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THE    WIGWAM   IN    THE    WILDERNESS; 

OR,    'KY    SLY   AND    HIS    COMPANYE. 


BT  ntAUK  F0SE8TEB. 


CHAPTER  L 

Y«  Gompanye  alle  tolde.  It  caropeth  onte  y«  firate 
nighte.  'Ky  Sly  hee  spinneth  a  yarne  overre  y*  fire — 
"  A  weddin'  as  warnH  h  weddin',  or  a  Yankee  dancin* 
master  done  I" 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  September,  when  a  party  of  three  per- 
sons, partly  moved  by  the  desire  of  air  and  exer^ 
ciso,  partly  by  the  noble  ardor,  now  in  season, 
for  the  chase,  and,  not  least  of  all,  by  the  recent 
perusal  of  Hammond^s  glorious  book,  anent  the 
*^  Shatagee  country,"  set  out  from  the  city,  by 
the  Hudson  river,  with  the  pious  intent  of  wor- 
shiping nature,  in  her  native  wood-haunts  wild ; 
in  no  particular  places,  other  than  such  as  should 
be  chance-opened  to  their  vagrant  footsteps,  but 
with  a  general  view  to  those  grand  solitudes 
which  lie  between  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Canada 
frontier,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  boundary  lines 
of  New  York  culture  and  civilization. 

They  were  a  party  of  old  stagers,  in  the  woods, 
they  who  had  gotten  together  for  that  frolic  trip, 
of  whom  I  must  own  myself  the  head  and  front, 
whether  for  praise  or  for  offending — the  first  item 
of  their  forest  experience  being  evidenced,  by  the 
season  which  they  had  selected  for  their  Tisit  to 
the  wilderness,  when  the  venomous  black  fly  has 
yielded  up  his  ephemeral  breath,  and  the  trum- 
peting mosquito  himself  is  gradually  dying  out 
under  the  influence  of  the  frosts,  which  are  early, 
in  these  bleak  and  mountainous  regions — the 
second  was  shown,  in  the  mode  which  they  adopt- 
ed of  reaching  the  ground,  and  the  manner  of  the 
plunder,  which  they  toted  along  with  them,  as 
well  for  the  purposes  of  sporting,  as  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  outer,  and  the  consolation  of  the  inner 
man. 

And  these  modes  and  manners,  for  the  benefit 
of  future  travelers  and  tourists,  I  purpose  here 


to  set  down ;  at  some  risk,  I  doubt  not,  of  being 
called  an  old  fogy  by  the  fast  men  of  the  present 
day — ^which,  I  don*t  think  will  set  me  back  any — 
and,  at  the  certainty  of  being  pronounced  a  soft, 
by  those  strenuous  geniuses,  who  think  it  a  point 
of  manhood  to  be  unnecessarily  uncomfortable  in 
the  woods,  and  who  belong  to  that  class,  who 
decline  the  accommodation  of  a  pillow,  on  a 
bivouac,  as  over  effeminate  and  luxurious,  even 
if  that  pillow  be  but  a  snowball ;  such  as  Loohiel 
is  said  to  have  kicked  from  under  the  head  of  hif 
nephew,  in  Montrose^s  celebrated  winter  cam- 
paign of  1C43,  indignant  at  the  degeneracy  of  his 
clansmen,  and  of  the  age  in  general. 

And  here,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  it  is 
not  in  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  spin  a  long 
yam,  touching  the  woods,  **  the  hills,  the  lakes, 
and  forest  streams,"  with  all  their  gay  adorn- 
ments of  leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  and  fleeting 
lights  and  shadows,  and  transient  mists  and  sum- 
mer-seeming sunshines,  and  all  the  beautiful  and 
happy  living  things,  which  lend  their  charms  of 
motion  and  vivacity  and  vigorous  life  to  the  lovely 
but  lifeless  attractions  of  the  earth  and  the  air 
and  the  waters.  Only,  as  that  princess  of  story- 
tellers, the  inimitable  Scheherazade,  herself,  had 
no  power  to  commence  her  enchanting  thread  of 
never-beginning,  never-ending  witchcraft  and  ro- 
mance, until  her  auditors  were  made  duly  ac- 
quainted with  herself,  her  antecedents — as  the 
French  would  call  it — her  local  habitation,  and 
her  reasons  for  narrating  strange  tales  of  one- 
eyed  Callenders,  and  mighty  Qencii,  released 
from  the  puissant  seal  of  Solomon,  in  that  impul- 
sive manner,  agaimt  time;  so,  it  appears  to  me 
but  right  and  proper,  that  something  should  be 
revealed  to  our  readers,  concerning  the  individoo- 
ality — as  he  would  have  spelt  and  pronounced  it 
himself — of  our  guide  and  raconteurf  Hezekiah 
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Sly,  of  SljsTille ;  for  so  he  had  denominated  the 
harbor  of  his  refuge,  although  the  ville  consisted 
of  a  single  farm-house  only,  with  its  necessary 
oat-buildings — and  of  the  way  in  which  he  came 
to  enlighten  us  with  the  agrestical  adyentures 
which  I  am  about  to  submit ;  and  of  which,  like 
iEneas  of  old,  he  might  haye  said,  '^Quseque 
ipse  miserrima  yidi,  £t  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

For,  although  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his 
loToliness  approached  nearer  to  that  of  the  fair 
narratrix  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
than  that  of  a  sharp-eyed,  leather-faced,  cute- 
looking,  long,  lean  specimen  of  Western  Ncw- 
Tork  humanity,  clad  in  a  tow  hat  of  no  particular 
shape,  a  linsey-woolsey  hunting-shirt  of  no  par- 
ticular color,  and  a  pair  of  butternut-dyed  home- 
spun pantaloons,  tucked  into  the  tops  of  a  pair 
•f  mighty  cowhide  boots,  might  be  expected  to 
resemble  the  charms  of  a  gazelle-eyed  and  rose- 
lipped  sultana,  with  eyelids  dyed  with  kohl,  and 
iSnger-nails  tinged  with  henna,  and  more  yards 
of  muslin  in  her  turban  than  would  haye  kept 
'SLiah  in  shirts  for  his  lifetime,  and  yoluminous 
pink  taffety  unmentionables  spangled  with  golden 
stars,  like  the  skies  on  a  frosty  night,  and  tiny 
roseate  feet  sliding  about  in  yellow  morocco 
slippers — still,  in  his  own  way,  "  'Ky  Sly" — for 
80  he  was  usually  called,  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
and  alliteration — ^was  rather  a  noticeable  person- 
age than  otherwise ;  and  in  short,  to  borrow  his 
own  self-eulogistic  terms,  was  "some,"  if  not 
**  considerable,"  of  a  feller. 

But,  to  return  to  our  muttons,  they,  the  wan- 
dering pleasure-seekers,  showed  their  old  stager- 
ship,  by  ayoiding  to  trust  tlieir  precious  liyes 
and  limbs  to  the  felonious  mercies  of  the  insanely- 
shrieking  tea-kettle,  which  rushes,  belching  forth 
hidcousness  and  horror,  along  the  beautiful  mar- 
gins of  the  desecrated  Hudson,  between  pinna- 
cles of  immeasurable  mountain  and  abysses  of 
nnfathomable  water,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  will, 
doubtless,  one  day  deposit  its  hundred  car  loads 
of  innocent  yictims,  to  seek  no  redress  and  gain 
no  sympathy  from  the  mammon-worshipers  of 
Wall  street,  until  that  day  of  awful  judgment, 
when  merchant-princes  shall  discover  that  they 
were  only  men,  after  all,  while  they  fancied 
themselyes  gods,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  mighty 
mean  sort  of  men,  at  that. 

No  I  no !  they  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that — 
they  were  going  away  from  the  metropolis  of  all 
pollutions,  mental,  moral,  and  physical — so  that 
their  liyes  were  yaluable  to  them,  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  pleasure  they  expected  in  the  country, 
where  they  might  hope  to  see  one  or  two  honest 
men,  in  a  day's  walk,  and  to  smell  one  or  two 


odors  on  the  breezy  air,  which  would  not  remind 
them  of  the  slaughter-house,  the  sewer,  or  the 
chamel. 

Had  they  been  returning  to  Now  York,  they 
might  haye  been  reckless — they  might  have  com- 
mitted their  bodies  to  the  Juggernauts  of  the 
Hudson  River  Rail-Road,  forgetful  that  its  vio- 
tims,  beyond  the  tortures  they  may  be  called  on 
to  undergo  in  this  world,  may  probably  be  held, 
in  the  next,  to  answer  for  the  inexpiable  sin  of 
self-immolation. 

No,  they  committed  themselves  to  the  steadiest 
and  most  sedate-looking  steamboat  they  could 
find ;  and,  when  therein,  ensconced  themselves  in 
seats  on  the  tafi*rail,  overhanging  the  rudder; 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  coincided  both  in  the 
philosophy  and  the  theology  of  that  truly  ortho- 
dox divine,  who  being  asked,  by  a  western  cap- 
tain, while  in  the  act  of  rosining  up,  whether  he 
believed  in  predestination,  and  that  ^*what  was 
to  be  was  to  be,"  replied  that  he  did  believe  irre- 
vocably in  that  consolatory  and  fundamental 
doctrine,  but  that,  **  on  the  hull,  he  preferred 
being  a  leetle  nigher  to  the  starn,  when  it  should 
come  to  pass  I" 

By  these  means,  they  arrived  safely  at  Troy, 
took  the  canal  boat,  and  passed  a  pleasant  day, 
contemplating  the  lovely  and  rich  scenery,  through 
which  runs  the  line  of  the  Whitehall  Canal,  and  the 
fine  bold  masses  far  to  the  right,  of  the  grand  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  now  wreathed  in  robes  of 
soft,  smoky  mist,  now  kindled  by  the  setting  sun 
into  piles  of  ruddy,  or  crimson,  or  golden  lustre. 
Nor  did  the  frosty  and  star-lighted  night  pass 
unpleasingly ;  for,  eschewing  the  hot  atmosphere 
of  the  close  and  crowded  cabin,  they  huddled 
themselves  down  in  the  little  cockpit  by  the 
steerage,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  plaids  or 
Mackinaw  blankets,  and  spun  yarns,  and  blew 
soft  tobacco  clouds  into  the  keen  night  air. 

And  so,  with  a  chance  snooze,  or  cat-sleep, 
now  and  again,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  was,  I 
dare  say,  pretty  poor  fun,  but  which,  at  all  events, 
sufficed  to  make  them  all  laugh  pretty  heartily, 
they  got  through  the  night,  cozily  enough ;  and 
came  to  White  Hall,  in  ample  time  to  lay  in, 
while  the  steamer  was  wooding  up,  or  coaling — 
it  is  all  one  which — for  her  trip  up  the  lake,  a 
most  undeniable  breakfast  of  broiled  black  bass, 
lake  trout,  young  partridges,  and  good  home- 
made bread,  to  which  they  did  justice,  as  men 
by  law  duly  authorized  not  only  to  kill,  but  to 
consume  for  their  body's  good,  whatever  game 
of  fin,  fur,  or  feather,  they  might  come  by,  pro- 
viding only  that  it  be  slain  in  season,  and  artis- 
tistically  brought  to  table. 
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And  now,  when  they  found  themselTes  fairly 
on  board  their  steamboat,  and  gnre  to  be  deliTered 
within  a  few  honrs,  at  the  pretty  Tillage,  which 
for  the  present  shall  be  nameless,  on  the  left 
hand  or  west  side  of  the  lake,  whence  they  pro- 
posed to  strike  off  broad  into  the  wilderness,  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  at  least,  without  a  prospect 
of  sleeping  in  a  bed,  or  sitting  in  a  chimney  cor- 
ner, they  proceeded  to  overhaul  their  traps,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  as  the  second  evidence  of 
their  old  stagerism  in  the  woods. 

And  I  do  flatter  myself,  that  for  eomprehen- 
nveness,  compactness,  smallness  of  compass,  and 
sufficiency  of  all  reasonable  comforts,  their  kits 
were  not  easily  to  be  beaten.  It  is  true,  that 
the  excursion  was  to  be  made  principally  by 
water,  and  that  they  calculated  to  trayel  between 
one  and  two  hundred  miles  by  lake  and  river, 
outside  a  fence,  as  the  term  goes,  or  in  other 
words,  without  seeing  a  human  habitation ;  and, 
to  that  end,  the  three  best  guides  in  the  country 
had  been  preengaged,  and  were  now,  as  they  ex- 
pected, and  were  not  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tion, awaiting  them  at  their  landing-place,  with 
all  due  preparations  made  and  provided.  Still, 
there  were  many  and  rough  portages  to  be  made  ; 
and,  for  every  reason,  it  was  necessary  that  all 
baggage,  arms,  and  eatables,  should  be  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  and  in  the  form  most 
convenient  both  for  boat  stowage  and  back  load- 
ing. Their  spare  clothes,  therefore,  were  limited 
to  two  flannel  shirts,  one  pair  of  drawers,  two 
pair  of  socks,  a  pair  of  spare  shoes,  a  pair  of 
slippers,  a  comb  and  tooth-brush  to  each  indi- 
vidual ;  beside  a  set  of  razors  and  their  para- 
phernalia, for  the  good  of  the  party.  These  were 
stowed  in  a  light  and  convenient  knapsack,  with 
straps  on  the  top  for  the  plaids  or  blankets,  which 
each  carried  as  bed-clothes  and  covering  in  case 
of  wet  weather,  the  whole  not  exceeding  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  to  each  man.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  had  one  of  those  neat  little  gallon  kegs, 
with  straps  by  which  to  suspend  them  from  the 
shoulders,  which  can  now  be  got  at  any  gun-shop, 
and  his  shot  gun  or  rifle  provided  with  a  sling, 
his  hunting-knife  being  secured  in  his  belt,  and 
his  gaff  and  fishing-rod  to  be  carried  in  his  hand 
while  on  the  tramp. 

In  addition  to  these,  they  had  for  the  benefit  of 
the  guide,  a  campaigning  case  of  leather,  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  by  sixteen  in 
width  and  depth,  containing  a  complete  set  of 
cooking  utensils,  from  stew-pan,  frying  pan,  tea- 
kettle and  gridiron,  down  to  cups,  plates,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  all  arranged  in  nest  fashion, 
and  perfectly  portable  with  little  inconvenience. 


by  means  of  a  double  shoulder  strap,  and  breast 
belt  Their  provisions,  consisting  of  a  good 
store  of  ship-biscuit,  a  couple  of  flitches  of  bacon, 
a  few  pounds  of  black  tea  and  a  quantum  suff. 
of  salt  and  sugar,  were  also  packed  in  bags  pro- 
vided with  shoulder-loops  and  a  breast-band,  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  carried  on  the  back, 
even  with  the  addition  of  a  birch  canoe  balanced 
on  the  head  of  the  bearers. 

For  their  dress,  they  had  all  blue  or  red  Cali- 
fornia shirts,  fiistian  or  corduroy  shooting-jackets, 
breeches,  low  ankle-shoes,  and  deerskin  leggins. 
They  were  each  and  all  prepared  to  rough  it, 
and  go,  share  for  share  alike,  both  of  toil  and 
pleasure,  guides  and  employers ;  but  they  in- 
tended to  get  all  they  could  of  good  sport,  good 
fun,  and  good  living  out  of  the  trip,  not  to  do  a 
bit  more  work,  or  worry  themselves  a  bit  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  do 
the  thing  up  riffht ;  and  at  the  time  to  feed 
just  as  well  as  the  season  and  the  place  would 
let  us, 

"  For  of  right  good  oheer 
In  the  wild-woods  here,       ' 
0 !  why  should  a  hunter  laek  ?" 

and  they  had  vowed  a  deep  vow,  that  they  would 
be  every  bit  as  comfortable,  under  the  broad, 
blue  sky,  or  the  green  hemlock  bough,  as  under 
the  slated  roof  of  the  city,  only  more  so. 

And,  to  that  end,  they  had  brought  along  their 
stock  and  plenishing,  their  grub  and  tipple,  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  engaged  the  re- 
doubted 'Ky  Sly,  with  his  birch  canoe,  to  paddle 
myself  and  my  chosen  comrade,  Alfred  Amiger; 
John  Hardyman,  the  brother  of  'K/s  pret^ 
young  wife  Hatty,  with  his  natty  little  skiff  to 
pilot  our  fHend,  Fred  Somerton;  and  a  nonde- 
script old  nigger,  half  fisherman,  half  hunter, 
two-thirds  country  hostler,  and  altogether  a  hu- 
morist, as  old  as  Methuselah,  as  gray  as  a  grizdy^ 
and  as  strong  as  a  team  of  yong  ones  boiled  down 
into  one  old  one,  to  pull,  paddle  and  pole  along 
a  light  bit  of  a  batteau  with  our  provender,  and 
to  help  portage,  keep  camp,  cut  firewood  and 
cook. 

'*  YHiat  can  be  nobler  in  a  state  than  this  ?*' 
as  Milton  asks  complacently,  after  some  grand 
abstraction  about  freedom,  and  men  speaking 
free ;  or  in  other  words,  how  is  it  possible,  that 
there  could  have  been  a  better  selected,  arranged 
party  of  all  colors,  better  constituted,  better 
equipped,  with  a  better  commissariat,  or  a  be^ 
ter  crew,  whether  for  frolicking  or  fightings 
revelling  or  roughing  it,  high  life  or  hardship, 
sheer  fun,  or  soberest  reality,  than  they  who 
were  assembled  on  tK^  dftO«.<jJl  "^^  5gssA.^«fi««a« 
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"  Indian  Chief/*  as  she  went  cleaving  her  smooth 
way  through  the  clear,  glancing  ripples  of  the 
BilTerj  Champlain,  and  they,  who  were  awai^g 
the  eompanye  in  the  calm  glitter  of  the  smoky 
aatnmn  noon,  on  the  little  dock  to  which  they 
were  rapidly  sweeping. 

Up  they  came  to  it,  sliding  gently  along  to  the 
]der-heady  without  a  crash  or  jar ;  a  bell  rings,  a 
line  is  thrown  ashore  and  made  fast  to  a  pile,  a 
bridgeway  is  thrust  forward,  a  grinning  darkey 
has  got  the  traps  ashore,  pocketed  his  tip,  sa- 
laamed and  smiled,  as  nothing  but  a  darkey  can; 
and  before  friend  Sly  has  shaken  Frank's  arm 
quite  out  of  its  socket,  or  finished  his  ejacula- 
tion— **  Waal  I  you  looks  natural.  Forester,  you 
do  I  swow,"  the  fastenings  are  cast  off,  the  plank 
hauled  in-board»  and  the  graceful  steamer  is 
sweeping  away,  like  a  wild  swan  that  has  only 
railed  her  pinion  to  spread  it  anew  with  redoubled 
power. 

But  here  are  Jack  Hardyman  and  the  roan 
"  Canucks,"  and  we've  got  five  and  twenty  miles 
to  ride  before  we  get  to  Slyrille,  and  here  is  *Ky 
whisperingin  Frank's  ear — 

*<  Don't  ye  be  mad  now,  Forester,  but  we've 
just  got  to  stop  to-night  at  Slyville— we  can't 
get  off  into  the  woods  this  here  night,  no  how." 

« I'm  sure  I  never  said  we  could,  'Ey.  What 
in  the  dickens  are  you  making  all  this  palaver 
about  ?" 

'*Waal,  there's  Jack's  skiff  wants  caulking, 
some ;  and  then  uncle  Jothe,"  that  was  the  nig- 
ger, "he's  been  on  a  bit  of  bust  last  night,  and 
it'll  take  him  all  o'  this  night  to  get  over  it,  and 
then — and  then — there's  the  things  to  stow,  and 
the  casting-nets  and  tackle  to  look  up ;  and — 
and — waal,  Hatty  ses,  you  w  to  stay,  all  on  you, 
this  night,  anyhow ;  and  so  you  is,  I  guess." 

"  I  guess  so,  indeed,"  replied  Frank,  "  if  Hatty 
says  we  it.  He's  a  bold  man  that  would  gainsay 
Hatty,  ^ut  no  excuse  is  needed;  I'm  mighty 
convenient  to  stop  to-night  at  Slyville,  for  my 
part;  and  we'll  have  a  high  time,  I  warrant 
it" 

"We  will,  I  Bwow,"  said  'Ky,  enchanted  at 
this  unexpected  facility,  "now  gentlemen,  all's 
right  here.  Mr.  Armiger,  you  git  in  aft  there 
with  Mr.  Somerton,  Frank  and  I,  well,  bunk  in 
here,  amidships,  and  Jack,  he'll  put  the  canucks 
along.  They  travel  better  for  him,  than  they 
win  for  eree  'nother  on  us.  Is  all  them  traps  in, 
Jack,  and  the  rifles  ?  that's  it,  go  along — 'way 
with  you  now— slick !" 

And,  without  more  words,  away  they  did  go,  in 
great  style,  bowling  over  a  good,  smooth  limestone 
road  through  the  woods  a^  speed  of  ten  miles 


an  hour,  which,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
five  well-grown  men,  and  a  very  considerable  load 
of  baggage  of  one  kind  and  another,  the  punchy 
high-strung  little  Canadians  maintained  in  high 
glee,  nipping  and  biting  at  one  another  in  play, 
and  not  showing  a  single  hair  turned,  when  the 
driver  stopped  to  give  them  a  sup  of  water  at  a 
clear,  wayside  spring,  midway  of  the  journey. 
Thus  fkr  the  road  had  lain  over  moderately  roll- 
ing eountiy,  ^ough  for  the  most  part  level, 
covered  with  a  dense  rich  forest  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  affording  the  sportsmen,  from  time  to 
time,  glimpses  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  which 
they  were  wending  their  way,  a  broad,  deep 
stream,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  current. 

"  I  guess,"  said  Sly,  looking  at  Forester  with 
a  glance  which  by  no  means  belied  his  name,  "  I 
guess  it  wouldn't  set  a  chap  back  none,  to  take 
a  short  dive  into  that  fust^rate  French  brandy 
of  youm.  Forester.  I  didn't  say  nothing,  when 
we  was  down  to  Andy  Green's  tavern,  thar  at  the 
landin',  for  if  we'd  ben  a  goin'  to  drink  thar, 
'twouldn't  have  been  manners  to  pull  out  our 
bottles  right  stret  afore  his  face ;  and  he  haint 
got  nothing  fit  for  a  constable  to  drink ;  and  it's 
pretty  well  knowed  a  constable  will  drink  any- 
thing, so  long  as  it  'taint  water,  and  he  haint  got 
to  pay  for  it.  I  guess  it's  pooty  much  the  same 
down  to  York,  with  them  are  stars,  as  they  calls 
'em,  aintit?" 

"I  can't  say,  indeed,"  replied  Frank,  "we 
know  very  little  about  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
these  gentry,  except  when  we  see  them  on  a  cold 
night,  as  often  as  there's  a  great  fire,  or  a  great 
Irish  row,  or  a  shocking  street  murder,  or,  in 
short,  whenever  they  are  particularly  wanted, 
loitering  about  the  entranoe  of  some  very  low 
grog  cellar,  or  asleep  in  some  comfortable  comer. 
That's  what  the  corporation  pay  them  for;  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  whenever  there  is  need  for 
them,  particularly  when  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight  is  advertised  to  come  off,  at  a  fixed  time,  in 
the  Park,  the  Washington  Parade  Ground,  or 
Union  Square ;  that,  and  to  see  the  members  of 
the  Common  Council  home  o'  nights,  when  they 
are  dred  with  their  exertions,  for  the  public 
good,  at  Washington's  birthday,  or  some  other 
little  national  celebrations,  which  are  the  only 
chances  the  poor  fellows  have  of  showing  their 
ardent  spirits  in  the  cause  of  the  city,  since  that 
terrible  fellow  Flagg  has  ignored  the  tea-room. 
But  how  did  you  know,  *Ky,  that  we'd  got  any 
French  brandy  along  with  us  ?" 

"  Didn't  I  see  that  old  brown  travelin'  keg  o' 
youiTi,  Forester,  and  haint  I  a'tasted  what  was 
in  it,  afore  now ;  and  don't  I  know  that  you're 
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too  old  a  hand  to  mix  one  sort  of  liqaor  into  a 
keg,  as  has  got  the  hang  of  'nother  t  Yon  don't 
fool  this  old  ehap,  I  tell  yon." 

'<  Well,  I  think  yon  haye  earned  a  drink  fairly, 
'£y,  by  gnessing,"  said  Forester,  producing  a 
small  pocket  pistol,  which  as  Mend  Hammond 
says — for  I  must  eonnt  snoh  a  genial  woodsman 
a  friend,  if  I  never  did  see  him — <did  me  no 
hort  that  day,  though  discharged  at  my  own 
head,'  and  though  I  too  '  am  a  temperate  man, 
and  can  talk  right  eloquently  about  the  erils  of 
strong  drink ' — but  not  a  drop  comes  out  of  one  of 
those  kegs,  I  tell  you,  'Ky,  and  one  of  them's  ftQl 
of  real  French  brandy,  as  you  shrewdly  surmise, 
and  the  other  two  of  the  best  Jamaica,  except 
one  quarter  of  a  gill  each  at  supper-time— barring 
ehanoe  duckings  in  the  lake,  or  such  like,  which 
Biay  make  a  little  medicine  needfuL  There  are 
three  gallons  in  those  three  hunting-kec^s,  and 
one  in  reserre  among  the  small  stores,  and  that's 
all  we're  got  to  last  all  six  of  us,  these  four 
weeks  to  come ;  so  we  shan't  haTC  much  margin 
for  carousing." 

"Well!  I'm  agreeable,  anyhow,"  said  'Ky, 
miung  himself  a  moderate  horn,  in  the  cup  at- 
tached to  the  flask,  with  the  pure  spring-water, 
"  but  it  brandy  medicine  arter  a  ducking  ?" 

"I  found  it  ffrtat  medicine  once,"  said  I, 
<<  when  I  was  up  among  the  Chippawas,  on  Lake 
Huron." 

<'  Howlf  that  'are  !" 

"  Do  tell,"  exclaimed  'Ky  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  at  a  breath. 

**  The  yam,  Frank,  the  yam !"  cried  Arminger, 
and  "Hurrah!  for  the  Ojibwas,"  shouted  So- 
merton. 

"Well!  there's  not  much  yam  about  it,"  said 
Frank,  "  only  we  were  coming  home,  eight  of  us, 
after  a  ten  days'  cruise  up  the  Natchedash ;  and 
we  were  within  one  day's  paddling  of  our  camp, 
and  it  was  Sunday  morning,  and  we'd  not  got  a 
bit  of  pork  left,  or  an  onion,  or  a  sp^nfull  of 
tea  or  sugar;  nothing  but  a  few  hard  ship- 
biscuits  and  a  few  drams  of  rum.  We'd  had  no 
luck  with  game  OTer  night,  and,  though  the  rice 
lakes  and  the  river  were  black  with  ducks,  that 
morning,  *  The  Starry  Sky,'  who  was  our  chief 
guide,  would  not  paddle  us  up  to  them,  for  love 
or  money ;  because  he  was  a  Baptist  Christian, 
and  '  minister  say,  Injun  be  d — n,  anyhow,  if 
shoot  Sunday.' 

**  To  this,  no  reply  was  to  be  made ;  and  we  had 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  go  hungry. 
But  at  last,  in  tracking  down  a  dangerous  chute, 
one  of  the  canoes  broke  adrift  and  oame  near 
upsetting;  when  in  plunged  *the  Starry  Sky* 


with  a  whoop,  into  the  perilous  pool,  boarded 
the  canoe  in  fine  style,  and  brought  her  up  to 
shore,  leaking  badly,  and  himself  shivering  like 
a  pointer  dog  in  a  frozen  snipe  marsh.  Well,  I 
gave  him  a  thimbleful  of  rum,  and,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  were  patching  up  the  broken 
canoe,  with  gum  and  birch  bark,  what  does  the 
red  devil  do  but  go  to  work  cleaning,  wiping  out 
and  loading  his  old  nor'west  smooth  bore. 

"  *  Hallo !  what's  this,  Jacob,'  said  I,  tipping 
the  wink  to  my  friends,  <  what  for,  clean  gun  t 
very  bad  shoot  duck,  Sabba'  day.  Tou  not  do 
that,  I  reckon.' 

«  ( What  he  slnnify  T'  retorted  my  red  friend, 
promptly.  *D — n  once,  ready  for  drink  rum, 
Sabba'  day;  only  d — n  twice,  shoot  duck,  eat 
good  supper.  D — ^n  onet,  d — ^n  twice,  all  one 
thing — ^repent  once,  he  finish! — ^now,  go  shoot 
duck!'  which  he  did,  incontinently;  and  speared 
half  a  dozen  fine  black  bass  into  the  bargain. 
So  that  we  had  fresh  fish,  mallard,  widgeon,  and 
wild  rice  for  supper,  instead  of  ship  biscuit  and 
salt  I  can't  say  much  for  the  morality  of  my 
tale,  but  we  found  t?tat  dram  great  medidbne 
against  hunger,  I  tell  you;  and  my  yam's  a  true 
one,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  moat 
such !" 

"Good  for  you,  Frank,"  said  Hardyman, 
"  we'll  have  to  set  'Ky  agoln',  to  beat  that  'un, 
when  we  oncet  fairly  gits  camped  out." 

Well,  away  went  the  team  again ;  and  now,  the 
nature  of  the  country  began  to  alter ;  the  lulls 
became  steeper,  longer,  and  were  often  broken 
by  ledges  of  bare  rock ;  and  the  deciduous  trees 
made  way  for  a  fine  open  pine  forest — ^not  a  stick 
short  of  a  hundred  feet  to  the  first  branch,  not-  a 
bush  of  underwood,  and  the  road  running  as 
straight  as  a  Roman  way,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
through  the  long  perspective  of  red  stems, 
bronzed  by  the  evening  sunshine,  which  streamed 
full  down  the  track  as  it  ran  due  westward,  as 
grand  and  glorious  as  the  interminable  aisle  of 
some  great  gothic  minster. 

The  rippUng  sound  of  the  outlet,  as  it  poured 
away  unseen,  through  a  deep  dingle  to  the  right, 
with  now  and  then  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  fall,  told 
the  hunters  likewise,  if  their  eyes  had  failed  to 
do  so,  that  they  were  getting  up  among  the 
mountains. 

"  Git  out  that  'are  shot  gun  o'  youm,  Frank," 
said  'Ey,  "we've  got  to  crawl  up  the  Long 
Mountain,  anyhow,  and  ef  we  put  old  *  Spot,'  '* 
and  he  pointed  to  a  tall  blue-mottled  stag-hound, 
of  the  old  southern  breed,  which  was  trotting 
along  lazily,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  side  of  his 
friends,  the  ponies,  but  keeping  u^  ell  tJ^  ^SaofiAk 
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to  their  best  pace,  "ef  we  pat  old  *Spot'  ihar 
into  the  bosh,  ^e'll  be  skeermg  out  one  or  two  o' 
them  big  wood  rabbits  acrost  the  track  to-rights; 
and  ef  we  take  one  or  two  o'  them  home  for  sup- 
per,  it'll  make  Hatty  feel  good,  I  tell  you^* 

'*  Well,"  said  Frank,  uncasing  his  gun  to  order, 
"Hatty  must  be  made  to  feel  good,  whateyer 
oomes  of  it.  But  will '  Spot'  condescend  to  hunt 
rabbits  ?" 

<*  *Spot'  'uU  hunt  anything  I  tells  him  to,  from 
%  chipmunk  or  a  gray-squir'l,  to  a  big  bull 
moose,  or  a  painter.  He'd  hunt  you^  ef  I  tell'd 
him  to.  Hie  up,  *Spot,'  hie  up!  Skeer  out 
them  big  jackass  rabbits — hie  I  old  hound." 

And  away,  sure  enough,  went  the  old  dog,  as 
if  he  understood  him,  just  as  'Ky  pulled  up  to 
cross  a  little  muddy  run  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
ascent,  which  he  called  the  Long  Mountain. 

As  the  team  paused  here,  though  it  was  but 
for  a  second,  the  quick  eye  of  the  woodsman — 
and  a  better  than  'Ky  Sly  neyer  trod  forest  soil — 
caught  sight  of  a  fresh  track  in  the  ooze,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  round  cat-like 
tread,  but,  unlike  a  cat's  trail,  showed  the  marks 
of  long  blunt  claws,  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
retractile,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  race. 

««By  thunder!  who'd  ha'  thought  it.  Jack," 
cried  'Ey,  as  he  examined  the  recent  trail, 
<(  there's  ben  a  'Lusafee'*  about  this  here  run, 
since  we  come  down,  this  morning.  That's  what 
tome  calls  a  *  Injun  devil,' "  he  added,  turning  to 
Frank,  "they're  death  on  rabbits,  and  fa'ans, 
and  young  lambs,  anyhow ;  but  I  didn't  think  as 
there  was  one  so  nigh  about  hum,  as  this  here 
filler.  We  must  set  the  boys  on  to  his  trail, 
with  the  traps,  Jack,  else  he'll  be  arter  them 
youngest  lambs,  sartain,  when  the  cold  nights 
come  on.  Well!  get  away,  put  them  along  a 
bit,  Jack ;  let  them  step  out,  else  we'll'  never  git 
acrost  the  backbone  of  the  mountain." 

Well,  not  to  make  a  long  story,  *Spot'  did 
drive  two  or  three  brace  of  the  American  varying 
hares,  which  had  not  yet  put  on  their  winter  cloth- 
ing, across  the  road ;  and  Forester  had  the  luck 
to  bag  a  leash  of  them,  over  the  heads  of  the 
steady  canucks,  without  pulling  up;  so  that 
everything  bid  fair  for  Hatty  being  made  to  feel 
good,  and  consequently,  for  the  party's  meeUng 
a  first-rate  reception. 

By-and-bye,  they  topped  the  crest  of  the  Long 
Mountain,  and,  under  their  feet,  lay  a  green- 
wooded  lap,  full  of  birches  with  their  silvery 
stems,  dark  purple  twigs,  and  golden  yellow 
leaves,  the  first  to  change  in  autumn  of  all  the 
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trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  outlet  brawling 
through  it,  over  a  pebbly  bed,  a  broad,  shallow, 
turbulent  trout  stream.  Beyond  this  lovely  glen, 
rose  a  second  low,  rounded  ridge,  covered  partly 
with  deciduous  trees,  partly  with  lordly  pines, 
above  which  towered  a  thin  column  of  blue 
smoke,  in  which  the  hungry  voyagers  were  not 
slow  to  decypher  the  sign  of  Slyville ;  but  seen 
beyond  the  ridge,  stretching  far  away  toward  the 
horizon,  framed  by  a  ragged  boundary  of  wild 
and  broken  mountains,  lay  a  long  sheet  of  bur- 
nished silver,  crossed  by  a  wavy  wake  of  blazing 
gold,  projected  from  the  red  sun,  which  was 
sinking  in  the  west,  in  a  flood  of  dying  glory. 
This  was  *'  White  Lake,"  the  first  of  the  splendid 
chain  of  inland  waters,  on  which  the  hunters 
meant,  like  Earl  Percy  of  old,  <*  their  pleasure, 
three  autumn  weeks,  to  take."  * 

Down  the  hill  they  rattled,  and  over  a  clatter- 
ing wooden-bridge  across  the  outlet,  when  lo! 
and  behold,  from  out  a  white-walled  cottage, 
"all  with  vine-boughs  overrun,"  which  had 
escaped  their  notice,  lying  perdue  by  the  water- 
side, there  came  forth,  by  all  odds!  the  most 
magnificent  figure  of  a  woman,  one  ever  set  eye 
on  in  his  life ;  and  tripped  lightly  up  the  slope 
before  the  drag,  without  turning  her  head  to 
look  at  the  fast> approaching  wagon,  though  it 
came  on  with  clatter  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

She  was  very  neatly,  even  coquetishly,  dress- 
ed, for  the  backwoods ;  with  a  white  fipock,  pink 
kerchief,  and  pink  sun-bonnet,  set  rather  jauntily 
on  the  back  of  her  head.  Particularly  noticeable 
were  a  dean  pair  of  heels,  set  off  by  a  pair  of 
well  put-on,  white  cotton  stockings,  and  neat 
low-quartered  shoes. 

Altogether,  Frank  marveled.  It  was  exactly 
one  of  those  figures  which  set  one  a  dreaming  of 
all  sorts  of  imaginary  charms  in  the  unseen  face ; 
and  put  him  all  agog,  till  he  can  fairly  envisage 
the  oharmer.  It  was  clear,  at  a  glance,  that  it 
was  not  the  delicate  and  rather  petite  person  of 
the  pretty  hostess,  Hatty;  and  Forester  knew 
also  that,  save  Hatty,  there  were  no  other  adult 
members,  feminine,  of  the  family  at  SlyviUe; 
wherefore  he  the  more  marveled. 

"Aha!"  said  he,  "Master  *Ky,  I  see  now  why 
Hatty  laid  an  embargo  on  us,  for  to-night  Got 
company,  hey?  By  Jove,  I  never  saw  such  a 
figure  as  that  girl,  in  my  life ;  and  what  a  step- 
per, too  I  You  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  our 
being  glad  enough  to  stay,  with  such  a  tempta- 
tion as  that,  at  Slyville.  Who  is  she,  'Ey — is 
her  face  up  to  her  figure  V* 

"Tha-at!  oh  I  tha-at's  Nelly,"  drawled  out 
friend 'Ey.     "Her  face!  wa-id!  some  thinks  it 
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Ib,  and  then  agin,  some  thinks  it  isn't  Bat  for 
my  part,  I  counts  Nelly  a  pootj  nice  kind  of  a 
chunk  of  a  gal,  I  doos." 

Then  came  a  quizzical  glance,  which  Frank 
could  not  exactly  'fathom,  pass  between  the  two 
brothers-in-law;  and  Jack  Hardyman  rolled  his 
quid  oyer  in  his  mouth,  as  he  inyariably  ^d, 
when  anything  rich  was  coming.  Frank  twigged 
it,  and  sat  expectant,  but  said  nothing.  They 
swept  up  abreast  of  the  charmer;  she  turned, 
dropped  a  curtsey,  and  such  a  smile — so  radiant. 
"0  Giov^Omnipotenttl  Oh  I  by  the  Thun- 
derer!" as  Sly  would  haye  translated  it  Black 
as  the  ace  of  spades,  yet  not  without  a  trace  of 
that  placid,  impassiye,  massive  style  of  beauty, 
which  one  can  admire  in  the  Nubian  Sphynx; 
with  soft  yeWety  eyes,  and  dimples,  literally 
OTerflowing  with  good-nature. 

"  How  do,  Nelly  ?"  said  Sly,  with  a  cute  glance 
at  Forester.  "  Ya-as,  I  call  Nelly  a  pooty  nice 
kind  of  a  chunk  of  a  gal,  I  doos  I  and  you  hadn't 
need  to  look  so  shame-faced,  nuther,  Frank; 
you  ain't  the  fust  white  chap,  by  a  heap,  as  has 
been  taken  in  by  Nelly's  back.  That's  why  she 
never  looks  around,  till  the  last  minnit;  and 
then  she's  sure  to  be  full  of  lafiT,  the  is,  to  think 
she's  took  some  one  in,  sartain." 

**  She  come  all-fired  near  gittin'  a  white  hus- 
band, too,"  said  Jack  Hardyman,  looking  back, 
half-bursting  with  suppressed  laughter,  '*  and  a 
/^ofessor,  at  that  too.  And  she  would  ha'  got 
him,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  along  of  them  loco-foco 
matches  as  Squire  Jem  Brown  sot  off  all  of  a 
suddent." 

<*  Shet  up  your  darned  head,"  said  Sly,  ener- 
getically, dealing  his  brother-in-law  a  dig  in  the 
short  ribs,  that  would  have  keeled  over  the  hip- 
popotamus, in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  which 
produced  no  effect  on  that  worthy,  but  an  explo- 
sion of  terrific  laughter,  and  a  series  of  most 
excruciating  winks.  "£f  I  couldn't  talk  no 
better  sense  nor  that,  Jack  Hardyman,  I'd  jist 
keep  my  head  dost,  forever." 

Frank  saw  at  once,  both,  that  thereby  hung  a 
tale,  and  that  this  was  no  time  to  have  it.  He 
determined  to  bring  it  out,  however,  all  the 
same,  in  due  season,  and  he  did  draw  it  too,  as 
those  of  his  readers  will  soon  discover,  who  will 
lend  him  their  ears  a  little  longer. 

But  now  the  party  swept  up  to  the  gate  open- 
ing on  the  well-kept  door-yard  of  SlyviUe,  and 
out  came  pretty,  blushing,  merry  Hatty,  with  a 
fat,  curly-headed,  blue-eyed,  younff  om,  hanging 
on  to  each  side  of  her  nicely  fHlled  pink  and 
white  gingham  apron,  on  hospitible  cares  intent ; 
«nd  80,  for  the  time,  aU  was  welcomes  and  intro- 


ductions; and  Nelly  and  the  story  were  forgot- 
ten, as  if  they  had  never  been.    Supper  WM 
served  the  moment  the  companye  entered,  oon* 
sisting  of  every  delicacy  that  a  thriving  and  w«ll- 
managed  farm  can  furnish;  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  friend  Sly  was  one  of  those  loafing 
and  never  well-to-do  specimens  of  humanity,,  a 
mere  hunter ;  far  from  it,  he  was  a  rich  thriving 
farmer,  with  a  splendid  tract  of  above  three  hun- 
dred acres  under  cultivation,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  are  unrivaled  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
by  the  lake  shore;  a  couple  of  hundred  aeres 
more  of  first-rate  woodland,  with  the  best  house, 
prettiest  wife,  and  finest  garden  in  the  country. 
The  road,  by  which  they  had  come  to  his  house, 
stopped  short  by  the  lake,  turned  at  a  ri^ 
angle  to  the  northward,  and  went  off  through 
the  woods  to  Port  something  or  other,  on  the  8t 
Lawrence,  and  thence  following  the  great  river, 
found  its  way  to  Ogdensburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswegatchie,  and  thence  to  Oswego  and  Rochee- 
ter.     Slyville,  therefore,  being  the  only  conve- 
nient house  for  a  hundred  miles  in  any  direction, 
often  did  duty  for  a  sort  of  extemporaneous  hotel, 
for  the  better  class  of  passengers,  for  which 
friend  'Ey's  purse  became  all  the  heavier,  and 
his  wife's  skill  in  matters  culinary  and  epicurean, 
waxed  in  due  proportion. 

During  supper,  which  was  bountiful  as  well  as 
dainty,  and  seasoned  with  wit  as  well  as  good- 
humor,  and  a  hearty  welcome,  nothing  was  said, 
which  bore  in  any  way  on  the  anticipated  story, 
but  when  they  had  got  stowed  away  in  the  chim- 
ney-comer with  the  pipes,  and  jorums  of  hot 
rum,  some  one  made  a  chance  remark  concerning 
the  newly  orgamzed  society  of  "Know  Nothings," 
as  they  are  called,  which  is  making  such  a  stir 
in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  and  Fred  Somer- 
ton,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  politician,  asked  Jack  Har- 
dyman if  there  were  many  of  them  in  that  pert 
of  the  country. 

.  "Waal,"  said  Jack,  after  musing  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  "  I  dun'  know  as  there  be.  I  cam't 
say  as  we  knows  muehf  up  hereaways  in  the  woods ; 
but  most  of  the  folks  knows  tuthm\  There's  some 
o'  them  DoliuUt  left  about,  I  guess,  though,"  he 
added,  with  a  quizzical  look  at  Hatty. 

She  blushed  up,  fiery  red,  in  a  minute,  with  a 
«  Hush't  with  your  nonsense.  Jack,  you're  seoh 
a  teasel"  and  then  she  simpered,  and  blushed 
more,  and  stole  a  sly  glance  at  Forester,  out  of 
the  comer  of  her  bright  eye,  as  if  to  ask,  "are 
you  up  to  it?"  But  'Ky,  who  sat  in  the  comer, 
next  to  Jack  Hardyman,  repeated  the  former  ad- 
monition, by  dig  in  the  ribs.  No.  II.,  and  pr^* 
cisely  the  same  fotiiM\a»'^VM2ft>aA\jafc^'Qa«^^«s^S^^ 
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«<Sliet  up  yofff  damed  head.  Jack.  £f  I 
oonldn't  talk  no  better  sense  nor  that,  Jack  Har- 
dyman,  Fd  Jest  keep  my  head  clost  forerer  I" 

Whence  Frank  concluded  that  Hatty,  and 
Nelly,  and  the  /professor,  and  the  loco-fooo 
matches,  and  the  Dolittles,  were  in  some  sort 
connected ;  and  how  they  were  so,  he  determined 
to  set  himself  to  find  oat,  right  speedily. 

finpper  passed,  bed-time  came;  and  all  hands 
slept  like  tops,  and  awoke  like  giants,  refreshed 
by  slumber;  and,  after  a  catch  breakfast,  got 
under  way  with  the  flotilla  of  birch  canoe,  clinker 
boilt  skiff  and  light  batteau,  with  all  the  traps  on 
board,  and  the  old  honnd,  <  Spot,'  and  his  younger 
oomrade,  *  Bingwood ;"  and  a  fresh  breeze  getting 
op  with  the  sun,  dead  astern  of  them,  stuck  up 
their  blanketrsails,  and  went  sliding  away  over 
the  smooth  water,  dead  before  it^  without  the 
^uble  of  paddling. 

Trolling  lines  out,  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day;  for  they  were  running  just  about  fast 
enough  to  make  the  bait-fish  play  beautifully  on 
the  swiTcls ;  and  they  had  soon  on  board  half  a 
dosen  fine  siWery  lakers,  weighing  fi*om  one- 
and-a-half  to  three  pounds ;  and,  at  last,  Frank 
ftruck  a  teaser,  that  made  his  click-reel  talk 
Gaelic  in  great  style  for  twenty  minutes;  and 
when  he  was  closely  gaffed  by  'Ey,  he  pulled 
the  scale  down  to  an  ounce  or  two  below  seven 
pounds. 

As  the  sun  got  up  toward  the  meridian,  the 
breeze  fell,  and  betaking  themselres  to  the  pad- 
dles, they  made  a  beautiful  wooded  island  in  the 
mid-lake,  covered  with  a  pretty  growth  of  birch, 
aspens  and  red  alders  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
hemlocks  and  red  cedars  on  the  1^>land,  at  about 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

Here  we  halted  for  nooning,  and  Uncle  Jothe 
bestirring  himself,  we  soon  dined  luxuriously  on 
broiled  lake-trout  and  boiled  potatoes,  a  big  bag 
of  which  had  been  added  to  the  stores  by  Sly, 
with  the  pork  fat  which  had  dripped  from  the 
fish,  for  seasoning.  It  may  be  added,  howcTcr, 
that  while  dinner  was  under  way,  Frank  took  a 
round  with  Spot  and  his  shot-gun,  when  much  to 
his  astonishment,  that  omniscient  quadruped 
flushed  two  couple  and  a  half  of  cock  before  him, 
in  easy  shot,  out  of  the  alders  by  the  shore, 
'which  all  came  to  bag ;  and,  afterward,  treed  a 
brace  of  ruffed  grouse,  which  he  ignominiously 
dew  sitting. 

After  dinner,  a  smoke  and  a  siesta,  they  got 
under  way  again  and  paddled  their  best,  all 
hands,  till,  just  at  dark,  they  made  '*  Camping 
Island,'*  as  Sly  had  christened  it,  where  they 
found  a  good  shanty  ready  built,  requiring  only 


a  supply  of  fresh  hemlock  tips  for  a  bed,  and  a 
store  of  flre-wood,  both  of  which  were  soon  fortli- 
coming  under  the  actiye  ministiy  of  Jothe. 

A  supper,  more  elaborate  than  the  dinner, 
followed.  They  had  a  Meg  Merrilies'  stew,  or 
game  chowder,  if  you  will,  of  fried  pork  and 
onions,  potatoes,  ship-bread,  ruffed  grouse,  and 
varying  hare— they  had  the  big  trout,  boiled, 
with  a  drop  of  vinegar  and  salt  water  for  sauc^— 
they  had  woodcock  roasted  in  the  wood  ashes — 
they  had  a  drop  of  prime  French  brandy,  with 
their  cold  lake  water,  to  wash  down,  the  substan- 
tials,  and  then  they  had  black  tea  and  pipes, 
by  the  biasing  watch-fire,  in  the  beautifiil  calm 
moonlight,  with  the  delicious  air  murmuring  over 
them,  loaded  with  aromatic  odors  stolen  from  the 
pines  and  junipers  around.  What  could  they 
have  had  better;  nay!  what  half  so  good,  at 
Delmonico's  or  the  Union  Club  ? 

Well,  after  supper,  they  were  lying  off,  as  they 
say ;  and,  as  I  know  no  other  phrase  that  better 
exemplifies  the  thing,  why  I  say  so  too— when 
suddenly  an  idea  came  into  Frank's  head,  and  he 
started  it  on  the  instant  He  determined  to  try 
the  talisman — 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  he  to  his  next  neighbor, 
*<I  think,  after  our  hard  day's  work,  we  are 
pretty  much  all  of  us  ^DolittUt*  now." 

'£y  jumped  upon  his  feet,  as  if  a  snake  had 
bit  him;  <<Dam  youf  skin,  Jack.  So  you've 
ben  and  told  the  hull  raft  on  'em  that  old  story, 
have  you?" 

**  Hain't  done  nothin*  of  the  kind,  nuther,"  re- 
plied Jack  Hardyman,  stoutly,  "but  I  will  to- 
nights, leastwise  if  you  don't  up  and  tell  it  your- 
self. I  will,  by  thunder,  'Ky ;  and  I'll  git  Frank 
Forester  here,  to  set  it  down  in  that  'are  Feela- 
delphy  Magazine,  and  then  the  hull  country  'U 
know  of  your  cavortings  1" 

Thereupon,  of  course,  all  joined  in  chorus, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  'Ky  had  to  give  up ; 
so  after  taking  a  long  whiff  of  his  pipe,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  narrated  as  follows : — 

«  Waal,  you  see,  it  was  just  six  years  agone, 
this  month — and  I  was  a  kinder  big  lad,  een'a- 
most  a  man — and  I  owned  all  this  farm  then,  only 
my  old  mother  was  alive,  and  she  kind  o'  go- 
verned; and  old  Jothe,  he  was  sort  o'  prime 
minister,  as  they  calls  it ;  and  I  hadn't  much  to 
say  about  the  farmin',  and  that's  God's  truth, 
anyhow;  leastwise,  as  far  as  head-work  went; 
thsy'd  let  me  plough,  when^Fd  a  mind,  that's  a 
taat,  for  I  could  draw  the  straightest  furr'  of  all 
on  'em ;  and  if  there  was  a  wild  colt  to  be  broke, 
oh  I  'Ky  was  wanted  then,  no  one  could  back  a 
'  tidons  one,  like  'Ky,  for  aartain;  and  if  there 
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iras  an  uglj  oritter  among  the  cattle,  as  they 
was  all  skeered  of,  oh  t  it  was  '£7,  he'd  go  down 
and  tackle  the  darned  beast,  sartain.  'Ej  wam't 
afraid  0*  nothing  that  went  on  four  leg8>  nor  two, 
nuther — 'Kj  wam't.  And  that's  jest  the  waj 
thej  soaped  me.  I  was  the  best  shot  in  the 
country,  and  the  best  rider,  and  the  best  oars- 
man, and  the  best  hunter ;  and,  though  I  sea  it, 
as  shouldn't,  I  was  a  long  ways  off  of  being  the 
wust  fanner ;  and  I  was  sure  one  day  to  be  about 
the  biggest  land-holder  in  the  town,  or  the  countiy 
either,  for  that  matter.  But  warn't  I  green, 
though,  in  them  days— and  I  thought  quite  a 
consid'rble  of  myself,  too.  I  had  begun  to  feel 
my  oats,  you  see,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sparking 
up  to  the  gals,  and  I  tried  to  slick  myself  up 
some,  and  I  went  to  singin'  school,  and  I  tried 
my  wust,  but  it  wouldn't  come  to  nothin',  no 
how. 

**  1  was  kind  0'  bashful  like,  the  wust  kind — I 
wam't  feared  'zactly.  I  had  stood  up,  rough 
and  tumble,  to  a  bar,  and  whipped  him  with  my 
wood-knife,  and  I'd  shot  a  big  painter,  afore  I 
was  sixteen ;  and  I'd  whipped  the^  bully  of  old 
Herkimer,  down  to  the  court-house,  in  a  fair 
stand  up  fight,  and  I  wam't  afeard  of  no  man — 
and  I  could  talk  up  pooty  good  too,  when  there 
was  nothin'  but  men  about  But  when  it  came 
to  the  gals,  the  more  I  wanted  to  talk  up  just 
the  more  I  couldn't ;  and  they  was  always  pokin' 
fan  at  me,  and  orderin'  me  about,  and  it  was 
'Ky  here,  and  'Ky  thar,  all  the  hull  time,  and  I 
hadn't  a  comfort  in  my  life,  and  they  all  a'laffin' 
at  me,  all  the  time ;  all  'xcept  Hatty,  you  see, 
for  Hatty  was  always  kind  0'  gentle  and  kind 
like ;  and  didn't  like  to  hurt  no  sort  0'  creetur's 
feelins  e'en  if  it  was  a  dumb  one's ;  and  a  most 
almighty  dumb  critter  I  was  them  days,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  You  was  80,  'Ky,"  put  in  Jack  Hardyman 
in  a  consolatory  manner,  "I  mind  well — " 

"  Oh  1  jest  you  shut  up,  you,  if  I  wor  green,  I 
wam't  so  orful  green  as  all  that  comes  to ;  and  I 
never  looked  one  half  so  spoony  as  you  did.  Jack, 
that  time  I  pitched  you  stret  into  the  swimmin'- 
hole  afore  all  the  gals,  for  cuttin'  up  some  0' 
your  shines  on  me.  Waal,  to  get  on,  I  kind  of 
liked  Hatty,  and  I  tried  to  work  up  to  windward 
of  her  some,  and  one  lime  I  kind  0'  conceit,  that 
she  notioned  me  a  bit,  and  then  again  I  didn't 
know  what  to  think. 

"  Waal,  Hatty  was  liTin'  down  then,  nighr  to 
the  landin',  in  the  big  stun  house  with  the  great 
black  walnuts  in  the  door-yard;  her  father  he 
was  squire  then,  and  he  com'  to  be  judge  arter- 
wards.    And  Hatty,  she  was  the  ^ootieet  gal  in 


the  place,  and  the  smartest  and  the  best;  and 
she'd  had  advantages  too,  I  tell  you,  Forester; 
why  she  was  down  to  Mrs.  Willard's,  at  Tn^ 
thar,  three  quarters ;  and,  when  she  come  baok| 
she  knowed  everything. 

"  I  tell  you  she  voi  a  scholar,  and  she  danced^ 
and  played  the  piano.  Oh,  I  tell  you  she  was  a 
monstrous  sight  too  smart  for  me,  and  is  now» 
for  that  matter. 

"  But  some  how  she  seemed  always  to  have  a 
kind  0'  sneakmg  kindness  for  me,  and  she  was 
content  to  have  me  along  side  of  her,  and  keep 
her  company,  at  parties  and  pic  nics  and  so  on, 
and  ef  I  didn't  say  much,  I  liked  to  look  at  her^ 
and  be  near  by  her ;  and  she  didn't  snub  me  like 
the  other  gals  did ;  and  she  seemed  to  like  to 
have  me  near  her,  too.  And  I  was  happy,  now 
I  tell  you.  I  don't  know  how  'twas  you  see,  for 
I  dont  know  nothin'  about  sympathies,  and  ro- 
mance and  Hch,  but  it  seems  to  me,  now,  as  I 
look  back  on't,  that  I  jest  liked  Hatty  because  it 
was  Hatty ;  and  she  liked  me,  because  it  was 
'Ky." 

**  That's  it,  jest,"  said  Jack  Hardyman,  «  and 
I  never  did  see,  what  ever  she  see  to  likoin  you, 
no  how." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  or  more  philo- 
sophical, 'Ky,"  said  Forester,  "without  knowing 
it,  you've  hit  on  the  very  thought,  which  some 
very  clever  people  have  called  the  very  finest 
thought  of  a  great  French  writer  and  philoso- 
pher." 

"Waal,  may  be  'tis;  I  don't  know  nothin' 
about  philosophy  nor  French,  but  I  do  know 
that,  arter  all,  it's  jest  as  well  Hatty  did  like  me, 
for  in  the  eend  I  guess  it  was  I  saved  her  the 
heartbreak. 

"Waal,  bime-bye,  thar  came  news  m  the  vil- 
lage that  there  was  a  new  dancin'  master  comin' 
to  teach  all  on  us  young  folks  dancin',  and  man- 
ners, and  perHte  behavior,  and  how  to  stand, 
and  how  to  walk ;  jest  as  if  we  didn't  know  how 
to  stand,  as  had  stud  up  to  better  men  nor  ever 
filled  his  shoes — lot  alone  bars  and  painters — or 
jest  as  ef  we  didn't  know  how  to  walk,  as  could 
rack  off  more  miles  afore  breakfast,  than  he  could 
in  a  week.  And  then  he  was  to  t<^<M)h  us  what  to 
do  with  our  hands — gosh !  but  I'd  like  to  had 
my  hands  under  his  snoot,  the  first  time  as  ever 
I  seen  him — ^and  how  to  hand  the  gals  down 
stairs,  and  into  supper,  and  how  to  hoist  mm- 
brellas,  and  sich  falderals. 

"  Waal,  he  was  one  Professor  Gammu^  they 
called  him,  but  I  thought  all  along  he  acted  more 
like  gammon,  but  when  I  sed  so  they  was  all 
down  on  me  right  ai  oncet    And  wasm'^Vs^^sSu 
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elegant  gentlem&n,  and  hadn't  he  sioh  elegant 
whiskers,  and  sich  dear,  sweet  mastashers,  and 
ridi  weeny  little  feet  all  in  Tarnished  gaiters,  and 
iieh  white  hands,  all  in  yaller  kid  gloves.  Oh  I 
there  wam*t  no  sich  a  man  no  how,  as  Professor 
Qammii^  /  Waal,  now  I  canH  say  but  he  was  a 
food  looking  feller,  and  a  genteel  looking  feller; 
and  he  dressed  fust  rate,  in  a  blue  coat  with  gold 
buttons,  and  black  cloth  pantaloons  that  sot  as 
tight  as  wax  to  a  right  handsome  leg ;  and  his 
hair,  it  was  all  ourlj  like  a  poodle  dog's,  and  his 
miutashers  oiled  as  slick  as  silk — and  didn't  he 
dance  beautifUl  t  Waal !  it  must  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  folks  to  see  the  way  him  and  Hatty 
used  to  dance,  at  the  publics,  waltzes,  and  polkas 
•bd  redowas,  and  I  don't  know  what  all ;  and  it 
VM  a  pleasure  to  some,  I  heard  say.  But  it 
wam't  no  pleasure  to  me,  I  tell  you ;  and  I  got 
Jealous,  and  made  a  fool  of  myself,  as  men  doos 
e'en  a-most  always,  when  they  do  git  Jealous ; 
and  I  blowed  out  at  Hatty,  and  gin  her  a  piece 
of  my  mind ;  and  she  gin  me  back  a  piece  of 
her'n,  and  then  I  sulked  and  she  sulked ;  and  I 
left  off  goin'  to  see  her;  and  I  quarreled  with 
Jack  h^re,  and  she  got  sad,  and  I  got  mad,  al- 
most, and  things  went  wuss  and  wuss,  and  when 
we  met  in  the  street,  she'd  look  'tother  way — 
and  then  I  tried  to  spark  Sail  Mills,  to  see  if  I 
eouldn't  set  Hatty  jealous ;  but  Sail  Mills  reck- 
oned as  she  didn't  want  no  other  gal's  cast-off 
beaux,  and  so  I  gin  up.  And  then  news  came  as 
Hatty  was  a  goin'  to  marry  the  Professor,  and 
they  was  a'most  always  together  like ;  and  I 
don't  know  how  it  was.  Hatty  she  says  notp,  as 
she  only  carried  on  so  aU-fired,  to  bring  me  to ; 
but  if  she  did  that  wam't  the  way ;  and  I  sulked 
jest  to  bring  her  to,  and  that  wam't  the  way, 
nuther.  But  I  do  know  if  she  was  a-meaning  to 
marry  that  'ar  scamp — for  a  scamp  he  was,  and 
%  darned  black-hearted  scamp  too — it  was  all  my 
own  fault;  and  it  was  all  Heayen's  massy  as  she 
was  saved  arter  all. 

'*  Waal  I  I  believed  as  she  was  a-goin'  to  marry 
him,  and  Qammut  believed  it  too,  and  I  got  a 
feelin'  so  bad,  as  I  couldn't  stay  to  see  it,  no 
how.  So  the  folks,  at  the  farm,  they  wanted  a 
new  team  of  horses,  and  they'd  heerd  tell  of  a 
fine  span  someways  off  in  Vermont,  beyond 
Hontpelier,  and  I  concluded  to  go  arter  them,  as 
a  change  wouldn't  do  me  no  harm,  any  how.  So 
I  up,  one  fine  summer  morning,  and  across  the 
lake,  and  into  Vermont,  and  away!  over  the 
Muntry,  arter  them  'ar  horses.  Waal,  I  found 
them,  and  I  bought  them,  and  a  pretty  good 
bargiun  I  made  on  them  too.  So  I  was  a-coming 
•long  homeward,  one  day  in  my  wagon,  about 


six  miles  'tother  side  of  Montpelier,  with  my  old 
sorrel  in  the  shafts,  and  the  new  team  hitched 
on  behind,  and  it  was  a  right  hot  day,  and  I  was 
clean  tuckered  out,  and  sorrel  was  tuckered  out 
'too,  and  the  new  team  they  was  tuckered  out, 
and  I  was  lookin'  sharp,  I  tell  you,  for  some 
place  where  I  could  get  a  rest,  and  a  bit  and  a 
sup  for  myself,  and  a  drink  for  the  horses,  and 
bime-bye,  we  came  to  a  poor  bit  of  a  ricketty, 
tumble-down  house,  as  had  been  better  in  its 
day,  but  the  piazza  that  had  half  tumbled  down, 
and  half  the  window  panes  was  broken  and 
stuffed  up  to  keep  the  wind  out,  with  old  hats 
and  flannel  shirts ;  and  the  garden  was  all  gone 
to  rack  and  ruin,  and  over  the  door  was  a  sign, 
<  Hiram  Dolittle,  tailor,  making,  mending,  clean- 
ing and  repairing,'  and  by  the  window  was 
another  sign  '  Cakes  and  Beer.' 

**So,  though  it  was  a  mean-lookin'  plaoe,  I 
thought  I'd  go  in  and  take  a  rest  anyhow,  and 
see  how  the  beer  'd  go.  I  went  in,  and  on  a  sort 
of  bench  there  was  a  miserable  looking,  lean, 
withered  old  man  a-settin'  cross-legged,  stitching 
away,  as  it  was  for  life;  and  beside  him  a  tall, 
thin,  yellow,  bony  woman,  een'amost  all  skin  and 
bone,  pressing  the  seams,  as  the  old  man  turned 
them  off,  with  a  heavy  goose.  A  half  a  dozen  of 
the  nastiest  kind  of  children,  some  on  them  eatiu' 
green  apples,  and  some  on  them  suokin'  nasty, 
unhuUsome  candies,  was  all  around,  about — but 
there  was  a  kind  of  something  in  them  children's 
faces,  and  in  the  old  tailor's  face,  as  came  across 
my  memory,  as  if  it  was  in  a  dream.  I  couldn't 
tell,  if  it  had  been  to  save  me,  where  I'd  seen 
them  'ere  faces ;  but  I  had  seen  'em  somewhere 
afore. 

<'  Waal,  the  thin,  yellow  woman,  ses  she  to  me, 
'Whatis't,  mister?'  and  ses  I,  *  I  see  you  sell 
cakes  and  beer,  and  I  want  to  take  a  rest  and  a 
bite  and  a  drop,  and  to  give  my  horses  a  drop 
too,  for  it's  a  hot  day,  ma'am,'  ses  I,  <  and  I  ani 
my  horses  we're  pooty  well  tuckered,  atween  the 
heat,  and  the  dust,  and  the  want  of  water.'  So, 
she  opened  the  door  for  me,  into  the  parlor,  and 
bid  me  welcome,  and  sent  her  biggest  boy  to 
water  my  horsesi  and  brought  me  the  cakes  and 
beer;  and  though  it  was  all  very  plain  and  very 
poor,  it  was  jest  as  dean  as  a  new  pin,  and  I 
could  see,  in  twenty  little  things,  the  signs  of 
better  times  gone  by ;  and  the  marks  of  what  I 
didn't  know  the  meaning  of  then,  but  Hatty's 
taught  me  that  since,  refinement 

"So  I  sot,  and  I  sot^  and  I  munched  my  cakes 
and  sipped  the  root-beer,  and  I  kept  up  a  most 
consnmed  thinking,  mostly  about  Hatty,  and 
whAl  ft  fbol  I'd  ft  ben  anl  mftde  of  myself;  and 
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gich  like.  Waal,  all  at  once,  I  raised  up  mj 
eyes,  and  what  should  I  see  over  the  mantel  but 
a  picter  of  the  Professor — a  picter  of  Qammu^  of 
Baltimore,  here  in  a  poor  tailor's  shop,  'tother 
side  MontpeUer.  I  rubbed  mj  eyes,  and  I  looked 
and  I  looked  again,  and  I  raised  up  and  changed 
the  light ;  but  still,  there  wam't  no  doubt,  it  was 
iVofessor  GammvA 

**  Waal,  I  hollered  then,  as  I  wanted  to  pay 
my  bill,  and  when  the  thin,  yellow  woman,  she 
came  in,  arter  I  had  paid  her  the  bill,  ses  I, 
*  Waal,  Miss  J)olittle,  so  youVe  had  the  iVofessor 
here  I  Great  man,  the  Professor !  Is  he  any  kin 
o'youra,  the  Professor,  that  you  keep  his  portrait 
here  over  your  ohimbly  t' 

**  *  Professorl*  ses  she,  all  in  amaze.  *  Mas^ 
sUtos  I  dear  man,  what  dew  you  mean  7' 

<«<Waair  ses  I,  'maybe  you'U  tell  me  that 
t&Dt  a  portrait  of  the  Professor,  may  be  you  will, 
Miss  DoUtUe.' 

'''Dear  man,  ses  she,  what  you  means  an 
airth,  or  under  heavings,  by  your  jprofemoTS,  1 
dun  know.  That  'are's  the  picter  of  my  good 
man,  Peleg  Dolittle,  as  was ;  and  as  is  in  Abra- 
ham's buzzum,  now.  He  was  a  good  husband, 
whUe  he  liyed,  and  we  didn't  want  for  nothin', 
then.  But  he  went  down  to  York,  to  git  better 
wages,  and  he  tuk  sick  and  died;  and,  since 
that,  I'm  a  poor  disconserlate  widder ;  but  Fm 
my  Peleg  Dolittle's  widow  still  anyhow,  and 
them's  Peleg's  young  ones,  tew,  as  you  saw  out 
by  yonder ;  and  old  man  Dolittle  he  works,  and 
I  works,  and  we  manages  to  make  both  ends 
meet  somehow.  But  it's  hard  work  now  my  Pe- 
leg's  gone.' 

"Waal,  I  listened  and  I  looked,  and  at  last 
ses  I,  '  Then  that's  not  the  picter  of  Professor 
Gammv^,  Miss  Dolittle?  I'm  to  onderstand  that^ 
hey!' 

"  'Your  to  onderstand,'  ses  she,  'as  that's  the 
picter  of  my  husband,  ae  woe,  Peleg  Dolittle, 
tailor;  and  cuss  your  saace,'  ses  she,  '  the  quicker 
you're  out  o'  my  house  the  better.' 

"  Waal,  I  quit  I  tell  you,  and  the  way  I  came 
home  was  a  caution,  and  when  I  got  to  the  land- 
in',  the  first  question  I  asked  was,  'Is  Hatty 
Hardyman  married  to  the  Professor,  yit?'  and 
they  up  and  told  me  she  was  not — and  then  I 
met  Jack  Hardyman,  here,  and  I  up  and  told 
him  ererything  jest  as  it  fell  out,  and  he  belicTed 
me,  because  I  don't  lie,  and  nerer  didn't ;  and  so 
we  laid  a  plaa^  and  we  went  up  together  to  old 
maa  Hardyman's,  and  we  was  shown  into  the 
parlor ;  and  there  was  Hatty  and  the  Professor, 
tatt-ao'tate,  as  they  calls  it,  and,  when  we  eomes 


in,  Hatty  she  rises  up,  quite  pleasant,  and  set 
she— 

"  '  Why  how  do  you  do,  Mister  Hezekiah,'  set 
she,  'why  you'te.ben  quite  a  stranger  in  our 
place.' 

"  '  The  young  gentleman's  ben  on  his  travels, 
to  tmprove  his  parts,'  ses  the  Professor,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  '  Waal,'  ses  I,  '  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
my  parts,  but  I've  improved  my  mind  some, 
since  I  left    I've  lamed  one  or  two  things.' 

^  '  Indeed,'  ses  the  Professor,  '  and  if  I  might 
be  so  bold,  where  did  you  lam  them  ?' 

"'In  Yarmont,'  ses  I,  'way  up  above  Moni- 
pelier.' 

"  '  Ah  I  indeed,'  ses  hi0,  like  as  if  it  kind  o* 
.stuck  in  his  throat,  '  and  what  did  you  think  o* 
the  country  up  thereiways?' 

"Oh,  for  the  coxmtry,'  ses  I,  'the  country's 
well  enough,  but  I  don't  think  much  of  the  people 
no  how.' 

"  '  Why,'  ses  he,  "  what's  the  matter  with  Um 
people  ?' 

"  '  Oh  r  ses  I,  '  there's  too  many  of  them  Do* 
lUUee  among  them  altogether.' 

"  '  Dolittles,'  ses  he,  '  what  d'ye  mean  by  thatr 

"'Oh!'  ses  I,  'Dolittles,  both  by  name  and 
by  game,  that's  what  I  mean,'  ses  I,  'and  it's  a 
poor  country  too.  I  never  seed  but  one  gooee  in 
the  hull  on  it' 

'"Only  one  g — g — goose?'  sed  he,  kind  o' 
stuttering. 

"  '  Only  one  goose,'  ses  I,  'Professor;  and  that 
was  in  a  poor  tailor's  house,  and  his  name  mm 
Dolittle,  and  thar'  was  a  poor,  thin,  yellow  woman 
a  drivin'  that  are  goose  for  a  livin'.' 

"  *  Drivin'  a  goose  for  a  livin',  Mr.  Hezekiah  I' 
ses  Hatty,  '  that's  a  very  odd  way  of  makin'  a 
livin',  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hezekiah,  and  a  reiy 
poor  way,  too." 

"'You'd  a  thought  so,  Miss  Hatty,'  says  I, 
'  ef  you'd  a  seen  that  poor,  thin,  yellow  woman. 
But  she'd  a  mighty  fine  picter  over  hor  mantel- 
piece, Miss  Hatty.  She  had  now,  I  tell  you. 
Professor,  and  that  was  the  picter  of  a  Dolittle 
too,  one  Peleg,  as  went  down  to  York  to  better 
himself-  at  tailoring,  and  he  tuk  sick,  and  died 
one  day,  and  left  that  poor,  thin,  yellow  woman 
a  widder,  and  them  nastiest  sort  of  children— 
they  was  almighty  nasty  children.  Miss  Hatty,' 
ses  L  'He  left  them  orphans.  But  I  think  hell 
come  to  life  agin,  one  of  these  here  odd  days, 
that  Peleg  Dolittle,  I  swon  I  do,'  ses  I,  'Professor 
Gammvt' 

"  So  the  IVofessor  he  banged  up,  and,  says  he, 
'  Fts  heerd  enough  of  \m^^«t^«siA'^  "vs^^  SsS^  vs& 
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one  night;  and  I  hope,  MIbb  Hatty/  ses  he, 
'when  I  come  next  to  see  yon,  there'll  be  no 
boon  here  r 

''So  he  quit;  and  Jack  Hardyman  and  I  told 
Hatty  the  hall  tmth;  and  atween  lafiing  and 
oiying,  there  was  a  high  Ume  of  it  And  we 
settled,  as  Jack  should  go  oyer  into  Vermont, 
and  see  as  what  I  sed  was  tme ;  and  Hatty  she 
was  to  keep  on  with  the  iVofessor,  and  encourage 
him  any  ways  and  all  ways,  so  as  he  shouldn't 
take  the  skeer,  and  streak  it  afore  we  was  ready 
for  him. 

<*Waal!  Jack  Hardyman  went;  and  Hatty 
kept  the  Professor  hanging  on ;  and  I  fixed  our 
plan,  right,  with  Black  Nelly  and  Jem  Brown,  as 
was  the  squire,  and  when  Jack,  he  came  back 
and  reported  it  all  Jest  so ;  Pd  got  it  all  fixed 
slick  with  Jem  Brown  and  Nelly ;  and  Hatty  'd 
got  it  all  right  with  the  iVofessor. 

"You  see,  Frank,  he'd  persuaded  on  her  to 
consent  to  a  run-a-way  match,  and  to  be  married 
afore  the  squire.  And  Hatty  she'd  consented; 
but  she  was  so  modest  and  so  shy,  that  the  cere- 
mony it  must  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  they  must 
meet  in  the  dark,  under  the  big  oak  tree,  in  Loto 
Lane,  and  they  mustn't  speak  never  a  word,  but 
Jest  go  to  the  squire's  office,  and  git  through 
with  it.  And  Hatty  promised  as  she'd  bring  her 
brother  Jack,  and  a  young  friend  of  hers  as 
bridesmaid,  and  a  young  friend  of  Jack's  as 
groomsman ;  and  Jack  he  was  to  give  his  sister 
away.  And  all  was  fixed ;  and  Jem  Brown  he 
was  consenting;  and  the  Tery  next  night  was 
named,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  moon  would  be 
down,  and  all  as  dark  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

"Waal!  you  see.  Forester,  we'd  put  Black 
Nelly  up  to  it,  and  she  was  to  act  Hatty;  and  we 
got  her  up  slick  I  tell  you ;  all  in  white  muslin, 
stiffed  and  starched  and  flounced  and  furbelowed, 
with  orange  flowers  in  her  white  bonnet,  and  a 


big  thick  white  Tell;  and  she  went,  leaning  on 
Jack's  arm,  and  Hatty  and  I  went,  arm  in  arm, 
together  as  bridesmaid  and  groomsman ;  and  that 
was  the  first  time  we'd  been  arm  in  arm  for 
many  a  day. 

"  Waal !  we  met  at  the  big  oak  tree,  in  Lore 
Lane,  and  Jack  delivered  Nelly  over  to  her  ardent 
lovyer.  And  we  see  him  squeexe  her  and  kiss 
her  more  nor  twenty  times,  as  we  went  along ; 
and  every  lime  the  Professor  he  kissed  Nelly, 
Hatty  she  pinched  my  arm,  and  so  we  soon  came 
to  a  kind  of  right  understanding. 

**  Waal !  we  got  to  Squire  Brown's  office,  and 
all  went  on  right,  'til  the  ring  was  on  the  darkey 
gal's  finger,  and  all  was  finished,  all  but  the  last 
words,  as  would  have  made  them  man  and  wife, 
for  sartain. 

"But  jest  then,  Jem  Brown  he  stops  short, 
and  begins  to  hem  and  ha !  and  at  last,  says  he, 
*  Blame  it  all!  I  can't  recollect  nothin'  in  the 
dark ;  I  must  have  a  light  anyhow,  and  look  at 
the  statoot,  else  it'll  be  a  weddin'  as  isn't  no  wed- 
din',  arter  all !'  and  so  he  sot  off  about  fifty  loco 
focot  all  at  onoet,  and  showed  the  black  face  of 
the  bride,  and  Jack  Hardyman,  and  me,  and  Jem 
Brown,  and,  what  was  wust  of  all,  Hatty  Hardy- 
man, all  a  laffing  at  him,  fit  to  kill,  and  Black 
Nelly  a  bustin' — ^it  all  comed  over  him  at  oncet; 
and  he  Jest  turned  as  white  as  ashes,  and  he 
made  tracks  in  a  minnit,  and  no  one  ever  heerd 
tell  on  him  again  in  these  parts ;  but  I  guess  he 
went  back  to  Mrs.  DolitUe,  and  all  the  little  Do- 
littles,  and  the  goose !  and  I  guess  he's  there  yit, 
ef  so  be  you  care  to  go  and  look  him  up,  Frank 
Forester.  As  for  me,  why  I  married  Hatty  the 
next  week,  and  I  haint  repented  of  it  yet,  and  I 
guess  she  haint,  neither. 

"  And  that's  what  I  call  *  a  weddin'  as  wam't 
a  weddin',  and  a  Yankee  dancin'  master  done.' 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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INNOCENT  CHILD  AND  SNOW-WHITE  FLOWER. 


BT  WILLIAM  CULLIH  BBTANT 


IinrocEirT  child  and  snow-white  flower ! 
Well  are  you  paired  in  your  opening  hour ; 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  the  lovely  meet. 
Stainless  with  stainless,  and  sweet  with  sweet. 

White  ss  those  leaves  Just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  folds  of  thy  own  young  heart ; 
Guilty  passion  and  oankering  care, 
Never  have  left  their  traoes  there. 


Artless  one !  though  thou  gasest  now, 
O'er  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow, 
Soon  will  it  tire  thy  ehildish  eye. 
Fair  as  it  is,  thou  wilt  throw  it  by. 

Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weaiy  hour, 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  snow-white  floweri 
Yet,  u  thy  tender  years  depart, 
Keep  Chat  white  and  famoeent  heart 


fSnUnd  ••eordmg  to  aot  of  CoQeroM.  in  tiM  jMt  1865,  by  Axramau  H.  8h,  in  tho  Clcrk'i  Oflict  of  Um  Diitriefc 

Court  of  the  United  Statei  in  and  for  tho  Baitern  Diitrict  of  Penn«ylvnnin.^ 

MARY    STUART. 

A  BOMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 


BT  WILLIAM  DOWB. 


Continued  firom  Jum  Number. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Btnte  of  Scotland  on  Mary^t  ArriTal— Tronblet  on  the 
■eore  o£  Reiigion— She  it  eeeroely  allowed  to  hav« 
BlaM  in  iter  own  Chapel— John  Knox— Both w^il'i 
Rioti—Hii  firit  attempt  to  Abduct  the  Queen  of 
3cota— It  ii  prevented — He  ii  Banished — Beheading 
of  Sir  John  Gordon  in  the  Qneen*i  preeenee — The 

•  Poet  Okasttlar. 

I  find  myself 
Ai  among  strangers ;  not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joyi. 
Where  have  they  vanished  ? 

Ths  Piccolomiwi. 

She  entered  with  a  sweet,  commanding  grace ; 
Her  very  preeenee  paradised  the  place. 

Th.  Hstwood. 

These  lines  of  Hejwood,  (addressed  to  Mary's 
granddaughter,  Elixabeth,  who  appears  to  have 
inherited  some  of  her  beauty,)  do  not  make  an 
exactly  appropriate  motto,  inasmuch  as  Scotland 
was  as  little  of  a  Paradise  after  the  queen  came 
into  it,  as  it  was  before.  Still,  her  first  recep- 
tion was  cordial  enough.  When  her  unexpected 
arrival  was  announced  in  the  Firth  by  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  ran  to  welcome  her.  Enox  bitterly  admits 
this,  and  says,  "the  Protestants  were  not  the 
slowest"  But  he  consoled  himself  with  the  fog 
that  took  place  at  that  time,  and  plainly  indi- 
cated, he  says — except  to  those  who  were  blind — 
the  sentiment  of  Heaven  respecting  her  coming 
into  the  country,  and  the  evil  fortune  she  brought 
along  with  her.  The  Lord  James  Stuart,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  others,  came  to  conduct  the 
queen  to  Holyrood ;  and  as  there  were  no  wheeled 
carriages,  they  were  obliged  to  collect  ponies 
2nd  shelties  for  the  use  of  Mary  and  her  escort 
Her  French  horses  and  their  housings  had  been 
carried  away  in  the  ship  seized  by  Elizabeth's 
cruisers,  and  she  was  greatly  scandalized  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sorry  jades  provided  for  the 
occasion.  Brantome  says  he  saw  tears  of  vexa- 
tion in  her  eyes.  In  spite  of  the  shabby  caval- 
cade, however,  she  received  a  warm  welcome 
firom  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  The  several 
trades  came  out  with  bands  and  musicians,  lining 


the  road  by  which  she  passed,  and  following  in 
her  train.  She  was  sexenaded  at  night,  in  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  by  a  company  of  four  or 
five  hundred  persons  from  the  town,  with  fiddles 
and  rebecs,  who  made  a  very  discordant  and 
dreary  sort  of  melody.  At  the  same  time,  John 
Enox  and  some  of  the  preacheis  sent  people  to 
sing  psalms.  Mary  very  complaisantly  endured 
all  this  music  for  several  nights,  in  the  midst  of 
the  jests,  epigrams  and  shrugs  of  her  French 
friends ;  but  was,  at  last,  induced  to  remove  her 
lodging  from  the  exposed  ground-floor  to  a  more 
retired  wing  of  the  palace. 

On  her  arrival,  Mary  constituted  her  Privy 
Council,  which  consisted  of  seven  Protestants 
and  five  Catholics ;  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault;  Gordon,  Earl  of  Huntley;  Campbell, 
Earl  of  Argyll;  the  earls  of  Bothwell,  Errol, 
Marischal,  Athol,  Morton,  Montrose,  Glencaim, 
the  lords  Erskine  and  James  Stuart — the  latter, 
mentioned  at  the  toil  of  the  list,  being  the  real 
head  of  it  He  was  Mary's  prime  minister,  and 
her  secretary  of  state  was  Maitland,  of  Lething- 
ton.  Both  of  these  were  the  correspondents  and 
political  friends  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
minister,  Cecil.  From  the  beginning,  the  Queen 
of  Scots  found  herself  surrounded  by  the  enemies 
of  her  state  and  religion.  Lord  James  Stuart, 
now  thirty-one  years  old,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  James  V .  and  the  Lady  Margaret  Erskine. 
He  was  made  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  by  his 
father,  and  in  1548,  accompanied  the  queen, 
his  sister,  into  France,  as  we  have  already  said. 
On  his  return,  perceiving  the  inevitable  growth 
of  the  reformation,  which  promised  such  solid 
benefits  to  the  supplanters  of  a  fich  church,  he 
joined  the  reformers,  and  his  subtle  brain,  aided 
by  the  education  he  had  received,  g^ve  him  a 
large  ascendancy  among  them.  He  was  it  double- 
faced  man  through  life,  and  made  usa  of  the 
natural  affection  of  his  sister  Mary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  support  of  Elizabeth  on  the  other, 
for  his  own  aggrandizement  He  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  a  bloody-minded 
man,  as  we  shall  see.    His  coUeagae,  Lethington^ 
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ilTe  yean  his  sanior,  was  a  good  scholar,  who 
had  studied  the  law  and  traxeled  on  the  conti- 
nent Haying  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John 
Knox,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  made  him 
secretary  of  state,  in  1558,  and  he  still  retained 
the  office.  He  was  the  dishonorable  correspon- 
dent of  Cecil,  a  man  of  shifts  and  stratagems, 
and  deeply  steeped  in  all  the  tragedies  of  this 
history.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  another  of  the 
homicides,  was  nephew  of  the  banished  Earl  of 
Angus,  Damley*s  grandfather.  He  had  liyed  in 
poverty,  till  the  rebellion  of  the  nobles  enabled 
him  to  come  again  to  Scotland  and  claim  some 
of  the  estates  of  his  house.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
and  always  at  the  serrice  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  one  of  the  strongest 
adherents  of  the  queen,  was  also  a  Protestant, 
and  chief  of  the  clan  of  which  John  Knox  was 
bom  a  vassal.  The  Earl  of  Huntley,  head  of  the 
family  of  Gordon,  was  likewise  on  the  side  of  the 
queen.  The  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  the  lords  Lind- 
say and  Ruthven,  were  Protestant  partizans  of 
the  statmchest  order.  These  were  the  men  who 
acted  the  most  prominent  parts  on  the  Scottish 
stage  at  that  time ;  and,  on  a  leyel  with  them 
all,  stood  John  Knox,  a  spirit  suited  to  that 
fierce  age  of  controversy. 

Mary  had  not  been  a  week  in  Scotland,  when 
she  had  a  foretaste  of  what  she  was  to  undergo. 
On  Sunday,  24th  of  August,  the  ceremony  of  the 
mass  was  disturbed  in  her  chapel,  by  a  mob  set 
on  by  Knox  and  headed  by  Lord  Lindsay,  who, 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  stood  at  the  door 
threatening  the  lives  of  the  idolatrous  priests. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Lord  James  could 
save  the  latter  from  violence.  The  queen  was 
deeply  offended,  and  her  French  friends  wished 
themselves  well  out  of  such  a  terrible  country. 
Mary  was  next  called  on  to  fight  a  theolo^cal 
duel  with  John  Knox,  in  an  interview,  of  which 
the  Lord  James  was  the  sole  witness,  and  which 
Knox  himself  has  recorded.  She  began  by  re- 
proaching him  for  writing  his  **  Trumpet  Blast 
against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women." 
He  defended  his  book.  One  Englishman,  he  said, 
wrote  against  it ;  but  he  had  not  read  him.  Ho 
still  thought  himself  more  able  to  sustain  his  own 
arguments  in  that  book,  than  any  ten  men  in 
Europe  wei  e  to  confute  him. 

"  Then,  ye  think  that  I,  as  a  queen,  have  no 
just  authority,"  said  the  young  lady. 

In  reply  to  this  simple  thrust,  Knox  swerved 
aside  into  the  subject  of  expediency,  which 
teaches  people  to  bear  with  what  cannot  be 
remedied.     Mary  listened,  and  then  replied — 

"Tou   have   taught   the  people    to    receive 


another  religion  than  the  one  their  prinoee  al- 
low. God  commands  snl^ectB  to  obey  their 
rulers." 

«<  If  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  of  Pharaoh's 
belief,  or  if  the  men  of  the  Aposties'  time  were 
of  the  religion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  what 
religion  should  we  have  now  in  the  world?" 
retorted  the  reformer,  happily  enough. 

**But  none  of  them  raised  the  sword  against 
their  princes,"  resumed  Mary. 

Kno^  was  not  so  happy  now  in  his  reply,  and 
the  queen  was  obliged  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
point — of  the  sword.  Then,  being  at  bay,  the 
old  man  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which,  in 
a  latter  age,  rung  the  knell  of  her  grandson. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  the  sword  should  be  used, 
if  princes  exceed  their  bounds."  Knox  poshed 
St  Paul  aside  and  anticipated  St.  Just  The 
queen  listened,  turned  pale,  and  remained  with- 
out speaking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lord 
James  asked  her  if  she  were  ill,  whereupon  she 
wept  a  little ;  but,  drying  up  her  tears,  she  said, 
looking  at  Knox — 

"Then,  I  perceive  my  subjects  are  to  obey 
you,  and  not  me." 

Knox  disclaimed  this,  but  said  princes  and 
people  should  be  subject  to  God,  who  has  com- 
manded queens  to  be  nursing  mothers  of  the 
church. 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  young  lady,  with  her 
usual  plidnness — "but  ye  are  not  the  church 
that  I  irill  nourish."  -. 

"  Your  will,  madam,  is  no  reason ;  neither  does 
your  thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the 
true  spouse  of  Christ" 

Knox  tells  us  that  this  was  his  reply.  But  we 
hardly  think  he  answered  so  rudely.  He  exag- 
gerated his  report,  probably.  Other  passages 
fbllowed,  and  all  ended  as  such  arguments  usually 
do.  Knox  having  withdrawn,  declared  he  found 
in  her  a  proud  and  crafty  wit  and  an  Indurate 
heart  Randolph,  writing  of  the  interview,  said 
the  reformer  knocked  so  hastily  on  the  queen's 
heart  (a  vivid  expression!)  that  he  made  her 
weep:  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  said  Knox 
should  have  behaved  more  gently  toward  her^ 
an  unpersuaded  princess,  who,  in  her  comporting 
with  him,  had  shown  a  wisdom  far  exceeding  her 
years.  Buchanan,  also,  alluding  to  Mary,  as 
she  was  at  this  time,  says — 

"  Furthermore,  beside  the  variety  of  her  dan- 
gers, the  excellency  of  her  mien,  the  delicacy  of 
her  beauty,  the  fVeshness  of  his  blooming  years, 
and  the  excellency  of  her  wit,  all  joined  in  her 
recommendation.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  virtue  in  her,  and  a  similitude  of  something 
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rery  worthy;  but,  (mark  his  conclusion!)  of 
course,  it  was  all  deception,  though  yery  agreea- 
ble to  the  Tulgar." 

These  words  are  highly  significant  of  what  the 
Queen  of  Scots  truly  was,  and  just  as  significant 
of  the  character  of  poor  Buchanan. 

Being  resoWed  to  support  her  authority,  Mary 
now  issued  a  proclamation  that  her  chaplains 
should  not  be  molested ;  and  this  was  obeyed  so 
cfieerfully,  that  Knox  said  people  were  bewitched 
by  the  queen.  As  if  to  confirm  this,  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  made  a  complimentary  pageant,  in 
honor  of  Mary  and  her  kinsmen,  the  Quises. 
She  and  they  rode  through  the  city  under  trium- 
phal arches,  in  the  midst  of  masquers,  jBorris- 
dancers,  shows  and  allegories.  At  the  Butter 
Tron  of  the  city,  there  was  an  arch  on  which 
were  children  singing  psalms ;  and  one  of  these 
addressed  some  yerses  to  the  queen,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a  Bible  and  Psalter.  At  the 
first,  which  was  flattering,  the  queen  smiled, 
says  Knox ;  but  at  the  last  she  frowned.  If  she 
did  look  graye,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  because 
the  bairn  talked  like  a  young  John  Knox  about 
the  book.  John  also  records  with  horror  that 
she  gaye  the  two  large  books  to  be  carried  by 
her  page  Erskine — a  pestilent  Papist,  as  any  in 
Scotland.  A  little  farther  on,  the  reformers  had 
prepared  the  deAth  of  Eorab,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
for  idolatry;  and  they  were  next  to  haye  the 
burmng  of  a  priest  at  the  mass,  when  the  stout 
Earl  of  Huntley  rode  up  and  swore  they  should 
not  insult  their  soyereign  in  that  manner.  Am- 
bling along  on  her  palfrey,  Mary  witnessed  seye- 
ral  other  spectacles,  followed  as  she  went  by  a 
cart  containing  the  propine  or  gift  of  the  city, 
and  conyeying  also  some  singing  children.  When 
she  had  reached  Ilolyrood,  a  deputation  of  citi- 
zens came  and  carrying  this  propine,  which  was  a 
double-gilt  cupboard,  into  the  hall,  prayed  her 
to  accept  it,  and  said  it  had  cost  200  marks.  No 
doubt  this  pageant  was  as  much  a  punishment 
as  a  pleasure  to  the  young  queen. 

Next  day  Mary  gaye  a  grand  entertainment  to 
the  nobles  of  her  court,  and  on  that  occasion  set 
forth  her  fine  French  furniture,  carpets,  mirrors, 
plate  and  yessels,  with  the  most  splendid  effect. 
Neyer  did  Holyrood  look  so  gay ;  and  John  Ejiox 
groaned  horribly  oyer  the  festiyities  and  fascina- 
tions. 

"  Such  French  fiddlers  and  fillocks,"  he  says, 
**and  skipping  not  yery  comely  for  honest  wo- 
men ;"  and  he  records,  with  a  sneering  seyerity, 
the  young  queen's  obseryation,  that  "  she  saw 
nothing  in  Scotiand  but  grayity,  which  repugned 
her  nature,  for  she  was  brought  up  in  joyousi- 


tie."  Mary's  uncle,  the  Grand  Prior,  now 
turned  to  France  with  Damyille  and  Chastelar, 
(D'Aumale  had  gone  back  in  the  yessel  that 
brought  him  oyer,)  and  the  reformers  began  anew 
to  protest  against  the  mass.  Randolph,  the  Eng- 
lish enyoy  to  Scotiand,  acted  in  concert  with 
them,  and  encouraged  their  disaffection  by  the 
distribution  of  Elizabeth's  gold — as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence. 

In  September,  to  dissipate  her  anxieties,  the 
queen  undertook  a  progress  through  the  country 
to  risit  the  royal  palaces  and  towns,  her  uncle, 
the  Marquis  D'Elboeuf,  the  Lord  James,  and  all 
her  lords  and  ladies  accompanying  her  on  horse- 
back, in  gay  and  gallant  order.  But  surprises, 
outcries  and  yiolence  were  mingled  with  the 
pleasures  of  her  tour.  One  night,  at  Stirling, 
the  whole  court  were  roused  by  screamings  of 
alarm  from  the  queen's  apartment,  and  the  at- 
tendants, running  to  her  assistance,  found  her 
bed  in  a  blaze — the  curtains  haying  taken  fire 
from  a  taper  which  had  burned  near  them.  She 
had  scarcely  recoyered  from  this  shock,  when, 
one  Sunday  morning  in  the  chapel,  she  found  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  wild  tumult  of  her  nobles 
with  drawn  swords,  because  she  had  ordered 
mass  and  was  going  to  attend  it  The  Lord 
James  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  her  Justice  Gene- 
ral, rushed  in  and  so  mauled  her  chaplains  in  her 
presence,  that  priests  and  clerks  fled  from  their 
places  with  broken  heads.  Randolph  calls  this 
fine  sport,  and  says  Mary  shed  a  few  tears.  If 
she  could  haye  clearly  foreseen  to  what  all  this 
yiolence  was  to  lead,  she  would  haye  shed  a  great 
many.  From  Stirling  she  went  on  to  Perth,  and 
there  she  was  made  to  suffer  also.  As  she  en- 
tered the  town  she  was  greeted  with  some  of 
those  rude  religious  shows  which  usually  insulted 
her  creed,  and  which  she  certainly  disliked  with 
the  Catholic  spirit  of  a  Guise.  From  fatigue  and 
yexation — such  as  afterward  prostrated  her  at 
Jedburgh,  as  we  shall  see — she  fainted  on  her 
palfrey  in  the  street,  and  was  borne  insensible 
into  her  palace.  Randolph  says  she  was  subject 
to  such  faintings  after  unkindness  and  grief  of 
mind.  She  soon  recoyered  and  trayeled  on,  weU 
receiyed  by  the  people,  but  (says  John  Enox,) 
under  the  displeasure  of  God — seeing  that  a  great 
many  fires  broke  out  at  that  time,  in  the  places 
she  passed  through.  When  she  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  she  put  a  stop  to  the  carting  and 
bran<Ung  of  some  poor  priests ;  **  and  so,"  groans 
John  Knox,  **  the  deril  got  freedom  again  I" 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  English  am- 
bassador demanded  her  acceptance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh.     She  had  a  council  nov^  ^'CN5k<«s«:- 
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All  the  historians  haye  presented  him  in  the 
light  of  a  menial  and  mere  musician ;  bat  he  was 
oertainly  the  confidant  and  amanuensis  of  his 
mistress  in  her  most  important  correspondence, 
which  no  Scot  in  her  distracted  kingdom  would 
or  could  haTC  carried  on.  Signor  David  seems 
to  haye  soon  begun  to  discharge  his  Tarious  du- 
ties, and,  at  the  solemn  dirge  which  the  queen 
ordered  to  be  chanted  in  her  chapel,  for  her  dead 
husband,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  decease  in 
December,  the  Piedmontese  sung  in  the  choir. 
Mary's  nobles  regarded  these  things  with  dislike, 
and  though  she  requested  that  those  coming  to 
court  would  appear  in  mourning,  they  refused, 
nor  could  she  so  much  as  persuade  the  Earl  of 
Bothwellf— who  had  not  yet  been  arrested  for  the 
Arran  conspiracy. 

In  the  beginning  of  1562,  Mary's  uncle,  the 
Grand  Prior,  being  on  his  way  to  France,  pa9:jed 
through  London  and  visited  Elizabeth,  desiring 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween the  queens.  He  was  cordially  received, 
and  reported  favorably  of  Elizabeth's  disposition 
in  the  matter.  In  May,  Mary  sent  her  Secretary 
of  State,  Lethington,  to  London  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  an  interview  with  her  ^'darrest 
soster  and  consignace."  The  Queen  of  Scots 
certainly  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  would  naturally  count  on  her  own  plead- 
ing of  her  right  of  blood,  in  a  tite  d  tite  with  that 
queen.  But  the  latter  was  always  sternly  resolved 
to  keep  the  Scottish  sovereign  at  arm's  length — 
always  fearing  her  influence  among  the  English, 
especially  the  Catholics,  and  also  somewhat  jeal- 
ous of  the  personal  celebrity  of  Mary.  But  on 
this  occasion  she  gave  Lethington  to  understand 
she  would  go  to  York  to  meet  her  kinswoman ; 
and  the  latter  gave  joyous  orders  for  the  move- 
ment of  her  court  and  nobles  to  the  south.  In 
the  midst  of  her  preparations.  Sir  Henry  Sydney 
came  with  a'  letter  Arom  Elizabeth,  to  say  she 
could  not  **bide  tryst;"  and  Mary  read  it  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Elizabeth  pleaded  that  the 
doings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  under  Pius  IV., 
filled  her,  as  a  Protestant  princess,  with  td^ 
much  anxiety  and  distrust,  to  leave  her  free  to 
ei^oy  the  anticipated  pleasixre.  The  interview 
was  put  off  till  the  next  summer.  But  neither 
summer  nor  winter  was  ever  destined  to  see  those 
rival  queens  look  on  each  other's  faces  or  clasp 
each  other's  hands. 

The  year  1662  was  marked  by  a  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Mary,  for  which  she  is  blamed  by  the 
majority  of  her  biographers.  This  was  the  exe- 
outions  and  forfeitures  of  the  Huntley  Gordons. 
The  history  of  this  affair,  however  is  only  one 


more  proof  of  the  helplessness  of  the  young 
queen  in  the  midst  of  her  nobles.  Since  her 
coming  into  Scotland  she  had  been  swayed  by 
her  half-brother,  the  Lord  James  Stuart,  who 
sought  in  the  confusions  of  the  time,  the  means 
of  building  up  his  own  fortunes.  Ho  had  just 
married  the  daughter  of  Keith,  Eail  Marischal, 
after  having  deserted  his  first  wife,  and  had  in- 
duced the  queen  to  create  him  Earl  of  Mar.  He 
now  coveted  the  rich  earldom  of  Murray,  resting  in 
legal  abeyance  and  held  irregularly  by  Huntley  in 
whose  family  it  had  long  been.  He  relied  upon 
the  interested  favor  of  the  poor  queen,  who  felt 
herself  bound  to  him  for  protecting  her  private 
chapel  and  saving  the  lives  of  her  priests ;  and 
set  before  her  the  refractory  conduct  of  Huntley, 
who  had  refused  to  vacate  the  disputed  earldom. 
He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  earl's  sons 
were  married  to  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  then  under  a  cloud  of  royal  displea- 
sure, and  thus  succeeded  in  exciting  in  her  mind  an 
angry  feeling  against  the  Gordons.  The  latter 
spoke  of  defending  their  patrimony  witli  sword 
and  buckler ;  and  just  at  this  crisis.  Sir  John 
Gordon,  of  Findlater,  Huntley's  son,  stabbed  Lord 
Ochiltree  (with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  about 
land)  in  the  street  of  Edinburgh — an  act  de- 
nounced by  Mar  and  others  as  heincus  and  law- 
defying.  Sir  John  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  Tolbooth ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape  and 
took  refuge  in  the  midst  of  his  clan.  The  queen 
was  now  persuaded  to  undertake  a  royal  ei/re  to 
administer  the  law  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  include  the  Gordon  district  in  the 
circuit.  On  her  progress  she  visited  several 
castles  of  the  nobility,  and  was  met  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Huntley,  who  prayed  her  to  visit 
Huntley  Castle.  But  the  Earl  of  Mar  led  her  to 
believe  the  Gordons  meditated  some  violence 
against  her  train ;  and,  in  some  histories  of  the 
time  it  is  asserted,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
Huntley  was  resolved  to  deliver  her  from  her 
brother,  Lethington  and  the  rest,  and  thus  make 
a  coup  d'etat  after  the  wild  fashion  of  the  period. 
Mar,  being  wary,  persuaded  the  queen  to  dis- 
trust the  Gordons ;  and,  refusing  the  invitation, 
she  passed  on  to  Tamaway,  the  chief  house  of 
the  Murray  Earldom.  Here  she  held  a  council, 
in  which  her  brother,  who  had  his  patent  ready, 
first  sat  as  Earl  of  Murray.  Thence  Mary  jour- 
neyed to  Inverness,  the  castle  of  which,  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  of  Lord  Gordon's  people,  re- 
fused to  admit  her.  The  country  was  raised  by 
Murray's  order,  and  the  place  was  surrendered. 
At  this  time  the  queen  underwent  much  fatigue 
on  horsebaek,  marchmg  tiurough  a  wild  country, 
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in  the  midst  of  alarums,  and  ezpeoting  the  am- 
boshes  or  onsets  of  the  Gbrdons.  She  liked  the 
exercise  and  excitement,  and  exhibited  the  bold 
spirit  for  which  her  uncle  Balafri  had  once  com- 
plimented her.  Randolph,  who  accompanied 
this  warlike  eyre,  says  she  **  repenHd  nothing, 
but  that  she  was  not  a  man  (the  sentiment  also  of 
the  gentle  Desdemona!)  to  know  what  life  it  was 
to  lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  to  walk  upon  the 
causeway  with  a  jack  and  knapsack,  a  Glasgow 
buckler  and  a  broadsword." 

Huntley  and  his  son  were  now  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  queen's  council.  But  they 
fled  to  their  fastnesses,  knowing  they  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  from  Murray ;  and  were,  there- 
fore, put  to  the  horn.  The  old  earl  sent  his 
countess  to  make  an  explanation  before  the 
queen,  but  Murray  refused  to  admit  her;  his 
ofifer  to  abide  a  trial  before  the  peers  of  parlia- 
ment was  also  rejected.  Then  calling  his  clan 
together,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  fiye  hundred 
men  toward  Aberdeen,  where  the  queen  lay, 
guarded  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  with  two  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Huntley  was  attacked  by  his 
fierce  rival  and  defeated  at  the  riyulet  of  Carra- 
chie.  He  and  his  sons.  Sir  John  and  Adam, 
were  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  old  chief  did  not 
survive  the  day  of  battle.  Buchanan  says  that, 
being  a  corpulent  man,  he  was  smothered  in  the 
press.  But  the  Gordons  always  said,  and  per- 
haps truly,  that  he  was  strangled  by  Murray's 
people,  who  knew  what  would  please  their  com- 
mander. When  Mary  heard  of  the  death  of 
Huntley,  and  was  piously  requested  by  Mur- 
ray to  convene  a  oounoU  to  give  public  thanks 
for  such  a  mercy,  she  fk'owned  on  the  mes- 
senger, and  for  a  time  showed  a  dark  counte- 
nance to  those  about  her.  She  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  her  mother's  old  friend  and  cham- 
pion, and  secretly  lamented  the  stem  coercion 
under  which  she  was  acting.  The  all-powerful 
Murray  now  ordered  Sir  John  Gordon,  a  loyal 
subject,  and,  if  tradition  speak  true,  an  admirer 
of  his  beautiful  queen,  to  be  brought  into  Aber- 
deen, bound  like  a  felon,  and  tried  for  treason. 
He  was  quickly  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  in  £ront  of  the  house  in  which  the  queen 
lodged,  Murray  obliging  Mary  to  go  to  the  bal- 
cony and  witness  his  punishment.  Sir  John,  as 
he  stood  on  the  platform,  saw  her,  and  kneeling 
down,  looked  toward  her  with  a  gesture  which 
plainly  besought  her  queenly  mercy.  But  she 
was  helpless.  Sobbing  bitterly,  she  saw  the 
executioner  strike  an  uneffectual  blow,  whieh 
covered  his  face  with  blood;  she  heard  the 
groanings  and  ones  of  the  populace,  and  then, 


with  a  shriek  of  horror,  sank  into  a  swoon.  Six 
of  the  clan  Gordon  were  hanged  on  that  daj; 
and  Murray  wat  preparing  to  send  young  Adam 
Gordon  also  to  the  scaffold,  in  his  seyenteenlk 
year,  when  the  queen,  with  a  wild  effort  at 
independence,  absolutely  forbid  it;  and  the 
youth  was  preserved  to  see  better  days  and  the 
restored  honors  of  his  house.  The  new  Earl  (^ 
Murray  was  now  enabled  to  ei^oy  the  broad 
lands  for  which  he  had  enacted  such  atrocitiei, 
and  the  Chancellorship  of  Scotland,  held  by 
Huntley,  was  at  his  instance  given  to  Jamee 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  subsequently,  like 
Murray  himself,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  bloodiett 
of  Mary's  enemies. 

Heavily  and  sorrowftilly  did  Mary  turn  away 
from  Aberdeen.  With  the  loud  coronach  of  the 
Gordons  in  her  ears,  and  the  omens  of  Sir  John's 
fate  attending  her  steps  and  overshadowing  her 
thoughts,  she  entered  Montrose,  where  suddenly 
her  old  poet-admirer,  Chastelar,  stood  before  her. 
Did  she  foresee  that  he  too,  in  a  short  spaee, 
should  lay  his  bloody  head  on  the  block,  and 
with  bis  last  word  and  look,  reproach  her  too 
fatal,  too  feisoinating  beauty?  She  apparently 
did  not ;  for  she  g^ve  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
listened  with  interest  to  his  intelligence  from 
France.  At  his  first  audience,  he  presented  to 
her  a  letter  which  set  a  great  many  heads  speen* 
lating  as  to  its  contents,  seeing  that  it  was  long^ 
and  that  the  perusal  of  it  seemed  to  give  her 
satisfaction.  They  said  it  was  a  letter  of  love 
and  compliment  from  the  Maresohal  Damville. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Chastelar  came 
so  far  on  such  a  light  errand;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  as  much  religion  and  politics  as  lore 
was  contained  in  that  missive.  At  all  eventi, 
this  distinguished  messenger  was  admitted  to 
society  of  the  queen,  and  soon  eigoyed  her  con- 
fidence. He  had  brought  with  him  <*  a  book  of 
his  own  making,  written  in  metre,"  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her ;  and  as  she  also  had  the  tastes 
and  pretensions  of  a  poet,  derived  from  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  and  that  simple  old  Rene  of  Pro- 
vence, who  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Naples  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  she  allowed 
herself,  in  her  frank  sympathy  with  a  lyric  fol- 
lower of  the  Muses,  to  forget  in  some  degree  the 
distance  between  them— just  as  she  had  previ- 
ously waived  her  dignity  in  wishing  for  the  ex- 
perience and  steel-jack  of  a  man-at-arms.  She 
would  cheerfully  respond  to  the  poet's  oonceits, 
devices,  and  staniae,  by  others  of  her  own,  and, 
giving  way  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  di^e* 
sition,  would  sHow  him  to  aooompany  her  om 
the  lute  when  she  sang  in  the  <dxfi^  ^ 
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friends,  and  sometimes  aocept  him  as  partner  in 
tbe  dance.  This  seems  to  haye  made  the  pas- 
Bonate  young  Frenchman  prAumptaous — ac- 
eording  to  the  acconnts  that  haye  reached  us 
respecting  him — and  yet  another  tragedy  was 
Boon  destined  to  mark  the  course  of  Mary's  eyent^- 
All  career. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  of  Trent  was  in  see- 
lion,  and  France,  as  well  as  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  agitated  by  the  religious  dissensions 
of  the  time.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  by 
the  menaces  of  the  Popish  princes,  and  turned  a 
hostile  aspect  on  the  Guises,  then  all-powerful 
fan  France  under  Charles  IX.  In  the  beginning 
of  1563,  Mary  sent  her  secretary,  Lethington,  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
•onciliation  between  her  kindred  and  that  queen. 
8he  also  gaye  him  orders  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  parliament  respecting  the 
soooession  of  the  crown.  He  was  to  appear  be- 
fore the  houses,  if  need  were,  and  publicly  pro- 
test against  any  act  which  should  set  aside  her 
claim.  Mary's  persistence  in  this  pretension 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  character, 
and  should  be  remembered  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  hostility  which  was  so  fatal  to  her.  Nothing 
erer  stirred  the  anger  of  Elizabeth  so  much  as 
the  idea  that  Mary  should  haye  her  eye  so  perti- 
naciously fixed  upon  the  seat  she  sat  in.  At 
lilis  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  wrote  letters  secretly 
to  the  Pope,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Guises, 
declaring  her  obedience  to  the  church,  and  her 
resolution  to  die  rather  than  surrender  any  of 
her  religious  principles.  She  apologises  for  not 
haying  sent  any  of  her  prelates  to  the  Council, 
but  says  she  will  striye  to  make  them  obey  its 
decrees.  The  truth  was,  Mary  wished  to  tem- 
porise— ^not  desiring  to  do  anything  which  may 
injure  her  pretensions  in  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish  people,  or  raise  a  storm  against  her  in  Scot- 
land. But  circumstances  made  her  caution  of 
little  ayail,  and  in  her  own  Idngdora  in  particu- 
lar, she  was  exposed  to  the  fierce  discontents  of 
the  reformers. 

After  her  return  from  her  progress,  we  find 
John  Knox  once  more  in  flouting  contact  with 
the  queen — scoffing  at  her  '*  flinging  and  danc- 
log "  in  the  most  sardonic  manner,  and  turning 
the  amusement  of  the  court  into  yezation  and 
tears.  He  got  into  the  pulpit  and  inyeighed 
against  those  unseemly  proceedings,  as  a  show 
of  rejoicing  oyer  the  success  of  the  Guises  and 
the  grief  of  the  French  Protestants— quoting  the 
•tory  of  Herodias,  who  danoed  off  the  Baptist's 
head.  This  was  reported  to  the  queen,  who 
being  displsMed,  sent  for  the  preaeher,  aad 


in  presence  of  Murray,  Morton,  Lethington  and 
her  ladies,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  insult- 
ing her  from  the  pulpit.  John,  seeing  so  many 
of  his  friends  present,  was  confident  in  his  reply. 
He  went  oyer  what  he  had  said  in  the  church, 
and  Mary,  listening  calmly,  did  not  seem  to  take 
the  matter  as  affecting  herself  in  any  way,  and 
said  she  was  displeased  with  those  who  gaye  a 
different  yersion.  Knox,  howeyer,  wishing  to 
qualify  his  disclamation,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
did  not  absolutely  damn  the  custom  of  dancing, 
unless  people  danced  as  the  Philistines  did,  when 
God's  people  were  oyercome.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  would  certainly  haye  their  fitting  reward — 
drink  in  the  bottomless  pit  1  *<  That,"  added  the 
theologian,  **  is  nearly  what  I  said." 

**  It  is  certainly  bitter  language  enough.  Master 
Knox,"  returned  Mary,  smiling  coldly,  "ye  haye 
said  your  say,  and  may  now  retire.  And  yet, 
stay,"  added  she,  looking  up  from  the  piece  of 
embroidery  that  had  occupied  her  fingers  during 
theinteryiew — "we  are  not  minded  to  blame 
ye  for  opposing  our  kinsmen  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine — they  and  you  haying  different  religions 
and  different  ideas ;  but  we  wish  rather  ye  should 
address  yourself  to  us,  and  when  ye  see  anything 
ye  mislike,  come  and  tell  us  and  ye  shall  be 
heard." 

Knox,  turning  round,  replied  that  he  was 
bound  to  consider  her  uncles  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  if  she  would  appoint  a  day,  he 
would  come  to  explain  his  doctrines;  but  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  come  and  spend  his  time 
hang^g  about  the  ante-chamber.  "Indeed," 
added  he,  "  I  am  not  sure  people  are  not  at  this 
moment  blaming  me  for  quitting  my  book  and 
waiting  upon  the  court." 

To  this  declaration  the  queen  merely  replied  : 
"Ye  cannot  be  always  at  your  book  I"  giring 
him  his  dismissal  with  a  half  contemptuous 
moyement  of  her  hand.  Mary's  serrices  of  the 
mass  were  as  harshly  treated  as  her  balls.  One 
of  her  chaplains  got  a  grieyous  cuff  in  the  dark 
at  Holyrood;  and  her  minstrels  and  singers — 
Scotch  and  French — ^were  so  terrified,  that  they 
reftised  to  chant  on  Christmas  Day.  A  scarcity 
of  food,  which  then  began  to  be  felt  in  Scotland, 
was  solemnly  attributed,  by  Knox,  to  the  wrath 
of  Heayen  against  the  feasting  and  banqueting 
of  the  court  God,  he  said,  had  struck  the  earth 
whereyer  that  wicked  woman  had  gone,  and 
cursed  the  fMts  thereof. 

Such  was  the  terrible  theology  of  the  Scottish 
reformers ;  and  sooh  was  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  young  queen. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Cliaitolar't  Love  and  MadDoas— Ha  intradai  into  the 
Qaeen'i  Chamber — Is  Seized,  Tried,  and  Execated— 
Knox  opposes  the  Queen's  Proposed  Marriage — An- 
gry Dialogaes'Mary^s  mode  of  Life — Queen  Eliza- 
beth'i  Jealous  Coquetry — She  interferet  in  the  Mar- 
riage Question, 

leh  habe  genossen  das  irdische  glnck ; 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geleibet. 

I've  known  the  good  that  earth  can  show ; 
Vve  lived  and  loved — and  die. — Thekla. 

Oh,  who  will  bake  my  bridal  bread, 
And  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? — Old  Ballad. 

Ab  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart  progresses, 
marked  with  the  destruction  of  those  who  stood 
near  her  and  surrendered  their  hearts  to  her,  we 
are  compelled  to  think  of  that  prediction  of  Nos- 
tradamus, made  in  the  court  of  France  during 
her  girlhood.  She  had  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  Italy.  After  the  blood 
of  Sir  John  Gordon,  came  the  blood  of  Chastelar. 
A  few  months  after  the  time  of  the  Aberdeen 
tragedy,  this  impetuous  poet  met  his  doom.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  nephew  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a  favorite  at  the 
Scottish  court  The  queen  was  accustomed  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  for  he  spoke 
and  wrote  admirably  in  the  elegant  language 
she  loved  so  well;  and  her  condescension  and 
her  beauty  had  at  last  the  effect  of  setting  him 
beside  himself.  One  night,  at  Holyrood,  the 
&ttendants  of  the  queen  were  setting  her  bed  in 
order  for  her  repose,  when  they  were  startled  by 
the  apparition  of  the  bard  behind  the  hangings. 
They  afterward  reported  that  he  was  armed  with 
a  sword.  On  being  discovered,  he  retired  hastily 
and  in  confusion.  The  fright  of  the  ladies  was 
very  great,  and  after  a  consultation,  they  agreed 
to  say  nothing  about  the  matter  till  next  day. 
AVhen  Mary  heard  of  it  she  sent  the  discarded 
youth  a  mesaage,  ordering  him  to  quit  Edin- 
burgh. She  had  probably  become  aware  of  his 
wild  attachment,  and  feared  he  was  about  to 
become  as  mad  as  liord  Arran.  A  day  or  two, 
subsequently,  being  on  her  waj  to  St  Andrew's, 
she  rested  at  Burntisland,  and  at  night,  retired 
to  her  chamber,  with  her  women.  But  she  had 
scarcely  entered,  when  she  was  surprised  and 
offended  to  see  the  irrepressible  Frenchman 
issue  from  behind  the  arras,  and  endeavor,  in  an 
incoherent  way,  to  make  an  explanation  and  ask 
forgiveness.  The  alarm  of  the  queen  and  her 
women  brought  others  to  the  spot,  and  Mary, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  bid  them  strike  him 
with  their  daggers.  But  Murray  rescued  him, 
saying  it  would  not  be  for  her  honor  to  slay  him 
without  inyestigation.     He  was  brought  to  a 


public  trial  at  St  Andrew's,  examined  by  the 
judges,  and  found  guilty  of  twice  intruding  into 
the  queen's  chamber.  For  this  the  penalty  mm 
death,  and  they  condemned  him  to  die.  Much 
intercession  was  made  to  procure  his  pardon 
fVom  the  queen ;  and  gladly  would  she  have  let 
him  go.  But  she  was  no  more  free  to  show 
mercy  in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  Sir  John 
Gordon.  A  whisper  had  gone  abroad  that  she 
must  have  encouraged  him,  and  a  pardon  would 
have  justified  suspicion.  It  is  stated  that  young 
Erskine,  a  cousin  of  Mary's  attendant.  Captain 
Erskine,  tried  to  win  over  the  jailer  who  had 
Chastelar  in  keeping.  But  the  keeper  was  Mur- 
ray's man,  and  he  held  his  prisoner  fast  In  a 
few  days — ten  days  subsequentiy  to  the  offence-— 
the  unhappy  poet  was  brought  out  of  his  cell  to 
be  beheaded.  He  kept  up  his  courage  to  the 
last — as  gallantiy  as  the  bold  Estrampes,  lately 
executed  in  the  Island  of  Cuba — ^walking  from 
his  prison  to  the  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  Murray's 
guards,  and  reciting  part  of  Ronsard's  Ode  to 
Death,  as  something  suitable  to  his  condition. 
Perhaps  he  was  buoyed  up,  to  the  last,  by  gome 
hope  of  a  pardon.  But  if  his  ear  continued  open 
for  the  word  of  mercy,  he  was  disappointed,  for 
it  never  came ;  and  the  head  of  the  gay,  high- 
spirited  bard  and  lover  rolled  on  the  scaffold.  In 
this  affair,  the  enemies  of  Mary  have  tried  to 
implicate  her  in  something  wrong.  Enox  im- 
proved the  occasion,  with  a  stem  joy.  He  siud 
Chastelar  got  the  reward  of  his  dancing,  and 
also  asserted  the  queen  had  been  too  familiar 
with  him,  and  allowed  him  to  kiss  her.  But  no 
one  else  has  stated  such  a  thing.  Randolph, 
the  English  spy,  who  would  have  given  his  best 
horse  for  such  a  little  fact,  does  not  mention  any 
matter  of  the  kind.  It  was  not  brought  out  on 
Chastelar's  examination.  Enox  was  certainly 
too  severe.  He  should  have  had  more  considera- 
tion in  respect  of  the  tender  passion,  seeing  that 
he  himself,  a  gnarled  specimen  of  humanity,  at 
the  dry  age  of  fifty-eight,  was  on  the  point  of 
wedding  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  sonsie, 
budding  lass  of  nineteen  years.  The  kiss  is 
*<not  proven."  In  the  midst  of  her  women  and 
servants,  we  may  be  sure  the  queen,  even  if  she 
desired  it,  could  have  no  opportunity  for  such  an 
indulgence.  But  the  death  of  the  poor  poet  wae 
a  tragic  piece  of  business,  and  proves  the  savage 
spirit  of  the  time.  Chastelar  probably  suffered 
for  something  more  than  his  passion.  He  was 
suspected  of  being  a  Catholic  emissary.  Murray 
well  knew  that  Mary  was  disposed  to  hold  secret 
intercourse  with  people  coming  from  the  conti- 
nent   The  year  before,  she  had  received  thA 
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Pope's  legate  in  her  cabinet ;  and  Randolph  and 
Murray,  going  there  unexpectedly,  the  matter 
was  discoyered.  But  Murray  at  that  time  ex- 
erted himself  to  protect  the  envoy  and  the  qneen, 
ftnd  acted  so  astutely  that  she  agreed  to  give  him 
the  Earldom  of  Murray,  and  quell  the  Gordons. 
On  the  mere  grounds  of  insult  offered  to  the  queen 
in  her  chamber,  the  punishment  of  Chastelar  iras 
certainly  disproportioned  to  the  offence. 

The  trouble  of  Mary's  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
tuoh  events,  was  increased  by  the  death  of  her 
two  powerfiil  uncles — the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Grand  Prior,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
aesassinated  by  Poltrot  She  went  to  her  cham- 
ber and  wept  to  think  she  had  now  so  few  true 
friends  left  in  the  world.  Knox  and  the  reform- 
ers, at  the  same  time,  kept  up  an  outcry  against 
the  Catholics,  and  tried  to  hinder  the  performance 
of  their  ceremonies,  in  the  Easter  of  1563.  The 
queen  had  an  interview  with  Knox,  and  tried, 
by  several  arguments  and  the  present  of  a  rare 
watch,  to  mollify  him.  In  the  May  of  this  year, 
Mary  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  the  Tolbooth.  The  ceremony  was 
oonducted  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp,  and  as  she 
threw  off  her  mourning-dress  for  the  firat  time, 
and  for  that  day,  the  bloom  of  her  youthful 
beauty,  heightened  by  the  lavish  adornments  of 
dress,  excited  the  general  admiration — save  in 
the  mind  of  one  man.  John  Knox  looked  upon 
this  splendid  show  of  authority  with  disgust. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  elegantly  dressed 
women,  who  had  come  to  do  honor  to  their 
queen's  pageant ;  and  such  was  the  blaze  of 
fieminine  ornament  and  loveliness,  that  the  stem 
old  man  could  not  contain  himself. 

<*  Such  stinking  pride  of  women,"  he  says,  '*as 
was  seen  at  that  parliament,  was  never  before 
seen  in  Scotland." 

He  records  the  *'  targatting  (fringing)  of  their 
tails,"  as  a  thing  which  should  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  God.  He  also  says  that  bills  were  at 
that  time  proposed  in  parliament  for  the  refor- 
mation of  dress  and  other  enormities  of  the  kind; 
but,  deplorable  to  tell,  <*all  was  scripped  at;" 
even  Murray  himself  exhibited  an  indifference  in 
the  matter,  highly  reprehensible. 

This  parliamentary  occasion,  as  has  been  said, 
was  a  very  grand  one.  Mary,  who  usually  used 
the  French  language,  now  made  an  effort  to 
speak  in  the  Scottish  mode,  and  this  created  a 
great  enthusiasm  in  her  favor.  But  Knox  scoffed 
at  her  speech,  called  it  a  painted  oration,  and 
ridiculed  those  who,  on  listening  to  it,  cried  out 
Vox  Diana! — the  voice  of  Diana!  The  flat- 
teries of  that  day  were  mingled  with  much  bit- 


terness. The  queen  was  obliged  to  give  her  con- 
sent to  a  penal  law  against  the  Catholic  priests. 
When  she  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  and  others  of  the  old 
clergy,  Murray  and  the  rest  withstood  her ;  and 
she  wept  bitterly,  as  Randolph  tells  us,  to  find 
her  authority  of  so  little  avail.  Since  her  coming 
to  Scotland,  her  tears  were  accustomed  to  flow 
frequently  and  freely.  At  this  meeting  of  her 
parliament,  she  protested  in  a  decisive  manner 
against  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

The  question  of  her  marriage  had  now  been 
agitated  for  some  time,  giving  rise  to  a  number 
of  rumors  and  intrigues.  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
desired  to  wed  her  to  his  son,  Don  Carlos ;  the 
Queen  Mother  recommended  the  Archduke 
Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Eliza- 
beth, on  her  side,  looked  on  these  things  with 
dislike,  fearing  that  the  league  of  any  of  the 
continental  crowns  with  that  of  Scotland,  may 
cause  the  Catholic  cause  to  triumph  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  England.  Her  minis- 
ters kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  her 
northern  pensioners.  Secretary  Cecil  fired  the 
spirit  of  John  Knox — which,  however,  stood  in 
no  need  of  firing;  and  the  latter,  always  an 
English  stipendiary,  lifted  up  a  voice  equal  to 
**  the  noise  of  six  hundred  blustering  trumpets." 
He  found  the  queen's  marriage  condemned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  loudly  let  all  Scotland  know 
that  God's  vengeance  would  fall  on  the  country, 
if  they  allowed  the  sovereign  to  wed  a  Papist. 
This  made  a  great  noise,  and  the  poor  young 
queen  grew  angry.  She  sent  for  the  pious  fire- 
brand, and  received  him  in  her  own  cabinet, 
along  with  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  mild  Protestant  of 
the  Melancthon  order. 

As  her  enemy  entered,  she  began — Knox  him- 
self tells  us — ^by  exclaiming  that  never  princess 
was  so  used  as  she  was.  She  had  offered  him 
presence  and  audience,  she  said,  whenever  he 
would,  and  yet  she  could  never  get  quit  of  him. 
"And  at  these  words," — he  goes  on,  with  the 
grim  hard  pleasantry  of  his  kind, — "scarcely 
could  Marnock,  her  secret  chalmer-boy,  get  nap- 
kins to  hold  her  eyes  dry  for  the  tears ;  and  the 
owling,  besides  womanly  weeping,  stayed  her 
speech."  Never,  certainly,  in  any  royal  biogra- 
phy, do  we  find  anything  more  extraordinary  than 
these  interviews  between  John  Knox  and  Mary 
Stuart; — the  descendant  of  Norman  William 
and  Charlemagne  overborne  in  her  own  palace, 
and  as  it  were,  on  her  throne,  by  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  peasant,  and  willing  to  move  him  by  her 
tears  I  With  the  pride  of  a  Hildebrand,  Knox 
now  glanoed  round  at  the  consternation  he  had 
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occasioned,  and  said : — ''May  it  please  ye,  ma- 1  might  pass  into  heayen  with  all  this  gay  gear. 


dam,  to  believe  if  ye  could  once  be  deliyered  from 
the  bondage  of  that  error  in  the  which  ye  liye, 
ye  would  cease  to  be  offended  by  my  speech. 
For,  save  in  the  pulpit,  there  be  not  many  who 
find  offence  in  me ;  but  in  that  place,  I  must 
obey  the  Almighty,  and  speak  plainly  and  with- 
out fear  of  man." 

'<  But  what  have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage  ?'* 
cried  Mary,  interrupting  him,  and  flashing  on 
him  a  displeased  look,  through  her  tears.  The 
question  was  a  direct  one — calculated  by  its 
simplicity,  to  check  the  logician  for  a  time ;  and 
60  Knox  wandered  a  little  in  his  reply. 

"What  have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage, 
man?"  again  asked  the  queen,  steadily  and 
coldly.  "What  are  ye  in  the  commonwealth, 
that  ye  speak  in  this  manner  ?" 

"A  subject  of  it,  madam,"  returned  the  old 
man,  now  speaking  with  decision,  "  and  although 
I  am  neither  earl  nor  baron  in  it,  yet  God  has 
made  me  no  unprofitable  member  of  the  same. 
Whenever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shaH  consent 
you  shall  be  subject  to  an  unfaithful  husband, 
they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lies  to  renounce 
Christ,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  do  small  comfort 
to  yourself." 

At  these  words,  says  Knox,  the  owling  and 
weeping  were  renewed,  and  Erskine  interposed  to 
speak  gently  to  the  queen,  and  entreat  her  to  be 
calm — Knox  all  the  while  standing  severely  by. 
When  he  saw  her  grow  more  composed,  he  ad- 
dressed her,  in  a  condescending  way,  to  say  he 
did  not  desire  to  see  the  weeping  of  any  of  God's 
creatures;    that  he  had  boys  to  bring  up,  and 
whenever  he  beat  them,  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
their  tears ;  with  more  in  the  same  pathetic  and 
fatherly  style.      Mary,  however,  did  not  seem 
touched  by  it     She  made  no  reply,  but  signified 
that  he  should  leave  her  presence — go  out  of  the 
room ;  which  he  did — Erskine  remaining  to  soothe 
her,  and  Lord  John  of  Coldingham,   (who  had 
threatened  to  stab  some  of  those  insolent  preach- 
ers,) going  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter.    When 
the  dour  old  carle  had  come  out  into  the  ante- 
chamber where  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men were  standing,  he  found,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  that  they  looked  at  him,  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  him  before.     They  knew  from  the  raised 
voices,  that   he    had    been    saying    something 
savage.    So  that,  when  he  saw  no  one  oared  to 
talk  to  him,  he  tamed  short  on  his  old  enemies, 
the  ladies,  who  were  sitting  round  the  room  in 
their  gay  dresses,  and  began  to  worry  them. 

"Ob,  fair  ladies,  how  pleasant  were  this  life 
of  yonn,  if  it  should  forever  abide,  and  that  we 


But  fio  upon  that  knave.  Death,  who  will  come, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  when  he  has  laid  in 
his  arrest,  the  foul  worms  will  be  busy  with  this 
flesh,  and  the  silly  soul,  I  fear,  will  be  so  feeble 
that  it  can  neither  carry  with  it  gold,  garnishing, 
targatting,  pearl  nor  precious  stones." 

The  fright  and  displeasure  of  the  ladies  at  this 
address,  may  well  be  imagined,  and  also  the 
good-will  with  which  some  of  the  younger  gen- 
tlemen present  would  see  the  moralist  whipped 
out  of  the  palace — ^if  any  one  would  but  under- 
take the  task. 

At  this  time,  Lethington,  who  had  been  in 
France  on  the  queen's  business,  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  pictures,  furniture  and  dresses 
which  Mary  had  ordered.  The  latter  were  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful ;  and  as  she  still  wore 
mourning  for  Francis,  it  was  naturally  con- 
cluded those  gay  garments  were  procured  for 
her  approaching  wedding.  As  Lethington  came 
through  London,  he  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  was  in  Elizabeth's  custody,  having,  in  his 
escape  from  Scotland,  been  wrecked  on  the 
Northumbrian  coast,  and  put  into  an  English 
prison.  The  secretary  interceded  for  him,  and 
Mary  wrote  to  Elizabeth  requesting  a  safe-con- 
duct for  him  to  France.  He  was  accordingly 
liberated  and  sent  across  the  narrow  seas.  The 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who  had  refused  every  suit 
made  on  his  behalf,  and  disregarded  letters  which 
he  himself  had  written,  took  possession  of  the 
Castle  of  Hermitage  and  placed  it  in  the  custody 
of  other  hands. 

The  records  of  that  time,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  show  that  Mary  was  fond  of  quitting 
the  low-scaied  and  unhealthy  Palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  renovating  her  health  and  spirits  by  her  ex- 
ercise on  horseback,  whether  in  royal  progresses, 
huntings  or  eyres.  It  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  private  circumstances  and  habits  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  She  loved  equestrian  exercise 
and  dancing.  If  this  last,  as  John  Knox  would 
assert,  was  sinful,  Elizabeth  was  equally  culpa- 
ble, for  she  practiced  her  pavanes,  brawls  and 
galliards,  to  the  grave.  Like  Elizabeth,  Mary 
was  fond  of  study  also.  She  read  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  with  George  Balquhanan,  (whom  she 
had  gifted  with  the  Abbey  of  Crossraguel,) 
marked  whatever  in  these  writers  suited  her 
tastes  or  circumstances,  and  loved  to  exercise 
her  mind  with  what  were  called  "devices,"  such 
as  the  French  writers  of  the  time  considered  the 
first  exercises  of  the  human  wit.  The  making 
of  modem  seals  with  mottos  will  give  some  idea 
of  this  amnsoment   Mar^  hajL^Xs^^vvar^  ^\s^^^vS:ss^ 
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the  poets  had  a  conspieaoiis  place,  *'  twa  gloib- 
bis,  the  ane  of  the  Heavea,  the  other  of  the 
Earth,"  charte,  maps  and  pictures  for  her  walls. 
She  introduced  the  plaiting  of  straw  bonnets  from 
France,  had  two  eljmosinars  to  distribute  her 
alms  and  establish  an  adTOcate  for  the  poor, 
whose  business  it  was  to  (defend  them  in  the 
court  of  session.    In  her  court  she  kept  her  four 
Maries — Beton,  Seton,  Livingstone  and  Fleming, 
with  other  ladies,  demoiselles  and  maidens.    For 
these  she  had  provided  fitting  garments,  horses 
and  housings ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying her  in  all  her  journeys.    The  queen's 
ordinary  wearing  gowns  were  made,  some  of 
chamlate,  some  of  damask,  and  some  of  Florence 
serge,  bordered  with  black  velvet.     Her  riding 
cloaks  and  skirts  were  of  black  serge  of  Florence, 
stiffened  in  the  neck  and  other  parts  with  buck- 
ram, and  mounted  with  passamcnts  (lace)  and 
ribbons.*'    Household  books  speak  of  her  board- 
cloths,  tapestry,  Turkey  carpets,  (a  novelty  in  a 
country  where  rushes  were  still  strewn  upon  the 
floors  of  noble  houses,)  vessels  of  glass,  chairs, 
stools  covered  with  velvet,  basquines,  doublets 
and  skirts.      The  basquines    were  jackets  or 
corsets.     The  use  of  the  corset  had  been  brought 
into  France  from  Italy,  by  Catharine  de  Mede- 
cis,  and  had  become  the  fashion.     But  neither 
Diana  of  Poictiers  nor  Mary  Stuart,  it  is  said, 
wore  them.     These  corsets  were  of  steel,  and 
very  cumbrous  to  those  who  made  use  of  them. 
Mary  would  be  disposed  to  rely  upon  her  natural 
symmetry,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
she  wore  a  jacket  of  softer  materials — showing 
the  fashionable  long  waist  of  that  time,  so  like 
that  of  our  own  day.     She  loved  the  game  of 
chess,  in  spite  of  its  traditions ;  but  better  loved 
hunting,    archery,   shooting    at  the  butts  and 
hawking.     She  was  also  fond  of  horticulture. 
She  had  gardens  attached  to  all  her  palaces,  in 
which  she  cultivated  rare  flowers  from  France ; 
and  she  considered  it  one  of  her  duties  to  plant 
a  tree,  wherever  she  had  a  fair  opportunity. 
She  had  a  hereditary  love  of  music,  and  played 
the  virginals — ^like  Elizabeth — very  well  for  a 
queen.     She  entertained  half  a  dozen  players  on 
the  fiddle,  other  players  on  the  lute,  virginals 
and  bagpipes,  and  singers  and  organists,  both 
for  social  and  sacred  music.    She  also  maintained 
a  portrait  painter,  Jean  de  Coui't,  paying  him 
about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.     Her  royal 
establishment  was,  in  a  great  measure,  supported 
by  her  jointure,  as  Queen  Dowager  of  France, 
and  her  expenses  were  very  strictly  regulated. 
A  Frenchman,  M.  Pinguillon,  was  the  head  of 
her  household,  and  his  book,  still  preserved, 


shows  how  it  was  managed.  Every  person,  firom 
Madame  de  Briante,  the  French  governess,  who 
had  come  with  Mary  to  Scotland,  down  to  the 
queen's  fool,  Jacqueline,  had  a  fixed  allowance 
of  bread,  meat,  wine,  candle-light,  coals  and 
other  articles.  Mary's  own  table  was  supplied 
and  served  on  the  same  principle  of  care  and 
economy. 

Toward  the  close  of  1568,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
found  herself  sorely  persecuted  by  the  despotic 
John  Knox,  and  was  very  sad  and  heavy-hearted 
in  consequence.  On  one  occasion,  when  mass 
was  celebrated  in  Holyrood  for  the  queen's  ser- 
vants, two  reformers  interfered,  made  a  riot,  and 
were  imprisoned.  Enox  immediately  blew  his 
trumpet  to  all  Scotland.  Murray  wished  hira  to 
behave  more  gently,  but  he  refused;  and  was 
brought  before  the  council,  at  which  the  queen 
herself  presided.  He  describes  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  his  examination,  and  laughs  like  a 
savage  democrat,  at  the  royal  etiquette  of  the 
scene.  He  scoffs  at  the  large  chair  of  state,  at 
each  arm  of  which  was  an  open  tower.  Secretary 
Lethington  in  one,  and  Maxwell  in  the  other,  and 
says,  that  when  the  queen  saw  him  come  in,  she 
"gave  ane  gawf  laughter,"  and  her  sycophants 
laughed  too ;  which  is  not  very  likely.  He  was 
then  accused  of  trying  to  raise  an  insurrection 
of  the  people,  and  was  handed  his  letter,  ad- 
vising it.  He  did  not  deny  it;  but  being  asked 
if  he  did  not  repent  such  an  act,  he  began  to 
skirmish,  and  say  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  it. 
The  queen  declared  no  prince  was  ever  so  in- 
sulted, and  the  scene  was  exciting.  One  of  the 
council  was  obliged  to  tell  Knox  he  was  not  in 
the  pulpit  then.  The  latter  said  he  was  bound 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  he  slyly  added,  that 
honest  and  gentle  natures  were  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  wicked  advisers.  The  shrewd  old 
man  must  have  softened  the  queen  somewhat, 
for  she  said — 

**  Ye  speak  fair  enough  before  my  lords ;  but 
the  last  time  I  spake  with  ye,  ye  caused  me  weep 
many  salt  tears." 

Knox  instantly  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  that ;  and,  being  warmed  by  the  discussion, 
talked  intrepidly  against  all  round.  During  the 
debate,  the  court-yard  and  stair-cases  of  Holy- 
rood  were  filled  by  a  great  crowd,  all  anxious  to 
know  what  should  become  of  Knox;  and  the 
end  was,  that  his  Protestant  friends  let  him  go. 

**That  night,"   says  the  stem  old  narrator, 
**  there  was  neither  dancing  nor  fiddling  at  court, 
for  madam  was  disappointed  of  her  purpose,  • 
which  was,  to  have  had  John  Knox  in  her  win, 
by  a  vote  of  her  nobility." 
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No  doubt,  if  anybody  were  expected  to  danoe 
on  that  occasion,  it  should  be  Knox  himself,  as 
haying  most  cause.  As  for  the  poor  queen,  she 
went  to  bed,  unwell,  and  pondered  the  past  and 
future  of  her  royal  condition. 

She  was  now  anxious  on  the  subject  of  her 
marriage— anxious,  not  uncertain.  She  was 
greatly  solicited,  on  behalf  of  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain,  and  she  seemed  in  her  letters  to  the 
Duchess  of  Areschot  and  Cardinal  Grandyille,  to 
lean  to  that  side.  But  her  mind  was  made  up, 
she  had  fixed  her  choice.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  marry  an  English- 
man; and  an  Englishman  was  Mary  resolTcd 
to  wed.  The  Queen  of  England  had  giyen  her  to 
understand  that  her  choice  of  a  British  subject 
would  lead  to  a  faTorable  consideration  of  the 
succession  on  which  Mary  had  set  her  heart,  and 
the  latter  was  secretly  determined  to  act  on  an 
equlTocation,  and  try  to  draw  from  it  what  ad- 
yantage  she  may.  Elizabeth  meant  one  English- 
man— and  Mary  meant  another.  The  queens, 
on  this  occasion,  carried  on  a  curious  intercourse 
of  duplicity.  There  is  no  eyidence  that  Eliza- 
beth desired  Mary's  marriage  with  any  one.  At 
first,  she  delayed  to  name  the  Englishman  she 
meant,  and  beat  about  the  bush  by  her  ambassa- 
dor, desiring  to  know  how  Mary  was  inclined, 
that  way.  At  length,  Randolph  gaye  the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  know  that  Lord  Robert  Dudley  was 
the  man  proposed  by  Elizabeth.  Mary  took  the 
matter  with  the  calmness  of  one  whose  mind  was 
made  up,  and  said  she  hardly  thought  her  kins- 
woman could  be  sincere  in  wishing  she  should 
lower  her  dignity  by  marrying  a  mere  English 
baron.  She  also  made  an  affectation  of  disbe- 
lieylng  Elizabeth  could  eyer  giye  up  the  man  to 
whom  she  herself  was  attached,  by  all  accounts. 
It  was  an  amazing  labor  of  insincerity  and  dou- 
ble-dealing, on  both  sides;  and,  to  carry  on 
the  farce,  the  queens  sent  their  respectiye  com- 
missioners to  Berwick,  in  order  to  discuss  and 
agree  upon  this  affair  of  the  Scottish  marriage. 
The  men  met  at  a  table,  in  that  frontier  town ; 
and  it  is  likely,  though  history  is  silent  as  to  the 
fact,  that  their  greatest  difficulty  was  to  preserye 
the  grayity  of  their  faces  in  talking  of  the  de- 
sires, orders  and  tendencies  of  the  two  riyal 
queens,  in  such  a  delicate  piece  of  business. 

Mary,  as  we  haye  said,  had  chosen  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  let  all  the  foreign  suiters  go.  This 
Englishman  was  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  a 
descendant  of  Henry  YII.,  and  Elizabeth's  cousin, 
as  well  as  her  own.  He  was  bom  at  Temple 
Newsome,  in  Yorkshire,  in  December,  1546,  about 
three  years  after  the  birth  of  Uarj  Stasrt,  in  the 


Palace  of  Linlithgow.  His  father  and  mother, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox,  being  exiled 
from  Scotland,  had  reoeiyed  an  estate  in  Eng- 
land from  the  crown,  and  were  eyer  carrying  on 
intrigues  in  these  two  kingdoms,  and  also  in 
France,  respecting  their  claims  and  pretensions. 
Lady  Margaret  was  a  shrewd  plotter.  On  the 
death  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  she  boldly 
claimed  his  Scottish  earldom,  and  signed  her 
name  *'Lenyenax  and  Anguse'' — ^to  the  indigna- 
tion of  those  Douglases  in  Scotland,  who  had 
challenged  the  title  and  estates,  and  who  killed 
her  son  in  the  end,  as  we  shall  see. 

Young  Damley,  as  he  grew  up,  receiyed  a 
good  deal  of  book  learning  from  his  tutor,  and 
was  made  something  of  a  spoiled  child  by  hi« 
mother,  who  neyer  failed  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  the  royal  chances  that  lay  on  two  sides 
of  him.  His  tutor,  named  Elder,  was  often  sent- 
by  the  Lady  Margaret  to  conyey  messages  from 
Temple  Newsome  and  Settrington  to  the  French 
court,  where,  on  one  occasion,  he  showed  liie 
little  Queen  of  Scots,  then  twelye  years  old,  a 
specimen  of  her  cousin  Henry's  penmanship. 
The  Lennoxes,  at  that  time,  looked  forward  with 
hope  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  expecting  by  her 
means  to  haye  their  Scottish  estates  and  titles 
restored.  The  Earl  and  Countess  were  Catholics, 
and  young  Damley  was  educated  in  the  old  reli- 
gion. Elizabeth,  haying  discoyered  that  Lady 
Margaret  communicated  with  the  French  court, 
maintained  spies  at  Settrington  who  regularly 
let  her  know  eyerything  that  was  said  and  done. 
One  of  these  spies,  Forbes,  expressly  states  that 
Damley  deliyered  letters  from  his  mother  to 
Mary  Stuart,  at  Orleans,  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood.  When  Mary  returned  to  Scotland, 
the  Lennoxes  sent  to  congratulate  her,  and  so 
showed  their  feelings  in  her  fayor,  that  Elizabeth 
had  them  all  brought  from  Settrington  to  Lon- 
don and  put  into  confinement — ^the  Earl  ia  the 
tower  and  the  Countess  at  Sheen.  Lord  Damley 
contriyed  to  conceal  himself;  but,  after  a  while, 
Elizabeth  receiyed  him  at  court,  and  treated  him 
with  distinction. 

On  the  day  she  made  Lord  Dudley  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, Damley  bore  the  sword  of  state  before 
her  in  the  procession ;  and  in  the  eyening,  the 
queen  presiding  oyer  her  festiyities,  said  to  Mel 
yille,  the  Scottish  Ambassador : 

**  How  like  ye  our  new-made  Earl,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador!" 

«  May  it  please  your  Bii^esty,''  said  Melyille, 
«  he  shows  like  the  worthy  subject  he  is,  and  I 
do  esteem  him  happy  in  serying  such  a  prin- 
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"  And  yet,"  returned  the  queen,  «« ye  like  bet- 
ter of  yon  long  lad,"  pointing  to  the  tall  young 
Damley,  and  alluding  to  the  reports,  then  com- 
mon, of  a  probable  union  between  Mary  and  her 
cousin. 

The  ambassador  answered  that  no  woman  of 
spirit  would  make  her  choice  of  such  a  man,  that 
iras  liker  a  woman  than  a  man;  for  he  was 
ft^sh-colored,  beardless  and  lady-faced.  Melyille 
had  no  wish,  as  he  himself  confesses,  that  Eliza- 
beth should  think  he  approTod  of  Damley,  or  had 
any  dealing  that  way;  though  he  had,  at  the 
moment,  a  secret  charge  to  Lady  Lennox,  desiring 
she  may  obtain  leaye  for  her  son  to  go  to  Soot- 
land.  Elizabeth  knew  that  such  a  negotiation 
was  going  on.  She  had  given  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox permission  to  go  to  Scotland  and  try  to  get 
back  his  estates;  and,  at  the  same  time — ^the 
'summer  of  1564 — she  still  continued  to  agitate 
the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  all  this,  she  played  a  doubtful,  double-faced 
part.  She  could  see  how  the  going  back  of  the 
Lennoxes  to  Scotland  should  bring  Mary  and 
Damley  together,  and  set  Leicester  aside.  It  is 
probable  she  was  never  sincere  in  wishing  for 
her  cousin's  marriage  with  any  one.  It  is  pro- 
bable she  may  have  thought  a  marriage  with 
Damley  would  be  better  than  a  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos.  At  all  events  we  may  be  certain 
she  expected  that  any  marriage  made  by  Mary 
should  turn  out  an  unfortunate  one,  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  chances  of  the  time.  And  she  did  not 
calculate  in  vain  on  such  chances.  The  return 
of  the  banished  Lennoxes  troubled  the  Earl  of 
Morton  and  other  nobles,  who  had  received  lands 
which  the  new  comer  would  claim,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  Catholic  restoration,  that  filled  all 
the  reformers  vnth  apprehension,  and  brought 
out  John  Knox  with  his  loudest  trumpet.  And 
thus  was  laid  the  train  of  those  rebellions  and 
tragedies  which  destroyed  the  earthly  happiness 
of  Mary  Stuart 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1564,  Mary,  in 
view  of  the  marriage  she  had  resolved  on,  labored 
to  conciliate  her  nobles,  and  gave  some  grand 
banquets  for  the  purpose.  She  looked  forward 
to  some  favorable  change  in  her  condition,  with 
a  husband,  who,  supported  by  Lennox  and  the 
Catholic  nobility,  would  enable  her  to  dispense 
with  the  ministry  of  Murray,  whom  she  had 
always  regarded  as  a  selfish  and  double-minded 
man — as  we  see  from  documents  in  the  Labanoff 
collection.  This  nobleman,  in  view  of  the  com- 
ing changes,  and  the  queen's  discontent  with  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  practice  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship,  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his  estates, 


and,  in  fact,  did  so  retire,  for  some  weeks,  leav- 
ing the  business  of  state  in  confusion  and  the 
minds  of  men  in  a  ferment.  Mary  declared  she 
was  weary  of  the  dreadfU  task  of  governing,  and 
talked  of  going  away  to  France  and  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  the  Earl  of  Murray. .  Still  she  tried 
to  conciliate  all  parties  by  means  of  a  royal  hos- 
pitality at  Holyrood,  while  the  most  agitating 
rumors  continued  to  be  spread  abroad.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  the  queen  was  going  away  to 
France ;  at  another,  that  a  French  squadron  was 
coming  over  to  put  down  those  who  opposed 
her. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  affected  to  maintain  the 
most  amicable  feeling  toward  Elizabeth,  and  at 
her  banquets  would  drink  that  queen's  health  in 
an  open  and  cordial  manner.  She  devised  and 
composed  a  musical  entertainment,  in  which 
occurred  a  Latin  ode,  written  by  herself  and  sung 
by  her  attendants,  to  the  effect  that,  though  Age 
and  Time  could  overthrow  Lselius  and  Scipio, 
they  could  never  break  the  chain  of  amity  which 
bound  together  the  queens  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Mary  certainly  wished  it  may  be  so,  that 
her  succession  may  thereby  be  secured.  But  her 
secret  thought  was  one  of  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  the  English  queen,  and  with  justice,  under 
all  the  circumstances. 

After  an  exile  of  twenty  years,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  in  September,  1564,  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  was  cordially  and  honorably  received  by 
Queen  Mary,  who  ordered  that  his  outlawry 
should  be  reversed  by  proclamation.  Chatelhe- 
rault  and  the  other  nobles  regarded  these  changes 
with  discomfort,  fearing  the  Lennox  interest 
would  now  become  all-powerful  in  Scotland. 
Mary  tried  to  reconcile  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
the  old  chief  of  the  Hamiltons ;  but  though  they 
were  induced  to  clasp  hands  and  drink  to  one 
another,  there  was  no  sincerity  in  their  show  of 
amity.  Chatelherault  soon  broke  out,  and  re- 
fused to  attend  the  queen  when  she  went  to  open 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  restora- 
tion of  Lennox  legalized.  Mary  remained  in  the 
hall  while  Lethington  spoke  in  favor  of  the  act, 
and  the  peers  voted  for  it — showing  that  she 
thought  it  necessary,  by  this  means,  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  measure. 

Meantime,  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  as  agi 
tated  as  if  it  was  she  herself  who  was  about  to 
bo  married,  and  she  would  talk  feverishly  with 
Melville,  the  Scottish  ambassador,  on  the  subject 
of  Mary  and  her  afiiairs.  One  day,  on  going  to 
the  palace,  he  found  her  walking  in  the  garden, 
with  an  angry  spot  upon  her  brow.  When  she 
BEW  him,  ehe  broke  out  about  a  spiteful  letter 
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which  she  said  she  had  just  got  from  the  Qaeen 
of  Scots,  and  to  which  she  swore  she  would  reply 
by  one  as  spiteful.  She  showed  him  Mary's  let- 
ter, but  he  declared  he  could  not  see  any  offence 
in  it,  and  suggested  that  her  majesty  might  not 
have  understood  some  of  the  fine  points  and 
idioms  of  the  French.  This  humiliated  Eliza- 
beth somewhat,  and  also  half-conTinced  her ;  so 
that,  tearing  both  the  missiye  and  her  own  reply 
to  it,  she  said  she  would  dismiss  the  matter  from 
her  mind.  With  all  this  gusty  jealousy,  she  af- 
fected a  strong  interest  in  her  cousin,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  Mary's  portrait  in  her  bo- 
som. She  would  also  Idss  it,  to  make  a  show  of 
friendship  for  the  original.  A  day  or  two  subse- 
quently, she  took  it  out  and  asked  Melville  if  it 
was  a  true  likeness.  She  also  askod  the  color  of 
Mary's  hair,  and  thus  went  on : 

«  Which  think  you  the  fairer  of  complexion — 
ounelf  or  our  good  sister  V* 

« Madam,"  replied  the  politician,  somewhat 
pu2sled,  seeing  that  his  diplomacy  had  not  pro- 
vided him  with  any  aid  in  such  a  case ;  "  I  think 
the  fairness  of  both  is  not  by  any  means  their 
worst  fault." 

**  Gome,  Mr.  Ambassador,"  retorted  the  queen, 
smiling ;  **  speak  sad  brow,  and  true  man ;  try 
again !" 

«  Madam,"  said  Melyille,  venturing  on  a  little 
Scotch  humor,  <*  your  majesty  is  the  fairest  queen 
in  England  and  ours  the  fairest  in  Scotland  1" 
As  he  spoke  he  bent  his  head  very  low — ^partly 
in  deference  and  partly  to  hide  the  smile  that 
played  about  his  mouth. 

Elizabeth  now  laughed  aloud,  but  still  per- 
sisted, say'mg  he  should  not  get  off  in  that  way ; 
whereupon  the  sorely  pressed  envoy  thus  mended 
his  judgment : 

**  The  queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  madam, 
are  the  fairest  ladies  in  their  courts.  The  Queen 
of  England  is  certainly — indeed  without  any 
manner  of  doubt — ^what  I  may  call,  and  do  call, 
the  whiter  of  the  two.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  queen  is  very  lusome  (lovesome)  I" 

**  Now  man,"  said  the  British  queen,  who  did 
not  seem  to  find  anything  excessively  complimen- 
tary in  the  ambassador's  whitenea,  *'can  you 
recollect  which  is  of  the  higher  stature  ?"  . 

*<I  think,  madam,"  returned  Melville,  who 
began  to  be  tired  of  the  catechism,  '*  that  our 
queen  is  somewhat  taller." 

"  Then,"  retorted  Elizabeth,  <*  she  is  over  high, 
for  I  myself  am  neither  over  high  nor  over  low." 

She  then  went  on  to  ask  what  were  the  amuse- 
ments of  Mary,  and  hearing  she  played  on  the 
virginals,  inquired  if  she  played  well.    The  am- 


bassador's mouth  twitched  and  his  eye  twinkled 
again,  as  he  answered : 

"Yes,  madam — ^reasonably  well  for  a  queen  I" 

Next  day,  Elizabeth  allowed  Melvill«  to  over- 
hear her  with  her  virginals,  and  then  asked  him 
which  of  them  played  with  most  skill.  In  that 
he  gave  the  English  queen  the  preference.  A 
day  or  two  after,  she  danced  with  her  ladies,  and 
then  wished  to  know  which  movement  he  pre- 
feared,  hers  or  Mary's.  His  answer  was,  that  the  ^ 
Queen  of  Scotland  did  not  at  all  dance  '*  so  high 
and  disposedly"  as  her  majesty — an  answer 
which  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  Elizabeth's  grand 
stepping  style. 

Melville,  shortly  after,  went  back  to  Scotland, 
and,  being  questioned  by  Mary  respecting  the 
feelings  of  the  English  queen,  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage,  declared  there  was  in  her  neither 
plain  dealing  nor  upright  meaning,  but  dissimu-  • 
lation,  emulation,  and  fear  of  Mary's'  princely 
qualities.  On  this  the  Queen  of  Scots  gave  him 
her  hand  she  would  never  wed  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. The  Conference  at  Berwick,  in  this 
matter — between  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Ran- 
dolph on  one  side,  and  Murray  and  Lethingion 
on  the  other— came  to  an  end  and  was  no  more 
thought  of. 

Having  given  conversations  cf  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, referring  to  the  passing  events,  we  shall 
notice  others  between  Queen  Mary  and  Randolph 
about  the  same  time — ^vory  characteristic,  on 
both  sides,  of  these  memorable  sovereigns.  In 
January  1565,  Mary  left  Edinburgh  and  took  up 
her  lodging  in  a  private  house  at  St.  Andrew's, 
where,  free  from  the  fatigue  of  state  and  the 
espionage  of  her  enemies,  she  found  leisure  to 
ponder  on  her  approaching  marriage.  Here, 
in  a  few  days,  Randolph  came  to  find  her,  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  who  desired  to  know 
her  mind  truly  in  that  matter  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester! Mary  read  it  and  said  nothing.  For 
three  days,  says  Randolph,  she  would  be  nothing 
but  quiet  and  merry.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  begged  to  remind  her  of  the  letter. 

**£(uta,  basta,  M.  V Amhcatadeur V^  said  the 
young  queen,  in  her  gayest  and  most  fascinating 
manner — **  I  see  now  ye  are  aweary  of  this  com- 
pany. I  sent  for  you  to  be  merry  and  see  how 
like  a  bourgeoise  wife  I  live  with  my  little  troop, 
and  you  will  interrupt  our  pastime  with  your 
great  grave  matters.  Prithee,  sir,  if  you  be  so 
weary,  return  to  Edinburgh  and  keep  your  grav- 
ity and  great  embessade,  till  the  queen  come 
thither ;  for  I  assure  you,  you  shall  not  get  her 
here,  nor  I  know  not  myself  where  she  is  become. 
Tou  see  neither  cloth  of  estate  nor  such  ap^ieur 
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anoe  that  yoa  may  think  there  is  a  queen  here. 
She  who  \B  at  St  Andrew's  is  not  the  woman  she 
was  at  Edinburgh.*' 

*<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  grace  say  so,"  re- 
turned the  ambassador,  trying  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  conyersation,  **  for  at  that  place  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  say  she  loTed  my  mistress  better 
than  any  other,  and  I  marvel  how  places  alter 
minds." 
0  At  this  Queen  Mary  laughed,  calling  him 
shrewd  knaye,  diplomatist,  and  other  names,  he 
says,  than  were  giyen  him  in  his  christening; 
and  the  Maries,  who  were  present,  joined  in  the 
hilarity  of  the  moment. 

"Well,  sir,"  resumed  the  queen,  "and  if  I 
did  say  I  loved  your  mistress,  I  will  confirm  my 
words  in  writing,  and  you  shall  have  a  letter  be- 
fore you  leave  this  town.  But  for  yourself,  go 
where  you  will;  I  eare  no  more  for  you." 

In  this!  cheerftd  way  did  she  try  to  ward  off 
the  importunity  of  Elixabeth's  agent;  riding 
about  a  good  deal  every  day  and  living  like  a 
private  person.  But  Randolph  still  found  means 
to  make  her  talk  of  the  marriage.  She  argued 
that,  if  she  married  a  British  subject,  Elizabeth 
should  recognize  her  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
Randolph  said  his  mistress  did  not  wish  to  be 
too  strongly  importuned  on  that  head ;  to  which 
Mary  answered  that  she  was  not  importunate : 
but  that  her  good  sister  was  dilatory.  In  the 
same  conversation  she  observed  with  the  saga- 
city and  good  sense  that  belonged  to  her  charac- 
ter: 

"  How  much  better  were  it  that  we  two,  being 
queens,  so  near  of  kin,  and  neighbors  in  one  isle, 
should  be  friends  and  live  together  like  sisters, 
than  by  strange  means  divide  ourselves  to  the 
hurt  of  us  both,  and  then  think  that,  for  all  that 
we  may  live  in  amity.  We  may  say  what  we 
will,  but  that  will  pass  both  our  powers.  Why 
may  it  not  be  between  my  sister  and  me  that 
we,  living  in  peace  and  assured  friendship,  may 
give  our  minds  to  do  some  things  as  notable  as 
any  that  have  been  done  by  our  predecessors.  Let 
us  seek  this  honor  against  some  other,  and  not  fall 
to  debate  among  ourselves." 

Randolph  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
beautiful  young  speaker ;  and  yet  he  may  have 
been  excused.  For  though  hor  sentiments  were 
just  and  generous,  it  would  occur  to  any  one  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  times,  that  such  cordiality 
between  a  Catholic  sovereign  of  the  blood  of 


Guiae  and  the  chieftainess  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation was  a  thing  impossible— a  vain  idea. 
The  conversation  then  changed,  and  Randolph 
wished  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  Lei- 
cester. 

"  My  mind  toward  him,"  said  Mary,  losing 
her  animation ;  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  embroidery,  she  spoke  with  the  duplicity 
which  was  employed  by  her  rival,  and  which  she 
could  probably  cope  with  in  no  other  way;  "my 
mind  toward  him  is,  as  it  might  be  to  a  very  no- 
ble man;  and  such  a  one  as  the  queen,  your 
mistress,  doth  so  well  like  to  be  her  husband,  if 
he  were  not  her  subject,  I  ought  not  to  object 
against  for  mine." 

Mary  always  affected  to  think  Elisabeth  her- 
self was  attached  to  Leicester,  and  thus  warded 
off  any  intended  slight  of  such  a  proposal,  while 
she  put  the  same  argument  forward  to  justify 
her  hesitation  and  delay  in  the  matter.  In  this 
kind  of  cunning  Mary  was  fully  a  match  for 
Elizabeth.  In  fact,  both  these  queens  were 
adepts  in  that  dissimulation  without  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Louis  XI.,  no  king  could  govern. 
The  end  of  this  conversation  was  that  Mary  pro- 
fessed herself  willing  to  be  guided,  as  to  the 
marriage,  by  her  good  sister;  a  declaration 
which  Randolph  received  with  a  great  show  of 
delight — as  if  that  settled  the  matter,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said.  He  affected  a  strong 
wish  to  go  instantly  and  convey  the  news  to 
Elizabeth — ^before  he  had  forgotten  the  words! 
Mary,  however,  bid  him  stay  where  he  was. 
She  would  write  a  letter,  she  said.  And  so  she 
did ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  was  as 
little  to  the  real  purpose  as  any  letter  that  ever 

passed  between  the  queens  in  that  business 

that  "serious  foolery,"  as  Chalmers  well  terms 
it  To  show  that  it  was  nothing  more,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  Leicester  himself  was  no 
party  to  the  proposal.  One  day  in  his  barge  on 
the  Thames,  he  swore  to  Melville  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  he  never  pretended  to 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  it  was  all 
Elizabeth's  doing.  Such  was  the  terrible  Tudor 
lioness,  in  respect  to  the  delicate  affair  of  Mary's 
marriage ! 

But  the  doomed  bridegroom  is  now  hurrying 
rapidly  across  the  border  into  Scotland.  "Bloody 
with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,"  he  posts  to 
his  fatal  marriage  bed  and  the  midnight  death- 
struggle  of  the  Kirk  of  Field. 


THE   MASKED    SPIRIT. 


BT  ALIO!  OABT. 


All  a-tipto«,  pulling  down 

Green  limbe  of  a  sninmer  tree, 
(Smiles  half  dimpling  ihrongh  a  firown,) 
Of  his  white  hands  twioe  the  measure 

Of  ripe  berries  gathered  he — 
Berries  sweet  as  wealth  of  bees, 
Such  as  grow  upon  the  trees 

Of  a  great  wood  far  away 
Toward  the  sunrise ;  then,  for  pleasure, 

Or  in  wantonness,  he  wove 
For  his  long  and  yellow  hair 
Suoh  a  orown  as  poets  wear 
In  the  pioturea  of  the  books 
Whieh  they  made  with  sadder  lookf— 

Ah,  to  see  him  was  to  loTe ! 
In  the  dusky  edge  of  night, 
Softly  dim  as  candle  light. 

Going  through  the  broidered  shadea 

Of  the  twili^t,  Myrtala, 
Fairest  of  the  rustic  maids, 
Home  her  pastured  cattle  droye, 
(Near  to  the  enchanted  grore, 
Where  the  masking  spirit  staid, 
Twisting  his  fantastic  braid) — 
Wading  knee-deep  through  the  cloyer. 
Dreaming  dreams  about  a  loyer — 
Dreaming  dreams  about  a  orown 
She  oould  make  of  berries  brown 
For  his  fair  and  thoughtful  brows- 
Going  slowly  with  her  cows 


Knee-deep  through  (he  round  red  olorer— 
<*  Ah,  to  see  her  is  to  lore  her  V* 
Quoth  the  spirit-masker  gay ; 
So  he  sang  a  herdsman's  lay. 
Bringing  all  her  oows  that  way : 
Sung  an  old  and  pleasant  rhyme. 
Sitting  on  a  bank  of  thyme. 

Where,  his  bare  feet  hanging  down 
Looked  like  lilies  washed  in  rain. 

And  his  yellow  hair  and  erown 
Like  the  sunshine  and  ripe  grain ; 
Like  the  sunshine  and  ripe  wheat— 
Oh,  'tis  pity  they  should  meet ! 
Simple-hearted  maiden,  she 
Dreaming  harmless  dreams,  and  he, 
Spirit  of  celestial  birth. 
Dressed  so  sweetly  with  the  earth. 
And  with  eyes  and  lips  that  smile 
Mortal  meanings  all  the  while. 

Of  their  meeting,  if  they  met, 
Not  a  word  the  legend  tells : 

But  of  day  in  clouds  that  set, 
Of  the  winds  in  gusty  swells, 

And  of  cattle  gone  astray 
In  the  rainy  woods ;  of  skies 
Shutting  all  their  golden  eyes 
From  a  heart  undone.   I  pray 
'Twas  not  that  of  Myrtala. 


SONG    OF    THE   PATRIOT    PARTISAN. 


BT  CHARLX8  B.  GILLESPIB. 


Up  !  eomrades,  up !  the  moon's  in  the  west, 

And  we  must  be  gone  ere  the  coming  of  day, 
The  hounds  of  the  foeman  shall  find  but  the  nest. 

The  quarry  they  seek  will  be  far,  far  away. 
Their  toils  are  around  us,  but  erer  in  rain- 
Let  them  girdle  the  forest  and  skurry  the  plain. 
We'll  pass  through  their  midst  in  the  deep  of  the  night, 
We  are  lions  in  combat  and  eagles  in  flight. 

When  the  hunters  are  wearied,  the  chase  giren  o'er. 
We  come  as  the  thunderbolt  comes  on  the  cloud — 

We  trample,  we  scatter,  we  are  bathed  in  their  gore, 
We  smite  the  oppressor,  we  humble  the  proud : 


But  few  shall  escape  us,  but  few  shall  be  spared. 
For  keen  is  the  sabre  that  yengeance  has  bared — 
And  none  are  so  mighty,  so  strong  in  the  fight. 
As  the  warrior  that  battles  fbr  fireedom  and  right. 

Thbugh  the  swamp  is  our  home,  the  green  sod  our  bed. 

Our  drink  from  the  riyer,  and  roots  for  our  food 
We  pine  not  for  other— we  bow  not  the  head — 
For  fireedom  is  oyer  within  the  green  wood ; 
No  tyrant  shall  conquer,  no  fetter  shall  bind. 
For  true  are  our  rifles,  our  steeds  like  the  wind — 
We  sheathe  not  the  sabre,  we  draw  not  the  rein, 
Till  the  spoiler  is  banished  from  yalle's^  %B.4.\^aac^. 


THE    OSTYACKS. 


A  WANDERING   TRIBE   OF   SIBERIA. 


Though  Siberia,  in  its  general  features,  is  bet- 
ter known  to  us  than  many  places  of  more  import- 
ance, yet  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  traits  of  character  that  disUnguish  its 
native  tribes,  amongst  whom,  perhaps,  there  is 
not  one  more  distinctiyely  marked  by  its  singular 
customs  and  traditions  than  that  of  the  Ostyacks. 

The  extent  of  country  inhabited  by  these  peo- 
ple can  hardly  be  determined,  as  they  moye  from 
place  to  place,  and  wander  about  among  the 
mountains  of  Siberia,  unrestrained  by  law  or 
goyemment  All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
on  the  subject,  is,  that  they  are  scattered  about 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  riyer  Obi,  between 
59  and  62""  north  latitude,  and  74  and  87''  east 
longitude. 

The  men  are  of  middling  stature  and  tolerably 
well  made,  with  flat  faces,  pale-yellow  complex- 
ions, fair  or  reddish  hair,  and  very  little  beard. 
Their  manners  are  dull  and  inanimate,  but  their 
dispositions  are  gentle  and  good-natured.  The 
women  are  sometimes  pretty  in  their  early  youth, 
but  age  and  wrinkles  soon  steal  upon  them. 
Here,  as  in  most  unciyilized  countries,  all  labori- 
ous work  falls  to  their  share.  They  are,  neyer- 
theless,  held  in  some  estimation,  and  haye  the 
power  of  leaying  a  husband  who  beats  or  other- 
wise ill-treats  them,  their  friends  not  being 
obliged,  in  such  cases,  to  return  the  <<kalim" 
or  price  that  has  been  giyen  for  them.  This 
**kalim"  is  usually  paid  in  rein-deer,  and 
amounts  from  ten  to  a  hundred.  An  Ostyaek  is 
priyileged  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  has  the 
means  to  purchase  and  provide  for.  Their  mar- 
riages are  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  and 
among  the  amusements  usual  on  such  occasions, 
pantomimes  are  performed  with  a  spirit  that 
could  hardly  be  expected  from  so  inanimate  a 
people.  No  degree  of  relationship  is  a  bar  to 
marriage.  A  brother  may  wed  with  his  sister, 
ur  a  father  with  his  daughter. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  occupations  of  the 
men,  but  their  most  pressing  wants  are  no  sooner 
provided  for,  than  they  give  themselves  up  to 
sloth  and  intemperance,  and  think  their  happi- 
ness complete  if  they  have  the  means  of  intoxi- 
cating themselves.  To  accomplish  this,  aa  Os- 
tyaek will  swallow  a  quantity  of  tobacco-smoke, 
and  sometimes  the  tobacco  itself;  but  nothing 
can  equal  his  delight  when  he  is  able  to  obtain 
a  certain  kind  of  mushroom,  which  possesMs  the 
property  of  intoxicating.  After  eating  it,  he 
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becomes  excited,  and  the  stupid  savage  is  sud- 
denly metamorphosed  into  a  poet  and  musician ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  sings  in  wild  irregular  notes 
the  ideas,  or  rather  the  towrdtj  that  spring  to  his 
lips,  for  idea9  he  has  none.  At  length  he  be- 
comes exhausted  and  drops  asleep.  On  awaken- 
ing he  finds  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, but  this  does  not  lead  him  to  regret  the 
past ;  for  he  belives  that  he  htu  hem  happy; 

The  cabins  of  the  Ostyacks,  which  are  partly 
hollowed  out  in  the  ground,  are  constructed  with 
stakes,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree; 
in  the  centre  is  the  fireplace,  and  at  the  sides  are 
benches,  which  serve  the  inmates  for  beds ;  their 
only  furniture  consists  of  a  stone  or  iron  pot,  a 
few  vessels  made  of  the  bark  of  the  biroh  tree, 
out  of  which  they  eat  and  drink,  fishing  nets,  and 
bows  and  arrows ;  some  of  them  have  a  knife  or 
two,  and  those  who  possess  an  iron  hatchet,  or 
any  such  implement,  are  considered  quite  opu- 
lent 

The  Ostyacks  are  remarkable  for  a  want  of 
cleanliness.  In  their  cabins  are  huddled  to- 
gether, men,  women,  and  children,  who  scarcely 
ever  cross  the  threshold,  dogs  and  foxes,  that  are 
reared  among  them.  These,  together  with  ver- 
min, tobacco-smoke,  fish,  oil,  rotten  wood,  etc., 
etc.,  cause  the  most  offensive  smells.  Yet  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  individuals  who 
dwell  in  these  huts  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
them,  and  rarely  leave  them,  even  for  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  except  when  necessity  compels 
them  to  seek  for  food.  This  food  (generally 
consisting  of  raw  meat  and  difi'erent  kinds  of 
vermin,)  added  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people, 
brings  on  them  cutaneous  eruptions,  similar  to 
the  leprosy,  and  so  terribly  are  they  affected 
with  these  disorders,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
rot  away  while  living ;  but  this  gives  them  little 
uneasiness.  H  an  ulcer  appears  on  the  face, 
arm,  leg,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  they  see 
it  spread  by  degrees,  and  eat  away  member  after 
member,  until  they  disappear  from  the  trunk, 
yet  the  miserable  sufferers  utter  no  complaints, 
nor  show  any  outward  signs  of  anguish. 

The  approach  of  death  does  not  appear  to 
cause  them  any  alarm,  nor  do  they  strive  to  de- 
lay its  progress  by  care  or  the  use  of  remedies ; 
nevertheless,  they  seem  to  prefer  a  violent  to  a 
natural  death,  especially  if  it  happen  while  hunt- 
ing the  beaz^-and/or  ihu  reason:— they  believe^ 
that  those  who  die  a  Tiolent  death,  whether  in 
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hunting  or  otherwise,  go  direct  to  heaven,  while 
they  who  die  on  their  beds,  are,  for  a  length  of 
time,  obliged  to  seire  a  harsh  and  cmel  spirit, 
whose  abode  is  under  ground.  Their  religion  is 
called  **  Schamanism,"  they  belieye  in  one  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  many  inferior  gods. 

Their  temples  are  the  summits  of  certun 
mountains,  to  which  they  neyer  ascend  without 
fear  and  reyerence.  They  belieye  that  the  dead 
are,  in  another  world,  subject  to  the  same  wants 
as  the  living  in  this,  for  which  reason  the  clothes 
of  each  individual  are  buried  with  him,  and  a 
deer  is  slaughtered  over  his  grave  to  supply  him 
with  food. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ''waywodes,"  who 
are  appointed  by  the  government  of  Russia  to 
collect  the  taxes,  etc.,  there  is  neither  chief  nor 
superior  among  these  people,  nor  is  any  distinc- 
tion made  as  to  rank,  birth,  or  quality,  the 
fathers  of  each  family  being  its  head  and  ruler. 

The  Ostyacks,  as  we  have  already  stated,  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  are  very  confused;  they  are 
persuaded  that  the  bear  possesses  an  imperisha- 
ble spirit  as  well  as  themselves,  and  they  believe 
that  this  spirit  has  the  power  of  pursuing  and 
punishing  them  for  any  violation  of  good  faith. 
This  superstition  leads  to  some  singular  customs ; 
we  give  the  following  as  an  instance : — 

Notwithstanding  their  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  bear,  t^ey  take  great  delight  in  hunting  it. 
As  soon  at  they  succeed  in  killing  one,  they  cut 
off  the  head  and  skin,  and  hang  them  on  a  tree, 
round  which  they  march  several  times  in  proces- 
sion, OS  if  to  do  honor  to  the  slaughtered  animal. 
They  then  surround  the  carcase,  uttering  loud 
cries  and  lamentations.  '*Who  are  they  that 
deprived  thee  of  life?"  they  exclaim  in  melan- 
choly chorus ;  and  some  of  them  answer  for  the 

bear: 

«The  Russians." 

"  Who  cut  oflf  thy  head  ?" 

*^  A  Russian,  with  his  hatchet" 

"Who  ripped  thee  open?" 

*' A  Russian,  with  his  knife." 

"Oh!  'twas  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  deed," 
they  cry,  with  one  voice,  "  Yet  we  entreat  thy 
forgiveness  for  him." 

After  this,  they  are  persuaded  that  the  spirit 
of  the  bear,  while  wandering  through  the  woods, 
will  seek  te  take  vengeance  on  a  Russian,  and 
not  on  an  Ostyack. 

The  waywodes  take  advantage  of  this  super- 
stition, while  exacting  from  the  Ostyacks  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Russia;  they 
cauM  them  to  assemble  on  a  spot,  on  which 


the  skin  of  a  bear  has  been  spread,  with  a 
hatchet,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  bread  placed  on 
it;  a  small  portion  of  the  bread  is  handed  to 
each  individual,  but  before  he  eats,  he  pronounces 
the  following  words : 

"If  I  do  not,  all  my  life,  continue  faithful  to 
the  emperor,  if  I  rebel  against  him,  or  refuse  to 
yield  him  the  honor  and  obedience  which  are  his 
due,  if  I  offend  him  in  any  manner  whatever, 
may  the  spirit  of  this  bear  tear  me  limb  from 
limb,  may  this  bread  that  I  am  about  to  eat  stop 
in  my  throat,  and  choke  me ;  may  this  knife  rip 
me  open,  and  this  hatchet  chop  off  my  head." 

Such  is  their  oath — and  so  sacred  do  they 
consider  it,  when  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  they  have  never  been  known  to 
violate  it,  even  when  under  religious  excitement. 

Ignorant  as  they  are,  a  principle  of  honesty 
prevails  among  them,  that  would  do  honor  to  a 
more  enlightened  people — ^the  following  anec- 
dote will  afford  a  proof  of  this : 

A  Russian  merchant  traveling  from  Tobolsk  to 
Berezov,  stopped  at  Ostyack,  where  he  spent  the 
night ;  on  the  following  morning  he  resumed  his 
journey;  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he 
dropped  his  purse,  which  contained  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  rubles.  Unconscious  of  his  loss,  he 
continued  his  way,  while  the  son  of  his  host, 
passing  the  spot  shortly  after,  saw  the  purse 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  stooped  to  examine  it ; 
having  gratified  his  curiosity,  he  left  it  where  it 
lay,  and  returned  to  his  father's  cabin ;  here  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  left  the  purse  on  the  road 
where  he  found  it 

"You  did  right,  child,"  said  the  father,  "but 
you  must  now  hasten  back,  and  cover  it  over 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
eyes  of  those  who  may  be  passing  that  way ;  and 
then,  should  the  owner  evor  return  to  look  for  it, 
he  will  find  it  just  where  he  dropped  it  " 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  purse 
lay  hid  among  leaves  and  branches  for  more  than 
three  months ;  when  the  merchant  who  had  lost 
it,  returning  from  Berezov,  went  again  to  lodge 
with  his  old  acquaintance,  tho  Ostyack,  to  whom 
he  mentioned  the  misfortune  he  had  met  with  the 
last  time  he  was  there. 

"Oh I  it  was  you  that  lost  the  purse,  then," 
exclaimed  the  Ostyack,  in  great  delight  at  dis- 
covering the  owner  of  it;  "  well,  make  yourself 
easy  about  it ;  my  son  shall  show  you  the  spot 
where  it  lies,  and  you  can  go  and  pick  it  up 
yourself.  Acccordingly,  the  merchant  recovered 
his  property. 

Reindeer  are  used  by  sopie  of  these  people  far 
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drawiug  their  sledges ;  but  most  of  them  prefer 
dogs  for  this  purpose ;  from  six  to  tweWe  of  these 
axumals  are  tackled  to  a  sledge,  which  thej  draw 
along  with  amazing  relocity.  Doff-petts  are 
established  in  these  regions,  similar  to  the  tnmU 
of  Europe,  with  regular  relays  of  dogs  from  stage 
to  stage;  four  of  these  creatures  can  draw  a 
sledge,  loaded  with  three  hundred  weight,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  a  day. 

Au  Ost  jack  has  but  little  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing himself  with  dress;  if  he  is  in  want  of  a 
coat,  he  strips  a  deer  of  ita  skin,  and  without 
being  over-nice,  wraps  himself  in  it  while  yet 
warm  from  the  animal.  A  covering  for  the  head 
is  as  easily  procured ;  a  wild  goose  is  shot,  and 
its  skin  is  converted  into  a  cap ;  sometimes  the 
skin  of  tlie  deer  is  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a 
loose  coat,  and  ornamented  with  bands  of  stuff 


or  leather  of  different  colors.  ]>uriiig  winter  and 
the  rainy  season,  a  Air  cap  is  worn,  whlcli  en- 
velops Hie  head,  and  leaves  only  a  part  of  the 
foce  exposed.  Shoes,  stockings,  and  trowsers 
form  a  kind  of  pantaloons,  in  one  single  piece. 
This  latter  article  of  dress  is  generally  made  of 
the  skin  of  the  sturgeon.  The  aldn  of  the  bear 
is  used  for  mourning.  The  dresi  of  the  women 
diffiers  but  little  ftx)m  that  of  the  men,  except  in 
the  ornaments  which  their  vanity  or  the  desire 
to  please  leads  them  to  add  to  it;  their  head- 
dresses are  composed  of  bands  of  cloth  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  twined  round  the  head  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  fkce. 

Scarlet  is  the  favorite  color  among  the  people 
of  Siberia,  generally,  and  the  wearing  of  this 
color  is  conmdered  a  certain  mark  of  opulence. 
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The  soft  twilight  of  an  Italian  evening  was 
bathing  in  purple  splendor  the  spires  and  domes 
of  Venice,  und  casting  a  golden  radiance  over 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  Lagune.  Innumerable 
gondolas  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
varioQs  directions,  gnyly  adorned  and  resounding 
with  strains  of  music,  which  mingled  with  the 
heart-stirring  melody  of  gleeful  and  happy  voices, 
link  life  and  gayety  to  the  scene.  One  only 
among  them  all,  whose  richly  ornamented  prow 
and  cauopv  of  silver  tissue  bespoke  its  occupants 
of  no  ortlinary  rank,  floated  in  silence  over  the 
waves,  seniling  forth  no  note  of  joy,  nor  inter- 
changing friendly  greeting  with  any  which  glided 
past  it. 

On  its  luxurious  cushions  reclined  two  young 
men,  twin  sons  of  the  Justiniani,  one  of  the  no- 
blest an<l  proudest  families  of  the  republic.  So 
perfect  TV-MS  the  resemblance  of  the  brothers,  both 
in  person  and  attire,  that  a  stranger's  eye  could 
scarcely  have  detected  the  slightest  difference 
between  them,  but  a  practiced  observer  soon  saw 
how  unlike  was  the  expression  of  features  that 
seemctl  cast  in  the  same  mould — as  unlike,  in- 
deed, as  wi  re  the  characters  of  the  two. 

As  the  gondola  moved  noiselessly  over  the 
bumislie'l  wuters,  the  young  men  sat  in  nlence, 
each  buried  in  his  own  meditations.  The  eyes 
of  Angelo  sparkling  with  the  light  of  inward  hap- 


piness, roved  ftt)m  object  to  object,  till  they 
rested  upon  the  bright  heaven  above,  the  soft 
glory  of  whose  calm  cerulean  depths  seemed  to 
mirror  back  the  peace  and  joy  thatreigned  with- 
in his  soul.  Ziani's  attitude  was  one  of  quiet, 
sad  abstraction — ^his  head  drooped  listlessly  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  remained  immovably 
upon  the  white  foam  that  curled  around  tiie 
gilded  prow  of  the  gondola. 

Abruptly  his  reverie  was  broken — they  had 
entered  the  grand  canal,  and  a  blaze  of  light 
falling  across  the  water,  flashed  with  sudden 
brightness  on  his  eyes.  There  was  a  6umptnou:<i 
fete  at  the  Urseolo  Palace,  in  honor  of  its  young 
and  lovely  heiress,  who,  on  this  evening  attained 
her  sixteenth  year ;  and  as  the  gondoliers  flung 
down  their  oars,  Angelo  arose  and  sprang  upon 
the  marble  steps  which  led  to  its  princely  en- 
trance. But  Ziani  remained  motionless  upon  his 
seat — a  deadly  sickness  came  over  lum,  and  he 
vainly  strove  to  rise  in  obedience  to  the  impa- 
tient gesture  of  his  brother.  Angelo  waited  an 
instant,  and  then  bounded  toward  him. 

**  Let  us  hasten,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  moments 
are  ages,  that  detain  me  from  the  presence  of 
the  divine  Isaura.  Oh,  my  brother,  would  that 
I  could  see  yea  roused  by  such  an  influenee  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  exquisite  emotions  that 
ihxiU  my  MQl  with  oorta^  I" 
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Ziani  sighed  deeply. 

"  Tarry  not  for  me,  my  brother,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  no  fitting  guest  for  princely  halls  to-night ; 
go  you  to  meet  the  smiles  that  await  you— but 
leave  me  to  linger  for  awhile  amid  the  harmonies 
of  this  lovely  eve — they,  sooner  than  the  sound 
of  revelry,  will  attune  my  soul  to  peace." 

<* Wherefore  is  it  disturbed!"  asked  the  im- 
petuous Angelo;  **\t  is  a  fancy,  all.  Come, 
then,  with  me,  where  warmer  smiles  than  those 
which  yon  cold  moon  sheds  down,  shall  awaken 
you  to  joy  such  only  as  enchanting  woman  can 
bestow.     Come,  let  us  begone." 

And  as  the  young  noble  uttered  the  last  words, 
he  sprang  from  the  gondola,  and  began  rapidly 
to  ascend  the  marble  steps  toward  the  illuminated 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  his  cloak  of  rich  Genoa 
velvet  falling  back  from  his  shoulders,  leaving 
revealed  the  richly  embroidered  dress  and  jewel- 
ed ornaments  that  adorned  his  handsome  and 
graceful  person.  When  his  bounding  foot  had 
nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  steps,  he  paused, 
and  looked  back  for  Ziani — but  there  he  still 
stood,  motionless  as  a  statue,  at  the  prow  of  the 
gondola,  and  as  the  evening  breeze  lightly  lifted 
the  drooping  feather  of  his  cap,  Angelo  was 
struck  by  the  deep  dejection  of  his  noble  counte- 
nance. 

In  an  instant  he  was  again  beside  him,  and 
eagerly  grasping  his  hand,  he  asked  in  a  hurried 
and  anxious  tmie— 

<*My  brother,  what  evil  has  befallen  you? 
My  heart  shares  all  your  sorrows,  and  if  you 
have  any  ohorished  grief,  I  pray  you  not  to  hide 
it  from  me.  The  moment  we  cease  to  confide  in 
each  other,  that  moment  is  the  golden  bond  of 
affection  shaken,  if  not  riven  between  us." 

'*May  that  never  be!"  said  Ziani,  fervently,  a 
sharp  pang  momentarily  convulsing  his  brow. 
'*!  have  naught  to  tell,  my  brother,  save  that 
mine  is  a  wayward  mood  to-night,  and  I  would 
rather  float  ovet  these  golden  waters  for  awhile, 
than  mingle  with  the  throng  whose  mirth  I  could 
not  share;  so  let  not  a  thought  of  me  disturb 
your  happiness,  while  you  quaff  full  draughts  of 
joy  from  the  eyes  of  your  beloved." 

<*  And  think  you,  my  Ziani,  that  even  bliss  like 
this  will  content  me,  while  you  are  absent  and 
unhappy?  Wrong  me  not  by  such  a  thought. 
Tour  love  has  been  the  elixir  of  my  life,  and  with- 
out your  participation  in  my  happiness  it  can 
never  be  complete.  Come  then,  my  brother;  many 
a  bright  eye  in  yon  gay  halls  watches  for  your 
presence,  and  I  would  that  you  might  this  night 
find  there  a  bride  as  fair  as  her  whom  I  have 
ohoten,  that,  as  we  came  into  life  together,  we 
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may  together  kneel  at  the  marriage  altar,  with 
those  dear  ones  whom  Qod  shall  ordain  to  unseal 
the  mysterious  fountains  of  love  within  our  souls." 

Ziani's  cheek  grew  deathly  pale  as  his  brother 
spoke,  and  he  shrank  from  his  words  even  as  the 
wounded  man  from  the  hand  of  the  leech,  who 
buries  his  probe  deep  in  the  quivering  flesh. 
But  by  a  strong  effort  mastering  his  emotion,  ho 
briefly  replied — 

*'  I  had  promised  to  see  Father  Hilario  this 
evening,  my  brother,  so  I  will  run  swiftly  to  San 
Francesco,  and  come  to  the  Urseolo  Palace  when 
I  return." 

*'Nay,  by  St  Mark,  Ziani^  I  stir  not  henoe 
without  you,"  exclaimed  Angelo ;  **  let  the  prieet 
keep  his  ghostly  counsel  for  a  more  convenient 
time — ^you  have  had  too  much  of  it  already; 
moreover,  you  have  not  yet  beheld  my  peerless 
Isaura,  and  on  this  her  birthnight  you  cannot,  if 
you  love  your  Angelo,  refuse  to  offer  a  brother's 
homage  to  the  chosen  of  his  heart" 

**  I  must  seem  a  very  churl  to  resist  your  wishes 
longer,  my  Angelo,  and  yet  I  would  indeed  you 
did  not  so  constrain  me  to  obey  them." 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  asked  the  wondering  An- 
gelo— "  your  reluctance  seems  a  mystery  which 
I  would  fain  unriddle.  I  have  promised  my 
Isaura  that  she  shall  see  you  to-night,  and  chal- 
lenged her  to  tell  her  own  Angelo  from  his  more 
noble  brother.  So  I  pray  you,  mar  not  my  sport 
by  your  waywardness,  for  if  it  so  chance  that 
you  are  mistaken  for  her  affianced  one,  you  must, 
if  she  will  have  it  so,  stand  in  the  bridegroom's 
place,  and  leave  me  to  seek — ^what  the  world 
holds  not — ^another  Isaura." 

Ziani's  bursting  heart  could  HI  brook  the  gay 
jest  of  Angelo,  and  turning  from  him,  he  leaned 
in  silence  against  the  side  of  the  gondola.  A 
sudden  doubt,  a  dark  suspicion,  darted  across 
the  mind  of  Angelo,  and  he  turned  a  gaze  of 
silent,  stem  inquiry  upon  the  face  of  his  brothes. 
Ziani  encountered  the  searching  glance,  and  his 
conscious  heart  trembled  at  its  scrutiny. 

"Angelo,"  he  said,  "I  should  go  mad  to  mix^ 
gle  with  yon  gay  revelers  to-night — sometime  I 
will  tell  you  why — ^it  matters  not  now  to  mar 
your  happiness,  with  any  word  or  whim  of 


mine. 
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My  happiness  t"  echoed  Angelo,  touched  In 
spite  of  his  latent  jealousy  by  the  sadness  of 
Ziani's  tone.  "My  happiness!"  he  repeated, 
**  think  you,  it  is  dearer  to  me  than  yours— yoa 
know  it  is  not — and  bright  as  were  thS  promises 
of  this  festive  night,  I  can  forego  them  all,  if  by 
so  doing  I  may  minister  peace  to  the  wounded 
spirit  of  my  brother." 
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Ziani  was  moyed  to  womanly  softness  by  the 
generous,  disinterested  Ioto  of  Angelo,  and  cast- 
ing himself  upon  his  neck,  he  exclaimed  with 
affectionate  fervor : 

'*  Who  can  resist  yoo,  my  noble  brother  ?  not 
your  Ziani,  who  yields  himself  wholly  to  your 
wishes.  Father  Hilario  must  await  my  coming 
till  another  eve,  thi^  night  I  consecrate  to  fra- 
ternal loye." 

Angelo,  with  a  beaming  smile  of  gratitude,  re- 
turned his  brother's  embrace,  and  together  as- 
cending the  steps,  they  entered  the  lighted 
saloons  of  the  palace.  As  the  blaze  of  countless 
lamps  shed  their  splendor  around  them,  Ziani 
saw  an  unwonted  cloud  still  oyershadowing  ihe 
gay  brow  of  Angelo,  and  he  reproached  himself 
for  having  allowed  his  own  selfish  feelings  to 
sadden,  even  for  a  moment,  this  night  of  joy. 
But  amid  the  throng  that  was  passing  in,  they 
found  no  time  to  interchange  a  word,  and  borne 
along  with  it,  they  approached  the  grand  saloon 
where  the  young  Isaura,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
friends,  was  waiting  to  welcome  her  guests. 

Angelo  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  an  entrance, 
but,  separated  by  the  crowd,  Ziani,  not  unwill- 
ingly, yielded  to  the  current  that  carried  him  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  with  it  he  passed  on, 
threading  suites  of  splendid  apartments,  till  left 
alone  he  wandered  into  a  spacious  gallery  where 
the  light  from  candelabras  of  crystal,  wrought  in 
the  furnaces  of  Murano,  fell  upon  rare  works  of 
art,  and  precious  foreign  spoils  and  trophies 
which  the  munificent  Urseolo  had  gathered  at 
vast  expense  from  distant  realms,  to  enrich  his 
princely  palace. 

Under  other  circumstances,  the  treasures  of 
this  unriyaled  gallery  would  have  offered  subjects 
of  exhausUess  interest  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  gifted  and  tastefrd  Ziani.  Nor  even  now, 
distracted  as  was  his  mind,  could  he  avoid  feel- 
ing his  admiration  kindled  to  enthusiasm  as  he 
gased  on  statues  which  the  hand  of  genius  had 
stamped  with  perfection — on  the  paintings,  the 
mosaics,  the  bronzes  that  had  been  wrested  from 
Rome,  from  the  classic  temples  of  Greece,  from 
ancient  Egypt,  and  even  from  the  hallowed  realm 
of  India,  to  grace  and  beautify  this,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  palaces,  of  the  great  imperial 
republic. 

The  family  of  Urseolo  was  ancient  and  of  patri- 
cian origin.  It  had  given  more  than  one  Doge  to 
the  state,  and  was  among  the  few  whose  names,  at 
that  early  period  of  Yenitian  history,  were  en- 
rolled in  II  Libro  d^Ora,  the  golden  book  of  no- 
bility. Between  the  head  of  this  Ulustrious  house 
ft&d  that  of  the  Justiniani  the  strioteft  friendship 


subsisted,  and  to  insure  its  continuance,  the  only 
child  of  the  Count  Urseolo,  the  young  Isatura, 
was  betrothed  in  infl&ncy  to  Angelo  Murizeo,  a 
boy  of  four  years  old,  and  the  eldest  by  an  hour 
of  the  twin  sons  of  the  Justiniani. 

The  parents  of  each  party  pledged  themselves 
to  see  this  union  ratified  when  their  children 
should  have  attained  the  respective  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty — ^but  those  most  interested  in 
the  treaty,  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  destiny 
in  store  for  them.  Angelo  knew,  indeed,  that 
there  was  such  a  being  as  Isaura  Urseolo,  for  he 
remembered  his  sports  with  her  in  early  child- 
hood— but  beyond  this  he  never  gave  her  a 
thought,  not  having  seen  her  since  she  was  four 
years  old,  when,  in  consequence  of  her  mother's 
death,  she  was  placed  in  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria,  the  lady  abbess  being  her  maternal  aunt. 
There  she  received  her  education,  her  retirement 
being  broken  only  by  occasional  visits  from  her 
father. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  attained  her  sixteenth 
year,  than  she  was  withdrawn  from  her  quiet 
cloister,  exchanging  her  monotonous  and  simple 
life  for  the  gayeties  and  splendors  of  her  almost 
forgotten  home,  where  she  was  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  her  youthful  lover,  before  entering 
with  him  into  the  most  solemn  engagement  of 
earth.  Tet  when  they  met  it  was  without  any 
knowledge  on  either  side,  of  the  relation  it  was 
intended  they  should  form,  and  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  consummated,  so  favorably 
were  the  youthful  couple  impressed  with  each 
other,  but  for  an  unforeseen  circumstance  which 
baffled  the  plans  so  long  intended  to  unite  them. 

Angelo's  first  interview  with  Isaura  was  seem- 
ingly accidental.  He  had  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Urseolo  Palace,  shortly  after  her  return  to 
it  from  the  convent,  and  his  ardent  and  passion- 
ate nature  made  him  at  once  a  captive  to  her 
rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  The  interest  which 
she  awakened  in  him  was  heightened  by  the 
intense  and  strange  emotion  with  which  she  re- 
ceived his  first  greetings  and  attentions.  The 
tender  expression  of  her  oyo  when  it  timidly  en- 
countered his,  the  bright  glow  of  her  young 
cheek,  and  the  quick  heaving  of  her  bosom  when 
he  addressed  her,  filled  his  heart  with  rapture, 
and  enkindled  a  passion  which,  unlike  the 
changeful  fancies  of  the  past,  promised  to  vie  in 
depth  and  constancy  with  his  deathless  affection 
for  Ziant 

When  Angelo  returned  home,  his  father  observ- 
ing with  joy  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Isaura,  no  longer  hesitated  to  inform  him  of  the 
union  which  had  been  ao  long  oontemplated,  and 
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be  received  the  announcement  with  joy — it  sanc- 
tioned the  indulgence  of  his  passion,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  mysterious  emotion  of  his 
betrothed,  which  he  interpreted,  but  falsely,  into 
fond  partiality  for  himself,  founded  on  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  their  being  destined  for  each 
other. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  young  lover's 
fond  anticipations  of  again  meeting  his  mistress, 
and  pouring  into  her  ear  the  fond  avowal  of  his 
love,  were  sadly  disappointed  by  tidings  that  she 
had  been  suddenly  seized  with  an  alarming  ill- 
ness. For  several  days  she  remained  in  a  critical 
situation,  and  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was 
safely  passed,  her  physicians  still  enjoined  such 
perfect  quiet  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  see 
any  one,  or  to  quit  her  apartments.  During  this 
weary  interval,  Angelo  fed  his  fancy  with  thoughts 
of  her  sweet  image,  till  his  love  became  an  all 
absorbing  sentiment,  and  to  him  there  seemed 
but  her  in  the  whole  universe.  Night  after  night 
ho  lingered  beneath  her  balcony,  gazing  at  her 
window,  and  softly  touching  his  guitar  to  the 
love-breathing  strains  of  his  enamored  heart. 

Long  continued  this  cruel  banishment,  and  ill 
was  it  endured,  for  the  daily  report  assured  him 
of  her  convalescence,  and  yet  he  saw  her  not — 
till  a  few  days  before  the  birthnight  fdte,  wheh 
ho  was  admitted  to  her  presence.  But  ah,  how 
changed  he  found  her — ^not  less  beautiful  than 
before,  though  her  lovely  cheek  was  pale  from 
recent  illness,  but  then  there  was  a  nameless 
charm  about  her  which  was  wanting  now.  The 
warmth  and  glow  that  like  the  soft  flush  of  a 
iummer  sunset,  had  lent  a  witching  tenderness 
to  her  beauty,  was  gone,  and  left  it  cold  and 
passionless— exquisite,  indeed  as  the  statue 
which  the  tears  and  prayers  of  Pygmalion  warm- 
ed into  life,  but  far  less  sensitive  than  that — ^for 
still  and  mute  she  sat  while  the  ardent  Angelo, 
in  passionate  accents  told  his  love — ^but  his  burn- 
ing words  failed  to  color,  with  one  sweet  glow  of 
emotion,  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  cheek, 
or  to  win  one  brief  glance  of  tenderness  firom  her 
sad  and  downcast  eyes. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  Ziani — ^When  he  said 
that  on  the  coming  eve  he  would  bring  one,  so 
like  himself,  to  plead  for  him,  that  she  could 
i^carcely  choose  between  the  two,  a  flood  of  vivid 
crimson  dyed  both  cheek  and  brow,  and  lifting 
her  startled  eyes,  she  scanned  his  person  with  a 
perplexed  and  troubled  gaze,  which  he  under- 
stood not  then,  but  was  taught  by  after  ciroom- 
stances  only  too  faithfully  to  interpret. 

Marvelously  alike  in  person  as  were  these  twin 
sons  of  the  Juatiniani,  they  wert  in  oharaoter 


widely  different,  Angelo  was  gay,  light-hearted 
and  impetuous — a  lover  of  novelty,  and  a  wor- 
shiper of  woman's  beauty — ^tuning  his  guitar 
beneath  the  window  of  many  a  high-bom  maiden, 
and  winning  bright  smiles  and  soft  hearts-  wher- 
€ver  he  whispered  his  flattering  words.  Ever 
ready  was  he  also  to  join  in  the  wild  revels  of 
his  young  associates,  with  an  eager  and  hilarionB 
joy  that  made  him  a  coveted  companion  to  the 
reckless  and  pleasure-loving. 

Impassioned  and  enthusiastic  to  a  fault,  con- 
stancy of  purpose  was  not  one  of  his  virtucB— 
seldom,  indeed,  was  it  manifested  save  in  the 
depjth  and  fervor  of  his  love  for  Ziani.  In  thia 
there  was  no  variableness,  nor  hitherto  had  any 
shadow  fv.r  an  instant  darkened  the  bright  and 
lucid  stream  of  fraternal  affection  that  flowed  on 
fuller  and  broader  as  the  brothers  passed  firom 
the  sunny  fields  of  boyhood  to  the  wider  and 
richer  landscape  that  stretched  far  away  before 
the  expanding  vision  of  youth. 

Some  traits  of  character  the  brothers  possessed 
in  common,  for  both  were  high-souled  and  gene- 
rous ;  but  these  qualities  in  Ziani  were  the  fhiit 
of  lofty  principle,  in  Angelo,  they  sprung  from  a 
reckless  and  too  confiding  nature.  Gentle  and 
retiring,  Ziani  loved  to  live  apart  firom  the  world, 
to  dwell  amid  the  calm  ministries  of  nature,  and 
feed  his  love  for  the  beautiftil  and  grand  by  the 
contemplation  of  her  ever-varying  charms.  He 
sought  also  to  mature  and  refine  his  taste  for  art, 
by  the  study  of  those  inspirations  of  genius, 
which  the  gifted  hand  portrayed  on  the  breathing 
canvas,  or  stamped  with  power  and  beauty  on 
the  shapeless  marble.  Every  living  thing  loved 
him,  for  his  eye  beamed  with  love  on  all — but  it 
was  reserved  for  one  alone,  and  she  the  betrothed 
of  Angelo,  to  waken  the  music  of  those  mysteri- 
ous chords  which  responded  divinest  harmony  to 
her  thrilling  touch. 

One  day,  in  a  listless  search  for  works  of  art, 
Ziani  strolled  into  a  small  chapel  annexed  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria,  where  his  footsteps  were 
enchained  by  a  painting  of  the  Adoration,  which 
had  recently  been  placed  above  the  altar.  The 
grouping,  the  coloring,  but  above  all,  the  inspired 
and  elevated  expression  which  the  genius  of 
the  artist  had  thrown  into  the  whole  pieoe, 
transfixed  and  enraptured  him,  and  day  after 
day  he  returned  to  the  delightliil  study  of  tho 
picture. 

But  soon  an  added  attraction  drew  lum  to  the 
church.  Entering  one  day  when  it  was  near^ 
vacant,  he  saw  a  young  girl  whose  dress  showed 
her  to  be  a  boarder  in  the  convent,  kneeling  ftl 
her  devotions  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Sqasa^ 
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obserying  her  he  brushed  hastily  past,  eager  to 
gain  a  point  from  whence  the  painting  could  be 
eeen  in  the  most  favorable  light,  when,  startled 
by  his  entrance,  she  rose  and  retreated  hastily 
toward  a  priyate  door  that  led  into  the  interior 
of  the  convent.  Ziani's  attention  was  attracted 
by  her  timid,  fawn-like  flight,  and,  as  he  gazed 
after  her,  the  graceful  shape,  the  airy  step,  the 
angel  face,  beautiful  and  fresh  as  an  unfolding 
flower,  which  met  his  view,  beamed  on  his  won- 
dering eyes  like  one  of  those  seraphic  yisions 
whose  ideal  loveliness  haunted  his  poetic  fancy. 

Duly  now  as  mom  and  evening  came  they 
found  him  a  lingerer  before  the  altar  of  Santa 
Maria,  gazing  with  an  artist's  love  upon  the 
divine  painting  of  the  Adoration,  but  turning 
ever  and  anon  his  restless  eye  from  its  rapt  con- 
templation, toward  the  private  door  through 
which  that  living  form  of  beauty  had  vanished 
fh)m  his  sight.  And,  at  last,  when  almost 
wearied  out  with  baffled  expectation,  it  dawned 
again,  *'  a  phantom  of  delight,"  upon  his  ravished 
vision. 

She  advanced  with  timid  grace  toward  the  nave 
of  the  church,  the  transparent  folds  of  her  white 
veil  crowded  round  her  face,  and  through  them 
her  soft,  dreamy  eyes  casting  their  startled 
glances  around,  her  step  gaining  more  confidence 
as  she  proceeded,  when,  as  she  passed  a  project- 
ing pillar,  she  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  Ziani, 
standing  with  folded  arms  watching  her  ap- 
proach. A  quick  start  revealed  her  emotion,  and 
like  a  frightened  bird  she  turned  to  fly,  but  be- 
fore she  had  gained  one  step  the  foliated  carving 
of  the  pillar  caught  her  veil  and  arrested  her 
flight. 

Blushing  and  trembling  she  strove  to  extricate 
the  fleecy  gossamer,  but  excessive  agitation  ren- 
dered her  efforts  vain.  In  an  instant  Ziani  stood 
beside  her,  and  silently  disengaging  the  veil,  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  reverentially  restored 
it  to  her.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  between  them, 
but  the  girl  lifted  her  beaming  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant to  his  face;  and  that  eloquent  glance, 
those  beautifVil  blushes,  long,  long  after  mingled 
with  his  nightly  visions  and  his  waking  thoughts, 
feeding  with  sweet  aliment  the  passion  then  en- 
kindled in  his  heart — a  passion  that  never  from 
that  hour  suffered  change  or  decay. 

But  many  days  passed  on  before  Ziani  saw 
again  the  fair  object  of  his  love,  and  uncertainty 
brooded  over  his  hopes — ^for  he  knew  not  even 
Ker  name,  and  almost  feared  to  learn  it,  lest  it 
should  not  rank  h^r  vrith  his  own  patrician  order, 
where  only  he  knew  his  proud  family  would  per- 
xnit  him  to  seek  an  alliance.    But  to  qo  one,  not 


even  to  Angelo,  did  Ziani  speak  of  the  new  hopes 
and  emotions  that  were  awakened  in  his  heart. 
They  seemed  to  him  too  pure  and  hallowed  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  discussion ;  he  might  never 
see  her  more,  and  why  name  to  another  the  ad- 
venture which  would  perhaps  bring  with  it  no 
farther  issues,  than  those  which  he  now  felt  had 
forever  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  his  Inner 
life.  And  so  he  shrined  the  sweet  image  of  that 
angel  girl  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul, 
folding  around  it  his  own  loving  thoughts  to 
guard  it  from  the  scrutiny  of  every  prying  ey^— 
even  as  the  rose  closes  her  soft  petals  over  the 
tender  germ  which  she  carries  in  her  bosom, 
shielding  it  thus  from  the  too  rude  contact  of  the 
night-breeze  and  the  dew. 

At  lengtli  one  eve — it  was  that  which  preceded 
the  holy  festival  of  Christmas — Ziani  had  lin- 
gered in  the  church  till  the  purple  twilight  stole 
on,  and  poured  through  the  narrow  stained  win- 
dows its  many  changing  hues,  deepening  and 
darkening,  till  the  lights  upon  the  altars,  and, 
those  before  the  shrines  of  the  saints,  alone  rescued 
the  interior  of  the  church  from  total  gloom. 
He  looked  around  him — the  last  worshiper  had 
departed,  and  with  a  sickening  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, Ziani  was  slowly  retiring,  when  a 
distant  sound  of  female  voices,  singing  in  full 
chorus  the  vesper  hymn,  fell  upon  his  ear,  and 
arrested  his  purpose.  The  music  came  gradu- 
ally nearer,  swelling  into  sweet  distinctness  as  it 
approached,  and  Ziani  had  but  just  time  to  re- 
treat into  the  shadow  of  a  massy  pillar,  when  the 
door  communicating  with  the  convent  opened,  and 
a  procession  of  young  girls,  led  by  two  noviciates, 
entered  the  church.  They  were  all  laden  with 
flowers,  with  which,  when  the  hymn  died  away, 
they  began,  under  the  direction  of  the  novices,  to 
dress  the  high  altar  for  the  midnight  mass. 

The  young  man  glanced  eagerly  over  the  train 
of  lovely  maidens,  but  his  eye  dwelt  with  a  lin- 
gering and  insatiate  gaze  upon  one  angelic  form — 
that  of  the  fair  girl  whose  enchanting  beauty  had 
stirred  to  its  very  depths  his  slumbering  heart 
Motionless,  as  the  pillar  that  screened  him,  stood 
/Ziani,  watching,  entranced,  her  every  gesture,  as 
with  flowers  less  fair  than  herself,  shedding 
beauty  and  fragrance  around  her,  she  aided  her 
young  companions  with  graceful  alacrity  to  deck 
with  starry  wreaths  and  bursting  buds  the  con- 
secrated altar.  Their  sacred  task  was  quietly 
performed,  the  few  words  interchanged,  being 
whispered  in  tones  too  low  for  his  listening  ear 
to  catch ;  and  when  all  was  completed  the  youth- 
ful band  retired,  chanting  an  Ave  Marie. 

With  the  last  sound  of  their  footsteps,  Ziani 
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titole  firom  his  eo9oealment,  and,  approaching  the 
altar,  paused  to  admire  the  gorgeous  flowers 
with  which  those  fair  and  tasteful  hands  had 
crowned  it,  when  his  eje  fell  upon  a  missal  which 
he  had  seen  his  beautiful  unknown  leare  upon 
the  railing  of  the  lUtar,  when  she  entered  within 
it  to  arrange  her  flowers.  Doubtless  she  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  away  witli  her,  and  with 
trembling  eagerness  he  seised  it,  and  unfastening 
the  jeweled  clasps,  he  opened  the  illuminated 
leayes,  and  as  he  read,  written  in  golden  letters 
on  the  first  page,  the  liame  of  Isaura  XJrseolo,  a 
thrill  of  joy  ran  through  his  frame,  and  in 
speechless  rapture  he  pressed  the  precious  Tolume 
to  his  lips. 

This  revelation  of  her  name  and  rank  gaye 
sanction  to  his  lore,  for  she  was  not  only  his  equal 
in  rank  and  fortune,  but  Also  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  dearest  ftiend — ^then  wherefore  should 
he  not  woo  and  win,  if  so  he  might,  what  most  on 
earth  he  coyeted  ?  Too  soon,  alas  1  he  saw  the 
fatal  barrier  which  shut  him  out  from  the  attain- 
ment of  this  precious  hope. 

Rapt  in  a  delicious  reyery,  Ziani  stood  clasping 
the  treasured  Tolume  to  his  heart,  when  the 
sound  of  an  unclosing  door  caused  him  to  look 
round,  and  through  it,  he  beheld  again  entering 
the  loyely  object  of  his  thoughts.  She  had  re- 
turned for  the  missal,  and  regardless  of  all  things 
else,  she  hastened  rapidly  toward  the  place 
where  «he  had  left  it.  It  was  gone — and  casting 
a  troubled  look  around,  she  first  percoiyed  Ziani's 
presence.  At  sight  of  him  the  color  forsook  her 
cheek,  her  yery  lips  blanched  to  the  lily's  white- 
ness, and  she  grasped  the  nearest  object  for 
support. 

«<  Be  not  alarmed,  lady,"  said  Ziani,  in  a  Toioe 
low  and  soft  **  as  the  sweet  south  that  breathes 
upon  a  bank  of  yiolets,"  yet  tremulous  with  the 
deep  emotions  of  his  heart.  "You  seek  this 
book,"  he  added,  *<  which  approaching  the  altar 
for  no  unworthy  purpose,  I  jfbund  lying  here. 
Permit  me  to  restore  what  I  would  fain  keep, 
•jiuce— pardon  me  gentle  lady — that  I  place  a 
nameless  yalue  on  that  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  your  touch." 

He  held  the  embossed  Tolume  timidly  toward 
her,  and  as  she  mechanically  took  it  from  him, 
tfhe  raised  her  eyes  ftiU  of  innocent  and  bashfU 
wonder  to  his  handsome  fSace,  and  then*  as  the 
light  fell  full  upon  the  noble  form  and  featurea 
of  the  young  cayalier,  whose  image  since  their 
first  encounter  in  the  church  had  liyed  ever  be* 
fore  her,  a  burning  blush  succeeded  her  late 
marble  paleness,  and  her  trembling  lips  itrove 
to  falter  forthi  a  few  broken  wards  of  thanki. 


Ziani  was  scarcely  less  agitated,  but  the  emo- 
tions to  which  he  dared  not  giye  utterance,  wer« 
perhaps  more  eloquently  expressed  by  the  devo- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  by  the  thrilling  language 
of  his  dark  and  lustrous  eye.  The  opening  of  a 
distant  door  startled  the  young  girl,  and  befbre 
Ziani  could  give  utterance  to  the  words  of  pas- 
sion that  trembled  on  his  lip,  she  had  fled— 
swiftly  as  a  wild  fawn  she  darted  away,  and 
when  the  lovely  vision  vanished  from  his  view, 
he  felt  as  though  an  angel  had  been  with  him 
and  departed. 

It  was  only  an  old  lay  sister  who  had  entered 
to  renew  the  wax  lights  upon  the  altar,  and  as 
she  groped  slowly  forward  her  dim  perceptioni 
failed  to  take  cognizance  of  Ziani,  who  at  that 
moment  would  scarcely,  had  the  Lady  Abbess 
herself  appeared  before  him,  have  found  power 
to  move  from  the  spot  where  the  beautiful  Isaum 
had  left  him  There  he  stood  recalling  the  bro- 
ken accents  of  her  low,  soft  voice,  and  treasuring 
up  the  brief  enchanting  glances  of  those  tender 
eyes,  which  had  kindled  in  his  heart  a  hope 
dearer  to  him  now  than  life. 

But  she  was  gone,  and  the  spell  did  not  long 
remain  unbroken.  Leaving  the  church,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  gondola  and  fell  into  a  delicioufl 
reverie,  which  lasted  till  the  gondoliers  threw 
down  their  oars  at  the  steps  of  the  Justiniaid 
Palace.  It  was  a  gala  evening,  and  the  stately 
apartments  were  thronged  with  the  gay  and 
beautiful,  but  Ziani's  heart,  filled  with  its  new 
emotions,  longed  for  solitude,  and  stealing  ere" 
long  fh>m  the  oppressive  gayety  and  splendor  to 
the  cool  and  fragrant  garden,  he  hid  himself  in  a 
bower  of  jessamin  and  myrtle  which  was  his 
fi&vorite  resort 

But  not  long  had  he  occupied  his  chosen  re- 
treat, when  approaching  voices  disturbed  his 
pleasant  meditations.  The  speakers  paused  be- 
neath a  spreading  tulip  tree,  where  a  seat  wis 
placed  on  which  they  sat  down  in  the  bright 
moonlight  to  continue  their  discourse.  Then  the 
youth  recognised  the  voice  of  his  father  and  that 
of  the  Count  Urseolo— of  him  who  called  the 
beautiful  Isaura  daughter.  They  were  so  near 
that  every  word  they  uttered  fell  with  terrible 
distinctness  on  his  ear,  paralyxing  the  very  fyrne- 
tions  of  life— for  even  as  the  searing  flash  of 
heaven  smites  with  sodden  death  the  lovely  ones 
of  earth,  so  smote  those  blighting  words  on  liie 
stricken  heart  of  ZianL 

Angelo's  union  with  Isaura  was  the  theme 
which  the  wretched  lover  was  doomed  to  hear 
discussed.  The  eontract  formed  in  the  infiuwy 
of  the  parties,  and  now  shortly  tA  ^^^iafta^*^^^ 
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Sntroduetion  soon  to  take  place  between  the 
youthful  pair,  the  details  of  their  future  eetab- 
liBhment,  and  in  short  eyery  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  were  oauTassed  with  a 
torturing  minuteness  that,  like  a  poisonous  mil- 
dew, blighted  foreyer  the  fair  buds  of  that  sweet 
hope  he  had  so  fondly  cherished.  Yet  there  he 
sat,  his  face  buried  in  his  folded  arms,  chained 
by  a  strange  fascination  to  the  spot  where  the 
dismal  knell  of  his  happiness  had  rung  its  fatal 
peal  apon  his  heart.  Long,  long  after  the  sound 
of  those  voices  had  passed  away  from  the  spot, 
he  remained  there,  struggling  for  self-conquest, 
nay,  more,  for  that  utter  negation  of  self,  which 
could  alone  enable  him  to  rejoice  in  his  brother's 

joy- 

And  so  his  bright  and  beautiful  dream  was 
ended.  It  was  not  for  him  to  contrayene  the 
dierished  plans  of  those  who  gaye  htm  life,  and 
treacherously  usurp  the  happier  fortune  of  Angelo, 
for  he  might  still  win  Isaura  for  himself— nay,  the 
flattering  tale  told  by  her  lovely  eyes,  whispered 
him  how  nearly  he  had  already  done  so.  But 
whether  Angelo  were  yet  informed  of  his  blissful 
destiny  or  not,  he  would  be  true  to  him,  nor 
doom  him  to  the  misery  of  wedding  a  soulless 
bride;  for  his  brother's  sake  he  would  see  her  no 
more,  and  strive  even  to  banish  her  image  from 
his  thoughts. 

Ziani  had  from  boyhood  cherished  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  religious  life,  and  this  first  disappoint- 
ment of  the  heart  fixed  his  resolution  to  embrace 
it.  But  then  occurred  to  him  the  pang,  which  such 
a  step  on  his  part  might  possibly  inflict  on  Isaura ; 
yet  to  his  humble  and  unselfish  heart  it  seemed 
a  vain  thought  to  imagine  she  could  seriously 
regret  one  who  had  stood  before  her  only  as  a 
atranger — or,  if  saddened  for  a  moment  by  his 
absence,  she  would  soon  learn  to  concentrate  the 
love  of  her  young  heart  upon  the  gay  and  brilliant 
Angelo. 

Indeed,  aware  of  the  perfect  similarity  of  per- 
son which  existed  between  them,  so  perfect  that 
•ach  was  often  mistaken  for  the  other  by  their 
most  familiar  friends,  Ziani  cherished  a  secret 
and  romantic  hope  that,  when  the  destined  lovers 
met,  Isaura  might  see  in  Angelo  the  cavalier  of 
the  church,  and  wholly  surrender  to  him  the 
heart,  in  which  Ziani  could  not  forbear  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  created  the  first  interest 

And  when  Angelo  was  at  last  presented  to  the 
young  Isaura,  this  generous  hope  of  the  self- 
Morificing  brother  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfil- 
ment, for  she  started  when  she  heard  the  same 
Toioe  which,  in  such  impassioned  tones,  had 
oooe  addressed  her  in  the  ehuroh  of  Santa  Haxia, 


and  as  she  raised  her  timid  ey%s  to  acknowledge 
his  salutation  and  recogniied,  so  she  believed, 
the  handsome  features  and  graceful  figure  of  the 
stranger  of  the  church,  she  started  with  evident 
surprise  and  pleasure,  the  delicate  hue  of  her 
cheek  deepened  with  emotion,  and  her  beaming 
eyes  were  lifted  again  to  his  with  a  glad  yet 
bashfol  glance  of  silent  recognition. 

But  before  the  interview  terminated,  she  ex- 
perienced a  certain  disappointment  from  the 
manner  and  conversation  of  Angelo.  She  shrank 
from  his  brilliant  repartee,  and  his  gay  laugh 
was  a  discord  to  her.  The  sweet  seriousness,.the 
calm  and  gentle  dignity  which  marked  the  de- 
portment of  Ziana,  had  during  their  brief  and 
silent  meetings  deeply  impressed  her,  and  gave 
indication  of  a  character  perfectly  opposed  to  that 
manifested  by  him  who,  being  in  exterior  his 
counterpart,  she  thought  the  same. 

When,  therefore,  she  was  told  by  her  father 
that  she  must  look  upon  the  yonng  Justiniani  as 
her  affianced  husband,  she  was  conscious  that 
her  heart  did  not  warm  toward  him,  and  she 
marveled  at  its  coldness,  when  once  it  had 
throbbed  almost  to  bursting  if  she  but  marked 
the  shadow  of  that  graceful  figure  thrown  across 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  The  agitation  and 
perplexity  of  her  mind  brought  on  an  illness 
"hich,  as  has  been  stated,  made  her  a  prisoner 
for  several  weeks,  and  during  this  time,  she  first 
learned  that  Angelo's  twin  brother  exactly  re- 
sembled him,  and  to  her  mind  the  mystery  of  her 
bitter  disappointment  in  her  betrothed  lover  was 
solved. 

She  longed  now  to  see  this  glorious  Ziani — this 
idol  of  her  dreams — and  in  proportion  as  she 
dwelt  on  the  hope  of  again  meeting  him,  her  re- 
pugnance to  Angelo  increased,  and  tinctured  her 
manner  with  an  unaccountable  coldness  and  re- 
serve when  next  she  saw  him,  which  chilled  his 
dawning  hopes,  and  filled  him  with  a  thousand 
nameless  fears.  Many  themes  he  essayed  to  vrin 
her  interest — she  ever  answered  coli^y,  and  her 
look  was  abstracted ;  but  when  he  named  his  bro- 
ther— ^how  the  rich  blood  flushed  and  mantled  on 
her  cheek !  and  how  in  her  soft,  dark  eyes  brim- 
med up  a  soul  ftdl  of  woman's  sweetest,  most  be- 
witching sensibilities  I  He  saw  It  all,  the  watch- 
ful Angelo,  and  with  a  jealous  pang,  a  deep 
distrust,  such  as  had  never  before  mingled  with 
hia  love  for  Ziani. 

Could  he  have  seen  her?  When  and  where 
had  they  met  ?  He  knew  not,  nor  could  he  be- 
lieve it  possible.  Tet  of  late  he  had  often 
remarked  the  unwonted  sadness  of  his  brother, 
which  he  had  attributed  to  a  growing  love  for  a 
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religious  life — ^for  more  than  eTer  he  shunned 
society,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  with  the 
monks  of  San  Francesco.  He  reyoWed  a  thou- 
sand things  in  his  mind  to  feed  the  doubts  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  shape — but  undefined  as 
they  were,  he  was  haunted  by  them,  and  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  suspicions,  he  resoWed  that  he 
would  force  Ziani  to  attend  the  birthnight  fete 
of  his  mistress. 

He  accomplished  this  object  with  difficulty,  as 
was  seen  at  the  commencement  of  our  story,  to 
which  after  these  brief  but  necessary  details,  we 
now  return. 

Ziani  shrank  from  the  trial  of  meeting  Isaura, 
but  he  so  dreaded  to  awaken  any  suspicion  in 
his  brother's  mind  as  to  the  true  cause  of  his  re- 
fusal, that  he  yielded  to  his  importunity,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Urseolo  Palace.  But 
when  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand  saloon,  he 
found  himself,  not  without  some  little  finesse  on 
his  part,  separated  from  Angelo,  he  willingly 
followed  a  dififerent  direction,  which  led  him  to 
the  remote  and  silent  gallery  over  which  harmony 
and  beauty  presided,  where  we  last  left  him. 

There  several  minutes  passed  on,  and  as  none 
came  to  disturb  his  solitude,  a  feeling  of  security 
crept  over  him,  and  he  gradually  lost  the  poig- 
nant sense  of  his  wretehedness  in  the  increasing 
interest  with  which  he  continued  to  regard  the 
rare  collection  in  the  gallery.  Every  moment 
becoming  more  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
beautiful  objects  around  him,  he  almost  ceased 
to  remember  under  what  circumstances  he  stood 
in  the  home  of  Isaura,  when  a  painting  half  hid- 
den by  a  group  of  statuary,  that  occupied  the 
front  of  the  recess  in  which  it  hung,  attracted 
his  attention,  and  Tiyidly  recalled  her  lovely 
image  to  his  mind. 

Its  subject  was  the  desertion  of  Ariadne,  and 
the  artist  had  skillfully,  chosen  that  moment  for 
portraying  his  heroine,  when  her  first  agony  for 
the  loss  of  Theseus  had  given  place  to  a  dawn- 
ing hope  of  his  return — its  expression  brighten- 
ing the  deep  gloom  of  despair,  which  still  lingered 
on  her  face.  She  stood  upon  the  shore  of  Nazos, 
tending  her  straining  gaze  far  out  over  the  blue 
waters,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  beholding  the 
homeward  sail  of  her  unfaithful  lover ;  and  her 
attitude  was  one  of  such  perfect  abandonment  to 
grief  ai)d  love,  yet  withal,  so  femininely  grace- 
ful, 80  exquisitely  expressive  of  tenderness  and 
suffering,  that  only  by  gaiing  on  it  her  whole 
heart's  history  might  have  been  read. 

But  it  was  not  the  subject  of  the  painting,  nor 
yet  its  masterly  finish  and  expression,  that  held 
Ziani  motionless  before  it     A  stronger  spell 


riveted  his  gaze,  and  it  was,  that  the  lovely  face 
of  Ariadne  wore  the  features  of  Isaura — ^the 
same  dark  eye  of  liquid  lustre— the  same  classic 
contour  of  the  head — the  softly  rouncFed  cheek — 
the  delicately  penciled  brow — the  gently  parted 
lips,  full  and  tempting  as  a  bursting  rose-bud — 
the  same  soul-subduing  tenderness  softening  the 
intellectual  beauty  of  the  radiant  face. 

The  name  of  the  artist — a  Qenoese  of  emi- 
nence— was  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
vas ;  but  he  had  died  several  years  since,  while 
Isaura  was  yet  a  child,  so  that  this  striking  re- 
semblance must  have  been  accidental,  unless,  as 
seemed  probable,  the  Countess  Urseolo  had  sat 
for  the  original  of  the  Ariadne.  Tet,  to  Ziani's 
eye,  it  wore  so  nearly  the  semblance  of  Isaura, 
as  to  divert  his  interest  from  every  other  ob- 
ject. 

Wrapped  in  the  sweet  study  of  its  every  line 
and  shade,  he  still  stood  before  it,  when  steps 
entered  the  gallery,  gay  voices  and  merry  laugh- 
ter rang  through  its  vaulted  arches,  and  turning 
with  a  quick  and  nervous  start,  Ziani  saw  a 
bright  troop  of  ladies,  with  their  attendant  cava- 
liers, advancing  toward  him.  Among  them,  pre- 
eminent in  loveliness,  came  Isaura,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Angelo ;  but  her  lip  was  silent,  and  a 
sadness,  ill  iu  keeping  with  the  festive  hour, 
rested  like  a  shadow  on  her  fair  young  brolr. 
She  moved  slowly  onward,  her  eye  fixed  upon  the 
motionless  figure  of  Ziani,  till,  lifting  it  to  his 
face,  she  encountered  his  agitated  glance,  when 
the  hue  of  life  rapidly  faded  from  her  cheek, 
and  she  sank  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Angelo's  eye  with  jealous  scrutiny  had  followed 
the  direction  of  hers,  and  his  darkest  suspicions 
were  confirmed  by  her  sudden  illness.  The  hot 
blood  burned  upon  his  brow,  but  stooping,  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  on  a  couch. 
Her  friends  gathered  round  her — ^her  attendants 
were  summoned,  and  leaving  her  to  their  care, 
he  approached  his  brother  with  a  look  of  haughty 
defiance. 

<*  There  is  mystery  here,"  he  muttered,  in  a 
fierce  and  angry  tone;  '*ay,  and  treachery  too, 
which  shall  be  answered  for,  or  the  bond  of  bro- 
therhood  is  forever  broken  between  us/'  So 
saying,  with  a  face  as  livid  as  it  had  before  been 
crimson,  he  ground  his  teeth  in  smothered  wrath, 
and  strode  from  the  gallery. 

Ziani,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  ^smay,  had 
no  power  to  reply  to  these  fimt  words  of  anger 
which  were  ever  breathed  toward  him  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  till  his  form  receded  firom  view,  he 
remained  gaxing  after  him  in  silent  grief  and 
eonstemation;  then  with  a  bnrstini^  tifd^  bsk 
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approached  Isanr*.  Leaving  her  to  the  care  of 
her  women,  the  guests  had  dispersed  themBeWes 
throagh  tlie  gallery,  and  the  attendants,  mistak- 
ing him  f(#  Angelo,  drew  back  at  his  advance, 
in  deference  to  the  affianced  husband  of  their 
lady.  Still  she  lay  insensible,  and  heedless  of 
the  regards  that  might  be  fixed  on  him,  Ziani 
bent  over  her,  and  softly  touching  his  lips  to  her 
pale  brow,  he  plucked  from  her  hair  a  white 
rose  that  was  falling  from  the  loosened  tresses, 
and  placing  it  in  his  bosom,  turned  with  a  lin- 
germg  look  away,  and  quitted  the  palace. 

The  remainder  of  that  night  he  passed  at  San 
Francesco,  in  the  cell  of  Father  Hilario,  where 
he  sealed  his  resolution  henceforth  to  devote 
himself  to  a  monastic  life.  lie  had  often  spoken 
of  this  purpose  as  likely  to  be  some  day  ftilfilled, 
but  had  been  withheld  from  it  by  the  opposition 
of  his  father,  who,  as  the  head  of  a  princely 
house,  desired  to  see  his  sons  filling  high  places 
in  the  senate  and  armies  of  the  state — by  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother — and  by  the 
strong  affection  which  united  him  to  Angelo, 
with  whose  life  his  own  had  been  so  beautifully 
blended,  like  two  bright  streams,  that  at  their 
source  have  flowed  into  one,  the  gentle  and  the 
rapid — ^yet  harmoniously  mingling  their  glad 
currents  as  they  glided  rejoicingly  onward 
through  the  flowery  fields  of  life.  But  now  their 
calm  waters  had  become  turbid — for  a  wild  tor- 
nado of  passion  had  swept  over  them,  and  formed 
new  and  diverging  channels  into  which  they 
separately  flowed. 

The  scene  in  the  Urseolo  gallery  had  impressed 
on  Ziani's  heart  the  conviction  that  in  order  to 
restore  his  own  peace  and  that  of  Angelo,  the 
only  alternative  left  was  for  him  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  embrace  a  religious  life.  Father 
Ililario  thought  him  designed  by  Heaven  for  this 
vocation,  and  after  hearing  his  confession,  he 
won  his  final  consent  by  the  most  subtle  and  po- 
tent arguments,  and  together  they  sat  out  at 
early  dawn  for  a  monastery  of  Benedictinee, 
situated  in  a  romantic  pass  of  the  Tyrol  moun- 
tains. 

In  boyhood  Ziani  had  onoe,  when  traveling 
with  his  father,  passed  a  night  with  these  Tyro- 
lese  monks,  and  he  had  been  charmed  with  the 
'beautiful  locality  of  their  house,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  art  and  wisdom  garnered  within  its  an- 
cient waUs.  Since  then  its  remembrance  had 
dwelt  pleasantly  with  him,  and  in  this  day  of 
sorrow,  his  wounded  spirit  turned  toward  it  as  a 
quiet  refuge  from  the  tempests  that  had  blighted 
his  youthful  hopes,  and  as  a  safe  asylum  from 
the  pumiit  of  his  Hunily,  by  whom  he  wished  to 


remain  undiscovered,  till  time  had  reconciled 
them  to  his  loss. 

Angelo's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  lore^ 
when  on  Isaura's  birth-night  he  entered  the  sa- 
loon where  she  was  standing,  the  fair  centre  of  a 
brilliant  and  admiring  circle.  In  his  eagerness 
to  approach  her,  he  did  not  observe  that  the 
crowd  had  separated  him  from  Ziani,  till  morti- 
fied by  the  coldness  with  which  the  lovely  heiress 
received  his  homage,  he  watched  her  disap- 
pointed eye  turn  constantly  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance, and  reading  its  expression,  he  looked 
around  for  his  brother. 

"Have  you  then  forgotten  your  promise T" 
she  asked,  blushing  deeply,  as  she  inclined  gently 
toward  him. 

Her  faltering  tone,  her  embarrassed  air  struek 
him  painfully,  by  wakening  again  the  dark  sus- 
picious of  Ziani's  truth.  He  turned  on  her  a 
searching  glance,  and  briefly  answered — 

"No,  let  us  seek  him;  he  is  here,  but  the 
crowd  has  parted  us ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
her  arm  within  his  own  and  led  her  away. 

"  Shall  I  then  see  him  again  ?"  she  softly  asked 
herself;  *  and  will  my  last  doubt  be  removed?" 
and  as  this  thought  passed  through  her  mind, 
her  emotion  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Angelo. 

He  bit  his  lip  with  vexation. 

''You  are  strangely  solicitous  to  see  this  bro- 
ther of  mine,  fair  Isaura,"  he  said;  "  what  if  he 
should  find  more  favor  in  your  bright  eyes,  this 
festive  eve,  than  I  seem  like  to  win." 

She  answered  in  a  tone  slightly  tremulous — 

"If,  as  you  aver,  nature  has  formed  you  so 
alike,  that  it  would  bafiie  the  nicest  eye  to  detect 
a  shade  of  difference  between  you,  what  cause 
have  you  to  fear  in  him  a  rival  ?" 

"  There  is  a  power,  fair  lady,  which  can  trans- 
form the  chosen  object  into  its  own  ideal,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  discover  my  brother  from  myself, 
it  must  be  through  the  omnipotence  of  a  talis- 
man like  this." 

She  was  silent,  but  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  as 
it  rested  on  his  arm,  and  he  became  fearAilly 
disturbed. 

"I  pray  you,  speak?"  he  said,  impetuously; 
"can  it  be  that  yon  have  already  met  the  noble 
Ziani,  and  learned  that  beyond  the  outward  form 
the  resemblance  between  us  ceases  to  exist.  Is 
It  so  ?  and  am  I  the  dupe  of  treachery  and  false- 
hood ?  Tell  me,  lady  Isaura,"  he  added,  with  a 
flashing  eye — "tell  me  if  you  have  met  my 
brother?" 

**  I  know  not,"  fkltered  the  trembling  girl-« 
yet  now  inwardly  conTinoed  that  the  gentle  bc^ 
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ing  i?ho  had  so  deeply  impressed  his  image  on 
her  heart,  was  not  identical  with  the  impassioned 
youth  who  stood  with  bent  and  frowning  brow 
beside  her. 

*'  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  lady,"  said 
Angel  0,  striving  to  curb  his  passion,  <<  there  is 
some  mystery  to  explain,  and  I  would  hear  it 


>» 


now. 

She  answered  abruptly — 

**In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  annexed  to 
the  conycnt  where  I  was  educated,  I  saw  one  like 
yourself,  so  like,  that  when  you  first  addressed 
me,  I  never  thought  that  you  were  another ;  but 
when  you  came  again — " 

**Ayl"  interrupted  Angelo,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  <*  you  then  saw  in  your  affianced  husband 
but  the  dim  semblance  of  that  brighter  image 
which  had  preceded  him." 

«'Notso--l8aid--" 

**Ay,  even  so!"  he  interposed,  "the  chilling 
manner,  the  averted  look — think  you  lady,  I 
marked  them  not?  And  now — ^yes,  now  I  sec 
it  all — the  smile  with  which  you  greeted  me 
when  first  we  met,  was  for  Zlani — and  it  was 
because  I  wore  his  semblance,  and  plead  my  suit 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  I  gained  even  a 
brief  hearing  from  her,  whose  heart  he  had 
stealthily  been  beforehand  with  me  in  winning. 
Ay,  he  has  made  me  deeply  his  debtor,  this  noble 
brother  of  mine — and  I  will  thank  him  for  his 
kindness,  as  I  have  never  thanked  him  for  a  boon 
before." 

**  God  forbid,  that  I  should  be  the  unhappy 
cause  of  dissension  between  you,"  she  exclaimed 
earnestly.  "  True,  I  have  mot  him,  but  it  was 
by  accident,  and  doubtless  before  this  he  has 
forgotten  it  Let  it  never  again  be  spoken  of — 
for  I  would  sooner  reenter  my  convent,  never 
more  to  quit  it,  than  live  to  bring  discord  and 
hatred  into  hearts  so  long  knit  together  in  the 
noly  bonds  of  brotherhood." 

Her  touching  voice;  and  the  pleading  eloquence 
of  her  soft  eyes,  which,  filled  with  tears,  she 
turned  imploringly  upon  Angelo,  affected  &im 
deeply,  and  appeased  the  passion  which  for  a 
few  moments  had  spumed  controL  His  fine 
countenance  grew  calm,  and  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  softened  as  he  looked  down  upon  her 
lovely  upturned  face.  Tenderly  clasping  her 
trembling  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  with 
a  low  and  smiling  whisper,  that  dyed  her  pale 
cheek  with  burning  blushes,  even  while  it  seomed 
to  )ier  that  a  hand  of  ice  was  laid  upon  her  heart. 

And  thus  they  passed  on  through  the  lighted 
halls,  Angelo's  eye  roving  restlessly  round  in 
•earoh  of  Zitmi,  and  Isaura's  wandering  in  tili« 


same  pursuit,  though  the  secretly  prayed  that 
the  brothers  might  not  now  meet.  Troops  of 
friends  joined  them  before  they  reached  the  piotore 
gallery,  where  the  first  object  that  met  the  glano« 
of  Isaura  was  the  noble  figure  of  Ziani,  eontent* 
plating  the  painting  of  Ariadne— which  was  in- 
deed a  copy  of  her  own  mother's  loveliness. 

Angelo's  quick  eye  immediately  peroeived  his 
brother,  and  when  he  saw  Isaura's  cheek  grow 
pale  at  the  recognition,  and  beheld  hersinkirith- 
out  consciousness  at  his  feet,  he  read  in  her  sud- 
den illness  a  ccmfirmation  of  his  jealous  fears, 
and  poweriess  to  control  his  passion,  he  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  palaoe.  Hastening  home,  he 
shut  himself  in  his  own  chamber,  to  soothe  by 
solitude  and  silence  his  distracted  mind — ^but 
peace  came  not  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  and 
chafing  at  the  confinement,  he  sought  an  open 
balcony,  and  with  restless  step,  paced  it  through 
the  night,  watching  every  gondola  that  glided  by, 
impatient  for  the  return  of  that  which  should 
bring  the  false  Ziani,  to  meet  his  bitter  re- 
proaches. 

But  the  morning  came  without  bringing  him-« 
the  day  passed  on,  and  still  he  remained  absent, 
thus  adding  proof  to  proof,  so  thought  Angelo,  of 
his  guilt  The  evening  twilight  fell — a  Venitiaa 
twilight,  beautiful  and  gorgeous,  and  with  it 
came  a  letter  ttom  Ziani,  which  unraveled  every 
mystery.  With  angry  impatience  Angelo  broke 
the  seal,  but  the  stem  expression  of  his  eye 
softened  as  he  read,  for  its  gentle  peace-breath- 
ing words  were  like  oil  cast  upon  the  tempest  of 
his  wrath,  and  his  fraternal  love  burned  with  a 
brighter,  purer  flame  than  ever,  as  he  went  on  to 
peruse  Ziani's  frank  and  simple  detail  of  his 
brief  intercourse  with  Isaura.  He  described  his 
first  meeting  with  her  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria — his  repeated  visits  there  in  the  hope  of 
again  seeing  her — ^the  accident  that  had  prompt- 
ed the  only  words  he  ever  addressed  to  her — nor 
withheld  the  confession  of  the  love  with  whiohr 
her  beauty  and  her  sweetness  had  inspired  him. 

He  went  on  to  declare  that  he  had  never  sought 
her  since,  but  when  he  learned  she  was  the 
destined  bride  of  his  brother,  he  had  checked  his 
passion  in  its  very  bud,  and  that  his  strength 
might  not  pvove  weakness,  he  had  resolved  to 
obey  the  early  inclination  of  his  heart,  and  enter 
at  once  upon  a  life  of  monastio  seclusion.  He 
touohingly  besought  Angelo  to  cherish,  as  he 
ever  should,  the  saored  i^ection  that  had  united 
them  in  bonds  closer  than  brotherhood,  and  to 
beware  how  he  suffered  any  evil  report  or  unjust 
suspieion  to  disturb  it;  entreating  him  with  all 
the  eameetnesi  of  a  last  request,  not  to  delaf  hia 
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anion  with  Isanrft,  beyond  the  period  named  for 
its  falfiUment. 

«  To  me,"«  be  added,  '<  eren  were  I  not  Tolnn- 
taril/  ronouncing  the  tender  ties  and  aotiye  en- 
gagements of  life,  she  could  never  more  be  other 
than  a  cherished  sister;  and  as  the  beloyed  of  my 
Angelo's  heart,  whose  happiness  is  dearer  to  me 
than  mj  own,  such  she  must  ever  continue  to  be. 
Seek  not,  my  brother,  to  discover  my  retreat — 
let  Time,  which  touches  all  things  with  its  ob- 
literating hand,  pass  gently  on,  and  when  we  are 
able  ta  recall,  without  pain,  what  now  disturbs 
our  peace,  we  will  meet  again.  Father  Hilario, 
under  the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  is  alone 
entrusted  with  the  knowledge  of  my  retreat,  and 
through  him  we  may  sometimes  hold  communion 
with  each  other.  Seek  not  to  move  me  from  my 
purpose,  it  is  irrevocably  fixed — therefore,  my 
brother,  resign  yourself  to  it,  and  let  the  love  of 
Isaura  console  you  for  my  absence.  I  think  of 
her  as  of  an  angel,  whom  I  shall  one  day  meet  in 
the  realms  of  bliss ;  and  ever,  my  Angelo,  for 
your  united  happiness,  shall  ascend  the  fervent 
prayer  of  your  faithful  Ziani." 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  the  family  of  Jos- 
tiniani  to  discover  the  retreat  of  their  lost  one, 
but  all  proved  in  vain.  Father  Ililario  con- 
scientiously guarded  the  secret,  but  through  him 
tidings  often  came  from  Ziani,  and  the  calm 
and  happy  tone  of  his  letters  gradually  softened 
the  poignant  regrets  of  his  mourning  parents. 
Angelo  alone  refused  to  be  comforted — remorse 
for  his  injustice  toward  his  noble  brother,  and 
grief  at  their  endless  separation,  preyed  un- 
ceasingly upon  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  his  love  for  Isaura. 

In  truth,  he  had  seen  her  but  once  since  the 
fatal  birth-night;  regarding  her  as  the  cause, of 
Ziani's  retirement  from  the  world,  his  feelings 
toward  her  had  undergone  an  unconscious  change, 
though  there  were  moments  when  her  image  rose 
In  all  its  radiant  loveliness  before  him,  and  his 
heart  bowed  down  beneath  the  might  of  the  pas- 
sion she  had  inspired. 

But  she — ^poor  blighted  flower,  how  had  she 
drooped  and  pined  since  the  day  on  which  she 
heard  the  tidings  of  Ziani's  destiny.  The  light  and 
joy  of  youth  seemed  fled  forever — there  was  no 
longer  gladness  in  her  languid  smile — ^no  light- 
ness in  her  step — ^no  rose  of  health  blooming  in 
beauty  on  her  cheek.  She  shrank  from  meeting 
Angelo,  his  very  name  mentioned  in  her  presence 
disturbed  her  painfully,  and  with  earnest  prayers 
she  besought  her  father  to  restore  her  to  thd 
quiet  of  her  convent  and  the  motherly  car«  of 
her  aunt,  th^Mod  Abbese.    As  the  marriage,  at 


Angelo's  request,  was  at  all  events  to  be  delayed, 
the  count  yielded  a  ready  consent  to  her  wishes ; 
the  more  willingly,  as  his  own  time  and  thoughts 
were  at  that  period  engrossed  by  public  cares 
and  duties,  which  the  political  aspect  of  the  state 
rendered  peculiarly  arduous. 

Some  difficulties  had  recently  arisen  betweei^ 
Venice  and  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who 
had  long  regarded  with  jealousy  the  vast  mari- 
time power  enjoyed  by  the  republic.  Numerous 
instances  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
at  length  roused  the  haughty  Venitians  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war,  and  all  ranks  pressed 
eagerly  forward  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try— the  rich  placing  their  overflowing  coffers  at 
the  public  service,  and  those  who  had  no  gold  to 
give,  offering  themselves  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country.  The  nobles  summoned  their  re- 
tainers together,  and  equipped  them  at  their  own 
cost — ^the  family  of  the  Justiniani  furnishing  a 
hundred  combatants  for  the  cause — those  of  their 
own  blood,  and  the  descendants  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers, who  for  centuries  had  fought  beneath 
the  banner  of  their  house. 

Angelo  partook  largely  of  the  general  enthu- 
siasm, seeming  to  cast  away  his  private  griefs, 
while,  with  the  ardor  of  his  versatile  and  impetu- 
ous character,  he  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the 
exciting  interests  of  the  day.  A  passion  for 
military  glory  and  adventure  banished  from  his 
breast  the  softer  one  of  love,  and  he  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  Ziani's  patriotism,  calling  on 
him  to  quit  the  indolent  repose  of  his  cloister, 
and  rally  in  defence  of  his  insulted  country 
around  the  standard  of  St.  Mark.  But  the  ap- 
peal was  not  responded  to,  and  without  the 
brother  of  his  heart,  the  gallant  Angelo  went 
forth  to  meet  the  foes  of  the  republic. 

Proudly  the  young  man  stood  beside  his  venera- 
ble father,  on  the  deck  of  that  noble  galley  which 
contained  all,  save  the  absent  Ziani,  who  bore  the 
'  ancient  name  of  Justiniani,  or  clung  to  the  for- 
tunes of  its  princely  house.  And  as  the  gor- 
geous armament,  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
swept  out  to  sea,  whitening  the  bosom  of  the 
Adriatic  with  its  swelling  canvas,  no  eye  gazed 
with  more  delight  upon  the  splendid  spectacle, 
and  no  heart  beat  with  a  prouder  assurance  of 
victory,  than  did  that  of  the  brave  and  youthfiil 
Angelo. 

But  alas  I  how  run  are  man's  purposes ,  how 
futile  the  hopes  and  schemes,  which  he  labors  to 
perfect  I  Qod,  in  his  wisdom,  disappoints  and 
brings  hit  aims  to  naught  Such,  and  so  sad 
to  human  foresight,  proved  the  issue  of  this 
grand  enterprise,  which  went  forth  strong  and 
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aelf-oonfident  to  crash  its  foreign  foes.  The 
summer  passed  awaj,  add  still  the  Venitian  fleet 
remained  absent,  redressing  wrongs,  and  inflict- 
ing vengeance  wherever  due — ^bnt  as  the  winter 
approached,  some  wilj  overtures  on  the  part  of 
'the  emperor,  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  the  Doge,  hoping  for  a  final  settlement  of 
difficulties  in  the  spring,  retired  with  his  arma- 
ment to  quarters  at  Scio. 

But  there,  an  enemy  more  relentless  than  the 
sword,  assailed  them,  for  the  plague  broke  out 
in  the  island,  and  hundreds  in  a  day  perished  by 
the  fearful  scourge.  Sufferings  such  as  only  have 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Crimean 
war,  ensued — the  Venitians  were  swept  away 
like  locusts  before  a  northern  blast,  for  the  dis- 
ease reveled  with  dreadful  virulence  in  their 
quarters,  numbering  the  noble  Justiniani  among 
its  victims. 

Father  and  son,  kinsman  and  followers— all,  all 
of  that  patriotic  band,  whose  hearts  were  knit 
together  by  one  common  love,  sank  beneath  the 
pestilence.  The  old  man  with  his  gray  hairs, 
crowned  with  wisdom  and  honor,  and  the  youth- 
f^  son,  glorious  in  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  his 
opening  manhood,  slept  together  in  death  far 
from  the  tender  hearts  that  loved  them,  and  the 
gentle  hands  that  would  have  closed  with  weep- 
ing love  their  dying  eyes.  The  last  thought  of 
the  ardent  and  afi'ectionate  Angelo  was  with  his 
brother,  and  while  yet  his  mind  retained  its  con- 
sciousness, he  dictated  a  few  lines  expressive  of 
his  dying  wish  and  love. 

**  When  you  rtod  these  words,  my  Ziani,  the 
heart  of  your  dying  Angelo  will  have  ceased  to 
throb  with  life — but  its  latest  pulse  beats  for 
you  and  for  our  country;  and  I  entreat,  nay, 
I  command  you  in  the  name  of  your  departed 
father,  never  to  let  the  name  of  Justiniani  perish 
from  its  annals.  All  of  our  &ted  house,  save 
you  alone,  my  brother,  will  soon  sleep  in  the 
tainted  soil  of  Scio ;  but  it  is  for  Venice  that  wo 
perish,  and  as  the  last  of  your  illusli  ious  race, 
it  befits  you,  my  brother,  to  forsake  the  shelter 
of  the  cloister,  to  call  upon  the  church  for  a  dis- 
solution of  your  vows,  and  return  to  the  palace 
of  your  ancestors,  to  cherish  the  age  of  our 
bereaved  and  sorrowing  mother. 

••Come  forth,  my  brother,  at  the  call  of  your 
dying  Angelo,  and  let  the  love  of  the  blighted 
Isaura  console  you  for  the  afiiictions  of  the  past 
Bnter  with  her,  who  was  the  early  chosen  of  your 
keart,  into  the  holiest  bond  of  earth,  and  through 
the  long  line  of  your  posterity,  let  the  illostrioos 
name  of  Justiniani  descend  with  honor  to  glow 
«p<m  the  latest  page  ai  our  repablio's  Idtiory, 


Farewell,  my  Ziani  I  my  breath  labors,  and  sha- 
dows gather  before  my  fading  sight — but,  blessed 
be  God,  there  is  a  world  where  we  shall  meet 
again.  In  this  hope  I  am  even  in  death,  your 
loving  Anoslo." 

So  perished  the  noble  and  patriotic  Justiniani, 
whose  resemblance  to  the  Fabii  was  destined  to 
be  complete.  ''For,"  says  a  late  historian, 
**like  them,  they  had  given  all  to  their  country, 
and  €Ul  had  perished  for  her ;  as  with  them  too, 
a  single  root  was  found  for  their  revival.  With 
the  Fabii,  it  was  a  boy  too  green  for  arms,  who 
had  remained  in  Rome — a  forgotten  monk, 
drawn  from  the  shade  of  a  cloister,  and  released 
from  his  vow  of  celibacy,  preserved  to  Venice  a 
name  which  was  again  to  give  lustre  to  her 
annals." 

Sadly,  when  the  spring  opened,  returned  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  gallant  armament  to 
the  stricken  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  voice 
of  mourning  was  heard  in  all  her  dwellings,  for  in 
every  home  were  missing  the  glad  smiles  of  loved 
ones,  who^lept  with  the  dead  at  Scio.  Soon,  too, 
the  terrible  pestilence  swept  its  dark  wings  over 
the  devoted  city,  and  the  lovely  and  beloved 
withered  beneath  its  baleful  shadow.  They  who 
had  come  back  drooping  and  disheartened,  from 
the  graves  of  their  comrades,  had  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  the  frightful  disease,  and  sown 
them  in  the  bosom  of  their  homes. 

The  trappings  of  death  saddened  the  gay  and 
festive  city,  and  the  music  of  the  guitar  and  the 
song  of  the  gondolier  gave  place  to  the  sound  of 
bitter  woe  and  lamentation;  silent  and  dark 
stood  her  marble  palaces,  but  nowhere  reigned 
such  utter  desolation  as  within  the  lordly  halls 
of  the  Justiniani.  They  who  had  once  diffused 
through  them  the  sunlight  of  happiness,  and  who 
were  as  nerves  and  sinews  to  the  state,  now 
mouldered  in  their  distant  graves,  while  in  a 
darkened  apartment  of  her  once  joyous  home, 
lay  the  stricken  wife  and  mother  of  that  princely 
house,  rapidly  drawing  near  to  the  last  myste- 
rious change  which  is  the  doom  of  frail  mortality. 

An  aged  servant  moved  stealthily  about  the 
chamber,  sprinkling  scented  waters  over  the  rich 
carpet,  and  fumigating  the  air  with  burning  pa»- 
tiles,  whiqli  emitted  a  pungent  odor,  while  be- 
side the  bed  knelt  a  young  girl,  who  gently 
waved  a  fan  of  peacock's  feathers  above  the 
pallid  fi&ce  of  the  dying.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  room,  interrupted  at  intervals  by 
the  labored  respiration  of  the  sufferer,  over 
whose  sunken  features  a  fearful  ohange  was 
gradually  stealing.  The  young  and  patient 
watcher  knew  what  it  portended^bnt  unused  to 
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the  aspect  of  death,  ahe  could  with  difKoaltj 
repress  the  sobs  that  struggled  for  escape. 

The  touch  of  a  cold  hand  that  feebly  sought  to 
clasp  hers,  aroused  her,  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
the  deathly  face  of  the  lady  turned  toward  her. 
Even  in  that  moment  the  pale  lips  wore  a  loying 
smile  as  they  parted  to  address  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child — my  sweet  Isaurar->> 
bless  you,  for  the  lore  you  haye  shown  to  the 
deserted  and  bereared,  in  her  hour  of  sogrow  and 
of  death.  May  He  preserre  you  from  the  pesti- 
lence which  walks  at  noonday  through  the  dwell- 
ings of  our  fated  city — but  I  fear  for  you  who 
linger  here  to  giye  me  comfort  Bemain  not 
when  I  am  gone." 

**  Dear  lady,  Qod  can  guard  me  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  or  should  he  smite  me  now,  it  will  but 
bhorten  by  a  few  brief  years,  a  life  that  has  but 
little  left  to  make  it  sweet" 

The  lady  groaned. 

« Dear  child,  I  know  full  well  its  flowers  are 
withered.  Would  my  Angelo  had  been  spared  to 
cheer  it  with  his  loye.  But  yet,  I  murmur  not — 
God's  holy  will  be  done  with  me  and  mine." 

A  thrill  of  agony  shook  the  delicate  frame  of 
Isaura,  and  she  drooped  her  face  upon  her  hands 
to  hide  the  gushing  tears.  A  deep  groan  from. 
the  dying  lady  drew  her  attention,  and  springing 
up,  she  bent  oyer  her  in  speechless  anguish. 
The  features  were  settling  into  the  rigidity  of 
death ;  but  as  Isaura's  warm  tears  fell  upon  her 
clammy  brow,  she  looked  up  and  said  with  a 
faint  smile — 

''I  am  passing  away,  my  daughter,  to  the  land 
which  death  neyer  enters — thejf  are  there  and 
soon  I  shall  see  them  again." 

She  spoke  with  effort,  and  Isaura'a  grief  pre- 
vented her  from  replying.  The  lady  regarded 
her  with  compassion,  and  striying  to  clasp  her 
hand — 

**Be  comforted,  my  child,"  she  said,  '<for 
truly  you  haye  been  such,  and  more  to  me,  and 
may  God  giye  to  your  dying  bed  the  peace  you 
haye  shed  around  mine."  She  paused,  and  with 
a  brightening  eye,  looked  around  the  chamber, 
as  though  searching  for  some  object  hidden  in  its 
obscurity.  Presently  she  feebly  said — **He  is 
not  here  1  Why  comes  he  not  to  close  .my  dying 
eyes  ?  he  who  on  earth  is  aU  that  I  may  now  call 
my  own  1  But  giye  him  this,  my  daughter,"  and 
9he  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger,  **  it  is  my  mar- 
riage ring — and  say  to  him — ** 

At  that  moment  a  light  step  crossed  the  ebBxor 
ber— A^diadew  fell  upon  the  bed,  and  Ziani  stood 
beside  Us  mother. 

Th«nk  Qo^it  ii  my  sonl"  ezoUimed  the 


« 


dying  matron,  as  his  arms  enfolded  her,  and  ahe 
lay  motionless  within  their  iond  embrace. 

«My  mother,  bless  mel  liye  for  me!"  said 
Ziani,  inexpressibly  affected. 

<<God  ordains  it  otherwise,  my  son — but  for 
one  instant,  you  haye  arrested  my  spirit's  flight— 
for  one  instant  only,  while  I  bestow  on  you  my 
latest  blessing  and  command." 

**  I  wait  to  receiye  them — and  when  she  who 
gaye  me  life,  has  departed,  my  sweetest  oonsol»- 
tlon  will  be  in  fulfilUng  her  last  wishes." 

**  My  son,  with  this  ring  I  receiyed  the  name 
and  plighted  faith  of  your  noble  father — if  then 
his  memory  be  dear  to  you,  place  this  circlet  on 
the  finger  of  one  worthy  to  bear  that  honored 
name  to  posterity." 

<*  Cheerfully  I  obey  you — ^my  yows  are  annulled, 
and  on  her  who  will  sustain  untarnished  the  name 
to  which  the  yirtues  of  my  mother  haye  added 
lustre,  I  bestow  this  token  of  my  lasting  loye  and 
faith." 

As  he  spoke,  he  gently  laid  his  mother  from 
his  arms,  and  turning  to  Isaura,  placed  the  sacred 
pledge  of  an  inyiolable  imion  on  her  finger,  and 
as  he  marked  it  glisten  there,  he  pressed  her 
fondly  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted  on  her  bashfU 
lips  the  first  warm  kiss  of  plighted  loye.  To 
Isaura,  suffering  as  she  had,  and  worn  and  weaiy 
as  she  now  was  by  her  long  and  constant  yigila 
beside  the  bed  of  illness,  it  was  a  moment  of 
oyerpowering  emotion,  and  she  fainted  on  the 
breast  that  through  eyery  change  had  loyed  her 
faithfully  and  well. 

Ziani  bore  his  precious  burden  tenderly  from 
the  apartment,  and  consigning  her  to  the  care  of 
an  attendant,  returned  to  his  mother.  She 
moyed  not  at  his  approach — still  and  wan  she 
lay  upon  the  pillow,  her  white  lips  parted  with  a 
smile  of  triumph,  that  proclaimed  the  spirifa 
yictory  oyer  death — ^it  had  (leased  to  struggle 
with  the  woes  of  earth,  and  winged  its  blisaftil 
flight  to  a  world  of  rest  and  Joy ;  and  Ziani,  the 
last  of  the  Justiniani,  stood  alone  with  the  dead, 
and  bathing  the  day-cold  face  with  tears  and 
kisses,  and  yielding  up  hie  soul  to  the  deep 
luxury  of  grief. 

In  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria,  Isaurs 
awaited  the  period  when  health  and  peace  should 
again  shed  their  benign  influences  oyer  the 
afflicted  dty  of  her  birth.  Ziani  often  sought 
her  there,  and  eyery  interview  riyeted  still  closer 
the  ties  that  b<mnd  their  hearts  together.  Bat 
when  the  eool,  oalm  months  of  autumn  approaoh* 
ed,  the  ratrngee  of  the  pestllenee  were  stayed* 
and  then  at  the  altar  of  the  ehwoh,  within  whoet 
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Bftcred  precincts  they  had  first  beheld  and  loved 
each  other,  they  plighted  their  marriage  tows, 
and  from  that  peaceful  shelter,  Ziani  led  forth 
his  gentle  bride,  to  grace  the  princely  halls  of 
his  paternal  home. 

And  there,  peace  again  Tisited  their  stricken 
hearts,  and  though  the  sweet  familiar  objects  of 
their  home  awoke  fond  memories  of  the  departed 
to  chasten  their  bridal  joy — they  were  memories 
of  tender  sadness  fraaght  with  lifers  deepest 
lessons,  and  rendered  solemn  to  their  hearts  by 


the  stem  teachings  of  death.  And  thus  the  dear 
voices  of  the  lost,  floating  on  the  soft  breeie,  or 
mingling  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  spoke 
gently  to  their  souls  of  the  evanescent  pleasures 
of  earth,  whose  flowers  and  sunshine  are  touched 
with  the  shadow  of  decay,  and  nnsealed  their 
spiritual  vision  to  behold  that  unclouded  region 
where  their  treasures  should  never  be  taken  from 
them,  and  where,  in  the  ineffable  presence  of 
their  God,  their  perfected  souls  should  live  and 
rejoice  forevermore. 


A    P^AN    FOR    INDEPENDENCE. 


BY  PARK  BINJAMIV. 


Fbox  West  to  Bast,  a  sudden  splendor  breaking, 

Proclaims  the  advent  of  another  day 
Sacred  to  Freedom !  newer  hopes  awaking 

In  distant  nations,  who  behold  her  ray. 

Lighting  onr  shores  with  undimiiAshed  glory, 
Still  undiminished  in  the  lapse  of  years, 

And  making  grander  yet  the  oft-told  story 
Of  all  our  fathers  won  through  blood  and  tears. 

Onr  brave  forefathers !  few  of  their  bright  nnmber 
Remain  to  claim  onr  reverence  and  our  love, 

In  honored  graves  their  war«worn  bodies  slumber, 
In  blessed  mansions  rest  their  souls  above. 

To  keep  their  memories  is  onr  holy  duty — 
To  them  we  owe  this  heritage  of  peace, 

These  fair  possessions,  these  broad  realms  of  beauty, 
To  which  Time  lends  a  bounteous  increase. 

Ko  tyrant's  hand  can  rob  us  of  dominion ; 

No  conqueror  desolate  our  fruitful  vales ; 
High  soars  our  eagle  with  unrufBed  pinion; 

Bravely  our  banner  meets  opposing  gales. 

Here  are  no  slaves  of  old-world,  dead  convention. 
Our  motto,  "  Freedom  come  to  all  mankind !" 

No  interferenee,  but  firm  intervention, 
When  men  their  fellows  would  in  fetters  bind. 


When  kings  to  Freedom's  spirit  bid  defiance, 
And  trample  down  the  people,  like  base  weeds, 

And  join  their  forces  in  unblessed  allianoe, 
To  wage  a  warfare  of  unrighteous  deeds, — 

Then  to  the  nations  ery  we — ^Be  strong-hearted ; 

Be  bold  and  resolute,  and  full  of  trust ; 
The  might  of  Freedom  has  not  yet  departed, 

Nor  her  high  altars  level  with  the  dust. 

Her  starry  flag  shall  float  above  your  legions — 
Beneath  its  folds  the  doves  of  Peace  repose ; 

Her  power  and  glory  shall  pervade  your  regions, 
And  make  your  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose. 

What  though  for  long,  long  years  of  toil  and  strifo, 
Subjects  and  serfs  your  generations  be, 

Hope  on,  and  struggle  while  there  yet  is  lifo — 
If  not  yourselves— your  children  shall  be  f^ee. 

Auspicious  hour!  all  noble  thoughts  inspiring, 
Well  may  we  triumph  at  thy  glad  return — 

Each  mind  and  heart  with  loftier  impulse  firing, 
Causing  each  breast  with  wanner  love  to  bum,— 

The  love  of  country !  Time  cannot  efface  it. 
Nor  distance  dim  its  Heaven-descended  light— 

Nor  adverse  Fame,  nor  Fortune  e'er  defkoe  It- 
It  dreads  no  tempest,  and  it  knows  no  night. 
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looirocuiST  is  he  who  breaks  the  key 

To  this  dear,  treasured  letter-box  of  mine, 
That  holds  such  sweet,  sweet  things  from  land  and 
sea! 
I  worship  as  a  pilgrim  at  his  shrine. 
Forgetting  all,  save  one  blest  image  bright. 
That  thrills  his  being !    And  as  holy  light 
From  Bethlehem's  star,  shone  for  a  few  alone — 
To  these,  fond  memory's  love-light  lead  me  down 


Thro'  flowery  paths,  to  days  when  change  and 
blii^t 
Had  never  shadow'd  o'er  the  love  of  life ; 
E'er  I  had  east  a  sad'ning  thought  on  things 

Of  earth,  that  I  so  loved,  all  glory  rife, 
Or  thought,  earth* t  purest  happiness  oft  brings 
The  deepest  misery j  or  knew  that  fleroest  strife 
Oould  hide  withha  the  heart  of  one  that  gayest 
sings. 


UP   THE    ULLUM. 


BT  PVBOIYAL  SPtTirrABN. 


The  Rio  Ullum  is  a  small  riyer  in  the  Bay  of 
Uondoras,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  port  of 
Amoor.  It  is  nayigable  only  by  boats,  and  is 
used  principally  to  float  mahogany  down  to  the 
fleet  of  ships,  which  during  many  months  in  the 
year  are  assembled  at  its  mouth.  Its  course  is 
rather  rapid,,  and  its  banks  extremely  pictur- 
esque. There  is  a  heavy  surf  at  its  bar,  which 
at  times  boats  cannot  pass  without  danger. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1838,  I  was  on  board 
thd  barque  Calcut  ta,  at  anchor  o£f  the  Ullum.  I 
was  going  to  a  small  Tillage  some  twelve  miles 
up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  our 
stevedore— one  Peter  Byrnes ;  who  was  up  the 
river  selecting  a  large  raft  of  mahogany.  The 
sea  breeze  had  set  in  pretty  strongly,  and  the 
afternoon  was  fresh  and  cool;  don't  misunder- 
istand  me ;  it  was  only  cool  by  comparison ;  the 
sea  breeze  had  only  modified  the  sultry  atmo- 
sphere of  the  morning,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
82°  in  the  shade. 

We  don't  put  on  dress  coats  and  black  pants 
when  we  go  visiting  in  such  a  climate,  and 
although  we  expected  to  meet  the  captain  of  the 
gang — a  gentleman  of  no  small  importance  among 
maho^ny  cutters — we  only  encased  ourselves  in 
a  suit  of  duck,  and,  taking  our  pea  coats  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  chill  of  the  evening,  we  stepped 
into  our  little  four-oared  cutter  and  started  on 
uur  journey.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  friend 
Tom  Carey.  My  little  boat  was  pulled  by  four 
stout  young  fellows,  with  a  steady-going  old  card 
as  coxswain;  she  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  fleet,  and  was,  vrithout  doubt,  a  regular 
clipper.  As  we  neared  the  bar,  I  could  see  the 
surf  breaking  on  it  in  a  remarkably  unpleasant 
fashion.  I  had  heard  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  entrance,  but  had  not  paid  much  heed  to  it ; 
I  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  only  a  tale  to  frighten 
old  women  and  youngsters :  but  when  I  saw  the 
immense  rollers  tumbling  in  one  after  the  other, 
I  looked  at  them  with  something  like  dismay ; 
liowever,  with  such  a  boat  as  we  had  under  us, 
)nd  as  the  coxswain  said  nothing,  I  did  not  fear 
to  risk  it.  We  had  not  get  far  from  the  ship, 
when  one  of  the  men  called  my  attention  to 
toveral  boats  which  had  pat  off  from  the  ships  in 
the  fleet. 

** Something  amiss, '^  said  Tom;  "look  out 
ahead,  coxswain,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out 
what  it  is." 
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"Can't  see  anything,  sir;  can  touI" 

"No,"  I  replied;  "yet  I  can't  see  anything 
astern ;  it  must  be  ahead — give  way,  idy  men  1 
perhaps  it's  a  boat  capsised  in  the  suif." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  broke  in  the  coxswain,  "you're 
right!  see  there,  in  the  way  of  them  two  cocoa* 
nut  trees  ;  watch  the  next  roller,  and  'you'll  set 
the  poor  fellers  holding  on  to  the  boat" 

I  did  see  them,  and  knowing  that  the  coast 
swarmed  vrith  sharks,  I  saw  that^eir  only 
f  hance  of  safety — ^in  case  they  escaped  drowning 
and  got  clear  of  the  surf— depended  on  our  being 
there  to  rescue  them  as  soon  as  they  got  into 
smooth  water,  and  before  the  sharks  caught  sight 
of  them.  I  therefore  urged  my  men  to  put  ont 
their  strength ;  they  nobly  responded  to  my  <*^li^ 
and  we  soon  began  to  fly  over  the  sea. 

A  most  exciting  thing  is  a  race  like  this ;  time 
against  life  or  death !  and,  as  we  bounded  along, 
a  multitude  of  ihonghta  Jlitted  through  my  brain; 
it  is  perfectly  astounding  at  what  a  rate  the 
mind  will  travel  under  such  circumstances.  Our 
little  boat  seemed  to  know  she  was  on  an  errand 
of  mercy,  for  I  never  saw  her  skim  so  lightly 
over  the  water.  Oh  I  she  was  a  paragon  of  a 
boat — ^was  that  same  gig  of  the  Calcutta.  Stout 
arms  and  brave  hearts  impelled  her  vrith  a  Telo- 
locity  I  had  never  before  vritnessed,  yet  we  were 
still  some  distance  from  them  when  we  saw  the 
boat  come  out  bottom  upwards,  and  two  of  the 
men  clinging  to  her. 

"One,  two,  three;  that  makes  five,  sir,"  said 
the  coxswain,  as  three  more  cleared  the  surf  and 
struck  out  for  us. 

"Thank  God  I  they're  all  safe  thus  far,"  said 
I ;  "  it's  the  Resolution's  boat;  I  saw  the  tsptain 
and  four  hands  go  in  this  morning.  Give  way, 
my  lads  !"  said  I,  encouragingly ;  "a  bottle  of 
grog  each  when  you  get  on  board." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  fellow  who  pulled  the 
stroke  oar;  "never  fear  of  that,  but  dam  all 
*  gi'og/  in  such  a  case  as  this." 

I  felt  the  rebuke ;  I  felt  I  ought  to  have  known 
a  sailor  better ;  "  grog"  is  no  incentive  to  hixn 
when  life  is  in  danger. 

''One,  two,  three,  four;  I  can  only  see  fbnr," 
said  Carey ;  "  one  poor  fellow's  gone."  "  What's 
that  ?"     "  A  shark  I  God  help  'urn  I" 

The  water  foamed  from  our  bows ;  Carey  and 
I  held  our  breath  and  clutched  the  thwttrte  of  th« 
boat;  still  we  flew  onward. 
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"  Another  shark !"  said  Carey ;  "  d*ye  see  him 
coming  down  to  windward  ?" 

"One,  two,  three;  only  three;  another  poor 
follow  gone  I"  "Giye  way,  my  bonnies!  Hurrah! 
ill  together ! — that's  your  sort"  We  were  now 
close  to  them !  the  two  men  clang  to  the  boat ; 
one  man  still  remained  in  the  water;  he  flagged, 
he  lifted  np  his  hands  imploringly,  and  his  faint 
cry  for  help  was  drowned  in  the  surging  of  the 
waves. 

*'Way  enough — ^in  bows — ^back  water  I"  said 
the  coxswain. 

Carey  had  divested  himself  of  his  jacket  and 
shoes  and  plunged  in  after  him ;  he  dived ;  he 
rose';  he  supported  the  drowning  man,  three 
strokes  and  we  were  alongside  of  them,  we 
hauled  them  in  board— just  then  a  huge  shark 
dashed  past  us.  "Thank  God,  you're  safe!" 
said  I,  squeexing  my  friend's  hand. 

The  two  men  who  were  taken  off  the  boat  had 
sustained  no  other  damage  than  a  good  ducking ; 
wo  learned  from  them  that  the  first  man  who 
went  down  was  the  captain,  and  as  he  was  strik- 
ing out  strongly,  only  a  few  seconds  before  he 
sunk,  in  all  probability  both  he  and  the  other 
man  were  seized  by  sharks,  for  neither  of  them 
ever  rose  again. 

It  was  a  melancholy  termination  to  our  first 
attempt  to  go  up  the  IJllum,  and  I  felt  the  mat- 
ter painfully  at  the  time,  as  I  understood  both 
men  had  wives,  and  the  captain  a  family  to 
lament  their  loss.  Of  course,  after  such  an  oo- 
currence,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  bar,  and  we  therefore  made 
the  best  of  our  way  back  to  the  ship.  I  cannot 
avoid  relating  an  incident  connected  with  this 
sad  affair  which  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
superstition  of  sailors.  The  boat  in  which  this 
melancholy  accident  occurred  was  strong  and  well 
built,  worth  at  least  one  hundred  dollars ;  yet  after 
we  had  taken  the  men  off,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  fleet  would  touch  her,  and  she  drifted 
away  to  sea ;  I  must  say  she  had  a  bad  charac- 
ter, as  she  had  capsized  at  the  same  place  on  a 
former  voyage  and  a  man  had  been  drowned. 

When  we  got  on  board,  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  threatened  one  of  th6se  thunder-storms 
which  at  this  season  are  common  in  these  lati- 
tudes ;  we,  therefore,  made  all  snug  for  the 
night  A  storm  in  the  tropics  is  very  grand, 
almost  verging  on  the  sublime ;  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  high  mountains.  The  lurid 
lightning  plays  among  their  tops ;  the  thunder 
rumbling  and  then  bursting  with  a  terrific  crash 
against  their  sides,  seems  hurled  back  again 
with  doable  yiolence ;  rain  falling  in  torrents — 


in  sheets — a  black  pall  hangs  over  everything, 
which  is  ever  and  anon  rent  asunder  by  forked 
lightning.  All  this  is  very  beautiful  to  contem- 
plate, under  cover,  with  a  pipe  and  a  strong 
tumbler  of  "  grog."  To  have  been  caught  up 
the  UUum  without  shelter  would  not  have  been 
pleasant;  but  here,  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
cabin  of  a  good  ship,  I  was  fascinated ;  I  sat  up 
till  the  storm  abated,  smoked  two  or  three  pipes, 
and  then  retired  to  my  cot  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  distant  thunder. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  cloudless  sky;  the 
air  was  pure  and  refreshing ;  we  took  a  hasty 
breakfast  and  jumped  into  our  boat  The  surf 
on  the  bar  had  subsided,  and  we  entered  the 
river  without  any  trouble.  I  had  heard  that  the 
scenery  was  picturesque,  but  was  not  prepared 
for  anything  so  enchanting,  and  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  Carey  how  very  inadequate  lan- 
guage would  be  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  For  some  distance 
the  margin  of  the  stream  was  fringed  with  trees 
and  shrubs ;  in  the  middle  was  a  small  island ; 
this,  too,  was  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  bushes ;  and  from  which  issued  a  cloud  of 
parrots,  macaws,  and  other  birds  of  the  most 
gorgeous  plumage,  that  flew  round  and  round 
uttering  the  most  discordant  sounds :  monkeys, 
too,  chased  each  other  from  branch  to  branch, 
chattering  and  looking  wondrous  wise,  and  when 
I  pointed  my  gun  at  them  it  was  evident  they 
understood  the  nature  of  that  weapon,  a^  they 
all  scuttled  away  like  mad,  except  one  old  feUow 
who  knowingly  dodged  behind  a  large  leaf,  and 
no  doubt  thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  The 
island  extended  for  some  distance,  and  the  trees 
overhung,  and  formed  a  leafy  canopy;  a  gentle 
breeze  came  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  aromatic 
trees  and  plants ;  humming  birds  floated  lightly 
across  our  paths,  while  a  stream  of  water,  clear 
and  transparent,  came  tumbling  from  a  neigh- 
boring rock. 

Passing  the  island,  the  scenery  became  more 
striking  and  bold,  and  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  On  our  right,  the  bank  rose  with  a 
gentle  slope  covered  with  flne  grass,  while  in  the 
distance  the  high  land  presented  a  succession  of 
thickly  wooded  terraces,  having  the  appearance  ot 
a  spacious  verdant  amphitheatre.  The  river  was 
wider  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  rocks, 
covered  with  stunted  bushes  To  the  left  the 
bank  rose  abruptly,  and  a  thick  forest  extended 
far  beyond  the  human  vision. 

It  is  at  such  a  time,  with  the  grand  diorama 
of  Nature  passing  before  you,  and  the  distant 
mountains  fh)wning  on  yon,  that  you  feel  how 
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far — ^in  her  simplicity  and  primeyal  eplendor — 
■be  exceeds  the  descriptions  of  the  most  yiyid 
imaginations.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  carried 
away  by  all  this ;  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  quiet 
sentimentality  stealing  over  me ;  my  blood  ran 
sluggishly  in  my  veins ;  I  saw  I  was  but  an  atom 
on  this  vast  earth,  and  that  the  duration  of  man's 

life  was  but  as  a  moment  in  the  cycle  of  ages ;  I 

• 

felt  my  own  littleness  and  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  I  wondered  if  in  after  ages  those  Tast 
and  fruitful  plains  would  be  peopled  and  culti- 
Tated,  and  sjteculated  on  the  probability  of  those 
immense  forests  falling  before  the  march  of 
civilization ;  in  fact,  I  was  nearly  lost  in  the  re- 
gion of  fancy,  when  the  sharp  bite  of  a  mosquito 
brought  me  up— as  we  sailors  call  it — all  stand- 
ing. I  crushed  the  blood-thirsty  insect,  and 
cursed  it  for  its  impertinence  in  thus  disturbing 
me,  but  I  soon  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
interruption,  for  without  it  I  should  perhaps 
have  lost  a  most  singular  sight — that  of  two 
snakes  in  mortal  conflict.  When  I  first  saw  them 
they  were  cntting  the  most  extraordinary  capers 
you  can  well  imagine,  now  rearing  their  heads 
and  glaring  fiercely  at  one  another,  and  then 
with  sudden  springs  trying  to  encircle  each  other 
in  deadly  embrace.  One  was  a  black  snake,  of 
the  other  I  could  not  tell  the  species,  but  he  was 
of  a  bright  greenish  brown^,  he  appeared  very 
cunning,  but  not  so  active  as  the  black  one. 
The  black  snake  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as 
the  most  active,  of  the  serpents  of  this  country, 
and  I  could  see  that  this  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  as  the  black  one  was  more  than  a  match 
for  his  adversary,  who  slowly  retreated  before 
his  attack,  till  ho  came  to  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
which  was  evidently  his  den ;  ho  then  suddenly 
threw  himself  round  the  black  snake,  and  com- 
menced to  draw  him  into  his  den.  The  black 
snake  seemed  now  to  have  lost  his  wonted  supe- 
riority, and  although  he  had  twined  his  tail 
round  a  stunted  shrub  which  grew  near  by,  yet 
he  was  gradually  being  drawn  out  straight. 
The  struggle  was  tremendous,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  black  snake  was  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
for  the  folds  round  the  shrub  became  less  and 
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less  every  minute,  till  suddenly  and  with  a  twist 
he  let  go  his  hold,  and  wound  himself  so  rapidly 
round  the  other  that  he  had  no  time  to  prevent 
it ;  but  was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  abandon 
his  hold  on  the  rock,  and  wind  himself  in  turn 
about  his  antagonist  And  now  commenced  the 
most  extraordinary  wriggling  and  knotting  I 
ever  saw,  and  in  this  state  they  rolled  down  the 
bank  till  they  rested  in  a  small  hollow ;  suddenly 
the  green  one  made  a  leap,  and  they  both  rose  in 


the  air  together,  and  then  fell  back  again  dovrn 
the  bank.  It  was  all  over ;  the  last  leap  of  the 
green  one  was  his  death-throe ;  the  black  snake 
slowly  unwound  himself,  and  after  eyeing  his  foe 
with  a  keen  glance,  to  make  sure  he  was  dead, 
he  glided  down  to  the  river  and  laved  himself  in 
its  flood. 

I  always  entertained  a  most  decided  aversion 
to  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  put  a  shot  in  the  victor ;  but  after  seeing 
him  win  such  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  then 
come  down  bleeding  and  wounded,  to  bathe  him- 
self wearily  in  the  water,  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I 
let  him  retire  unmolested. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  get  most  voraciously 
hungry,  and  dinner,  that  all-important  business 
of  the  day,  began  to  press  upon  the  most  tender 
sensibilities  of  my  nature.  I  commenced  to 
speculate  on  the  probability  of  getting  anything 
to  appease  my  appetite,  and  Carey  wondered 
how  Peter  would  satisfy  two  hungry  fellows  like 
us ;  we  knew  he  was  a  first-rate  purveyor,  but 
then  ho  did  not  know  of  our  visit,  and  there  arc 
no  shops  or  market  in  the  bush ;  however,  I 
trusted  to  my  good  stars  and  the  reputation  of 
our  stevedore,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  was 
not  disappointed. 

Turning  an  angle  of  the  stream,  we  came  upon 
a  patch  of  huts,  and  saw  two  mulattoes  scamper 
off  to  give  note  of  our  arrival,  and  shortly  after 
we  saw  Peter  Byrnes  and  the  captain  coming 
down  to  the  landing-place  to  meet  us.  I  could 
see  by  Peter's  countenance  that  it  was  all  right 
for  dinner;  there  was  no  hurry,  no  nervous 
twitching  of  the  face,  no  apology,  but  with  an 
air  of  ease  and  satisfaction  he  assisted  us  from 
our  boat,  inquired  if  we  had  dined,  and  led  the 
way  to  his  log  cabin.  As  we  had  some  few  mat- 
ters of  business  to«transact  with  the  captain,  and 
as  Peter  told  us  dinner  would  not  be  ready  for 
an  hour,  we  left  him  and  went  with  the  captain. 
Carey  would  speculate  in  the  matter,  and  pro- 
phesied  salt  herrings  or  ''salt  horse ;"  but  I  was 
not  to  be  deceived,  I  knew  Peter's  countenance 
was  an  index  to  his  stomach,  and  that  we  might 
rest  quiet  on  that  head. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in 
Peter's  cabin;  the  furniture  was  not  very  re- 
cherche, but  it  was,  at  least,  useful ;  there  ir as 
a  good  sized  table  covered  with  a  tablecloth,  not 
the  whitest ;  but  a  tablecloth  of  any  description 
was  deemed  a  luxury  in  the  bush,  and  we  knew 
that  Peter  intended  to  do  ftill  honor  to  our  visit ; 
the  chairs  too,  although  of  mahogany — as  was 
every  thing  about  the  place — ^were  not  suited  to 
a  London  drawing-room,  but  they  don't  stand  on 
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tho  latest  faahioii  up  the  Ullum,  and  so  Peter's 
chairs,  rough  as  thej  were,  did  as  well  as  the 
best 

On  entering  the  cabin,  our  olfactary  nerres 
were  assailed  by  a  most  sayory  odor,  and  I  could 
see  Carey's  face  light  up  as  the  smell  was  wafted 
in  at  the  open  doorway ;  we  had  just  seated  our- 
selrcs,  when  Peter  and  the  captain  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  black  fellow  bearing  a  large  dish, 
containiDg  a  most  delicious  t>tew.  I  shall  neyer 
forget  with  what  satisfaction  I  saw  it  steaming 
on  the  table.  Without  much  ceremony,  we  threw 
ourselyes  with  one  accord  upon  it.  Oh!  with 
what  gusto  did  we  dive  into  that  dish.  We  had 
breakfasted  at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  was  now 
four;  so  you  may  imagine  we  were  ready  for 
anything.  We  had  just  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had 
had  a  rough  passage,  our  poultry  had  been 
nearly  all  killed  in  a  gale,  and  two  of  our  sheep 
washed  oTerboard,  so  that  a  fresh  mess  was  a 
rarity.  As  we  did  not  know  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  follow,  we  continued  attacking  the  stew 
till  the  dish  was  empty.  Next  followed  a  dish  of 
small  birds ;  as  we  had  asked  no  questions  abont 
the  stew,  we  asked  none  about  the  birds*  but 
finding  them  tender  and  tasty,  and  as  Peter  and 
the  Captain  assisted  in  clearing  the  dishes  with 
a  rigor  second  only  to  our  own,  I  was  satisfied  it 
was  all  right)  and  washed  the  whole  down  with 
a  bumper  of  sparkling  palo  ale,  which  the  cap- 
tun  had  contributed  to  the  feast     Seeing  symp- 


toms of  something  more,  I  protested  against  it^ 
as  I  was  almost  done  up,  but  Carey  was  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  Peter  to  the  last,  so  we  ended 
the  matter  by  filling  up  with  a  dish  of  pancakes. 
Peter  concluded  the  whole  by  producing  pipes 
and  a  bottle  of  old  rum  ;  and  now  feeling  in  that 
blissful  condition  in  which  you  hare  no  desire  to 
call  "  the  king  your  cousin,"  we  lay  in  our  grass 
hammocks  and  smoked. 

I  felt  my  heart  warm  toward  all  my  fellow 
creatures,  and  more  particularly  toward  my 
friend  Peter,  and  throwing  aside  all  restraint, 
and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  know  on  what  I 
had  dined,  I  boldly  questioned  him  on  the  sub- 
ject But  Peter  had  no  desire  to  be  questioned 
on  that  head;  he  hummed  and  hawed,  and 
dodged  about,  but  I  was  determined  to  know : 
and,  gracious  heayen!  what  do  you  think  it  was? 
Stewed  monkey,  and  roast  parrots!  Reader, 
you  nerer  tasted  monkey  stew,  of  course  you 
never  did ;  and  perchance,  you  may  feel  some- 
what disgusted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  dinh ;  ncTcr- 
theless  it  is  a  dish  not  to  be  despised,  and  one 
yery  common  in  the  Bay  of  Uonduras.  I  confess 
I  felt  rather  queer  at  first,  but  the  recollection 
of  its  delioiouB  flayor,  and  the  gusto  with  which 
we  had  deyoured  it,  soon  reconciled  it  to  my 
mind ;  and  many  a  time  has  the  recollection  of 
that  mighty  stew  risen  up  to  tantaliie  me,  when 
I  haye  been  dining  o£f  **  salt  junk"  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Calcutta. 
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Be  still,  oh  floa .    Grow  still  and  calm,  oh  iea! 
Wilt  thou  thus  win  unto  thy  wayward  will 
The  stem  gray  crag,  that  with  world's  use  is  chill, 

And  make  it  bend  down  o'or  thee  tenderly  ? 

Nay,  nay,  wild  sea !    fie  still  and  ealm,  mad  soa ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 

Thou  deem'st  thyself  an  heiress,  richly  dower'd ! 

Thy  white  foam  pearls,  so  prodigally  showcr'd, 
The  lonily  rook  flings  back  in  scorn  lo  theo; 
The  scorn  of  such  light  ofl'erings,  changeful  sea  * 


Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 
Dost  think  that  it  is  beantifal  or  meet, 
To  fk«t  and  foam  around  so  steadfast  feet. 

To  trouble  sueb  high,  hoar  tranquillity  ? 

Hij,  nay,  wild  sea !    Be  still  and  ealm,  mad 
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Be  still,  oh  sea!    Be  still  and  ealm,  oh  sea 
The  shadow  of  the  rook  will  only  rest 
In  love  upon  a  fair  untroubled  breast ; 
It  doth  not  choose  to  be  tossM  fitfully 
With  all  thy  wanton  motions,  changeful  soa ! 

Bo  still,  oh  sea !    Be  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 
Spread  out  a  broad  nnwayering  expanse. 
Unbroken  by  one  wavelet's  restless  dance ; 
To  thy  beloyed*s  feet  steal  quietly, 
In  rey'rent  loye     Bt  still  and  calm,  oh  sea ! 

Be  still,  oh  sea !    Be  sUIl  and  ealm,  oh  sea  * 
As  the  great  stillness  of  the  ealm  night  sky : 
As  that  calm  deepeneth,  the  rook  shall  lie 

Within  thine  arms,  mirror'd  more  perfectly. 

So  hush  thee,  sea !  Orow  ealm  and  constant,  sea ! 
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Tm  idus  of  the  poet  »od  th«  pointer  tre  the 
Nune — the  geniua  or  the  one  is  on  a  plana  with  the 
geniui  or  the  otbcr — thej  nceiTe  their  inapira-^ 
tion  fVom  the  Hme  sonreea ;  ererj  great  p^ter 
haa  the  elementa  or  a  great  poet,  and  rioe  TCrea. 
The  difference  between  them  Ee  the  tangaage 
tbey  cmploj  to  eialve  their  thoughts  and  ore- 
atioDB.  Tha  one  employs  ohiaroMuro,  the  other 
andibte  sound — the  ona  addr«se««  the  ear,  tho 
othar  tba  rision.  Both  enter  the  t«mpte  oT  the 
soul,  but  at  different  doors — both  reach  the 
inut  of  fume,  bnt  hj  different 


I    depa 

I  with! 


To  draw  an  exact  line  between  the  different   '''  The  genius  of  AUston  was  uniTersal ; 


departments  of  art,  and  to  place  each  artiatl 
within  hit  own  boundary,  and  surround  him  by 
his  own  atmospbere,  is  a  nice  piece  of  worm  yet 
all  great  artists,  Lke  the  planets,  have  their  or- 
bits, their  atmospheres,  their  suns,  their  moons, 
th^r  Stan,  their  s»teUit«s — the  difficulty  lies  in 
^mitig.  We  would  ditlde  the  Biwtorieat  into  two 
departnietits  of  art — the  Butarieal  and  CrnUivt. 
Those  who  select  for  their  themes  history,  whether 
nawl  or  proftuie,  we  would  place  in  the  histori- 


cal department ;  anl^psa  who  giTO  light  and 
life  to  the  shapes  of  tbeir  own  brain  in  the  creatire, 
^whether  they  are  sculptors,  painters,  or  crayon- 
ista-^nJ  tEe  TJmnef,  (which  word  deiivee  its 
signification  from  tfao  Latin  "  iUuminator,")  in  the 
illustretiTe. 

Alleton  comes  properly  within  the  historical 
department  of  art,  although  he  painted  landacapec 
and  portruts  of  great  merit  He  and  Hunting- 
ton will  take  their  niches  in  the  galleries  of  poe- 
lerit;  as  the  two  principal  hiitorieal  paintera  in 
America  in  tbe  nineteenth  oi 
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respect  he  bears  some  rescmblanco  to  Michael 
igeb,  of  whose  works  be  was  a  faithftil  atn- 
dent^^ot  an  imitator.  He  has  left  meritorious 
works  in  almost  every  department  of  art — and 
many  poeme  that  might  be  truly  caRed  Word** 
worthtao. 

The  subtle  and  clear  intetleet  of  onr  great  poet- 
painter  was  more  cxtenriTely  felt  and  reoognlied 
abroad  than  that  of  any  other  Amttioan,  hardly 
excepting  Wadiington  Irring.   Abont  flfljofUi 
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best  pictares  haye  found  niches  in  the  galleries 
of  the  nobility  of  England,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  the  best  homes  of  his  own  country. 
To  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  England,  we  quote  firom  his  own  letter : 

<<Next  to  my  own  country  I  love  England,  the 
land  of  my  ancestors.     I  should  indeed  be  un- 
grateful, if  I  did  not  Ioto  a  country  from  which 
I  neyer  receiyed  other  than  kindness— 4n  which, 
during  the  late  war,  I  was  neyer  made  to  feel 
that  I  was  a  foreigner.     By  the  English  artists, 
among  whom  I  number  some  of  my  most  yalued 
friends,  I  was  uniformly  treated  with  openness 
and  liberality.   Out  of  the  art,  too,  I  found  many 
fast  and  generous  friends;  and  here,  though  I 
record  a  compliment  to  myself,  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  repeating  the  kiiyl 
words  of  Lord  Egremont  a  few  weeks  before  I 
left  England.     *  I  hear  you  are  going  to  Ameri- 
ca,* he  said ;  « I  am  yery  sorry  for  it.     Well,  if 
you  do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  you 
deserye  in  your  own  country,  we  shall  be  yery 
glad  to  see  you  back  again!*    This  munificent 
nobleman  had  done  me  the  honor  to  introduce 
himself  to  me,  and  is  the  possessor  of  one  of  my 
best  pictures,  Jacob**  Dkeam.  A  home  sickness, 
which  (in  spite  of  some  of  the  beet  and  kindest 
friends,  and  eyery  encouragement  that  I  could 
wish  as  an  artist)  I  could  not  oyercome,  brought 
me  back  to  my  own  country  in  1818.    We  made 
Boston  harbor  in  a  clear  eyening  in.  October :  it 
was  an  eyening  to  remember!     The  wind  fell 
and  left  our  ship  almost  stationary  on  a  long, 
low  swell,  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  undulating 
under  one  of  our  gorgeous  autumnal  skies,  like 
a  prairie  of  amber.   The  moon  looked  down  upon 
us  like  a  liring  thing,  as  if  to  bid  us  welcome. 
I  had  returned  to  a  mighty  empire :  I  was  on  the 
yery  waters  which  the  gallant  Constitution  had 
first  broken — ^whose  building  I  saw  when  at  col- 
lege, and  whose    ^  slaughter-brtaking  brass,*  but 
now  grew  hot,  and  spoke  her  name  amoDg  the 
nations.     This  patriotic  feeling  is  not  a  strange 
thing  for  which  any  credit  is  claimed ;  it  would 
haye  been  discreditable  to  haye  been  without  it** 

On  our  artist's  loye  of  country  we  will  here 
quote  a  passage  from  his  own  MS.  letter,  dated 
London,  March  2,  1818 : 

''  It  is  a  foolifth  thing  to  be  proud  of  any  coun- 
try, but  it  is  both  natural  and  honorable  to  loye 
the  land  of  our  natiyity — as  the  soil  of  our  first 
affecUons,  and  the  home  of  our  kindred  friends. 
I  haye  always  loyed  it;  but  it  has  become  dearer 
to  me  as  I  haye  grown  older,  and  been  able  to 
compare  it  with  others.  So,  perhaps,  may  say 
th«  natiye  of  any  other  country ;  for  as  a  man*B 


friends  form  the  best  part  of  the  world  to  him, 
so  the  land  where  they  dwell  is  also  the  dearest. 
The  attachment  which  the  Greenlanders  bear  to 
theirs  is  a  striking  proof  of  it — the  yery  idea  of 
w);ose  cheerless  sterility  is  enough  to  freeie  the 
imagination  of  any  other  people.  But  there  is 
wisdom  in  all  this ;  for  it  is  certain  that  to  eyery 
habitable  land  Proridence  assigns  peculiar  com- 
forts, only  to  be  felt  and  enjoyed  by  those  who 
dwell  there." 

Washington  Allston  was  bom  at  his  father's 
plantation  on  Waccomaw,  All  Saints*  Parisht 
South  Carolina,  on  the  5th  of  Noyember,  1770. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Allston,  Junior, 
by  his  second  wife,  Bachel  More,  of  St.  Thomas* 
Parish,  South  Carolina.  ^ 

At  the  age  of  four  or  fiye  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  his  brother  and  sister  by  making 
imitationB  of  birds  from  the  pith  and  shiny  part 
of  the  cornstalk;  and  from  the  recollection  of  one 
of  these  little  birds  he  composed  a  sonnet,  which 
he  gaye  to  his  sister  when  she  risited  him  at  Cam- 
bridge,  after  a  separation  of  thirty-six  years. 

''I  used  to  amuse  myself,*'  says  Allston,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  '*  at  the  age  of  six  years,  by 
making  little  landscapes  about  the  roots  of  an 
old  tree  in  the  country.  I  built  little  cottages 
of  sticks,  and  shaded  them  with  miniature  trees, 
which  I  gathered  in  the  woods.  From  the  forked 
stalks  of  the  wild  fern  I  made  little  men  and 
women  by  winding  about  them  different  colored 
yam.  These  were  sometimes  presented  with 
pitchers  made  of  the  pomegranate  flower.  Theso 
childish  fancies  were  the  straws  by  which  an 
obseryer  might  then  haye  guessed  which  way  the 
current  was  setting  for  after  life.  These  delights 
sometimes  gaye  way  to  a  strange  loye  for  the  wild 
and  maryellou*).  I  loyed  to  be  terrified  by  the 
tales  of  witches  and  hogs,  which  the  negroes  used 
to  tell  me.** 

Li  1787  BAllston  was  sent  to  Newport,  Bhode 
Island,  for  his  health,  and  was  placed  in  the 
academy  of  Robert  Rogers,  Esq.,  a  connection 
by  marriage  of  the  Allston  family. 

Here  the  little  poet-painter  plodded  his  tearftd 
way  through  the  heaps  of  dry  leaves  that  strew  the 
time-honored  road  to  college^  but  not  without  leaying 
on  them  the  marks  of  his  discontent  His  school 
books,  from  the  speller  up  to  Virgil,  were  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  dnArings,  which  told  too  well 
that  his  thoughts  dwelt  not  with  them.  His  slate 
sometimes  contained  a  picture  on  one  side  and  • 
sum  on  the  other;  and  sometimes,  to  the  utter  cha- 
grin of  his  teacher  in  arithmetic,  a  picture  on  both 
sides.  He  sridom  joined  in  any  of  the  out-door 
sports  of  the  boys.  He  deyoted  his  leisure  hLQ!QaBt.%w 
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drawing  and  oonstraoting  small  theatres,  making 
and  painting  soenerj  and  puppets  to  act  in  them. 
He  spent  mnch  time  in  preparing  plays  for  the 
boys,  in  which  Harlequins  and  robbers  were  sure 
to  be  the  most  prominent  characters.  The  dresses, 
parts  and  movements,  were  all  planned  by  him. 
While  at  this  school  he  drew  and  painted  several 
small  pieces  in  water  colors.  He  here  made  his 
first  group  of  figures  from  a  scene  in  the  tragedy 
ef  Barbarossa,  in  which  the  splendidly  robed 
tyrant  and  the  stem  Selim,  surrounded  by  black 
mutes,  were  introduced  with  much  effect  He 
also  designed  and  painted  several  scenes  Arom  the 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho — and  one  from  the  Moun- 
taineers, in  which  Octavian  figured.  He  drew  a 
caricature  of  the  French  class,  all  seated  at  a 
round  table,  except  one  boy,  who  was  represented 
in  the  act  of  reciting  his  lesson  to  the  master, 
who  was  holding  a  pig  in  his  hand,  and  directing 
the  boy  to  pronounce  otci,  just  like  the  noise  made 
by  the  little  brute.  He  made  at  this  time  a  copy 
in  oil  ftrom  a  painting  of  Mount  VoRUvius,  which 
was  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  original.  His 
next  and  last  effort  before  he  left  for  the  Univer- 
sity was  a  fine  lil^enes^  of  a  St.  Domingo  black 
boy,  who  was  one  of  the  house  servants.  He 
painted  him  with  a  liberty  cap  on  his  head,  with 
a  tri-colored  tassel  and  cockade — in  one  hand  a 
boot  and  in  the  other  a  brush. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Allston  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  lamented  Malbone,  who  sub- 
sequently became  so  celebrated  as  a  miniature 
painter.  They  met  in  England,  and  were  friends 
until  the  death  of  Malbone. 

Our  artist  entered  Harvard  University  in  1796. 
During  his  Freshman-year  he  painted  several 
miniatures,  and  a  landscape  with  figures  on  horse- 
back, which  was  subsequently  exhibited  at  Som- 
erset House.  Much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
country  people  on  their  way  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, he  painted  on  the  front  windows  of  his  room 
various  figures,  representing  Bonaparte's  invasion 
of  Egypt  and  his  reception  by  the  Musselmen. 

His  love  for  theatricals  at  this  time  was  very 
strong — so  much  so,  that  he  and  his  friends 
induced  the  manager  of  the  Hay-Market  Theatre 
in  Boston  to  get  up  Schiller's  celebrated  play  of 
the  Robbers,  and  soon  after  a  masquerade,  in 
which  he  figured  as  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance. 

Allston  thus  speaks  of  his  progress  in  art  at 
the  University : 

'*  My  leisure  hours  at  College  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  pencil — to  the  composition  equally 
of  figures  and  landscapes.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  preferred  one  to  the  other ;  my  only  guide 


in  the  choice  was  the  inclination  of  the  moment. 
There  was  an  old  landscape  at  the  house  of  » 
Mend  in  Cambridge  that  gave  me  my  first  hints 
in  color  in  that  branch.  It  was  of  a  rich  and 
deep  tone,  though  not  by  the  hands  of  a  master — 
the  work,  perhaps,  of  a  moderate  artist,  but  of 
one  who  lived  in  a  good  age,  when  he  could  not 
help  catching  something  of  the  good  that  wus 
abroad.  In  the  coloring  of  figures,  the  pictures 
of  Pine  in  the  Columbian  Museum  in  Boston  were 
my  first  masters.  Fine  had  certainly  consider- 
able merit  in  color.  But  I  had  a  higher  master 
in  the  head  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  from  Van- 
dyke, in  the  College  Library,  which  I  obtained 
permission  to  copy  one  winter  vacation.  This 
copy  from  Vandyke  was  by  Smybert,  an  English 
punter,  who  came  to  this  country  with  Dean, 
afterward  Bishop  Berkley.  At  that  time  it 
seemed  to  me  perfection.  When  I  saw  the  origi- 
nal, some  years  afterward,  I  found  I  had  to  alter 
my  notions  of  perfection.  However,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  Smybert  for  the  instruction  his  work  gave 
me.  Deliver  me  from  kicking  down  even  the 
weakest  step  of  on  early  ladder." 

Our  artist  left  College  in  1800,  proceeded  to 
Newport,  where  he  painted  several  portraits  of 
his  friends;  also,  St  Peter  weeping  after  he 
heard  the  cock  crow,  and  Judas  Iscariot  From 
thence  he  made  his  way  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

"  My  picture  manufactory,"  he  says,  «*  still 
went  on  in  Charleston  till  I  embarked  for  Lon- 
don. Up  to  this  time  my  favorite  subjects,  with 
an  occasional  comic  intermission,  were  banditti. 
I  well  remember  one  of  these,  where  I  thought  I 
had  happily  succeeded  in  cutting  a  throat  The 
subject  of  this  precious  performance  was  robbers 
fighting  with  each  other  for  the  spoils,  over  the 
body  of  a  murdered  traveler — and  clever  ruffians 
I  thought  them.  I  did  not  get  rid  of  this  ban- 
ditti mania  until  I  had  been  over  a  year  in  Eng- 
land." 

In  1801  Allston  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute 
his  studies,  at  the  ancient  shrines  of  art  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  sojourn  abroad  he 
sold  his  hereditary  property.  His  friends  tried 
to  prevent  this  sacrifice  by  offering  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  demands,  but  the  painter  preferred  to 
be  independent. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Allston,  "  that  I  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  interest  that  Bowman  took  in  me  for 
most  of  my  College  verses,  and  the  Head  of  St 
Peter.  He  proposed  to  allow  me  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  during  my  stay  in  Europe,  but  this 
I  declined.  Such  an  instance  of  generosity  speaks 
for  itself;   but  the  kindness  of  manner  that 
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accompanied  it  can  only  be  known  to  me  who  saw 
it  I  can  see  the  yery  expression  now.  Mr. 
Bowman  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  talkers  I  have  known.  Mai- 
bone,  Fraser  and  myself,  were  frequent  guests  at 
his  table,  and  delightful  parties  we  always  found 
them. 

'*  I  arrived  in  London,*'  he  continues,  **  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1801,  near  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  Oladiator  was  my  first  drawing 
from  plaster,  and  gained  mo  permission  to  draw 
at  Somerset  House;  the  third  procured  me  a 
ticket  of  an  entered  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

**  Mr.  West  was  President  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, and  in  the  xenith  of  his  fame.  He  received 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  benevolent  smile  when  he  took  me  by 
the  hand :  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  His 
gallery  was  open  to  me  at  all  times,  and  his  ad- 
vice always  readily  and  kindly  given.  He  was  a 
man  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. If  he  had  enemies,  I  doubt  if  he  owed 
them  to  any  other  cause  than  his  rare  virtue. 

'^The  next  year  after  my  arrival  I  exhibited 
three  pictures  at  Somerset  House :  the  principal 
one,  a  French  Soldier  telling  a  story  (comic  at- 
tempt) ;  a  Rocky  Coast,  half  length,  with  Ban- 
ditti ;  and  a  Landscape,  with  Norsemen,  which  I 
had  painted  at  College.  I  received  two  applica- 
tions for  the  French  Soldier,  which  I  sold  to  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  European  Museum,  for  whom  I 
afterward  painted  a  companion  of  it,  also  comio— 
The  Poet's  Ordinary,  where  the  lean  fare  was 
enriched  by  an  incidental  arrest." 

Allston  spent  three  years  in  England,  and  then 
went  to  Paris  with  Vanderlyn.  The  Louvre  was 
now  in  its  full  splendor.  Napoleon  had  collected 
there  the  chef  d'ouvres  of  the  masters  and  schools 
of  Europe,  forming  a  gallery  more  splendid  than 
the  world  may  ever  see  again. 

Allston  thus  writes  from  the  Louvre :  "  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese,  absolutely  en- 
chanted me,  for  they  took  away  all  sense  of 
subject  When  I  stood  before  the  Peter  Martyr, 
the  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  and  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of  the  gorgtow 


concert  of  colors,  or  rather,  of  the  indefinite  forms 
(I  cannot  call  them  sensations)  of  pleasure  with 
which  they  filled  the  imagination.  It  was  the 
poetry  of  color  which  I  felt;  procreative  in  its 
nature,  giving  birth  to  a  thousand  things  which 
the  eye  cannot  see,  and  distinct  fh)m  their  cause. 
I  did  not,  however,  stop  to  analyse  my  feelings — 
perhaps  at  that  time  I  oould  not  have  done  so. 
I  was  oonta&t  with  my  pleasure  wlthont  seeking 


the  cause.  I  am  by  nature,  as  respects  the  arta» 
a  wide  liker.  I  cannot  honestly  turn  up  my  noae 
even  at  a  piece  of  still-life,  since,  if  well  done,  it 
gives  me  pleasure.  This  remark  will  account 
for  otherwise  strange  transitions. 

<*  I  will  mention  here  a  picture  of  a  totally 
di£ferent  kind,  which  then  took  great  hold  of  me, 
J^y  Ludovlco  Carracci.  I  do  not  remember  the 
title,  out  tne  suoject  was  the  body  of  the  VirgiA 
borne  for  interment  by  four  Apostles.  Tha 
figures  are  colossal — the  tone  dark  and  of  tre- 
mendous depth  of  color.  It  seemed,  while  I 
looked  at  it,  as  if  the  ground  shook  under  their 
tread,  and  the  air  was  darkened  by  their  grief. 
I  may  here  notice  a  false  notion  which  is  current 
among  artists,  in  the  interpretation  they  put  on 
the  axiom,  that  something  should  always  bcT  left 
to  the  imagination,  viz.,  that  some  parts  of  a 
picture  should  be  left  unfinished.  The  very  stat^ 
ment  betrays  its  unsoundness ;  for  that  which  is 
unfinished,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect;  so 
that,  according  to  this  rule,  imperfection  is  made 
essential  to  perfection.  The  error  lies  in  the 
phrase,  *  left  to  the  imagination;'  it  has  filled 
modem  art  with  random  flourishes  of  no  meao- 
ing.  If  the  axiom  be  intended  to  prevent  the 
impertinent  obtrusion  of  subordinate  objects,  (the 
fault  certainly  of  a  mean  practice,)  I  may  ob- 
serve that  the  remedy  is  no  remedy,  but  rather 
a  less  fault  substituted  for  a  greate^  Works  of 
a  high  order,  aspiring  to  the  poeuSal,  cannot 
make  good  their  pretensions,  unless  they  do 
affect  the  imagination,  and  this  should  be  the 
test — that  they  set  to  work,  not  to  finish  what  is 
less  incomplete,  but  to  awaken  images  congenial 
to  the  compositions,  but  not  in  them  expressed — 
an  effect  that  never  was  yet  realised  by  misre- 
presenting anythi^^  If  the  objects  introduoed 
into  a  picture  keep  their  several  places,  as  well 
in  the  deepest  shadow  as  in  light,  the  general 
effect  will  suffer  nothing  by  their  truth ;  but  to 
give  the  whole  truth  in  the  midnight,  as  well  as 
the  daylight,  belongs  to  a  master." 

The  above  is  a  profound  criticism  on  art--one 
that  all  interested  in  art  should  read. 

During  the  few  months  Allston  spent  in  Paris, 
he  painted  several  compositions,  and  made  a  oopy 
Trom  Rubens.  He  now  turned  his  steps  toward 
Italy,  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Pass  of  St 
Gothard.  *<  I  passed  a  night,"  he  says,  •'  and  saw 
the  sun  rise  on  Lake  Maggiore— such  a  sunrise ! 
The  giant  Alps  seemed  literaUy  to  rise  from  their 
purple  beds,  and  putting  on  their  crowns  of  gold, 
to  send  up  hallelujahs  almost  audible." 

The  poet-painter  passed  four  vears  in  Italy, 
most  of  the  time  at  Borne.    The  beautifiil  ott^ 
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mate — ^the  arts — the  ruins — tlie  silence  of  the 
Eternal  City,  met  his  intellectual  wants,  and  gaye 
Inrth  in  his  soul  to  '*  Monaldi/'  a  creation  full 
of  beauty  and  genius.  In  Rome  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  both  for  his  social  qualities  and  his 
artistic  ability.  So  perfect  was  his  coloring — so 
closely  did  it  resemble  the  great  Yenitian's,  that 
they  called  him  the  American  Titian,  In  the 
great  city  he  studied  in  a  priyate  academy,  with 
Vanderlyn  and  Thorwaldsen.  Here  he  also  first 
met  Coleridge ;  of  him  he  says — 

'<  To  no  other  man  whom  I  haye  known,  do  I 
owe  so  much  intellectually,  as  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  Rome,  and 
who  has  honored  me  with  his  friendship  for 
more  than  fiye  and  twenty  years.  He  used  to 
call'  Rome  the  silent  city ;  but  I  could  neyer 
think  of  it  as  such,  while  with  him ;  for  meet 
him  when  and  where  I  would,  the  fountain  of  his 
mind  was  neyer  dry ;  but  like  the  far-reaching 
aqueducts,  that  once  supplied  this  mistress  of  the 
world,  its  liying  streams  seemed  specially  to  flow 
for  eyery  classic  ruin  oyer  which  we  wandered. 
And  when  I  recall  some  of  our  walks  under  the 
pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  dream  that  I  had  once  listened  to  Plato,  in  the 
groyes  of  the  academy.  It  was  there  he  taught 
me  this  golden-rule-— neyer  to  judge  of  any  work 
of  art  by  its  defects ;  a  rule  as  wise  as  beneyo- 
lent,  and  one  that,  while  it  has  spared  me  much 
pain,  has  widened  my  sphere  of  pleasure." 

The  following  beautiful  Sonnet  breathes  the 
deep  and  lasting  sentiments  which  the  painter 
cherished  for  the  departed  poet : — 

Sonnet — On  the  laU  8.  T.  Coleridge, 
And  thou  art  gone,  most  loyed,  most  honored  friend ! 
No,  neyer  moM  thy  gentle  yoioe  shall  blend 
With  air  of  eartii,  its  pare  ideal  tones. 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonioos  tones. 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 

Shall  with  thee  gate  on  that  nnfathomed  deep, 
The  human  soul — as  when  pushed  off  the  shore, 

Thy  mystic  bark  would,  ihrongb  the  darkness  sweep 
Itself  the  while  so  bright !    For  oft  we  seemed 
As  on  some  starless  se»— all  dark  aboye, 
All  dark  below— yet,  onward  as  we  droye. 
To  plough  np  light  that  eyer  round  us  streamed. 
But  he  who  mourns,  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  all  he  loyed :  thy  liying  truths  are  left. 

Allston  thus  pours  out  his  admiration  for  the 
Shakspeare  and  the  Dante  of  art  **  It  is  needless 
to  say  how  I  was  affected  by  Raphael,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  affections  in  our  art.  In  beauty, 
he  l^as  been  often  surpassed ;  but  in  grace,  the 
natiye  grace  of  character,  in  the  expression  of 
intellect,  and  aboye  all,  sanctity,  he  has  no  equal. 
What  particularly  struck  me  in  his  works,  was 


the  genuine  life  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  that  seemed, 
without  impairing  the  distinctiye  charaet«r,  to 
peryade  them  all ;  for  eyen  his  humblest  figures 
haye  a  something,  either  in  look,  air,  or  gesture, 
akin  to  the  Venustas  of  his  own  nature :  as  if. 
like  liying  beings  under  the  influence  of  a  master- 
spirit, they  had  partaken,  in  spite  of  themselyes, 
a  portion  of  the  charm  which  swayed  them.  This 
power  of  infusing  one's  own  life,  as  it  were,  into 
that  which  it  feigned,  appears  to  me  the  sole 
prerogatiye  of  genius.  In  a  work  of  art  this  is 
what  a  man  may  well  call  his  own,  for  it  cannot 
be  borrowed  or  imitated.  Of  Michael  Angelo,  I 
know  not  how  to  speak  in  adequate  terms  of  re- 
yerence.  With  all  his  faults,  (but  who  is  with- 
out them,)  eyen  Raphael  bows  before  him.  As  I 
stood  beneath  his  colossal  Prophets  and  Sybils, 
still  more  colossal  in  spirit,  I  felt  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  messengers  from  the  other  world, 
with  the  destiny  of  man  in  their  breath — ^in  re- 
pose, even  terrible." 

Allston  returned  to  America,  1809.  In  1810, 
he  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Dr.  Channing ;  and 
in  1811,  embarked  for  England,  with  his  wife — 
accompanied  by  Professor  Morse,  who  was  his 
pupil. 

His  first  work  of  importance,  after  he  returned 
to  London,  was  the  "Dead  Man  Reyiyed  by 
Elisha's  Bones,"  which  is  now  in  Philadelphia. 
His  progress  in  this  picture  was  interrupted  by 
a  dangerous  illness,  which,  after  months  of  suf- 
fering, compelled  him  to  remove  to  Clifton,  near 
Bristol.  He  imputed  his  recovery  to  the  skill 
of  Dr.  Ring,  a  connection  by  marriage  of  the 
Edgeworth  family.  Aifler  some  months  at  Bris- 
tol, he  returned  to  London  to  finish  his  picture 
of  the  **Dead  Man.**  It  was  first  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution,  commonly  called  the 
British  Gallery — an  Institution  patronised  by 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry:  the  Prince 
Regent  was  then  president.  It  won  the  first 
prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  from  this  Institu- 
tion, and  subsequentiy,  was  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia by  Mr.  McMurtie,  and  purchased  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  for  three  thousand  fiye 
hundred  dollars. 

The  composition  of  this  great  work  is  founded 
on  the  following  passage  from  the  Jewish  Annals : 
"And  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the 
land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year  And  it  came 
to  pass  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that  behold 
they  spied  a  band  of  men,  and  they  cast  the  man 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  and  when  the  man 
was  let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  * 
he  revived."    IL  Kings,  c.  xiii.,  y.  20,  21. 

•<The  sepulchre  of  Elisha,"  says  Allston,  '•]« 
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supposed  to  be  in  A  cavern  among  the  moon- 
tains,  sQoh  places  being  in  those  early  ages  used 
for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  man  at  the  moment  of  reanimation,  in 
which  the  artist  has  attempted^  both  in  the  ac- 
tion and  color,  to  express  the  gradual  recoiling 
4)t  life  upon  death.  Behind  him,  in  a  dark  re- 
cess, are  the  bones  of  the  Prophet,  the  skull  of 
which  is  pecnliariied  by  a  preternatural  light. 
At  his  head  and  feet  are  two  slaves,  bearers  of 
the  body,  the  rope  still  in  their  hands  by  which 
they  have  let  it  down,  indicating  the  act  that 
moment  performed;  the  emotion  attempted  in 
the  figure  at  the  feet  is  that  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  modified  by  doubt,  as  if  still  requiring  far- 
ther confirmation  of  the  miracle  before  him; 
while  in  the  figure  at  the  head,  it  is  that  of  un- 
qualified, immovable  terror.  In  the  most  pro- 
minent group  above,  is  a  soldier  in  the  act  of 
rushing  from  the  scene.  The  violent  and  terri- 
fied action  of  this  figure  was  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  miracle,  by  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  that 
habitual  firmness  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
military  character,  showing  his  emotion  to  pro- 
ceed from  no  mortal  cause.  The  figure  grasping 
the  soldier's  arm,  and  pressing  forward  to  look 
at  the  body,  is  expressive  of  terror,  overcome  by 
curiosity.  The  group  on  the  left,  or  rather,  be- 
hind the  soldier,  is  composed  of  two  men  of  dif- 
ferent  ages,  earnestly  listening  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  priest,  who  is  directing  their  thoughts 
to  Heaven,  as  the  source  of  the  miraculous 
change ;  the  boy  clinging  to  the  old  man,  is  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  miracle, 
but  like  children  of  his  age,  unconsciously  par- 
takes of  the  general  impulse.  The  group  on  the 
right  forms  an  episode,  consisting  of  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  reviving  man.  The  wife, 
unable  to  withstand  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  has  fainted,  and  what- 
ever joy  and  astonishment  may  have  been  excited 
in  the  daughter  by  the  sudden  revival  of  her 
father,  they  are  wholly  absorbed  in  distress  and 
Bolicitude  for  her  mother.  The  young  man,  with 
outstretched  arms,  actuated  by  impulse,  (not 
motive,)  announces  to  the  wife,  by  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation, the  revival  of  her  husband.  The 
other  youth,  of  a  mild  and  devotional  character, 
is  still  in  the  attitude  of  one  conversing — ^the 
conversation  being  abruptly  broken  off  by  his 
impetuous  companion.  The  sentinels  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  mark  the 
depth  of  the  picture,  and  indicate  the  alarm 
•  which  had  occasioned  this  tumultuary  burial.*' 
After  the  exhibition  of  the  <*  Dead  Kav,"  All- 
gton  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he  p^ted  half- 


length  portraits  of  Coleridge,  and  his  medical 
friepd.  Dr.  King  of  Bristol. 

His  second  journey  from  Bristol  to  London, 
was  followed  by  a  calamity  from  which  his 
spirits  never  entirely  recovered — ^the  death  of 
his  wife — ^whioh  left  him  nothing  but  his  art 
He  had  taken  a  house  in  London,  and  gathered 
around  his  hearth  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
the  age.  Coleridge,  South,  Leslie,  West,  and 
Morse,  clustered  around  his  hearth-stone  to  dis- 
cuss with  hhn  Philosophy,  Art,  and  Literature. 
But  scarcely  had  he  settied  himself  in  this  beau- 
tiful home,  when  she  who  was  its  light  and  life 
passed  away  forevOT.  v  The  blow  ^rostaated  the  . 
painter.  t/7^    <^       (/iJ  \?VV--N>^ 

"  Thb  Axoxl  Uriel  in  thi  Sun,'*  is  one  of 
Allston's  most  poetical  and  sublimely  treated 
works.     It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  following 
passage  ^om  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  8d  Book.    _ 
jrhen  Satan  reaches  the  region  of  the  sun ; — 

"  Here  matter  new  to  gase  the  Devil  met 
Undauled ;  fax  and  ivlde  his  eye  commands ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  fonnd  here,  nor  shade. 
Bat  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Colminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  npward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  fUl ;  and  the  air 
Nowhere  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorioas  Angel  stand. 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun : 
His  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays,  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  looks  behind, 
lUastrious  on  his  shoulders,  fiedged  with  wings, 
Lay  waving  round ;  on  some  great  charge  employed 
He  seemed,  or  fixed  in  cogitation  deep. 

•  ••••• 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard :  the  Angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned, 

Admonished  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

The  Areha^gel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God's  presenoe,  nearest  to  his  throne, 

Stand  ready  al  command,  and  are  his  eyes, 

That  run  throu|^  all  the  Heavens,  or  down  to  the  earUi 

Bear  his  swift  errand  over  moist  and  dry, 

O'er  sea  and  land ;  him  Satan  thus  accosts." 

Uriel  in  the  Sun,  is  a  colossal  figure,  fore- 
shortened,  nearly  hnce  the  sixe  of  ufe.  The  ^ 
painter  saysH^^  nMff&l^ded  iumTiund  the  rock 
of  adamant  on  which  he  sat,  with  the  prismatio 
colors,  in  the  order  in  which  the  ray  of  light  is 
decomposed  by  the  prism.  I  laid  them  on  witii 
the  strongest  colors ;  and  then,  with  transparent 
color,  so  intimately  blended  them  as  to  repro- 
duce the  original  ray ;  it  was  so  bright,  that  it 
made  your  eyes  twinkle  as  you  looked  at  it.  If 
the  figure  stood  upright,  it  would  be  fourteen 
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feet  high,  but  being  foreehortened,  occupies  a 
space  but  of  nine  feet  It  is  in  the  possessipn  of 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  and  the  British  Gallery 
presented  me  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  *  The  Uriel,* " 

This  subject  embodies  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand.  It  lifts  us  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
genius.  Only  an  artist  of  the  intellectual  grasp 
of  a  Baphael  cotild  successfully  treat  a  subject 
of  such  a  high  poetical  cast  as  **  The  Regent  of 
Ou  Sun," 

Our  artist's  next  great  work  was  <*  Jacob's 
Dbxam."  It  was  painted  in  1817,  and  purchased 
immediately  on  its  completion  by  Lord  Egre- 
mont.  The  subject  is  sublimely  and  originally 
treated.  Instead  of  a  ladder,  with  a  few  angels, 
the  artist  has  given  the  idea  of  a  splendid  vision, 
in  which  countless  angels  are  ascending  and  dis- 
solving into  light  as  they  ascend  the  immeasura- 
ble flights  of  steps,  which  rise  above  and  beyond 
into  infinitude. 

Of  "Jacob's  Dream,"  the  artist  says: — "It 
has  been  painted  before,  but  I  have  treated  it  in 
a  very  different  way  from  any  picture  I  have 
ever  seen ;  for,  instead  of  one  or  two  angels,  I 
have  introduced  a  vast  multitude ;  and  instead 
of  a  ladder  or  narrow  steps,  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  the  idea  of  unmeasurable  flights  of  steps, 
with  platform  above  platform,  rising  and  extend- 
ing into  space  immeasurable.  Whether  this 
conception  will  please  the  matter  of  fact  critics, 
I  doubt;  nay,  I  am  certain  that  men  without 
imagination  will  call  it  stuff!  But  if  I  succeed 
at  all,  it  will  be  with  those  whom  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  please.  There  are  many  flgures  In  this 
picture  which  I  have  always  considered  one  of 
my  happiest  efforts." 

The  Angel  liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison, 
was  painted  for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  is  now 
in  a  church  at  Ashby  de  La  Zouch.  The  figure 
is  larger  than  life. 

In  1818,  our  artist,  seised  with  a  home-sick- 
ness, which  neither  fame  nor  friendship  could 
overcome,  returned  to  his  own  country — soon 
after  married  the  sister  of  Dana,  the  poet,  and 
settled  at  Cambridgoport,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death.  He  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  the  same  year,  and  would  have  been 
an  R.  A.,  but  for  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Academy, 
which  renders  artists  ineligible  as  academicians, 
who  are  not  residents  in  England  He  brought 
home  with  him  but  one  pictmre— "J^^isA  m  the 
Wildemeet."  This  picture  was  purchased  in  1882, 
by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  taken  back  to  England. 

After  his  return,  he  painted  "Jeremiah  Die- 
tKting  his  Prophecy  to  Barach,  the  Scribe,"  the 


figures  as  large  as  life— Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor— Spalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand; 
and  continued  to  work  at  times  on  his  Belshai- 
sar's  Feast,  which  was  commenced  in  En^^and. 
This  has  been  called  Allston's  ** great  picture," 
Of  it,  he  says: — "  I  have  but  a  few  weeks  since 
been  established  in  my  new  painting-room,  which 
I  have  built  in  this  place,  (Cambridgeport.) 
Belshasxar  has  been  rolled  up  and  reposing  in  » 
packing  case,  foir  more  than  three  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  former  large  room  in  Boston 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  new  owner,  who  has 
converted  it  into  a  livery  stable.  Belshazzar 
will  still  remain  some  time  in  his  case — some 
embarrassing  debts,  and  my  immediate  necessi- 
ties, being  the  cause.  I  must  be  free  in  mind 
before  I  can  finish  it.  I  trust,  however,  that 
the  time  will  not  be  very  long." 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  MS.  letter  to  his 
brother,  dated  Boston,  1st  Oct,  1824: — 

"  I  am  still  fagging  at  Belshazxar's  Court.  He 
is  a  sad  tyrant,  and  keeps  me  at  work  like  a 
slave ;  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  rid  of  him.  I  think 
he  ought  to  reward  me  well  for  the  riches  I  have 
so  proftisely  bestowed  on  him  and  his  queen  mo- 
ther; having  manufactured,  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  jewels  for  them  the  last 
week.  What  generous  fellows  we  painters  are ! 
We  throw  about  our  pearls  and  diamonds,  as  if 
they  cost  us  nothing — ^which,  in  truth,  they  do. 
These  visionary  riches  naturally  make  me  think 
of  my  poverty.  And  yet  I  do  not  repine  at  it ; 
I  am  far  happier,  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  am,  than 
if  I  possessed  in  substance  all  the  jewels  I  ever 
painted.  I  am  certain  that  had  I  possessed 
riches  early  in  life,  I  should  not  have  been  so 
good  an  artist" 

Belshaxzar's  Feast  contains  three  hundred  feet 
of  canvas.  Shortly  before  Allston's  death,  he 
erased  several  figures,  and  altered  his  plan — and 
in  the  midst  of  these  changes,  passed  into  the 
spirit  world. 

"  Belshazzar's  Feast"  contains  the  last  touches 
of  the  great  painter's  pendL  They, were  not  dxy 
when  he  breathed  his  last.  The  work  is  a  great 
fragment  which  future  artists  will  gaze  upon  with 
reverence  and  veneration.  We  will  now  speak 
briefly  of  some  of  our  artisf  s  minor  pictures. 

In  the  picture  of  ^Ificggai^bu  the  artist  has 
represented  the  Prophet  in  his  dungeon-cell, 
with  no  one  present  but  the  Scribe  Baruch,  and 
far  in  the  distance,  the  sentinels.  The  moment 
represented,  is  the  one  just  when  the  flood  of  in- 
spiration is  fully  upon  him,  and  before  it  has  « 
been  committed  to  the  imperfoct  organ  of  lan- 
guage.   The  beautiM  mouth,  seen  through  the 
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delicate  beard,  is  not  yet  unclosed,  and  expreeaes 
in  the  firm  pressure  of  the  lips,  the  awful  dignity 
of  a  man  consciously  full  of  God.  It  requires 
thought  and  silence  to  lift  the  soul  to  the  height 
of  this  picture.  There  are  two  figures  in  this 
picture  life-size — the  Prophet  and  the  Scribe. 
The  coloring  is  rich,  deep,  clear — olire  and  pur- 
ple tints.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Airs.  Oibbs 
of  Boston. 

*^  Miriam^"  }»  »■  thryfl.qnii.rtftr  figure — ^flne  In 
>lor.  and  full  of  tender,  meiancLolJT  UpMssion. 
H«T2ifift«iarells  o'er  the  dark  sea  of  time,  loud, 
^Q^^MBffp)nn*r*'^he  tones  of  her  timbrel 
wrap  the  listener's  ear,  and  mingles  its  exulting 
■ounds  with  the  low  moan  of  the  Red  Sea,  that 
darUy  bases  the  ringing  melody  of  her  Toice, 
and  whose  hoarse  murmur  is  also  painted  in  the 
back-ground.     It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 

A  Wifrli  nf  F.njpi»."  is  a  picture 
of  three  figures,  beautifully  painted.  The  artist 
thought  it  one  of  his  best  pictures.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Perkins  of  Boston. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  our  artist's  more 
,jdla^Sjyj|^  'vBosalie  "  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
pressions of  sensibility  ever  giyen  by  art  It  is 
giTcn  at  that  sweet  moment,  when  the  maiden, 
in  liie  fiiUness  of  feeling,  is  just  ready  to  Iotc— 
yet  does  not  Iotc.  The  poet-painter  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  this  fair  being  of  his  imagination, 
the  following  beautiful  poetry : — 

''  Oh !  pour  upon  my  soul  again, 

That  sad,  unearthly  strain, 
That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain; 
Thus  falling,  falling  from  afkr. 
As  if  some  melancholy  star 
Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 

And  dropped  them  from  the  skies. 

'*  Mo ;  never  came  from  anght  below. 

This  melody  of  woe. 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow. 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before ; — that,  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light— if  light  it  be- 
That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

"  For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 

The  hue  of  other  spheres; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Gomes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe— 
Oh !  nothing  sure  the  stars  beneath 
Can  mould  a  sadneis  like  to  this — 

So  like  angelic  bliss. 

"  So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day,. 

When  the  last  lingering  ray 
Stoops  on  the  highest  clouds  to  play- 
Bo  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie, 
As  on  her  maiden  reverie 


First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  musie  to  her  souL*' 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry — and  none 
but  a  true  poet,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term, 
could  have  created  such  an  angelic  fbrm  and 
have  breathed  into  it  so  sweet  a  soul. 

*'  The  Evening  Htmn"  is  another  exquisite 
face  and  figure,  accompanied  by  a  fine  landscape 
and  Italian  castle.  The  sweet  song  gushing 
from  the  lips  of  this  lovely  creature  wraps  the 
'^Fory  ear  of  the  soul.  In  possession  of  Mr.  Ihit- 
ton  of  Boston. 

«Th«  Trqcbapqpr's  So^q"  represents  a  min- 
strel sent  out  by  the  lady  of  the  casUe  to  medi- 
tate some  music  for  her  evening  festival.  For 
some  time  his  hand  strays  among  the  strings  to 
no  efi^ect,  then  suddenly  aroused  by  the  thought 
of  his  mistress'  displeasure,  he  strikes  the  right 
chord,  and  a  song  in  her  praise  bursts  forth,  and 
triumph  illumines  his  features.  "  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo"  is  as  much  a  creation  of  AUston  as  if 
he  had  not  borrowed  the  situation  ft-om  Shak- 
speare.  Lorenzo's  attitude  expresses  the  aban- 
don of  his  feelings.  He  sits  with  Jessica  on  a 
bank — her  hand  lying  gently  in  his.  His 
hopes  have  become  fruition — his  happiness  is 
complete — but  Jessica  is  looking  down  the 
future,  wrapt  in  a  sweet,  holy  melancholy.  She 
is  the  Jessica  of  Allston — ^not  Shakspearo-— a 
high,  pure,  gentle  spirit.  This  picture  belongs 
to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Boston. 

**  Beatrice."  This  is  the  Beatrice  of  Dante. 
Celestial  wisdom  embodied  in  nature's  maeter- 
pieoe.  The  figure  is  three  quarters,  and  painted 
in  the  same  style  of  **  Rosalie"  and  the  **  Ro- 
man Ladt."  Softly  and  benignly,  as  when  guid- 
ing Dante  through  the  circling  heavens,  unfolding 
to  him  the  highest  truths  that  pertain  to  the  re- 
generating soul,  Beatrice  bends  her  eyes  on  her 
lover,  dissolved  by  his  wondrous  genius,  and  th« 
passionate  afi^ection  of  his  heart. 

**Thb  Castillian  Maid"  represents  a  stage 
of  love  more  advanced  than  that  of  Rosalie — ^but 
not  so  nearly  oonsummated  as  that  of  Jessica. 
She  is  sitting  on  a  bank,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
ravine,  covered  with  the  softest  foliage,  amid 
which  falls  a  little  cascade  into  a  placid  stream. 
On  this  bank  the  maiden  first  heard  the  vows  of 
love— and  there  parted  from  her  lover  when  he 
went  to  the  wars.  She  has  gone  there  to  medi- 
tate on  the  past  Thus  Allston  tells  the  story  of 
her  heart : 

•I  Five  weary  months  sweet  Ines  nnmbered 
From  that  unfading  bitter  day, 
When  last  she  heard  the  trumpet  bray 
That  called  her  Isidor  away- 
Thai  nerer  to  her  heart  has  daabered : 
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**  She  heart  it  now,  and  seee,  Ua  bending 
Along  the  mountain's  misty  aide, 
Hifl  plumed  troop,  that  waring  wide, 
Seems  like  a  rippling  feathery  tide. 

Now  bright,  now  with  the  dim  shore  blending* 

"  She  hears  the  cannon's  deadly  ratil»— 
And  fancy  hurries  on  a  strife, 
And  hears  the  drum  and  screaming  fife 
Mix  with  the  last  sad  cry  of  life. 

Oh,  should  he— should  he  fall  in  battle ! 

"  Yet  still  his  name  would  liye  in  story, 
And  every  gallant  bord  ih  Spain 
Would  fight  his  battle  o'er  again ; 
And  would  not  she  for  such  a  strain 

Besign  him  to  his  country's  glory? 

**  Thus  Inei  thought,  and  plucked  the  flower 
That  grew  upon  the  very  bank 
Where  first  her  ear  bewildered  drank 
The  plighted  vow— where  last  she  sank 

In  that  too  bitter  parting  hour. 

<(  But  now  the  sun  is  westward  sinking : 
And  soon  amid  the  purple  haze, 
That  showers  from  her  slanting  rays, 
A  thousand  loves  there  meet  her  gaxe 

To  change  her  high  heroic  thinking. 

«  Then  hope,  with  all  its  crowd  of  fancies, 

Before  her  fiits  and  fills  the  air ; 

And,  decked  in  victory's  glorious  gear 

In  vision  Isidor  is  there. 
Then  how  her  heart  'mid  sadness  dances ! 

*<  Tet  little  thought  she,  thus  forestalling 
The  comin.;  Joy,  that  in  that  hour 
The  future,  like  the  colored  shower 
That  seems  to  arch  the  ocean  o'er. 

Was  in  the  living  present  falling. 

**  The  foe  is  slain.    His  sable  charger. 
All  flecked  with  foam  comes  bounding  on ; 
The  wild  morena  rings  anon. 
And  on  its  brow  the  gallant  Don 

And  gallant  steed  grow  larger,  larger : 

<<  And  now  he  nears  the  mountain  hollow 
The  flowery  bank  and  little  lake 
Now  on  his  startled  vision  break — 
And  Ines  there !— he's  not  awake ! — 

Yet  how  he'll  love  this  dream  to-morrow! 

(( But  no — he  surely  is  not  dreaming, 
Another  minute  makes  it  clear — 
A  scream,  a  rush,  a  burning  tear 
Vrom  Ines's  cheek,  dispel  the  fear 

Thai  bliss  like  his  ii  only  seeming. 


II 


This  little  heart-epic  shows  that  Allston  could 
also  paint  with  the  pen. 

(*  Thb  Tuscan  Girl"  ia  another  beautify  pic- 
tare  of  the  same  kind,  whose  soul-history  the 
artist  has  breathed  forth  in  a  sweet  poem. 

"  Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  ia  the  possession  of 
M.  Van  Schaick  of  New  York.    <<  The  Mother 


and  the  Child,"  <<Oil  Bias,"  are  fine  pictures. 
*<  Spalatro,"  from  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  "  Italiam,"  is 
one  of  the  artist's  later  pictures,  and  ia  remark- 
able for  the  deep,  rich  style  of  its  ooloring.  It 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr..  Ball  of  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Allston  left  in  Europe  and  America  about  an 
hundred  works.  Who  would  think  of  saying 
that  an  author  who  had  written  an  hundred 
volumes  had  dreamed  away  his  life? 

It  is  said  that  Boccaccio  wrote  an  hundred 
tales.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  it  costs  less 
thought  and  labor  to  produce  an  hundred  pic- 
tures than  the  hundred  tales  of  Bocoaocio  T 

That  our  artist  sat  in  almost  breathless  silence 
through  long  nights  and  weary  days,  with  his 
hands  folded  across  his  breast  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  no  one  doubts,  between  whom  and 
his  great  mind  there  is  a  common  organ  of  per- 
ception. But  was  he  idle T  Was  he  dreaming? 
No  I  He  was  living  the  real  life  of  the  artist 
and  the  poet — ^that  life  which  God  intended  them 
to  live.  He  was  sojourning  in  the  realms  of 
fancy;  now  he  paused  in  the  Plutonian  regions  to 
hear  the  cries  of  despair — now  he  sat  on  the 
brow  of  Heaven  libtening  to  the  harps  of  angels— 
and  now  wandered  on  the  confines  of  worlds  for 
which  there  is  no  name--now  he  talked  with 
beauty  and  received  her  sonl,  heart-lifting,  brain- 
growing  lessons — now  he  basked  in  the  eye  of 
fancy — ^now  explored  the  caverns  ofitmagination — 
now  dallied  with  the  fantastic  beings  of  some 
orbless  world — and  now,  with  the  goblet  of  his 
soul  brimmed  with  the  essence  of  truth  and 
beauty,  came  back  to  earth  to  have  it  jostled  and 
wasted  by  the  jarring  of  dull  and  vulgar  mortals, 
between  whom  and  a  soul  so  high,  there  is  no 
language,  no  medium  of  thought,  no  sympathy, 
no  appreciation. 

The  paintings  of  Allston  are  progress.  To  be 
fully  appreciated,  they  should  be  seen  collec- 
tively. The  mind  would  then  see  how  great  a 
thing  genius  is,  and  how  wonderful  may  be  the 
creations  of  one  mind.  It  would  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  length,  and  height,  and  depth  of  a 
mental  world — ^the  supernatural,  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful,  that  stir  the  stormy  passions  in  the 
strongest  heart,  and  the  sentiment  that  lifts  the 
gentlest  wave  in  the  breast  of  the  maiden. 

There  is  a  solidly  in  our  artist's  works  that  ia 
nor  whim  nor  accident ;  it  is  done  on  a  principle. 
The  paint  is  laid  on  in  thickest  masses.  The 
effects  of  nature  are  produced  by  combination ; 
light  is  reflected  and  refracted  over  and  over 
again,  from  object  to  object,  until  complete  har- 
mony is  produced — ^harmony  of  thought,  harmony 
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of  color.  He  painted  the  whole  process  of  nature, 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  being  the  outward  layer 
of  his  coyering.  His  great  distinguishing  merits 
are  repose,  harmony,  and  coloring.  He  justly 
deserres  the  title  of  the  **Amxrican  Titiak." 
He  was  the  painter  of  chastity. 

If  Allston  had  cultivated  letters  exclusiyely,  he 
would  haye  done  much  for  the  literature  of  his 
country.  What  he  has  done  in  this  department 
is  an  earnest  of  much  power.  Since  his  death, 
a  Tolame  of  his  poems  has  been  published,  which 
compare  favorably  with  a  similar  volume  of  any 
of  our  poets.  The  quotations  we  have  already 
given  are  fair  specimens  of  his  poetic  style.  The 
following  sonnet  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
sonnet  Wordsworth  ever  wrote : 

IMMOBTALITY. 

•(  To  think  (br  aye ;  to  breathe  immortal  breath ; 
And  know  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  of  ending  death; 
To  see  the  myriad  worlds  that  round  us  roll 
Wax  old  and  perish,  while  the  steadfast  sonl 
Stands  fresh  and  moveless  in  her  sphere  of  thought ; 
0  God,  ominpotent !  who  in  me  wrought 
This  oonscions  worid,  whose  ever-growing  orb, 
When  the  dead  Past  shall  all  in  time  absorb, 
Will  be  but  as  begun ; — 0,  of  thine  own, 
Oive  of  the  holy  light  that  veils  thy  throne, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  light,  a  blot  in  space ! 
So  may  this  wonderous  life,  from  sin  made  free, 
Aefleot  thy  love  for  aye,  and  to  thy  glory  be !" 

His  '<Monaldi'*  is  doubtless  his  own  mental 
autobiography.  The  descriptions  of  art  and  the 
death  scene  of  Monaldi  are  very  beautiful. 

The  Lectures  on  Art,  four  of  which  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  public,  are  clear,  forcible  expo- 
sitions of  its  principles. 

Allston  was  a  fine  conversationist,  especially 
on  art  and  spiritual  progress.   This  was  the  bond 


of  sympathy  between  hira  and  Coleridge,  who 
was  the  best  talker  of  modem  times. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  slender,  and  very  pale ; 
in  temperament  melancholy;  in  manner  gentle 
and  serene.  He  lived  above  this  world,  and 
walked  among  his  fellows  more  like  a  spirit  than 
a  mortal. 

Allston  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridgeport,  a 
little  past  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  9th  of  July,  1848.  He  had  been  at  work  all 
day  in  his  studio  on  his  Belshazzar's  Feast.  The 
last  touches  of  his  brush  were  still  wet  on  tho 
great  monument  of  the  best  years  of  his  later 
life.  Before  the  family  retired  he  had  conversed 
with  peculiar  solemnity  and  earnestness  upon  the 
obligation  and  beauty  of  a  true  spiritual  life,  and 
on  the  realities  of  the  world  to  come.  He  then 
seated  himself  at  his  nightly  employment  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  which  he  usually  carried  into 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  At  this  occu- 
pation, in  the  silent  solitude  of  the  midnight 
hour,  "with  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning 
light,"  which  was  then  approaching,  his  spirit 
passed  to  God. 

The  following  lines  '<0n  thb  Dbath  Of  All- 
ston," are  by  Tuckerman : 

"  The  elements  of  beauty,  whioh  in  thee 

Was  a  prevailing  spirit,  pure  and  high. 
And  from  all  guile  had  made  thy  being  free. 

Now  seems  to  whisper  thou  oanst  never  die ! 
For  nature's  priest  we  shed  no  idle  tear. 

Thin  mantles  on  a  noble  lineage  fkll ;  [bier, 

Though  thy  white  looks  at  length  have  pressed  the 

Death  oould  not  fold  thee  in  oblivion's  pall : 
Majestic  forms,  thy  hand  in  graoe  arrayed, 

Btemal  watch  shall  keep  beside  thy  tomb, 
And  hues  aerial  that  thy  pencil  stayed. 

Its  shades  with  Heaven's  radiance  illume ; 
Art's  meek  apostle,  holy  is  thy  sway. 

From  the  heart's  reeords  ne'er  to  pass  away ! 


SIR    HUMPHREY'S    FEAST. 

AN    ENIGMA. 


BT  CHABLSS  DB8MABAIS  GABDBTTB. 


Bib  Humphrey  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 
His  feet  in  his  slippers,  his  nose  in  the  air, 
His  hands  with  a  loving  clasp  entwined 
O'er  his  jolly  paunoh— for  he  just  had  dined— 
And  his  lips  in  a  jaicy  smile  were  pursed. 
As  he  sat  there  cosily  taking  my  First! 

Many  a  Lady  and  many  a  Knight 

Had  smiled  on  his  left,  and  had  quaffed  on  liis  right, 

And  eparkliag  glanees  and  glasses  were  poured 


That  day  at  the  noble  end  of  the  board , 
While  rounds  of  "  roast,"  and  flagons  of  malt. 
Were  served  eaeh  poor  Sseond  "  below  the  salt !" 

Oh !  many  a  merry  langh  was  laughed, 

And  many  a  gallant  toast  was  quaffed ; 

While  eaoh  fair  Dame,  b«tween  every  sipi 

Oft  pressed  my  Whole  to  her  ruby  lip ; 

But  the  stalwart  Knights  their  glasses  drained, 

Unth  never  a  care  that  (heir  beards  wex^  ctauaMl\ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  tropical  heat  of  noontide  was  oyer,  but 
the  ur  was  still  sultry  and  oppressive.  A  slight 
breeze  had  indeed  sprang  up,  but  too  languid  to 
raise  the  heads  of  the  drooping  flowers,  it  only 
whispered  to  them,  perchance  in  praise  of  their 
luxurious  grace,  and  then  died  again  into 
stillness. 

There  was  but  one  moving  figure  to  be  seen, 
and  it  ill  accorded  with  the  desolate  character 
of  the  landscape,  for  Lucille,  the  Quadroon  girl, 
was  very  beautiful,  and,  clad  in  the  brilliant 
hues  which  so  well  became  her,  seemed  to  tread 
the  lonely  path  by  the  light  of  her  own  loveliness. 

It  was  indeed  a  dreary  scene,  for  she  was 
approaching  one  of  those  extinct  volcanoes  with 
which  the  island  of  Martinique  abounds,  and  the 
ragged  ground  was  seared  and  darkened  by  the 
hot  breath  which  had  passed  over  it.  Here  and 
there  the  masses  of  gray  stone  were  clothed  with 
the  exhuberant  vegetation  of  that  glowing 
climate,  but  for  the  most  part  all  was  bare  and 
black,  as  though  some  ancient  curse  rested  upon 
the  spot,  and  chilled  the  generous  hand  of 
nature. 

Lucille  seemed  little  to  heed  the  scene;  her 
large  eyes,  dark  as  night,  and  swimming  in 
liquid  lustre,  were  sadly  gaiing  earthward,  and 
her  small  head  set  so  proudly  on  the  eolumn-like 
throat,  was  bent  dejectedly.  Occasionally  she 
raised  it  to  reconnoitre,  and  at  last  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  and  recognition  shot  across  her  face. 
A  stranger  would  never  have  dreamed  of  human 
habitation  in  that  wild  spot,  but  Luoille's  eyes 
sought  out  a  dark  hollow  in  the  rook,  and 
already  distinguished  within  it  the  stooping  form 
of  an  aged  woman.  As  she  approached,  her 
step  quickened,  and  at  last,  seemingly  in 
unconquerable  impatience^  she  darted  forward 
into  the  cavern. 

**What,  Lucille!  and  hast  thou  come  at 
last?"  said  the  old  woman,  *<and  will  naught 
but  sorrow  ever  bring  thee  to  my  side  ?  Nay, 
deny  it  UQt,  there  are  tears  in  thy  heart, 
hanging  like  thunder-rain  in  the  heavens ;  and 
see,  the  first  touch  of  my  hand  has  brought  the 
torrent  down!" 

It  was  true,  LacUle  bad  flung  herself  to  the 
ground  in  an  agony  of  tears,  the  violence  of  her 
sobs  shaking  down  her  hair  into  a  wilderness  of 
darkness  round  her  polished  shoulders.  Very 
apaog  howewBT,  jjke  the  storm-drops  to  whieh 
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the  old  crone  had  compared  them,  the  large 
tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she  looked  up. 

"  Mother,  you  are  right,"  she  said  ;  **  whether 
by  the  power  of  that  dark  art  which  all  ascribe 
to  you,  or  whether  by  the  love  you  bear  me,  I 
know  not;  but  you  read  clearly  as  ever  the 
secret  of  my  heart,  and  I  dare  not,  if  I  would, 
deuy  it." 

"  Gabriel  has  deserted  thee." 

**  It  is  so,  mother,  but  oh !  tell  me,  tell  me  at 
least  that  his  heart  is  still  my  own — ^that  he  has 
striven  to  free  it,  but  cannot" 

Lucille,  canst  thou  bear  it  ?  I  eon  tell  thee 
somewhat." 

<*0h!  mother,  there  is  nothing  I  could  not 
bear  if  only  he  loves  me  still— did  I  not  tell  you 
long  since,  when  first  I  bent  over  him  in  that 
wild  fever,  that  I  could  die  content,  nay,  that  I 
could  live  and  see  his  face  no  more,  if  but  onco 
I  heard  him  say  that  he  loved  me  ?" 

**  And  thou  hadst  that  wish." 

'*Tes!  dear  mother,  you  foretold  that  I 
should  live  to  hear  those  precious  words,  and 
I  did." 

**No  great  wisdom  was  needed  for  that 
prophecy,  child,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a 
fondness  of  tone  that  came  strangely  from  her 
thin,  withered  lips.  "  Even  now,  I  marvel  as  I 
see  thee,  that  he  could  ever  gaze  enough  on 
those  eyes  of  thine." 

Hush !  mother,  hush !"  said  Lucille,  impatiently 
snatching  away  a  silken  lock  which  the  old 
woman  was  smoothing  over  her  fingers  ;  '*  you 
said  you  had  somewhat  to  tell  me,  conceal  it 
not,  if  it  concern  him  or  his." 

<*  Thine  own  fears  have  sufficiently  forewarned 
thee,  my  child."  The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her 
loosened  hair.  **  He  will  marry !"  she  whispered 
at  last,  as  if  afraid  to  give  voice  to  the  words. 
<*  But  mother,  may  he  not  love  me  still  ?  Oh  ! 
the  white  woman's  eyes  may  be  blue  as  our 
summer  heavens,  but  will  she  love  him  as  I  have 
done  ?  vrill  her  pale  cheek  bum  as  mine,  at  the 
sound  of  his  footstep  ?  will  she  toil  for  him 
through  the  heat  of  noon,  and  watch  through 
the  silence  of  night?"  Lucille  raised  not  her 
head,  and  her  companion,  in  compassion  as  it 
seemed,  broke  the  pause. 

**  My  child,  he  may  love  thee  yet." 

"  Oh !  thanks,  mother,  thanks,  your  words 
are  ever  true— now  vrill  I  cast  off  the  selfishness 
of  this  sorrow,  and,  if  only  he  will  sometimes 
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say  that  he  loTes  me  still,  be  happy  as  of  old." 
She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet,  and  began  to 
wind  her  scattered  hair  around  her  beautiful 
head. 

**  Lucille,  what  of  thy  child?  he  is  wont  so  to 
fill  thy  talk,  and  to-day  thou  hast  told  me 
nothing  of  him." 

There  was,  alas !  no  shadow  of  shame  on 
the  young  girPs  cheek,  as  she  answered: — 
"He  is  well,  mother,  and  fairer  than  eyer; 
you  say  that  my  skin  bears  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  swarthy  hue  of  our  people,  but  his — oh! 
it  is  purer  than  moonlight,  our  darkness  has  all 
fled  into  his  eyes !  I  would  that  they  had 
been  blue,  but  he  has  at  least  his  father's  rosy 
mouth,  and  clustering  golden  hair.  Did  I 
tell  you,  mother,  that  when  last  Qabriel  saw 
him,  he  wept?" 

**  Thou  didst  not,  child.  I  am  glad  for  thy 
sake  that  the  babe  is  so  fair,  perchance  eren 
yet  he  may  save  thee,  or  even  if  €^abriel  wed 
this  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  who  is  doomed  by 
some  fate  or  other  to  cross  thy  path  in  life, 
even  her  heart  may  be  touched  by  the  beauty  of 
this  child,  and  knowing  the  wrongs  of  our  race, 
she  may  stoop  to  save  him  from  poverty  and 
labor,  and  set  him  amongst  his  father's  people. 
Thou  wouldst  be  a  happy  mother  then,  Lucille !" 

"  I  know  not  that  I  could  take  aught  from  her 
hand,"  answered  the  girl,  proudly,  looking  un- 
consciously so  msjestic  in  the  queenliness  of  her 
beauty,  that  her  companion  wondered  for  the 
hundredth  time  how  Gabriel  Delacroix,  even  with 
his  pride  of  descent  and  worldly  ambition,  could 
resist  its  influence. 

A  moment's  thought,  however,  and  she  sighed 
deeply.  What  availed  the  charm  of  that  mien, 
or  the  warmth  of  that  heart  ?  Did  a  European 
ever  wed  with  one  of  her  despised  race?  and 
was  not  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  whose  name 
rumor  had  united  with  that  of  Qabriel,  a 
daughter  of  the  wealthiest  famUy  of  all  their 
wealthy  oppressors  ? 

Lucille  at  that  moment  was  saddened  by  no 
such  sorrowful  reflections,  her  elastic  nature  had 
already  thrown  off  for  the  time  the  burden  of 
her  grief.  Of  her  poverty  she  thought  little; 
a  flower-maker  by  trade,  she  could  always  earn 
a  sufficiency  by  the  exercise  of  her  graceful  art, 
either  amongst  the  luxurious  ladies  of  the 
island,  or  by  exporting  her  handiwork  to  Paris. 
To  her  position,  sanctioned,  alas!  by  custom 
Amongst  our  race,  there  attached  little  idea  of 
disgrace,  and  could  she  have  hoped  to  retain 
something  of  her  lover's  affection,  and  to  bring 
vjf  her  child  in  greater  ease  and  refinement  than 


she  had  known  herself,  she  might  yet  have  been 
happy.  "Mother,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "it 
would  relieve  my  heart  to  look  upon  the  beauty 
of  this  white  woman,  Madelaine.  I  know  her 
father's  chAteau  well,  I  will  take  the  boy  in  my 
arms,  and  if  she  is  alone,  I  will  even  speak  to 
her,  and  hear  the  voice  that  has  charmed  my 
Qabriel.  She  cannot  see  the  child  unmoved,  for 
he  is  fairer  than  the  fairest  babe  ever  cradled 
beneath  their  rich  roofe." 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,  my  Lucille,"  replied  the 
old  crone,  fondly,  "  and,"  she  added,  with  a 
bitterness  that  seemed  far  better  to  accord  with 
her  harsh  features,  "woe  unto  her  and  hers,  if 
she  show  thee  aught  of  the  overweening  pride  of 
her  people." 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  a  bright  burning  day,  with  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  stirring,  even  through  the  cool 
jalousies  of  the  Chftteau  Beaucour. 

The  fair  Madelaine  lay  languidly  on  a  sofa, 
the  delicacy  of  her  transparent  skin,  enhanced 
by  the  soft  white  drapery  and  rich  lace  in 
which  she  was  robed.  The  room  was  partially 
darkened,  and  on  one  side  of  her  knelt  a  servant, 
who  gently  agitated  the  air  vrith  a  large  fan  of 
beautiful  eastern  workmanship,  while,  on  the 
other,  a  young  girl,  who  served  as  companion  to 
the  heiress,  was  reading  to  her  the  last  French 
novel. 

Within  the  shrubbery,  and  not  many  paces 
from  the  house,  poor  Lucille  had  lain,  crouching 
in  the  stifling  beat,  fbr  many  hours ;  anxiety  to 
accomplish  her  object,  and  the  fbar  of  detection, 
having  induced  her  to  take  up  her  station  much 
earlier  than  was  necessary. 

The  excessive  heat,  and  the  want  of  nourish- 
ment, had  made  her  very  faint,  though  her 
child,  whom  she  had  fed  and  rocked  to  sleep  in 
her  arms,  lay  still  and  peaceftil  as  a  waxen 
image  of  infancy. 

She  had  dressed  herself  vrith  unusual  care, 
and  bore,  in  a  light  basket  on  her  arm,  some  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  her  skill— delicate, 
night-blossoming  buds,  and  gorgeous  tropical 
flowers,  imitated  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
grace. 

At  length  her  child  awcke,  and  she  began  to 
fear  from  his  restlessness  that  she  should  be 
obliged,  for  that  day  at  least,  to  give  up  her 
plan,  when  from  the  lofty  door  of  the  oh&tean, 
Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  attended  by  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  entered  the  grounds.  Lucille's  eyes 
dilated,  and  her  bosom  heaved;  but  no  I  it  was 
aothe^  she  saw  thatat  a  glance,  and  her  ^lm^na 
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agam  riveted  on  the  ladj.  Something  like 
disdain  flashed  across  her  beantifnl  faoe  as  she 
looked,  and  then  faded  into  an  expression  of 
relief  and  congratulation :  tnith  to  tell,  the  lady, 
with  all  the  acQunets  of  wealth  and  luxury  around 
her,  could  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
the  dark-eyed  Quadroon,  and  Lucille  felt  this 
instinctiyely. 

Awhile  she  paused,  irresolute,  then  caressing 
her  child,  slowly  advanced,  with  her  stately 
tread,  to  where  Madelaine  had  seated  herself ; 
but  her  tongue  failed  her,  and  she  could  only 
silently  display  her  gracefully-fashioned  flowers. 

The  lady  looked  on  coldly,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  companion's  warm  comments  on 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  mother  and  child.  Her 
gase  was  directed  to  the  proffered  flower-basket, 
and  after  turning  over  its  contents  with  a 
careless  hand,  she  glanced  at  the  Quadroon. 

**  Tour  own  work,  I  suppose  ?  Ah  I  I  would 
have  purchased  some,  for  they  are  really  very 
well  done,  but  you  have  nothing  all  white,  I  see, 
and  these  gaudy  colors  hardly  suit  my  com- 
plexion. 

**  Strange,  is  it  not?"  she  continued,  turning 
languidly  to  her  companion,  <*that  the  absence 
of  refinement  in  these  people,  should  be  so 
perceptible  even  in  their  dress — ^they  all  prefer 
those  glaring  colors.'' 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  quickly,  but  with  as 

little    care  to    subdue  his  tones    as  she    had 

•  displayed,    "if   they   have    all   the    gorgeous 

beauty  of  this  splendid  creature,  they  should 

wear  no  other  hues." 

Lucille  stood  motionless,  only  her  curling  lip 
betraying  that  she  was  conscious  of  their  words — 
"Would  the  white  magnolia,  or  the  silver  lotus, 
please  the  Lady  Madelaine  7"  she  asked  in  her 
soft  rich  voice. 

"Tes;  either  would  do,"  replied  the  lady. 
"You  may  make  me  a  wreath  of  the  white 
magnolia,  I  think,  and  bring  it  here  by  next 
week — ^not  later,"  she  added,  with  a  half-smile, 
and  waiving  her  hand  in  token  of  dismissal. 
But  the  young  girl  by  her  side  had  started  up— 
"Oh!  Madelaine,  the  child,  have  you  noticed 
it?  I  never  saw  anything  half  so  lovely  1 
What  magnificent  eyes !  ^lay  I  not  hold  him  a 
moment,"  she  continued,  vrith  a  pretty  beseeching 
look  at  Lucille,  and  already  taking  one  tiny 
hand  in  hers. 

The  mother's  ftice  softened,  though  she  held 
the  boy  yet  closer  to  her  bosom. 

Therese,  Thereee,  of  what  are  you  dreaming?" 
exclaimed  Madelaine  angrily,  rising  fh>m  her 
seat     "  I  forbid  you  to  touch  the  child ;  every 


other  girl,  of  common  modesty,  shrinks  from 
these  low  bom  creatures,  and  the  offspring  of 
their  depravity ;"  and  she  swept  haughtily  into 
the  ch&teau  vrith  her  companions,  the  abashed 
girl  giving  a  deprecating  glance  at  Lucille. 

The  Quadroon  followed  Madelaine's  retreating 
steps  with  a  look  of  fiery  disdain,  and  long 
after  the  party  had  disappeared  still  she  stood, 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  every  muscle  quivering 
with  suppressed  anger. 

Her  boy's  soft  fingers  wandering  in  wonder 
over  her  averted  face,  recalled  her  thoughts,  and 
she  turned  away  with  a  step  of  yet  statelier  pride 
than  the  lady. 

Through  that  night  and  the  next,  and  again 
the  next,  two  women  sat  together  in  the  cavern 
of  the  gray  rock.  Of  naught  pure  and  holy  was 
their  talk,  for  as  the  hours  sped  by,  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  younger  woman  was  transformed  to 
something  like  the  bitterness  and  cruel  rage  of 
the  elder.  Her  occupation  accorded  little  with 
the  expression  of  her  features,  for  she  waa 
skilfully  fashioning  into  all  but  living  beauty, 
the  snowy  flowers  and  swelling  buds  of  the  white 
magnolia. 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  cannot  fail,  mother?" 
she  whispered,  after  a  long  pause. 

"As  sure  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow." 

"But,  you  have  not  tried  it,"  she  added, 
hurriedly,  with  a  creeping  shudder. 

For  all  answer  the  old  crone  tottered  across 
the  room,  and  uplifting  the  folds  of  a  bright-hued 
shawl,  which  lay  heaped  upon  the  floor,  displayed 
the  motionless  form  of  a  small  mountain  goat. 
It  seemed  to  have  lain  down  and  died  there 
without  a  struggle,  so  peaceful  was  its  attitude. 
The  girl  shuddered  violently  as  her  companion 
dragged  the  body  across  the  cave,  and  precipi- 
tated it  over  the  hill  side. 

"  No  son  shall  she  live  to  bear  him,"  muttered 
the  old  woman,  fiercely,  as  she  took  the  wreath 
from  the  girl's  hand ;  then  drawing  a  rial  from 
her  bosom,  she  poured  into  each  open  cup  and 
half-closed  bud,  a  few  drops  of  clear  white 
liquid. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  rare  festirity  at 
the  Ch&teau  Beaucour.  A  grand  fete,  at  which 
the  heiress,  in  her  bridal  array,  was  to  appear 
fbr  the  last  time  as  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  had 
been  planned ;  for  the  next  morning  was  to  see 
her  the  bride  of  Gabriel  Delacroix.  As  she  sat  In 
her  chamber,  robing  for  the  ball,  she  was  told 
that  a  Quadroon  girl  waited  without,  asking  to 
see  her. 

"Ah I  my  white  magnolia  Wreath,"  she  said, 
gayly,  "  'twill  be  more  becoming  than  this  tiaim 
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of  pearls ;  bring  the  girl  here,  Tharese,  quickly." 
With  her  own  hands,  Lucille  placed  the  clustering 
flowers  amid  the  lady's  hair,  and  then  retired 
with  a  deep  reverence.  Through  the  open 
windows  she  watched  the  bride  elect,  threading 
with  Aim  the  graceful  mazes  of  the  dance,  her 
cheek  flushed,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling. 

Still  she  watched  on,  and  prayed  with  clenched 
hands,  until  she  marked  the  lady's  cheek  blsnoh, 
and  her  hand  seek  her  brow  with  a  troubled 
gesture.      Then  she  laughed  wildly,  and  sped 


away  from  the  perfumed  air  and  the  brilliant 
light  of  that  feetiTe  scene.  Eren  as  she  fled,  the 
bride  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  was  borne  to 
her  room,  silent  and  motionless.  Only  when 
they  uncovered  her  pale  bosom,  and  loosened 
her  shining  hair,  her  hand,  in  obedience  to  some 
strange  speU,  sought  the  flowers  on  her  brow, 
and  none  could  remove  them. 

The  next  sun  rose  upon  her,  a  bride  indeed,  in 
her  bridal  array,  fair  and  flower-crowned,  but 
cold,  voiceless,  and  still  forever. 


ON    CARELESS    PUNCTUATION. 


Makt  writers  utterly  disregard  punctuation, 
»nd  leave  it  entirely  to  the  compositor,  or  the 
corrector  of  the  proof  sheets — a  dangerous,  nay, 
an  unpardonable  negligence,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  condemned.  Let  us  cite  an  example 
or  two  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  misplaced 
oomma.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  certainly 
a  fact,  that  the  unfortunate  King  Edward  II.  lost 
his  life  from  this  apparently  trifling  cause.  His 
cruel  queen,  Isabella,  the  **  she  wolf  of  France," 
commemorated  by  Gray,  and  with  whom  he  was 
at  variance,  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  at 
Berkley  Castle,  where  he  was  confined,  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

«  To  shed  King  Edward's  blood 
Aefose  to  fear,  I  count  it  good." 

Had  the  ^mma  been  placed  after  the  word  re- 
fuse, thus — 

*'  To  shed  King  Edward's  blood 
Bef\:i8e," 

the  sense  would  have  implied  that  the  keepei^was 
commanded  not  to  harm  the  king,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line — 

"  To  fear  I  count  it  good, 
would  have  signified  that  it  was  counted  good  not 
to  spill  his  blood ;  but  the  comma,  being  by  inten- 
tion and  most  wicked  design  placed  after  the  word 
fear,  ihxA — 

<«  To  shed  King  Edward's  blood 
fiefuse  to  fear," 

the  murder  seems  to  be  commanded,  together 
with  a  promise  of  indemnification  to  the  perpe- 
trator; nay,  after  this  manner  of  pointing,  the 
remainder  of  the  line  seems  to  deem  the  action 

meritorious — 

« I  count  it  good.*' 

According  to  the  punctuation,  the  keeper  took  the 

lines  in  the  worst  sense,  and  the  captive  king  was 

barbarously  murdered  in  consequence. 

In  the  priory  of  Ramessa  or  Asello  (the  locality 

of  the  story  has  been  fixed  in  both  these  places), 

there  once  dwelt  an  abbot,  of  bouiidless  charitjy 
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and  benevolence,  who  caused  this  inscription  to 
be  placed  over  the  gate  of  his  convent — 

**  Porta,  patens  esto,  nulli  olaudaris  honesto ;" 

which  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows — 

«  Be  open  evermore,  0  thou  my  door, 
To  none  be  shut,  to  honest  or  to  poor." 

But  after  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  name  was  Raynhard,  as  greedy  and  covet- 
ous as  his  predecessor  had  been  bountiful  and 
liberaL  He  repaired  the  inscription,  changing 
only  a  single  point,  which  he  placed  after  nulli 
instead  of  esto,  so  that  the  sense  run  after  this 
manner: — 

«  Be  open  evermore,  0  thou  my  door, 
To  none,  be  shut  to  honest  or  to  poor." 

Afterward  being  driven  from  thence  for  his  ex- 
treme parsimony,  it  grew  into  a  proverb,  that  for 
WM  point  Raynhard  lost  his  priory.  These  two 
instances  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  of  being 
very  particular  with  respect  to  points  or  stops, 
since  the  misplacing  of  a  single  comma  occasioned 
the  murder  of  a  king  and  the  deposition  of  an 
abbot  The  Viscount  D'Orte  was  governor  of 
Bayonne,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  He  received 
an  ambiguous  order  from  his  sovereign  respecting 
the  Huguenots,  which  might  be  construed  either 
way,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  reader.  The 
obvious  intention  was,  that  he  should  massacre 
them,  but  that  it  should  not  appear  to  be  done  by 
royal  authority.  He  saw  through  the  scheme,  and 
returned  the  following  answer: — "Sire,  I  have 
communicated  your  majesty's  letter  to  the  garri- 
son, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  I  have 
been  able  to  find  amongst  them  only  brave  sol- 
diery and  good  citizens,  but  not  a  single  execu- 
tioner." He  was  not  one  of  those  ready  instm- 
ments  of  mischief,  those  obsequious  tools,  of  whom 
Shakspeare  says,  in  the  mouth  of  King  John — 

"  It  is  the  onne  of  kings  to  be  surrounded 
^y  slaves  thai  take  their  hnmora  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life." 
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It  has  always  been  the  fashion  with  lofty  Intel- 
leotaal  persons  to  nndenralue  and  disparage  the  tastes 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  We 
are  told  that  the  Heoyre  of  Terence,  the  Roman  play- 
writer,  was  twice  rejected— because  the  i)eopIe,  on 
one  oeoasion,  ran  ont  of  the  theatre  to  see  a  boxing 
match ;  and  on  another,  harried  (o  look  at  a  set  of 
gladiators.  Horace  says  the  Roman  plebs  preferred 
the  gorgeous  melo-dramas,  with  horses,  males  and 
carriages  on  the  stage,  to  the  highest  tragedies  of  the 
time.  Oharles  Mathews,  in  one  of  his  books,  says 
that,  at  New  Orleans,  he  once  heard  the  audience 
interrupt  Hamlet  and  call  for  comic  singing.  And 
yet  we  have  an  idea*  that  the  tastes  of  the  many- 
headed  monster  are  not  so  very  bad,  after  all.  Those 
old  classic  representations  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
rather  heavy  affairs— some  of  them  positively  stupid* 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  audiences  would  rather 
look  on  a  boxing  match  or  fencing  match,  than  listen 
to  them.  Then,  as  regards  the  New  Orleans  folks, 
we  can  well  understand  how  some  wretched  per- 
formance of  Hamlet — (one  of  those  difficult  plays 
which  must  bo  well  represented,  or  it  is  intolerable) — 
would  drive  them  to  ask  for  some  jolly  minstrelsy, 
instead.  The  general  sense,  or  the  popular  sense,  is 
always  genuine ;  and  it  is  the  element  and  source  of 
success  in  both  poetic  and  dramatic  matters.  The 
people  dislike  stupidity  and  platitude,  and  mostly 
loye  what  is  sensuous  and  exhilarating.  It  was  for 
the  gratification  of  the  common  mass  that  the  grand- 
est epic  poems  and  dramas  were  written.  Homer, 
.fischylus,  Shakspeare,  addressed  themselves  directly 
to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  common  people,  and 
thus  secured  an  acceptance  throughout  all  time. 
Let  all  our  play-writers  remember  this.  They  are 
not  to  take  classic  models,  of  whatever  country,  and 
follow  them  with  an  industrious  and  cultivated  pla- 
giarism. They  are  to  come  down  to  the  feelings  and 
enthusiasms  of  the  people  in  the  streets  and  address 
them.  Let  them  study  the  trials  in  the  police  courts, 
and  watch  the  natural  impulses  of  those  about  them. 
No  one  ever  witnessed  a  street-fight  or  a  perilous 
city  fire,  without  witnessing,  understanding,  or  feel- 
ing some  of  those  wild  impetuous  emotions  which 
belong  to  the  genuine  epic  or  drama.  Instead  oi 
disparaging  the  tastes  of  the  public,  we  ought  to  look 
<m  them  as  the  tests  and  guarantees  that  the  stage 
must  not  sink  into  platitude  or  plagiarism,  and  that 
the  old  fountains  of  heroic  poetry  and  thrilling  dra- 
ma are  still  alive  and  fi  owing  Let  us  begin  honestly 
with  Virginia  Minstrels  and  the  melo-dramatics  of 
Paul  Jones  and  Putnam,  illustrating  the  traditions 
and  history  of  our  war-bom  civilisation,  and  draw- 
ing upon  the  local  or  general  enthusiasms  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  we  shall,  in  time,  have  our  Marlowes, 
Shakspeares,  Johnsons,  Sheridans,  and  so  forth.  Our 
only  hope  of  salvation  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  vulgar 
tastes  and  instincts  of  the  people. 
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The  London  Athenssum,  we  perceive,  is  rather 
hard  on  the  verse  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Porter,  ("  Peb- 
bles fVom  the  Lake  Shore,")  lately  published  in  this 
city.  The  English  critics,  indeed,  on  most  occasions, 
come  out  severely  against  our  writers,  and  chiefly 
fbr  the  evidences  of  imitation  visible  in  the  works  of 
the  latter.  They  should  be  more  lenient,  seeing 
that  a  compliment  is  paid  to  their  own  writers  bj 
this  very  practice  of  imitation.  But  it  is  their  trade 
to  be  savage;  and  they  are  so  disparaged  and  af- 
fronted by  so  many  American  superiorities  in  other 
respects,  and  so  many  American  promises  of  a  farther 
series  of  superiorities,  that  they  are  rather  glad  to 
maul  our  people  of  the  pen,  and  say  they  steal  their 
versified  or  prosaic  thunder.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  all  this,  neyertheless,  and  the  rough 
breath  of  truth  is  only  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
moral  and  intellectual  growths  of  this  continent.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  John  Bull  were  to  insult  as  ao 
grossly  in  this  matter  of  poetry  and  writing  books, 
that  we  would  take  an  oath  against  imitating  any- 
thing that  is  his,  and  so  fall  back  roughly  and  gruffly 
on  our  own  modes  of  thought,  feeling  and  expression. 
Indeed,  oqr  literary  men  know  what  they  have  to 
expect  for  all  their  trouble  in  imitating  the  Byrons, 
Tennysons,  Wordsworths,  (Smiths,  and  Dobells ;  they 
may  count  on  being  sneered  at.  They  ought,  there* 
fore,  to  turn  away  from  the  paths  of  imitation,  and 
gather  all  their  impulses  of  poetry  and  prose  from 
the  fire,  air,  earth  and  water  of  this  continent.  The 
critic  of  the  AthensBum,  speaking  of  Mr.  Porter's 
verse,  says,  that  if  people  had  antediluvian  lives, 
that  gentleman  may,  after  a  few  centuries,  ripen  into 
a  remarkably  fine  poet !  Well  may  our  disparaged 
bard  exclaim,  <'  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !" 

In  the  course  of  one's  reading,  he  is  sure  to  light 
on  a  number  of  instances  showing  how  writers  will 
plagiarise  from  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  Dr.  Dryasdust.  The  name, 
"  As-dry-as-dust,"  was  used  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
by  Stubbe,  a  writer  who  attacked  the  Royal  Society  of 
that  day,  in  a  satirical  strain.  George  Oanning,  the 
famous  English  Minister,  wrote  a  critique  on 

*<The  Queen  of  Hearts, 
Who  stole  some  tarts, 
All  on  a  summer's  day." 

Dr.  Wagstaffe,  in  the  time  of  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Steele,  wrote  a  grave  criticism  on  the  History  of  Tom 
Thumb.  In  his  classic  burlesque  of  the  **  KniDa 
Grinder,''  Canning  was  also  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Bam- 
say,  ion  of  Allan  Ramsay,  who  burlesqued  in  the 
same  way  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Some  of  onr 
newest  Jokes,  conceits,  novelties,  and  so  forth,  aio 
very  often  a  thonsand  years  old,  and  we  know  it  not. 
But  as  the  poet  Gray  says — 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
>Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 


editob's   table. 
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And  M  we  write  the  lines,  we  remember  that  Gray 
plagiariied  the  idea  from  Prior— and  yet  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  it  was  not  a  prior  right.  Davenant  used 
it  first.  And  we  would  lay  a  trifling  wager  that  it 
was  used  by  some  other  writer  before  Davenant. 
The  words  of  the  latter  are — 

<*  Binoe  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy, 
'Tis  better  not  to  know.*' 

In  Oampbeirs  «  Mariners  of  England/'  ooour  the 
lines— 

(( The  meteor-flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrifio  bum, 
'Till  Danger's  troubled  night  be  past, 
And  the  star  of  Peace  return." 

A  oorreetion  in  Oampbell's  own  hand  has  been  lately 
published,  in  which  he  says  that  the  <<  star  of  peace  " 
is  all  wrong ;  that  he  wrote  it  "  mom  of  peace,"  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  correct  expression — seeing 
that  iHom  fitly  follows  night.  Certainly,  the  cor- 
rected mode  is  better  than  the  other,  on  figurative 
grounds.  Bat  "  star  of  peace  "  is  a  good,  a  brilliant, 
■ad  a  classical  phrase,  nathless,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  few  will  adopt  the  emendation.  People 
are  always  reluctant  to  change  a  phrase  which  they 
hare  long  used  and  thought  well  of.  Emendators 
of  Shakspeare  bid  us  read — <<  Enow  a  hawk  fh)m  a 
heron-shaw,"  not  "  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw  J*^  The 
former  is  certainly  the  sensible  reading.  But  what 
at  that  ?  Shakspeare  wrote  < <  hand-saw,"  reader,  as  • 
fure  as  you  are  there.  Hamlet  uses  the  common 
tf  ang  pronunciation  which  had  made  **  heron-shaw  " 
hand'taw^  and  which,  by  grotesque  exaggeration, 
best  serrcd  the  popular  purpose  of  contrast.  ' '  Hand- 
taw"  suits  the  odd  talk  of  Hamlet;  but  "heron- 
diaw ' '  sounds  too  correct  and  pedantic  for  the — ^man's 
mood.  We  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  <*  heron- 
shaw. "  Hand-saw  is  the  word — Shakspeare's  word. 
Then  there  is  that  emendation  of,  <<  to  the  manner 
bom."  People  say  <*to  the  manor  bom."  This  is 
im|)ardonable,  and  of  a  piece  with  half  the  oorreo- 
tions  made  in  the  poet's  text.  None  of  these  people — 
these  yerbalists—eyer  did  any  good.  Not  one  of 
them  has  brought  out  a  beauty  that  lay  hid  before. 
They  make  some  changes  which  you  don't  deny  and 
don't  yalue.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  make  the  text 
worse  than  they  found  it.  That  correction  of  Oamp- 
bell,  with  which  we  set  out,  was  an  afterthought — 
snd  it  must  go  for  nothing. 

Bristed  thus  relates  in  his  easy,  oonvorsational 
way,  the  following  anecdote  of  Count  Quelquechose's 
five  hundred  franc  dinner.  The  Count  was  a  **  good 
feeder,"  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

"  The  Count  de  Qaelquechose  was  one  of  your  «•- 
veura  about  town,  who  united  in  himself  two  quali- 
ties that  do  not  always  go  together,  the  gourmand 
and  gourm*t—itL  plain  English,  the  glutton  and 
epicure.  Bo  you  may  suppose  a  large  share  of  his 
means  was  absorbed  in  what  the  transcendentalists 
eall  *  appropriating  to  one's  self  a  portion  of  the  outer 
worid,'  and  it  often  beeame  oonyenient  to  him  to  dine 
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at  other  people's  expense  ,*  and  he  often  did  so,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
eat,  he  went  into  the  operation  with  such  a  will. 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  count  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  eat  *to  his  own  cheek,'  five  hundred  francs 
of  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Five  hundred 
francs,  a  hundred  dollars,  twenty  pounds  sterling ! 
Tou  don't  look  duly  astonished.  Mind,  he  was  not 
merely  to  order  and  partake  of  that  amount  of  dinner, 
but  to  eat  every  morsel  of  eveiything  he  called  Ibr, 
(except,  of  course,  bones  and  shells,)  and  drink  eveiy 
drop  of  liquor  he  ordered.  Moreover,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  not  win  if  he  died,  or  was  taken 
seriously  ill  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  event. 
The  match  came  off  at  tiie  place  and  time  appointed, 
in  the  presence  of  a  select  company.  I  wish  I  had 
the  bill  of  fare  to  show  you,  l^ct  it  was  rather  before 
my  time,  and  I  can  only  give  you  the  pronunent  items 
of  the  performance.  He  began  with  some  caviare, 
by  way  of  a  bet,  which  made  good  fifteen  francs. 
Then  came  the  potage^  and  this  was  his  strong  point, 
and  what  principally  contributed  to  his  winning.  It 
happened  that  at  that  period  the  Cafe  de  Paris  boast- 
ed among  its  exotic  luxuries  hirda^-nsst  soupt  &t 
twenty  francs  the  portion.  The  count  called  for  and 
consumed  twelve  successive  potages.  When  yon 
consider  that  a  French  *  soup  for  one'  is  nearly  or 
quite  enough  for  two,  not  to  mention  the  richness  of 
this  Chinese  dish,  you  may  wonder,  indeed,  that  he 
had  capacity  or  appetite  remaining  fbr  the  main  body 
of  the  dinner.  What  the  entrees  were,  I  can't  say ; 
but  his  other  principal  resting  point  was  the  roast, 
composed  exclusively  of  game,  and  comprising  seve- 
ral of  the  rarest  birds  in  or  out  of  season ;  they  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  dear  and  easily  di- 
gestible. Meanwhile,  you  may  suppose  the  umpires 
watching  eveiy  plate,  to  see  that  it  was  fairly  emp- 
tied, with  occasional  remarks  like  this — 

"  <  M.  le  Comte,  here  is  a  wing  of  a  pheasant,  not 
picked,'  and  so  forth. 

<*«And  the  wine?' 

"  ( That  did  not  help  him  so  much  as  it  might  have 
done  a  similarly  situated  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French, 
as  you  know,  are  no  great  drinkers,  to  begin  with; 
and  the  Parisian  cafes  have  no  very  expensive  wine 
in  comparison  with  our  hotel  standard.  The  count 
needed  all  his  wits  about  him,  too,  and  could  not 
afford  to  mn  the  risk  of  disturbing  his  head.  Two 
bottles  of  Johannisberg,  (or  what  did  duty  for  such 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,)  at  thirty-five  francs  each,  and 
a  bottle  of  the  best  Lafitte,  at  fifteen  francs,  was  all 
he  could  do  in  that  line.' 

(( ( He  ought  to  have  had  some  of  our  twenty-five 
dollar  Madeira.' 

"  <  He  did  not  require  it,  for  he  gained  his  bet  « iv 
hand,"  as  you  may  say,  and  the  umpires  announced 
the  successful  result  as  he  was  pealing  a  fine  peach. 
Then  came  the  bouquet, 

«<  Gentlemen,'  said  Quelquechose,  looking  round 
on  the  admiring  company,  *  is  the  wager  fairly  won?' 

"  They  all  declared  it  was. 

«  *  Garfon,  bring  me  a  pineapple  and  a  bottle  of 
Kerret,*    (Xeres,  or  Sherry,  to  wit.)    And  forth 
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with  he  proceeded,  oyer  and  above  his  bargain,  to 
eat  the  entire  pineapple,  without  sugar,  European 
fiahion,  but  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  Kerres  to 
keep  all  straight.  *And  now,  gentlemen,'  con- 
tinued the  count,  as  he  lit  a  cigar,  '  double  the  bet ; 
moke  it  ten  thousand  francs  to  fire,  and  I  will  eat  a 
similar  supper  in  two  hours  from  now.' 

«*  His  auditors  were  fairly  *  knocked;'  not  a  man 
dared  take  him  up.  However,  the  losers  partially 
consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  had 
a  loophole  left ;  he  might  die  or  seriously  « indigest 
himself  within  the  two  days.  Vain  were  their 
hopes !  The  count  continues  to  be  well  and  flourish- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  You  may  see  him  now 
any  fine  day  (when  his  finapccs  are  in  good  order) 
parading  on  the  Champs  Elysees  with  his  dollar 
and  his  steppair. ' ' 

• 

During  the  recent  wonderful  combination  of  French 
and  English  royalties  in  London,  the  national  airs  of 
the  two  countries  mingled  in  harmonious  alliance,  an 
alternate  verse  of  each  being  sung  in  all  public  fes- 
tivities. The  "God  save  the  Queen'*  can  be  hum- 
med by  every  one — but  the  new  national  air  of 
France  was  totally  unknown  to  all,  excepting  a  few 
old  street-organs,  who  ground  its  melancholy  mca- 
tnres  round  the  streets  of  London ;  for  the  fashiona- 
ble organs  of  Paris  had  laid  it  aside  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  *•  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  composition  of  Hortense  Beauhamois,  Queen 
of  Holland,  and  Louis  Napoleon's  mother.  This 
ballad,  or  romance,  aa  the  French  call  this  kind  of 
composition,  together  with  another  by  the  seme  illus- 
trions  composer,  enjoyed  in  its  day,  a  celebrity  in- 
tnred  to  all  royal  composers ;  but  of  course  the  merit 
and  fashion  of  the  music  went  out  with  the  dynasty 
of  the  author.  "Portrait  charmant,"  and  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie,  were  perhaps  remembered  by  none 
bat  the  immediate  fbllowers  of  La  Reine  Hortense. 

It  was  a  good  stvoke  of  policy  for  Louis  Napoleon  to 
take  this  simple  composition  of  his  mother's  as  the 
national  air  of  the  New  Empire — ^recalling,  as  he  did, 
the  Old  Empire  familiar  with  its  strains,  and  appeal- 
ing by  the  sentimentality  of  the  homage  to  his  mo- 
ther's memory,  to  one  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the 
French  character— filial  affection.  *«Vive  Henri 
IV."— the  national  air  of  the  elder  Bourbon— "Ou 
pent  on  etre  mieuz  qu'  au  sein  de  sa  famille" — an 
old  French  air,  the  family  meaning  the  people, 
adopted  by  the  restoration — the  Marseillaise — em- 
blem of  republicanism — were  all  dangerous  reminis- 
cences for  the  Imperial  government;  so,  Partant 
ponr  la  Syrio,  which  means  nothing,  and  the  words 
of  which  cannot  be  twisted  into  political  allusions, 
was  quite  a  little  musical  coup  d'  etrit  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  Thus  prefaced,  we  refer  our 
gentle  reader  to  the  music  with  the  words,  in  the 
present  number,  now  wo  believe  translated  for  the 
first  time. 

There  ia  a  very  good  story  told  of  the  old  French 
ghoflt-interpreter,  Fontenelle,  who  lived  to  a  very 
great  age,  on  coffee  and  a  qniet  mind.    The  last  ia 


rather  funnily  illustrated  in  the  story.  An  old  friend 
came  one  day  to  dine  with  Fontenelle,  and.  Just  be- 
fore dinner,  they  fell  into  an  argument  about  a  aalad 
which  the  cook  was  preparing  in  the  kitchen.  They 
differed  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  dressing  it — the 
old  friend  advocating  melted  butter,  and  Fontenello 
being  for  oil.  They  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on 
the  matter,  and  a  compromise  was  decided  on — one- 
half  to  bo  dressed  with  butter,  and  the  other  half 
with  oil.  The  conversation  then  went  on,  till  the 
guest,  who  had  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  fell  down 
unexpectedly,  and  was  "gone,"  before  they  could 
untie  his  cravat.  Wondering  for  a  moment  what 
might  be  the  subject  of  the  friend's  first  dialogue  in 
Hades,  Fontenelle  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
called  out  to  the  cook—"  The  whole  with  oil !" 


Love. — A  complaint  of  the  heart,  growing  ont  ot 
an  inordinate  longing  after  something  diflSoult  to  ob- 
tain. It  attacks  persons  of  both  sexes  between  the 
ages  of  fifleen  and  thirty.  Some  have  been  known 
to  have  it  at  sixty. 

Symptoms — Absence  of  mind — giving  things  many 
names:  calling  tears,  nectar;  and  sighs,  zephyrs. 
A  fondness  for  poetry  and  much  music ;  gazing  on 
the  sidereal  heavens ;  loss  of  appetite ;  neglect  of  busi- 
ncas;  loathing  for  all  things,  save  one;  bloodshot 
eyes,  and  a  constant  desire  to  sigh. 

Effect — A  strong  heart-burn ;  pulse  high ;  stupidly 
eloquent  eyes ;  sleepiness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
At  times,  imagination  bright — bowers  of  roses,  wing- 
ed cupids,  and  buttered  poas ;  and  then  again,  oceans 
of  despair,  rack,  torments  and  pistols 

Cure — Get  married. 

In  a  curious  and  rare  old  book,  entitled  "The 
Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage,"  the  bridesmaids  hold 
an  important  discussion  concerning  the  colors  that 
ought  to  bo  used  in  dressing  the  bridal  bed — not,  say 
they,  with  yellow  ribbons,  for  these  are  the  emblems 
of  jealousy — not  mihfcmlle  mortj  (dead-leaf  color,) 
that  signifies  fading  love — but  with  true  blue,  which 
signifies  constancy  till  death ;  but  that  was  objected 
to,  as  those  colors  will  never  match.  Violet  was  pro- 
posed, as  signifying  religion— but  this  was  thought 
too  grave ;  and  at  last  they  concluded  to  mingle  a 
gold  tissue  with  grass-green,  the  latter  signifying 
youthful  jollity.  For  the  bride's  favor,  top-knots  and 
garters,  the  bride  proposed  blue,  gold-color,  popin- 
jay-green, and  lemon-color;  objected  to —gold-color 
signifying  avarice— popinjay-green,  wantonness.  The 
younger  bridesmaid  proposed  mixtures — flame-color, 
flesh-color,  willow,  and  milk-white.  The  second 
and  third  were  objected  to,  as  flesh-color  signifies 
lasoiviousness ;  and  willow,  forsaken.  It  was  settled 
that  red  signifies  justice,  and  green,  inconstancy. 
The  miller,  at  last,  fixed  the  colors,  as  follows :— For 
the  favors,  blue,  red,  peach-eolor,  and  orange-tawny ; 
for  the  young  ladies'  top-knots,  flame-color,  straw- 
color,  (signifying  plenty,)  peach-color,  grass-green, 
and  milk-white ;  and  for  the  garters,  yellow,  signiiy 
ing  honor  and  joy. 
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OleTer  girl,  who  wrote  these  lines : — 

(( My  heart  is  sick,  my  hetrt  is  sad — 
Bat,  oh !  the  cause  X  dare  not  tell- 

I  am  not  grieyed,  I  am  not  glad, 
I  am  not  ill,  I  am  not  well ! 

"I'm  not  myself— I'm  not  the  same 
I  am.,  indeed,  I  know  not  what ; 

I'm  changed,  in  all,  except  in  name — 
Oh !  when  shall  I  be  changed  in  that !" 

All  yon  who  know  young  Sniffkins,  are  aware  that 
he  married  old  Miss  Betty  Blochet  for  her  money — 
that  he  cannot  touch  it  till  she  dies,  and  that  he 
treats  her  very  badly  on  account  of  what  he  calls  her 
*<  unjustifiable  longevity."  The  other  day,  Mrs. 
Sniffkins  finding  herself  unwell,  sent  for  a  doctor, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Sniffkins  and  the  medical 
man,  declared  her  belief  that  she  was  "poisoned," 
and  that  he,  Sniffkins,  had  done  it. 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  shouted  Sniffkins,  "it's  all 
gammon,  she  isn't  poisoned.  Prove  it,  doctor — open 
h»r  upon  the  spot— I'm  willing." 

The  poet  Olaudian  has  written  a  little  poem — or, 
as  he  himself  styles  it — an  epigram — which,  along 
with  its  intrinsic  merit,  is  interesting  as  having  sug- 
gested the  most  natural  and  agreeable  lyric  of  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  modern  times,  Alexander  Pope : 

"Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care, 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound," 

is  a  time-honored  and  well-known  piece  of  poetry. 
Claudiau's,  which  is  more  so,  in  respect  of  the  first, 
is  less  so,  in  respect  of  the  last  clause  of  the  last  sen- 
tence ;  and  we  have  a  thought  of  presenting  it  to  the 
reader — though  some  would  call  an  effusion,  over 
1400  years  old,  rather  stale,  just  at  present.  It  is 
all  about  an  old  man  living  near  Verona — an  old 
gentleman  of  Verona — who  passed  his  life  in  his  own 
village,  without  ever  stirring  outside  of  it. 

The  following  is  line  for  lino  with  the  uriginal,  and 
was  once  got  up  with  great  pains  as  a  school-exer- 
oise : — 

"  THE  OLD  MAX  OF  YEROITA. 

"  Happy,  who  in  his  father's  fields  grows  old. 
His  home  in  childhood  still  his  home  in  age ; 
Who,  hobbling  with  a  stick,  where  once  he  crawled, 
Gonnts  many  generations  of  one  cot. 
He  is  not  drawn  by  Fortune's  various  calls. 
Nor  heeds  the  waves,  a  trader,  nor  the  trump, 
A  soldier;  nor  has  law-suils  in  the  courts. 
Untaught  of  things,  to  the  near  town  a  stranger, 
He  has  more  liberal  prospects  of  the  heavens ; 
Counts  time  by  coming  fruits,  not  consulships. 
And  Autumn  knows  by  apples,  Spring  by  fiowers. 
From  the  same  field,  he  sunset  sees,  and  sunrise ; 
And  with  that  orb  the  rustic  metes  his  day. 
He  can  remember  his  great  oak  an  acorn, 
And,  with  himself,  sees  all  his  groves  grow  old. 
He  thinks  Verona  farther  than  dusk  India, 
And  fancies  Benacus  has  got  red  ooaats. 
Meanwhile,  with  foroe  imqvelled  and  Timorous  fhcwt, 


To  the  third  race  the  hale  old  grandsire  comes. 

Another  goes  to  Spain,  and  sees  the  world  : 

The  first  has  more  of  life ;  the  last,  of  the  highway." 

And  yet  with  all  this,  we  are  informed  that  Clan- 
dian  was  a  great  courtier  and  parasite  in  the  court 
of  Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  the  camp  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  Stilicho.  No  doubt,  his 
experience  with  the  latter  may  have  helped  to  give 
him  a  real  wish  for  a  quiet  life— especially,  as  Ala- 
rio,  the  Western  Goth,  was  frightening  all  Italy  at 
that  time,  hammering  with  his  hatchet  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and  getting  money  to  let  them  all  off,  thn 
time. 

The  poetry  is  pretty  good  for  an  African — for 
Claudian  was  bom  beside  the  Nile.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  is  only  a  cabinet  imitation  of  that  noble  picture 
drawn  by  the  band  of  Virgil,  and  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  Georgics — the  Second,  we  believe. 


We  obtain  the  following  story  from  one  of  the 
heroes,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  as  we  shall  call  him : 

"  I  was  en  route  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia," 
says  Mr.  P.  "  several  years  ago — having  comfort- 
ably seated  myself  in  the  cars  at  Jersey  City  beside 
a  plain  and  rather  sombre  looking  gentleman.  My 
neighbor  was  of  Yankee  origin ;  indeed,  I  thought 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  his  having  been 
grown  in  my  own  native  Connecticut.  He  gave  me 
a  surly  nod  as  I  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  for  he  was 
like  myself  somewhat  fleshy,  and  our  seat  was  none 
of  the  widest.  I  settled  myself  down  after  a  slight 
effort,  however,  by  the  Connecticut  gentleman's  side, 
and  we  fitted  into  eaeh  other  as  do  bags  ot  meal  in  a 
closely  stowed  wagon.  For  twenty  miles  we  rode  on 
without  exchanging  a  word;  I,  busied  with  a  New 
York  paper,  and  my  Connecticut  friend  being  apjMi- 
rently  engrossed  with  a  view  of  the  country  through 
which  we  were  rapidly  passing.  At  Trenton,  the 
oars  gave  a  lurch,  and  I  was  thrown  violently  against 
my  neighbor.  He  took  the  assault  without  a  mur- 
mur, but  his  face,  I  thought,  however,  began  to  indi- 
cate no  little  discomfiture  at  the  nice  squeezing  he 
was  undergoing,  and  I  was  expecting  every  moment 
he  would  utter  a  complaint  in  good  set  English.  He 
did  not,  however,  and  we  arrived  at  Bristol,  and 
on  board  the  boat  without  having  exchanged  a  single 
word. 

"  When  the  boat.had  left  the  wharf,  I  proceeded 
to  the  the  forward  deck  for  the  purpose  of  smoking. 
I  had  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  I  was  joined 
by  my  silent  companion  of  the  cars,  who  asked  me 
for  a  light.  1  handed  him  the  weed  I  was  puffing, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  blowing  a  cloud  as  big  at 
my  own.  He  stood  by  my  side  for  at  least  ten  min 
utes,  without  addressing  a  word  to  me ;  at  last,  he 
opened  a  dialogue,  which  was  as  follows : 

Connecticut  Man,  Are  you  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia? 

John  Palmer.    Yes. 

Connecticut  Man,  How  long  have  yon  lived 
there? 

John  Palmar,    About  forty  y%nM 
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Connecticut  Man,  Do  yon  know  a  £0x11117  of  Pal- 
mers there  ? 

John  Palmer.    Tea,  ^several. 

Connecticut  Man.  Do  you  know  one  John  Pal- 
mer? 

John  Palm'-r.    I  know  three. 

Connecticnt  Man.    What  do  they  do? 

John  Palmer.  One  is  a  conveyancer,  another  is  a 
doctor,  and  another  is  a  produce  merchant. 

Coiinerticnt  Man.  Do  you  know  where  these 
Palmers  hail  from  ? 

John  Palmer.  The  produce  merchant  is  a  Con- 
necticut man,  and  was  bom  in  Bridgeport. 

Connecticut  Man.  Was  his  grandfather,  on  his 
mother's  side,  named  Smith?  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  though  ? 

John  Palmer.  I  do  know — his  grandfather,  on 
his  ntother's  side,  was  a  Smith. 

Connecticut  Man      Smith  of  Danbury  ? 

John  Palmer.     Smith  of  Danbury. 

Connecticut  Man.  That's  the  John  Palmer  I'm 
looking  for.  I  nerer  have  been  ten  miles  from  home 
before.  My  name  is  Smith ;  my  father  was  a  bro- 
ther of  John  Palmer's  mother;  John  Palmer  is 
hence  my  first  cousin,  and  I  am  going  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  pay  him  a  visit. 

The  reader  may  guess  the  rest.  Our  friend  Pal- 
mer and  the  Connecticut  gentleman  were  cousins, 
and  came  together  in  the  strange  manner  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  How  they  had  a  good  laugh 
oyer  the  circumstances;  how  they  finally  inter- 
changed frequent  visits ;  how  their  families  are  now 
intimate,  we  could  relate  if  we  had  time. 

If  this  is  not  new,  it  is  just  a  good  as  new  : 
"Gentlemen,"  said  an  Arkansas  candidate  for 
Congress;  "if  I'm  elected  to  this  office,  I  will  re- 
present my  constituents  as  the  sea  represents  the 
earth,  or  the  night  contrasts  with  the  day.  I  will 
nnrivet  human  society,  clean  all  its  parts,  and  screw 
it  together  again.  I  will  correct  all  abuses,  purge 
out  all  corruption,  and  go  through  the  enemies  of 
our  party  like  a  rat  going  through  a  new  cheese.  My 
chief  recommendations  are,  that  at  a  public  dinner 

given  to  General ,  I  ate  more  than  any  two  men 

at  table  :  at  the  last  election  I  voted  three  times  for 
the  dimmycratic  candidate;  IVe  just  bought  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  that  will  do  to  go  to  Congress  in ;  and 
I've  got  the  handsomest  sister  of  any  man  in  Arkan- 
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"Ah!  sir,"  said  Miss  Tabitha  Jcnks,  a  maiden 
lady  of  some  fifty  years'  standing,  to  her  cousin 
John,  as  he  lifted  the  cradle  across  the  room ;  "  be- 
hold the  fruits  of  matrimony ! " 

"  Not  ezaoLly,  Cousin  Tab,"  replied  Cousin  John, 
"  it  is  only  the/rMt>  basket .'" 

CoaSin  Tab  tamed  away  from  Cousin  John,  say- 
ing, with  a  little  twitching  laugh  : 

<*  Cousin  John,  you're  too  funny,  I  do  declare." 
There  then  came  over  her  face  an  expression  of  moit 
desperate  melancholy. 


In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  seven  him 
dred  and  eighty-five  years  ago,  according  to  a  ran 
book,  entitled  Vita  Wul/stan^  in  Anglia  Saera^  IL 
258 ;  the  city  of  Chester  became  a  very  extensive 
mart  for  the  traffic,  by  the  Saxons,  in  English  and 
Welch  slaves,  which  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
The  slaves  consisted  chiefly  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  and  care  was  taken  to  select  as  many  enceinte 
women  as  possible,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value. 
They  were  collected  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  for  exportation  to  Bristol  and  to  other  places, 
for  the  continent.  The  frequent  wars  carried  on  by 
the  Welsh  furnished  them  with  an  immense  number 
of  slaves,  and  if  ^c/e  were  wanting,  their  neighbors 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  were  always  ready  even 
to  dispose  of  their  nearest  relations.  Wolfstan,  who 
was  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  endeavored  by  all  his 
means  to  induce  the  inhuman  Saxons  to  drop  so  bar^ 
barous  a  custom,  which  neither  the  king  nor  the  love 
of  Gud  could  induce  them  to  lay  aside.  It  was  a 
moving  sight  to  see,  in  the  public  markets,  rows  of 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  of  great  beauty  and  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  tied  together  with  ropei, 
and  daily  prostituted,  daily  sold.  Execrable  fact! 
wretched  disgrace !  exclaims  our  indignant  chroni- 
cler; men  unmindful  even  of  the  aflfeotion  of  the 
brute  creavion,  delivering  into  slavery  their  rela- 
tions, and  even  their  very  offspring ! 

We  were  fishing  at  SchelHnger's  Landing,  Cape 
May,  two  or  three  summers  ago,  in  company  with 
several  city  habitues.  We  were  probably  the  most 
experienced  Walton  in  the  party,  and  yet  we  could 
not  boast  of  any  very  extensive  knowledge.  One 
among  us  was  intensely  green,  and  we  were  greatly 
amused  at  the  blunders  he  was  constantly  commiV* 
ting.  Once  he  attached  a  lobster's  claw  to  his  hook, 
and  bobbed  away  with  such  a  tempting  morsel  for 
some  time  with  the  certainty — if  one  might  judge 
from  his  looks— of  getting  a  first-rate  bite.  Again 
he  concluded  to  bait  with  a  bit  of  Bologna  Sausage, 
and  with  like  ill-luck.  At  last,  he  got  the  proper 
bait,  and  soon  after  received  a  tremendous  jerk,  in* 
dicating  the  biggest  kind  of  fish.  In  an  instant  he 
was  pulling  up,  his  face  big  with  expectation. 

"  Here  will  be  a  treat  for  Woolman  of  the  Mount 
Vernon,"  said  he,  as  he  hauled  in.  At  last  the  finny 
stranger  arose  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  proved 
to  be  a  flounder  with  a  black  back  and  a  white 
belly,  as  thin  as  a  split  shad.  Charley,  that  was  the 
name  of  our  companion,  opened  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, and  blowing  forth  a  protracted  whistle,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Hang  it  boys!  just  look— who  would  havt 
thought  it !    I've  caught  the  half  of  a  fish  !" 

Charley  had  never  seen  a  flounder  before. 

Talking  of  fishing,  we  have  had  many  a  good  time 
with  rod  and  line  at  Beverly,  a  small  place  on  the 
Delaware,  hard  by  the  city.  There  it  is  the  rock  fish 
run  at  certain  seasons.  We  have  captured  them  of 
various  weights.  Generally  speaking,  however,  th«j 
do  not  exceed  a  half  pound  each  as  an  average.  A 
friend,  who  sometimes  aooompanics  ns  in  onr  flshuig 
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ezeunioD»— theae  rock  fish  exonrsionfi,  we  mean— is 
▼ery  croes  when  he  begins  his  baitings,  and  he  oon- 
tinnes  so  until  we  leare  the  ground  for  home.  He 
ean't  bear  to  talk.  If  a  spectator  appears,  and  pre- 
Bomes  to  address  him,  he  gives  him  the  shortest, 
orustiest  answers  in  the  world.     Take  a  specimen : — 

Enter  a  little  fat  man  with  ventilating  hat,  coat 
and  pants,  beard  untrimmod,  feet  minus  shoes,  but 
with  large  incrustations  of  Jersey  soil. 

Fatty,  (Sealing  himself  by  our  friend,  who  scowls 
most  ferociously  and  holds  on  to  his  line  with  a  regu- 
lar grip.)    Pooty  tolerable  fishing  here  ? 

Friend.  Oan't  yon  see  by  the  quantity  we^ve  got 
in  the  basket  ? 

Fatty.  Why  no,  I  didn't— (moves  toward  the 
basket,  and,  in  doing  so,  draws  his  dirty  feet*  over 
our  friend's  coat-tail,  and  upsets  his  pan  of  shad-roc). 
La !  there  is  a  pooty  smart  mess. 

Friend.  (Re-arranging  the  shad-roe,  and  casting 
a  ferocious  look  at  Fatty's  dirty  feet).  Aint  those 
your  cows,  neighbor,  that  have  got  into  the  eom  over 
there.  If  you  don't  look  out  you'll  have  to  pay  dam- 
ages.   I  advise  you  to  see  to  them. 

Fatty.  (Stumbling  back  ag£un  and  seating  him- 
self beside  our  friend).  Oh,  no;  them  aint  my 
ke-ows — I  don't  own  no  ke-ows.  Look  a-here,  I 
haint  got  nothing  pertickler  to  do  just  now,  and 
would  like  to  jine  you  in  a  fish.  What  say?  I've 
brought  my  line  along,  and  want  a  little  of  that  ar 
bait  of  youm. 

Friend,  Well,  I  might  as  well  be  candid — no  use 
in  mincing  matters.  You  needn't  think  to  poke 
yourself  in  here,  and  use  our  bait.  If  yon  want  to 
fish  why  don't  you  get  your  own  bait,  and  go  to 
some  other  ground  ?  Don't  come  bothering  around 
here. 

Fatty.  (Rising  to  his  feet,  and  eyeing  our  friend 
with  a  look  of  mingled  indignation  and  surprise.) 
You're  a  pooty  feller !  Do  you  think  .you  can  skeer 
me?  £f  you  do,  you've  missed  a  figur.  Perhaps 
yon  own  the  Delaware ;  maybe  this  here  wharf  be- 
longs to  you.  Do  you  know  that  my  father  fit  the 
Hessians  and  British  right  up  under  them  trees 
there  ?  You're  a  pooty  coot  to  talk  to  me  in  that 
way! 

Friend.    Go  to  the  devil ! 

Fatty.  Go  there  yerself,  I 'don't  keep  no  bad 
company.  I'm  an  American,  a  Jersey  boy.  Whoop ! 
dam  me  if  I  don't  believe  you're  a  squirt !  You 
needn't  think  to  frighten  me ! 

Baying  this  Fatty  made  off,  shaking  his  fists  furi- 
ously, and  threatening  to  return  with  a  **  posse 
nemetatus,"  as  he  called  it,  of  his  friends,  and  give 
UB  *'  reglar  beans." 

We  sat  awhile  longer  just  to  keep  up  appearances, 
and  then  gathering  up  our  traps  left,  taking  cross- 
cuts, however.  It  was  well  we  did  so,  for  scarcely  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  before  Fatty  returned  with  his 
('  posse  nemetatus"  of  friends,  each  man  with  his 
Joints  greased  for  a  rough  and  tumble.  We  should 
certainly  have  been  forced  either  to  apologise  or  get 
whipped.  The  moral  of  our  simple  sketch  is,  that 
when  yon  go  a  fishinf^  up  in  Jenej,  jon  mut  not 


take  a  cross  man  along ;  answer  all  questions  which 
may  be  put  to  you  ;  part  with  your  bait  like  a  man ; 
nay,  if  desired,  pick  out  your  biggest  fish,  and  pre- 
sent them  with  a  low  bow  to  your  tormentor. 


Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pretend. 
To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend : 
Should  his  differ  from  ours  by  any  pretence 
We  blush  for  his  want  both  of  judgment  and  sense ; 
But  should  he  come  into  and  flatter  our  plan, 
Why,  really,  we  think  him  a  *'  sensible  man." 

**  Are  yon  fond  of  novels,  Mr.  Jones?" 

*'  Very,"  responded  the  interrogated  gentleman, 
who  wished  to  be  thought  by  the  lady  questioner  a 
lover  of  literature. 

**  Have  you  ever  read,"  continued  the  inquisitive 
lady,  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year?'^ 

<*No,  madam,"  said  Jones,  «*  I  never  read  so  many 
in  aU  my  life." 

An  editor  in  Ohio  thus  writes  to  his  subscribers . 

**  We  hope  our  friends  will  overlook  our  irregu- 
larities for  the  past  few  weeks.  We  are  now  perma- 
nently located  in  the  county  jail,  with  sufficient 
force  to  insure  the  regular  issue  of  our  paper  for  the 
future." 

It  now  comes  out  that  Gurrer  Bell  and  her  sisters 
were  half  Irish  by  blood— their  father  having  been 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Ahaderly  in  the  County  of 
Down.  In  England  they  were  known  as  the  Brontes ; 
but  the  father's  name  was  Patrick  Pranty,  of  a  very 
humble  family.  In  his  youth,  he  was  taken  notice 
of  for  his  talent  and  intelligence  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tighe,  rector  of  Drumgooland,  who  gave  him  a  good 
education,  sent  him  to  England,  and  at  last  procured 
him  a  curacy  in  Wales— a  very  moderate  reward, 
indeed,  for  all  the  intellectual  cleverness  which  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors.  Prunty  and 
Bronte  are  so  much  alike  in  pronunciation  that  some 
of  the  curate's  English  friends  easily  prevailed  on 
him  to  adopt  the  latter — which  he  did— just  as  legiti- 
mately as  other  families  changed  their  names  from 
Perse  to  Percy y  Oarr  to  Kerr,  and  so  forth.  And  the 
change  was  an  excellent  one.  Bronte  was  a  right 
good  name.  It  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  grand 
Greek  Cyclops  who  hammered  in  Vulcan  smithy  at 
Lemnos— Steropes,  Brontes  and  Pyrsemon.  Bronte 
also  means  ''  thunder ;"  and  furthermore,  it  was  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  immortal  admiral,  Horatio  Nelson. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bronte,  therefore,  sounded  admirably. 
To  every  classic  mind  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thunder — 
and  this,  at  once,  produced,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a 
pulpit  Boanerges!  The  man  soon  got  a  wife,  of 
British  race,  and^  the  children  of  that  couple  were 
the  three  sisters  who  lately  wrote  novels,  and  roused 
the  critics  by  the  evidence  of  natural  power,  though 
unaccompanied  by  much  cultivation  or  judgment.  It 
is  s.tated  in  the  Irish  paper  from  which  these  facts  are 
gathered,  that  the  sisters  never  forgot  their  relatives 
in  Ireland,  and  that  Charlotte  lately  sent  them  abont 
fix  hundred  dollars  and  oopiot  of  her  worka. 
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A  new  poet  has  started  up  in  England  among  the 
Tooiferating  javenilea  of  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
is  the  son  of  that  popular  author  and  man  of  clever- 
ness, (not  genius)  Sir  £.  B.  Ljtton — uTuqiihile  Bui- 
wer.  The  joung  man  was  lately  an  attache  to  the 
British  legation  at  Washington.  They  say  he  is 
likely  to  rival  Alexander  Smith  and  Sydney  Dohell. 
His  right  to  authorship  comes  from  his  mother  as 
well  as  his  father;  and  perhaps 'tis  in  appropriate 
right  of  both  that  he  has  called  his  first  poem  "  Gly- 
temnestra.'*  His  mother,  as  everybody  knows, 
wrote  books  against  his  father,  and  abused  him  be- 
fore the  public  amidst  great  sensation.  She  tried, 
in  fact,  to  be 

The  moral  Oly  temnestra  of  her  lord , 

As  poor  Lord  Byron  called  his  own  dolce  g^terra ; 
this  last,  by  the  bye,  being  the  term  applied  by  an 
Italian  to  his  own  wife,  in  her  epitaph.  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward cured  himself  of  her  Ladyship,  and  other  com- 
plaints, with  cold  water,  and  is  now  likely  to  live 
for  many  years.  We  have  no  faith  in  his  son's  poeti- 
oal  talents.  In  the  first  place,  his  home  and  its 
associations  was  one  which  would  deaden  every  ge- 
nial pulse  of  poesy ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  inflaence 
of  such  an  imitative,  conventional  mind  as  his  fa- 
ther's, must  naturally  have  still  farther  unfitted 
him  to  be  a  poet.  Besides,  the  young  man  has  spent 
some  time  in  that  red-tape  shop — a  place  no  muse 
oould  ever  live  a  moment  in.  *'  Cly  temnestra"  was 
certainly  a  dreary  subject  for  his  early  pen,  and 
dreary,  we  opine,  must  be  the  task  of  reading  it  to 
any  who  may  undertake  the  same. 

The  foreign  papers  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Count  Walcski,  the  newly  appointed  minister  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  seems  he  is  a  left-handed  con- 
sin  of  the  Emperor— or  rather,  to  be  plain,  he  is  a 
natural  son  of  the  Napoleon  le  Grand,  by  a  Polish 
lady,  with  whom  that  remarkable  person  fell  in  with 
9X  Warsaw.  Lamartine  says  he  met  her  at  a  fete, 
and  at  once  became  enamored  of  her.  He  loved,  in- 
deed, this  once,  with  a  tender  and  durable  passion. 
The  Countess  Waleski  was  the  wife  of  a  noble  Sarma- 
tian,  already  advanced  in  years.  To  quote  the  author 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  <<  She  shone,  for  the  first 
time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a  court.  She  adored  Na- 
poleon— as  what  Pole  then  did  not — genius,  victory, 
and.the  fallacious  hope  of  the  independence  of  her 
oonntry." 

The  Emperor  carried  off  the  admiring  Countess — 
how  the  husband  liked  it,  is  not  stated — and  '<  He 
conveyed  her,"  adds  Lamartine,  "to  his  camps,  and 
to  his  eonquered  capitals.  A  son  was  bom — the  re- 
sult of  the  attachment.  A  handsome  residence  at 
Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoleon,  concealed 
from  public  view  the  ever  impassioned  mother  of  this 
child." 

A  change  came  over  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  yet 

the  Countess  Waleski  remained  ever  true.  The  wife, 

Harie  Louise,  deserted  the  husband,  but  the  mistress 

had  sacrificed  everything  that  was  der  .  to  woman, 

t  elung  to  the  deatroyer  of  her  honor.    Lamartine 


tells  US  that  she  wrote  to  Napoleon  when  he  tarried 
at  Fontainblean  after  his  abdicatioti,  and  exprened 
a  willingness  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile.  He 
consented  to  the  interview,  and  the  last  night  bat 
one  which  preceded  his  departure  for  Elba,  Madam 
Waleski  was  introduced  by  a  back  staircase,  into  the 
room  adjoining  the  bed-room  of  her  lover.  Lamar- 
tine adds,  "  The  confidential  valet  announced  to  hit 
master  the  arrival  of  her  whom  he  had  consented  to 
receive.  Napoleon  was  plunged  into  that  kind  of 
dreamy  stupor,  which  had  overcome  him  since  hii 
fall.  He  answered  that  he  would  shortly  call  her, 
who,  on  his  account,  had  braved  modesty  and  adver- 
sity. The  young  lady,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  He  called  her  not.  She 
heard  him,  nevertheless,  walking  in  his  room.  The 
attendant  again  reminded  his  master  of  his  visitor. 
'  Wait  a  little  longer,'  said  the  Emperor.  At  length 
the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  beginning  to 
dawn,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  secret  interview 
being  revealed ;  when  the  young  woman  repulsed, 
dejected,  and  ofi'endod,  was  re-conducted,  in  tears, 
to  her  carriage,  by  the  confidential  witness  of  her 
last  adieu.  Whether  it  was  that  Napoleon  had  lost 
all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  or 
that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  cast-down  cap* 
tive  before  her  who  loved  him  as  the  victor  and 
sovereign  of  Europe,  he  evidently  had  no  compassion 
for  her  devotion.  When  the  confidential  servant  en* 
tered  his  chamber  in  the  morning,  and  described  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  and  shame  of  the  Countess  Waleski, 
'  Ah ! '  said  he,  <  it  is  humiliating  for  her  as  well  as  my* 
self;  but  the  hours  passed  without  my  being  aware 
of  them.  I  had  something  here,*  he  added,  touching 
his  forehead  with  his  finger.  Despair,  which  softens 
the  hearts  of  other  men,  rendered  his  hard  and 
frigid." 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  glorifications  of 
Napoleon,  forgot  fo  tell  this  story  about  the  Countess 
Walcski.  Her  memory  has  been  kept  alive  by  the 
distinction  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  son, 
who  is,  it  is  stated,  a  rather  weak  specimen  of  Napo- 
leonism. 


Happening  into  a  friend's  parlor  the  other  day,  wo 
found  in  the  card-basket,  on  the  centre-table,  the 
following  very  significant  billet  doux : 

*'  Mr  DEAR  Mrs. , 

Much  obliged  for  the  shawls  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  to  examine.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  but  as  I  have  concluded  not  to  go 
above  five  hundred  dollars  for  one,  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  me.    Yours  truly,  etc., 


(( 


»» 


The  reader  may  judge  from  this,  what  kind  of 
shawls  are  considered  expensive  by  our  fashionable 
belles. 

The  Boston  Bee  contains  the  following  polite  hint 
(•  Deacon ,  is  requested  not  to  commence  snor- 
ing in  church,  to-morrow  morning,  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  sermon,  as  several  of  the  ooo- 
gregation  are  anzioas  to  hear  tJu  t$xt. 


editob's   table. 
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(*  Many  years  ago,^'  writea  a  friend,  "  when  a  Tery 
young  man,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  grand  '  general 
master*  dinnei^whioh  had  been  prepared  in  the 
town  of  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island— on  the  very 
heights  of  Aoote,  and  within  the  Tillage  of  Cepaohet, 
where  Got.  Dorr  liked  to  haTO  foaght  a  bloody  battle. 
All  the  militia  officers  of  the  county  were  expected, 
and  among  them  Gen.  H.,  of  ProTidence.  Gen.  H. 
was  a  good  citiien,  and  I  doubt  not,  a  braTO  man, 
only  he  had  no  capacity  to  show  it.  He  had,  'lis 
true,  turned  out  with  the  company  he  commanded 
daring  the  war  of  1812,  and  did  good  serTice  in  help- 
ing to  build  seTcral  forts  below  ProTidence — the  most 
prominent  of  them  being  at  Field's  Point  and  on  Fox 
Point  Hill.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  show  his^Talor 
on  the  field,  for  the  British  kept  away  from  Khode 
Island,  and  hence,  was  not  tested  midst  the  alarums 
of  the  tent«d-field.  His  education  had  been  slightly 
neglected  in  youth ;  indeed,  to  be  plun,  he  had  seen 
but  little  of  school-houses,  ssTing  on  the  oatsid e.  He 
was  especially  honored  at  the  '  muster '  dinner,  being 
selected  to  preside  at  the  tables.  There  sat  the  gene- 
ral in  all  his  glory— buff  breeches,  Wellington  boots, 
and  blue  coat,  with  buff  facings  and  gilt  buttons. 
Before  him  were  forty-two  roasted  pigs,  each  adole- 
scent porker  standing  upon  his  legs,  with  parsley 
itrewn  OTer  his  back,  and  a  corn-cob  in  his  mouth, 
distending  his  jaws,  and  making  him  to  grin  the 
ghastliest  of  grins.  A  luxurious  dinner  was  this; 
for  roasted  pig,  in  the  days  I  write  about,  was 
considered  the  n«  plus  ultra  of  producings,  and 
neTcr  graced  any  but  the  most  extraordinary  occar 
gions.  The  dinner  passed,  almost  without  a  word 
being  spoken;  each  man  was  too  busy  filling  his 
inner  man  to  do  much  talking.  KniTos  and  forks 
clattered  loudly ;  eat,  eat — nothing  but  eat,  was  the 
first  order  of  the  day.  At  last,  the  forty-two  pigs 
nrrendcred,  and  nothing  was  left  but  their  well- 
picked  bones.  Then  came  the  toasts  and  the  speechM. 
Whole  bumpers  of  New  England  rum  and  scTcre 
cider  were  quaffed.  The  general  was  first  called 
out,  and  responded  to  the  call  with  the  greatest 
alacrity. 

*'  *  Feller  Sogers,'  said  he,  *  this  is  a-glo-orious  oc- 
casion. We  are  met  here  to  eat  our  annual  muster 
dinner.  We  hcT  done  it — and  done  it  manfully. 
You  hcT  gone  into  them  pigs  as  ef  you  was  a'  hungry, 
and  I  gueSs  you  was,  tew.  This  reminds  me,  feller 
sogers,  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  only  Washing- 
ton and  his  troops  didn't  hcT  no  roast  pig  there.  It 
was  as  much  as  he  and  his  corpses  of  sogers  could  do, 
tew  get  Tittels  enough  tew  keep  from  starring.  0-o-h ! 
deary  me,  feller  sogers,  them  was  trying  times. 
They  was  a  great  deal  worse  times  than  when  the 
yaller  feTer  broke  out  in  Proridence,  and  when  the 
streets  were  obleeged  tew  be  fenced  in  with  inch 
boards.  There  was  a  monstrous  sight  of  lumber 
nsed  in  that  ar  fencing,  and  Deacon  Titus  happening 
to  git  the  job,  made  a  purty  good  thing  of  it,  I  dare 
say.  Feller  sogers,  I  ain't  agoing  to  detain  yon, 
'specially  as  I  know  some  of  you  haTen't  got  any 
feed  for  yonr  horses,  and  t  persume  the  dumb  beasts 
M«  aohing  for  fodder,  to  monch.    I  will  gin  yon  a 


toast,  though,  before  I  set  down,  and  I  persume  yon 
will  all  despond  to  it ;  it  is  in  honor  of  the  women- 
folks, up  here  in  Cepachet,  that  classification  of  ma»> 
kind,  to  which  all  bow  with  deferential  superiority. 
I  gin  you  then,  feller  sogers— The  woman-folks  of 
Oopochet,  fond  of  the  milintary,  and  Tartuous  in 
their  kuriosity.' 

**The  general  hero  gaTC  three  immense  hawks, 
spat  thrice  OTcr  his  left  epaulette,  and  sat  down, 
while  the  tables  rattled  with  applause,  the  air  rang 
with  hurras.  I  left  suddenly,  for  my  Horse  was  one 
of  the  impatient  animals  that  was  fodderless,  and 
sighed  for  his  fiuniliar  manger.  Acote  Hall,  with  all 
the  past  cTcnts,  which  are  wedded  to  its  history, 
was  ncTer  so  signalised  by  mightier  doings,  we  wHl 
warrant,  than  those  which  were  inaugurated  by  the 
forty- two  roasted  pigs,  and  the  speech  of  Gen.  H., 
which  they  inspired." 

Marriage  is  like  a  silk  purse,  most  agreeable  to 
bear,  when  there  is  plenty  of  money  In  it.  Marriage 
is  like  a  mooBo-trap,  once  get  into  it,  and  you  are  in 
for  it,  with  a  Tery  slim  chance  of  getting  oat.  Mar> 
riage  among  fools,  is  like  a  boiled  calf 's-head,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  brains.  Marriage  is  like 
a  roast  leg  of  mutton  on  Sanday,  serTcd  up  oold  on 
Monday,  ditto  with  pickles  on  Tuesday,  and  hashed 
up  on  Wednesday. 

One  "  Jeames  Flaherty"  was  bronght  np  before  a 
magistrate,  in  New  Orleans,  for  marrying  six  wItcs. 
The  magistrate  asked  him  <*how  he  could  be  io 
hardened  aTillain?" 

"  Please,  your  worship,"  says  Jeames,  "  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  good  one." 


We  peroeiTe,  that  in  his  description  of  the  Bobo- 
link, (Bob  5  Lincoln,)  in  "Wolfert's  Boost,"  Wash- 
ington Irring,  quoting  some  Terses  from  the  cele- 
brated «Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  attributes  it  to  Joha 
Logan.  It  has  been  considered  that  this  little  poem 
was  written  by  Michael  Bruce,  who  died  young,  in 
1767,  and  whose  poetical  manuscripts,  on  his  death,' 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Logan.  In  1770,  Logan 
published  a  Tolume  containing  nineteen  poems, 
**  written  on  scTeral  occasions,  by  Michael  Bmoe." 
The  preface  stated  that  though  the  poems  were 
printed  under  the  name  of  Brace,  there  were  some 
in  the  collection  not  written  by  him ;  but  the  excep- 
tions were  not  indicated.  Logan  sabsequenty  claimed 
the  Ode  to  the  Ouokoo.  Since  then,  Scottish  critioi 
generally  haTO  decided  that  Logan  was  a  plagiarist, 
and  that  the  aboTe  mentioned  lyric  was  Uie  produo- 
tion  of  Bruce.  Washington  Inring,  it  will  be  seen, 
adheres  to  the  oN  belief  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
aathority  of  the  Tenerable  old  "  Beaders." 


Ooleridge  used  to  thank  God  he  had  a  name  that 
could  not  be  punned  on.  Shenstone  used  to  do  the 
same.  Shenstone,  we  belicTe,  had  something  te 
thank  God  for.    Bat  we  are  not  io  sore  that  the 
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fbimef  stood  lo  well  iheltered  from  that  i^'PT^""g 
kind  of  missile  m  he  imagined :— > 

**  He  was  a  mighty  poet,  and 

A  sabtle-souled  psyebologist ; 
All  things  he  seemed  to  understand, 
Of  old  or  new,  on  sea  or  land, 

But  his  own  mind — which  was  a  mist." 


Very  well,  then.  Oertainly,  he  could  be  "hit  with 
one  pun,"  as  Dean  Swift  hit  Lord  Bathurst.  Some 
courageous  friend  of  that  misty  philosopher  might 
say :  **  Our  Ooal-ridge  is  mined  with  a  glimmering 
light.*'  The  reader  sees  clearly,  without  the  help 
of  Italics,  that  this  would  have  obliged  the  man  to 
recant  his  thanksgiving,  and  confess  his  vulnerability 
by  point  of  paran  omasia. 

From  that  quaint  and  spicy  periodical,  the  Phila- 
delphia  "Bizarre,"  we  extract  the  following  tender 
verses,  entitled  "  Life  and  Death,"  imitated  from  the 
Fnnoh  of  Silvain  Marechal : 

A  year  had  scarcely  fled, 

Since  Daphne,  Daphnis, 
In  Hymen's  bands  were  wed, 

Sure  of  happiness. 
In  hopes  to  be  a  mother  soon. 

Daphne,  quite  wild 
With  joy,  the  tiny  wardrobe  spun 

To  clothe  her  child. 

Revolving  o'er  a  thousand  schemes 

For  his  child's  sake, 
Daphnis,  Inll'd  in  Hope's  sweet  dreams, 

Thus  to  Daphne  spake  : 
*<  More  blessed  than  his  father's  fate, 

A  shepherd  plain. 
If  he's  a  boy,  a  farmer's  stata 

He  shall  attain." 


By  Hope  transported,  high  we 

We  need  this  power. 
Misfortune  is  at  our  door — 

'Tis  thought  afar! 
Alas !  a  fever's  violenee 

Lays  Daphnis  low. 
And  in  his  veins  the  blood  fermonta. 

How  hard  the  blow 

The  scene  both  offer  of  despair, 

None  can  express ! 
Where  find  so  truly  matched  a  pair 

In  such  distress? 
Widow  and  mother  Daphne  finds 

At  once  she's  made : 
And  Daphnis,  now  a  father,  pinei 

On  his  death  bed. 

Daphnis,  in  agonizing  death, 

With  piercing  moan, 
Demands,  before  he  yields  his  breaUi, 

To  see  his  son. 
«  My  tie  to  Daphne  be,  and  livt 

My  place  to  fill : 
With  this  last  kiss,  my  soul  raoeive, 

XoloTt  her  wall." 


He  kissed  the  child — embraced  ita  form 

Tenderly ; 
Encircled  thee  with  trembling  armi 

Poor  Daphne ! 
Last  token  of  his  tenderness ! 

Daphnis  is  dead 

What  heart  has  learned  Daphne's  distreM, 

And  has  not  bled  ? 

Oh,  Ladies  !— A  writer  on  America,  in  an  "Wni^HA 
periodical,  says : 

"  We  admired,  as  every  one  must,  the  pretty  faoea 
and  figures  of  the  New  York  ladies.  But  it  is  a  pitj 
they  follow  the  abominable  practice  of  chewing  the 
gum  of  the  spruce  fir,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  oaoie 
of  the  early  loss  of  their  teeth.  It  is  a  most  unbe- 
coming habit.  The  jaw  is  kept  in  perpetual  motioiii 
like  that  of  a  cow  ruminating." 

Ladies,  do  yon  chew  ? 

We  must  apologise  to  our  readers  fbr  the  non- 
appearance of  "  Aspen  Court"  in  the  present  and  the 
June  number  of  the  Magazine.  The  story  is  being 
originally  published  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  but 
has  not  been  continued  in  the  last  two  numbers  re- 
ceived— most  probably  on  account  of  the  temporaij 
indisposition  of  the  author.  We  expect,  however, 
Uiat  it  will  be  renewed  in  the  next  number,  and 
forthwith  concluded. 

It  is  curious,  as  showing  what  little  dependence  li 
to  be  placed  upon  the  human  judgment,  even  in 
those  things  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about,  that  one  of  the  most  successful  dramatie 
representations  overwritten,  the  "Beggar's  Opera," 
was  refused  by  Collcy  Gibber,  manager  of  the  Drurj 
Lane  Theatre  in  London.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
take.  He  thought  it  out-of-the-way  and  rather  vul" 
gar.  It  had  not  dignity  enough  for  a  manager — 
though  planned  and  writ  by  the  first  wits  of  the 
age. 

The  admission  to  the  great  exhibition  in  Paris 
will  cost  on  the  reserved  days  {grands  jours  re- 
servcs)  five  francs ;  on  the  second  class  days,  one 
franc;  and  on  the  third  class  days,  three  centi. 
There  will  be  no  gratis  days  further  than  those  at 
three  cents,  which  may  be  considered  as  gratis. 

Another  relic  of  the  classic  age  has  been  found  in 
St.  Louis,  being  a  dog's  collar,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Julius  Caesar,  from  the  fact  of  having 
his  name  engraved  on  it  / 

One  of  the  papers  contains  as  an  advertisement : 
"Lost,  a  large  black  silk  umbrella,  belonging  to 

a  gentleman   with   a    curiously   carved    ivory 

head!'* 

A  country  botch  tailor,  being  sent  for,  the  other 
day,  by  a  poor  widow,  to  make  her  son  a  new  eo«l 
from  his  fiither'i  old  one,  nnfortanately  o«t  ttp  hlf 
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An  Iriab  genUemui,  at  ouds,  hnlng,  on  iupei 
tioD.  fbood  ths  pool  defloient,  aielum«d,  >'  Hlia'a 
■hilling  ihorC !    Who  pal  it  ia  I " 


Han;  p«oplB  tkka  aempapen,  but  tan  pr«um 
Uum;  jet  the  moat  intersgting  reading  imaginable 
i»  H  fllfl  of  old  nempnpoiH — it  bringi  qp  Ih**  <"*'-"  ■"* 
md  eyery-day  affain,  ■ 


TBijage 


labored 

Who  oaa  read  a  paper 


;   withont  the    thought  that 


ttJ  senini  and  ipiril 
dcaoriplioni  of  the  hi.   . 

dated  flMy   jean    ago^    „ 

■Imuat  vrery  name  then  printod ,  ii  now  «at  npon  a 
tombstODB,  at  tba  head  d(  an  epitaph. 

"Va  Dotie«d  on  oar  iray,  (eaya  U.  Eua,  in  hia 
TraTela  ia  China,)  a  great  number  of  monnniaDti  of 
a  kind  pecoliar  lo  China,  and  «bieh  alone  would 
anffioe  to  diitiogoiah  thia  oountry  ftom  all  athen; 
namelr,  tiiamphal  aiehea  ereeted  to  widowhood  or 
TJtginitr.  Wben  a  ^t1  will  not  maicy,  in  order 
that  she  may  better  derate  heruir  to  the  lerTiae  of 
her  paienti,  or  ir  a  widow  refuies  to  enter  the  mar- 
riage ital«  a  aeoond  time,  oot  of  reapeet  to  the  memory 
of  ber  deoeaaad  huaband,  abe  ia  hoooied  aTter  deatb 
with  eepeclal  pomp.  Bubaoriptianaiare  raiaed  for 
the  ereolion  of  a  monnment  to  her  virtne,  to  which 
all  the  retationa,  and  even  aometimea  the  inhabitanli 
«f  the  Tillage  or  diatriot  where  Ibe  heroine  has  dwelt, 
eoDtribnte.  Theae  anhei  are  of  wood  or  atone,  oo- 
Tued  wilh  aoulptorei,  aomelimeiTerywellaieoated, 
ti  Bowera,  birda,  and  febuloaa  animals.  Hanjr  of 
the  ornament!  and  fanoifnt  moDldingi  woalddo  no 
discredit  to  the  artiata  who  decorated  our  flneaC 
eathedrala.  On  the  fioat  is  aaoally  an  Insoriplion  in 
honor  of  Tirginit;  or  widowhood,  aa  thaoaseniay  be; 
and  on  tba  two  sides  are  engraved  In  amall  Istters 
the  Tirtae  of  the  heroine  in  qoeation.  These  arcbea, 
whloh  haTo  a  Tory  fine  effeet,  an  freqacnl  along  tha 
roada,  and  even  in  Ihe  towns.  At  Ning-Po,  aoelebia- 
ted  seaport  in  (he  proTinco  of  Tchi-Kiang,lieT»  ii  a 
long  Bireet  entirely  eompoaed  of  such  monuments,  all 
of  atone,  and  of  a  most  rieh  and  mojeilie  arohitecture. 
Thebeanty  at  theaoolptureahas  eioited  the  admi- 
ration of  all  Enropeans  who  bare  seen  them.  InlS12, 
when  the  English  look  Ibe  town,  there  was  some  talk 
at  their  carrying  olT  Iheaa  triuinphal  archea,  and 
making  with  them  a  eoniplete  Chinese  street  in  Lon- 
don. Boch  an  enterprise  would  have  been  worlhy 
of  British  eceentrieity,  bnt  whether  from  fearoCirri- 
UtiDg  the  people  of  Niog-Po,  or  fioin  any  other 
motlTC,  tha  pn^ect  was  abandoned." 


It  Jacqneminal,  once,  In  an  addreis  lo  the 
aleotors  of  Paris,  obaerred  irilh  a  rehement  ahrug 
of  the  ibooldera,  "Gentlemen,  I  hiTe  ihed  all  mg 
Uood  for  my  ooonlij,  and  I  am  willing  to  ahad  it 
again." ,  

A  lady,  wbo  wal  very  modeat  and  aubmiasiTS  b*- 
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tongue  pretty  freely  after.     "TheTe«aa*timawIw& 

linugined  aba  had  none."  ■•Tes,"  s^d  the  hai» 
band,  with  a  sigh, ''  but  It'a  osry  long  nnc»,'- 

A  learned  doolor  ha*  girea  hia  opinion  that  dght 
laoing  ia  a  public  benefit,  inanmnah  as  it  kills  off  all 
the  foolish  girls,  and  leaves  the  wis*  ODM  to  gmr 
into  woman.    (DoobCful.) 

A  oertain  notable  housewife  had  obserred  that  her 
stock  of  plokled  walnuts  waa  ruDning  remarkably 
low,  and  aba  spoke  of  it  to  (be  cook,  who  alone  had 
aooeas  to  them.  The  eook'a  cbaraater  was  at  stakai 
and,  unwilling  to  give  warning,  with  ancb  an  tmpif 
tatioD  on  her  aelT-denial,  not  lo  ssy  honeity,  sh« 
neTertbeteia  felt  that  all  oonfidenoe  between  bar 
mistress  and  heiaelf  was  destroyed.  One  day,  tha 
Jar  of  picklee  standing  as  usnal  on  the  dreaaar,  wbil* 
she  wai  busily  engaged  preparing  dinner,  she  haiP 
penad  to  turn  suddenly  ronnd,  and  saw  a  faroilt* 
magpie,  remarkable  for  his  conversational  power*, 
standing  by  the  Jar  and  dipping  bia  beak  down  into 
its  traaauies,  with  evident  laliaTaeUon.  The  myitetj 
was  explained — the  thief  detected.  Selling  a  dish 
of  soalding  grease,  with  which  she  was  basting  S 
Joint,  tho  indignant  cook  dashed  its  whole  aoatentl 
orer  (be  bapleas  pat,  aielaiming : 

"Oh,  yon  thief !  yau'es  been  at  the  pioUad  wal- 
nuts, have  you!" 

Poor  Hag,  of  course,  waa  dreadfully  bamt;  moat 
of  hii  feathers  tame  off,  leaving  bia  little  ronnd  patt, 
which  bad  aaught  the  principal  part  of  tha  volley, 
entirety  bare.  The  poor  bird  l«t  all  iu  spirita, 
moped  aboat,  and  never  apoke,  for  a  whole  year. 
At  length,  wben  he  had  pretty  well  recovered,  and 
was  beginning  to  ehalter  again,  a  gentleman  called 
at  tba  bouse,  wbo,  on  taking  oS  his  hat,  eihibiled  • 
very  bald  head.  Tba  magpie,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Ihe  room,  appeared  evidently  struck  by  (he  oir- 

oilad  by  the  appesraiioe  of  Ihe  gentleman's  skull. 
Hopping  upon  the  back  of  bia  obair,  and  looking  bim 
basLlly  over,  he  suddenly  eiDlaimed,  in  tha  ear  of 
Ms  astonnded  nsitor : 
"Oh.'yon  tbiaf!  you'ei  been  at  tba  picktad  wat 

One  of  the  panes  of  glaaa  in  tha  "  Palais"  of  the 
great  exhibition  in  Faria  having  got  broken.  It  re- 
quired, to  replaoe  it,  that  a  scaffolding  tbould  b« 
eonalructed,  a>  it  waa  nnaltainable  in  any  other  way. 
Tho  expense  of  the  scalfolding  will  be  nine  hundred 
franca;  and  tba  pane  of  glass  will  cost,  with  (he 
labor  of  the  workmen,  ale,  near  upon  a  tboosaod 
franca,  or  two  hundred  dollars  1 

When  a  subaoriptlon  was  proposed  for  Fox,  tha 
oelehrated  Engllih  statesman,  and  some  one  was  ob- 
aarring  that  it  wonld  require  some  delicacy,  and  wha 
wondering  how  Fox  would    take  il^"Take   itT"    ' 
said  George  Salwyn,  "why  quarterly,  to  be  sure." 
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iMurianif*'  treating  their  womeD,  in  fiwt,  in  a  moat 
■hameful  and  barbarons  manner — say  many  bitter 
things  of  the  *<  fair  flowers  of  creation,"  of  which  ths 
following  may  serre  as  specimens : 

'*  To  ealtirate  yirtue  is  the  science  of  men ;  to  re- 
nounce science  is  the  yirtne  of  women.'' 

"  Ton  most  listen  to  your  wife,  and  sot  belieye 
her." 

"  If  one  is  not  deaf  or  stupid,  what  a  position  is 
that  of  a  father-in-law  !  If  with  a  wife  and  a  dangh- 
ter-in-law,  one  has  also  sisters  and  sisters-in-law, 
danghters  and  nieces,  one  onght  to  be  a  tiger  to  be 
able  to  hold  ont." 

*<  The  happiest  mother  of  danghten  if  she  who  has 
only  sons." 

«<  The  minds  of  women  are  of  qoioksilyer,  and  their 
hearts  of  wax." 

"The  most  corions  women  willingly  cast  down 
their  eyes  to  be  looked  at." 

"  The  tongues  of  women  increase  by  all  that  they 
take  from  their  feet." 

"  The  finest  roads  do  not  go  far." 

*<  When  men  are  together,  they  listen  to  one  an- 
other; but  women  and  girls  look  at  one  another." 

*<  The  most  timid  girl  has  courage  enough  to  talk 
•oandal." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best,  happiest  and  most  signifi- 
cant figures  or  similes  ever  employed,  is  the  follow- 
ing, by  llobbcs,  ''the  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury :" 

<'It  is  with  religion  as  with  wholesome  pills  for 
the  sick,  which,  swallowed  whole,  have  the  virtue  to 
cure ;  but  chewed,  are,  for  the  most  part,  cast  up 
again  without  effect." 

An  English  paper  says:  << There  is  not  a  procla- 
mation of  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  in  which  glory  is 
not  mentioned  and  doty  forgotten;  there  is  not  an 
order  of  Wellington  to  his  troops  in  which  duty  is 
not  inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  alluded 
to."  f 

The  last  words  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
were,  "  Higher,  higher  still !"  and  these  words  were 
afterwards  recorded  by  his  admirers,  as  curiously 
appropriate  to  his  ambition  and  character,  and  em- 
phatic of  his  renown.  But  the  words  were  really 
used  with  reference  to  the  water  on  the  chest  that 
was  smothering  him,  while  he  begged  the  hussar, 
who  was  his  sole  nurse,  to  raise  his  head  still  more 
and  more.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  like 
the  modem  French,  attached  great  importance  to 
such  words.  The  latter  like  them  so  well,  that  they 
make  them  a£ter  the  eyent. 

De  Quincey,  speaking  of  war,  says:  "A  great 
truth  it  was  which  Wordsworth  uttered,  whatever 
might  be  the  expansion  which  he  allowed  to  it,  when 
ha  said  that— 

( God's  most  perfect  instrument, 

la  working  out  a  pure  intent, 

If  man — array'd  for  mutual  slaughter : 

Yea,  Oamage  if  hif  daughter.' 


**  There  is  a  mysteiy  in  approaehing  thia  aspeet  of 
the  case,  which  no  man  has  read  folly.  War  haa  a 
deeper  and  more  ineffable  relation  to  hidden  graor 
deurs  in  man,  than  has  yet  been  deciphered.  To 
execute  judgments  of  retribution  upon  outragei 
offered  to  human  rights  or  to  human  dignity,  to  riii- 
dicate  the  sanctities  of  the  altar  and  the  sanotitief  of 
the  hearth — these  are  functions  of  human  greatnefs 
which  war  has  many  times  assumed,  and  many  times 
faithfully  discharged.  But,  behind  all  these,  thort 
towers  dimly  a  greater.  The  great  phenonemon  of 
war — it  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  keeps  open  in 
man  a  spiracle — an  organ  of  respiration — for  breath- 
ing a  transcendant  atmosphere,  and  dealing  with 
an  idea  that  else  would  perish :  yii.,  the  idea  of 
mixed  crusade  and  martyrdom,  doing  and  suffering, 
that  finds  its  realisation  in  a  battle,  such  as  thai  of 
Waterloo;  viz.,  a  battle  fought  for  interests  of  tho 
human  race^  felt  even  when  they  are  not  understood ; 
so  that  the  tutelary  angel  of  man,  when  he  traverses 
such  a  dreadful  field,  when  he  reads  the  distorted 
features,  counts  the  ghastly  ruins,  sums  tha.  hidden 
anguish,  and  the  harvests 

<  Of  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ground, 
Nevertheless,  speaking  as  God's  messenger,  *  Bl< 
it  and  calls  it  very  good.'  " 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Polly  Schrecongost  is 
nounced  in  a  Western  paper ;  and  we  pereeiye  thai 
John  Ollenbaubengrapcnsteinershobenbicher  has  a 
letter  advertised  in  the  Gincinnati  post  office. 


«  Every  one,"  says  Ruskin,  "  who  is  about  to  Ii^ 
out  a  limited  extent  of  garden,  in  which  he  wishes 
to  introduce  many  flowers,  should  read  and  atten- 
tively study,  first  Shelley,  and  next  Shakspcare.  Tho 
latter,  indeed,  induces  the  most  beautiful  connections 
between  thought  and  flower  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  European  literature ;  but  he  very  often 
uses  the  symbolical  effect  of  the  flower,  which  it 
can  only  have  in  the  educated  mind,  instead  of  the 
natural  and  true  effect  of  tho  flower,  which  it  must 
have  more  or  less,  upon  every  mind.  Thus  when 
Ophelia,  presenting  her  wild  flowers,  says,  <  There's 
rosemary,  that*s  for  remembrance,  pray  you  lore 
remember ;  and  there's  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts'— 
the  infinite  beauty  of  the  passage  depends  upon  the 
arbitrary  meaning  attached  to  the  flowers.  But  when 
Shelley  speaks  of 

<  The  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fUr,  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  her  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavillion  of  tender  green'— 

he  is  otherialiiing  an  impression  which  the  mind 
naturally  receives  from  the  flower.  Consequently,  as 
it  is  only  by  their  natural  influence  that  flowers  oan 
address  the  mind  through  the  eye,  we  must  read 
Shelley  to  learn  how  to  use  flowers,  and  Shakspeare 
to  learn  to  love  them.  In  both  writers  we  find  tke 
wild  flower  possessing  soul  as  well  as  life,  and  ming- 
ling its  influence  most  intimately,  like  an  untan^l 
melody,  with  the  deepest  and  most  secret  streams  of 
hnman  emotion." 
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UNITED  STATES. 
ToB  late  ooonrrenoes  of  moat  interest  in  the  States 
haye  been  the  commotions  in  Kansas ^  where  the 
great  combustible  question  of  the  oountrj  has  been 
rather  ychemently  disoussed  between  the  emigrants 
from  the  norlhern  slates  and  those  from  Missouri — 
the  latter  strongly  protesting  against  Gov.  Reeder, 
whose  course  was  lately  approved  bj  a  TOte  of  our 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  Pro-slavery  men  were 
chosen  in  th<*  late  Kansas  elections. — Utah  has  pre- 
sented another  subject  of  interest,  arising  from  the 
oontroversy  that  agitates  it.  The  Mormons  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  resolved  to  uphold  their  oriental 
and  patriarchal  system — (apparently  countenanced 
by  the  resolution  of  Congress  to  introduce  camels 
and  dromedaries) — and  also  the  supreme  apostleship 
of  Brigham  Young.  Col.  Steptoe  is  reported  to  have 
declined  supplanting  the  latter  as  Govenor;  and 
A  Vast  amount  of  emigration  from  England,  Scotland 
and  Germany,  is  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  ports,  to 
invigorate  the  policy  and  blood  of  Mormondom. 
The  murderers  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  his  men 
were  recently  tried  in  Utah,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. It  was  said  that  the  Mormons  encour- 
aged the  Indians  to  discomfit  and  maltreat  those 
United  States  surveyors  and  soldiers. — The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  passed  a  *<  personal  liberty" 
bill,  nullifying  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  the  United 
States ;  and  turned  out  one  of  their  members,  Mr. 
Hiss,  for  remarkable  levity  of  conduct. — Col.  Kin- 
ney's Nicaragua  expedition  has  got  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement.  He  has  been  arrested 
and  held  to  bail  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by 
the  federal  authorities,  on  a  charge  of  fillibustering ; 
and  his  adventurous  colleague,  Mr.  Fabens,  late  con- 
sul and  commercial  agent  in  Central  America,  has 
been  removed  by  the  President. — The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  issued  new  regulations  for  the  revenae 
service :  among  them  is  a  provision  that  the  stations 
of  the  different  cutters  will  be  permanent  in  future. — 
On  Ist  July  a  plan  of  registering  letters  was  adopted 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. — Mr.  Wise  has  been 
chosen  governor  of  Virginia,  defeating  the  order  of 
the  Know-Nothings  in  that  state. — The  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  received  information  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  that  he  is  about  to  cut  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  constitute  a  cosmopolite  com- 
pany, in  which  capitalists  of  all  countries  may  take 
part.  The  proposed  canal  woald  shorten  our  road 
to  the  Indian  seas  by  over  2000  leagues. — The  Agri- 
cultural Bureau,  established  a  few  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ing^n,  is  to  be  discontinued.  According  to  all  thb 
reports  published  on  the  subject  of  crops,  in  the  At- 
lantic states,  the  coming  harvest  promises  to  be  a 
plentiful  one. — Two  shocks  of  earthquake  were  re- 
oently  felt  at  Cairo,  111.;  and,  a  little  after,  a  tornado 
■wept  over  Chicago.  Another  fierce  whirlwind  was 
felt  in  several  parts  of  Georgia;  and  another  in  La- 
peer county,  Michigan. — In  California  the  financial 


crisis  was  passing  away.  A  proposition  was  before 
the  Legislature  for  the  division  of  the  state  into  three 
states — California,  Colorado,  and  Shasta.  An  anti- 
gambling  law  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  governor. 
The  largo  and  splendid  steamer  '<  Golden  Age'*  was 
lost  on  the  Quicaro  Reef,  on  her  way  to  Panama — 
about  250  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  John  L. 
Stephens  took  off  about  ^00  passengers  and  all  on 
board,  together  with  the  specie.  To  prevent  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Chinese,  the  Legislature  has  decreed  a 
capitation  tax  on  every  one  coming  from  the  Celestial 
empire. 

NEIGHBORING  STATES. 

Nothing  decisive  has  taken  place  between  Santa 
Anna  and  the  Acapulco  man,  Alvarez — though  a  va- 
riety of  military  movements  are  recorded  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  The  most  important  news,  after  all} 
is  the  intelligence  of  the  contract  made  between  the 
Nicaragua  Steam  Ship  Company  and  the  Mexican 
government,  by  which  the  port  of  Manzanilla  is 
thrown  open  to  the  steamers  of  that  line.  This  place 
has  a  safe  anchorage  for  large  ships,  and  is  300  miles 
nearer  San  Francisco  than  Acapulco.  Americans 
may  establish  a  coal  and  provision  depot  there. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba^  Concha,  has  been 
on  the  alert,  ever  since  the  apparition  of  Commodore 
McCauley  in  the  Waters  of  the  Antilles.  Military 
preparations  for  defence  were  carried  on.  and  several 
of  the  ports  were  placed  under  blockade.  French 
and  English  war-ships  were  also  hovering  obout  the 
island.  The  Gulf  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  McCauley,  numbered  nine  vessels.  No 
sign  of  a  quarrel,  as  yet. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was 
opened  in  April,  by  King  Kamchameha.  In  his 
speech  there  was  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  subject 
of  annexation.  It  concerned  the  Hawaian  system 
of  education,  trade,  and  internal  improvement.  He 
announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  hon.  W.  L.  Lee 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Hawaian  govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  charged  with  the  busineai 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  by 
which  the  island  sugar,  molasses  and  syrup,  may 
reach  us  free  of  duty,  and  the  islanders  may  receive 
all  our  products  on  the  same  terms.  The  withering 
away  of  the  native  population  has  been  arrested. 
There  are  symptoms  of  an  increase. 

President  Monagas,  of  Venezuela^  lately  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  of  that  state,  sotting  forth 
the  hostile  measures  adopted  by  the  government  of 
New  Granada  in  extending  their  jurisdiction  over 
territory  claimed  by  Venezuela,  and  hitherto  in  dis- 
pnte.  Congress,  in  response,  invested  Monagas  with 
dictatorial  powers,  authorizing  him  to  raise  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  and  negotiate  a  loan  of  4,000,000  of 
dollars,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  tl^e  New  Grana- 
dan  fillibnsters.  From  Aspinwall  the  intelligence 
is  that  the  place  is  improving,  and  tha  tail^Tf^kA. 
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working  well.    A  fire-oompany  hud  been  oi^ganised 
in  that  half- Yankeefied  town. 

In  PtrUy  foreigners  were  invited  to  Tote  at  the 
election  for  President  and  other  officers  of  state.  It 
was  considered  that  the  friendship  of  Castilla  and 
E^ias  woald  be  broken  by  the  election  of  one  or  other 
of  them  to  power.  It  was  said  General  Echinique 
would  be  allowed  to  return.  In  Buetioa  Ayres^ 
trade  was  injured  by  the  war  between  Paraguay  and 
Brazil.  The  squadrons  of  the  latter  were  permitted 
to  go  up  the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  Platte.  Three 
American  ship-captains  and  others  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, had  quarreled  wlih  a  sentinel,  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Capt.  Lincoln  was  stabbed  with  a  bayo- 
net in  the  breast.  The  war  between  Brazil  and 
Paraguay^  is  undecided — the  latter  having  a  force 
of  100,000  men,  of  all  arms  and  ages.  Brazil  has 
established  a  protectorate  oyer  Montevideo.  In  Bo- 
liviaj  the  election  of  a  president  was  approaching. 
The  candidates  were  three  generals.  In  Ecuador^ 
the  government  were  preparing  against  an  expected 
invasion  by  Florez. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Sebasiopol  is  as  far  from  the  possession  of  the 
allies,  as  it  was  six  months  ago.  After  the  last  of 
the  great  bombardments,  which  ended  on  22d  of 
April,  and  had  continued  for  twelve  days,  the  for- 
tress was  as  it  was — the  mountains  of  gunpowder, 
lead  and  combustibles  hurled  against  it,  left  it  as 
formidable  as  ever.  The  English  and  French  jour- 
nals then  came  out  to  explain  and  make  statements. 
The  London  Times  devoted  a  long,  sounding  leader 
to  the  task  of  saying  the  reason  ot  the  matter  was, 
that  the  defences  of  Sebastopol  are  of  earth — not  of 
Btone.  Hence,  it  was  very  little  use  to  fire  at  them. 
The  Chronicle,  another  London  paper,  sums  up  with 
A  declaration  that  artillery  will  never  capture  that 
stubborn  fortress.  It  must  be  taken  with  the  Minie 
rifle  and  the  bayonet !  Of  the  Sardinian  contingent, 
4,000  men  had  arrived  at  Eupatoria — the  rest  were 
to  come  when  they  were  ready.  There  was  a  scheme 
of  putting  English  and  French  officers  at  the  head  of 
Turkish  regiments— but  it  failed.  The  Turks  do  not 
want  to  take  the  word  of  command  from  ixiouara — 
heretics  and  infidels.  The  English  and  French  com- 
manders were  pondering  a  change  of  tactics.  They 
talked  of  turning  about — crossing  the  river  Scher- 
naya,  and  attacking  the  Kussian  armies,  preparatory 
to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol!  They  say  that  if  the 
Russians  in  the  field  had  not  interfered,  they  could 
have  entered  tbat  place  long  ago !  As  for  the  Rus- 
sians, they  confidently  expect  to  drive  the  generous 
allies  into  the  sea,  and  so  get  rid  of  them— in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  hallelujah  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
And  such  a  conclusion  is  not  an  unlikely  one. 

The  Vienna  Conference  ended,  like  all  the  other 
crowd  of  conferences,  in  smoke.  The  Allies  had 
made  a  tremendous  noise  of  artillery  at  Sebastopol, 
menacing  terribly,  in  order  to  frighten  the  Czar,  and 
bring  Gortschakoff  to  a  mild  mood  of  concession. 
Bat  the  Czar  woald  not  show  fear  or  make  any  con- 
rion.    Then  the  artillery  ceased  to  play,  and  the 


ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  all  went  home,  from 
Vienna.  The  difi'erence  between  the  Czar  and  his 
enemies,  referred  to  the  Black  Sea.  They  wished  to 
oblige  him  to  build  no  more  war-ships  for  that  sea, 
and  only  maintain  a  few  such  in  it  for  the  future  But 
tips  hereditary  policy  of  his  house  forbids  any  such 
compact.  The  conduct  of  Austria  in  this  business  is 
as  sly  and  treacherous  as  ever.  In  spite  of  all  the 
hopes  and  prophecies  of  the  allies,  that  power  will 
not  war  against  Russia.  It  will  have  more  confer- 
ences— make  more  propositions,  and  discuss  them — 
but  will  not  fight.  Meantime,  England  and  Franco, 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  see  themselves  scorned,  baffled, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  tbat  cunning  ally.  Austria  was 
about  declaring  her  complete  neutrality  and  her  reso- 
lutiou  to  adopt  in  this  business,  the  resolution  of  all 
the  German  ix)wcrs.  The  result  of  all  this  may  be, 
that  the  Westerns,  as  they  call  themselves,  may  have 
Germany  as  well  as  Russia  on  their  hands. 

On  22d  April,  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris, 
after  his  visit  to  the  English  court;  and  on  Iho  28th, 
he  was  shot  at  by  a  Roman,  named  Pianori,  in  the 
wood  of  Boulogne.  The  man  fired  two  pistols.  He 
was  arrested,  and  condemned  to  die.  He  persisted 
on  his  trial  in  saying  ho  had  no  confederates  in 
England  or  in  France.  But  it  is  very  probable  he 
was  part  of  a  deep-laid  European  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy the  crowned  beads  most  obnoxious  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  Paris  police  have  announced  that 
they  have  discovered  evidences  of  such  a  plot. 
About  the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  the  King  of  Naples,  at  a  review — but  it  was 
hushed  up.  They  said  it  was  a  soldier  who  dis- 
charged his  piece  by  mistake.  The  emperor  has 
abandoned  (if  he  ever  entertained)  the  design  of  go- 
ing to  the  Crimea.  It  was  probably  a  mere  report 
circulated  for  efi'cct.  The  English  fieet,  under  Ad- 
miral Dundas,  was  working  up  toward  Gothland, 
through  the  ice.  The  Baltic  and  the  White  Seas  arc 
to  be  blockaded. 

In  England,  the  miserable  failure  of  the  ns^onal 
armaments  has  exasperated  the  people  into  a  cry  for 
governmental  reform.  A  large  meeting  for  the  par- 
pose  was  held  in  London.  The  newspaper  stamp  tax 
was  done  away  with.  Marriage  was  permitted  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Palmerston  was  becoming 
as  unpopular  as  Aberdeen.  Lord  Dundonald's  plan 
of  blowing  up  the  Russian  ships,  at  Sebastopol,  was 
laid  before  a  scientific  committee  of  parliament.  A 
telegraph  line  is  established  between  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  London,  and  the  Crimea,  so  that  Lord 
Raglan's  despatches  can  reach  England  hourly! 
The  English  and  French  journals  are  discussing  Ute 
plan  of  forming  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  a 
sovereignty,  like  that  of  Belgium  or  Greece,  pro 
tected  by  the  great  powers,  and  guarded  by  a 
prince  of  their  choosing.  The  journalists  of  Spain 
are  advising  that  a  Spanish  contingent  be  sent  to 
aid  the  allies  in  the  Crimea — in  return  fbr  which 
the  Westerns,  they  say,  would  guarantee  Cuba  to 
Spain.  In  the  Cortes,  Senor  Avecilla,  in  the  namo 
of  the  democratic  party,  declared  that  the  Spanish 
democrats  never  discussed  with  Mr.  Soale  the  sale 
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of  Cuba.  In  consequenoe  of  tbo  emperor's  disappro* 
bation  of  Bomething  said  or  done  bj  M.  Droain 
I'Hujs,  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  resigned  bis  place,  and  was  saooeeded 
bj  Count  Walewsky.  M.  de  Persigny  was  appointed 
aniba£3aior  to  England,  instead  of  the  count.  Both 
iu  France  and  England  much  sensation  was  cause? 
bj  tbo  report  that  a  beautifully  built  American  ship 
bad  reached  a  Russian  port  in  the  Baltic,  with  fifty 
thousand  rides  and  five  thousand  Colts  on  board — 
all  masked  by  a  treacherous  demonstration  of  cotton- 
balc8«  It  is  seated  they  came  from  Boston,  as  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  Czar — who  was,  of  course,  to  buy 
them. 

The  war  in  China  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
Late  intelligence  shows  that  the  rebels  are  not  so 
successful  against  the  Imperialists  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. On  17th  of  February,  the  latter  assaulted  and 
recoTered  Shanghai — they  set  fire  to  it,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  rebels  were 
either  killed  or  dispersed,  and  the  citizens  were  pre- 
paring to  build  up  their  dwellings  again.  There 
wer^  some  foreigners  with  the  rebels,  but  they  made 
their  esciiipe  from  i5hanghai  the  day  prerious  to  the 
Attack.  The  marines  of  the  French  frigate  '<La 
Jeanne"  assisted  in  keeping  order  and  preventing 
robbery.  The  English  consul  at  Shanghai,  by  order 
of  Sir  John  Bowring,  returned  the  bonds  for  the 
duties  giren  between  7tb  September,  1853,  and  9th 
February,  1854.  At  Canton,  the  Imperialists  de- 
feated the  rebel  fleet,  and  the  river  is  again  open  to 
the  native  traffic.  The  insurgents  were  also  driven 
from  their  head-quarters  near  Whampoa,  their  fleet 
taken,  Sanchow  burnt  and  Blenheim  fort  retaken. 
The  Mings  are,  therefore,  looking  down,  about  Can- 
ton. The  haughty  pretensions  of  their  chiefs  or 
Wangs,  who  insisted  on  such  homage  from  Europeans, 
calling  one  another  gods  and  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
aeem  not  to  have  worked  very  favorably  for  their 
rebellion. 

The  horizon  of  Japan  looks  very  dark  at  present. 
An  awful  visitation  has  saddened  the  empire,  and 
has  been,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  an  omen  of 
evil  for  the  American  alliance.  On  2.3d  of  last  De- 
cember, at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  town  of 
Simoda,  so  lately  appropriated  to  our  trade,  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake — one  of  many  that  have 
Apparently  shaken  the  whole  island  of  Niphon.    It 


began  at  Simoda  with  a  tremendous  concussion,  fol- 
lowed by  about  thirty  others.  Then  the  sea  rose 
thirty  feet  high,  and  rushed  upon  the  bay  and  town. 
The  latter  was  overwhelmed  and  swept  in  ruin  for 
miles  up  the  valley.  On  a  sudden  that  fierce  column 
of  the  oeean  rolled  back,  carrying  Simoda  in  frag^ 
ments  along  with  it.  Fivoiimes  that  terrific  march 
and  retreat  were  repeated.  A  dense  smoke  brooded 
over  the  site  of  the  town,  and  the  atmosphere  waA 
filled  with  sulphuric  gas;  the  earth,  all  the  while, 
heaving  and  groaning  with  the  volcanic  elements  of 
that  wonderful  soil.  The  Russian  war-ship  "  Diana* ' 
was  in  the  Bay  of  Simoda,  and  those  on  board  were 
witnesses  of  a  convulsion  in  which  their  ship  was 
almost  wrecked.  It  was  driven  up  and  down,  and 
grated  along  the  ground,  by  the  foaming  waters,  in  a 
helpless  and  terrifying  manner.  In  this  way  it  was 
injured  so  much,  that  it  was  subsequently  lost  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Of  one  thousand  houses  in  Simoda, 
only  sixteen  were  left  standing.  The  destruction  of 
property  and  life  was  horrifying.  The  shock  was 
felt  all  over  the  island  of  Niphon,  as  wo  have  said. 
On  2Uh,  the  sea  rushed  over  the  beautiful  and 
wealthy  city  of  Osaka — the  time-honored  capital  of 
the  Mikado,  or  ecclesiastical  Emperor  of  Japan — and 
nearly  destroyed  it.  It  waii  as  if  the  Atlantic  were 
to  rush  in  upon  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  In 
Yeddo  Bay,  near  the  capital  of  the  Ziogoon,  or  secu- 
lar emperor,  a  vast  amount  of  damage  was  also  dona. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  an  influence  these 
occurrences  must  have  in  setting  the  people  against 
that  intercourse  our  government  has  been  lately 
laboring  for.  They  say  the  Americans  brought  bad 
luck  with  them,  and  so  did  the  Russians  and  En|^ 
lish.  The  thirty  thousand  gods  of  Japan — the  Kwmi 
—have,  in  the  demolition  of  the  very  town  appro- 
priated to  the  Americans,  shown  themselves  hoetilB 
to  that  treaty  of  commerce  and  fraternity.  They 
have  been  angry  with  Commodore  Perry,  and  angry 
also  with  John  Bull's  officers ;  for,  a  treaty  was  lately 
concluded  between  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor  of  Ja* 
pan,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  throw  open  bis  ports 
of  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  to  British  ships,  coming 
for  repairs  or  supplies.  What  with  the  sea  and  the 
volcanoes,  the  Americans,  the  English  and  the  Rus- 
sians, the  old  Mikado  may  well  believe  the  end  of  the 
world  is  coming — or  the  end  of  his  sleepy  dynasty, 
at  least. 
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A  Jonm$y  Through  the  Chinese  Empire,    By  M. 

Hue,  Atithor  of  ^*  RecoUeetiowi  of  a  Journey 

through    Tartary  and   Thibet.''     New   York: 

Harper  4*  Brothers,    2  vols.  12mo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  travel 
imblished  for  many  years.  It  records  the  incidents 
of  a  Journey  through  the  centre  of  China,  in  which 
the  author  came  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  the 
popnlalion,  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  to  the 


poorest  class  of  laborers.  The  author  is  something 
of  a  humorist  as  well  as  a  keen  observer,  and  is 
equally  felicitous  in  the  narration  of  incident  the 
description  of  scenery,  and  the  representation  of 
character.  A  great  part  of  the  information  he  gives 
is  new,  and  it  has  the  appcaronoe  of  being  reliable. 
The  publishers  have  issued  the  volumes  in  a  style  of 
unusual  elegance,  and  have  added  (he  fullest  and 
most  accurate  map  of  ChioA  whieh  we  have  ever  seen 
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OBAHAM    S    UAQAZINE 


—  j.rr: 


Westward  Ho!  Th»  Voya*»  mtui  Adventures 
of  Sir  Amyae  Leigk^  Ktt^ght^  tn  the  Reign  of 
Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty^  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Rendered  iftto  modern  English.  By  Charles 
Kingsleyy  Author  of  *^  Hypatioj"  ^^  Alton 
Locke^^'*  f^c.  Boston:  Ticknor  6f  Fi^^ds,  1vol. 
12mo. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  imprcssi^  tLat 
Kingsley^s  works  leave  on  the  mind  of  a  catena  *ea- 
dcr,  so  mixed  are  his  faalts  with  his  excellencies. 
He  is  a  kind  of  inspired  coxcomh,  desperately  con- 
ceited and  desperately  in  earnest.  He  is  eloquent — 
he  is  impelled  by  benevolent  motives — he  raves  and 
screams  against  all  forms  of  social  wrong,  and  yet 
the  reader  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  he  is 
somewhat  of  an  amateur  in  philanthropy.  Little 
fopperies  disfigure  his  roughest  denunciations,  and 
Leigh  Hunt's  jauntincss  is  strangely  blended  with  a 
savage  sinoeriiy  wor;hy  oi  Carlyle. 
^/*  Westward  Ho !''  is  not  quite  so  characteristic  of 
his  mind  and  manner,  as  his  previous  writings.  In 
describing  such  a  period  as  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he,  in  common  with  every  man  "  whose  limbs  were 
made  in  England,"  cannot  help  delivering  himself 
to  the  inspiration  and  aspiration  of  the  time.  The 
evident  intention  of  the  novelist  was  to  show  the 
superiority  of  that  period  of  English  life  to  the  pre- 
sent,  especially  in  manliness  of  character ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  satirical  fling  here  and  there,  he 
3eems  to  forget  his  purpose  in  the  attractiveness  of 
his  theme.  The  various  adventures  of  his  hero  en- 
ables him  to  describe  the  rural  life  of  the  period,  the 
manners  of  the  court,  and  the  war  in  Ireland,  «s  well 
as  the  character  and  aims  of  the  sturdy  sea  kings 
who  made  war  on  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
The  romance  evinces  a  thorough  study  of  the  litera- 
ture, his'ory,  and  social  characteristics  of  the  time. 
The  author  bos  especially  caught,  as  by  moral  infec- 
tion, the  spirit  which  animates  tho  accounts  of  the 
old  English  voyagers,  and  discovers,  particularly,  the 
quaint  ferocily  which  characterizes  their  impressions 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  his  own  pages,  and  seemingly 
in  his  own  heart,  he  bos  reproduced  the  passions  of 
that  day  in  respect  to  Spain.  The  closing  scenes  of 
the  book  are  devoted  to  a  long  and  vivid  narrative 
of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

There  are  passages  in  the  volume  of  great  eloquence 
and  beauty,  especially  the  descriptions  of  scenery. 
As  a  novel,  tho  events  have  little  connection  wi:h 
each  other,  having  no  other  bond  than  the  casual  one 
of  the  presence  of  the  hero  in  each.  Among  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume,  are  those  in 
which  Kaleigh  and  Spenser,  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
Grenville  and  Lord  Howard,  appear.  The  charac- 
terization is  generally  good,  though  there  are  fre- 
quent violations  of  probability  in  the  incidents.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  splendid  and  striking  produc- 
tion, fastening  the  attention  it  sometimes  tantalizes, 
and  compensating,  by  a  certain  dark,  daring,  and 
vehement  life,  for  its  not  infreqaent  Aflfeotation  and 
wilfulness. 


The  May  Flower^  and  MiseellaneoHs  Writing*. 
By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Boston  :  PkUlipe, 
Sampson  6f  Co,    1  vol.  12mm. 

This  is  a  scries  of  some  forty  stories,  sketches,  and 
poems,  the  majority  of  them  written  before  Mis. 
Stowe  attained  her  groat  reputation,  bat  most  of 
them  worthy  of  her  keenness  of  observation,  geni« 
ality  of  sentiment,  and  knowledge  of  character. 
•»  Uncle  Lot,"  "  Love  versus  Law,"  «*  The  Sabbath," 
"Little  Fred,  the  Canal  Boy,"  "Aunt  Mary," 
♦♦Cousin  William,"  not  to  mention  others,  are  fnll 
of  merit.  Tho  insight  into  New  England  and  West- 
ern life  which  the  volume  exhibits,  is  not  more  not^ 
worthy  than  its  delightful  freshness  and  tenderness 
of  feeling.  The  rich  humor  of  the  author  is  displayed 
in  some  of  its  sunniest  aspects ;  and  here  and  there, 
in  the  course  of  a  story  of  rustic  life,  an  elevated 
sentiment  or  great  principle  is  expressed  with  ehane- 
teristic  vigor  and  vividness  of  style.  We  can  oordi* 
ally  commend  the  volume  as  a  most  attractive  eolleo- 
tion  of  tales  and  sketches,  suitable  to  eveiy  age. 


Julia :  a  Poem.  By  Wesley  Brooke,  Author  of 
*'Eastford,^'  ^e.  Boston:  Ticlnor  ^  Fields, 
1  vol.  l^mo. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing 
"Eostford,"  a  novel,  mirroring  New  England  life 
and  character,  and  here  we  have  a  poem  in  the  rol- 
licking verse  of  Beppo  and  Don  Juan,  from  the  same 
accomplished  author.  In  the  course  of  a  brilliantly 
narrated  love  tale,  which  does  not  run  so  smooth  as 
the  verse,  the  writer  indulges  in  that  vein  of  ram 
bling  reflection  and  satire,  for  which  the  measure  ho 
has  chosen  is  so  well  adapted.  Many  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  are  beautiful,  having  the  freshness, 
clearness,  and  dewy  sparkle  of  a  mom  in  June.  The 
hits  at  the  follies,  fripperies,  and  vices  of  fashionable 
life,  are  generally  in  excellent  taste  and  temper ;  and 
tho  satire  becomes  laudably  vitriolic  as  the  oonrse 
of  the  story  brings  the  author  to  the  practice,  com- 
mon in  genteel  society,  of  selling  handsome  wo- 
men to  rich  young  men,  and  calling  the  bargun 
by  the  name  of  marriage.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
specimens  which  will  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  the 
poem,  as  a  great  deal  of  its  fascination  comes  from 
the  sprightly,  rapid,  almost  headlong  movement  of 
thought,  narration,  and  description,  from  stanza  to 
stanza,  the  reader's  mind  following  the  author's  too 
hurriedly  to  linger  over  the  felicity  of  an  epithet  or 
the  harmony  of  a  line ;  but  still,  we  are  tempted  to 
give  a  few  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  author  weaves  the  chains  of  his  difficult 
verse.    Hore  is  the  description  of  his  heroine : — 

"Her  eyes  were  very  beautiful  and  blue, 
Large,  mellow,  dark,  and  full  of  liquid  motion; 

I  hardly  know  what  to  compare  them  to — 
^Twas  uot  the  bright  blue  cruelty  of  ocean. 

Nor  that  o'  the  upper  depths ;  in  short,  their  bite, 
Such  as  becomes  true  love  and  pure  devotion. 

<♦  I  love  blue  eyes,  but  then,  have  no  objeotion 

To  black,  or  any  other  pretty  color ; 
I  speak  my  mind,  but  under  your  correotion; 

borne  prefer  Iiasel,  thinking  they  aro  fuller 
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Of  loTe'a  sweet  witcheries — make  your  own  selection ; 
The  block  are  bright;   the  blue,  though  soft,  are 
duller — 
Bat,  to  my  taste,  those  eyes  are  always  dearest, 
Wherein  truth,  love  and  honor  shine  the  clearest. 

"  And  hers  were  as  clear  as  the  untrampled  sky ; 

Their  beams  were  softer  than  the  evening  stars; 
Her  face,  how  radianr.  in  its  purity ! 

Her  locks  of  wavy  light — when  mom  anbars 
His  oritut  portal  by  the  tossing  sea, 

And,  showered  with  cheerful  beams,  his  courier- 
cars 
Stream  over  heayen's  bright  arch — even  so  fair 
Flowed  round  that  young,  fair  brow,  her  glittering 
hair." 

The  best  poems  in  this  stanxa  are,  we  are  sorry  to 
«ay,  pleasantly  wicked.  The  verso,  by  its  very 
movement,  seems  to  suggest  something  brilliantly 
mischievous  and  impish.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
lay  that  the  present  poem  is  pure  and  sweet  in  itJ 
tone ;  and  that  its  wit  ii  not  tainted  with  malice  or 
immorality.  Indeed,  we  consider  it  a  great  merit, 
that  the  author  could  have  written  so  long  a  poem, 
in  so  hazardous  a  measure,  without  being  tempted 
into  the  improprieties  of  his  models. 

History  for  Boys  ;  or.  Annais  of  t/ie  Nations  of 
Modem  Europe.  By  John  G.  Edgar,  Nsw 
York :  Harper  if  Brothers.    1  vol.  16mo. 

A  condensed  account  of  the  history  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  written  in  a  style  of 
much  simplicity,  clearness,  and  correctness ;  and  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  compact  form. 
Wo  doubt,  however,  whether  boys  would  obtain  from 
it  a  taste  for  historical  rcadins;.  The  more  complete 
treatment  of  events  and  characters,  in  the  larger 
histories,  would  bo  more  likely  to  fix  their  attention 
and  interest,  than  such  an  abridgment  as  this. 
The  account  of  the  Siege  of  Constantinople,  by  Gib- 
'^on ;  of  the  Trial  of  Strafford,  by  Hume ;  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  by  Thierry ;  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Michclct; 
of  Monmouth's  Ueb^llion,  by  Macaulay — each  would 
convey  to  the  most  youthful  mind  more  vivid  and 
definite  impressions,  and  instill  a  greater  taste  for 
history,  than  the  rapid  but  necessarily  meagre  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Edgar. 

Analytical  Class  Bool:  of  Botany.  Part  /.,  Ele- 
ments of  Vegetable  Structure  atid  Physiology, 
By  Francis  H.  Green.  Part  II.  ^  Systematic 
Botany.  Blitstrated  by  a  Compendious  Flora 
of  the  Northern  States.  By  Joseph  W.  Cong- 
don.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6f  Co.  1  vol. 
4tto. 

An  admirable  work,  either  for  private  students  or 
schools  and  academies,  in  which  the  object  is  to  make 
the  study  of  botany  pleasing,  without  making  it 
•apcrficial,  and  to  instill  a  taste  for  the  science,  as 
well  as  state  its  facts  and  principles.  The  work  is 
finely  printed,  has  pictorial  illustrations  in  profusion, 
is  written  by  one  who  has  had  great  experience  as  a 
practical  teacher  of  botany,  and  is  placed  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 


2'ri-eolored  Sketches  in  Paris  ^  during  the  year* 
1851-2-^.  New  York:  Harper  4*  Brothers.  1 
vol.  12mo. 

Dick  Tinto,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  writer  of 
these  vivid  sketches,  is  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  this  volume  consists  of  a  selection 
of  his  Paris  Letters  to  that  able  journal,  describing 
the  last  days  of  the  republic  and  the  first  years  of  the 
empire.  It  conveys  a  most  distinct  impression  of 
the  social  condition  and  political  incidents  <f  the 
time,  ranging  easily  from  a  record  of  ga<wip  to  a 
chronicle  of  events,  and  is  throughout  sensible,  bril- 
liant, and  full  of  information. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  By  Samuel 
Irenceus  Prime.  With  Engravings,  N.  Y.: 
Harper  6f  Bros.    2  vols,  12mo. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  public 
would  be  wearied  with  records  of  tours  in  Europe 
They  all  go  over  about  the  same  ground,  and  ths 
differences  in  temperament  in  the  authors  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  produce  much  impression  of 
novelty.  Mr.  Prime's  volumes  are  fully  up  to  the 
average  ability  and  interest  of  such  works,  and  are 
elegantly  printed  and  illustrated. 

FoJter^s  First  Principles  of  Chemistry.  New 
York :  Harper  jr  Bros,    1  vol.  l2mo. 

The  study  of  chemistry  has  increased  much  within 
a  few  years  among  classes  of  people  who  are  not  com- 
monly interested  in  science;  and  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  the  most 
recently  discovered  and  brilliant  experiments,  may 
be  safely  commended  as  an  excellent  elementary 
introduction  to  more  elaborate  works.  The  direc- 
tions are  so  pointed,  exact  and  thorough,  that  the 
learner  can  easily  perform  for  himself  the  experi 
menta  which  illustrate -.the  first  principles  of  the 
science. 

English  f  Past  and  Present.  By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  B.D.  New  York:  Red  field.  Ivol.Utno. 

Mr.  Trench's  previous  works  on  "  The  Study  of 
Words,"  and  "The  Sessions  in  Proverbs,"  have 
been  widely  and  deservedly  popular.  The  present 
volume  on  the  sources  and  changes  of  the  English 
language,  combines  novel  information  with  an  attrac- 
tive style.  It  strikes  us  as  being  the  best  of  the 
author's  writings,  and  cannot  be  read  without  im- 
provement and  pleasure. 

My  Brother^ s  Keeper.  By  A.  B.  Warner.  Author 
of  *•  Dollars  and  Cents,**  etc.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  4*  Co.    1  vol.  12mo. 

The  author  of  <<  Dollars  and  Cents" — one  of  the 
most  successful  of  American  novels— needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  public.  "My  Brother's  Keeper"  is 
worthy  of  her  reputation.  Pure  and  sweet  in  tone, 
evincing  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  character, 
and  marked  throughout  by  good  principles,  good 
taste,  and  good  sense,  it  is  eminently  oaloolated  to 
be  popular. 
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Knineth  ;  or,  thti  Kefir  (inartl  of  the  Lira tt 'I  Army. 
By  the  Author  o/"  Tht  Ueir  of  Ralrliff,,"  etc. 
New  York :  D.  Ajfpleton  ijr  Co.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Tho  larger  portion  of  this  volame  10  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  ^affcringd,  adTcnturcs  and  heroiem 
of  two  young  people,  attached  af>  prinoncns  to  (he 
rear  guard  of  the  French  army,  in  its  retreat  from 
Moscow.  Kenneth  and  his  sister  are  both  drawn 
with  tl)o  peculiar  power  of  tho  authoro» ;  and  the 
deep  and  quiet  intensity  displayed  in  tho  re]irescn- 
tation  of  the  affuctions,  and  of  those  principles  which 
have  their  source  in  the  nfTections,  iizes  ami  fastens 
the  attention  of  the  reader  in  this  volume,  as  in  <*  The 
Heir  of  Redoliffe,"  and  ''Heartsease.'* 

The  Ttco  GnardiauM ;  or^  Home  in  thin  IVorftf. 
By  the  Author  of  '*  The  Heir  of  Red  cliff, ,'''  etc. 
Hew  York:  D.  Appieton  if  Co.     IvoL  Vlmo. 

The  object  of  Mi:?a  Y»nge,  in  her  ohanuins;  stories, 
is  to  il1a.itrate  and  enforce  moral  and  rcligi'.ais  ideni*, 
and  each  of  her  novels  U  devoted  to  some  s])eclnl 
principle,  as  each  of  Joanna  Baillic's  ])Ia}'s  i:*  to 
flomo  special  passion.  Tho  heroine  of  the  present 
story  *'  is  intcnde>l  (o  set  forth  the  manner  in  vihieh 
a  Christian  may  contend  with  and  conquer  tlic  world, 
living  in  it,  but  not  «if  it,  and  rendering  it  a  mcnns 
of  Self-renunciation"—- a  theme  which  ha^  furuic<l 
the  topic  of  many  a  sermon,  but  which  few  sermons 
coulil  bring  homo  to  tho  mind  and  heart  so  i>owcr- 
fully  as  this  novel. 

Appfeton's  Edneational  Bools.  The  jfrcat  fjrm 
of  D.  Appieton  k  Co.,  of  Kew  York,  in  addition  to 
their  numerous  publications  in  the  drpartuicnt  of 
btfit'X'lfttrex,  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
issuing  books  of  education.  These  inelu<le  all 
brnnchos,  and  an?  very  generally  of  a  high  onler  tf 
merit.  Their  grnmniors  and  dictionaries  of  the  Inn- 
guiigcs  of  Eunipc  are  admirably  adnpt(><l  to  the 
learner,  and  exhibit  a  great  im])rovenunt  in  method 
as  coni]<arod  with  former  works.  Those,  we  believe, 
are  now  generally  aduptcl.  Among  their  lato  j«iib- 
lications,  wa  notice  several  of  more  than  ordinary 
ro'Tit,  and  which  might  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  ih«'  improvtvl  pr<»co!'!«es  in  education,  now  fortu- 
nati'Iy  so  niurh  In  VDguo.  Carlylo  describes  a 
p.'h'Hilm:i«'fer  of  forty  yars*  a^o,  probably  his  own,  O" 
a  man  who  *>  knew  of  the  human  mind  this  much, 
that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  which  mi;;ht 
be  reaeheil  thmnjch  thi*  muscular  integnment  by  the 
ajtplinnee  of  birchen  rods.*'  The  schoolmaster  who 
is  now  abroad,  has  a  more  comprehensive  theory  and 
a  more  intellcctuHl  di:«cip1inc.  Take  grammar,  for 
ir.«Minre,  an'l  eon^ra-«t  tho  old  juioeles?*  books,  th" 
hnrn  r  of  every  buy,  W'th  the  •'  Exposition  of  the 
(i  irmrn-ttiral  t^trtirtnreof  the  Ens-h'\h  L'tn^^wt^e, 
ly  John  Mitfli:zin,  A.  M.V  one  of  the  late  issues 
of  the  Appieton*,  and  well  adapted  to  give  students 
an  i'lea  of  grairmur  m  well  as  a  memory  of  its  rules. 
It  awakens  though^  at  every  step.  More  philosophi- 
cal in  its  scopn.  an  1  abstru}<e  in  its  thought,  is  A.  B. 
John9on*8  volume  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Worix ; 


Annhji^rd  into  W^orda  and  Unvcrlal  Things ,  aud 
Uiiiferxal  IVtinge  Classed  into  Intellectiofi*,  Sen- 
sations and  Emotion:*^'' — a  work  which  will  reward 
the  exercise  of  thought  it  demands,  but  which  r(^ 
quires  the  head  of  an  advanccrl  student  to  conipr'^ 
hend.  Passing  from  grammar  and  words  to  rhetorio, 
we  have  a  series  of  practical  lessons  in  '*  Compojti- 
tion  and  Rhetoric,"  by  0.  P.  Quackenbos — a  vuW 
umo  excellent  in  its  method,  clear  in  its  rules,  and 
apt  in  its  illustrations,  but  enforcing  some  maxims 
of  taste  which  arc  not  np  to  the  improved  princlploi 
of  criticism  current  at  this  dov. 

The  Ap])letons  have  h\^o  begnn  the  publication  of 
a  new  and  complete  series  of  geographies,  by  8.  S. 
Cornell.  The  first,  a  Primary  Geography^  is  before 
us,  and  contains  only  those  branches  of  the  snbjeot 
which  admit  of  being  taught  to  the  youthful  begiz^ 
ncr.  Thf.'  plan  is  admirable  and  original.  The  me- 
mory being  mldressed  through  the  eye  and  intellect, 
and  the  definitions  being  accomi>anie<l  by  platea^  what 
is  Icarnetl  is  not  easily  forgotten.  The  questions  are 
so  siearching  and  systematic  that  ignorance  or  impci^ 
fcct  comprehun.sion  is  at  once  detected,  and  an  ui^ 
derstanding  of  the  elements  is  thus  made  sure  before 
the  youth  proceeds  to  moro  difiicult  branches  of  the 
subject.  The  utility  and  excellence  of  this  plan, 
and  its  a'lai>tation  to  save  time  while  it  imparts  clear 
ideas,  will  be  at  once  apparent,  when  wo  reflect  that 
b  confui^ed  perception  of  simple  elements  exacts 
painful  labor  in  tho  advanced  studies,  whilst  it  gives 
indecision  and  uncertainty  to  nil  tho  information 
whieh  is  acquired.  The  nu>chunical  execution  of  the 
geography  is  quite  elegant. 


xrw  noi)K«  nrcEivr.i> — notices  defehrcd. 
Oitr  UWld  ;  or.  the  ^f-irfhnf.ler's  Daughter,    y, 
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JuLT !  It  is  a  hard  task  to  follow  the  fashions  in 
this  olimate,  in  Jaly ;  to  be  undressed  in  one's  own 
room,  with  the  blinds  all  down,  and  a  pleasant  book, 
tempts  one  more  than  all  the  caprices  of  fashion ;  still 
with  a  zeal  which  shows  of  what  heroism  woman  is 
capable,  the  fiur  deyotees  of  the  inexorable  goddess 
are  as  ob«dient  to  her  decrees  in  July  as  in  January. 
Indeed,  there  are  more  rarieties  in  the  summer 
months — what  with  capes,  oanesoas,  mantillas,  and 
moslins— than  in  the  sombre  winter  months.  Be- 
tides which,  London  and  Paris  are  in  the  height  of 
fiuhionable  display.  England,  taking  advantage  of 
the  only  month  of  the  year,  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  called  summer,  is  at  least  not  winter,  shows  off 
in  her  parks  and  her  gardens,  in  her  morning 
eoneerts  and  strawberry  breakfasts,  the  Long- 
champs  bonnets  and  mantillas.  Then,  in  the  ere- 
ning,  displays  at  sundry  operas  and  balls,  the  glories 
of  all  the  Parisian  orening  costumes  of  the  preceding 
winter. 

In  Paris,  in  the  long  twilights,  the  alleys  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elysee  and  the  Boulerards, 
all  the  elegancies  of  out-door  costume  are  to  be  seen. 
Therefore,  hare  welluhions  to  relate,  and  so  to  our 
task. 

DBB88B8. 

Plain  glace  silks  appear  to  be  coming  into  favor ; 
gros  de  naplcs,  taffetas,  with  small  flowers  a  la  Pom- 
padour, many  on  white  grounds,  some  on  black,  the 
faTorite  and  the  newest  being  fawn-colored,  with  deep 
blue  field  flowers.  Many  of  these  dresses  are  made 
with  flounces  in  the  dress-piece,  either  terminated 
by  a  broad  stripe,  or  by  a  wreath  of  flowers  woren 
in  the  silk.  Thero  are,  of  course,  smaller  trimmings 
for  the  polkas  to  match. 

Plain  taffetas  dresses  are  made  also  with  flounces, 
which  present  somo  norrity.  One  in  apple-greon 
taffetas,  though  with  i^  deeper  green,  had  three  dou- 
ble flounces ;  that  is,  tho  flounce  was  folded  in  the 
middle,  the  upper  ouo  a  little  shorter  than  the  lower. 
On  the  lower  flounce  was  a  pinked  ruche  of  the  same 
■Ok  as  tho  dress.  The  upper  part  of  the  flounce  was 
ent  out  into  dress  Vandykes,  edged  all  round  with 
black  lace,  and  fell  over  the  lower  flounce :  the  three 
flooneee  forming  six,  with  the  silk  .and  lace  thus 
amalgamated,  produce  a  light  and  novel  effect.  The 
basque  was  trimmed  in  the  same  manner ;  but  for 
the  warm  days,  we  should  advise  a  white  basque, 
with  pink  or  light-green  ribbons. 

Another  dress,  in  lilac  and  light-green,  had  three 
wide  flounces,  each  flounce  being  entirely  covered 
by  rows  of  pinked  trimming,  put  on  very  full,  so  that 
the  original  flounce  was  entirely  invisible.  A  white 
tarlatane  polka,  lined  with  lilac  tarlatane,  made 
fail,  with  deep  guipure  lace,  fastened  round  the 
widst  with  a  broad  sash  tied  in  fronts 

A  dark  imperial  violet  barege  drees,  made  with 
fix  flounces  in  bar^go,  (the  baiege  being  edged  with 
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a  quilling  of  satin  ribbon  the  color  of  the  dress,)  and 
six  black  lace  flounces  falling  over  the  barege ;  the 
flounces  are  gathered  (one  barege  and  one  lace)  and 
put  on  together.  With  this  dress  a  black  lace  polka, 
with  flowing  bows  and  ends  of  black  velvet  at  the 
waist  and  up  the  sleeves,  is  worn.  This  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished toilette. 

Another  dress,  of  very  novel  and  pretty  effect,  is 
of  fawn-colored  barege,  with  three  flounces.  embroi> 
dered  in  a  deep  scollop,  with  silk  of  tho  same  color. 
Between  each  of  the  barege  flounces  is  a  flounce  of 
plaid  silk,  also  scolloped  in  silk.  When  a  white 
basque  is  not  worn  with  this  dress,  the  basque  made 
for  it  is  of  the  plaid  silk,  the  same  as  that  which 
compose  the  flounces. 

Muslins  and  lawns  are  all  made  with  flounces,  but 
most  of  the  flounces  have  plain  hems,  when  they  are 
not  a  disposition,  that  is,  with  stripes  or  patterns 
woven  in  the  stuff.  White  dresses,  in  mull  or  jaconet, 
are  much  worn.  Many  flounoes  for  these  dresses 
have  ribbons  run  into  the  flounce  at  the  top,  forming 
heading.  

BASQUES —MAITTILLAS. 

It  was  thought  that  the  summer  and  the  light  ma- 
terials necessary  for  summer  wear  would  have 
obliged  the  basques  to  be  laid  aside — but  Long- 
champs,  the  summer  and  the  ladies,  have  de- 
cided that  they  shall  be  retained.  They  are  too 
becoming  to  be  abandoned,  and  yet  so  fanciful,  that 
if  not  made  with  the  greatest  taste  and  simplicity 
are  apt  to  get  vulgar  and  mal-porti — that  is,  to  be 
like  garments  worn  by  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
none  of  our  wives  and  daughters  care  to  have  any 
affinity.  There  is  the  traoslatlon  of  those  two  little 
French  words,  malporti;  how  much  can  be  said  in 
two  words  in  i'rench  which  in  our  ponderous  English 
takes  as  many  lines. 

Well  then,  to  return  to  our  basques:  they  are 
longer  than  ever,  and  have  deeper  trimmings,  toge- 
ther with  long  depending  ribbons  from  every  seam 
White  material  of  every  kind  is  made  into  basques, 
and  trimmed  and  lined  to  match  the  various  dresses 
with  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  The  newest  trim- 
ming, however,  is  for  a  white  embroidered  muslin 
basque,  six  rows  of  close  puffing  in  muslin.  Between 
each  of  these  puffings  is  a  row  of  rosettes  with  long 
ends,  made  of  black  Velvet  ribbon  of  an  inch  wide. 
Terminating  the  basque  is  a  deep  laoe  which  falls 
over  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  made  wide  with  the 
same  trimmlBg,  the  puffing  and  the  bows  extending 
however  up  to  the  shoulder.  Black  velvet  is  cm- 
ployed  as  a  trimming  in  everything;  spite  ot  (he 
summer  it  hai  not  lost  its  favor.  Small  ribbons  of 
various  colors  can,  however,  be  substituted.  French 
people,  however,  are  fond  of  dark  colors,  and  never, 
even  in  summer,  wear  anything  voyant  or  conspicu- 
ous in  the  streete— the  light  colors,  pink  and  light 
bine,  being  almost  ezelusively  reserved  for  even»N% 
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MMtfllM  lw*«  not  In  rMlit;  Utravd  in  ihapa  tram 
toM  jwi — onlj  tliair  Ibm  li  ludi  np  of  Tarioni 
utiolca,  neh  h  Imd,  gimp,  uid  nwin  aottqnt,  Id- 
■t«td  of  bsiug  ant  out  of  tb*  whole  ttuf.  Vhlte 
abroldand  muitllJai  on  miuh  norn.  A  irhita 
barega  iii4DtillK,  with  lowitioiu  of  whito  blondo  ind 
thB  flonnoei  no11op«d  Is  wMta  illk,  ta  %  moit  ala- 
gla%  nuotlllk,  uiii  ini^  be  woni  with  ■  light  lUk 
drwi,  iDd  a  enpe  bimncti  and  oompoaa  an  elagant 
loilatts  nitad  for  Tialting. 

A  bUck  lilk  nuDltlla,  mada  to  soma  np  nlhst 
high  in  Iha  ne«k  and  eail«d  to  moinliig  negtigi 
wau,  hu  two  d««p  flooDoai  lat  od  to  the  maDlilla 
in  box  plaiti.  Baoh  floanoe  ta  t«imlnat«d  bj  blank 
las*  of  abont  two  inahaa  wids,  aboTa  vhioh  it  ao 
(Dbicdder;  in  black  Rou  dlk.  The  aam*  ambroldciy 
ii  repaatod  lonud  the  manUUa. 

An  elegant  whit*  lilk  nanUlla,  In  whit*  moire 
mUqne  and  bloode,  made  in  the  form  of  a  talma,  hai 
a  trimmlDg  of  white  maiabont  fringe,  and  ii  flatened 
In  front  bj  tauell  mada  of  marabonU. 


A*  fDoh  thinga  da  oome  to  paa  a«  marriage!,  «a 
tblnk  w*  (hall  And  man;  intanitad  In  a  deniipUon 
id  a  wedding  draa  wMoh  haa  met  with  the  general 
approbatian  of  the  Fariiian  world  of  bihlon. 

The  dran  itielf  was  eompoied  of  white  molra  ao- 
liqna.  Ithad  thraa  iklrti.  Saoh  of  thaia  ikirti  waa 
cmbtolderad  InwhitofloiBiilk,  with  awraatbof  rosei 
nd  liliaa  of  tbt  niitj.  The  waiat  wal  made  plain, 
with  four  poicta  and  abort  iIoeTaa,  adgad  onlj  Willi  a 
narrow  Talenoiennei.  Over  the  dreaa  wu  worn  a 
polka  orBraaali  point,  with  tbr»e  flrilli  af  Briuaelj 
laee,  eaah  headed  b;  a  broad  eatin  ribbon.  The 
pollu  wai  Inittoned  np  to  the  throat  with  paail  itnda, 
aet  round  with  email  roia  diamond!.  The  Tall,  In 
BroMalB  point,  wai  ftatenad  at  the  ba«k  o(  the  head 
lu  a  diamond  aomb ;  whilattheindiipenaahleoiange 
lower  wreath  wal  plaeed  ronnd  Iha  front  of  llie  head, 
betwaen  the  donbie  bandeau.  Q alter  boota  la  white 
moire  aatiqae,  with  Urge  bowi  on  Uia  intfap,  oon- 
piated  the  beaaUfol  dnM. 


Thij  ii  the  molt  difflonlt  of  all  laikl.  What  ar* 
bonneta  like  T  Of  what  are  Ibej  made  T— Of  an  amal- 
gamation of  ererj  thing.  What  ii  thair  form  or  IhapaT 
None.  They  are  a  oaprioioiu  eombination  of  Bow- 
en,  tulle,  erape,  illk,  itraw,  Telret  and  ribbon, 
held  together  bj  a  ftir  wirai  and  a  fewitiuha»— 
worn  on  the  tiaak  of  the  head,  (erring  a*  a  l>aok 
gronnd  to  faoea  more  or  lea  prat^,  and  ttnt  mar- 
moui  bandeanz  o(  fuffed  hair.  Legbom  bonneli 
tried  to  some  Into  fkahiou,  bat  iplta  of  all  the  fUtben 
and  fiowen  heaped  npon  them  the/  tailed  to  pleaae, 
being  foand  loo  dmple  for  the  oooaaiDn.  Blaek 
laaa,  itraw,  and  blaak  TalTet,  are  great  fliToriti^ 
mixed  with  pink  and  black  roMi. 

Wa  will  deaoribe  a  Parliian  bonnet  latel;  Imported. 
ICwoi  of  pink  erape.  Between  each  pnlBngof  aiapa 
ware  insertionl  of  itrair,  ombroldered  In  blaok  ret- 
Tet.  At  the  iida  wu  a  large  bonqnet  of  pink  roaai 
and  itnw  flowera,  with  blaak  retret  laaTei.  Bonnd 
the  edge  wai  a  blaak  laaa  fall,  af  a  qaarter  deep, 
thrown  oTer  Iha  frant  of  the  bonnet,  and  lUling  at 
the  lidH.  Underneath,  lereraJ  ruehli^  of  blonde, 
with  roMt  and  bliok  Telret.  The  itrlngi  were  Bt 
Uaok  laea,  lined  with  pink  dlk. 


Dren  In  lilaa  watered  lilk  barrge,  trimmed  k  Tan- 
dquB  with  blaok  TelTOt.  Thli  baiega  ii  a  new  m»- 
tarial,  and  looki  like  moire  intiijne  to  the  070,  onl; 
of  oonrM  li  mooh  lighlar. 

Thite  mnalin  dreu,  trimmed  with  three  bread 
flosneea,  on  eaoh  of  whioh  are  throe  narrow  onaa— 
the  lait  ii  headed  b;  two.  Bratellai  made  of  pink 
■ilk,  and  edged  with  laee.  Bretellee  oftfaii  kind  lit 
much  better  to  the  flgnre  when  out  ont  of  lilh  eroat- 
wlae,  than  when  made  of  ribbon.  The  waiit  d(  thi* 
drau  Ii  made  al'anfknt,  full  at  the  top,  and  gathered 
to  a  point  at  the  waiit. — Child '■  dreaa  of  whlta  mni- 
Un  and  ambroider;,  with  a  lilk  apran. 

In  Ihl*  Plata  are  three  faahioni  Ibr  draadng  the 
hair,  all  ilmple,  gracenil,  and  initod  to  the  wana 
eaaaon:  the  Toong  girl'i  li  youthful  and  bi 


Btodaria  AitfUdM  Ibr  Budar  ilMT*  or  AkUaf. 


FABHIOH. 
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OBAHAU'S     HAOAZIHE. 


Onipnn  dadgn  for  bud  tod  trimmlDg  M  andn-  I  ploTad,  M  Ika  goipar*  ii  bwij  and  imgrMifal  ■ 
Mmtw.  Itnliulljnqninahftlf  ftrudartrimminc,  |  too  foil, 
bst  in  all  pdpon  dalgna  a  Uttl*  In*  (honld  W  en-  I 


'-«  Air  «  fbrnmlitiin,  to  b*  woA*4  •■  B«1m  |  Ikn  bdag  NpMM,  w  w  to  bim  « iqsu*.    Bpaaa 
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Ths  trlmndng  of  tlia  plmailiiMi  to  bi  pat  on  full  |  Tha  ^nanihion  (bonld  be  liood  with  tithn  pink  or 
aU  found.  It  abonld  bt  abont  tbno  linliol  vlda  Uae.  It  will  b«  u  citgant  appandace  to  a  I^IM- 
when  otnopltted,  and  vill  lalu  a  yard  and  a  haU;  |  tablo,  and  It  a  pnttj  pnwat  for  a  bridi. 


baham's  haqazine. 


Aoothei  dfdgii  for  •  «klrt. 


A  jMw  friiuMt  tS  s  pratl;  affaot— to  bt  woni 
wllfc  a  low  drw  ud  ihort  ilMim.  It  li  muls  of 
(obroidnwl  ast,  m  mnilln.  lb*  ribbon  rUibla  %\ 
Oe  iMok  kud  mlit,  li  blddan  uiilii  tha  ottdi  of  tba 


A  mniUnbuqno,  i  I*  Onoquo,  orar  wblob  ara  wi 
bntollM  of  ribbon,  whieh  >pp«ar  to  bars  tal 
of  tho  bihloiu  tUj  7«ai,  and  aro  wU 


8T 
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nw  trinUDiss  tar  the  aboTV— tlw  tIwI*  (a  ba  i  wonid  look  belter 
worked  on  TBI;  oImt  mull  Br  BirlM  niailia.  It  will  ftjududalimir 
Uk«  lU  jude  oT  trinuoiiig— two  frilta,  bowerer,  1 


touid  the  miat,  wUeh  will  U 


SBFUtlKUr*. 


A  OMhe-peiene  of  ribbon.  Thia  orouneat  Tot  tbe 
heed  is  m>d«  of  ribbon  or  relvet  with  or  i^itboat  the 
flrii^  (MordlnK  to  tute.  The  h»ir  being  dieewd, 
thia  head-dreei  ia  plioed  on  the  oemb  et  the  buk  of 
tha  head,  the  ende  /&lUDg  oTer  the  ahoaldert,  whilit 
the  bowl  an  futenad  flat  to  Ihe  heed.  In  blnok  oi 
brown  niTct  thi>  oaohe-paignetonbeworaindemle' 
lidlette,  inali  U  lillu  or  baicgei  wilb  miulin  bnqnea ; 
bat  In  lighter  eolon  thoy  require  full  di-ea,  or  ttaii 
M  well  u  an;  other  ornament  for  the  hair  ii  in  bad 


A  DOW  pattern  for  the  waiat  of  a  baby'a  rtibe.  Bj 
mbftltatiDg  a  band  of  worked  mualin  between  tlw 
w*i«t  and  the  baaqpie  (that  eren  joia  baby  abould 
wear  a  buqne!)  the  aaih  bbs  bo  diipenaed  with, 
whioh,  tbr  a  bkby,  will  be  Iband  detirahle,  thoo^ 
of  oouM  Uie  ri~  ~ 


AipodpattuiibtkBaniMlMttiaoat;  ata  be  daoa  either  In 
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oocoooooooooooooooooooo 


Tb«  rammei,  whlih  brings  tbs  otttmrj  fUhion 
of  mittcnaar  initta,  u  theu  nibatjtiitei  fbrgloTei  are 
nllsd,  rereali  th<  cxtraordiuuy  Iots  tbat  prcTkila 
nmoDgat  oarfnirliHlieifDiBnger  rioga. 

One  or  two  >ra  onumenlil,  tboogh  wa  bars  ncD 
prstty  hknda  look  far  better  with  tba  linea  of  tbeir 
beantifallj  ronndei  fingtra  nninterrnpled  bj  any 
oinamcnt ;  boC  we  mnat  oppoae  tbe  bad  taite  of  baY- 
iag  (be  Gngora  loaded  with  a  qaaotitf  of  glaaa  and 
p1at«d  trash,  iiippoaad  t^  rapreaeot  diamoodi  aod 
gold,  tboDgh  DO  one  ia  deooired  by  tbam.  Imitatioa 
Jewelry  la  eren  more  to  be  depreoated  than  imitation 
laee  ;  there  may  be  ■  neceaBtly  for  naing  tbe  latter, 
bnt  there  ean  be  no  neoeaaity  or  excuae  Sir  loading 
one'i  lelfvllh  tbe  former.  Nonabnt  aavagea  ahould 
Indalge  in  a  pamion  for  glaas  beads. 

or  all  omamoDti,  ringa  are  tbe  moat  ancleot,  and 
were  symballoal  la  their  origin.  They  are  mentioned 
UeiiitingiDEgypt,lQthetimeaf>roaeph.  TJi^y  wire- 
aymboli  of  aatborlty  in  tbe  early  Peiiian  Empire,  and 
von  by  Iha  goTemon  of  prorinoea.  Tbe  Romao 
knighta  wore  rlnga,  tba  liia  of  whiab  ma  limited  by 
law;  and  (be  prieitaof  Jupiler  wore  rinp,  tbeaiie  of 
vbiab  waa  nnl[mlt«d.  Tbii  enatino  the  Oalhollo 
Ebbopa  hare  preacrred  in  tbe  paaloral  ring,  wbieh 
laapHtaftheiraoatame.    TheDogeiofTdifse,  wa 


Deaign  (br  a  b»by'a  ahlrt  boaom  and  aleaTos. 

all  know,  took  poucnion  of  toe  gOTenment  by  tbl 
oeremony  of  wedding  tbe  Adriatte  with  n  rfng^ 
Kinga  and  potentates  acnt  rings  aa  credentials,  with 
their  ambuaodora,  bsforDlhe  daya  of  diplomatie  Mr- 
reapnadenoe  ;  and  lo  this  day  tbe  leal  ring  fbml  • 
royal  lignet  affixed  lo  all  docnmonta. 

Bo  that  it  appeara  ibat  in  their  eaj'ly  origin,  itagi 
were  eiclniiiely  worn  by  men.  The  Soman  ladla^  - 
however,  appeared  to  have  bomtwed,  aa  an  orafc 
mont,  what  was  a  iymbol  of  aothority  only — Ito 
there  !s  ■  Foman  law  limiting  them  to  two,  more  b^ 
[ng  anbeooming,  and  denoting  women  of  looae  moral*. 


nnotb( 


■  adTiae 


tate  the  Roman  tadiea  in  tbe  pare  daya  of  the  tepnbr 
lie,  let  Ibem  wear  two  ring*— the  w»ddi)if(-rlng  aad 
a  guard  ring,  wbilat  the  yoang  ladj  may  be  allowed 
two  as  soaYenin  from  frimdt.  Ringa  ahonld  b* 
worn  on  the  third  flngcra,  or  on  the  aaoond,  \m 
nenron  the  first — there  is  DolbingiomlKarbeetBW 
fo  nnbecoming.  aa  a  large,  ronnd  atoned  ring  on  th« 
flrat  Inger. 


The  lut  aieamer  from  Paria  bringa  ■  new  Ii 
tion  for  undenkirti,  wbiob  is  entirely  (o  ai 
the  erinoline-«  nngraoefnl  in  the  absirp  fblda  tt 
g«Ta  to  Iha  dreia  and  Ibe  wadded  nndenkltt,  •■ 
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tirely  unwearable  in  inmmer.  There  are  two  tpeeies 
cf  new  skirtft— one  ii  made  of  MarnilU*^  and  hai  ten 
■mall  floances  of  matlia.  In  eaoh  of  theae  flonneei 
ia  a  rery  thin  and  Tory  narrow  whalebone.  Theee 
ddrts  are  intended  to  be  worn  with  ailk  dresses, 
moire  antiqae,  and  so  forth.  The  other  skirts,  in- 
tanded  for  barege  dresses  and  thin  tissnes,  are  made 
cT  white  corded  silk  (something  like  the  corded  mus- 
lin nsed  for  anderskirts)  and  are  made  with  three  or 
fonr  floances  put  on  in  box  plaits.  The  lower  flonnoe 
is  Atc  inehes  aboye  the  hem,  and  the  hem  is  bound 
with  a  broad  taffetas  ribbon,  which  can  easily  be  re- 
newed when  soiled.  These  skirta  are  Tery  elegant, 
md  add  considerably  to  the  grace  of  all  the  light 
worsted  tissues,  which  fall  well  orer  silk,  but 
BBTer  orer  anything  cotton.  Swiss  muslin  skirts 
sliould  always  be  worn  under  barege  dresses  when 
cannot  be  obtained. 


■OW  TO  WALK. 

A  science  which  all  suppose  te  knew  without  learn- 
ing, and  which  many  nerer  achieve  at  all — it  being 
far  more  ditfioolt  to  walk  well  than  te  dance  wvll ; 
for,  alas !  we  dance  but  about  six  years  of  our  lives, 
■nd  we  walk  sixty  or  more.  Women,  who  are  always 
spt  to  think  of  the  effect  they  are  producing,  do  not 
know  bow  to  walk  at  all,  and  fh>m  not  having  been 
taught  the  right  way*  whenever  they  desire  to  be 
particularly  bewitching,  are  apt  to  try  every  variety 
of  gait,  which  destroys,  instead  of  enohanoing  their 
Alarms.  Grace  is  the  principal  object  to  be  attained. 
How,  grace  does  not  mean  helplessness;  on  the  con- 
trary, grace  necessarily  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  or  at  least,  the  full  development  of  the 
form.  A  lounging,  slouching,' as  though  the  knees 
bent  at  the  joints— a  gait,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
interesting— is  perfectly  painful  to  the  spectator— a 
Jumping,  skipping  walk,  unlady-like  in  the  extreme. 
To  walk  gracefully,  one  should  walk  naturally ;  that 
ia,  the  limbs  should  all  perform  the  functions  for 
which  nature  intended  them.  The  feet  should  be 
put  firmly  to  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body  be? 
ing  on  the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  big  toe, 
made  robust  for  that  purpose,  should  be  felt  each 
time  the  foot  is  put  to  the  ground.  The  body  held 
erect,  should  then  be  well  poised  upon  the  hips,  the 
upper  part  being  immovable.  The  neck  should  be 
held  erect,  tiiough  not  stiff;  and  the  arms  either  fall 
natorally  at  the  side,  or  be  applied  to  carry  either 
the  parasol,  handkerchief,  or  even  parcel  required. 
Physical  weakness  is  not  grace,  nor  would  we  (if  we 
were  a  lady)  allow  any  gentleman  to  support  us  by 
tiie  elbow,  poking  us  in  the  ribs  and  the  hips  with 
hli  elbow  or  his  knuckles,  as  though  he  fancied  we 
had  neilher  spine  nor  muscle.  In  Europe,  such  an 
attanlion  would  be  resented  as  an  insult,  and  to  a 
stranger  following  a  oouple  in  the  public  streets,  the 
lady  thus  helped  along  by  the  gentleman,  the  whole 
oaremony  has  a  most  extraordinary  appearance. 

The  dren  may  be,  nay,  should  be,  on  rainy  days, 
held  up  in  the  streets— but  it  should  be  gathered 
into  neat  folds  into  one  hand,  and  not  held  out  in 
both,  as  though  for  a  forward  two  in  a  quadrille.    It 


if  allowable  to  lift  the  dress,  even  above  the  ttkla, 
nther  than  get  muddy. 

BOW  TO  BfeCOMB  COmrnRSABLB. 

However  beautiful  or  fashionably  dressed  a  lady 
may  be,  she  can  nev^r  gain  permanent  hold  upon 
society,  without  that  peculiar  talent  for  conversation, 
which  is  the  well-known  speeiiUiti  of  French  wo- 
men— and  which  depends  more  upon  a  variety  of  in- 
formation, awl  a  certain  intuitive  tact  in  the  use  of 
it,  than  in  any  specially  developed  accomplishment, 
as  a  virtuoso  or  a  blus.  Men  of  intelligence  and  oi 
experience  in  the  world,  who  are  familiar  with  all 
great  artists,  and  cannot  but  be  bored  by  the  grand 
soenas  and  arias  attempted  in  private  society,  derive 
an  ever  fresh  and  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  con- 
versation of  a  well-taught,  observant,  and  apprecia- 
tive woman* 

Our  correspondent,  Laura,  who  writes  us  on  this 
suttject,  says  that  she  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country ;  but,  being  now  resident  in  town,  she  feels 
herself  miserably  deficient  in  general  information. 
How  can  she  acquire  the  requisite  amount  of  it? 
Every  individual  has  .a  private  gift,  "mission," 
capacity,  and  stock  of  information.  No  two  indi* 
viduals  can  be  educated  alike.  They  may  learn  the 
same  lessons,  and  read  the  same  books,  and  see  the 
same  society,  and  yet  they  will  grow  up  very  different 
characters.  Their  impressions  are  different— their 
reminiscences  are  different — ^their  imaginations  and 
passions  are  different;  and  the  more  original  they 
are,  the  more  unlike  others  who  have  been  educated 
along  with  them. 

The  best  of  all  information  for  general  chit-chat 
society  is,  viva  vom,  or  live  information ;  and  this 
is  only  to  be  had  in  society  itself.  Therefore,  those 
who  see  most  society,  are  best  fitted,  because  best 
trained  for  it.  Nevertheless,  to  finish  the  lady  and 
gentleman,  reading  is  indispensable ;  and  the  fashion 
of  the  day  prescribes  the  character  of  the  reading, 
if  you  wish  to  be  d  ^  mode.  Poetry,  the  drama,  the 
opera,  and  music,  in  general,  are  indispensable  for 
ladies.  If  you  would  be  learned  in  their  history, 
you  may  read  SchlegePs  Lectures  on  Dramatio 
Literature  ;  Haslitt's  Criticisms ;  Madame  de  StaePfl 
Oermany,  (infinitely  superior  to  her  Corinne  ;)  Miss 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England;  Hogarth's  His' 
tory  of  Music;  Petis'  History  of  Music.  With 
these,  you  may  do  very  well,' in  respect  to  music  and 
the  drama.  As  to  painting,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  know  of  no  American  work  that  gives  any  adequate 
view  of  the  art  of  artists  of  this  country.  America 
has  made  such  rapid  advances  in  painting,  that  our 
own  artiste  famish  the  staple  for  this  species  of  con- 
versation. Our  correspondent,  however,  will  do  well 
to  read  Dunlap's  lAves  of  the  Painters^  and  Allan 
Cunningham's  Biography  of  Painters  and  Sculptors. 
In  regard  to  ancient  art,  it  is  necessary  to  have  Pil* 
kington's  Dictionary  of  Painting,  which  contains 
brief  biographies  of  all  the  great  masters,  with  very 
correct  and  clear  explanations  respecting  the  different 
periods,  styles,  schools,  nationalities,  etc.  It  is  an 
invaluable  work. 
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Modem  hittoiy  is  *  Areqnent  topio  of  ooiiTorMtioii, 
now-ardays,  with  both  sexes;  and  we  adTise  our 
eorrespondent,  if  she  is  (m  ereiy  American  girl  of 
oourse  ought  to  be)  fkmiliar  with  the  history  of  her 
own  eonntiy,  to  make  herself  aoquainted  with  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  French  ReTolation,  (iMtnar- 
tifW*  History  of  the  Girondists^  or  This*s^  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution^  will  famish  the 
means)  and  especially  with  the  fall,  captivity  and 
death  of  liOnii  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  with 
the  grand  era  of  Napoleon  I.,  without  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  which,  one  is  not  safe  in  a  modem 
drawing-room.  For  this,  we  would  reeommend  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d*Ahrantes^  Michelet's 
Women  of  the  Revolution,  and  anything  and  eyeiy- 
thing  about  Bonaparte,  that  can  be  got  hold  of— not 
forgetting  the  minute  record  of  Las  Oases,  For  the 
principal  military  events  in  the  great  Smperor*s 
career,  Mr.  Abbott's  work  will  answer  the  superficial 
needs  of  conyersation 

As  to  a  knowledge  of  contemporaiy  light  literature, 
the  Reyiews  and  Magasines  are  the  great  resouree. 
With  Oraham,  and  the  four  British  Beriews,  repub- 
lished in  New  York,  our  Correspondent  need  never 
be  at  a  loss.  If  she  reads  French,  she  had  better 
subscribe  to  the  Semaine  Litteraire  and  the  Cour- 
rier  dee  Btats  Unis,  in  New  York. 

We  haye  thus,  as  we  think,  laid  out  the  mental 
programme  for  our  unknown  correspondent,  which, 
if  she  follow,  she  will  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  ind 
herself  able  at  least  to  maintain  an  easy  And  respect- 
able position  in  any  society — and  to  rise  as  fas  abore 
that  as  her  natural  intellectual  gifts  will  allow  bar. 
All  that  we  haye  aboye  set  down,  is  an  esgsy.task, 
and  can  be  aohieyed  by  a  resolute,  ambitious  girt,  in 
six  months,  in  the  intervals  of  dressing,  shopping, 
visiting  and  flirting.  But  should  she  find  it  neces- 
sary to  eacroaeh  upon  any  of  these  employments,  let 
her  begin  by  curtailing,  or  altogether  abolishing, 
thelasL 

QAB  AXD  ITS  EFFSCT8  ON  FASHION. 

The  use  of  gas  in  houses  is  scarcely  known  in  Bng- 
laad,  and  not  at  all  in  Paris.  In  economical  Scotp 
land,  gas  in  private  houses  is  universal.  It  has 
been  introduced  by  a  few  of  the  fashionables  in  the 
new  villas  built  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  at  Pas- 
fley,  one  of  tha  suburbs  of  Paris,  but  now  almost  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  city.  The  ladles,  though  charmed 
with  the  manner  in  which  tha  brilliant  light  dis- 
played their  dresses  and  omamsnis,  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  their  com- 
plexions, and  have  invented  a  kind  of  small  circular 
parasol  of  extreme  elegance,  made  either  of  pink  or 
white  moire  anti^tit«H>r  even  guipure  lace— lined 
with  pink  satin.  These  held  before  the  fooe,  give  it 
a  most  agreeable  tinge ;  and  In  mere  receptions  su- 
persede the  use  of  fsns,  which  the  climate  of  Paris 
renders  rarely  necessary. 

OBIOIir  OP  PIN  VONBT. 

Who  knows  the  origin  of  the  term  pin  money,  ap- 
plied to  the  allowance  given  for  ladies' clothes?  Some 


years  ago— we  know  not  how  many-^thera  was  grsat 
distress  among  the  poor  classes  at  Altona,  pa  rtieulaity 
amongst  the  Jews,  who  abound  in  that  city.  Ac 
young  girls  of  the  richer  olasies,  after  exhausting  aU 
the  money  their  scanty  puises  could  command, 
struck  upon  a  new  idea  for  procuring  funds.  They 
most  diligently  sought  for  and  assembled  all  the  lost 
pins — and  having  collected  them,  sold  them  to  pro- 
cure clothing  for  the  poor.  The  parents  of  these 
young  girls,  touched  by  their  charitable  motives; 
and  the  rich  merchants,  shamed  by  their  perseveranoe 
into  charity,  bought  these  pins  at  a  price  far  exceed- 
ing their  intrinsic  v^ue,  so  that  soon  the  sum  ob- 
tained became  considerable.  A  committee  was  then 
formed,  and  a  society,  which  still  exists  in  ai*«t«^ 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Malkish  AroominJ**  Hence, 
ftom  this  circumstance,  the  money  resulting  froii 
the  sale  of  pins  being  applied  to  buy  clothes,  the  ex- 
pression of  pin  money  was  applied  to  allowances  for 
the  same  purpose.  How  much  pin  money  is  now 
given,  but  how  little  is  applied  in  the  original  way 
of  which  the  young  girls  of  Altona  gave  so  bright  an 
example ! 

TABLKS. 

The  Potlchomanie  mania,  a  science  of  which  we 
gave  a  description  some  months  since,  which  is  the 
art  of  converting  glass  vases  into  china,  has  ••> 
tirely  disappeared,  and  a  new  fancy  art  has  taken  its 
place.  The  ladies  now  get  common  deal  tables  mads 
in  elegant  fonns,  ■  entirely  plain.  On  these,  after 
oarefully  cutting  out  either  engravings  or  colored 
plates — when  these  are  all  prepared,  the  wood  is 
smoothly  varnished  and  left  to  dry.  When  perfoetly 
dry,  the  engravings  and  plates  are  tastefully  pasted 
on  to  the  table,  for  which  operation  either  gum 
bic  or  common  paste  may  be  used.  When  thea( 
arranged,  another  coating  of  varnish  must  be  put 
over  the  whole,  taking  care  that  the  engravings  are 
diy  before  it  is  done.  If  the  wood  is  not  dark 
enough,  then  another  coating  of  varnish  should  be 
added,  never  putting  on  one  till  the  other  is  diy. 
The  table,  when  finished,  will  have  the  appearaass 
of  oak,  and  the  plates  will  appear  as  though  painted 
on  the  wood  itself.  Groups  of  fiowers  are  the  best 
adapted  for  the  centre  of  tables — some -persons,  how^ 
ever,  have  out  out  the  colored  fuhion  plates,  aad 
made  pretty  looking  tables,  though  any  other  kind 
of  engraving  is  preferable.  The  expense  of  these 
tables  is  very  trifling,  and  when  flnished,  they  are 
beautiful  ornaments,  and  have  the  appearanea  of 
most  expensive  pieces  ot  furniture. 

▲PRONS. 

English  people,  when  they  travel  on  the  eontinent 
of  Europe,  are  known  by  their  habit  of  wearing 
black  silk  aprons  ss  a  part  of  their  traveling  dress. 
This  fsshion  is  much  followed  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  ladies  even  in  full  street  dress,  wear  a 
black  silk  apron.  This  is  entirely  an  anaohronisn 
in  dress,  for  an  apron  is  meant  to  protect  the  dress, 
and  should  not  be  worn  beyond  the  precinots  of 
home.  Girls,  till  the  age  of  about  twelve  or  fonrtaia, 
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may  be  allowed  to  make  an  ornament  of  thii  artiole 
of  dress,  but  beyond  that  age  aprons  are  never  allow- 
able excepting  at  the  tea  table  or  the  dinner  table. 

Some  flftj  years  ago  there  was  an  apron  mania, 
Mid  many  were  made  in  most  ezpenaiTa  laoe,  which 
SKoeeded  often  the  price  of  the  dress.  At  a  full 
dress  ball,  given  at  Bath,  (then  a  fashionable  water- 
ing place  in  England)  the  Bnohesa  of  Queensbuiy 
presented  herself  for  admittance,  wearing  an  apron 
of  old  point  lace ;  an  heir-loom,  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  committee,  however,  refused  her 
Grace  admittance,  declaring  that  an  apron  was  but 
an  apron,  ef  whatever  material  it  might  happen  to 
ba. 

BOOK-BDrDnro. 
The  fashion  of  binding  books  in  wood  is  now  so 
well  known,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  an  old  fashion, 
though  for  works  of  devotion,  there  is  scarcely  any 
binding  preferable  to  it.  This  idea  was  probably 
■iggestive  of  the  new 'binding  in  carved  ivory. 
These  book  covers  (made  at  Dieppe,  ia  France^)  have 
colored  silks  placed  under  them,  which  silk  ia  visi- 
ble in  the  various  open  spaces  of  the  carving.  A 
book  bound  in  silk,  is  very  pretty  for  ornamental 
works,  such  as  albums  and  souvenirs.  Gilding, 
however,  takes  with  great  difficulty  on  silk,  and  is 
"waj  easily  effaced.  It  is  therefore  a  very  pretty 
■nbstitnte  to  embroider  in  gold  thread  and  eolored 
tflks,  previous  to  giving  the  book  to  the  binder,  a 
pretty  design  with  the  initials  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended  in  the  centre. 

RBTTIirO. 

This  somewhat  obsolete  work  has  been  revived 
with  a  new  application,  and  appears  likely  to  inter> 
fere  with  the  crochet,  so  much  the  fashion  hitherto, 
■Dd  which  has  been  applied  to  everything. 

Napkins  for  cake  dishes  and  for  fruit  dishes,  are 
netted  in  the  finest  Lisle  thread— round  each  of  these 
napkins  is  a  fringe  in  Lisle  thread,  made  to  resemble 
moss.  The  netting  being  completed,  it  is  lined  with 
01k  or  colored  muslin,  the  latter  being  the  best,  at 
tt  will  allow  of  the  frequent  washing  required. 

The  oakes  and  fruit  placed  upon  these  dishes, 
eamt)letee  the  dressing  of  the  table,  and  shows  that 
the  young  ladies  are  on  household  cares  intent.  A 
pretty  custom  has  also  lately  been  introduced  at 
dinners  of  ceremony  in  France,  it  is  that  of  putting 
in  the  wine  glass  at  each  place  destined  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  lady,  a  bouquet  of  well-arranged  flowers. 
To  render  this  fashion  complete,  we  suggest  that  a 
bouquet  of  cigars  should  be  placed  in  each  gtntl^ 
fMn'a  glass.  Flowers  are  an  ancient  ornament  for 
the  table.  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  not  only  had 
them  in  profusion  on  their  tables,  but  at  their  meals 
wore  wreaths  of  rosea  round  their  heads  and  round 


their  neoka— wreaths  which  were  renewed  in  the 
course  of  the  repast  by  slaves.  Now,  as  these  were 
not  the  days  of  **  women's  rights,"  and  women,  as 
we  know,  were  never  admitted  to  the  table  with 
their  husbands  and  hi^  guests,  this  monopoly  of 
roses  was  exclusively  for  the  sterner  sex,  who,  spite 
of  all  classical  and  poetical  traditions,  must,  we 
diould  imagine,  have  but  ill  become  this  delicate 
ornament. 

ov  ABnnoiAL  coLORnro. 

We  give  this  ambiguous  title  to  what  we  are  going 
now  to  say,  because  the  subject  is  a  most  delicate  ona. 
One,  indeed,  on  which  we  scarcely  dare  to  venture 
and  which  we  are  sure  will  be  deemed  by  most 
ladies  a  most  unnecessary  one,  for  every  one  win 
deny  ever  having  had  anything  to  do  wilh  artificial 
colorin^^we  mean  as  applied  to  faces.  "  We  make  no 
invidious  remarks,  but  we  merely  wish  to  say  that 
the  practice  of  "  making  up  the  Omc,"  as  actors  (tha  i 
only  people  obliged  to  paint)  is  a  most  ii^urious  one, 
and  defeats  the  very  o^ect  it  has  in  view,  that  of 
embeUishing. 

The  white  powder,  beside  destroying  the  skin,  de- 
stroys the  play  of  the  features  and  the  expression  of 
the  face ;  besides  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
its  me,  for,  in  a  side  ligfat^  it  can  always  be  detected. 
The  best  prepandon,  that  is,  the  preparation  which 
gives  the  most  brilliantly  white  complexion,  is  bfa^ 
muth  and  French  chalk  mixed  with  rose  water,  but 
then  the  bismuth  has  the  inconvenience  of  turning 
black  when  submittted  to  the  effects  of  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  gas. 

Bouge,  whether  carmine,  vegetable  or  liquid,  is  Iop 
Jurious,  because  it  obstructs  the  natural  perspiration 
firom  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Rouge  besides  gives  a 
bold  brilliancy  to  the  eye  and  a  hardened  expression 
to  the  most  modest.  In  Eu9)pe  the  use  of  rouge,  ao 
prevalent  when  powdered  hair  and  perukes  wens 
worn,  has  gone  entirely  out  with  them.  Neither  in 
Franca,  Eni^and,  Italy  or  Germany,  do  the  ladies 
ever  punt ;  the  Rnssain  ladies  of  high  rank  are  very 
fond  of  heightening  their  fair  and  pale  complexions 
by  the  assistance  of  rouge.  In  all  other  countries 
the  use  of  rouge  is,  excepting  on  the  stage,  entirely 
confined  to  a  class  whose  morality  and  principles  are 
as  fklse  as  their  complexions. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  use  of  both 
white  powder  and  ronge  is  universal ;  and,  in  the 
South,  used  without  any  attempt  at  concealment. 
The  ladies  of  New  York  begin  their  toilette  by  mak- 
ing up  their  faoea— the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  do  not 
so  universally  adopt  this  fuhion.  In  Boston  it  is 
almost  unknown.  But  we  have  seen,  in  a  small  vtt- 
lage  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  fkrmers'  daugh- 
ters begin  tidying  themselves  by  powdering  their 
fikees  firom  the  flour  barrel 
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Danois,  a  young  and  gallant  knight, 

Set  out  tar  Syria,  . 
But  ere  he  fought  the  holy  flghty 

He  humbly  knelt  to  pray 
"  Oh  Tirgin  Motheri  grant  to  me," 

CTwaf  thuf  the  warrior  pray'd,) 
Xhat  I  the  brareft  knight  may  be, 

And  lore  the  fidreet  maid  P 

H. 

Then  tracing  on  the  altar'f  ftone 

nif  loyal  foldier*f  tow, 
He  ft>r  the  ware  fet  oirt  alone, 

To  lay  the  Ifoslem  low ; 
IjBd  when  in  battle  Airioufly 

He  brandished  hie  good  blade, 
He  cried,  *'  Oh  let  me  braTOft  be, 

And  lore  the  fidrest  maid  I** 

m. 

•right  on !  flght  on !  oh  gallant  knight,** 

His  chieflidn  to  him  cried, 
•  And  if  we  win  thif  bloody  fight, 

Hy  daughter  if  your  bride— 
lly  Isabel,  oh,  fair  if  fhe, 

And  true  ae  thy  true  blade— 
And  thou  the  brareft  knight  thall  be 

And  fhe  the  fkireet  maidt** 

17. 

And  at  the  Tirgin*f  facred  fhrine 

Af  knight  and  maiden  knelt, 
The  fkther  bleet  their  lore  dirine; 

While  they  itf  rapturee  felt 
And  knightf  and  ladies  came  to  fee, 

And  bleft  them  while  they  prayed, 
And  flaid,  ''The  brareft  knight  if  he, 

And  fhe  the  fidreft  maidT* 


Parlant  poor  la  Syrie, 
Le  Jenne  et  b«au  Dunois. 

Tenait  prler  Marie 
De  benir  fee  exploits : 

*  FaitefyOh  reine  immortelle.* 
Ifld  dit-il,  en  partant, 

*Que  J*aime  la  pluf  belle, 
St  f oif  le  plof  rainant** 

n. 

n  traga  fur  la  pierre 
Le  ferment  de  Thonnenr, 

Et  ra  f  uirre  a  la  guerre 
Le  oomte,  eon  feigneur ; 

An  noble  rpen  fiddle, 
n  dit  en  oombattant : 

*  Amour  a  la  pluf  beB«^ 
Hbnneur  an  plus  raillant** 

m 

•Onluldoitlarletoire 
Tndment,**  dit  le  feigneur; 

*  Puis  que  tu  fide  ma  gloire 
Je  ferai  ton  bonheur. 

De  ma  flile  Ifabelle 
Soif  l*Apouz  a  Tinf tant ; 

(W  elle  est  la  pluf  beHe, 
Bt  toi  le  pluf  raillant.** 

IT. 

A  ranter  de  Maria 

Df  eontraotent  tone  deux, 
Oette  union  chMe 

Qui  faola  rend  henreux. 
QiaouB  dans  la  ch^elle 

IMsatt  en  lee  royant; 

*  Amour  A  la  pluf  belle, 
Honnenr  an  plus  ralllant.** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Lord  Damley  comes  from  Eugliind  to  Scotland — Meet- 
ing with  Mary  at  Wemyss  Caittle — His  Personal  Ap- 
pearance— ^The  Reformed  Lords  dislike  and  fear  him — 
Ilia  Romantic  Secret  Marriage  with  the  Queen  brought 
'about  by  Rizzio>— He  is  made  Earl  of  Ross~-Con- 
spiraey  to  seize  the  Queen  and  Damley — Murray  and 
the  Protestant  Lords  go  into  Rebellion— Damley  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Albany — The  Public  Marriage  and  the 
Evangelical  Serenade — Queen  Elizabeth's  Indigna- 
tion— She  sends  Assistance  to  Murray  and  the  Rebels, 
fand  sends  Tamworth  to  insult  Damley — Knox  insults 
him  too. 

The  queen  looked  oyer  the  castle  wall, 

Ueheld  both  dale  and  down ; 
And  there  she  saw  young  Waters 

Come  riding  to  the  town. 

Childe  Watbeb. 

This  new  master  will  have  brief  days  in  Scotland. — 
Rakdolpr. 

On  3d  of  February,  15G5,  Henry,  Lord  Dam- 
ley, left  London  for  Scotliuid,  where  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  already  established. 
He  came  away  with  tlie  consent  of  the  enigmati- 
cal Elizabeth,  and  carried  letters  from  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  to  Randolph.  The  motive  of  the 
English  queen  in  letting  the  young  man  go,  as 
well  as  his  father,  must  bo  a  puzzle.  It  is  a 
hard  task  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  ordinary 
female  mind,  and  history  must  be  baffled  when 
it  attempts  to  fathom  the  intent  of  Elizabeth 
Tudor,  a  despotic  woman,  full  of  jealousies  and 
coquetries.  The  probability  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  she  believed  the  marriage 
with  Damley  would  drive  the  Scottish  nobles 
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into  rebellion.  She  might  have  prophesed,  with 
the  foresight  of  Nostradamus,  that  it  would  end 
in.  blood.  She  let  Damley  depart,  and  when  ho 
was  on  the  point  of  doing  what  he  went  to  do, 
she  shrieked  his  recall,  and  fixing  her  fangs  in 
his  poor  mother,  flung  her  into  the  Tower  of 
London ;  letting  the  world  understand,  by  these 
acts,  that  the  approaching  marriage  uras  not  at 
all  to  her  mind. 

Outriding  his  servants,  Lord  Damley  crossed 
the  Border,  and  proceeded,  by  hasty  stages,  to 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  found  that  the  queen  was 
absent  on  one  of  her  slow  circuits,  and  rested  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  was  visited  by  seve- 
ral of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  seemed  at  first  to 
be  favorably  impressed  by  his  manners,  and 
called  him  <^a  fair,  jolly  young  man."  But 
there  were  others  who  disliked  him  firom  the 
beginning,  knowing  Ms  Catholic  education,  and 
being  persuaded  that  if  he  should  marry  the 
queen,  thoy  may  expect  the  damage  and  curtail- 
ment of  ihcir  estates.  This  is  stated  by  Ran- 
dolph, who  knew  everything,  and  to  whom  Mor- 
ton, Qlencaim,  and  others,  had  declared  they 
had  much  rather  another  had  come  in  his  plac&— 
meaning  the  Protestant  Leicester.  At  the  end 
of  three  days,  Damley  received  a  letter  from  hia 
father — ^who  was  in  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom— advising  him  to  wait  on  the  queen  imme- 
diately. He  therefore  crossed  the  Forth  into 
Fife,  and  went,  on  IGth  February,  to  Wemyss 
Castle,  where  Mary  was  staying,  with  Melville, 
Rizzio,  and  some  female  attendants.    This  place, 
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Firth,  and  commanding  a  noblo  view  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Burrounding  scenery,  was  an  old 
and  lonely  residence,  affording  but  scanty  ac- 
commodations for  such  a  company. 

Here,  on  the  evening  of  the  above  day,  the 
queen  saw  her  kinsman,  Henry  Stuart,  once 
again;  though  to  many  she  seemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving him  for  the  first  time.  He  entered, 
booted  and  spurred,  in  his  riding-dress,  to  show 
the  eagerness  of  his  respect ;  and  as  he  bowed 
before  the  young  sovereign  in  the  flush  of  sharp 
exercise  and  a  natural  bashfulness,  she  was 
struck  by  the  change  which  four  years  had  made 
in  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  now  in  his 
twentieth  year,  of  a  fair  handsome  presence,  and 
very  slight  and  tall.  Sir  James  Melville,  to 
whom  he  was  known  in  England,  came  forward 
to  introduce  him  on  this  occasion  to  his  beauti- 
ful cousin;  and  it  was  observed  by  tiose  pre- 
sent, that  she  seemed  satii<fied  with  the  man 
whom  she  had  resolved  on  choosing  for  her  hus- 
band. She  blushed  as  she  offered  him  her 
hand — which  he  took  and  carried  to  his  lips — 
and,  giving  him  courteous  welcome  to  Scotland, 
she  proceeded  to  inquire  the  particulars  of  his 
journey.  A  short  conversation  followed,  during 
which  he  presented  the  queen  with  a  letter  from 
Elizabeth;  and  then  he  rose  and  quitted  the 
room  to  change  his  dress,  Mary,  in  a  cheerful 
way,  advising  him  to  endure  as  well  as  he  might 
the  rather  inconvenient  quarters  which  the  old 
house  could  afford  him. 

After  he  was  gone,  Melville  and  the  ladies 
present  began  to  compare  notes,  in  a  manner 
very  complimentary  to  Lord  Damley;  and  the 
queen,  half  laughing,  turned  to  Mary  Seton,  and 
said  he  was  the  fairest  and  best  proportioned 
long  man  she  had  seen  for  a  good  while.  Dam- 
ley^s  fresh  color  and  height  gave  him  an  appear- 
ance of  comeliness.  But  he  was  delicate  and 
rickly,  and  had  outgrown  his  strength.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  him  given  in  Walpole's  "  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors ;"  and  if  he  in  any  way  re- 
sembled it,  he  must  have  been  a  very  plain-look- 
ing youth,  with  very  light,  big  eyes,  and  a  closely 
cropped  head — such  a  person  as  Mary  Stuart 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  fall  in  love  with.  But  she 
seems  to  have  thought  him  good-looking,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  think  him  otherwise. 
The  young  people  remained  in  Wcmyss  Castle 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
with  a  ceremonious  cheerfulness.  Damley  rode 
thence  on  19th  February,  to  visit  his  father  at 
Dunkeld,  and  Mary  went  to  Edinburgh.  In  a 
few  days  the  young  man  proceeded  thither  also, 
and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  reformers, 


went,  on  one  occasion,  with  Murray  to  hear  John 
Knox  preach. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  Protestant  chiefs, 
with  Murray  and  Morton  at  their  head,  distrusted 
and  disliked  him,  and  after  his  arrival,  still  con- 
tinued to  negotiate  for  Mary's  marriage  with 
Elizabeth's  favorite.  Chatclhcrault,  Murray, 
and  Argyll,  entered  into  a  compact  that  they 
would  unite  against  and  oppose  *'all  but  Qod 
and  the  queen  " — the  a/Z,  of  course,  meaning  the 
Lennoxes  and  Darnlcy.  At  the  same  time,  Len- 
nox, on  his  side,  made  an  agreement  in  opposi- 
tion, with  Athol,  Caithness,  and  other  lords; 
and  the  queen,  on  several  occasions,  declared 
she  would  not  be  restricted  in  the  projctico  of  her 
religion.  This  was  full  of  menace  for  the  Pro- 
testant lords  and  their  pure  doctrine ;  and  thus 
arose  the  storm  in  which  Lord  Damley  was 
fated  to  perish.  Just  then,  like  the  bird  of 
storms,  the  petrel,  the  restless  Bothwell,  coming 
home  from  France,  made  his  sudden  appearance 
at  his  own  castle  of  Hermitage,  in  the  midst  of 
his  Liddesdale  people.  The  reformers  raised  a 
great  cry,  for  they  knew  the  Border  chief  would 
be  on  the  side  of  the  queen  in  any  strife  of 
swords.  Mary's  advocates  think  it  necessary  to 
say  he  came  back  without  her  consent.  But  it  is 
certain,  ho  came  home  in  the  belief  she  may  now 
want  his  assistance,  seeing  she  was  willing  to 
free  herself  from  Murray,  and  rely  on  the  Len- 
noxes. And  we  may  be  sure  that,  though  she 
had  driven  him  out  of  the  realm,  his  coming  was 
not  very  displeasing  to  her.  Having  resolved  fjo 
marry,  she  no  longer  regai-ded  him  with  alarm, 
and  knew  that  she  may  soon  stand  in  need  of  his 
stout  soldiership.  Bothwell,  however,  made  a 
mistake  at  this  time.  The  period  for  his  pardon 
was  not  yet  come. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  who  looked  on  the  pro- 
posed marriage  of  the  queen  with  dislike,  and 
who  received  the  support  of  Cecil  and  the  Eng- 
lish influence  in  his  opposition  to  it,  could  now 
see  himself  on  the  point  of  being  removed  from 
his  post  of  first  minister  and  keeper  of  his  sister, 
and  prepared  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion. 
The  changes  threatened  by  the  Catholic  marriage 
alarmed  the  whole  Protestant  interest.  The  no- 
bles of  that  party  began  to  exclaim  against  the 
insolence  of  Signer  David  Rizzio,  who  was  now 
recognized  as  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen, 
and  the  secretary  of  her  foreign  correspondence. 
So  savagely  did  some  of  those  chieftains  feel  on 
the  subject,  that  in  going  through  the  rooms  and 
passages  of  Holyrood,  they  would  shoulder  the 
little  Piedmontcsc  whenever  they  met  him,  and 
scowl  at  him  in  a  terrible  manner.     David  had 
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latterly  put  on  a  rather  triumphant  look,  it  was 
said,  along  with  a  more  costly  kind  of  dress,  and 
his  presumption  was  considered  altogether  un- 
bearable. Sir  James  MeWille,  one  whom  the 
queen  wished  to  retain  at  her  court  in  the  capa 
city  of  her  friendly  counsellor,  told  her  one  day, 
that  Rizzio  should  stay  a  little  more  in  the  back- 
ground, to  avoid  giving  offence,  reminding  her 
of  the  fate  of  the  too  familiar  Chastelar.  Mary 
thanked  Melville  for  his  frankness,  but  said  that 
David  was  her  secretary  and  letter-writer,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  be 
always  near  her,  and  in  close  interourse  with 
her.  He  was  her  servant,  she  said,  and  should 
do  his  duty  in  his  proper  office.  The  queen  be- 
gan now  to  grow  more  confident  than  heretofore, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration  of  something 
of  the  old  Catholic  ascendency. 

As  for  that  ill-shaped,  swarthy  little  Pied- 
montese,  he  was  a  greater  favorite  with  Darnley 
than  with  Queen  Mary,  having  made  himself  the 
confidant  of  the  young  prince,  and  acting  as  his 
go-between  in  the  delicate  and  pleasant  business 
of  the  courtship.  David  would  carry  messages, 
bring  back  replies,  interpret  them  comfortably, 
and  give  hopes  that  looked  as  bright  and  happy 
as  certainties.  Curiously  enough,  that  courtship 
was  not  concluded  at  once.  Damloy  first  pre- 
sented Mary  with  a  ring;  which  she  refused, 
with  a  grave  coquetry ;  and  in  March,  1666,  the 
affair,  so  closely  watched  by  almost  all  the  courts 
of  Western  Europe,  was  still  undecided.  Ran- 
dolph and  others  affected  to  think  the  young 
queen  was  still  weighing  the  merits  of  the  Dud- 
ley proposal.  But  when  Elizabeth,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  written  at  this  time,  declared  that 
even  if  Mary  married  Leicester,  her  title  to  the 
English  throne  could  jiot  be  positively  declared, 
the  Scottish  queen  exclaimed  her  good  sister  was 
abusing  her,  and  only  making  her  waste  her 
time.  lYhereupon,  that  good  sister  wrote  so 
fierce  a  letter  to  Mary,  that  the  latter,  though 
possessing  nerves  of  great  steadiness,  was  greatly 
shocked,  and  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  now  an  end  of  the  Leicester  project, 
and  Mary  prepared  for  her  marriage  with  Dam- 
ley  ;  but  it  was  in  the  midst  of  much  discourage- 
ment. Even  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorridne, 
sent  a  messenger  to  dissuade  her  from  such  a 
union,  representing  at  the  same  time,  that  Dam- 
ley  was  only  a  ffenlil  hutaudtanj  (a  conceited, 
feeble  coxcomb,)  utterly  unfit  to  be  her  husband. 
And  this  was  the  truth;  as  Mary  afterward 
found  out  to  her  sorrow.  But  she  was  now  fully 
bent  on  her  object  She  did  not  marry  Darnley 
fbr  love.     Her  nature  was  free  from  any  of  the 


soft  feelings  or  leanings.  Her  mind  was  clear, 
cold,  and  ambitious.  Her  great  object  was  the 
crown  of  England,  by  way  of  succession;  and 
the  jealous  enmity  of  Elizabeth  only  urged  her 
to  pursue  this  object  with  the  greater  earnest- 
ness. She  knew  that  in  marrying  Darnley,  she 
should  doubly  strengthen  her  pretension  to  the 
British  sceptre,  and  she  resolved  to  wed  him,  in 
spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  oppositions  that 
may  be  offered.  If  he  was  weak  and  foolish,  so 
young,  he  would  grow  older,  and  may  grow 
wiser  and  better.  This  was  Mary's  seerei 
thought  now,  as  it  was  her  open  argument  in  a 
later  day  of  grief  and  tribulation.  In  Scotland, 
as  we  have  said,  the  feeling  against  Darnley  was 
far  stronger  than  that  of  personal  dislike.  The 
peers  and  people  identified  him  with  a  Catholic 
restoration;  and  Mary  could  perceive  a  senti- 
ment of  opposition  on  every  side  of  her,  at  this 
period.  She  now  attended  mass  more  freely 
than  before,  and  the  Evangelism  of  the  land 
shuddered  at  the  sinister  omen.  It  not  only 
shuddered,  but  spoke  out  Mary,  being  on  one 
of  her  circuits,  visited,  in  passing,  the  house  of 
the  Laird  of  Lundy.  As  she  was  about  to  enter, 
the  owner,  an  aged  man,  with  white  flowing  hair 
and  beard,  knelt  before  her,  and  in  a  little 
speech,  told  her  his  house,  his  lands  and  his 
stalwart  sons,  were  all  at  her  servive,  but  im- 
plored her  not  to  have  mass  said  in  his  home- 
stead. The  queen  calmly  asked,  why  ?  Where- 
upon the  venerable  old  laird  informed  her  he 
knew  it  was  **  worse  than  th»muckle  devle  T' 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  strife  of  religions 
feeling  must  have  been  very  savage  indeed,  when 
the  blood  of  a  man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
could  feel  so  hot  and  bitter  on  the  subject — ^in 
the  very  presence,  too,  .of  his  sovereign. 

Mary  now  sent  messengers  to  the  varions 
courts  to  announce  her  marriage  with  the  Lord 
Henry  Darnley.  She  sent  also  to  Rome,  de- 
manding a  dispensation  to  wed  him  who  was  her 
cousin  german — his  mother  being  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  half  sister  to  James  V.  But  in 
this  matter,  which  so  nearly  interested  her,  she 
neither  waited  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope, 
nor  the  assent  of  the  court  of  France,  which  she 
had  demanded.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  is 
mingled  with  as  much  mystery  as  involved  the 
wild  act  which  annulled  it,  and  it  seems  as  full 
of  romance  as  any  other  incident  of  her  history. 
It  is  curious  and  will  be  new  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  that  Mary  Stuart  was  united  to  her 
fatal  husband,  in  a  secret  marriage,  about  four 
months  before  her  public  nuptials  wore  cele- 
brated.   A  document  dlfi^o't^^^  ^  ^«<«  i«»% 
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ftgo,  by  Prince  Alexander  Labanoff,  in  the  ar- 
chWes  of  Florence,  states  this  fact  It  is  a  his- 
tory in  Italian  of  the  doings  in  Scotland,  Arom 
the  time  of  Mary's  arriyal  from  France  till  after 
her  marriage  with  Damley,  addressed  to  Cosmo 
I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Toscany ;  and  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  written  by  Dayid  himself.  The 
occnrrence  took  place  at  Stirling  Castle,  where 
the  qneen,  accompanied  by  Damley  and  her 
eonrt,  took  np  her  residence  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1565.  Damley  had  an  apartment  of  the 
eastle  to  himself,  with  officers  and  attendants, 
while  he  and  they  were  supplied  from  the  royal 
kitchen.  During  his  illness  of  a  few  days  he 
was  carefully  attended,  by  the  queen's  orders, 
and  supplied  with  ererything  he  needed.  It  was 
after  his  recovery,  on  8th  of  April,  that  the  wed- 
ding seems  to  have  taken  place.  With  reference 
to  it,  the  Italian  writer  says : 

*'  Dafid,  thinking  to  do  boUi  the  one  and  the 
other  of  them  a  pleasure,  brought  them  to  con- 
tract marriage;  and  they  were,  by  a  chaplain, 
Gatholically  wedded  in  the  room  of  said  David, 
without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  two  that 
were  sent  to  England  and  France.  Of  which  the 
Queen  of  England  being  adfised,  she  greatly 
complained  to  Lethington,  who  could  hardly  be- 
liere  it ;  but  the  said  queen,  being  well  informed, 
assured  him  ilrroly  of  the  concluded  marriage, 
and  so  Lethington  returned  immediately  to  Scot- 
land." 

In  the  fbregoing,  the  writer  speaks  of  David's 
agency,  and  lays  some  stress  on  the  act  of  doing 
the  pair  a  pleasure,  according  to  the  common 
ideas  of  such  things.  But  there  was  no  pleasure 
in  the  business  at  all ;  and  the  gravest  reasons 
of  state  policy  were  those  which  controlled  the 
whole  proceeding.  Mary  was  afraid  the  mai^ 
riage  would  be  prevented,  violently,  or  otherwise. 
It  was  this  which  led  her  to  attach  Damley  to 
her  own  court  and  keep  him  under  her  own  roof. 
She  knew  that  the  Guises  and  the  court  of  France 
were  against  the  match,  and  felt  of  course  that 
Eliiabeth  and  her  own  reformers  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  it.  Murray,  she  knew,  was  at  that 
very  moment  gathering  forces,  and  she  might 
have  received  a  hint  of  his  design  to  seize  Len- 
nox and  Damley,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
English  at  Berwick,  who  participated  in  the  plot 
She  was  almost  alone,  surrounded  by  traitors  or 
open  enemies,  and,  bent  on  baffling  them  all,  she 
agreed  to  wed  her  husband  secretly;  and  this 
being  done,  she  awaited  with  a  calmer  mind,  the 
chances  of  events  at  home  and  the  result  of  her 
messages  to  foreign  courts  and  the  Pope.  That 
crypt- wedding,  being  buixed  abroad  and  revealed 


to  Elizabeth,  was  calculated  to  damage  Mary  in 
public  report,  and  her  enemies  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  transaction,  David 
Rizzio  showed  himself  the  sly  and  faithful  friend 
of  both  parties ;  and  the  return  he  received  f^om 
Damley,  before  a  year  was  at  an  end,  was  as 
ungrateful  as  it  was  ferocious. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  now  began 
to  show  their  dissent  from  the  queen's  views  and 
policy.     The  former  had  promised  to   support 
her  in  her  marriage,  if  she  would  allow  him  to 
manage  matters,  and  pledge  herself  to  discounte- 
nance the  hopes  of  the  Catholics.     That  idea  of 
a  Catholic  restoration,  threatening  their  rent- 
rolls,  terrified  them  all ;  and  Knox  and  his  bre- 
thren kept  up  a  continual  thunder  of  warning 
and  denunciation,  which  raised  the  ferment  of 
men's  minds.   The  queen's  religion  was  outraged 
in  her  own  palace.   One  day,  a  gentleman  named 
Moffat,  a  pious,  light-headed  person,  and  as  great 
a  hater  of  superstition  as  the  Laird  of  Lundy, 
came  to    the  door  of   the  Chapel    Royal    and, 
seeing  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  very  act 
of  saying  mass,  drew  his  sword,  under  strong 
evangelical  feeling,  and  made  at  him,  hacking 
and  hewing  candlesticks,  crosses,  pictures,  and 
everything  in  his  way,  whUe  the  poor  idolater, 
who  had  fled  at  the  first  onset  behind  some 
tapestry,  remained  there  trembling  for  his  life, 
till  the  reformer  had  demolished  everything  and 
gone  off  satisfied.     Such  occurrences  only  the 
more  strongly  urged  Mary  to  strengthen  herself 
with  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  Catholic  Len- 
noxes, and  win  over  to  her  side  as  strong  a  party 
of  her  nobles  as  possible.     Bothwell  was  at  Her- 
mitage, ready  to  come  to  her  with  a  drawn  sword 
and  a  force  of  Border  spears.     But  he  was  under 
the  ban  of  outlawry,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  and 
the  Protestant  lords  loudly  exclaimed  against  his 
illegal  return.     As  matters  stood,   the    queen 
could  do  no  less  than  summon  him  to  Edinburgh 
to  answer  the  charge  against  him.     A  day  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, the  accuser,  resolved  to  crush  so  influential 
an  adherent  of  the  queen,  prepared  his  forces 
and  came  to  Edinburgh,  attended  by  an  armed 
train  of  nearly  5,000  men.     Bothwell,  who  was 
not  in  a  position  to  maintain  his  quarrel  against 
such  a  power,  refused  to  appear  on  the  day  of 
assize ;  and  his  opponents  were  proceeding  to 
deprive  him  of  his  honors  and  estates,  when  the 
queen  interfered  and  ordered  the  court  to  be 
broken  up.     She  would  not  calmly  see  a  noble- 
man, who  stood  ready  to  be  one  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  her  cause,  broken  and  beggared  by 
thoee  whom  she  knew  to  be  her  crueleet  and 
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deadliest  enemies.  But,  seeing  that  the  Border 
£arl  did  not  appear,  she  ordered  him  to  Icaye 
the  kingdom  and  return  whence  he  came.  Both- 
well  obeyed,  and  disappeared  into  exile,  or  under 
hiding.  But  the  day  was  close  at  hand,  he  knew 
when  he  may  again  carry  his  pennon  openly 
from  Hermitage  to  Holyrood. 

Mary  haying  found  it  necessary  to  propitiate 
her  jealous  nobility  and  win  them  to  her  Tiews, 
procured  a  document  expressing  their  assent  to 
her  marriage  and  proceeded  to  obtain  their  sig- 
natures. In  the  beginning  of  May,  she  requested 
Murray  to  sign  it.  But  he  positiyely  refused, 
saying  he  belieyed  Damley  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  Protestant  religion.  Murray  also  knew  that 
Damley  was  an  enemy  to  the  earl's  aggrandize- 
ment; for,  the  young  man  glancing  oyer  the 
map  of  the  Murray  estates,  said  the  earl  **had 
got  too  much.''  The  dislike  of  the  latter  was 
sharpened  by  a  strong  personal  consideration. 
The  queen  was  highly  incensed  by  his  refusal, 
and  the  manner  of  it,  and  broke  with  him  de- 
cisiyely  from  that  moment.  Chatelherault  was 
induced  to  sign  the  documents,  being  promised 
that  none  of  his  estates  should  be  touched ;  and 
Morton,  in  secret  understanding  with  Murray, 
signed  it,  on  receiying  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
a  demission  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Angus. 
A  great  number  of  powerful  names  followed  in 
her  fayor,  and  her  spirit  rose.  She  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Lethington,  then  on  his  way 
from  London  to  Scotland,  desiring  him  to  return 
to  Elizabeth  and  say  that,  haying  been  too  long 
beguiled  by  her,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  now 
about  to  choose  her  husband  by  the  adyice  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  Throckmorton  says  the 
letter  of  instructions  wanted  neither  eloquence, 
despite,  anger,  loye  nor  passion.  At  the  same 
time  Mary  openly  and  bitterly  reproached  her 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  for  the  unklndness 
and  treachery  of  his  conduct  toward  her.  She 
was  now  resolutely  determined  on  the  marriage 
against  all  opponents.  Throckmorton,  who  was 
sent  by  Elizabeth  to  try  and  stop  it,  by  any 
eifort  of  jugglery  in  his  power,  saw  that  it  was 
not  revocable,  and  wrote  back  to  say  it  could  only 
be  dissolyed  in  one  way,  and  that  was  "by  yio- 
lence."  That  was  just  what  Mary  feared  when 
she  resoWed  to  wed  Darnley  by  anticipation  in 
the  secretary's  room  at  Stirling. 

The  queen  now  held  an  imposing  Chapter  of 
the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  at  which  she  made 
Damley,  still  in  yery  delicate  health,  a  knight ; 
whereupon  he,  in  turn,  knighted  fourteen  Scot- 
tish nobles  who  were  to  be  his  companions.  He 
was  alBO  created  Lord  of  Ardmanaoh  and  Barl  of 


Ross;  and,  to  a  superficial  obsenrer,  eyery thing 
seemed  to  promise  fair  for  the  contemplated 
union.  But  the  conspiracy  which  was  to  destroy 
the  young  prince  was  already  on  foot,  and  Mur- 
ray and  his  adherents  were  arranging  their  pro- 
gramme of  rebellion.  Meanwhile,  another  ele- 
ment of  sorrow  and  discomfiture  was  mingling 
with  the  unhappy  fortunes  of  Mary.  It  grew  up 
between  herself  and  Damley,  and  brought  about 
the  destruction  of  both  in  the  end.  The  young 
man  was  haughty  and  self-willed;  not  much  more 
so,  perhaps,  than  other  youths  of  the  same  rank ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  machinations  that  sur- 
rounded him,  the  most  unfayorable  traits  of  hU 
character  were  sure  to  be  brought  out  and  made 
yisible.  He  was  too  young  to  be  master  of  the 
prudence  necessary  to  guide  him  through  his 
difficulties.  He  had  offended  Murray  by  declar- 
ing openly  that  the  Earl  had  got  too  much ;  from 
his  sick  bed  he  threatened  at  one  time  to  knock 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  oyer  the  pate;  at 
another,  he  threw  a  Protestant  psalm-book  into 
the  fire ;  and,  at  another,  he  drew  his  dagger  on 
the  Justice  Clerk,  Bellenden,  who  had  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  queen  did  not  find  it  pro- 
dent,  just  then,  to  make  him  Duke  of  Albany ; 
and  the  fact  that  Mary  did  not  herself  make  the 
statement  shows  that  she,  too,  had  begun  to  ex- 
perience his  temper,  and  did  not  wish  to  discuaa 
the  matter  with  him.  No  doubt,  Damley  knew 
that  the  greatest  opposition  was  made  against 
eyerything  tending  to  do  him  honor  and  aggran- 
dize him,  and  being  incensed  against  the  reformed 
nobles,  he  expected  that  Mary  would  haye  justi- 
fied him  boldly  and  with  a  high  hand.  He  could 
not  understand  her  prudent  caution ;  and  thua  a 
feeling  of  dissension  grew  up  between  them, 
anxiously  and  cunningly  encouraged  by  Morton, 
Lethington,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  conapiratora. 
These  men  began  to  affect  great  zeal  for  the 
queen,  and  take  her  aide  in  eyery  queation  of 
difference  between  her  and  Damley.  An  opinion 
soon  gained  strength  among  them,  aa  Randolph 
testifies,  that  God  must  either  send  the  young 
man  a  short  end,  or  themselyes  a  miserable  life, 
under  such  a  state  and  goyemment  aa  they  were 
likely  to  haye.  This  ia  the  key  of  the  coming 
catastrophes. 

Meanwhile,  Queen  Elizabeth  waa  manoeuv- 
ring, in  her  own  right  royal  fashion.  She  had 
allowed  Lennox  and  Damley  to  go  to  Scotland; 
and  now,  when  ahe  heard  that  the  latter  waa 
secretly  married  to  the  Queen  of  Scota,  she  threw 
Lady  Lennox  and  her  son  Chariea  into  prison, 
and  bid  Randolph  giye  Lennox  and  his  son  pe- 
remptory ordera  to  come  bock  to  London.    And 
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yet  she  bad  certainly  connived  at  the  chance  of 
that  marriage.  "  Qaeen  Elizabeth  was  not  sorry 
in  her  heart  at  the  marriage,"  says  John  Knox, 
A  strong  witness  in  this  case,  **  because,  if  Queen 
Mary  had  married  a  foreign  prince  it  had  been 
an  access  to  her  greatness."  We  must,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Elizabeth  played  a 
fierce,  double  part,  resolving  to  embarrass  the 
Scottish  Queen,  and  intending  that  her  nuptials 
with  a  Catholic  prince  should  be  the  signal  of  a 
Protestant  rebellion  in  Scotland.  And  so  it  was. 
She  saw  the  coming  horrors  and  helped  them 
along.  If  she  was  fated  to  be  a  barren  stock, 
she  was  determined  to  make  it  a  firebrand  for 
her  unfortunate  wedded  rival. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1565,  having  been 
informed  by  Randolph  that  both  Lennox  and 
Damley  refused  to  obey  her  summons,  she  wrote 
to  her  ambassador  promising  to  support  the  Earl 
of  Murray  and  his  party  in  their  efforts  to  hinder 
the  marriage — that  is,  the  public  marriage.  She 
had  heard  of  a  secret  marriage,  or  some  foolish 
matter  of  that  kind,  and  instead  of  desiring,  for 
the  honor  of  her  kinswoman,  that  the  regular 
ceremony  may  take  place  to  repair  the  inform- 
ality, she  tried  to  spoil  the  whole  business  ;  and, 
if  there  was  any  infamy,  leave  her  good  sister 
and  cousin  weltering  in  it.  None  of  the  softer 
charities  of  woman  ever  grew  upon  the  granite 
of  Elizabeth's  heart.  She  angrily  incited  Mur- 
ray to  forbid  the  bans;  and  he  proceeded  to 
take  his  course.  Queen  Mary  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  her  nobles  to  meet  at  Perth,  on  22d 
of  June ;  but  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Argyll  and 
others  refused  to  be  present,  the  former  declaring 
that  the  newly-created  Earl  of  Ross,  his  father 
and  their  party,  had  laid  a  plot  against  his 
(Murray's)  life.  Grant,  a  servant  of  the  latter, 
having  insulted  Stuart,  of  the  royal  household, 
the  latter  determined,  it  was  said,  to  take  his 
revenge  on  the  arrival  of  Murray's  people  at 
Perth.  It  was  expected  that  the  Earl  himself 
would  interfere  in  any  fight  with  his  followers, 
and  so  give  the  Lennoxes  an  opportunity  to  kill 
him.  Buchanan  says  Damley  intended  to  force 
a  personal  quarrel  on  Murray  and  have  him 
stabbed — the  first  blow  to  be  given  by  Riszio. 
That  last  clause  is  George  Buchanan  all  over. 
The  advocates  of  Mary  deny  that  any  such  con- 
spiracy existed.  She  came  forward  and  openly 
invited  Murray  and  his  friends  to  prove  their 
assertions,  promising  them  the  amplest  justice. 
But  Murray  refused  to  produce  his  witnesses, 
though  repeatedly  summoned  to  do  so.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  of  Damley's  angry 
words  gave  rise  to  this  r^ort^  and  it  was  known 


that  there  was  no  man  in  Scotland  he  hated  more 
than  Murray.  If  any  scuf&e  had  taken  place  at 
Perth,  there  were,  no  doubt,  those  who  would  not 
hesitate  an  instant  to  kill  the  plotting  friend  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil. 

At  all  events,  Murray's  part  was  taken ;  and, 
with  Argyll  and  other  lords,  he  went  into  open 
rebellion,  leaving  his  friends  and  fellow-conspira- 
tors, Morton,  Lethington,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and 
others,  in  clo^e  attendance  on  the  queen,  and  pre. 
pared,  should  any  reverse  overtake  those  rebel% 
to  use  their  influence  for  the  protection  of  their 
property  and  their  recall,  in  due  time,  from  exile. 
This,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  was  a  curious 
part  of  the  strategy  which  hampered  and  de- 
stroyed the  young  queen.  One  half  of  her  trai- 
tors were  always  to  be  in  favor  and  hold  the  reins 
of  power,  that,  in  this  way,  they  may  ensure  one 
another  against  the  chances  of  rebellion  or  mur- 
der, and  otherwise  aid  and  comfort  one  another. 
As  we  proceed  we  shall  perceive  how  the  Scottish 
aristocracy  carried  out  this  treacherous  and 
subtle  system,  to  the  overthrow  of  Mary. 

While  the  queen's  Convention  sat  at  Perth, 
Murray  presided  over  another  which  had  met  at 
his  summons  in  Edinburgh,  on  24th  of  June. 
The  latter  was  encouraged  by  the  "blustering 
trumpets  "  of  John  Knox,  and  the  preachers  who 
vehemently  pronounced  the  church  of  God  in 
danger,  and  called  on  the  nobles  and  people  to 
prevent  by  the  sword,  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
with  a  Catholic.  The  Congregation  lords  asked 
Randolph  if  the  Governor  of  Berwick  would  re- 
ceive and  keep  in  custody  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  Damley,  if  these  were  delivered  up  to  him, 
and  the  ambassador  replied  with  a  grim  smile, 
that  the  English  "would  take  their  own,  how- 
ever they  got  them."  The  great  object  of  the 
rebel  lords  was  to  pounce  on  the  father  and  son, 
and  convey  them  to  an  English  prison,  while 
Murray  had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Mary,  in  his  mother's  strong  Castle  of 
Lochleven.  The  quality  of  the  ancient  Greek 
drama — the  fate  which  controlled  its  course — is 
visible  in  this  history.  Mary  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, destined  to  be  the  victim  of  fraud  and 
violence — foreign  and  domestic.  She  was  des- 
tined to  Lochleven  before  she  married  Darnley — 
before  Morton,  Maitland  and  Bothwell  had  de- 
stroyed him ;  and  she  was  marked  for  dethroutt- 
ment  before  her  forced  marriage  with  thut  savage 
Border  chief.  We  see  the  inevitable  current 
which  bears  her  along,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  true  judgment  respecting  her  history. 
Just  at  this  juncture  her  IVotestant  nobles  were 
preparing  against  her  a  sudden  movement  like 
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that  by  which  Bothwell  subsequently  helped  to 
discrown  her.  They  meant  to  seize  her,  and  the 
Lennoxes  along  with  her,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Perth  and  Callander. 

It  was  known,  that  at  the  end  of  June,  she 
would  leave  the  former  place  with  Darnley,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  her  court,  and  ride  to  Lord 
Liyingstone's  castle  at  Callander,  where  she  was 
to  stand  sponsor  to  one  of  his  children.  Murray, 
Argyll  and  Rothes  prepared  to  intercept  them  all, 
at  the  Kirk  of  Beith.  The  former  lay  at  Loch- 
leren,  Argyll  at  Castle  Campbell,  and  Rothes  at 
a  place  called  the  Parenwell.  Mary,  however, 
had  notice  of  their  intentions,  and  leaving  Perth 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  her  train,  sur- 
rounded by  three  hundred  horsemen,  rode  rapidly 
past  the  Kirk,  before  her  traitors  were  aware, 
and  so  escaped  to  Callander,  where  she  attended 
the  christening,  and  afterward  listened  to  a  Pro- 
testant discourse— for  Lord  Livingstone  was  a 
convert  to  the  new  creed.  The  conspiracy  is 
vouched  for  by  Mary  herself;  and  near  forty 
earls,  barons  and  bishops,  (Argyll  and  Rothes 
among  them,)  have  left  on  record  a  declaration 
that  Murray  (who  pretended  to  be  sick,  at  Loch- 
leven,  at  the  time,)  had  planned  the  scheme  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  up  Darnley  to  Elizabeth, 
and  putting  the  queen  into  a  prison.  A  consid- 
eration of  these  things  enables  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend the  deadly  movements  of  that  period, 
and  to  see  the  logical  course  of  those  events 
which  Mignet  and  others  have  looked  on  as  the 
eternal  enigmas  of  history. 

While  the  queen  rested  at  Callander,  she  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  in  rebellion  and  en- 
camped on  St.  Leonard's  Crags.  She  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  the  capital,  where  she  found 
that  the  insurgents  had  dispcrifed  on  her  ap- 
proach. She  fined  some  of  the  burgesses  who 
had  aided  them,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  Holy- 
rood  House.  Lennox  and  Darnley  still  accompa- 
nied the  court.  The  revenues  of  their  newly 
acquired  estates  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  according  to  their  rank,  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  provide  them  with  money  and  necessa- 
ries. On  9th  of  July,  the  English  spy,  Ran- 
dolph, went  to  the  gate  of  Holy  rood  and  de- 
manded an  interview  with  the  queen,  but  was 
revised  admittance.  He  then  drew  off  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  royal  residence,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  he  expressed  in  his  next  letter  to 
Cecil,  that  the  whole  day  must  have  been  solem« 
nised  to  some  divine  God,  everything  was  so  still 
and  silent  And  Cecil  in  his  Diary,  says  that, 
on  9th  of  July,  the  Queen  of  Soots  was  m- 


cretly  married  to  Lord  Darnley,  in  Holyrood 
House.  He  seems  to  have  jumped  to  his  conclu- 
sion from  the  news  sent  to  him  by  Randolph; 
but  he  was  mistaken^  apparently.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  Mary  should  desire  to  be 
married  a  second  time  in  secret.  She  dismissed 
from  her  gates,  the  spy  who  had  lately  only  en- 
tered them  to  ofi'end  her,  and  he,  in  revenge, 
spread  the  report  of  the  secret  wedding  to  annoy 
and  injure  her.  On  the  evening  of  the  above 
day,  the  queen  and  all  her  court  rode  to  Seton 
Castle,  where  they  stayed  two  days.  They  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh  and  dined  in  the  castle, 
whence  Mary  and  Darnley,  with  a  few  attendants, 
went  down,  unrecognized,  after  dinner,  to  see  the 
shops  and  people  of  the  town.  Next  day  she 
came  "  upon  her  feet "  from  the  Abbey,  leaning 
on  Darnley  and  her  servant  Fowler,  and  accom- 
panied by  Ladies  Erskiue  and  Seton,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  Rizzio,  and  some  others.  "These  strange 
vagaries,"  says  Randolph,  <*make  men's  tongues 
chatter  fast;"  and  Elizabeth  is  informed  that 
Mary  walked  through  her  own  capital  "in  dis- 
guise"— from  which  expression,  the  people  of 
London  might  have  supposed,  if  they  pleased, 
that  the  Scottish  queen  went  dressed  in  doublet 
and  hose,  with  a  cloak,  a  rapier  and  a  slouched 
hat. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Randolph  still  insisting,  in 
his  conversations  with  Mary,  that  she  should  send 
back  Lennox  and  Darnley,  though  conmion  re- 
port said  they  were  already  united  by  what  wo 
must  believe  to  have  been  a  Catholic  betrothal, 
such  as  almost  always  preceded  princely  mar- 
riages, at  that  time.  But  this  only  shows  the 
desperate  recklessness  with  which  Mary's  ene- 
mies strove  to  baffle  and  destroy  her.  Their  op- 
position to  her  marriage  was  such,  that  she  was 
led  to  act  in  a  secret,  underhand  way,  and  then 
they  tried  to  turn  that  to  her  disadvantage.  It 
would  have  looked  fairer  for  her  fame,  if  she  had 
acted  openly.  But  she  was  in  the  midst  of  bit- 
ter enemies,  and  felt  the  fear  and  feebleness  which 
naturally  urge  people  into  the  ways  of  subter- 
fuge. When  Randolph  still  talked  of  sending 
back  Darnley  and  Lennox,  she  refused  to  comply, 
but  asked  what  else  she  may  be  able  to  do,  to 
please  her  sister. 

"You  have  wise  men  about  you,"  said  the 
ambassador,  "who  might  find  out  what  may 
stay  the  present  evil,  and  the  rest  may  be  got  in 
time.  What,  if  your  majesty  would  alter  your 
religion  ?" 

"  What  would  that  do,  Mr.  Ambassador  ?"  re- 
plied Mary,  composedly. 

««PtradTaitiire»  Mi^dani,"  answered  Randolph, 
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<4t  may  somewhat  moTO  her  majesty  to  allow  the 
sooner  of  your  marriage." 

''What!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  sharply  and 
with  an  air  of  loftiness,  **  would  ye  that  I  should 
make  merchandise  of  religion — that  I  should 
frame  myself  to  your  ministers'  wills  ?  Such  a 
thing  cannot  be  1" 

Religion,  indeed,  was  the  rock  on  which  Mary 
Stuart  struck  and  perished.  If  she  had  been 
otherwise  educated,  and  had,  like  the  English 
sovereign  and  the  Scottish  lords,  made  merchan- 
dise of  religion,  she  would  have  gone  safely 
through  life,  and  the  world  would  not  have  so 
many  of  these  Stuart  biographies  and  histories 
to  read.     But  fate  would  have  it  otherwise. 

On  17th  of  July,  she  made  politic  and  for- 
midable preparations  for  her  public  marriage 
with  Lord  Damley,  and  the  chastisement  of  her 
rebels.  She  declared  by  proclamation,  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  disturb  the  Protestants  or  their 
religion,  and  summoned  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
to  muster  at  Edinburgh,  forthwith,  bringing  with 
them  fifteen  days*  provision.  Her  summons  was 
obeyed,  and  the  capital  was  soon  crowded  with 
chieftains  and  their  armed  followers.  On  22d, 
the  dispensation  of  the  Pope  arrived,  per- 
mitting the  union  of  the  cousins ;  and  next  day 
the  queen  created  Damley  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
with  much  feudal  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
nobility  then  in  the  city  giving  additional  coun- 
tenance and  splendor  to  the  ceremony.  The 
bans  of  marriage  were  proclaimed  according  to 
the  Protestant  ritual,  in  the  Kirk  of  the  Canon- 
gait,  between  Harie,  Duk  of  Albany,  Erie  of 
Boise,  and  Marie,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queue  of 
Scottis.  On  28th  of  July,  Mary,  overruled  by 
the  passionate  importunity  of  her  young  bride- 
groom, consented,  with  reluctance,  apparently, 
to  sign  a  warrant  by  which  the  Lord  Lion  "King 
•f  Arms  was  ordered  to  proclaim  Damley  Eong 
of  Scotland,  in  right  of  the  act  of  marriage,  to 
take  place  with  the  queen,  with  whose  name  his 
own  was  for  the  future  to  appear,  jointly,  in  all 
writs,  letters  and  documents.  Damley  was  thus 
trumpeted,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  28Ui  of 
July,  before  the  gates  of  Holyrood  and  at  the 
Market  Cross. 

On  29th  July,  1565,  took  place  the  second 
nuptials  of  Mary  Stuart — ^the  Stirling  ceremony 
having  been  only  in  the  nature  of  a  betrothal. 
At  half-past  five  o'clock  on  that  summer  morning, 
she  walked  between  the  earls  of  Lennox  and 
Athol  into  the  palace-chapel,  followed  by  all  her 
court.  Then  those  earls  went  to  fetch  the  bride- 
groom, and  when  he  arrived,  the  bans  were 
read  ft  third  tim«.    Maiy  then  adfaiioed  irith 


him  to  the  altar,  dressed  in  the  mourning  gar* 
ments  which  she  had  worn  since  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  and-they  were  married 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  No  raven,  shrieking 
thrice,  was  heard  to  flap  his  wing  againat  the 
oriel  that  morning — an  omen  of  evil,  and  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  darker  morning  of  1567.  But  there 
were  those  in  that  chapel,  who,  better  than 
any  raven,  could  have  foretold  the  disasters 
which  were  to  tread,  as  it  were,  upon  the  heels 
of  those  festivities.  Morton  was  there,  the  cruel 
and  cunning  Douglas,  and  the  fierce  eye  of  Buth- 
ven,  and  Lethington's  calm,  hard  heart,  and 
counterfeiting  brain.  When  the  rite  was  over, 
and  these  Protestant  lords  left  the  chapel  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Popish  worship,  the 
young  king,  willing  to  conciliate  them,  and  no 
doubt  urged  to  it  by  Mary,  went  out  with  them, 
leaving  the  queen  to  hear  mass,  with  Lennox, 
Athol,  and  her  Catholic  attendants.  Festive 
dancing  followed,  later  in  the  day,  and  then  a 
grand  supper,  with  appropriate  amusements — 
during  which  John  Knox  and  his  brethren  were 
preparing  a  serenade  for  the  newly-wedded 
pair. 

The  latter  had  scarcely  retired  to  their  apart- 
ment, when  a  great  crowd,  coming  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, thronged  round  the  gates  of  the  abbey, 
and  kept  up  on  orthodox  tumult — a  kind  of  evan- 
gelical charivari — till  morning  I  Mary  sent  for 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  alluding  to  the 
disgraceful  hubbub,  said  she  supposed  it  was 
produced  by  an  impression  that  she  was  about 
to  make  some  religious  changes.  But  she  as- 
sured them  that  while  she  would  observe  the 
rites  of  her  own  religion,  she  would  leave  all  her 
subjects  to  profess  theirs  in  peace.  This  calmed 
the  burghers.  On  that  day  she  caused  her  con- 
sort to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  her  court  and  the  nobles ;  but  no  one 
said  '*God  save  him,"  except  old  Lennox.  It 
was  considered  among  them  all  an  extreme 
stretch  of  authority,  to  make  Damley,  still  a 
minor,  king-matrimonial;  and  the  exactions  of 
his  rank  and  state,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  met,  caused  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  queen. 

Murray,  Argyll,  Rothes,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
and  others,  having  refused  to  appear  at  the  wed- 
ding, were  put  to  the  horn  and  outlawed.  Those 
godly  lords,  backed  by  Randolph,  appealed  to 
Elizabeth  for  help  to  redress  their  reli^ous 
grievanoes,  and  received  good  assurances  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  through  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  and  the  Governor  of  Berwick. 
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Mary,  on  her  side,  assisted  by  her  consort  and 
his  father,  prepared  to  assert  her  authority,  and 
in  August,  her  loyal  nobles  were  summoned  to 
bring  their  armed  followers  to  Edinburgh.  Mary 
then  remembered  that  one  of  her  most  powerful 
territorial  vassals — ^a  chief  capable  of  doing  her 
good  military  service — was  waiting  to  be  called 
on;  and  accordingly,  on  6th  of  August,  she 
amnestied  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  ordered  him 
to  come  home.  Protected  by  her  husband,  she 
no  longer  stood  in  awe  of  his  reckless  daring, 
and  knew  that  his  adhesion  would  be  worth  an 
army  to  her  cause.  At  the  same  time  she  re- 
leased from  prison  the  Lord  Gordon,  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  soon  restored  him  to 
his  family  honors  and  estates.  She  reversed  the 
whole  policy  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
prepared  to  crush  him  with  the  sword. 

Elisabeth  still  continued  to  send  bullying  and 
Insolent  letters  to  her  good  sister,  about  that 
marriage — willing  that  it  should  have  no  honey- 
moon. She  ordered  her  messenger,  Tamworth — 
one  who  brought  three  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  for  the  Earl  of  Murray's  party — ^to  take  a 
mandate  to  Holyrood  House,  but  not  to  recognize 
Damley,  or  pay  him  any  sort  of  respect  Mary, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  man's  errand,  refused 
to  receive  him  at  court,  and  requested  that  he 
would  write  down  what  he  had  to  say  to  her. 
He  did  so;  and,  in  reply,  the  queen  said,  in 
effect,  that  she  was  not  to  be  dictated  to  in  that 
manner  by  her  sister ;  that  Damley  was  king- 
matrimonial«  and  that  the  place  she  filled  in  the 
line  of  tho  English  succession,  was  not  an  ima- 
ginary one — as  should,  with  God's  help,  be  seen. 
She  spoke  stoutly,  thinking  her  fortunes  were 
about  to  have  a  favorable  turning,  and  that  her 
army  would  soon  enable  her  to  put  down  her 
traitors  and  bafEle  the  English  machinations. 
Her  courage  was  now  about  to  be  put  to  a  sharp 
test  Disaffection  was  everywhere  at  work,  en- 
couraged by  the  reformed  preachers.  To  con- 
ciliate them,  Damley  went  once  to  hear  John 
Knox,  at  St.  Giles',  but  the  fierce  divine  made 
such  bitter  and  offensive  allusions,  both  to  the 
queen  and  her  consort,  that  the  latter  came  home 
in  a  great  rage,  and  the  preacher  was  next  day 
summoned  before  the  council.  He  could  not 
deny  the  severe  words  he  used  in  the  pulpit,  and 
was  suspended  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days. 

Dark  clouds  were  now  gathering  fast  in  the 
heavens,  surcharged  with  storms,  which,  in 
bursting,  filled  the  palaces  of  Scotland  with 
murder  and  desolation,  and  left  Mary  Stuart 
discrowned  and  a  captive. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mary,  actompanied  by  Darnley,  rides  at  the  head  of  her 
array,  and  drives  Murray  and  his  friends  over  the  Bor- 
der into  England — Elizabeth  now  denies  she  ever  en- 
couraged the  latter — She  orders  them  into  her  pre- 
sence, and  bids  thera  declare  as  much  before  the 
Foreign  Ambassadors — They  do  so,  and  are  dismissed 
with  bad  language— Damley's  Discontents — He  is 
secretly  encouraged  by  Morton,  Rathven,  and  the 
rest — He  agrees  to  join  them  in  killing  Rizzio,  and 
bringing  back  Murray — Savage  Assassination  of  the 
Piedmontese  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  ; 
But  break,  my  heart;  for,  I  must  hold  my  tongne. 

Haiclxt  . 

The  Severn  shall  re-echo,  with  affright, 
The  shrieks  of  death  thro'  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring. 

GaAT. 

The  queen's  army  had  now  mustered  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  on  26th  of  August,  1565,  she  marched 
at  the  head  of  it,  accompanied  by  her  consort, 
Lennox,  and  Morton,  and  attended  by  her  ladies, 
to  meet  Murray  and  the  rebel  forces.  The  move- 
ments of  the  royal  army  were  directed  by  the 
advice  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  he  took  care 
that  no  mischief  should  be  done  by  means  of  any 
decided  action.  When  the  queen  had  left  Edin- 
burgh, Murray  made  a  roundabout  march,  and 
got  into  it  He  tried  to  recruit  his  army  in  the 
city,  assisted  by  EJaox  and  the  preachers,  who 
beat  their  drums  ecclesiastic  in  his  favor,  and 
called  on  the  whole  country  to  rise  in  defence  of 
the  gospel.  But  their  efi*orts  were  ineffectual, 
and  quitting  the  capital,  he  went  away  into 
Dumfrieshire.  Much  marching,  countermarch- 
ing, scurrying  and  dodging  followed,  matters 
being  so  arranged  by  Morton,  that  his  friends  on 
the  other  side  could  not  be  overtaken.  During 
this  campaign  of  a  month,  Mary  rode  her  palfrey 
with  great  courage  and  endurance,  carrying, 
says  tradition,  a  pistolet  at  her  belt,  and  win- 
ning or  overawing  into  allegiance  the  people  of 
the  disaffected  districts  she  passed  through. 
Damley  was  on  his  charger  by  her  side,  dressed 
after  the  Persian  fashion  of  Sardanapalus,  in  a 
very  splendid  and  conspicuous  kind  of  armor, 
and  otherwise  very  gallantly  equipped. 

On  20th  September,  she  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there,  as  she  entered  the  court-yard  of  Holy- 
rood,  she  saw  the  bold  countenance  of  Bothwell, 
who,  brought  forward  by  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
and  removing  his  cap  from  his  head,  begged  per- 
mission to  thank  her  for  the  clemency  which  per- 
mitted lum  to  return,  and  hoped  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  his  loyalty  had  suffered 
no  diminution  in  his  absence.  Both  the  queen 
and  Damley  received  him  with  cordiality,  and 
oompUmented  him  on  the  a\k^«axaskfi.^^'l>^<^^^K9i&* 
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der  troop  whicli  they  saw  in  the  court,  with  his 
pennon,  and  which  he  had  mustered  and  equipped 
at  a  very  short  notice.  Meantime,  the  hunted 
lords  made  complaints  and  protests  against  the 
Catholic  influences  of  Queen  Mary's  court,  and 
appealed  against  her  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
This  greatly  irritated  Mary,  and  embittered  her 
mind  still  more  against  Murray.  Being  very 
much  in  want  of  money  for  the  support  of  her 
cause,  she  wrote,  at  this  juncture,  to  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope,  requesting  aid,  and  pro- 
testing her  own  and  Damley's  sincere  adhesion 
to  the  Catholic  religion. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  she  could  no 
longer  answer  for  the  mind  of  her  husband.  The 
first  serious  difference  between  her  and  the  un- 
happy Damley,  seems  to  have  occurred  about  this 
period,  on  the  subject  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Borders — an  office  which  Both  well  had  once  held 
by  hereditary  right,  but  which  Darnley  now  wished 
to  confide  to  his  father.  The  queen,  who  well 
knew  that  Bothwell  was  fittest  for  the  duty,  in  a 
district  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  to  supplant 
him,  would  be  to  enrage  and  driye  him  oTer  to 
her  enemies,  could  not  agree  with  her  husband 
on  this  point,  and  greatly  offended  both  himself 
and  his  father  by  sending  Bothwell  off  as  her 
March-lieutenant.  This  shows  what  a  difficult 
part  she  had  to  play  among  them  all.  The 
trouble  with  her  consort  was  aggravated  by  the 
importunities  of  Cockburn,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, and  Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
interceded  with  her  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
banished  lords.  But  she  held  out  against  them 
also,  and  positively  refused  to  pardon  those  who 
had  insulted  her  so  grievously  and  levied  war 
against  her.  The  ambassadors  asked  her  if  she 
was  really  determined  to  meet  the  rebels  in  battle 
and  peril  her  life  against  them. 

"Yes I"  she  exclaimed,  spiritedly,  "I  would 
go  through  peril,  rather  than  not  maintain  my 
authority  as  a  queen  I" 

In  this  disposition  she  ordered  her  forces  to  be 
again  put  in  motion,  and  set  out,  in  October, 
with  eighteen  thousand  men,  to  find  Murray  and 
the  rebels.  She  followed  them  into  Dumfrieshire, 
and  so  pressed  and  confounded  them,  that  they 
passed  across  the  border  into  the  territory  of 
their  good  friend  Elizabeth — ^where,  of  course, 
Mary  could  not  follow  them.  Finding  himself 
beaten  in  one  species  of  hostility,  the  Earl  of 
Murray  adopted  another;  and  in  this  he  was 
effectively  seconded  by  Bandolph.  On  18th  of 
October,  the  latter  wrote  to  Cecil,  declaring  that 
the  great  hatred  of  Queen  Mary  against  the  earl, 
had  neither  a  religions  nor  a  politieal  oftusOi  but 


proceeded  from  her  consciousness  that  her  bro- 
ther knew  something  about  her  which  was  not  to 
be  named,  which  was  very  dishonorable  to  her, 
and  which  Murray,  as  a  brother,  detested  so 
much,  that  he  could  be  no  longer  to  her  what  he 
was,  nor  could  she  do  otherwise  than  hate  him. 
With  what  a  grave  satisfaction  Sir  William  Cecil 
received  this  deplorable  account,  and,  nodding 
his  wise  head  in  the  manner  that  has  become 
historic,  listened  to  the  exclamations  of  the 
deeply-shocked  Elizabeth  on  the  subject!  Ran- 
dolph in  his  letter  also  mentions  the  queen's 
appointment  of  BothweL  as  her  lieutenant,  in- 
stead of  Lennox,  and  with  a  sly  significance, 
saying  nothing,  indicates  that  extraordinary  fact 
as  something  that  may  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  great  grief  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  heart  of  Murray,  the  banished  brother. 
All  this  answered  its  purpose  effectively,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  a  system  by  which  Murray 
triumphed  in  the  end,  beating  his  unhappy  sister 
to  the  earth,  and  blackening  her  fame  to  the 
succeeding  generations. 

Elizabeth's  encouragement  of  Mary's  rebels 
was  80  well  known,  that  the  apibassadors  of 
France  and  Spain  were  instructed  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject.  Those  rebels  being  now  the 
beaten  party,  the  English  queen  took  her  part, 
and  denied  she  had  ever  helped  or  patronized 
them  in  any  way.  She  desired  that  Murray  and 
the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  should  come  to  London, 
and,  in  an  interview  with  the  former,  asked  him 
how  he  dared  to  report  he  was  ei^ouraged  by 
her. 

"Madam,"  returned  he,  "we  were  ignorant 
of  what  your  migesty  had  in  your  heart;  but 
thus  much  we  know  assuredly,  that  we  had 
lately  faithful  promises  of  aid  and  support  from 
your  ambassador  and  familiar  servants,  in  your 
name;  and  further,  we  have  seen  your  own 
handwriting,  confirming  the  same." 

This  is  reported  by  Murray's  partisan,  Bu- 
chanan. But  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  down- 
face  these  men,  and  had  them  again  brought 
before  her,  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain.  They  knelt  at  this  audience, 
and  Murray  began  to  speak  in  Scotch,  when 
Elizabeth  sharply  interrupted  him,  and  bid  him 
speak  French.  He  did ;  and  having,  no  doubt, 
been  tutored  since  his  last  interview,  went  on  to 
state  tiiat  the  Scottish  rebels  could  not  say  ihcy 
had  any  direct  encouragement  from  her. 

"Now  ye  have  told  the  truth,"  broke  out 
Elisabeth,  haughtily;  "for  neither  have  I,  nor 
any  one  in  my  name,  stirred  up  your  abominable 
treason  against  your  queen.    Therefore,  pack 
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JOVL  out  of  my  presence !     Ye  are  but  unworthy 
traitors." 

Melyille,  the  friend  of  Murray,  says  Elizabeth 
procured  this  false  confession  by  promising  anew 
to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  But 
this  was  not  all.  She  then  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  dearest  sister  and  cousin  of  Scot- 
land, to  inform  her,  in  effect,  that  it  would  haye 
done  her  heart  good  to  have  seen*  the  reception 
the  Scotch  rebels  got  at  the  English  court,  and 
the  rating  she  gave  them.  With  what  a  dramatic 
and  unscrupulous  boldness  the  good  Queen  Bess 
could  sustain  the  r6le  of  sovereign  princess! 
Morray  played  the  shuffling  and  mean-spirited 
part  which  became  him.  Mary  Stuart  was .  cer- 
tainly very  glad  to  receive  Elizabeth's  missive, 
and  hear  how  her  brother  was  received,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors ; 
without  caring  to  consider,  too  curiously,  the 
question  of  that  queen's  sincerity  in  the  business. 

But  the  absence  of  Murray  and  the  rest  did 
not  leave  the  councils  of  Mary  more  united,  or 
her  affairs  more  prosperous.  Elizabeth  sternly 
refused  to  recognize  Darnley  as  King  of  Scotland ; 
and  when  that  matter  was  debated  in  Mary's 
presence,  her  advisers,  Morton,  Lethington,  and 
others,  were  of  opinion  that  sho  should  not 
quarrel  with  the  English  queen  fur  such  a  cause, 
but  act  in  relation  with  her,  in  her  own  sole 
name ;  and,  in  other  respects  also,  affix  her  sig- 
nature, singly,  to  all  royal  instruments.  This 
advice  was  part  of  a  plan  deeply  devised  to  sow 
dissensian  between  her  and  her  consort.  It  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Darnley  and  his  father,  who 
expected  to  grasp  a  larger  influence  in  the  dis- 
tracted kingdom  than  Mary  could  afford  them. 
She  refused,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  to  confis- 
cate the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
his  kinsmen,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  her. 
The  Earl  of  Lennox  expected  to  grow  rich  on  the 
forfeitures  of  his  ancient  enemy,  and  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  All  this  time,  Darnley  showed 
himself  unfit  for  the  cares  of  government,  and 
passed  his  time  in  hunting,  hawking,  drinking, 
and  other  amusements.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  argue  that  the  queen  should 
give  way  in  nothing,  concerning  her  dignity  and 
his,  to  the  English  enemy  or  the  men  of  her 
council,  but  insist  that  his  name  should  be  as 
necessary  and  valid  as  hers,  in  all  government 
matters.  Mary  was  certainly  in  a  painful  dilem- 
ma. The  young  man  argued  justly.  He  had 
been  created  king-matrimonial,  and  desired  to 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  act  in  that  character. 
But  he  found  the  queen  fearful  of  breaking  with 
Elisabeth,  who  had  refused  to  give  him  his  title. 


and  he  also  found  that,  in  domestic  matters  of 
policy,  Mary  would  act  independently  of  him. 
The  truth  was,  she  knew  his  incapacity,  and 
greatly  feared  his  imprudence ;  she  also  feared 
that  the  Lennox  influence  may,  through  him, 
overbear  her  own  authority.  She  found  herself 
in  all  respects,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  too 
weak  to  vindicate  the  position  of  her  consort ; 
and  so  the  fate  that  was  upon  her,  fulfilled  itself. 

Rizzio,  though  his  advice  naturally  tended  to 
favor  the  Catholic  interests,  was  in  the  main,  an 
honest  adviser ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  his 
mistress  should  keep  her  authority  in  her  own 
hands.  Darnley  and  Lennox  soon  began  to  look 
on  him  with  dislike ;  and  the  latter  believed  it 
was  he  who  had  counselled  the  queen  to  spare 
the  Hamilton  possessions.  Darnley's  jealousy  of 
Bizzio's  influence  increased  by  degrees;  and, 
about  six  months  after  the  wedding,  which  the 
poor  Piedmontese  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
about,  the  young  king  was  actually  partner  in  a 
plot  to  murder  him — the  corollary  of  which  was 
the  bringing  back  of  Murray!  The  intrigues, 
plots  and  complications  of  that  time  seem  as  wild 
and  inconsistent  as  they  were  savage.  Lennox 
and  Darnley  professed  the  Catholic  religion  as 
strongly  as  the  queen  and  Rizzio,  and  yet  we 
soon  find  them  working  with  the  Protestants, 
Morton,  Buthven,  Lethington  and  others,  against 
their  co-religionists  and  the  queen.  We  find 
these  Protestants,  who  mortally  hated  Darnley, 
now  in  league  with  him,  and  promising  to  make 
him  in  reality  king  matrimonial ;  and  we  find 
that  stupid  youth,  who  so  lately  helped  to  drive 
out  Murray,  whom  he  detested,  and  whose  return 
he  had  strongly  opposed,  now  plotting  to  bring 
that  earl  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  home  again  ! 
The  history  of  Scotland,  at  this  period,  is'a  tis- 
sue of  chicanery  and  an  imbroglio  to  the  general 
eye. 

Toward  the  close  of  1565,  both  the  queen  and 
Darnley  made  some  efforts  to  restore  the  Catholic 
worship,  among  the  nobles.  The  king-consort, 
his  father,  the  Earls  of  Athol,  Cassilis  and  others, 
went  regularly  to  hear  mass  with  the  queen  at 
the  Chapel  of  HolyTood,  and  the  former  behaved 
scornfully  toward  Lords  Fleming,  Buthven  and 
Lindsay,  who  refused  to  accompany  him  to  that 
service.  The  queen,  on  her  side,  tried  to  win 
over  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  her  strongest  adhe- 
rents ;  but  they  refused  to  go  to  mass  along  with 
her.  A  great  convention  of  the  Catholic  League 
took  place  about  that  time  at  Bayonne,  where 
the  royal  families  of  France  and  Spain  met  to 
devise  the  most  effectual  means  of  supporting 
Catholicity  in  Europe.     There  is  no  historie 
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proof  that  Mary  Stuart  eyer  signed  their  oom- 
paot ;  but  she  certainlj  wished  it  well,  and  tried, 
but  in  a  very  moderate  and  cantiouB  way,  to 
lead  her  nobility  to  the  older  faith.  The  attempt 
was,  of  course,  a  hopeless  one;  being  tantamount 
to  a  request  that  they  would  restore  those  por- 
tions of  the  church  lands  that  had  become  secu- 
larized in  their  possession.  The  French  ambas- 
sador, commissioned  by  hiS  court,  now  invested 
Damley  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  se- 
cretly advised  Mary  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the 
return  of  Murray  and  his  friends,  who  would  of 
course  be  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Catholic  ascendency  she  contemplated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  envoys  of  Elizabeth,  Throck- 
morton and  Randolph,  repeatedly  interceded  in 
their  mistress*  name,  for  the  exiles,  using  a 
variety  of  arguments.  The  reformers  of  Scot- 
land felt  the  greatest  alarm — and  Sir  James  Mcl- 
vilte,  a  Protestant,  whom  the  queen  had  requested 
to  advise  her  as  he  thought  for  the  best,  pleaded 
with  her  on  behalf  of  the  outlaws.  But  she 
showed  no  sign  of  relenting.  Melville  then  had 
a  conversation  with  Rizzio,  who  had  begun  to 
hold  his  head  very  high,  and  found  him  so  much 
opposed  to  the  amnesty,  and  so  heedless  of  warn- 
ing, that  he  was  compelled  to  tcU  him  he  feared  a 
late  repentance. 

The  queen  was  at  this  time  in  great  want  of 
money.  She  had  exhausted  her  scanty  crown 
revenues  and  her  widow's  jointure,  and  contem- 
plated a  means  of  relief  which  only  tended  to 
Increase  still  more  the  opposition  against  her. 
During  her  minority  the  Scottish  nobility  had 
managed,  in  the  confusion,  to  possess  themselves 
of  church  lands  to  a  vast  amount,  and  held  them 
without  any  sufficient  title,  for  the  most  part. 
It  was  a  law  of  the  realm  that  the  sovereign  of 
Scotland,  having  arrived  at  the  years  of  discre- 
tion, may,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  revoke 
any  grants  made  during  the  minority ;  and  Mary, 
who  had  now  reached  her  twenty-third  birthday, 
resolved  to  rectify  past  abuses  and  strengthen 
her  own  feeble  exchequer  in  this  way.  For  this 
purpose  she  had  summoned  the  estates  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh,  in  February,  156G,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  forfeiting  the  estates  of  Murray  and  his 
fellow  exiles,  should  also  come  before  parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  agitation  and 
alarm  of  that  fierce  aristocracy  of  Scotland.  The 
nobles  tremblerl  for  the  safety  of  whatever  es- 
tates they  had  come  by  in  the  scramble,  and 
therefore  loudly  protested  against  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  true  «huroh  of  God.  The 
idea  of  refunding  and  disgorging  is,  we  believe, 


abhorrent  to  human  nature.  It  roused  those 
Celtic  chiefs  to  a  spirit  of  deadly  resistance. 
They  knew  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  the  return  of  Murray ;  and  for  this  they  now 
labored  and  plotted,  under  the  guidance  of  Mor- 
ton, Mary's  Lord  Chancellor — a  man  who  feared 
that  scrutinizing  parliament  as  much  as  any  of 
them.  If  it  should  meet,  they  well  knew  the 
queen's  friends  were  numerous  enough  to  make 
the  changes  she  desired ;  and  they  secretly  pre- 
pared the  bloody  coup  d'etat  which  fhistrated 
it. 

Morton  and  the  Douglases  managed  the  plot, 
assisted  by  Maitland  of  Lethington.  They  lis- 
tened to  the  jealous  complaints  of  Damley  against 
the  queen's  policy,  and  made  a  great  show  of 
sympathizing  with  him.  They  told  him  that  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  influence  of  her  foreign 
secretary,  who  had  more  of  her  confidence  than 
any  of  her  own  nobles — ^nay,  than  her  own  hus- 
band; which  was,  they  thought,  a  very  unbe- 
coming thing  and  not  to  be  endured.  Such 
arguments  were  often  offered  when  Damley  sat, 
after  dinner,  over  his  sherris  sack  and  aqua- 
vitse ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  they  must 
have  operated  on  the  heated  brain  of  the  young 
man.  His  friends  then  told  him  that  if  the  inso- 
lent favorite  were  once  out  of  the  way,  they 
would  bind  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility to  make  him  king  matrimonial.  "The 
hen  should  not  crow  before  the  cock,"  said  the 
sinister  Morton,  smiling  grimly  upon  the  victim ; 
and  the  latter  took  the  bait  an(Lswa!lowed  it 
He  plotted  with  the  enemies  of  his  house  and  his 
religion,  against  his  wif&— meaning  to  supersede 
her  in  her  royal  authority — and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  signed  a  bond  which  pledged 
him  to  the  destruction  of  Rizzio  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Murray  and  the  other  exiles.  A  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on  with  the  latter,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  took  part ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant enough  that  the  latter,  whom  the  English 
were  so  lately  longing  to  lay  their  hands  on,  now 
went  across  the  border  into  Berwick,  to  confer 
with  Drury  and  Murray  and  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  policy.  This  shows  that  Eliza- 
beth's servants  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizzio  and  that  dreaded  parliament 
Randolph,  the  ambassador  and  spy,  who  was 
also  in  the  plot,  puts  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt 
In  the  middle  of  February,  1566,  he  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  say  that  Lennox  and  Damley 
would  try  to  come  by  the  crown  against  Queen 
Mary's  will ;  and  that  David  Rizzio,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  king,  **  is  to  have  his  throat  cut  in 
ten  days."    And  the  writer  goes  on  to  ftailsh  a 
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certain  proof  that  the  killing  of  the  Piedmontese 
was  only  part  of  a  larger  and  deeper  scheme. 
He  sajs  there  are  things,  more  grievoas  still, 
intended  against  the  person  of  the  queen,  her- 
self— and  these  he  does  not  think  fit  to  speak  of 
in  an  official  letter.  Thus  we  perceite  that  the 
ministers  and  serrants  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  all 
likelihood  that  queen  herself,  were  priTj  and  oon- 
Benting  to  the  murder  of  Mary's  Italian  secretary ! 

In  this  month  of  February,  Mary  discovered 
that  Randolph  had,  on  the  preceding  August, 
been  the  agent  by  which  £3,000  had  been  con- 
Teyed  from  Elizabeth's  minister,  Cecil,  to  the 
hands  of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  in  aid  of  her 
rebellious  husband.  The  discoTery  made  her 
extremely  indignant  She  summoned  her  coun- 
cil—Damley  being,  as  usual,  absent — and  charg- 
ed Randolph  with  his  dishonorable  conduct. 
The  spy  stood  stoutly  on  his  innocence ;  but  the 
queen  confronted  him  with  Johnstone,  the  bearer 
of  the  bribe,  confounded  him,  coTCred  him  with 
reproaches,  and  then  had  him  carried  by  an 
escort  out  of  the  realm.  He  took  up  hia  abode  in 
Berwick ;  and  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  hatred 
and  rcTenge,  as  Sir  James  Melville  testifies,  took 
part  in  the  bloody  schemes  which  were  soon  to 
overwhelm  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  deeply  meditated  murder  was  now  close  at 
hand.  But  there  is  a  marriage  to  come  first — a 
gay  and  splendid  marriage,  warmly  promoted  by 
Mary,  and  highly  honored  in  her  royal  palace  of 
Holyrood  by  her  own  festive  presence  and  that 
of  young  King  Henry.  This  was  the  marriage 
of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Bothwell  with  Lady 
Janet  Gordon,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley. 
Mary  was  certainly  happy  to  grace  the  union  of 
the  two  families  most  devoted  to  her  cause  in 
Scotland.  It  was  a  secret  relief  to  her  to  think 
that  the  wild  border  chief,  whose  feelings  of  ad- 
miration for  herself  had  been  a  terror  or  an 
embarrassment,  would  be  likely  to  change  his 
feelings  and  reform  his  manners,  as  a  married 
man.  Though  Bothwell  refused  to  be  married 
to  his  Catholic  bride  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
ancient  church,  the  king  and  queen  united  in 
doing  Mm  signal  honor.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
tells  how  they  made  the  marriage  banquet  at 
Holyrood,  and  how  the  feasting  continued  five 
days,  with  shows,  joustings,  and  tournaments. 
Mary  farther  honored  the  occasion  by  making 
five  knights.  The  circumstances  of  these  nup- 
tials, and  the  remarkable  favor  and  approbation 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  are 
scarcely  noticed  in  those  histories  from  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiring  our  ideas  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  times. 


But  in  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  the 
queen's  mind  was  troubled  by  secret  intimations 
of  some  attempt  meditated  against  her  by  her 
husband.  He  avoided  her  society,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  a  crew  of  wild  companions, 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess.  The  queen  often  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain.  One  day,  when  both  wore  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh  where  they 
had  dined,  Damley'was  indulging  so  freely  that 
Mary  tried  to  dissuade  him;  whereupon,  con- 
ceiving his  dignity  hurt,  <*he  gave  her  such 
words  that  she  left  the  place  in  tears."  He  was 
now  very  much  in  the  society  of  his  murderers, 
the  Douglases,  who  took  care  to  keep  his  mind 
embittered  against  Rizzio.  The  latter  did  not 
suspect  their  bloody  designs  regarding  him,  and 
was  often  in  their  company.  On  one  occasion, 
he  went  with  Damley  to  visit  George  Douglas, 
called  the  Postulate,  at  his  castle  of  Todsholes, 
and  the  three  went  out  in  a  boat  to  fish,  on  a 
lake  called  Crancloch,  situated  in  a  very  lonely 
part  of  the  demesne.  In  the  midst  of  their  sport, 
and  while  Rizzio  had  his  attention  fixed  on  his 
line,  Damley,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  the  savnge 
Postulate,  inviting  him  by  signs  to  stab  the  little 
Italian  and  fling  him  into  the  lake.  But  Damley 
was  not  the  man  for  a  cool,  deliberate  atrocity 
of  that  kind ;  and  the  unconscious  Rizzio  was 
reprieved  for  a  few  days  longer. 

The  plot  was  progressing.  It  was  cemented 
by  bonds  and  oaths,  and  involved  the  highest 
names  in  England  and  Scotland.  Randolph 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  writing  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  tell  him  that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  to  be 
confined  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Leicester  and  him- 
self; and  say  that  in  Scotland  Argyll,  Morton, 
Boyd,  Ruthven  and  Lethington  were  privy  to  it, 
and  in  Berwick,  Murray,  Rothes,  Elirkaldy  of 
Grange  and  themselves.  David,  they  add,  is  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  presence  of  Damley,  and  if, 
after  that,  she  does  not  concede  what  they  desire, 
they  are  to  do  something,  they  know  not  what ! 
We  thus  learn  the  true  character  of  that  Rizzio 
murder.  It  was  no  hole-and-corner  affair  of 
Holyrood,  growing  out  of  Damley's  foolish  fan- 
cies ;  but  a  conspiracy  covering  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain,  so  to  speak.  Damley  and  his 
father  having  signed  a  bond  on  their  side,  Mur- 
ray and  the  exiles  signed  another ;  these  bonds 
binding  them  to  sustain  and  defend  each  other 
mutually,  against  all  opposers,  and  even  against 
the  queen  herself. 

The  meeting  of  the  dreaded  parliament  was 
now  at  hand.  It  took  place  on  7th  of  March, 
1566.  The  queen  desired  that  her  consort  should 
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assist  her  in  opening  it ;  but  he,  having  agreed 
to  prcTcnt  its  intended  action,  respecting  the 
outlaws,  refused  to  accompany  her,  and  went 
away  to  Leith,  thinking  his  absence  may  induce 
hor  to  delay.  But  she  went  alone,  and  did  her 
duty  in  great  state,  ordering  summons  to  be 
issued  for  the  appearance  of  Murray  and  the 
other  rebels  on  the  12th,  to  abide  their  trial  for 
high  treason.  This,  and  her  well-known  inten- 
tion to  restore  the  Catholic  bishops  to  their  old 
places  in  parliament,  showed  the  conspirators 
that  the  dangers  they  dreaded  so  much  were  just 
upon  them,  and  that  something  should  be  done 
at  once.  One  day  passed  in  deadly  preparation, 
and,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  occurred 
one  of  the  most  savage  and  memorable  assassina- 
tions on  record. 

That  day  was  the  last  of  poor  Bizzio's  life. 
Mary  spent  it  quietly  with  her  court  and  several 
of  her  nobles,  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  In  the 
evening  she  sat  at  supper  in  a  small  tower-cham- 
ber about  eleven  feet  square,  inside  her  bed- 
room. In  her  company  were  the  Countess  of 
Argyll  and  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  her  natural  bro- 
ther and  sister,  Arthur  Erskine,  Boton  of  Crcagh, 
David  Rizzio  and  some  servants.  The  queen  and 
the  rest  were  seated  round  a  table ;  and  Rizzio 
and  Erskine  wore  assisting  at  the  unceremonious 
meal,  and  taking  some  refreshment  from  a  small 
sideboard.  Mary,  who  had  always  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  who  expected  the  birth  of  her  child  in 
three  or  four  months,  had  been  eating  meat, 
cheerfully  excusing  herself,  though  it  was  Lent. 
While  thus  occupied,  the  party  had  not  noticed 
that,  after  night-fall,  a  body  of  about  four 
hundred  armed  men  had  been  posted  round  the 
palace,  by  the  order  of  Chancellor  Morton,  nor 
Uiat  ho  had  brought  over  a  hundred  others  into 
the  house  itself.  At  this  moment  the  king  was 
at  table  in  an  apartment  underneath  the  queen's, 
in  the  company  of  Ruthven  and  several  strangers 
not  known  to  Mary's  attendants. 

Erskine,  the  Equerry,  who  had  been  moving 
about  among  the  servants,  now  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  listening  to  the  whispers  of  one  of  them 
who  looked  somewhat  alarmed.  The  queen's 
quick  eye  observed  this. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Erskine!"  she  said, 
'*  what  sound  was  that  we  heard,  a  little  while 
ago,  in  the  court-yard  ?" 

The  Equerry  pushed  the  servant  away,  and, 
turning  round,  said  he  believed  the  Chancellor 
had  shut  the  gat^s  and  posted  a  few  halberdiers 
at  them,  to  watch  through  the  night. 

**  He  did  not  advise  us  of  this,"  rejoined  Mary, 
and  then,  smiling,  she  Added :  *'if  he  desires  to 


take  trouble  in  guarding  us  safely,  we  surely 
have  small  matter  of  complaint — and  it  would  be 
rather  a  rare  charge  to  lay  to  his  account. 
Where  lies  his  majesty,  David  ?" 

"In  his  own  apartment,  Madam,"  replied  the 
person  addressed,  a  small,  dark-complexioned 
man,  wearing  an  evening  gown  of  black  damask, 
faced  with  fur,  over  a  satin  doublet,  and  having 
a  slight  dress  dagger  by  his  side.  "He  has 
company  to-night.  I  heard  Lord  Ruthven's 
voice  as  I  came  through  the  lower  hall."  He 
did  not  add  that  Ruthven  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  he  could  not  have  recognized  it,  if  he  had 
not  listened  cautiously  at  the  king's  door,  for  a 
moment. 

The  queen  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  the 
Countess  of  Argyll  with  a  sigh,  and  was  falling 
into  one  of  those  reveries  that  had  latterly  be- 
come very  common  with  her,  when  a  noise  was 
heard  in  her  bed-chamber  into  which  the  supper- 
room  opened,  and,  immediately  after,  with  a 
flushed  face  and  an  unsteady  eye,  the  king  en* 
tercd  the  doorway,  the  attendants  bowing  and 
making  way  for  him.  He  had  come  up  through 
the  private  staircase  leading  from  his  apartment 
to  the  queen's  chamber — a  mode  of  entrance  he 
alone  was  privileged  to  use.  Mary  looked  sur- 
prised; but  when  he  came  and  sat  beside  her 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  in  a  caressing  way, 
she  received  him  with  cheerfulness. 

"Have  you  supped  sir?"  said  she,  kindly; 
"  our  supper,  you  see,  is  not  yet  removed ;  and 
you  are  welcome.  Will  you  take  wine?  Er- 
skine!— ^nay,  David — David,  my  good  friend, 
pour  out  a  cup  of  wine ;  our  fair  lord  will  pledge 
us!" 

"No,  no !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  an 
impatient  waive  of  his  hand — No  wine — ^no  more 
wine,  now !"  His  manner  was  restless  and  petu- 
lant, and  he  did  not  once  lift  his  eyes  to  look  at 
David  Rizzio,  who  stood  before  him,  cup  in  hand 
and  trying  to  smile.  "I  did  not  intend  to  sup 
here.  Madam,"  he  continued,  speaking  somewhat 
indistinctly ;  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  disturbed  you — 
I  have  come,  I  believe,  to  disturb  you; — ^pnt 
away  that  cup !"  added  he,  in  a  sharper  tone ; 
and  Rizzio  immediately  retired  to  the  sideboard. 
Darnley  grew  more  restless,  feeling  that  every 
one  in  the  room  was  gazing  on  him  with  looks  of 
inquiry;  and  the  queen  marked  his  eye  fixed 
anxiously  on  the  door. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  another  question, 
when  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  her  bed-room. 
Two  servants  stepped  hastily  fVom  the  cabinet 
into  it,  to  see  who  was  there,  and  instantly  fell 
back  again   through   the  doorway,   their  eyes 
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rlTeted  on  one  who  followed  them.  All  in  the 
room  started,  when  thej  recogpiized  in  the  in- 
truder, Lord  RathTen  the  wizard  and  manslajer. 
lie  was  suffering  from  a  deadly  disease,  and  it 
was  thought  he  was  at  that  moment  in  his  bed. 
But  there  he  stood,  in  a  loose  damask  gown, 
lined  with  light  fur,  a  steel-cap,  like  a  barret, 
oyer  his  ghastly  face,  a  corslet  on  his  breast,  un- 
der his  gown,  and  a  long  rapier  by  his  side.  He 
had  followed  the  king,  by  way  of  the  private 
stair  already  mentioned. 

The  moment  he  entered,  the  queen's  heart 
throbbed — as  she  afterward  said — ^with  a  feeling 
that  something  sinister  was  in  hand.  The  late 
reports  suddenly  recurred  to  her ;  but,  with  a 
strong  effort,  she  concealed  her  thoughts,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  My  Lord  Ruthven,  we  had  supposed  you  were 
confined  to  your  chamber,  and  were  about  to  in- 
quire after  your  health.  Your  visit  is  certainly 
a  surprise — through  our  own  sleeping-chamber, 
too."  Then  turning  to  Darnley,  she  added,  "what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

While  she  spoke,  all  present  continued  loolun]g 
on  the  aspect  of  Ruthven,  with  a  wonder  they 
could  not  conceal.  Rizzio  regarded  him  as  in- 
tently as  the  rest,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ?"  repeated 
the  queen,  in  a  sharper  tone. 

Ruthven  prevented  any  reply  from  the  king. 
"Madam,"  said  that  gaunt  intruder,  in  a  hollow 
tone  that  slightly  faltered,  **  I  have  come  to-night 
for  your  good.  There  is  one  here  who  should 
not  be  here.  Yon  paltroon,  David — we  have  to 
speak  with  him  I"  So  saying,  he  pointed,  with 
his  sheathed  rapier,  at  the  trembling  Secretary. 

"What  mean  ye,  man?"  asked  the  queen, 
rising — and  the  entire  company  rose  too — "what 
has  he  done  V* 

"Ask  the  king.  Madam — ^he  well  knows — ^he 
will  resolve  you." 

"The  king!  what  is  this,  sir?"  exclaimed 
Mary,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height  and 
looking  toward  her  husband,  who  had  risen  and 
gone  somewhat  behind  her,  "speak,  sir  I" 

Bamley  could  not  meet  her  eye.  He  stam- 
mered something  about  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  looked  in  helpless  agitation  toward 
his  confederate, 

"My  lord  Ruthven,  my  lord  Ruthven  I"  cried 
the  queen,  highly  excited,  "leave  our  presence, 
or  abye  the  charge  of  treason!"  and  almost 
simultaneously  the  Lord  Robert  Stuart  and  young 
Erskine  turned  upon  him  and  bid  him,  for  shame, 
leave  the  royal  presence.  They  had  scarcely 
■poken,  when  a  noise  was  heard  without,  the  door 


was  rudely  flung  open,  and  half  a  dozen  armed 
men  crowded  round  it,  and  partly  entered  the 
cabinet. 

"Stand  off!"  exclaimed  Ruthven,  with  a  flush 
on  his  pale  face,  as  Lord  Robert  and  Erskine  ap- 
proached him — "I  will  not  be  handled — touch 
me  not,  on  your  lives.  Madam,  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  you !" 

For  Mary  had  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"What  means  this  violence?  Do  you  seek  my 
life?" 

"Not so.  Madam,"  pursued  Ruthven,  frowning 
savagely;  "but  we  will  have  him  out;"  and  his 
unsheathed  rapier  was  seen  flashing  in  his  hand. 
The  room  was  now  in  confusion.  The  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  who  had  called  out  several  times, 
"quit  the  presence!"  screamed  violently,  and 
Rizzio,  running  for  shelter  behind  the  queen, 
grasped  her  robe  and  cried,  in  a  pitiable  voice : 
"  Juftizia,  Justma  I  Justice  for  the  love  of  God ! 
Madam,  madam,  I  am  a  dead  man !" 

"Fear  nothing!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  stand- 
ing full  before  him,  her  courage  completely 
roused,  "The  king,  the  king  is  here.  He  will 
not  allow  them  to  injure  you — in  our  presence, 
too.  Speak,  sir !  Tell  them  the  Lords  of  Par- 
liament will  decide  everything.     Speak,  speak  I" 

But  Darnley  did  not  speak ;  or  if  he  spoke,  his 
words  were  not  audible  in  the  din.  It  was  Ruth- 
ven's  voice  that  was  heard  once  more. 

"  Take  back  the  queen,  sir !  Take  your  wife 
to  you,  for  God's  sake !  Where  is  Kerr  ?  George, 
pull  him  out !  This  must  be  done !"  As  he  spoke, 
he  pushed  toward  Rizzio,  while  Darnley,  put- 
ting his  hand  round  the  queen's  waist,  attempted 
to  draw  her  aside.  But  she  resisted,  shrieking, 
aided  by  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  Erskine,  and  a 
spirited  young  lad,  named  Standen,  while  the 
Countess  of  Argyll  kept  crying,  "  a  rescue,  a  res- 
cue !"  For  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  from  the 
great  front  staircase  leading  to  the  queen's  bed- 
room ;  and,  with  the  crashing  of  a  portal  and  a 
trampling  of  feet,  a  score  of  savage  faces  dark- 
ened the  door  of  the  cabinet,  just  as  George  the 
Postulate,  and  others — intimidated  for  an  in- 
stant by  the  attitude  of  the  queen — made  a  fresh 
movement  to  grasp  the  miserable.  Piedmontese. 

"Stand  back,  traitors!"  screamed  the  queen, 
who  thought  some  help  was  at  hand  in  the 
throng — "It  is  I ! — it  is  the  Queen  of  Scotland! 
Help,  help!  help,  all  who  love  the  Stuart 
Where  is  Huntley?  Morton,  Bothwell,  Athol! 
Ungrateful  traitors,  will  ye  not  strike  in,  to  the 
rescue  ?" 

But  the  voice  of  Mary  was  no  longer  heeded. 

"  Madam  !*'  shouted  Kerr  of  Fawdonside,  hold- 
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ing  a  pistol  close  to  her  breast,  as  she  was  forced 
by  Damley  to  a  seat — "  be  quiet  1     Be  warned !" 

"Aye,  aye,  stand  aside  I"  cried  Clerk  of  Bel- 
lenden,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  savage  with 
drink  and  excitement.  **  Strike,  and  make  way — 
this  will  do  it!"  and  ho  thrust  his  rapier,  as  he 
spoke,  in  the  direction  of  the  queen  herself.  A 
cry  of  horror  followed,  and  the  weapon  was 
struck  up  by  the  torch  of  Antony  Standen,  the 
queen's  page,  scattering  particles  of  fire  about 
the  room. 

**Fire,  fire  I  and  destroy  your  queen  and  her 
unborn  child  I''  exclaimed  Mary — and,  as  she 
spoke,  the  supper  table  was  overturned  with  its 
dishes  and  yiands,  and  Dayid  instantly  throttled, 
while  a  roar  of  encouragement  came  from  the 
crowd  in  the  bed-room  and  round  the  door. 
Above  the  tumult  was  heard  the  shrill  voice  of 
Rizzlo,  calling  for  mercy;  and  then  came  the 
queen's  passionate  cry :  "  David,  my  poor  David, 
my  faithful  servant,  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul !" 

Out  through  the  door  they  dragged  him,  and 
on  through  the  bed-room,  with  a  dreadful  scuf- 
fling. The  doomed  wretch  clutched  at  the  posts 
of  the  royal  bed ;  but  they  struck  his  arms  with 
a  harquebus,  and  broke  his  hold,  and  then  forced 
him  along  into  the  lobby,  where  a  crowd  of  ene- 
mies scowled  upon  him,  killing  him  with  their 
eyes  before  they  could  reach  him  with  their 
hands.  Some  one  now  strikes  him  with  a  dag- 
ger, and,  in  a  moment,  a  crowd  of  hands  are 
stabbing  confusedly  at  a  writhing,  shrieking  ob- 
ject, which,  after  a  struggle  of  horror,  falls  to 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  them,  bleeding  from 
fifty-six  wounds  1  So  eager  were  the  murderers, 
that  they  hurt  each  other  in  jabbing  at  the  vic- 
tim, and,  as  he  sunk  prostrate,  one  of  them 
thrust  Damley's  dagger  into  the  body  and  left  it 
there.  The  whole  palace  of  Holyrood  was  now 
in  confusion.  There  was  a  noise  of  clashing 
arms,  mingled  with  calls ;  and  a  sound  of  hurry- 
ing feet,  came  from  the  stairs  and  passages,  while 
torches  were  carried  rapidly  hither  and  thither, 
across  the  windows  and  through  the  court  yard. 

When  the  assassins  had  quitted  the  queen's 
cabinet,  they  fastened  the  door  behind  them, 
shutting  in  Damley  along  with  her  and  those  who 
had  occupied  it  previously.  For  a  few  minutes, 
Mary  listened  to  the  uproar  with  a  beating  heart, 
anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  her  secretary. 

""What  are  they  about  to  do  with  him,  sir?" 
exclaimed  she,  turning  wildly  to  her  husband, 
who,  not  daring  to  meet  her  look,  kept  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  <<Are  they 
about  to  ii\jure  the  creature  that  loved  ye  so 


much?  My  lord,  he  loved  ye  well.  My  lord, 
he  served  ye  faithfully  and  truly,  when  there 
were  none  others  to  serve  ye  in  all  broad  Scot- 
land. MThere  is  o\ir  secretary  ?"  pursued  she, 
vehemently,  as  a  pale  and  frightened  page  came 
into  the  room;  *'what  have  they  done  with 
him?" 

'*  Speak  not  of  him,  gracious  madam,"  an- 
swered the  man ;  "  he  is  dead  1" 

' '  Dead  I  Slain  in  our  very  presence ! "  shrieked 
Mary..^  She  paused  a  moment — and  then,  turn- 
ing her  inflamed  and  flashing  eyes  on  her  misera- 
ble husband,  broke  out — "  Traitor,  and  son  of  a 
traitor  1  Base  Judas,  who  came  to  betray  us 
wijiyi  kiss  I  False  heart,  false  blood — ^ungrate- 
ful subject  and  forsworn  husband,  begone !  Hen- 
ry Damley,  Mary  Stuart  scorns  and  loathes 
thee!  Ah  I"  she  continued,  looking  round  the 
room,  with  her  hand  elevated,  and  her  finger 
quivering  in  bitter  menace,  "they  think  they 
have  conquered  us ;  but  that  shall  be  dear  blood 
to  some  of  them !" 

Exhausted  and  almost  hysterical,  Mary  sunk 
into  her  seat  But  in  a  few  moments  the  de- 
testable form  of  Ruthven,  reentering  the  room 
with  others,  aroused  her.  He  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  saying  he  was  sore  felled  by  his 
disease,  called  for  a  drink. 

"  Is  this  your  sickness  ?"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
with  a  bitter  scorn;  "is  this  the  loyalty  of  a 
Ruthven  ?  But  God  has  seen  the  work  of  to-night 
from  the  Heavens,  and  it  is  my  dearest  hope, 
in  this  moment  of  outrage  and  sorrow,  that  one 
may  be  bom  of  me  who  shall  root  you  and  your 
posterity  out  of  the  land.  And  if  this  work 
should  yet  prove  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  us — as 
well  it  may — I  leave  my  vengeance  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  imder  Him,  to  the  swords  of  my 
kindred  of  France  and  Spain."  She  looked  up- 
ward solemnly,  as  one  who  appealed  to  Heaven 
against  the  savage  injustice  of  men. 

"Madam,"  returned  Ruthven,  "these  princes 
are  ower  high  to  mell  with  such  a  poor  man  as  X 
am.  I  am  not  the  cause  of  this  thing,  God  wot 
Look  to  others." 

"Enough,"  said  the  queen,  who  had  been 
weeping  silently  for  a  moment,  with  one  hand  to 
her  face  and  the  other  pressed  against  her  side ; 
"enough I  This  is  a  caravanserai,  methinks, 
not  a  royal  presence.  Sister  of  Argyll,  let  us 
go.  Let  us  pasd  into  our  bed-chamber — if,  in- 
deed, we  have  in  this  place  a  chamber  we  can 
yet  call  our  own," 

The  queen  then  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
Ruthven,  going  toward  Damley,  who  had  been 
looking  lullenly  through  the  window,  whispered 
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something  in  Ms  ear,  whereupon  the  king  fol- 
lowed Mary  and  those  who  had  gone  with  her. 
She  was  now,  in  fa<:t,  under  strict  watch;  no 
longer  a  free  agent,  but  a  prisoner  in  her 
palace. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  of  Tiolence  was 
enacted  on  the  lower  floors  of  Holjrood.  A 
great  number  of  lords  were  lodged  in  the  house, 
that  night — the  earls  of  Bothwell,  Sutherland, 
Huntlej,  Caithness,  Athol,  and  Morton;  the 
lords  Livingstone,  Fleming,  Gray,  and  Tullibar- 
dine,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington.  Morton,  the 
chancellor,  having  arranged  his  plans  and  posted 
his  soldiers,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  re- 
mained there ;  and  Lethington  acted  in  the  same 
way.  When  the  uproar  of  the  murder  was  heard 
through  the  palace,  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  run- 
ning from  their  rooms,  got  together  the  queen's 
servants,  and,  arming  them  with  chance  weapons, 
had  a  confused  scuffle  in  the  court-yard,  with 
Morton's  men.  But  the  latter  were  too  strong,  and 
the  others  retreated  to  the  gallery,  when  Ruthven, 
coming  from  the  queen's  cabinet,  interfered  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  tried  to  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  Mary's  friends,  by  protesting  that  everything 
done  had  been  done  by  order  of  the  king.  Bather 
than  fight  against  odds,  the  earls  agreed  to  have 


a  peaceftil  parley;  after  which,  they  drank  to 
one  another.  But,  seeing  that  Morton  had 
fastened  and  guarded  the  gates,  and  was  master 
of  all  within  the  house,  Huntley  and  Bothwell 
grew  alarmed  for  their  lives ;  and,  in  an  hour  or 
two,  letting  themselves  down  from  the  windows 
of  their  chambers,  they  climbed  over  the  outer 
walls,  and  escaped  from  the  fatal  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  under  cloud  of  night. 

Such  was  the  slaughter  of  David  Kizzio,  one 
of  the  foulest  and  basest  murders  in  history. 
Not  because  a  favorite  was  violently  put  out  of 
the  way.  But  that  the  conspirators  reftised  to 
kill  him  anywhere  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
young  queen,  that  thereby  the  report  of  a  crimi- 
nal surprise  in  Rizzio's  company  may  go  abroad, 
and  that  Mary's  life  and  that  of  her  child  may  be 
periled  by  the  outrage.  The  Scottish  nobles  not 
alone  meant  to  murder  her  servant,  but  herself, 
her  child,  and  with  a  still  darker  atrocity,  her  re- 
putation with  posterity !  Humtm  savagery  could 
scarcely  go  further,  than  we  thus  find  it  among 
those  evangelical  peers  of  Scotland,  with  the 
pious  Earl  of  Murray  at  their  head,  and  the 
grave-nodding  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  renowned  yinis- 
ter,  looking  on  with  an  inflexible  wise  face  of 
approval. 
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In  a  dim  and  olden  forest, 

Where  the  quiot  moonbeams  play, 
By  the  dusky  shadows  shrouded. 

Stand  the  Halls  of  Memory. 
Like  the  palaee-domes  of  dream-land, 

Built  by  the  wild  fevered  brain — 
High,  they  streteh  their  marble  arohes, 

O'er  the  moonlit  forest  plain. 

Near  them,  Lethe's  deep  dark  river 

Rolls  its  sad  and  silent  wave — 
Bearing  earth's  forgotten  treasures 

Downward  to  Oblivion's  grave ; 
Whilst  the  Bells  of  Time  keep  tolling 

On  the  watehtowers  mournfully. 
As  the  wrecks  of  life  are  passing 

Unremembered  to  decay. 

Bat  through  every  opening  portal. 
Swift  the  liKht^winged  hours  press  in, 

And  on  rich  and  glowing  oanvas. 
Paint  each  loved  and  passing  scene ; 
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Bringing  fi'om  the  fatal  river 
Treasures  beautiful  and  bright — 

And  in  orystal  tombs  enshrining 
Every  ohosen  form  of  Light. 

Here  the  spirit,  worn,  may  wander 

'Midst  the  soenes  it  loved  of  yore, 
And  revisit  friendly  faces. 

Fled  from  earth  forevermore ; 
Whilst  the  radiant-painted  canvas. 

Our  departed  joys  recalls — 
And  again,  in  sweetness  bids  us. 

Live  the  Past  in  Memory's  Halls. 

There  the  visions  of  our  childhood 

Move  beneath  those  arohes  high, 
Like  the  shadowy  forms  of  Angels,. 

In  the  cloudless  moonlit  sky : 
Till  by  all  around  enchanted. 

Ago  and  sorrow  pass  away. 
And  our  souls,  forever  haunted. 

Walk  the  Halls  of  Memory. 
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During  the  summer  recess,  in  the  colleges  of 
Lower  Bussia,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  students, 
many  of  whom  are  extremely  poor,  to  trayel 
through  the  country  districts  seeking  subsistence. 
The  philosophers  and  theologians  frequently  give 
lessons  to  the  sons  of  the  rich  landed  propdetors, 
and  receive,  in  return,  food,  lodging,  and  even 
presents  of  clothes.  While  itinerating,  every 
btadent  carries  a  bag,  in  which  to  deposit  the 
largesses  of  rye-bread,  lard,  fowls,  and  cakes  re- 
ceived, even  from  the  peasantry,  in  return  for 
the  songs  and  hymns  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  sing. 

It  happened,  once  upon  a  time,  that  two  stu- 
dents, named  Tiberius  Gorobetz  and  Thomas  Bru- 
tus, were  wandering  after  nightfall  in  a  lonely 
district  of  Lower  Russia.  All  their  provisions 
consisted  of  a  large  dried  fish,  which  Brutus 
carried  in  his  bag,  and  a  few  crusts  of  rye-bread 
in  that  of  his  companion.  They  had  walked  all 
day,  and  felt  very  weary,  when  a  light  gloaming 
in  the  distance  announced  the  welcome  existence 
of  a  cottage.  The  stars  were  shining  in  the  sky, 
and  showed  a  long,  low  building,  standing  in  a 
court-yard.  The  students  made  haste  to  knock 
at  the  door ;  soon  the  rusty  hinges  creaked,  and 
fin  old  woman  clothed  in  sheepskin  appeared. 

*' Who  is  there?"  asked  she,  coughing  hoarsely. 

»*  Two  students;  the  philosopher,  Brutus,  and 
the  rhetorician,  Gorobetz.  Give  us  lodging  good 
mother  I'' 

<' Quite  impossible;  the  house  is  full;  and, 
besides,  we  don't  want  strollers  here.  Get  away 
with  ye  I" 

The  students  pleaded  so  earnestly  and  so  hum- 
bly for  permission  to  pass  the  night  under  cover, 
ill  any  part  whatever  of  the  building,  that  its 
mistress  at  length  yielded.  Having  premised 
tliat  they  were  not  to  expect  anything  to  eat,  she 
enclosed  Gorobetz  in  a  small  empty  room,  and 
Bmtus  in  a  deserted  stable.  The  latter  was 
rather  the  better  domicile  of  the  two ;  inasmuch 
:vs  it  contained  a  large  bundle  of  straw,  which 
yerved  indifferently  well  for  a  couch.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  comrades  had  been 
effected  so  abruptly  that  they  had  not  thought 
of  dividing  their  provisions ;  bo  that,  while  poor 
Gorobetz^ in  his  comfortless  chamber,  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  the  dry  crusts,  Brutus, 
iThose  appetite  was  portentous,  devoured  the 
whole  fish,  from  head  to  tail.  Wishing,  but  in 
vain,  for  a  draught  of  brandy  to  wash  it  down, 
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our  philosopher  nestled  in  the  straw,  with  his 
head  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  After  the  lapse  of  he  know  not  how  many 
hours,  the  door  of  the  stable  slowly  opened,  and 
the  old  woman  appeared. 

**What  do  you  want  here,  mother?"  asked 
Brutus. 

The  hag  did  not  reply,  but  advanced  toward 
him,  stooping,  with  extended  arms.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  red  light,  and  a  sudden  terror 
seized  the  philosopher. 

"Woman!  what  do  you  want?  Go  away  in 
the  name  of  God !" 

But  she,  without  replying,  seized  him  with  both 
her  hands.  He  tried  to  rise  and  resist,  but 
found  his  limbs  powerless.  Even  his  tongue  bo- 
came  mute,  but  his  heart  beat  violently.  Sud- 
denly, the  old  woman  leaped  on  his  back,  struck 
him  with  her  staff,  and,  impelled  by  some  invisi- 
ble force,  he  felt  himself  bounding  onwards  like 
a  race-horse.  The  village  was  soon  left  behind, 
and  a  vast  plain,  bounded  by  a  dark  forest,  spread 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  Thomas  Brutus.  The 
crescent-moon  liad  risen.  The  timid  light  of 
midnight,  mingled  with  undulating  vapors,  lay 
slightly  on  the  ground,  like  a  transparent  veil. 
The  woods,  the  meadows,  the  valleys,  the  hills, 
all  seemed  to  sleep  with  their  eyes  open.  Not 
even  the  lightest  breeze  was  blowing ;  and  there 
was  something  hot  and  damp  mingled  with  the 
freshness  of  the  night  air.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  fell,  long  and  pointed,  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  plain. 

As  Thomas  Brutus  galloped  along,  with  the 
fearful  rider  on  his  back,  he  felt  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  horror  mingled  with  pleasure.  He 
looked  down,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
grass  beneath  his  feet  sank  under  a  sheet  of  crys- 
tal water.  There  he  saw,  clearly  reflected,  his 
own  image  with  that  of  the  hag  riding  on  his 
back.  Instead  of  the  moon,  some  mysterious 
sun  seemed  to  light  up  the  green  depths  of  the 
water.  Sweet  sounds  seemed  to  ring  in  the  dis- 
tance, from  the  shaking  of  the  tiny  blue  hare- 
bells. Then  he  descried  a  rouisalha*  emerging 
from  a  tuft  of  tall  reeds;  he  saw  her  limbs, 
white  and  round,  but  formed  as  it  were  of  beams 
of  light.  She  fixed  her  clear  blue  eyes  on  his, 
and  singing  an  air  of  surpassing  melody,  ap- 
proached the  water's  brink.  With  a  sound  of 
ringing  laughter,  she  plunged  in ;  and  floating 
*UttdiH*f  or  ijrta  of  the  North. 
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for  a  moment  on  the  surface,  while  the  clear 
bubbles  covered  her  white  throat  like  pearls,  she 
plunged  into  the  depths  and  yanlshed. 

On  and  onwards  ran  our  poor  philosopher; 
oonrered  with  moisture,  he  felt  a  fiondishlj- 
pleasant  sensation,  a  sort  of  terrible  enjoyment, 
which  frightened  him.  He  tried  to  recall  all  the 
prayers  he  had  oyer  learned,  and  repeated  a 
Tariety  of  exorcisms.  Suddenly  his  pace  was 
Blackened,  and  he  felt  that  the  witch  held  him 
less  tightly. 

«Good!  good!"  thought  Thomas,  and  he  re- 
peated the  exordsms  with  a  loud  Toice.  Rapidly 
be  drew  himself  from  beneath  the  hag,  jumped 
in  his  turn  on  her  back,  and,  seiziDg  her  staff, 
.belabored  her  soundly.  At  first,  she  uttered 
loud  and  menacing  cries;  but,  by  degrees,  her 
Toice  became  soft,  and  sweet,  and  languid. 

<*0h !  I  am  quite  exhausted !"  at  last  she  mur- 
mured, and  sank  motionless  on  the  ground. 

Pay  had  begun  to  break,  and  the  gilded  cupo- 
las of  the  churches  in  Eiey  were  gleaming  in  the 
distance.  Instead  of  the  hideous  witch,  there 
lay  on  the  ground  a  lovely  girl,  with  rich  floating 
hair  and  shadowy  eyelashes.  Thomas  trembled 
like  a  leaf;  a  strange  terror  seized  him;  his 
heart  beat  riolently,  and  he  ran  away  with  the 
utmost  speed.  The  country  had  no  longer  any 
charms  for  him ;  so  he  returned  to  EioT,  musing 
•8  he  went  on  his  strange  adventure. 

There  were  very  few  students  remaining  in  the 
town,  but  Thomas  found  some  acquaintances 
sufficiently  hospitable  to  receive  him;  for  in 
I«ower  Russia,  it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  gor 
lauchkiSf*  milk,  cheese,  and/>d/««,  without  paying 
for  them. 

One  day,  a  rumor  arrived,  that  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  proprietor,  whose  estate  was  situated 
about  fifty  vcrsts  from  Kiev,  had  returned  home 
all  beaten  and  bruised,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
It  was  added  that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  she  had  requested  that  the  prayers  for  the 
departed,  which  are  usually  said  during  three 
days  after  death,  should  be  recited  by  one  of  the 
students  in  the  seminary  at  Kiev,  named  Thomas 
Brutus.  Our  friend  learned  this  from  the  Rector 
himself,  who  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  to  set  out  immediately  in  a  handsome  kUtitka, 
which  this  rich  lord  had  sent  for  him. 

Thomas  Brutus  trembled,  without  knowing 
why;  a  species  of  presentiment  told  him  that 
•omething  horrible  awaited  him. 

Without  hesitation,  he  refused  to  go. 

'<  Listen,  Vomifu  Thomas,"  replied  the  Rector. 

•  Snnll  emkei  mtde  ot  Aoar,  ud  eaten  steeped  in  miUc, 
hotter,  or  honey. 


"No  one  dreams  of  consulting  your  wishes  about 
it  I  shall  merely  hint  to  you,  that  if  you  show 
any  obstinacy,  I  shall  cause  you  to  be  thoroughly 
well  scourged  with  branches  of  young  birch- 
trees." 

The  student  of  philosophy  slunk  away,  not 
venturing  to  reply,  but  resolring,  in  his  secret 
soul,  to  make  his  escape  the  very  first  opportunity. 

While  descending  the  broad  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  court,  Thomas  heard  distinctly  the  voice 
of  the  Rector,  giving  orders  to  his  own  servant 
and  to  another  person,  sent,  no  doubt,  by  the 
noble. 

"  Thank  your  lord,  on  my  part,  for  his  eggs 
and  white  bread,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  send 
him  the  books  he  mentions,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
are  ready.  And  don't  forget,  my  friend,  to  re- 
mind him  that  there  is  excellent  fish  in  his  ponds, 
especially  some  enormous  sturgeons.  In  our 
market  here,  fish  is  bad  and  extremely  dear. 
Javtqukh,  give  my  lord's  people  a  glass  of  brandy 
each.  And  mind,  my  friends,  don't  forget  to  tie 
the  philosopher  firmly ;  else  he'll  be  sure  to  run 
away." 

"Deuce  take  him!"  muttered  Thomas;   "he 

must  go  thrust  his  nose  into  the  business the 

long-legged  heron!'* 

Entering  the  court,  he  perceived  a  huge  kibiika 
of  the  kind  usual  in  Cracovia,  and  in  which  the 
Jew  pedlars  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  mer- 
chandise about  to  the  different  fairs.  Six  tall 
strong  Cossacks  were  waiting  for  him;  their 
caftans,  of  fine  cloth,  ornamented  with  rich  braid- 
ing,  showed  the  wealth  of  their  master. 

**  What's  to  be  done !"  thought  the  philosopher; 
"what  must  be  will  be."  And  addressing  the 
Cossacks,  ho  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "Qood  morn- 
ing, comrades." 

"Good  morning,  Master  Philosopher,"  an- 
swered some  of  them. 

"Well,  am  I  to  go  with  you?  What  a  fine 
kibiikar  he  added,  climbing  into  it.  *<If  we 
had  musicians,  we  might  dance  in  it." 

"Yes,  'tis  a  largo  equipage,"  replied  a  grave 
old  Cossack,  as  he  seated  himself  next  the  coach- 
man, whoso  head  was  enveloped  with  a  towel  in 
place  of  his  cap,  which  he  had  left  in  pledge  at 
an  alehouse. 

The  five  others  ensconced  themselves  within 
the  depths  of  the  kibUka,  and  took  their  seats  on 
bags  filled  with  all  sorts  of  purchases  which  they 
had  made  in  the  town. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know,"  said  the  philosopher, 
by  way  of  entering  into  conversation,  "  if  this 
kibitka  were  laden  with  salt  or  iron,  how  many 
horses  would  be  required  to  ds%.ii  \\.V^ 
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There  shoald,"  answered  the  Cossaek  who 
was  seated  next  the  coachman,  '*be  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  horses." 

After  this  satisfactory  reply,  the  Cossack  and 
his  companions  continued,  during  many  rersts,  to 
smoke  their  pipes  in  profound  silence.  When, 
howeyer,  they  arriyed  at  a  roadside  inn,  all  cried 
with  one  voice  :  **  Stop,  Averko  /"  They  got  out 
of  the  kibitka,  and  entered  a  sort  of  dirty  bar- 
room. The  Jewish  host  ran  out  to  meet  them 
with  demonstrations  of  Joy.  He  brought  in 
some  sausages,  covered  with  the  comer  of  his 
robe,  and  after  having  set  them  on  the  table, 
turned  away  his  head  from  the  forbidden  food. 
Every  one  sat  down,  provided  with  a  large  pew- 
ter drinking-cup.  Our  friend  Thomas  took 
share  in  the  banquet;  and  after  some  hours, 
when  he  began  to  bethink  himself  of  making  his 
escape,  he  felt  as  if  his  feet  were  clogged  with 
lead,  and  he  saw  such  a  number  of  doors  in  the 
room  that  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  find  the 
true  one. 

At  sunset  this  worshipful  company  bethought 
themselves  of  resuming  their  journey.  Having 
packed  themselves  into  the  kibilka,  they  set  out, 
whipping  their  horses,  and  singing  a  song  whose 
words  and  melody  it  would  have  been  very  diifi- 
cult  to  distinguish.  After  having  several  times 
strayed  from  the  road,  they  at  length  arrived  at 
a  large  country-house.  There  was  no  light  in 
tlie  windows,  but  by  aid  of  the  stars  the  Cossacks 
and  Thomas  made  their  way  into  an  extensive 
sort  of  outhouse  or  bam,  where,  amongst  a  heap 
of  straw,  they  soon  slumbered  profoundly. 

Next  morning,  when  the  philosopher  awoke, 
he  found  the  whole  house  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
the  daughter  of  the  nobleman  had  died  during 
the  night.  The  men-servants  were  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  while  the  women  were 
weeping.  A  crowd  of  idlers  were  peeping  over 
the  hedge  into  the  court,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing wonderful  to  be  seen.  Thomas  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  confusion  to  examine  the 
premises.  The  dwelling-house  was  a  long,  low, 
thatched  building,  constructed  after  the  former 
fashion  in  Lower  Russia.  A  narrow  pediment, 
high  and  pointed,  pierced  with  a  round  window 
resembling  an  eye  whose  brow  was  greatly 
arched,  was  painted  on  the  front,  with  blue  and 
yellow  flowers  and  red  crescents.  It  was  sus- 
tained by  slender  oak  pillars,  rounded  as  far  as 
the  middle,  hexagonal  at  the  base,  and  curiously 
wrought  at  the  chapiter.  Under  this  pediment 
was  a  small  staircase  with  benches  at  both  sides ; 
and  similar  pediments,  but  on  twisted  pillars, 
ornamented  the  other  sidei  of  the  home,  before 


whose  front  grew  a  large  pear  tr^  the  t<9  of 
which  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Tyn 
rows  of  outhouses  crossed  the  court,  and  Ibrmed 
a  sort  of  wide  street,  leading  to  the  principal 
dwelling.  Behind  these,  near  the  outer  gate, 
were  two  triangular  cellars,  roofed  with  thatch. 
Each  of  their  three  sides  was  pierced  with  a 
small  door,  and  covered  with  sundry  paintingB. 
On  one  ofthem  was  represented  a  Cossack  seated 
on  a  barrel,  and  holding  over  his  head  a  larga 
pitcher,  with  this  inscription : — 

"  I  WILL  PRINfc  IT  all!" 

On  another  wall  were  depicted  a  huge  bottle^ 
flasks,  a  horse  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  a  pipe,  a 
tambourine,  and  the  inscription : — 

**  Wins  is  thk  pliasurs  or  Tna  Cossack." 

Through  the  round  window  of  one  of  the  outhousei 
might  be  discerned  a  great  drum  and  several  bra- 
zen trumpets ;  while  a  small  cannon  was  plaeed 
at  each  side  of  the  gate.  Outside  the  enclosure 
were  two  windmills,  and  large  gardens  extended 
as  far  as  a  neighboring  village,  which  was  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain.  All  along  the 
summit  of  the  height  grew  tall  thin  bushes  of 
heath,  which  showed  darkly  against  the  bfaie 
sky.  Its  naked,  clayey  sides,  all  furrowed  by 
the  marks  of  winter  torrents,  were  sad  to  look 
at 

When  our  pMlosopher  looked  in  the  opponte 
direction,  a  totally  different  landscape  presented 
itself.  A  village  sloped  gradually  toward  the 
plain,  which  was  dotted  with  scattered  hamlets, 
and  watered  by  the  clear  current  of  the  Dnieper. 

"Ah,  what  a  beautifhl  country  I"  thought  the 
philosopher.  **  *Twould  be  pleasant  enough  te 
live  here,  and  yet  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  think 
of  flight  I" 

He  turned  into  a  narrow  path,  which  was 
nearly  hidden  by  the  tall  grass  and  shrubs ;  but 
ere  he  had  walked  far,  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  the 
oldest  of  the  Cossacks  who  had  accompanied  him 
last  night. 

**  It  will  be  no  use  for  you  to  think  of  escaping, 
Master  Philosopher.  Come  at  once  to  our  lord, 
who  is  waiting  to  see  you." 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Thomas,  trying  to 
put  a  good  ftuse  on  the  matter. 

The  noble,  a  man  already  old,  with  grizsled 
beard  and  moustaches,  and  bearing  on  his  coun- 
tenance a  settled  air  of  sadness,  was  seated  at  a 
table,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands.  On 
the  entrance  of  Thomas  and  the  Cossack,  he  re- 
moved his  hands,  and  gave  a  slight  nod  in  reply 
to  their  profound  salutations. 
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.   '*  Who  art  thou,  honest  man?*'  asked  he,  in  a 
gold,  measured  tone. 

<'I  am  a  student  of  philosophy;  my  name  is 
Thomas  Brutos." 

.  "Hqw  hast  thou  become  acquainted  with  mj 
^anghter?" 

i  «<  I  swear  to  yon^  my  h)rd|  that  I  ncTcr  CTcn 
law  her." 

. .  •*  And   why   did   she  choose   thee   to  read 
prayers  ?" 

"  May  a  thonderbclt  strike  me  if  I  know  I" 

'*  Had  she  liTcd  but  one  minute  longer,"  said 
the  noble,  aadly,  **  I  should  haTC  known  all  about 
H.  '  Do  not  allow  any  one  to  recite  prayers  for 
me;  but  send,  papa,  to  the  seminary  at  Kiev,  for 
the  itudent,  Thomas  Brutus.  Let  him  pray 
three  successlTe  nights  foj^  my  sinful  soul — ^he 
knows — *  but  before  she  could  add  another  word, 
she  was  seized  with  a  couTulsion,  and  died. 
IhoQ,  honest  man,  must  certainly  be  well  known 
for  the  sanctity  of  thy  life;  and  my  daughter 
must  haye  heard  of  thy  piety." 

*'Who,  I?"  said  poor  Thomas,  starting  back- 
wards with  surprise.  *^  The  sanctity  of  my  life  I 
Why,  my  lord,  although  it  is  a  shame  to  tell  it,  I 
▼isited  the  pastry-cook's  shop  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day!" 

''Howeyer,  my  poor  child's  wishes  must  be 
obeyed.    Thou  wilt  begin  thy  office  to-day." 

**  May  I  just  suggest  to  your  lordship — Would 
it  not  be  better  to  employ  a  deacon,  or  eyen  a 
tub-deacon — ^holy  men  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness ?  As  to  me,  I  haye  no  yolce  for  reading 
aloud ;  and  then — " 

**  No  matter,  thou  must  do  precisely  what  my 
daughter  wished.  If  thou  readest  the  prayers 
properly  during  three  nights,  I  will  reward  thee 
liberally.  If  not — I  would  not  adyise  the  fiend 
himself  to  yex  m«."  * 

No  reply  from  the  frightened  philosopher. 

« Follow  me,"  said  the  nobleman,  after  a 
pause. 

Passing  through  a  ycstibule,  the  noble  opened 
the  door  of  a  large  room.  Its  floor  was  coycred 
with  a  red  cotton  carpet.  In  one  comer,  under 
the  holy  images,  and  on  a  high  table  coycred 
with  a  cloth  of  blue  yeWet,  ornamented  with 
iHnge  and  acorns  of  gold,  lay  extended  the  dead 
body.  Thick  wax  tdpers,  surrounded  ynth 
branches  of  kalina,  stood  at  the  head  and  feet, 
mingling  their  pale,  unearthly  beams  with  the 
light  of  day. 

He  did  not  see  the  face  of  the  dead,  for  the 
fsther  threw  himself  upon  her,  and  for  a  time 
gaye  way  to  an  uncontrollable  passion  of  grief. 
At  length,  turning  toward  Thomas,  he  showed 


him  his  place  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  behind 
a  desk,  on  which  were  laid  some  books). 

«  Three  nights  will  soon  be  oyer,"  thought  our 
philosopher,  <*  and  then  his  lordship  wiU  fill  my 
pockets  with  ducats." 

With  an  effort  he  began  to  read,  without 
moying  his  eyes  off  the  book,  and  with  a  firm 
resolution  not  to  look  at  the  corpse.  Soon  he 
perceiyed  that  the  father  had  left  the  room.  He 
slowly  turned  his  head,  and — 

A  conyulsiye  trembling  seized  him.  Before 
him  lay  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  yet  her 
marble  features  wore  a  terrific  expression.  He 
felt  his  soul  stricken  with  affright,  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  joyous,  festal  music  some  one  were 
suddenly  to  begin  a  funeral  chant  A  terrible 
resemblance  struck  him. 

**  The  sorceress  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  suffocated 
yoice ;  and,  without  again  raising  his  eyes,  he 
muttered  the  remainder  of  the  prayers. 

At  sunset  the  coffin  was  borne  into  the  church. 
The  philosopher  supported  on  his  shoulder  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  bier,  and  it  felt  to  him  cold 
as  ice. 

With  blackened  walls,  saye  where  they  wore 
coyered  with  rank  green  moss,  and  surmounted 
with  three  little  conical  cupolas,  the  gloomy 
wooden  church  stood  at  one  end  of  the  yillnge. 
They  placed  the  open  cq^  before  the  altar. 
The  father  knelt  down,  etii braced  his  child  for 
the  last  time,  and  then  went  away,  haying  ordered 
his  scryants  to  take  good  care  of  the  philosopher, 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  the  church  after  sup-, 
per.  When  they  reached  the  kitchen,  all  those 
who  had  borne  the  coffin  placed  their  luiuds 
against  the  chimney — a  custom  among  the 
Lower  Bussians  when  they  haye  seen  a  corp.««c. 

Soon  a  large  party  of  out-door  laborers  and 
domestic  seryants  assembled  in  the  wide  kitclicn ; 
all,  including  Thomas  Brutus,  extremely  hungry. 

A  female  peasant,  wearing  a  red  cap,  placed 
in  the  midst  a  large  smoking  pot  of  galQuchkU^ 
and  each  drew  from  his  pocket  a  wooden  fork  or 
spoon.  When  their  appetites  were  somewhat 
appeased,  their  tongues  became  loosened,  and  the 
conyersation  naturally  turned  on  the  dead. 

**  Is  it  true,"  said  a  young  shepherd  who  wore, 
fastened  to  his  leathern  belt,  so  many  buttons 
and  plates  of  copper  that  he  nesemblcd  nn  itine- 
rant dealer  in  old  metal,  "is  it  tnie  that  our 
young  lady  had  acquaintance  with  the  Eril  One." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  Cossack,  Doroch,  *♦  I 
would  swear  she  was  a  sorceress." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Doroch,"  said  another. 
"  Thou  shouldst  not  speak  of  such  things.  God 
rest  her  soul !" 
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**  Don't  ye  all  recollect,"  said  the  coachman, 
Spiiid,  **  what  happened  to  the  poor  groom  Mi- 
kita?  One  day  our  young  lady  came  into  the 
stable  when  he  was  rubbing  down  a  horse :  *  Lis- 
ten, Mikita,'  she  said,  *  let  me  place  my  foot  for 
a  moment  on  your  shoulder.'  The  poor  fool 
consented,  and  the  young  lady  jumped  on  his 
back.  Off  he  set,  galloping  like  a  race-horse ; 
no  one  knows  whither  they  went,  but  Mikita  re- 
turned more  dead  than  alive.  From  that  time 
he  gradually  wasted  away;  and  one  morning 
nothing  of  him  was  found  but  a  heap  of  ashes  in 
)iis  bed  in  the  stable." 

One  wild  story  concerning  the  sorceress  led  to 
the  relation  of  others.  Doroch,  the  old  Cossack, 
told  how  she  had  gone  by  night  into  a  peasant's 
house,  and  sucked  the  blood  of  an  infant.  Other 
anecdotes  of  her  pranks,  some  ludicrous,  some 
fatal,  but  all  more  or  less  of  a  mischieyous  ten- 
dency, were  told,  so  that  poor  Thomas  supped 
quite  as  full  of  horrors  as  of  ffolottehku. 

He  started  when  Doroch  said  to  him  at  last — 
**  Come,  Master  Thomas,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go 
to  the  church." 

There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it;  so,  ac- 
companied by  three  Cossacks,  he  set  out  for  the 
gloomy  litUe  wooden  church.  Having  seen  him 
safely  ensconced,  and  wished  him  good-night, 
his  companions  left  him,  and  double-locked  the 
door. 

When  our  philosopher  was  left  alone,  he  be- 
gan, with  a  beating  heart,  to  examine  the  build- 
ing. In  the  centre  was  the  coffin  covered  with 
black.  Wax  tapers,  with  heavy  red  wicks,  were 
burning  before  the  gloomy  images  of  the  saints; 
they  partially  illuminated  the  iconottatia,*  and 
also  the  centre  of  the  church,  leaving  the  angles 
in  deep  shadow.  The  ieonottoiia  was  of  great 
antiquity ;  its  pierced  carvings,  formerly  covered 
with  gold,  now  only  showed  it  in  patches.  The 
faces  of  the  saints  were  completely  black,  and 
wore  a  strange,  sinister  expression. 

Thomas  Brutus  looked  around. 

♦«  WeU,"  thought  he,  «« what  is  there  to  fear? 
No  human  being  can  enter  here ;  and  as  to  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  I  know  plenty  of  prayers  where- 
with to  fight  against  them.  'Tis  nothing,"  re- 
peated he,  ♦*  we'll  read  the  prayers." 

And  approaching  one  of  the  klirotyj^  he  per- 
ceived some  bundles  of  wax  tapers. 

'<  Good  I "  thought  he,  «« I'll  light  up  the  church, 
so  that  it  shall  seem  like  noon-day.  What  a  pity 
that  one  can't  smoke  here!" 

•  A  wooden  partition,  covered  with  Bjrzantino  paint- 
ings, which  aeparatea  the  nave  from  the  aanotuary. 
t  Small  lateral  choiri,  where  the  liageri  etaad. 


I  He  fastened  the  tapers  in  eiwerj  practioablA 
place,  and  lighted  them ;  but  although  the  churdi 
was  thus  filled  with  light,  it  seemed  to  him  aa  if 
the  shadows  in  the  roof  became  yet  deep«r,  and 
the  old  saints  looked  out  from  their  curioufily- 
carved  frames  with  a  menacing  expression.  H« 
approached  the  coffin,  looked  with  terror  on  the 
face  of  the  dead,  and  trembling,  closed  his  eyes. 
What  fearful,  yet  what  radiant  beauty!  A 
strange  fascination  impelled  him  to  open  his  eyes 
and  gaze  again  and  again.  Had  the  appearance 
of  the  corpse  been  revolting,  it  would  not  have 
inspired  him  with  such  profound  horror,  but 
there  was  a  strange  unearthly  life  in  the  dead 
features,  and  it  seemed  to  the  philosopher  thai 
her  ejea,  although  closed,  followed  his  move- 
ments everywhere.  He  hastened  to  take  his 
place  in  one  of  the  kliroa,  opened  the  book,  and 
began  to  read  as  loudly  as  he  could.  His  voice, 
to  himself,  sounded  strange  and  xmearthly,  as  it 
broke  the  death-like  silence  of  that  old,  lonely 
church. 

**What  is  there  to  fear?"  reasoned  he  with 
himself.  **  She  will  not  rise  from  her  coffin,  for 
she  will  fear  the  word  of  God.  And  what  sort 
of  a  fellow  should  I  be,  if  I  were  to  frighten  my- 
self for  nothing?  Come,  I'll  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff.     What  excellent  snuff  it  is  I" 

Nevertheless,  while  keeping  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  his  book,  an  inward  voice  seemed  to 
murmur  to  him — 

<*  She  is  getting  up — she  raises  her  head — she 
looks  I" 

But  the  silence  was  as  deep  as  ever,  the  coffin 
as  motionless,  the  tapers  as  bright.  Thomas 
began  to  chant  a  psalm,  in  order  to  stifle  his 
fears.  Yet  each  moment  he  could  not  refrain 
from  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  coffin.  Still, 
all  was  silent ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  save  tha 
low  crackling  of  the  taper,  or  the  feeble  noise  of 
a  drop  of  wax  falling  on  the  pavement. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up.  The  dead  girl  had 
arisen  from  her  coffin,  and  was  advancing  slowly 
toward  him,  with  closed  eyes  and  extended  arms, 
as  if  trying  to  seize  some  one.  In  the  extremity 
of  terror,  he  drew  a  circle  around  him  with  his 
fingers  in  the  air,  and  began  to  repeat  certain 
prayers  and  exorcisms  against  evil  spirits,  which 
he  had  learned  from  an '  old  monk.  The  corpse 
advanced  as  far  as  the  limit  of  the  circle,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  pass  that  invisible 
barrier.  She  suddenly  became  blue  and  Uvid, 
like  one  who  has  been  dead  several  days;  her 
teethjbchattered,  and  her  simken  eyee  opened. 
But  slie  evidently  saw  nothing,  for  she  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  groped  along  the  walla, 
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as  though  trying  to  seize  Thomas.  At  length 
she  went  back  and  laid  down  in  her  coffin.  Be- 
fore oar  poor  philosopher  oonld  at  all  recover 
himself,  the  coffin  suddenly  started  from  its 
place,  and  began  to  fly  round  the  church,  with- 
out, howcTer,  infringing  on  the  magio  circle. 
Suddenly  the  cock  crew — ^the  coffin  resumed  its 
place,  and  the  corpse  its  usual  appearance. 
Somewhat  reassured,  Thomas  resumed  his  read- 
ing, and  presently  a  deacon  and  an  old  sexton 
came  to  reliere  him. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  lay  down, 
and  being  oyercome  with  fatigue,  slept  soundly 
untn  dinner-time.  When  he  awake,  his  noctur- 
nal adventure  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  At 
dinner  the  good  cheer  and  the  brandy  completely 
reestablished  his  courage.  He  however  avoided 
answering  any  question  on  the  subject  of  his 
vigil ;  and,  after  having  smoked  a  pipe  or  two, 
he  f^lt  quite  gay.  This  happy  frame  of  mind, 
however,  sensibly  became  more  sombre  as  even- 
ing approached.  Before  supper,  all  the  people 
belonging  to  the  house  began  to  play  at  hragli,  a 
game  something  like  skittles,  played  with  long 
sticks  instead  of  bowls,  and  in  which  the  winner 
has  a  right  to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  loser. 
Thomas  had  just  begun  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  game,  when  Doroch  said  to  him — 

■<  Gome,  Master  Thomas,  'tis  time  to  go  to  the 
church." 

The  scene  of  the  preceding  evening  was  exactly 
repeated.  Thomas  Brutus  traced  the  magic  cir- 
cle which  had  stood  him  in  such  good  stead,  and 
firmly  resolving  not  to  raise  his  eyes  fVom  his 
book,  began  to  read  the  prescribed  prayers. 
When  about  an  hour  had  passed  thus,  he  hap- 
pened to  cough,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
take  out  his  snuff-box,  his  eyes  suddenly  met 
the  cold,  glassy  stare  of  those  of  the  dead  girl, 
who  stood  close  to  the  circle.  She  evidently  did 
not  see  him,  but  she  commenced  with  a  sound 
like  the  hissing  of  seething  pitch  to  mutter  con- 
juration. Suddenly  a  strong  wind  blew  in  the 
church,  a  flapping  of  vrings  was  heard,  claws 
seemed  to  be  scratching  the  walls,  and  some 
enormous  weight  came  against  the  door,  and  set 
its  rusty  hinges  creaking.  Just  then  the  cock 
crew,  and  Thomas  Brutus  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

The  Cossacks  who  came  to  seek  him  in  the 
morning,  found  him  half  dead.  They  were 
obliged  to  support  him  as  far  as  the  house, 
where  a  good  draught  of  brandy  in  some  sort 
Tfetored  him.  One  of  the  maid-servants,  as  she 
passed,  clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed — 

<<  Ha,  ha!  what  has  happened  you  ?" 


"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  You  are  quite  gray !" 

A  small,  triangular,  fly-stained  bit  of  looking- 
glass,  hanging  in  the  kitchen,  eonfirmed  the  fact 
to  poor  Thomas.  He  reflected  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

"I  will  go  to  this  nobleman,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, **and  tell  him  decidedly  that  I  will  read  no 
more  prayers,  and  that  he  must  send  me  back  to 
Kiev." 

He  found  the  lord  seated  in  his  chamber,  in 
the  same  attitude,  and  wearing  the  same  expres- 
sion as  before ;  save  that  his  hollow  cheeks  and 
pallid  face  showed  how  little  of  food  or  rest  he 
had  taken. 

''Good  morning,"  said  he,  seeing  Thomas 
standing  at  the  door.  '*  How  do  you  get  on  with 
your  task  ?" 

"Oh,  my  lord,  such  dreadful  work!  I  miut 
go  away." 

"What  mean  you?" 

"  Your  daughter,  my  lord — ^no  doubt  she  was 
of  high  rank,  and  beautiful,  and  all  that,  but,  I 
must  say  it — she  was  leagued  with  the  Evil  One, 
and  she  terrifies  me." 

"Read  on,  read  on;  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  she  summoned  you.  She  had  a  care  for  her 
soul,  my  poor  dove !  and  she  wished  that  prayers 
should  chase  away  every  evil  influence." 

"  My  lord,  I  swear  to  you,  that  surpasses  my 
power." 

"  Read,  read,  my  gtfod  fellow,"  said  the  noble- 
man, in  a  persuasive  voice,  "there  is  but  one 
night  more.  You  will  accomplish  a  good  work, 
and  I  will  reward  you." 

"  No  matter  what  your  lordship  may  oflfer  me," 
replied  Thomas,  in  a  determined  tone,  "I  am 
resolved  I  will  not  read  any  more." 

"  Listen,  philosopher,"  said  the  nobleman,  and 
his  voice  became  suddenly  loud  and  terrible ;  "I 
don't  like  such  inventions.  At  your  seminary 
you  may  do  as  you  please ;  but  not  here.  If  I 
have  you  flogged,  it  will  not  be  after  the  Rector's 
fashion.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  things 
kantchoukia*  are  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Thomas,  lowering  his  voice. 
"Every  one  knows  they  are  intolerable." 

"Ah,  but  perhaps  you  don't  know  how  my 
servants  lay  them  on.  They  first  flog,  then  pour 
in  brandy,  then  flog  again.  Come,  come,  go  on 
with  your  task.  If  you  refuse,  you  will  never 
walk  again — if  you  obey,  you  ^hall  have  a  thou- 
sand ducats." 

"Ah  I"  thought  our  philosopher,  as  he  silently 
withdrew,  "  this  fellow  is  not  to  be  jested  with. 
•  Snail  whips  mads  of  itnpi  of  leather. 
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But,  after  idl,  what  haTe  I  to  fear!  I  have 
already  read  two  nights,  ProTidence  will  help  me 
to  read  the  third.  What  a  namber  of  crimes 
that  cursed  sorceress  most  ha^e  committed  I" 

During  the  remainder  of  the  diTy  and  ereiung 
Thomas  Brutus  was  so  closely  watched,  that  any 
attempt  to  escape  would  haye  been  quite  fruit- 
less.    At  length — 

'<  It  is  time  to  go,"  said  Jaytoukh,  one  of  the 
Cossacks. 

**  A  lighted  match  on  thy  tongue,*^  wicked  wild 
boar!"  ejaculated  the  philosopher;  but,  pru- 
dently, to  himself.  "I  am  ready,"  he  said, 
aloud. 

It  was  a  stormy  night ;  the  wolyes  were  howl- 
ing in  the  distance,  and  eyen  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  had  an  ominous  sound. 

"One  would  almost  fancy,"  said  Doroch, 
*Hhat  it  is  not  woWes  that  are  howling,  but 
worse  beings  still." 

Javtoukh  and  Thomas  were  silent.  They 
reached  the  church,  and  the  two  Cossacks  left 
our  friend  alone  as  before. 

£yerything  looked  as  usual.  The  terrible 
coffin  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the 
church. 

**  I  will  not  be  afraid,  I  will  not  be  afraid," 
repeated  Thomas,  stoutly. 

And  haying  surrounded  himself  with  his  pro- 
tecting circle,  he  began  to  recite  his  exorcisms. 
The  silence  around  was  horrible ;  the  flame  of 
the  tapers  flickered,  and  filled  the  building  with 
a  yellow  light.  The  philosopher  turned  oyer 
page  after  page  of  his  book,  and  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  reading  words  quite  diflferent 
from  those  it  contained ;  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  began  to  chant  the  prayers,  when  the 
silence  of  the  church  was  broken  by  the  coffin 
bursting  with  a  loud  noise.  The  dead  girl  rose 
up,  looking  yet  more  terrible  than  before,  her 
teeth  chattered  yiolently,  her  lips  were  conyulsed, 
and  uttered  strange  hissing  cries.  A  whirlwind 
entered  the  building,  the  window-panes  were 
dashed  in,  the  door  was  wrenched  off  its  hinges, 
and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  monsters  rushed 
into  the  holy  place.  A  confused  tumult  of  wings 
and  bodies  jostling  each  other,  filled  the  church. 
The  unclean  crew  ran,  crept,  and  fled  all  around, 
seeking  the  philosopher. 

Sign  after  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  by  Tho- 
mas, and  he  manfully  muttered  his  prayers ;  yet 
he  not  only  heard  the  monsters  near  him,  but 
actually  felt  himself  touched  by  the  edges  of  their 
wings,  their  claws,  and  their  horrible  tails.  Ue 
distinguished  an  enormous  monster,  that  filled 
*  An  ezpremiop  B««aliar  to  Lower  RaMia. 


nearly  the  whole  of  the  opposite  wall.  It  wii 
coyered  with  disheyelled  haiz^  oat  of  whioh  look* 
ed  two  great,  fixed,  stony  eyes.  AboTe  him 
there  hung  in  the  air  something  resembling  an 
enormous  ball,  garnished  with  thousands  of  crabs* 
claws  and  scorpions'  tails,  from  whioh  hung  dots 
of  black  clay.  All  were  seeking  for  Thomas; 
but,  thanks  to  his  magio  cirdCy  they  could  not 
see  him. 

<*  Bring  hither  the  Gnome  Kingl"  cried  the 
dead  sorceress ;  **  bring  him  I" 

Immediately  the  most  profound  silence  reigned 
in  the  church — soon  a  hoarse  roaring  resound- 
ed in  the  distance,  and  then  heayy  steps  stmck 
the  flagstones  of  the  building.  With  a  side- 
glance,  the  philosopher  perceiyed  that  they  were 
bringing  in  a  kind  of  man  of  diminutive  sise,  but 
broad  and  with  twisted  limbs.  He  was  all  soiled 
and  smeared  with  clay ;  his  hands  and  feet  re- 
sembled  the  knotted  roots  of  trees.  He  walked 
with  difficulty,  stumbling  at  eyery  step.  His 
eyelashes  were  so  long  that,  his  eyes  being 
closed,  they  touched  the  ground.^  Thomas  re- 
marked with  terror  that  his  face  was  of  iron. 
Two  monsters  led  him  exactly  opposite  the  place 
where  stood  the  philosopher. 

**  Raise  my  eyelids,  I  cannot  see,"  said  the 
King  of  the  Qnomes,  in  a  sepulchral  yoioe.  The 
whole  troop  flocked  around  to  raise  them. 

«« Do  not  look,"  said  an  internal  yoice  to  the 
philosopher.  Yet  he  could  not  refrain,  and  he 
looked. 

"  There  he  is !"  cried  the  Gnome  King,  point- 
ing at  him  with  his  finger. 

And  all  the  filthy  troop  threw  themselyes  on 
the-  philosopher.  Terrified,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  lay  as  one  dead.  Then  resounded 
the  crowing  of  the  cock.  It  was  the  second  time, 
but  the  Gnomes  had  not  attended  to  the  first  sig- 
nal. Now,  in  their  consternation,  they  dashed 
themselyes  confusedly  against  the  doors  and 
windows,  in  order  to  escape  the  more  quickly. 
But  the  time  was  past ;  they  all  remained  firmly 
hung  to  the  windows  and  doors  through  which 
they  had  sought  egress.  The  priest  who  came 
next  morning  to  read  the  office  for  the  dead, 
dared  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  church, 
which  remained  always  thus,  with  the  monsters 
fastened  to  their  place.  All  this,  somehow,  Tho- 
mas Brutus  felt  and  knew  as  he  lay  motionless 
on  the  ground. 

''Get  up,  get  up,  you  laiy  fellow  I"  oried  in 
his  ear  the  yoice  of  Tiberius  Gorobets.  *'  I  sup- 
pose you're  not  as  anxious  for  breakfast  as  I  am« 
seeing  that  you  devouMd  tiie  vlioU  fish  last 
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mght;  and  now  you  haye  slept  till  noon,  with 
your  head  down,  and  your  heels  raised  on  the 
straw,  after  a  fashion  of  yonr  ownT"  Up  got 
our  philosopher,  right  glad  to  find  that  the  sor- 
ceress of  his  dream  was  nothing  bat  a  nightmare. 


The  old  lady  in  the  sheepskin  looked  far  more 
amiable  by  daylight  than  she  had  done  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  ftimished  the  two  trayelers 
with  a  substantial  breakfiut  before  they  resumed 
their  travels. 


GENTEEL    THIEVING. 


All  the  thieres  are  not  in  Moyamensing,  and 
for  the  yery  best  reason  in  the  world — ^it  would 
not  hold  them.  Not  a  quarter  of  the  thieyes  are 
known — not  half  of  them  eyen  suspected.  Male 
and  female,  they  peryade  society,  and  carry  on 
their  depredations  either  so  adroitly  as  to  escape 
suspicion,  or  on  so  small  a  scale  as  not  to  be 
oonsidered  worth  the  trouble  of  exposure.  Beg- 
ging pardon  of  the  district  attorney  for  trenching 
upon  his  proyince,  we  propose  to  turn  public 
prosecutor  for  the  moment,  and  bring  to  the 
condign  justice  of  types,  one  of  these  classes  of 
malefactors,  who  hayo  so  long  gone  unwhipt  of 
justice.     W^mean  the  Genteel  Thieyes. 

And  first,  of  the  men.  We  shall  make  use,  in 
our  process,  of  the  formula  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  examine  the  prisoner  directly. 

Prisoner  at  the  bar — attention,  reader !  it  is  to 
you  we  speak  I  Listen  I  Haye  you  neyer  been 
requested  by  a  lady  friend  to  get  a  bill  exchanged, 
or  a  note  discounted,  on  the  *' coast,''  and  fibbed 
her  out  of  fifty  cents,  or  a  dollar,  or  fiye  dollars, 
in  accounting  to  her  for  the  proceeds  ?  Haye  you 
neyer  executed  a  mission  for  a  friend,  in  New 
York,  or  London,  or  Paris,  and  oyercharged  a  few 
dollars  in  the  **  expenses  '* — reconciling  your  con- 
science by  assuring  it,  in  that  confidential  whis- 
per, used  only  between  a  man  and  his  conscience 
that  it  was  **  only  a  quiet  way  of  getting  paid  for 
your  own  trouble  V*  Haye  you  neyer,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  your  profession,  been  entrusted  by  your 
client  with  money  to  make  certain  disbursements, 
of  which  a  neat  little  per  rentage  found  its  way 
into  your  own  pocket  T  Haye  you  oyer  been  ap- 
pointed, by  a  friend,  executor  of  his  estate,  and 
failed  to  make  sure  that  you  were  handsomely 
rewarded,  from  the  first  proceeds,  for  your 
friendly  seryices — whatever  might  become  of  the 
legatees?  Is  your  conscience  free  from  the 
charge  of  haying,  at  a  crowded  party,  left  early, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  your  seedy  paletot 
or  rusty  hat  for  a  new  one?  Have  you  never 
designedly  forgotten  to  return  a  choice  book  or 
engraving,  which  you  had  borrowed  from  a 
friend?  Do  you  not  distinctly  remember,  one 
stormy  day  last  winter,  stepping  into  the  Girard 
House  and  borrowing  an  umbrella  of  the  clerk, 


<'just  to  run  down  to  the  post-office,  in  time  for 
the  New  York  mail'' — and  is  not  that  very  iden- 
tical umbrella  at  this  moment  skulking  in  a  cor- 
ner of  your  library  t 

And  now,  after  an  evening  at  billiards,  when 
you  have  been  in  <'bad  play,"  have  you  never 
forgotten  the  exact  number  of  games  you  have 
lost,  and  replied  to  the  marker's  question,  **  six," 
when  it  should  have  been  eight? — and  did  you 
not  quail  beneath  the  sarcastic  glance  of  the 
polite  and  politic  marker,  who  chose  to  be  quietly 
cheated  out  of  three  levies,  rather  than  run  the 
chance  of  losing  a  good  customer?  Or,  forced 
to  dine  in  a  hurry  at  a  down-town  eating-house, 
do  you  not  now  and  then  make  a  point  of  for- 
getting the  **  extra  bread  "  or  "  extra  pickles  " 
you  have  eaten,  while  rendering  an  account  of 
your  dinner  to  the  clerk  ?  If  you  are,  and  have 
been  through  life,  guilty  of  none  of  these  things, 
you  are  **  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand" — 
Diogenes  may  set  down  his  lamp  and  himself— his 
task  is  over — he  has  found  an  honest  man  I 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  to  and  of  gentle- 
men— ^real  gentlemen — of  regular  business  habits 
and  connections — whose  characters  are  unim- 
peached,  and  whose  credit  undoubted,  and  to 
whom  the  insignificant  amounts  they  contrive  to 
pilfer,  in  the  various  ways  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  must  be  a  poor  recompense  for  the  self- 
contempt  with  which  their  conduct  must  inspire 
them.  But  there  is  another  class  of  genteel 
thieyes,  whose  depredations  upon  shop-keepers, 
tradesmen,  and  the  public  generally,  are  carried 
on  systematically.  Shop-keepers,  landlords,  and 
others,  are  for  the  most  part  well  acquainted 
with  these  gentry;  but  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  an  exposure  is  gefierally  so  great, 
that  they  prefer  either  to  submit  in  sUence  to 
their  losses,  or  by  some  adroit  means  to  make 
their  unwelcome  customers  aware  that  their 
practices  are  known,  and  thus  occasionally  make 
them  refand.  A  friend  of  ours,  in  the  retail 
line,  has  given  us  a  good  deal  of  curious  infor- 
mation on  this  delicate  subject.  Sometimes,  he 
says,  he  finds  it  the  easiest  way  to  pass  the  affair 
off  as  a  good  joke,  as  he  then  gets  paid  for  the 
stolen  article,  and  all  ends  pleMaaU^*    Kkhs&% 
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a  fcjlow  out  of  the  shop,  he  says,  will  do  in  some 
instances;  but  to  do  this  safely,  you  must  be 
careM  in  choosing  your  subject.  There  is  an 
old  gentleman,  a  family  man,  irith  daughters, 
and  nephews,  and  nieces,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  our  friend  for  years.  He  never 
spends  much ;  and  for  every  shilling  he  spends, 
he  will  steal  a  dollar's  worth,  if  he  can.  **  So 
long,''  said  our  friend,  «as  it  paid  to  let  him 
alone,  I  did  let  him  alone,  making  a  profit  out  of 
his  connection;  but  when  his  family  married, 
and  settled  elsewhere,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
stopping  his  depredations — and  this  is  how  I  do 
it :  Whenever  he  comes  in,  I  fix  him  with  my 
eye,  putting  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  staring 
at  him  point-blank.  Whatever  he  wants,  others 
serve  him  with,  but  I  never  take  my  eyes  off  his 
face.  He  can't  stand  that  long— he's  nearly 
done  for,  already — and  I  don't  expect  to  be 
plagued  with  him  above  a  month  longer." 

And  now  for  the  ladies — though  this  wo  feel 
to  be  extremely  delicate  ground,  and  wo  shall  go 
over  it  lightly.  The  newspapers  have  lately  re- 
corded an  instance,  in  Boston,  of  a  well-dressed 
young  woman  being  detected  with  fourteen  pounds 
of  old  iron  stowed  away  in  her  bosom — an  offence 
which  must  undoubtedly  have  weighed  heavily 
upon  her  I  And  in  New  York  an  ungallant  shoe- 
maker, in  trying  on  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  lady 
customer,  made  some  discoveries  not  altogether 
usual  to  the  situation,  which  led  to  the  calling  in 
of  a  policeman,  who  detected,  hung  upon  hooks 
attached  to  her  garters  and  the  inside  of  her 
dress,  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  she  had 
captured  in  her  evening's  foray — among  which, 
we  recollect,  were  several  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  salt  mackerel,  a  Britannia 
ware  tea-set,  a  mouse-trap,  and  other  household 
utensils  **  too  tedious  to  mention." 

At  the  dry  goods  stores  these  female  thieves — 
many  of  them  of  first-rate  standing  and  respecta- 
biUty — are  so  numerous  and  well-known,  that  all 
well-regulated  •  establishments  keep  a  <<  floor- 
man,"  one  of  whose  express  duties  it  is  to  keep 
watch  of  them,  to  gently  remind  them  of  their 
little  mistakes  as  they  leave  the  counter,  or  to 
put  the  stolen  articles  into  the  bill,  as  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  render  most  expedient. 
The  same  friend,  who  has  stood  behind  a  counter 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  whose  observations  we 
have  already  quoted,  has  famished  us  with  the 
results  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  regard  to 
lady  thieves,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
▼aluable : — 

**  When  I  first  opened  shop,*'  says  Mr.  John 
Brown,  the  fHend  alluded  to,  **  I  knew  nothing 


about  it — ^had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it; 
and  when  one  day  I  saw  a  genteel  young  girl 
drop  her  cambric  handkerchief  upon  an  article 
which  I  usually,  sold  for  five  dollars,  and,  taking 
both  up  together,  convey  them  to  her  pocket,  I 
seized  her  unceremoniously,  hauled  her  into  the 
back  room,  and  had  a  couple  of  the  girls  search 
her.  They  found  the  article  upon  her,  and  I 
sent  for  a  policeman  and  gave  her  in  charge. 
Wasn't  I  a  fool?  She  turned  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  churches.  She  was  balled  out  in  no 
time — the  father  came  down  upon  me  with  a 
charge  of  conspiracy — my  shop-girls  who  had 
searched  her  were  cither  frightened  or  bought  off, 
and  ran  away,  and  I  was  glad  to  withdraw  the 
charge  and  pretend  it  was  all  a  mistake.  But  I 
got  the  reputation  of  a  monster  with  all  the  wo- 
men ;  and  I  don't  doubt  the  affair  cost  me  alto- 
gether not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  loss 
of  custom.  I  was  finally  obliged  to  protest 
loudly  my  sorrow  at  the  mistake,  and  lay  it  all 
to  my  having  been  drunk — I,  who  "nkver  was  so 
much  as  tipsy  in  my  life ! 

"  The  next  lady-thief  who  honored  me  with  a 
visit,  robbed  mc  of  a  shawl  worth  twenty  dollars, 
while  purchasing  some  trifling  articles,  which 
she  ordered  sent  home.  I  said  nothing,  but  sent 
the  other  articles,  and  charged  for  the  shawl  in 
the  bill.  The  next  day,  if  she  didn't  have  the 
impudence  to  bring  back  the  bill,  with  a  female 
companion,  who  was  present  when  the  package 
was  opened,  and  to  tell  mo  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  as  the  shawl  was  not  in  the  pack- 
age,, as  her  ** friend"  could  testify!  I  had  no- 
thing to  say — admitted  the  mistake,  and  she 
went  away,  while  I  lost  my  shawl  as  the  price  of 
this  lesson. 

"Soon  after,  Mrs. ,  wife  of  a  millionairey 

came  in,  and  while  looking  over  some  cheap 
goods,  managed  to  slip  some  very  valuable  lace 
collars  into  the  wide  folds  of  her  open  sleeves. 
When  she  had  concluded,  I  invited  her,  under 
pretence  of  showing  her  a  now  and  beautiful 
article,  into  the  back  room.  Gosing  the  door 
carefully,  I  said,  <  Madam,  you  are  not  aware  of 
what  you  have  done.  I  have  observed  that  at 
times  you  are  very  abstracted  in  your  manner. 
(I  couldn't  help  emphasizing  the  word  a  little.) 
Allow  me  to  show  you  what  you  have  been  do- 
ing.' With  that,  I  caught  her  firmly  by  the  arm, 
and  drew  forth  my  property.  She  blushed  as 
red'  as  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed — but  recovering 
herself  in  an  instant,  she  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
cried,  <  Really,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  yon :  who  would  have  tkoaght  I  ooipd  hare 
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been  so  distraite!  Why,  really,  I  should  hare 
robbed  you  without  knowing  it  \*  I  bowed,  said 
not  a  word,  took  my  lace  collars,  and  attended 
the  lady  to  her  carriage." 

Lady-thief,  number  four,  was  a  yery  wealthy 
old  lady,  and  an  inveterate  pilferer.  She  had 
provided  herself  with  a  very  large  pocket,  into 
which,  during  her  frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Brown's 
establishment,  she  contrived  to  drop  numerous 
Taluable  articles — not,  however,  without  his  see- 
ing and  keeping  an  acciirate  account  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  he  made  out  her  bill, 
and  included  all  the  stolen  articles.  She  paid  it 
without  saying  a  word,  but  she  never  traded 
with  him  any  more. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  of  Mr. 
Brown's  experiences.  One  day,  a  fine,  hand- 
some creature  came  into  the  shop,  and  while 
looking  over  some  goods  and  purchasing  nothing, 
secreted  several  valuable  articles — but  in  such 
evident  trepidation  as  to  evidently  show  that 
this  was  her  first  offence.  Mr.  Brown,  who  did 
not  wish  toi^xpose  her  before  th^  shop-girls, 
followed  her  out,  and  coming  up  to  her  as  she 

was  crossing square,  accosted  her.     She 

would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  he  not 
supported  her  to  a  seat,  where  she  fainted. 
When  she  revived,  she  immediately  restored  the 
property,  and  fell  into  a  passion  of  grief  and 
shame.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  she  at  last 
told  him  her  story.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  run 
through  a  fine  property,  and  who  was  now  hid- 
ing from  the  officers  of  the  law,  literally  without 
bread  to  eat  She  had  obtained  a  situation  as 
governess  in  an  aristocratic  family ;  she  'had 
pawned  everything  for  his  sake  that  she  could 
part  with ;  and  it  was  to  supply  him  with  the 


means  of  subsistence,  that  she  had  robbed. 
Mr.  Brown  offered  to  lend  her  the  sum  she 
wanted,  upon  her  promise  to  repay  it  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  her  salary :  she  accepted  the  loan,  and 
repaid  it  punctually.  She  has  since  recovered 
her  position — her  husband  has  reformed — and 
she  is  still  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  customers. 

But  we  can  go  no  further.  Nor  shall  we  here 
more  than  barely  allude  to  the  various  grades  of 
lady-thieves,  who  borrow  their  friends'  dresses, 
shawls,  collars,  fans,  bracelets — anything  and 
everything — and  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
manage  to  keep  them ;  who  go  about  newspaper 
offices,  with  whose  editors  they  have  struck  up 
an  acquaintance,  and  in  his  absence  carry  off 
books,  magazines,  stationery,  concert  tickets,  or 
anything  else  they  can  lay  their  hands  on ;  or 
who,  under  the  guise  of  agents  of  some  society, 
or  some  charitable  mission,  entice  numerous 
small  sums  from  the  pockets  of  the  credulous 
public.  The  whole  tribe  are  an  intolerable  and 
incredible  nuisance,  whose  perseverance  and 
impudence  are  fully  equal  to  their  audacity.  It 
is  the  conduct  of  such  women  as  these  that  dis- 
graces their  sex,  and  makes  the  very  name  of 
woman  contemptible  to  those  who  have  been 
made  the  victims  of  their  depredations.  The 
best  remedy  we  can  think  of  would  be  to  organ- 
ize by  law  a  court  composed  entirely  of  women, 
including  judge,  counsel,  officers  and  jury,  be- 
fore whom  these  delinquents  should  be  secretly 
tried,  and  punished  according  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offence.  Meanwhile,  the  honest  public  of 
all  classes,  must  continue  to  *<  suffer  and  be 
strong" — which  is  Mr.  Longfellow's  version  of 
«  grin  and  bear  it" — ^under  the  constant  pecula? 
tions  of  the  disciples  of  genteel  thieving. 
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Finr  would  I  bear  command,  and,  in -my  mind, 

Eiiow  that  £  sit  in  some  uplifted  sphere — 
Enow  that  I  hold  a  height  above  mankind, 
And  truly  say,  none  else  is  master  here. 
Fain  would  I  take  the  van  of  busy  men, 
And  live  a  life  that  none  could  live  again. 
Time  should  not  mar  my  deeds,  nor  render  less 
Those  high  immortal  features  (hat  express 
To  every  eye,  without  the  aid  of  skill, 
Great  logio  engined  with  as  great  a  will. 
Compared  with  this*  how  weak  it  were  and  poor, 
Only  to  live  beloved  and  obscure ! 
What  were  ten  thousand  loves,  without  the  dower 
Of  Bi^ty,  of  majestj  and  power ! 


I  WOULD  not  often  look  on  crowds  again. 

Nor  through  a  war  of  dost  and  glitter  run, 
Nor  book  my  name  in  any  strife  of  men. 

In  towered  marts  that  spread  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blench  his  gold  with  his  retorted  beams. 
Thoy  have  their  dreams,  but  here  are  better  dreams. 
Give  me  my  life  to  live  obscurely  here — 
Thousands  may  know,  where  one  may  hold  us  dear — 
They  have  their  spires,  but  here  are  nobler  woods, 
And  sweeter  mnsto  fills  the  solitudes 
Of  bee,  and  bird,  and  brook-Htnd  here  are  flowezs— 
Elms  and  the  sward  are  dials  of  my  hours ; 
Then  lei  me  so  on  God,  in  nature,  look, 
As  the  great  soul  of  a  moat  ^loilc^^aa  Vm»>l. 
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**  I  MUST  have  the  money,  sir,  and  so  that's 
all  about  it!"  said  Mr.  Shears;  and  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  meant  what  he  said. 

**  Of  course  you  must,  my  good  man,  and  of 
course  you  shall ;  it's  merely  a  question  of  time. 
You  want  the  money  now,  and  I  hayen't  got  it. 
Now  if  you*d  just  take  a  bill  at  a  short  date ; 
say " 

"I'd  rather  not!"  cried  Shears,  cutting  him 
short  (cutting  being  natural  to  Shears).  **1 
don't  want  your  bill,  I  want  my  own — tetUed." 

**  Now  really  you  are  the  most  unreasonable 
man,  Mr.  Shears !  Ttc  dealt  with  you  for  the 
lost  two  years " 

<*And  paid  me  nothing,"  parenthesised  the 
tailor. 

•*  I've  introduced  you  to  four  customers." 

**  Two  haye  cut  away,  one's  dead,  and  the 
other's  bankrupt,"  said  the  tailor  again. 

<*You  really  ought  not  to  speak  so  unfeel- 
ingly," remonstrated  his  customer.  ^*  How  could 
the  poor  man  help  dying  ?" 

'*  He's  only  a  fourth  of  the  damage ;  how 
about  the  other  three  ?  But  its  no  use  arguing, 
Mr.  Jessamine — I  want  my  money,  as  I  said; 
and  I'll  haye  my  money,  or  else  I'll  just  go  to 
my  lawyer's  and  see  what  he  can  do." 

"Now  don't,  Shears — don't  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  hell  do.  He'll 
charge  you  six  and  eightpence  for  attending 
you,  and  throe  and  sixpence  for  writing  a 
polite  note  to  me ;  then  he'll  issue  a  writ  which 
he  wont  senre,  because  I  know  how  tp  preyent 
that ;  and  he'll  charge  you  two  or  three  pounds 
for  that  luxury.  In  the  end,  I  shall  pay  your 
bill,  and  you  will  pay  the  lawyer's ;  and  the  one 
will  be  almost  as  heayy  as  the  other.  Take  my 
adyice ;  draw  on  mo  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  as 
I  owe  you  a  hundred  and  twenty — hand  me 
over  thirty  pounds,  and  the  matter's  settled." 

It  would  pass  our  descriptiye  powers  to 
depict  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Shears  when  this 
unblushing  proposition  was  made  to  him.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  his  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent,  let  his  breath  off  with  the  force  of 
a  railway-engine  whistle,  sank  into  a  seat,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed !"  and  we  mlly  think  he 
jDust  haye  been  after  the  exertion. 
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Mr.  Jessamine  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  watched  him,  with  a  beneyolent  and  persua- 
siye  smile  on  his  countenance,  playing  in  the 
meanwhile  with  the  charms  which  dangled  from 
his  watch-chain. 

"You'll  do  it-eh?"  he  asked,  nuldly  and 
trustingly. 

"  If  I  do  I'm *'  Mr.  Shears  was  choked  bj 

his  own  indignation,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  off  to  his  lawyer's. 

"What  a  brute  I"  soliloquised  Mr.  Jessamine, 
when  the  tailor  had  departed.  "What  an  in- 
sensible brute  t  Upon  my  word  I  belieye  that 
the  wortd  is  entirely  changing.  To  think  of  a 
tailor  refusing  to  lend  you  £80,  when  you  only 
owe  him  £120!  How  dreadftilly  blind  to  his 
own  interest — ^his  interest  in  eyery  sense  of  the 
word — for  I  should  not  mind  allowing  him  26 
per  cent. ;  and  as  the  bill  would  be  renewed  four 
times  in  the  year,  that  would  just  double  his 
claim.  Such  fellows  really  are  unfit  to  be 
tradesmen !" 

With  this  reflection  Mr.  Jessamine  sank  into 
an  easy-chair,  lighted  a  cigar,  took  up  BeW4 
Life,  and  perused  a  graphlo  sketch  of  the  last 
"  mill."  Haying  finished  ,  this  elegant  and 
exciting  picture  of  our  ciyilization,  Mr.  Jessa- 
mine fell  into  a  brown  study.  It  was  not  his 
wont  to  think  much  about  anything;  but  at 
the  present  moment  he  had  reached  a  decided 
monetary  crisis.  If  Shears  had  been  the  only 
importunate  creditor  he  possessed,  his  mind 
would  haye  been  yery  little  troubled ;  but  Shears 
was  only  a  unit  among  tens,  whose  joint  claims 
made  up  a  sum  wmi  four  figures  in  it,  while 
Mr.  Jessamine's  ayailable  property  might  be 
represented  by  one  little  circle,  thqs — 0.  We  say 
his  available  property,  because  he  undoubtedly 
had  expectations.  Who  has  not  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  an  extravagant  man  who  had  not  wonderful 
prospects?  He  may  haye  spent  all  his  own 
money,  sold  his  inheritanoe,  got  into  debt  beyond 
the  means  of  every  relative  he  has,  and,  destitute 
of  talents  or  profession,  apparently  have  nothing 
but  the  workhouse  staring  him  in  the  face; 
but  rely  on  it  if  you  talk  to  him  you  will  find 
him  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his 
affairs  being  all  right  some  day,  when  his  grand- 
mother's  cousin's   only  son,    who   is   an   old 
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baehelor,  and  Tery  rich,  eball  die.  Certainly 
that  extremelj  remote  relative  has  nerer  seen 
him,  but  what  of  that?  He  has  no  near  relative 
of  his  own,  and  of  coarse  he  would  not  leave  his 
money  away  from  his  own  blood — ^though  this  is 
precisely  what  remote  relatives  are  doing  every 
day  of  their  lives— or  deatibs.  However,  there 
is  no  golden  straw  so  slight  or  fragile  that  yonr 
spendthrift  will  not  grasp  at  it,  and  hold  on  to  it, 
and  show  hh  entire  faith  in  its  strength  and 
firmness,  by  living  and  leaning  on  it  till  the 
remote  relative  has  actually  died,  and  bequeathed 
his  fortune  to  some  one  else ;  when  he  has  serious 
thoughts  of  trying  to  upset  the  will,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity — the  insanity  consisting  in 
not  leaving  the  money  to  a  vaurien^  whom  he 
never  saw,  and  never  heard  any  good  of. 

Mr.  Jessamine's  prospects  d^ended  on  the 
capricious  will  of  an  old  lady,  his  paternal 
grand-aunt  This  lady  could  leave  him  a  few 
thousands,  and  generally  seemed  likely  to  do  so ; 
but  when  any  new  esct^ade  of  her  grand-nephew 
reached  her  ears,  she  invariably  opened  her 
desk,  took  out  her  will,  burnt  it,  and  made  a 
new  one— leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £60,  and  the 
rest  of  her  money  to  an  old  toady  of  her  own 
sex,  whose  chief  occupation  consisted  in  collect- 
ing all  the  information  she  could  concerning  the 
evil  deeds  of  Mr.  Jessamine.  The  obnoxious 
will  was  preserved  till  the  aunt  was  pacified — 
or  on  the  average  about  two  or  three  months — 
when  that  was  in  turn  destroyed,  and  another  in 
her  nephew's  favor,  duly  signed  and  delivered. 

At  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Jessamine 
strongly  suspected  that  one  of  the  "wrong" 
wills  was  in  force;  and,  therefore,  superadded 
to  his  pecuniary  troubles  in  the  present,  he  had 
the  fear  of  disinheritance  in  the  future.  Mean- 
while, he  had  one  slight  consolation;  his 
respected  aunt  was  in  excellent  health,  so  that 
he  fondly  hoped  she  would  not  «  go  off  the  hooks" 
till  he  was  restored  to  her  favor.  We  will  now 
give  the  result  of  Mr.  Jessamine's  reflections. 

'*  It*s  a  dreadful  sacrifice,  but  I  fear  I  must 
make  it!  <That  it  should  come  to  this!*  as 
Hamlet  says ;  but  I  see  no  other  way — I  must 
get  married!  I  have  long  foreseen  that  such 
might  be  the  miserable  end  to  which  my  rash 
career  was  hurrying  me ;  but  I  fondly  hoped  to 
avert  the  evil.  It  can  be  done  no  longer. 
Tailors,  bootmakers,  horse-dealers,  wine-mer- 
chants^ jewellers,  and  bill-discounters,  all  drive 
me  headlong  to  one  point — ^matrimony!  The 
deuce  is,  that,  so  averse  have  I  been  to  thus  im- 
molating myself,  I  have  never  marked  down  an 
object      m  be  hanged  if  I  know  whom   to 


marry !  It  seems  wonderfully  ridiculous  that  a 
fellow  Hke  me,"— here  he  looked  in  the  glaae, 
and  seemed  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the 
survey, — "should  not  know  what  woman  to 
take;  but  I  positively  don't  Let  me  see— I 
suppose  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  about  a 
thousand  marriageable  women.  Out  of  these 
about  one-tenth  would  have  tom4  money— that 
reduces  the  number  to  one  hundred ;  out  of  that 
one  hundred,  about  one  twentieth  would  have 
decent  fortunes — therefore,  I  must  know  about 
five  eligible  women." 

Having  finished  this  piece  of  calculation,  he 
proceeded  to  recall  the  names  of  those  among 
his  female  friends  who  were  reputed  to  have  for^ 
tunes ;  but  he  was  puziled  to  remember  which 
were  the  really  rich  ones ;  as  it  is  well  known 
that  every  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  is  called 
an  heiress,  and  one  vrith  ten  thousand  is  suspected 
of  being  richer  than  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  fhe 
entrance  of  his  servant,  who  put  into  his  hands 
a  square-folded,  blue-looking  letter,  fastened 
with  a  still  wet  wafer,  and  directed  to  "  Arthur 
Jessamine,  Esq.,"  in  a  round,  stumpy  hand- 
writing. 

"Already!  Shears  is  sharp  to-day!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  opened  and  read  as  follows : — 
"166  Carey  Street,  17th  March,  185— 

"  Sib, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shears 
to  call  on  you  for  payment  of  £121  14«.  9d, 
Unless  the  same,  with  one  guinea  for  my  costs, 
be  paid  me  by  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  next, 
the  19th  inst,  I  shall  issue  a  writ  against  you  for 
the  same. — Tours  obediently, 
"  Mr.  A.  Jessamine."  "  John  Sttlis," 

"  Two  days'  notice  to  quit,  I  call  that !"  said 
Mr.  Jessamine;  "and  really  I'm  half  inclined 
to  try  Boulogne  air.  No— that  wont  answer, 
and  Shears  knows  it  wont :  the  rascal  knows  I 
can't  afford  to  do  it  I  must  raise  the  wind 
somewhere,  and  try  in  the  meantime  whether  I 
can't  get  an  extension  of  time.  That  will  depend 
upon  what  sort  of  fellow  Styles  is.  Nom 
verroTu" 

Mr.  Jessamine  put  on  a  quiet  waistcoat  and 
a  black  coat,  and  went  forth  to  call  on  the 
lawyer. 

Without  being  a  nervous  man,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  feel  a  little  want  of  self-possession 
when  calling  on  a  gentleman  who  has  written 
to  inform  yon  of  his  legal  intentions  toward 
yourself.  In  the  first  place  he  knows  you  are 
hard-up — that  alone  makes  you  more  or  les^ 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Next 
he  suspects  yoa  to  be  a  to^<^— «^^sr)  ^sK^r^^s& 
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does.  And  lasUj,  he  is  not  to  be  <'  bamboozled" 
as  easily  as  ordinary  mortals.  Your  little  arts, 
your  quiet  flattery,  your  extreme  politeness, 
your  assumption  of  a  business-like  air,  your 
pretence  to  regard  the  thing  as  a  trifle  soon 
settled,  all  this  is  thrown  away,  or  yery  nearly 
so,  on  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  solicitors 
in  the  Law  List. 

Aware  of  this  fact  from  an  extensire  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  race,  and  from  having 
paid  them  dozens  of  similar  visits  to  the  present 
one,  Mr.  Jessamine  felt  just  a  little  trepidation 
M  he  pulled  the  lawyer's  office-bell,  and  the 
door  opened  with  a  click,  by  means  of  some 
mysteriously  concealed  wire  acting  on  the  latch. 
Groping  his  way  to  the  door  marked  **  Clerk's 
Office,"  he  demanded  of  a  mealy-faced  youth 
whether  Mr.  Styles  was  at  home,  sent  in  his 
name,  and  was  ushered  into  that  gentleman's 
private  room. 

**  Mr.  Jessamine,  eh  ?  come  to  pay  that 
little  account  I  wrote  about,  I  suppose?'  said 
Mr.  Styles,  who  was  a  little  bald-headed, 
brisk  sort  of  man,  all  mental  and  bodily  activity 
combined. 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Jessamine,  who 
assumed  an  easy  air,  as  much  as  to  say  we  quite 
understand  one  another,  and  you're  not  so  green 
as  to  suppose  that  I*m  come  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort." 

**  What  then  ?"  asked  the  lawyer,  abruptly. 

"I  want  a  litUe  further  time,"  said  Mr. 
Jessamine. 

"  Thought  so — on  what  grounds  ?" 

"  Fm  going  to  bo  married,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"  Thought  so — all  the  young  men  that  can't 
pay  their  tailor's  bills  are  going  to  be  married  I 
find,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Jessamine  smiled,  and  looked  delighted 
with  tile  joke.  The  lawyer  was  not  a  bit  flat- 
tered— so  the  shot  missed. 

"  May  I  ask  the  lady's  name  ?  Very  rude,  I 
fear;  but  you  see,  in  a  matter  of  business, 
politeness  must  be  thrown  aside." 

"Ahem I  well,  really,  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  exactly — "  began  Jessamine,  hesitating. 
Mfitn, : — Never  hesitate  when  speaking  to  a 
lawyer;  if  you  do,  he  brings  in  a  verdict 
against  your  honesty  without  further  evidence. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  have  not  yet 
made  up  your  mind.  So  many  ladies  of  large 
fortunes  ready  to  have  you,  that  you  really 
don't  know  which  to  accept.  I'm  right,  am  I 
not  T" 

Jessamine  burst  out  laughing. 


"Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Styles,  interrupting 
the  laugh  as  he  pleased.  "  Now  young  gen- 
tleman, you  don't  quite  expect  my  client  to 
wait  till  you  have  first  found  a  lady  of  fortune 
who  will  have  you,  and  then  married  her,  do 
you?"  •  ^ 

"  It  will  not  take  above  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  settle  all  that,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  lawyer,  almost  amazed 
(for  it  is  not  easy  to  surprise  an  attorney)  at  the 
man's  impudence.  "  If  you're  married  to  a 
woman  of  fortune  within  a  fortnight,  I'll  pay  the 
debt  myself." 

"  Done,"  cried  Jessamine,  jumping  up. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  old  Styles. 

"I  mean  dotie:  if  Tm  married  to  a  woman 
of  fortune  within  a  fortnight,  you  settle  old 
Shears's  bill — it's  a  bargain,  and  I'm  sure,  as  a 
gentleman,  you  wont  try  to  back  out  of  it." 

fhe  lawyer  looked  rather  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  had  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
promise  that  he  never  meant  to  make ;  but 
"  pooh !  nonsense !"  thought  he  ;  I'm  quite  safe, 
he  can't  manage  it  in  a  fortnight"  So  he  put 
on  a  contented  face,  repeated  the  promise,  and 
bowed  out  Mr.  Jessamine. 

"  He'll  pay  that  bill,"  was  the  satisfied  remark 
of  the  dandy  as  he  left  Carey  Street. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir — indeed  I 
am,"  said  a  young  lady,  who  looked  rather 
agitated  and  frightened,  to  a  young  man  who 
had  just  relieved  her  of  an  impertinent  "gent," 
that  was  following  and  annoying  her.  The 
process  pursued  by  her  protector  was  a  very 
simple  one ;  he  first  trod  on  the  gent's  heels  eo 
as  almost  to  upset  him,  when  the  little  wretch 
turned  round  in  indignation,  he  quietly  ob- 
served— 

"  Yes,  /did  it;  and  if  you  don't  walk  off  and 
cease  ftom  annoying  that  young  lady  I'll  knock 
your  head  off,  that's  all."  There  was  something 
so  very  determined  in  tlie  tone  and  the  look 
which  accompanied  the  speech,  that  the  "  gent," 
giWng  a  sickly  grin,  and  muttering  a  faint 
bravado,  did  as  he  was  told,  and  walked  off. 
The  young  lady,  thus  aided,  stopped  to  thank 
her  good  friend,  who  was  no  other  than  our  good 
friend,  Mr  Jessamine. 

"  I  hope  you'll  take  my  arm,  and  let  me  see 
you  to  your  home ;  for  really  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
young  lady  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don— especially  at  dusk,"  said  he. 

"How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  sufficiently!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  rather  a  romantic  tone. 

"  By  granting  my  request,''  was  the  reply. 
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The  young  lady  smiled  and  took  the  proferred 
,%Tm,  while  Jossamihe  thought  himself  a  luckj 
feUcw,  for  his  companion  was  young  and  pretty. 

Jessamine  was  one  of  those  men  who  haye  a 
superabundance  of  the  small  change  of  conyersa- 
tion,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Learned  ladies  might  pronounce  him  shallow; 
slow  ones  would  think  him  friTolous,  and  be 
slightly  afraid  of  him  ;  dull  ones  would  wonder 
how  he  could  talk  so  incessantly ;  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  the  sex — dear,  liTely,  sensible, 
impassioned,  unlearned  ones — always  pronounc- 
ed him  delightful.  The  one  that  now  hung 
on  his  arm  became  quite  of  that  opinion ;  she 
had  neyer  listened  to  so  charming  a  talker; 
nerer  seen  a  more  elegant,  a  more  handsome, 
a  more  distinguished  looking  man.  Jessamine 
was  fast  adding  another  to  his  list  of  conquests, 
which  was  already  as  long  as  CoDsar's. 

As  for  the  lady  herself,  he  soon  discoTcred  her 
to  be  extremely  romantic,  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated, and  a  degree  below  his  own  station  in 
society.  She  was  nicely  dressed,  howerer,  and 
had  a  charming  voice.  Altogether  Jessamine 
was  well  pleased,  and  almost  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity which  made  him  look"  only  for  a  fortune 
of  money  instead  of  a  whole  treasury  of  charms. 

Did  the  lady  live  in  the  city?  It  was  a 
strange  place  for  so  romantic  a  being  to.inhabit ! 
Yet  they  were  proceeding  directly  toward  Tem- 
ple Bar.  Jessamine  was  too  well-bred  to  ask 
impertinent  questions  ;  he  consoled  himself  with 
thinking  that  time  would  show  him  the  fair 
one's  abode.  **  Why  did  she  not  take  a  cab,  in- 
stead of  dragging  the  poor  man  such  a  dis- 
tance ?"  asks  a  spinster  of  a  certain  age,  who 
thinks  the  incognita'$  behavior  scarcely  proper. 
We  answer,  truly  and  faithfully,  because  she 
preferred  a  walk,  with  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
young  man,  to  a  ride  in  a  stuffy  hack-cab. 
This  may  have  been  impropriety,  but  certainly 
it  was  good  taste. 

They  turned  up  Chancery  Lane. 

"Gracious  powers!  where  can  she  live?" 
thought  Jessamine.  ''She  isn't  a  Jewess,  or 
I  might  suspect  her  of  being  the  daughter  of 
a  sherifiTs  officer !"  He  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought. 

"  You  see  in  what  a  horrible  quarter  of  the 
town  I  am  compelled  to  live  I"  remarked  the 
beauty,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  apparently  guessing 
his  thoughts. 

"Do  you  live  in  Chancery  Lane?"  asked 
Jessamine. 

"Not  far  from  it  Is  it  not  shocldng — ^I,  who 
love  flowers  and  green  fields,  and  the  face  of 


nature  in  all  her  beauty,  to  be  compelled  to  pass 
my  time  in  a  dull,  dark,  smoky  city  like  this  1" 

"A  caged  skylark,"  said  Jessamine;  "but 
where  are  you  going?"  he  asked,  as  they  turned 
into  Carey  Street. 

"  It  is  actually  in  ihU  street  that  I  live  1"  she 
replied. 

"  What  number  ?"  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  No  156,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  your  name — ^?" 

"  Styles : — is  it  not  an  unpoetical  one  ?" 

Jessamine  was  staggered.  He  had  promised^ 
himself  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  quiet  evening 
with  his  pretty  friend ;  of  being  thanked  by  her 
parents,  and  smiled  on  by  herself — ^in  short, 
of  doing  a  great  many  things  which  a  man 
who  had  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune,  within  a 
fortnight,  should  have  dismissed  from  his 
thoughts  altogether.  But  then  Jessamine,  like  a 
good  many  others,  had  his  good  points ;  and 
could  not  keep  from  liking  a  pretty  face,  a 
gentle  nature,  and  a  sweet  disposition,  when  he 
should  have  treated  these  things  as  so  many 
"  springes  to  catch  woodcocks,"  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  Hero  were 
all  his  little  plans  scattered  to  the  winds;  he 
had  been  protecting,  walking  with,  almost 
making  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  very  attorney 
that  was  going  to  serve  him  with  a  writ,  unless 
he  were  married  to  a  fortune  by  that  day  fort- 
night! 

They  approached  No.  156,  and  Jessamine  hold 
out  his  hand  to  bid  farewell  to  his  pretty  com- 
panion. ' 

"  I  hope  you'll  come  in,"  she  said,  urgently. 
"Indeed,  papa  will  be  most  happy  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  his  unfortunate  child." 

"I  need  no  thanks,"  said  Jessamine,  hur- 
riedly ;  but  I  must  entreat  one  favor  of  you." 

"What  is  it ?"  she  asked. 

"That  you  will  mention  no  more  of  this 
evening's  adventure  to  your  father  than  you  are 
obliged;  and,  above  all,  do  not  describe  my 
person  to  him." 

She  looked  surprised. 

"One  more  request;  may  I  write  to  yon?" 
he  said. 

Beauty  blushed  and  hung  her  head  ;  but  she 
was  romantic,  and  loved  mystery,  and  so  she 
whispered  "Yes,"  in  a  very  faint  tone. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  ?  I  rely  entirely  on  both 
your  promises,"  cried  Jessamine,  and  lifting  his 
hat,  with  a  graceful  bow,  he  took  leave  of  the 
attorney's  daughter,  and  hastened  away  from 
the  detestable  street. 

That  evening,  pretty  Amy  sat  a  long  while  la 
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her  chamber  before  ehe  could  remember  that  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Her  thonghte  were  all 
centred  on  one  objec1^-Mr.  Arthur  Jessamine. 
Keyer  had  she  met  any  one  so  engaging,  90 
noble-spirited,  so  handsome,  so  olcTer,  and, 
aboye  all,  «o  mytteriout.  There  wa»  as  mtich 
fascination  in  the  last  quality  as  in  either  of  the 
others  ;  for  Amy  kneir  the  world  only  throngh 
the  medium  of  poems  and  noTcls — at  least,  the 
world  she  cared  for.  Her  own  domestic  circle 
was  limited  to  a  busy  father  and  a  cross  aunt 
,  Her  mother  had  died  in  her  infancy ;  alas,  for 
the  child  that  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  life- 
storm,  without  the  aid  of  the  only  hand  that  can 

guide  it  safely  through  the  tempest  t 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

«*  It's  perfectly  ridiculous,"  muttered  Arthur 
Jessamine  to  himself,  as  he  rose  next  morning, 
and  laxily  made  his  toilet,  <<it's  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  I  should  haye  tossed  about  my 
bed  all  night,  with  scarcely  a  moment  of  sound 
sleep ;  and  all  from  thinking  and  dreaming  inces- 
santly of  the  pretty  face  of  little  Styles !  Upon 
my  soul,  if  I  go  on  like  this,  I  shall  deserye  to 
marry  for  love,  and  live  on  cold  meat  I" 

It  was  a  f^ct,  neyortheless.  Mr.  Jessamine 
had  been  quite  unable  to  driye  pretty  Amy's 
face  out  of  his  head.  The  more  resolutely 
determined  he  was  to  wipe  the  remembrance  of 
her  from  '<  the  tablet  of  his  memory,"  the  more 
peryersely  those  dark  eyes  and  jetty  ringlets 
fixed  themselyes  before  his  mind's  eye ;  the  more 
incessantly  the  tones  of  that  musical  yoice 
yibrated  in  his  ears ;  the  more  entirely  was  he 
occupied  with  her  picture  in  eyery  way. 

He  sat  at  breakfast,  and  listlessly  sipped  his 
coffee  and  played  with  a  French  roll. 

«  Let  me  see— about  this  woman  of  fortune. 
There's  Jane  Langley — ^bah  I  she's  so  lanky. 
How  different  from — ^hang  it !  why  can't  I  think 
of  something  else  ?  Stay — there's  Mary  Worms- 
ley — she's  rather  pretty,  and  anything  but 
lanky ;  a  little  too  plump  if  anything,  but  cer- 
tainly pretty ;  but  then  she's  so  stupid  I  How 
charmingly  that  little  girl  did  talk  last  eyening  I 
There's  Julia  Crayen — rather  a  fine  girl,  not 
stupid  either — but  too  masculine  for  my  taste ; 
and  then  her  yoice  I  I  neyer  heard  so  musical 
a  yoice  in  my  life  as — .  Confound  my  folly! 
There's  Kate  Treyelyan — ^yery  rich,  indeed !  I 
think  I  muit  call  on  Kate  this  yery  day  I  She's 
not  exactly  handsome,  and  she  stoops  so  awk- 
wardly. There  are  yery  few  girls  that  walk  so 
gracefully  as — "  he  stopped  abruptly,  ran  to  a 
side  table,  spread  his  desk,  took  up  a  scented 
sheet  of  note-paper,  and  began  to  write : — 


<«i 


Since  we  parted  last  etening,  I  have  thou^ 
of  nothing  else  than  yourself.  It  is  rather  Tash  tb 
ayow  so  much,  but  I  cannot  help  it  I  almost 
begin  to  think  you  are  a  witch — ^no,  you  are  too 
beautiM  for  that— a  ftdry,  then — ^who  is  resolTsd 
on  plaguing  me  tb  death,  by  fixing  my  eyes,  ray 

heart,  my  brain,  on  an  object  that  neyer but 

I  am  aflraid  I  am  wriUng  nonsense,  or  what  you 
will  call  such.  I  am  dying  to  see  you  again — 
may  I  f  and  when  and  where  ?  The  messenger 
who  brings  this  is  thorou^ly  trustworthy;  he 
will  arrange  anything  you  please.  Write — ^pray, 
write  at  once  to  Ahthub," 

Calling  his  faithful  ralet,  he  entrusted  fiie 
letter  to  his  care,  giving  him  all  necessary  hints 
to  enable  him  to  convey  the  note,  so  that  it  might 
reach  the- hands  of  Amy,  and  no  other; 

"  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  it!"  he  said, 
when  he  had  fairly  sent  it  off.  '*  I  never  knew 
a  fallow  so  determined  on  cutting  the  throat  of 
his  own  schemes,  than  I  appear  to  be !  Instead 
of  calling  on  Kate  Trevelyan,  the  heiress,  I  am 
scribbling  nonsense  to  Amy  Styles,  the  penni- 
less ;  instead  of  marrying  a  fortune,  and  making 
the  attorney  pay  a  tailor's  bill,  I  am  making  love 
to  his  daughter,  and  running  the  risk  of  many^ 
ing  her!  I  can't  help  it;  if  the  devil  has  fairly 
taken  me  under  his  especial  charge,  he  must  do 
What  he  likes  with  me." 

Bob,  the  fkithfhl  valet,  was  a  clever  fellow. 
He  went  to  Carey  street,  and  called  at  one  of  the 
public  houses  there,  where  he  got  into  a  confi- 
dential conversation  with  the  pot-boy,  touching 
No.  156  and  its  inhabitants,  after  disoovering 
that  No.  166  had  its  beer  from  those  premises. 

'<  Daughter  pretty  ?"  asked  Bob.  But  this  was 
only  a  bit  of  curiosity,  because  Bob  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  matter. 

"Raytherl"  was  the  reply;  which,  being  ac- 
companied with  a  wink,  meant  "  very." 

"Close  watched,  I  suppose — ^no  followers 
allowed  ?" 

"Just  so." 

"A  gent  I  know,"  (Bob  would  hardly  have 
been  forgiven  if  his  master  had  heard  him  call 
him  thus,)  "  wants  to  get  a  letter  to  her — don't 
mind  standing  a  sov." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  the  pot-boy,  eagerly. 

"  How  do  I  know  that?"  asked  sly  Bob. 

"Lor'  bless  you!  I  keep  company  with  her 
maid,  I  do,"  replied  the  pot-boy. 

Bob  had  caught  the  right  man,  and  he  was 
almost  sorry ;  for  he  was  nearly  as  fond  of  cun- 
ning as  Mr.  Dickens'  honored  friends,  the  deleo- 
tives.    However,  the  matter  was  soon  settled,  the 
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letter  conyeyed,  an  answer  procured,  and  Bob 
returned  triumphantly  to  his  master. 

Two  hours  later,  Mr.  Arthur  Jessamine  and 
Miss  Amy  Styles  were  walking  arm-in-arm 
through  the  least  frequented  ayenues  of  Kensing* 
ton  Gardens. 

**  Do  you  know,  Amy — ^may  I  call  you  Am  J  ?" 

No  answer,  but  the  slightest  possible  pressure 
ef  his  arm,  which  he  returned  with  a  squeeze 
hard  enough  to  haye  made  her  cry. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Amy,  that  I  am  a  yery  poor 
man?    I  am  afraid,  too,  that  I  am  a  yery  bad 


one." 

«  Oh  no,  oh  no !"  cried  Amy,  hastily,  and  then 
blushed  at  her  own  enthusiasm. 

**  You  are  a  little  angel  I"  exclaimed  Jessamine, 
who,  among  all  his  fashionable  friends,  had  neyer 
before  met  with  a  perfectly  artless,  naturally  ro- 
mantic, and  yet  thoroughly  frank-hearted  girl. 
It  was  like  rain  falling  in  a  desert — the  desert 
was  unused  to  it,  but  it  drank  it  in  not  the  less 
gratefully. 

"  You  are  an  angel !"  he  said,  "  and  I — it  is  no 
use  to  deceiye  you  or  myself,  Amy;  but  I  feel 
that  eyen  already  /  love  you!" 

How  the  little  hand  trembled  on  his  arm  as  he 
uttered  these  words ! 

"And  you,  Amy — ^you?"  and  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  to  know  how  she  felt 

The  eyes  only  glanced  at  him  for  an  instant, 
but  the  cheeks  were  ooyered  with  roses,  and  the 
tongue  uttered  not  a  word.  The  eloquent  silence 
told  all. 

** Now  listen.  Amy:  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  am 
more  than  that — I  am  in  debt  You  know  what 
that  is  ?  You  would  not  link  your  fortunes  with 
mine,  would  you?" 

Again  Amy  said  nothing,  but  cast  one  trusting 
look  at  him,  and  gaye  a  little  conyulsiye  sob. 

'*rm  a  yillain!"  cried  Jessamine;  "upon  my 
soul,  I  am.  I  haye  no  right  to  ask  the  loye  of 
such  a  creature  as  you  are — so  good,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  noble,  so  trusting !  But,  Amy,  we  should 
be  yery  poor — except  what  my  aunt  would  allow 
us,  (and  that  would  be  yery  little,)  we  should 
haye  nothing  to  liye  on.  Could  you  endure 
poyerty  ?" 

**  I  fear  nothing,"  said  Amy,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  Jessamine  was  more  enraptured  than 
eyer. 

**  Your  father  would  nerer  consent  to  our  union. 
Amy !" 

"Why  not?" 

Jessamine  told  her  the  whole  history  of  his 
intenriew  with  her  father,  which  startled  her 
greatly. 
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"  No — he  would  not  consent,'*  she  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"And  would  you^ould  you — ?"  he  began. 

"I  am  yours — ^what  you  ask,  that  shall  I  do," 
said  Amy,  in  faint,  but  firm  tones. 

We  should  not  think  it  fair  to  say  how  Arthur 
Jessamine  responded  to  these  words,  but  content 
ourseWes  with  remarking  that  there  was  not  a 
soul  in  sight  of  them,  and  bonnets  are  worn  con- 
yeniently  off  the  head,  now-a-days. 

When  Arthur  Jessamine  returned  home  that 
eyening,  and  recalled  the  eyents  of  the  day,  he 
was  rather  at  a  loss  to  realize  the  idea  that  he 
had  sworn  to  loye  and  marry  the  penniless 
daughter  of  a  hostile  attorney — ^he  who  had 
only  known  her  a  day,  and  who  accounted  him- 
self one  of  the  most  insensible  and  cold-blooded 
of  mortals.  And  with  such  an  opinion  of  him- 
self, he  might  haye  liyed  and  died,  but  for  an 
accident.  Belieye  it,  good  reader,  there  are 
many  of  us  wliose  hearts  are  like  tinder,  though 
the  spark  may  neyer  chance  to  fall,  that  is  to  set 
them  alight — and  we  think  they  are  incapable  of 
warmth! 

We  are  not  writing  a  noyel,  and  so  haye.neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  linger  oyer  our 
story.  We  must  therefore  pass  oyer  the  next  ten 
days,  though  they  were  crowded  with  incidents 
to  the  loyers,  and  hasten  to  conduct  our  readers 
to  a  little  sea-side  place  on  the  Welsh  coast, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Jessamine  sat  on  the 
beach  the  morning  after  their  wedding-day. 
They  had  not  run  away  to  Gretna  Green — a 
clumsy  contriyance  of  our  ancestors — seldom 
resorted  to  by  the  present  generation.  Their 
bans  had  been  duly  published  (or  muttered)  in 
the  church  of  the  parish,  in  which  Arthur  re- 
sided. In  that  same  church  they  had  been  pri- 
yately  married,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  had 
started  off  in  a  hack-cab  to  the  railway  station, 
with  only  a  necessary  supply  of  clothing  for  their 
luggage. 

"Amy,  do  you  repent?" 

Amy  nestled  close  to  her  husband,  linked  her 
arm  more  closely  in  his,  and  glanced  with  loying 
reproach  into  his  face. 

"Do  t/ouf"  she  asked. 

"  No — no— I  neyer  knew,  neyer  guessed  what 
happiness  was,  till  now !" 

Amy's  eyes  filled  with  tears — ^tears  of  oyerflow- 
ingjoy. 

"  You  wrote  to  your  father — ^/must  do  so  now. 
The  sooner  the  better — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

She  made  no  opposition ;  so  they  sauntered  to 
the  little  hotel  where  they  lodged,  and  he  wrote 
as  follows : — 
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"Sib — ^Your  daughter  will  have  told  you  of 
the  step  we  haye  taken.  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
yon  will,  of  course,  condemn  it ;  but  if  you  will 
belieye  the  oath  of  a  libertine,  I  swear  to  you  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  preyent  her  from  erer  re- 
penting it.  We  are  both  penniless ;  but  I  haye 
hope  and  trust,  such  as  I  neyer  felt  before,  that 
I  shall  yet  liye  to  place  your  daughter  in  the 
position  she  deserves  to  occupy.  My  aunt,  I  am 
sure,  will  assist  us ;  and,  while  I  do  not  now  ask 
for  your  aid,  I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  not  refuse  us  your  favor.     I  am,  etc., 

"  A&THUa  jBSSAJfUfE." 

The  letter  was  sealed  and  posted. 

"Arthur,  how  much  are  you  in  debt?" 

"One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  dearl"  replied  Arthur,  with  a  terrible 
sigh. 

"  How  much  was  the  tailor's  bill  ?"  asked  Amy. 

"  About  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  why  do 
you  ask,  little  curiosity?" 

"That  reduces  it  to  one  thousand,  then,"  said 
Amy,  unheeding  his  remark. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Because  papa  must  pay  that  bill." 

"Why?  "^u  don't  understand;  he  was  only 
to  pay  it  in  case  I  married  within  a  fortnight  a 
woman  of  fortune." 

"Just  so,"  said  Amy,  with  a  little  knowing 
flmik ;  "am  not  I  one ?" 

"You  are  something  ten  thousand  times  bet- 
ter I"  cried  he,  rapturously. 

"  Shall  you  love  me  less  for  having  ten  thou- 
t^andi  pounds  V^  asked  Amy. 


"¥rhat?" 

"Look  at  that,"  said  Amy,  producing  from 
her  dressing-case  a  paper  which  the  perfectly 
astounded  Arthur  perceived  to  be  a  bank  receipt 
for  £10,000  Consols,  standing  in  the  name  of 
Amy  Styles. 

*'*  Amy !"  he  cried ;  he  could  say  no  more  for 
surprise  and  bewilderment 

"No  one  has  made  us  a  wedding  present, 
Arthur  dear;  but  /  make  you  that  one.  The 
money  was  mine,  and  it  is  now  yours.  Forgive 
me  for  concealing  the  possession  of  it  till  now — 
now  that  I  know  how  truly  you  love  me  for 
myseir  alone." 

We  cannot  describe  the  scene  that  followed ; 
the  reader  must  imagine  it,  and  vrill  draw  the 
moral  also.  The  first  thoroughly  disinterested 
act  that  Arthur  Jessamine  did,  brought  him  a 
higher  reward  than  all  the  cleverness  and  cun- 
ning could  ever  have  procured  him — a  fond, 
loving,  beautiful  and  trusting  woman  for  his  wife, 
and  a  fortune  that  made  him  independent  of  the 
world. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  old  Styles  was  not 
long  obdurate,  and  never  had  cause  to  regret 
his  leniency  in  forgiving  the  runaway  match. 
What  troubled  him  more  than  all  was  the  fact  of 
his  own  hastiness  having  led  him  into  a  rash 
promise,  and  left  him  to  pay  Arthur's  tailor's 
biU. 

The  venerable  aunt  is  gathered  to  her  grand- 
mothers ;  and,  as  Arthur  never  went  astray 
after  marriage,  ahe  died  with  one  of  the  "  right" 
wills  in  force,  and  her  grand-nephew  inherited 
fifteen  thousand  pounds. 


MOSELLE. 


Where  rolls  iQ  silent  strength  the  Khine, 

'Neath  Ehrenbreitstoin's  martial  steeps, 
A  gentler  stream  'mid  groves  of  vine 

To  join  its  kingly  current  sweeps : 
From  smiling  plains  of  snnDy  France, 

By  flowery  mead  and  wooded  dell, 
And  fields  where  erst  oft  gleam'd  the  lanoe, 

Sparkles  and  winds  the  blue  Moselle. 

I  saw  the  hills'  of  far  Lorraine 

Rise  o'er  these  scenes  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
As  evening  dcepen'd,  and  the  strain 

Of  mosio  stirr'd  the  rustic  bowers 
To  dance,  and  song,  and  careless  play, 

While  rosy  lips  and  bright  eyes  tell 
That  hearts  as  innocent  as  gay 

Love  the  green  banks  of  soft  Moselle. 


The  flowers  bright  blossom'd ;  olosters  bine 

Festoon'd  the  vines  that  crown  the  ware ; 
But,  though  thus  rich  the  varied  view, 

'Twas  memory  all  its  sweetness  gave; 
For  one  who  dwells  by  shady  streams. 

In  that  green  isle  I  love  so  well, 
Thinks  not  her  presence  throngs  the  dreams 

That  gild  the  waves  of  fair  Moselle. 

Adieu,  dear  stream!  I  ne'er  may  gate 

Upon  tby  glancing  waters  more; 
Tct  tranquil  thoughts  like  summer  hate 

6hall  ever  gather  round  thy  shore  ; 
And  though  around  my  struggling  bark, 

Life's  storms  should  fh)wn  and  surges  swell, 
One  scene  no  gloom  oan  tinge  with  dark — 

Thy  vine-wrcath'd  bosom—calm  Moselle. 


THE    PERI    AND    THE    FAIRY 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 


BT  WILLIAM  DOWE. 


Dear  children,  if  yoa  die,  let  no  false  sprite 
Allure  your  spirits  from  their  home  of  light. 
Thus  taught  me  an  old  hermit  long  ago  : — 
Some  angels,  sayed  from  the  eternal  woe, 
Less  guilty  than  their  arch  angelic  prince, 
Sprites  of  air,  earth  or  water — ever  since 
Await  the  coming  of  the  Lord  from  Hearen 
Of  these,  from  God*s  hright  legionary  driven, 
Some  speak  with  cheruh  voice ;  but  trust  them  not ! 
Banished  away  a  thousand  years  from  glory 
They  would  betray  you  into  purgatory  ! 
You  need  not  ask  me  how  or  whence  I  got 
The  tale  I  shall  relate :  'tis  very  old, 
And  I  shall  tell  it  as  I  heard  it  told. 

THB  PBBI. 

Where  goest  thou,  small  spirit  ?  stay,  listen  to  me ! 
My  palace  of  beauty  is  open  for  thee. 
Come !  look  not  for  Heaven— 'tis  a  difficult  way — 
New-born  and  just  dead,  thou  wilt  wander  astray ! 

Thou  mayest  sport  mid  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  gold 
In  my  gardens  of  pleasure,  young  spritee !  and  behold 
From  my  bower  thy  sweet  mother  lamenting  dis- 
tressed 
O'er  a  cradle  yet  warm  with  thy  innocent  rest. 

I  am  fairest  of  Peris — my  sisters  rule  o'er 
The  realms  of  the  Orient ;  among  them  I  soar, 
As  shines  among  flowerets  the  flower  that  is  sought, 
When  the  heart  goes  astray  in  Love's  passionate 
thought. 

A  turban  of  silk  is  encircling  my  head, 
And  my  bracelets  are  rubies  of  exquisite  red. 
Three  eyes,  all  a-flame,  gleam  incessantly  bright 
On  each  fine  purple  wing,  as  I  wave  it  in  flight. 

My  form  is  more  white  than  a  sail  far  at  sea ; 
Bat  no  paleness  it  knows;  and  where'er  it  may  be, 
Like  the  light  of  a  star  it  is  luminous  there — 
Like  the  breath  of  a  flower  'tis  perfuming  the  air. 

THE  FAIRT. 

I  am  the  Fairy,  my  beautiful  sprite. 

And  the  lovely  reign  is  mine 
Where,  red  and  bright,  the  sun  from  his  height. 

Sinks  to  the  warm  blue  brine. 
I  love  the  west,  which  pays  homage  to  mo ; 

And  Hm  vapors,  lightly  rolled, 
I  touch,  as  they  flee  through  the  upper  sea. 

And  tinge  their  edges  with  gold. 
And  my  magic  halls,  red,  purple  and  dun« 
I  build  in  the  clouds  of  the  setting  son. 

The  light  shines  through  my  wings  of  blue, 

To  the  sylph's  enchanted  gaze ; 
While  over  me  seem  to  wave  in  the  beam 

Two  tremulous  silver  rays. 


And  my  hand  is  clear,  of  the  tint  of  the  rose, 

And  my  breath  is  the  odorous  air. 
That  sighs  thro'  the  fields  at  the  evening's  close, 

And  a  star  seems  set  in  my  hair; 
And  songs  and  smiles  for  ever  entwine 
Their  spells  on  this  magical  mouth  of  mine. 

And  I  have  grottoes  of  rarest  shells,] 
And  tents  of  the  boughs  of  trees ; 

And  I  rustle  the  leaves  and  raise  the  swells 
On  the  bosom  of  sunny  seas. 

Then  follow  my  flight  and  I'll  show  thee,  sprite, 
Where  the  wandering  cloud  goes  home ; 

And  the  small  bright  springs  first  leap  to  the  light- 
Come,  sweet  companion,  come ! 

Wander  with  me  and  I'll  teach  to  thee 

The  talk  of  the  birds  in  the  greenwood  treo ! 

THE  PERI. 

Mine  is  the  Orient,  where  the  Bun  appears 
All  glorious,  like  a  Caliph  in  his  tent ; 

Or,  thro'  the  pure  broad  asure  he  careers 
Like  a  gold  ship  on  regal  message  sent, 

Bearing  an  emir  to  the  harmonies 

Of  sacred  flutes  athwart  the  asure  seas. 

All  gifts  are  showered  around  the  eastern  sone : 
In  other  climes  where  happy  fruits  arise. 

The  bitter,  too,  abound,   but  Qod  looks  on 
His  ancient  Asia  with  propitious  eyes. 

And  there,  around,  more  flowers  to  earth  are  gives, 

More  pearls  unto  the  wave,  more  stars  to  Heaven 

I  reign  from  the  hoar  catacombs  that,  formed 
Like  mountains,  are  but  sepulchres,  away 

To  that  long  wall,  by  nations  vainly  stormed, 
Which,  as  a  belt  encircling  old  Cathay, 

Holds  a  vast  empire  in  its  winding  girth, 

A  world  unknown  within  the  bounds  of  earth. 

I  have  vast  cities,  famed  on  every  shore : 

Warlike  Damascus,  royal  Ispahan, 
Cachmere,  Golconda,  flowery  Lahore, 

Bagdad,  in  ramparts,  like  a  mail-clad  man ; 
Aleppo,  whose  dense  murmurs  on  the  breeze, 
Seem  to  the  distant  shepherd  like  the  sea's. 

Mysore  is  seated  like  a  sceptred  queen; 

Medina's  thousand  towers,  all  spired  and  blent 
With  gay  Eiosques  and  golden  arrows  keen, 

Seem  like  the  cohort  of  an  armament 
Camped  on  the  plain,  while  from  afar  appears 
O'er  lofty  tents  the  glittering  of  its  spears. 

Thebes  standing  yet,  seems,  on  the  desert  sands, 
To  wait  its  people  absent  since  Ihe  dawn ; 

Madras,  a  donble-cify,  broadly  stands ; 
Afar,  unrivaled  Delhi  towers  alone, 

Where,  turret-crowned,  twelve  elephants  ean  mafoh 

Abreast  beneath  its  gate's  triumphal  aieb. 
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Fair  child !  among  suoh  marrelB  fly  with  me, 
Gome  o'er  the  roofs,  with  flowers  and  garlands  gaj. 

To  the  Bwarth  Arab's  roving  camp,  and  see 
The  Bayaderes  dance  round  at  close  of  day, 

And  the  tired  dromedaries,  at  the  brink 

Of  the  cool  desert  spring,  stoop  down  to  drink. 

With  fi^g- trees  and  thick  sycamores  overspread, 
The  Moorish  minaret's  pewter  dome  upswells, 

And  mother-o'-pearl  pagodas  roofed  with  red ; 
And  porcelain  towers,  with  all  their  gilded  bellSi 

And,  in  the  gay,  blue  janks,  a  palankeen 

Of  purplCi  with  its  curtain's  silvery  sheen. 

I'll  part,  for  thee,  the  platan-leaves  that  shade 
The  bathing  young  sultana,  dreamy-bright — 

We'll  go  to  cheer  the  too-desponding  maid, 
That  fears  that  she  is  forgot,  and  opes  at  night 

The  door,  to  hear  that  voice  upon  the  breeze — 

To  her  far  sweeter  than  the  bengali's.* 

Onoe,  in  the  East,  earth's  paradise  was  set. 
And  Spring  perennial  strews,  with  lavish  hand, 

Our  garden-hemisphere  with  roses  yet. 
Joy  lives  forever  in  our  happy  land  : 

Thou  who  art  mourning,  follow  ns  and  see; 

Seek  Heaven  no  more — an  Eden  waits  fbr  thee ! 

THE  FAIBT. 

My  happy  country  is  the  nebulous  West — 
There  soars  the  white  cloud,  on  its  lofty  quest, 

With  vapory  aspect  changeful ;  and  full  oft 
Some  lone  one,  glad  or  grieving,  who,  by  fits, 
Pursues  a  dream,  or  mourns  a  shadow,  sits 

Watching  its  slow  bright  passage  far  aloft. 

There  is  a  charm  for  grief  in  mists,  that  wreathe 
The  hills,  ascending  from  the  lake  beneath ; 

In  mountains,  where  stem  winter  seems  to  stay 
Forever ;  in  the  star,  like  lonely  hope. 
That  blends  its  dawning  in  the  azure  cope 

With  the  soft  cadence  of  declining  day. 

Our  shadowy  skies  will  please  thee.  Heaven-removed, 
And  mourning  for  thy  mother,  child  beloved ; 

The  sigh  of  brooks,  the  valley's  echoes  gay, 
The  forest  voices  blending  with  the  breeze. 
Will  give  the  vagueness  of  the  harmonies, 

That  rocked  thy  cradled  slumber  yesterday. 

Shun  the  horiion's  tamely  blue ;  behold, 
Mists,  vapors,  thunder-clouds,  sublimely  rolled, 

Temper  the  sunbeams  in  our  varied  heaven — 
While  to  the  gazer's  eye  their  shadowy  forms 
Assume  the  shape  of  billows  roused  by  storms. 

Up  from  some  world  unknown,  impetuous  driven. 
*  The  bcngali  la  an  Indian  singing  bird. 


On  our  rough  brine  the  wind  exalts  for  me 
The  thundering  tubes  columnar,  air  and  sea; 

My  songs  can  stay  the  storm  in  its  career ; 
And,  for  my  feet  with  liquid  gold  besprent. 
The  Rainbow  sets  its  glorious  archway  bent 

From  cataracts  of  crystal  tumbling  sheer. 

Mine  are  the  Alhambra's  Moorish  porticoes, 
And  that  sea-grotto,  with  its  basalt  rows 

Of  pillars,  where  the  waves  of  Staffa  roar. 
I  aid  the  fisher,  king  of  wintry  seas, 
To  build  the  smoky  shelter  from  the  breeze  , 

Upon  the  site  of  Fingal's  halls  of  yore. 

Startling  the  night  with  counterfeited  mom. 
There,  at  my  voice,  a  ruddy  meteor  borne. 

In  crossing  flames  vaults  all  the  Northern  air ; 
The  hunter  stands  upon  his  rook  afar, 
And  fancies  he  beholds  a  blazing  star 

Bathing  in  ocean  all  its  fiery  hair. 

Come,  infant  sprite,  and  see  my  sisters  gay. 
People  with  merry  wisps,  the  grave  abbaye ; 

My  dwarfs  shall  servo  thee  and  ny  giants  grim ; 
Oome,  wind  thy  bora  upon  some  trackless  height, 
To  guide  the  viewless  dogs  that,  thro'  the  night, 

Pursue  the  chaoe  along  the  forest  dim. 

Thon'It  see,  in  feudal  hall,  the  baron  bold. 
Loosen  the  sandals  poor  of  pilgrim  old ; 

And,  on  stem  walls  the  blazoned  heraldries. 
And  for  her  handsome  page,  in  accents  faint, 
A  lady,  praying,  lone,  hor  patron-saint 

Stained  on  the  window-glass,  in  golden  dyes. 

'Tis  we  who  thro'  the  Gothic  churches  go. 
And  to  the  fitful  breezes,  loud  or  low. 

Open  the  sounding  naves ;  when  pale  moonlight 
Silvers  the  leaves,  the  shepherd  sees  our  band 
Dance  to  a  mystic  measure,  hand  in  hand. 

Round  hamlet  belfries,  with  fantastic  flight. 

What  soft  enchantments  in  the  West  are  met ! 
Heaven  is  too  far ;  thy  wing  is  weak— forget 

That  steep  and  weary  voyage,  far  from  earth ; 
Around  our  rudest  ground,  there  is  a  spell ; 
The  stranger  deems  the  region  where  we  dwell, 

Far  sweeter  than  the  country  of  his  birth  ! 

The  little  sprite,  with  less  reluctant  ear, 
Heard  the  fallacious  summons — almost  won. 

Earth  has  such  charms  to  win  the  spirit  here. 

Sudden  he  vanished  in  the  upward  sphere ; 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  and  he  was  gone ! 


THE    WIGWAM   IN    THE    WILDERNESS; 

OE,    'KY    SLY   AND    HIS    COMPANYE. 


BT  nUUIK  FOBSSTSB. 
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^      CHAPTER  II. 

Ye  Companye  parteth  Company e— It  buildeth  ye  wig- 
wammo— Fredde  Somertonne  whileth  away  a  wette 
daye,  tclliDgc  «« Howe  hee  raisedde  ye  wind*  in  ye 
lalandeof  Elye!" 

To  say  that  the  companye  slept  soundly,  apd 
were  troubled  by  no  nightly  visions,  after  »Ky 
Sly*8  droll  narration  of  the  parti-colored  nuptials 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  doughty  DolitUe,  is  to 
say,  merely,  that  they  slept  on  hemlock  tips,  in 
a  shanty  overhung  with  pine  boughs,  fragrant 
with  aromatic  perfumes  from  the  resinous  cedar 
branches,  which  snapped  and  crackled  at  their 
feet,  now  flashing  out  into  a  fitful  blaze,  now 
wreathing  odoriferous  clouds  around,  as  sweet  as 
those  which  entranced  wandering  UlyaseB'  soul 
in  the  magic  grotto  of  Calypso. 

To  say  that  they  arose  from  their  lowly  beds 
refreshed  and  strong  as  giants  about  to  run  their 
course,  is  to  say  only  that  they  started  from  their 
slumbers  at  the  stentorian  whoop  of  Sly,  rever- 
berating through  the  long-drawn    forest  aisles, 
long  before  the  earliest  village  chanticleer,  where 
villages  and  clearings  are,  had  saluted  the  first 
pajy  streaks  of  dawn.     The  sky  was  still  dark 
overhead,  so  much  so,  that  the  feathery  branches 
of  the  tall  evergreens,  which  tossed  and  sighed 
in  the  incense-laden  breeze  above  their  heads, 
presented  to  the  eye  only  a  solid  vault  of  black- 
ness, unrelieved  by  the  brilliant  ground-work  of 
a  morning  sky,  and  checkered  only  by  the  ruddy 
gleams,  which  flickered  fitfully  upward  from  the 
watch-fire,   tinging  the    deep    verdure    with  a 
brighter  green,  and  gilding  the  russet  boughs,  till 
they  glanced  like  that  magic  spray  revealed  to 
-(Eneas  by  the  voice  of  the  Cumeean  sibyl  among 
the  black  oak-shadows  of  the  Avemian  grove. 
To  the  eastward,  however,  where  one  of  the  long 
vaults  of  the  pine-wood  opened  on  the  lake-shore, 
and  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  horizon,  a  faint 
yellowish  lustre  was  creeping  up  the  blue  vault, 
converting  its  deep  cierulean  hue  into  a  greenish, 
transparent  tint,  like  that  of  the  pale  aqua-marine. 
One  solitary  owl,  of  all  the  tribe  which  had  made 
the  haunted  woods  resound  their  melancholy  min- 
•trelsy,  during  the  earlier  watches  of  the  night, 


was  wailing,  far  away,  in  some  hollow  dingle  of 
the  hills,  whither  that  faint  precursor  of  the 
morning  had  not  yet  penetrated.     The  long  pro- 
tracted howl  of  the  gaunt  wolf,  which  had,  once 
and  again,  come  sweeping  to  the  hunter*s  ears 
on  the  wings  of  the  night-wind,  from  the  distant 
heights  of  Tahawus,  the  Indian  "mount  of  thun- 
der," was  heard  no  longer;  but,  in  lieu  of  these, 
the  mournful,  quavering  cry  of  the  awakened 
loon  swelled  up  from  the  lake,  and  the  lively 
twitter  of  a  few  matutinal  phebe  birds  and  small 
wood-wrens,  arousing  from  their  slumbers  and 
calling  to  their  mates  among  the  pine-leaves,  began 
to  be  heard  above  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  night 
insects,  and  the  diminished  din,  which  the  katy- 
dids, those  shrill  cicadae  of  America,  had  con- 
Unued  until  now,  while  revelling  over  their  pure 
potations  of  the  cold  night  dew. 

Then,  as  the  east  lightened  more  and  more,  and 
the  edges  of  the  thin  clouds,  floating  high  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  above  the  limpid  lake,  began 
to  assume  an  amber  tinge,  to  brighten  into  living 
gold,  and  then  to  blush  rosy  red,  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  wood-thrush  might  be  heard  rising  sweet 
and  mellow  from  every  shrubby  brake,  and  the 
sharp,  saucy  chirrup  of  the  American  robin  rang 
merrily  among  the  tree  tops. 

Once  or  twice,  during  the  early,  gray  gloam- 
ing, while,  after  the  refreshing  bath  in  the  clear 
ice-cold  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  brief  forest 
toilet,  the  woodmen  were  employed  about  their 
camp,  each  at  his  own  alloted  labor,  a  singular 
and  inexplicable  sound  came  surging  over  them 
in  mid-air,  without  their  being  able  to  discover 
or  even  conjecture  its  cause.     It  was  not  the  fit- 
ful voice  of  the  breeze,  which  sometimes  roars 
like  a  distant  cataract  among  the  billowy  tree- 
tops  ;  it  was  not  the  far  sound  of  falling  waters ; 
it  was  not  the  gathering  of  a  storm  among  the 
hills ;  it  was  not,  once  again,  that  strange,  mys- 
terious noise,  unutterable,  indescribable,  which 
is,  at  times,  heard  by  the  wandering  trapper  or 
wild   hunter  among  the  mighty   Adirondacks, 
smiting  his  secret  soul  with  supernatural  horror, 
and  which  has  gained  for  on^  %^Q\.\s^\k<cA9^  ^jbts^. 
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solitudes,  the  strange  appellation  oi  the  '*  Whoop- 
ing Hollow,"  supposed,  as  it  is  by  many  persons, 
to  be  referable  to  subterranean  agencies  of 
fire  or  water,  or  to  the  escape  of  pent-up  gases, 
which  may  not  unnaturally  be  deemed  to  exist 
in  these  mineral  and  confessedly  Tolcanic  regions. 
It  was  a  peculiar,  soft,  rushing  or  whizzing 
sound,  which  would  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
distance  and  silence,  sweep  rapidly  over  their 
heads,  far,  it  would  seem,  aboye  the  loftiest  of 
the  pine-tops,  and  passing  oyer,  die  away  again, 
until  the  forests  were  once  more  hushed,  unless 
for  their  own  peculiar  music.  InterTals  would 
ensue  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
that  fleeting  stream  of  sound  would  recommence, 
grow  louder  and  louder,  till  it  overpowered  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  sough  of  the  west- 
wind,  and  then  decrease  and  vanish. 

Fred  Somerton  was  the  first  who  noticed  it, 
and  called  our  attention  to  this  singular,  harmo- 
luous  noise — 

"It  is  Walter  Scott,  I  think,"  said  he,  after 
he  had  fixed  our  observation,  "  who  has  pointed 
out,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  like  to 
what  one  imagines  of  the  cry  of  an  Ossianic 
Sj^irit,  as  the  low  wailing  sigh  which  succeeds 
the  lull  in  wild,  gusty  weather,  when  *  rocking 
winds  are  piping  loud;'  but,  if  he  could  hear 
this  sighing  rush  through  the  dark  skies,  like 
the  flight  of  vast  aerial  armies,  ho  would,  I  can 
almost  swear,  have  discerned  in  it  the  unnum- 
bered flap  of  ghostly  vans,  the  swift  resounding 
march  of  those  *  millions  of  spiritual  creatures,' 
which  *  walk  the  earth  unseen,*  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  fleeting  to  their  dim  dwelling-places 
before  the  unwelcome  advent  of  Heaven's  blessed 
light.  What  can  it  be,  Frank  Forester?  You 
are  the  more  knowing  of  us  three,  in  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  the  wilderness ;  though  I  suppose 
there  are  a  precious  lot  of  both,  for  which,  you 
would  find  yourself  hard  enough  put  to  it,  if  you 
were  called  to  account." 

"A  precious  lot,  indeed,"  replied  Frank,  "and 
this,  most  assuredly,  is  one  of  them.  I  should 
have  said  it  was  the  wind  in  the  leaves,  if  there 
were  breeze  enough  to  make  it,  or  if  it  were,  in 
anywise,  continuous ;  or  the  sound  of  a  torrent, 
mellowed  by  distance,  if  it  were  steady,  or  if 
tfitoe  were  any  torrent,  tumbling  down  the  rocks 
here-away,  that  we  might  hear,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  wind ;  but  there  is  not  a  waterfall  of 
any  weight,  within  these  twenty  miles.** 

"  And  this  noise  does  not  rise  and  fall  with  the 
wind;  but  cither  comes  and  goes  whither  it 
listeth,  like  the  wind,  but  independent  of  it," 


•aid  Alfred  Armiger;  "or,  as  I  am  almost  in-'  quitflyin*  altogether. 


clined  to  think,  makes  its  own  wind,  and  brings 
it  with  it.  Hush !  there  it  comes  again.  It  is 
wondrous  sweet  and  solemn." 

But  while  they  were  listening  and  marvelling, 
up  came,  from  the  lake  shore,  whither  he  had 
descended,  some  time  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  brook  trout,  for  our  breakfast,  at  the 
outlet  of  a  small  spring  brook,  crashing  over  the 
sere  leaves  and  dry  branches,  which  thickly  car- 
peted the  ground,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  matter- 
of-fact,  unimaginative  Sly. 

"Hello!  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  while  he  was 
yet  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  his 
voice  heard — "what  the  plague  are  ye  all  abeout^ 
lounging  and  lazing  here  reound  the  fire,  when 
the  pigeons  is  drivin'  overhead  as  thick  and 
as  black,  and  e'enmost  as  low  as  the  big  rain 
clouds,  when  a  storm's  a  brewin'  ?  Come,  git  up, 
dew,  good  lads,  and  buckle  to  your  guns,  right 
away,  and  hurry  down  to  the  shore,  so  as  you 
can  see  'um.  There's  a  big  roost  on  *um,  I'll 
warrant  it,  a  mile  or  two  away  yonder  to  tlie 
northward,  and  they're  a  driftin*  away  to  the 
southward,  like  a  thundergust.  They'll  be  done 
flyin',  tew,  as  soon  as  it's  well  light ;  so  ef  you 
wants  to  git  tho  nicest  kind  of  a  mess  for  dinner 
or  lunch,  or  whatever  it's  you  call  it,  jest  up 
with  your  shot-guns,  and  o£f.  Jothe  and  Jack 
Hardyman,  they'll  take  the  canoe  and  skirt  out 
into  the  lake,  jest  off  the  shores  like,  and  gather 
what  falls  in  the  water." 

"Pigeons!  so  they  are,  by  the  holy  poker!" 
cried  Frank,  on  whom  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
flashed  as  clear  as  light,  the  moment  the  word 
was  spoken.  "Pigeons,  and  a  roost,  and  the 
rush  of  their  countless  wings !  and  we,  fools  of 
fond  fantasy,  dreaming  of  Ossianic  ghosts, 

*  Black  spirits  and  white. 

Red  spirits  and  gray, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

While  yo  mingle  may.*  '* 

"  Sperrits,"  exclaimed  the  literal-minded  Sly, 
stooping  as  he  spoke  to  one  of  the  small  liquor 
kegs — "  Sperrits !  What,  afore  you  go  ?  Waal  1 
I  don't  know  as  there  be  so  much  harm  in  that 
thought,  nuther ;  for  this  here  if  a  fever  and 
agy  kind  of  place,  like.  But,  for  my  part,  Frank, 
I'll  not  mingle  mine  none,  that's  sartain!  but 
jest  take  it  clear.  Here's  whiskey,  and  that's 
what  you  calls  white,  I  reckon ;  and  here's  the 
old  Jamaiky  sperrits,  and  them's  red ;  but  what 
you  means  by  black  and  gray  sperrits,  that's 
above  my  count,  I  reckon.  Look  lively,  though, 
ef  you  tnll  drink,  for  them  flocks  is  gitUn*  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  now,  and  afore  long  they'll  have 
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Loud  and  obstreperous  was  the  burst  of  merri- 
ment which  hailed  *Kj  Siy*6  application  of  the 
words,  and  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the 
well-known  quotation ;  and  these  were  still  re- 
newed, once  and  once  again,  at  the  curious 
quaint  expression  of  the  woodman's  quizzical  and 
shrewd  features,  as,  half  aware  that  he  had 
made  some  blunder  or  misapplication  of  what 
had  been  said,  though  utterly  unaware  wherein 
his  blunder  lay,  he  turned  from  one  to  another 
of  the  party  proffering  in  turn  to  each,  in  Tain, 
the  pannikin  of  **  sperrits,"  with  which,  saTing 
himself  alone,  no  one  seemed  at  all  inclined  to 
grapple,  until  his  brother  Jack  did  him  reason. 

And  here,  while  the  whole  party  were  busily 
occupied  in  hunting  up  powder-flasks  and  shot- 
pouches  from  the  comers  of  the  shanty,  in  which 
they  had  been  disposed ;  and  taking  possession 
each  one  of  his  own  familiar  gun,  I  will  pause  to 
obserye  that,  with  all  due  reverence  to  that  great 
departed  genius,  the  late  lamented  Cooper,  with 
all  proper  respect  to  my  friend,  if  I  may  so  pre- 
sume to  designate  him,  Mr.  Hammond,  whose 
delightful  *<  Hills,  Lakes  and  Forest-streams" 
have  charmed  so  many  readers,  the  musing, 
philosophical,  half-sentimental,  half-romantic 
woodman,  moralizing  wisely  and  pleasantly  on 
the  habits  of  all  the  animal  kingdom,  drinking 
deep  lore  from  the  pages  of  the  great  unprinted 
book  of  nature,  learning  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  his  brethren,  the  love  even  of  the  brutes, 
which  he  is  compelled  to  slay  for  his  livelihood, 
imbued  with  high  tastes  and  perceptions  of  the 
external  beauty  and  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
rude,  the  grand,  the  soft,  the  stern,  the  magnifi- 
cent and  the  sublime,  of  picturesque  scenery,  is 
to  me  the  inhabitant  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
poetic  fancy,  and  of  those  realms  only.  No 
meditative  "  Leatherstocking,"  wiser  in  the  un- 
taught lore  of  nature,  the  simple  yet  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  forests,  than  the  sagest  of 
scholarly  and  college-bred  divines,  no  quietly 
droll  and  originally  perceptive  "Tucker,"  have 
I  ever  encountered,  in  my  wanderings  by  moun- 
tain, morass,  wildwood  and  lonely  river. 

Many  a  one  have  I  met,  indeed,  of  whom 
it  might  have  been  spoken  and  spoken  truly,  as 
in  the  words  of  the  last  mentioned  worthy : — 

"Let  me  tell  you  Squire,  twenty  odd  year  in 
the  Shatagee  Country,  and  among  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  brings  a  man  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  curious  things  to  talk  about,  and  he  needn't 
tell  anything  but  the  simple  truth,  to  get  up  a 
pretty  tall  name,  for  shooting,  as  you  say,  with 
something  besides  a  rifle.  Between  old  Pete 
Meigs  aod  I,  we  never  stretohed  the  honest  tratb. 


Any  man  that  went  with  him  into  the  woods, 
might  be  sure  that,  strange  as  the  story  might 
be  the  old  man  told,  it  was  gospel  truth.  He 
was  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
wild  animals,  and  the  things  he'd  seen  in  the 
woods,  and  he  was  principled  against  deceivin' 
the  man  that  trusted  him.  No  man  ever  came 
back  after  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  that  wasnH 
wiser,  and  that  in  solid  truths,  than  when  he 
started." 

Yes  1  many  a  rude,  wild  forester  have  I  met, 
on  whom  your  finical  and  superpolished  man  of 
cities  would  have  looked  with  a  cold,  careless 
eye ;  whom  your  snug,  indoor  naturalist  would, 
perhaps,  have  tried  to  elucidate,  as  to  facts  of 
natural  history ;  but  who  yet  had  stored  up  a 
fund  of  facts,  who  possessed  a  treasury  of  accu- 
rate and  real  information  as  to  the  times,  the 
seasons,  the  habits,  the  *^wai/Sf'*  in  a  word,  of 
the  wild  animals,  that  would  have  dismayed  a 
fanciful  and  theorizing  Buffon,  but  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  a  Cuvier,  a  Bucklard  or  an  Audubon. 
But  it  is  in  the  observation,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  of  bare  facts  only,  that  I  have  ever 
found  them  rich ;  and  neither  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  facts  to  theories,  nor  in  drawing 
from  them  the  simplest  of  deductions.  I  have 
never  met  a  moralizer,  never  a  theorist,  never  an 
enthusiast,  in  the  pursuit  even  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  pursued ;  never  one,  who  could 
appreciate  the  utility  of  that  knowledge,  in  an 
abstract  sense,  or  understand  its  appreciation  by 
others,  as  anything  more  than  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  arts  of  venery  and  forest-craft.  Above 
all,  never  have  I  met,  in  all  my  life,  a  single 
natural  man  unformed  by  culture,  and  untinc- 
tured  by  the  humanities  of  letters,  who  had  even 
a  remote  perception  of  that  love  of  natural  beau- 
ties, and  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
picturesque,  which  so  fills  and  captivates  the 
mind  of  the  cultivated  man ;  and  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  the  surest  standard  of  his  artificial 
education. 

To  the  hunter  of  the  woods,  the  dawning  of  the 
most  gorgeous  sunrise  that  ever  kindled  earth 
and  air  and  water  into  glory,  is  but  the  morning 
of  a  fine  autumnal,  or  a  hot  summer's  day.  The 
most  magnificent  array  of  mustering  storm-clouds 
is  but  to  him  the  gathering  of  influences  portend- 
ing a  "pesked  stormy  day ;"  the  deep  forests 
are  deep  forests  only;  lonely,  perhaps,  and 
prized  for  their  loneliness,  since  the  loneliest 
places  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  his  quarry ;  but 
neither  grand,  nor  solemn,  nor  speaking  any 
language  to  his  heart,  beyond  the  mere  dry  mat* 
t«r  of  fact  of  tlie  ceae. 
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To  him  the  most  sablime  of  precipitous  crags 
is  but  a  plagay,  break-neck  kind  of  place ;  and 
the  noblest  prospect  OTor  the  wide  expanse  of 
lake  and  level  forest,  island  and  green  savannah, 
and  secondary  heights,  laughing  in  the  sunlight, 
or  emerging  half-seen  from  the  mist,  are  valued 
only  in  proportion  to  the  actual  extent  of  the 
view  spread  before  the  eye,  to  the  accurate  in- 
formation gained  of  the  face  and  topography  of 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  probabilities  of 
its  abounding  with  game  for  the  hunter,  or  of  its 
opening  a  wide  field  of  mill-sites  and  cultivable 
champaigns  to  the  adventurous  settler,  or  of  vast 
mineral  ifealth  to  the  prospecting  mineralogist — 
things  utterly  apart  from  the  wild  romance  of 
natural  scenery,  which,  to  his  uneducated  taste 
and  unformed  capacities,  are  altogether  as  a 
sealed  book. 

Of  every  one  of  this  class,  whom  it  has  been 
mine  to  know,  how  shrewd,  quick  and  observant 
soever,  though  dull  and  unpoetical  the  truth,  it 
might  with  truth  have  been  predicted  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  of  the  fells,  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple-hearted Wordsworth — 

In  vain  through  every  changeful  year. 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose,  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primroee  was  to  him. 
And  nothing  more. 

And  I  am,  in  some  sort,  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  not  only  a  delicate  and  artistic  culture  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  beauties,  but  that  the  admirer  of 
such,  in  order  to  be  a  genuine  and  thorough 
admirer  of  nature,  should  have  been,  at  times  at 
least,  a  dweller  amid  other  scenes,  devoid  of  the 
picturesque,  the  sublime,  and  the  romantic ;  that 
he  should  have  known  the  lack  of  these,  and 
learned  to  value  them  by  the  very  force  of  con- 
trast 

Such  was  not  'Ky  Sly;  such  was  not  my 
old  and  trusty  friend,  Tom  Draw ;  both  knowing 
where  to  find  the  shadiest  wood-bowers,  the 
coldest  and  most  sparkling  sources ;  but  know- 
ing ihatf  in  consequence  of  their  appreciation  of 
their  real  merits,  not  of  their  ideal  beauties ; 
both  loving  to  lie  softly  on  the  thick  mossy 
greensward,  and  both  rejoicing  to  feel  the  balmy 
west  wind  breathe  gently  on  their  heated  brows, 
bat  regarding  neither  with  the  artist's  eye,  or 
the  poet's  fancy ;  but  having  no  farther  praise  to 
bestow  on  the  one  than  this,  that  it  came  soft 
and  pleasant  to  tired  limbs  and  aching  bones ;  or, 
on  the  other,  than  that  it  **  smelt  good,  breezin' 
np  from  the  buckwheat,  arter  the  late  rains." 
More  than  this,  I  have  never  found  in  the  coun- 


tryman;  and  more  than  this,  unless  it  were  some 
quaint  fun,  scarcely  considered  by  himself  to  he 
tan,  that  party  looked  not  to  find  in  the  redoubt- 
able 'Ky  Sly,  of  SlyvUle. 

Half  an  hour  followed,  during  which  the  re> 
ports  of  the  ringing  shot-guns  from  the  lake 
came  full  and  frequent;  and  during  which,  Frank 
Forester,  who  found  little  sport  in  that  sort  of 
gunnery,  known  as  flight  shooting,  and  practiced 
upon  animals  which  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  regard  as  ffame,  took  up  his  gun  and  stole  off 
into  the  woods  in  a  direction  whence  his  quick 
ear  had  detected  a  distant  rolling  noise,  like  the 
rapid  beating  of  a  muffled  drum.  This  he  had 
recognized  for  the  drumming,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  of  the  male  bird  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
being,  like  the  gobbling  and  strutting  and  tiul- 
spreading  of  the  peacock  and  turkey,  his  mode 
of  collecting  his  seraglio  of  hens  about  him. 

At  the  end  of  that  space,  the  old  tin  horn, 
blown  up  loudly  from  the  camp-fire,  recalled  all 
hands;  and  all  made  their  appearance  laden 
with  the  dainties  of  the  wilderness.  Frank 
brought  the  drummer,  whom  he  had  shot,  in  the 
very  act,  upon  his  log,  three  plump  hens,  and  a 
couple  of  the  great  northern  or  varying  hares, 
which  turn  white  in  winter,  and  which  some 
persons  call  wood  rabbits ;  which  had  bounced 
out  of  their  forms  among  the  fern  and  briars,  as 
he  stole  gently  with  an  Indian  foot,  through  the 
wood-paths,  and  so  had  fallen  victims  to  his 
rapid  aim. 

Fred  Somerton  and  Alf  Armiger  were  not  far 
behind,  bringing  in  literally  by  scores,  the  fat 
and  tender  young  of  the  wild  roost,  which  had 
not  donned  the  glistening  plumage  of  maturity, 
but  were  still  garbed  in  humble  gray,  showing 
therein  their  fitness  for  the  board  of  the  forest 
epicures. 

But  breakfast  was  by  this  time  bounteously 
provided  from  stores  ready  at  hand,  before 
this  liberal  but  unexpected  supply.  The  great 
tea-kettle  bubbled  and  over-boiled  with  strong, 
black  tea ;  the  trout,  broiled  woodman's  fashion, 
suspended  from  slim  twigs  before  the  crackling 
blaze,  split  open  and  held  apart  by  skewers  of 
juniper-wood,  each  transfixing  its  morsel  of  fat 
pork,  had  cooked  the  sea-biscuit  soft  in  their 
savoring  drippings ;  a  pile  of  great  mealy  potatoes, 
roasted  in  their  jackets  under  the  wood-ashes, 
such  as  would  have  made  the  cockles  of  an  Irish- 
man's heart  rejoice,  sent  up  volumes  of  steam 
from  a  broad  platter  of  freshly  stripped  birch 
bark ;  a  tin  pannikin  filled  with  rich  honeycombs 
from  the  pilfered  stores  of  the  wild  bee,  by  the 
brisk  tad  sweet-toothed  darkey,  who  had  found 
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out  the  bee-tree  in  his  hunt  after  dry,  light  wood, 
perfumed  the  air  around ;  and,  to  complete  the 
delicate  repast,  'Ky  Sly,  who  always  kept  a  bright 
look  out,  toward  the  main  chance,  and  who,  on 
his  own  hook,  had  smuggled  a  griddle  and  a  bag 
of  rye  meal  in  among  the  stores,  was  tossing  off 
slapTJacks  in  a  profusion  and  with  a  skill  which 
showed  that  he  had  taken  not  a  few  lessons  from 
the  book  of  his  own  neat  handed  *^  Hatty." 

With  hunters'  appetites  and  hunters*  glee,  all 
fell  to  the  savory  and  wholesome  messes ;  and 
by  the  time  that  the  sun  had  rolled  away  the 
thin  mists  from  the  breast  of  the  lake,  and 
showed  the  whole  rotundity  of  his  great  disc 
aboye  the  tops  of  the  pine  forests,  which  formed 
the  limit  of  the  horizon,  breakfast  was  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  the  sable  servitor  was  busily  employed 
washing  up  and  stowing  away  the  utensils  in  our 
light  barks ;  while  the  band,  careless  and  happy 
as  if  they  had  been  in  deed,  as  they  were  in  feeling, 
monarchs  of  all  they  sui'veyed,  lay  at  their  ease 
on  the  dry  leaves,  inhaling  from  the  long  pipes 
the  calm  consolation  of  the  Indian-  weed,  and 
perfecting  the  plans  for  to-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
mow,  and  to-morrow,  all  to  be  spent  in  freedom, 
sport  and  jovial  exercise, 

Where  no  dun^a  footsteps  e'er  intrude, 
To  break  the  sylvan  Bolitude. 

The  welcome  stock  of  game,  which  had,  as  if 
of  its  own  set  purpose,  come  into  their  larder, 
fully  sufficient  to  last  them  for,  at  the  least  two 
days,  with  the  help  of  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
the  foreign  delicacies,  and  of  the  trout,  which 
they  were  sure  to  take  by  trolling,  while  speed- 
ing on  their  way,  rendered  it  unnecessary  that 
they  should,  as  it  had  at  the  first  been  proposed, 
give  up  a  whole  day,  before  proceeding  on  the 
trip,  to  a  general  hunt,  by  separate  squads,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  game  enough  to  subsist 
them,  until  they  should  arrive  on  the  best  shoot- 
ing grounds  and  choicest  waters. 

So  it  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  nem,  con,, 
that  they  should  get  under  way  forthwith,  and 
sail,  wind  favoring,  or  paddle  in  the  calms,  or 
Against  adverse  breezes,  without  varying  a  yard 
from  the  direct  route,  or  turning  aside  to  take 
the  most  tempting  quarry,  or  ever  pausing  to 
shoot  or  snare  such  as  should  offer,  unless  it 
should  throw  itself  directly  into  their  way. 

It  was  seven  and  a  half  by  'Ey  Sly's  vast  tur- 
nip-shaped pocket  horologe,  the  only  thing,  be 
it  observed;  of  the  watch  kind  in  the  possession 
of  the  party,  when  they  pushed  off  into  the  sil- 
ver expanse  of  the  lake.  There  was  not  a  ripple 
on  its  surface;  not  a  motion  in  the  clouds,  which, 
in  the  water,  as  ia  the  ur,  floated  double  doud 


and  shadow ;  not  a  quiver  in  the  golden  leaves 
of  the  aspens,  which  slept  like  golden  trees  in 
the  clear  depths  of  unfathomed  water.  The 
sails,  therefore,  were  furled,  our  light  masts 
struck,  and  with  oar  or  paddle  they  broke  the 
bright  mirror,  over  which  they  sped,  into  ten 
thousand  sparkling;  many-pictured  fragments, 
cheering  the  way  as  they  went  with  many  a  hun^ 
ing  call,  and  many  a  hunter's  chorus. 

The  scenery,  through  which  they  journeyed, 
was  of  the  most  glorious ;  but,  as  they  dashed 
onward  with  unabated  speed  and  undiminished 
cheer,  they  had  not  the  time  to  tarry  to  examine 
it,  nor  have  I  the  space  wherein  to  describe  it. 

Mountain  after  mountain  cast  its  huge  shadow 
across  the  watery  path ;  bay  after  bay  opened 
its  long-withdrawing  shores,  now  lined  with 
snow  white  sandy  beaches,  now  green  with 
natural  savannahs  and  bordered  with  beds  of 
water-lilies,  now  fringed  with  dense  underwood, 
or  walled  with  giant  precipices,  to  their  fleeting 
gaze ;  island  after  island  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  revealed  the  depths  of  its  forest  aisles 
or  woodland  meads  to  their  eyes,  as  they  shot  by 
it  and  again  sank  in  the  wake  and  vanished  into 
distance. 

Long  before  noon,  they  had  gone  over  twenty 
miles  of  distance,  and  the  negro's  heavy  bateau, 
heavy  as  compared  to  the  light  skiff  and  birch 
canoe,  had  long  been  left  hull  down  in  the  rear, 
when  the  hunters'  appetites,  sharpened  by  the 
Spartan  whet  of  honest  labor,  began  to  tell  them, 
in  spite  of  the  hearty  morning  meal,  that  the  hour 
for  the  mid-day  draught  and  mid-day  morsel  was 
approaching. 

Nor  were  they  not  prepared  for  this ;  for  if 
their  tardy  friend  of  the  bateau  had  in  charge 
the  more  ponderous  of  the  stores,  each  boat  had 
its  own  slender  apparatus,  biscuit  and  salt  and 
pork,  its  own  flngon  and  the  cups  and  hunting 
knives  of  its  crew,  and  what  more  is  wanting 
save  the  light-wood,  the  chemical  match,  and  the 
fish,  flcgh,  or  fowl,  of  water,  earth  or  air. 

Four  of  the  pigeons  had  been  duly  plucked 
and  cleansed  before  starting ;  and,  just  as  the 
sun  reached  the  zenith,  **  the  companye"  landed 
on  an  islet  rock,  not  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
spicuous for  its  one  singularly  shaped  pine  tree, 
resembling  more  the  tufted  stone  pine  of  Italy, 
than  the  Heaven  aspiring  cones,  erect  on  giant 
trunks, 

"  Fit  for  the  mast  of  some  tall  admiral," 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  northern  forests  of 
America.     This  spreading  tree,  shooting  out  its 
branches,  almost  horizontally,  at  some  twenty 
foet  above  the  root^  overshado^^yl  V^&^  'ODAk 
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of  the  island,  like  a  hnge  green  umbrella ;  and 
under  its  shadow,  not  ungrateful  during  the  lan- 
guid heat  of  the  hazy  Indian  summer  noon,  there 
was  speedily  gathered  a  pile  of  dry  drift-wood, 
which  before  many  minutes,  had  blazed  up  into 
a  quick  glancing  fire  and  subsided  again  into  a 
pile  of  white-hot  embers,  above  which  the  pigeons 
soon  exhaled  odors,  sweeter  to  those  hungry 
epicures,  at  least,  than  gales  from  Araby  the 
blest. 

While  they  wore  grilling  to  a  turn,  Frank 
made  it  eight  bells,  and  spliced  the  main  brace, 
with  a  moderate  pull  of  the  old  Jamaica,  duly 
tempered  with  the  clear  lake  water.  The  whole 
halt,  including  the  fire  making,  time  calling,  the 
cookery  and  consumption  of  the  nooning,  did  not 
in  all  occupy  above  half  an  hour ;  but  that  brief 
lapse  had  allowed  old  Jotham,  who  had  con- 
tinued all  the  time  plying  his  oars  with  his  long, 
measured  stroke,  to  make  up  so  much  of  his  lee 
way,  that  he  was  in  clear  view  at  about  a  half 
mile's  distance,  as  they  put  out  from  the  isle. 
One  of  the  party  instantly  jumped  ashore  again, 
heaped  a  fresh  pile  of  drift-wood  on  the  embers, 
placed  a  liquor  flask  in  a  conspicuous  position 
by  the  fire,  planted  a  fish  spear,  with  a  red  flan- 
nel shirt  hung  out  on  it  for  a  signal,  on  the 
shore,  and  rcembarked,  with  a  loss  of  two  or 
three  minutes  to  the  van  guard,  and  a  gain  to  the 
good  old  darkey  of  a  drink  and  a  meal,  which 
he  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  take,  how- 
ever hungry,  without  orders. 

As  they  got  under  weigh,  some  one  fired  a 
heavy  duck  gun,  and  as  the  old  man  turned  his 
head  at  the  well-known  signal,  a  wafture  of  the 
hand  indicated  the  meaning  of  the  notice,  and 
they  soon  afterward  saw  him  put  in,  make  fast 
his  bateau  to  the  shore,  and  land  at  the  extem- 
poraneous flag-staff. 

In  the  meantime,  the  canoes  sped  onward, 
meeting  no  adventure,  and  the  hunters  adhered 
strictly  to  their  resolution  not  to  diverge  from 
the  direct  line,  though  more  than  once  they  were 
sorely  tempted. 

The  first  time,  on  opening  the  headlands  of  a 
beautiful  little  bay  margined  with  green  savan- 
nahs, which  were  in  their  turn  bordered  by  fea- 
thery coppices,  under  whose  cover  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  creep  up  to  leeward  within  easy 
gunshot,  they  descried  a  noble  buck  with  wide- 
spreading  antlers,  feeding  perfectly  unsuspicious 
along  the  shore,  in  company  with  a  pair  of  slim 
and  graceful  does.  It  was  a  sore  temptation, 
but  they  had  meat  in  plenty,  and  time  was 
scarce,  and  they  were  strong  and  resisted. 

Agmln,  when  the  sun  wm  getting  low,  thej 


saw  a  huge  bald-headed  eagle  make  a  stoop  from 
his  perch,  on  the  bare  summit  of  a  dead  wea- 
ther^bleached  pine,  at  a  plump  of  joong  wood 
ducks,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number, 
which  were  about  half  grown,  though  unable  to 
do  more  in  the  way  of  flying,  than  to  skim  along 
the  surface  with  outstretched  wings  and  pendant 
legs,  rippling  the  glassy  surface — itchnicaUy 
known  h& flappers;  in  which  state  of  flapperhood, 
be  it  known  to  all  sportsmen,  epicures,  and  asse^, 
who  are  neither  one  nor  the  other,  they  afford 
the  most  sport  to  the  gunner,  and  most  succulent 
delight  to  the  ijourmet. 

The  eagle,  for  once,  missed  his  stoop  and  lost 
his  supper ;  the  flappers  scuttled  away,  all  necks, 
wings  and  legs,  in  the  wake  of  their  anxious 
mother,  into  a  narrow  belt  of  wild  rice,  which 
waved  round  a  projecting  point  of  marsh,  and 
were  in  an  instant  lying  perdu  in  the  safe  shelter 
of  tlie  herbage. 

The  great  shadow  of  the  discomfited  eagle's 
wings,  magnified  to  ten  times  their  size,  as  he 
soared  slowly  and  sulkily  upward  to  the  sun, 
flitted  across  the  rice  marsh ;  and  the  woodman 
well  knew  that,  if  they  chose  to  pole  the  canoe 
through  the  tall  stalks,  under  the  influence  of 
that  terror,  not  a  skulking  duck  would  rise  from 
its  covert  until  the  bows  of  the  light  bark  should 
almost  touch  it,  and  that  not  a  bird  of  the  plump 
could  escape  them. 

Fred  Somerton,  who  was  a  late  importation 
from  old  England,  now  on  his  first  experiment  of 
American  woodcraft,  and  who  had  never  seen, 
much  less  shot  at,  a  live  wood  duck,  which  he 
knew,  however,  to  be  the  most  lovely  of  its  tribe, 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  have  one  thy  at 
them ;  Alf  Armiger  puffed  a  large  whiff  of  smoke 
through  his  nostrils,  and  swore  that,  stewed, 
with  the  suspicion  of  an  onion,  a  whole  red  pep- 
per pod,  a  table  spoon  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
and  a  gill  of  Jamaica,  in  default  of  port  wine, 
they  would  not  go  so  bad  for  supper ;  and  Frank, 
who  cared  more  for  the  shooting  than  he  did  for 
the  eating,  though  he  oared  a  good  deal  for  both, 
partially  sympathized  with  Fred,  and  would  have 
ceded  the  point ;  but  Sly  was  stately,  dignified, 
inexorable ;  so  the  wood  ducks  were  left  alone 
in  their  glory,  and  the  little  flotilla  shot  on  to 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  they  reached  when 
the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high. 

This  outlet  is  a  swift,  arrowy,  glancing  stream, 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  width,  rushing  in 
a  clear  Tolume,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  over  a  suc- 
cession of  long  inclined  planes  of  snow-white 
g^vel,  now  and  then  darting  in  a  long,  swift 
shoot  oyer  a  limestone  shelf,  worn  at  smootii  and 
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as  slippery  as  glass  by  the  action  of  the  current, 
and  occasionally,  though  seldom,  sleeping  in  a 
deep  tranquil  pool,  as  black  as  ink,  with  the 
white  bubbles,  from  its  last  swift  descent,  eddy- 
ing like  beads  of  pearl  over  its  dark  bosom. 

The  distance  between  the  upper  lake,  from 
which  it  had  its  issue,  to  the  lower  and  far 
smaUer  pond  of  which  it  was  the  feeder,  is  not, 
it  is  probable,  much  aboTO  three  miles  in  a 
direct  line ;  but  measuring  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  stream,  it  must  have  been  fully  thrice  that 
distance.  Now  it  was  Sly's  great  ambition  to 
dear  this  defile  and  encamp  on  the  lower  lake 
shore  that  night,  eyen  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  borrow  an  hour  or  two  of  moonlight ;  and  this 
for  solid  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  done, 
one  other  day's  paddling  would  bring  them  to 
their  appointed  place,  which  he  described  as  the 
Tery  paradise  of  trout  fishers  and  gunners.  In 
the  second,  the  ground,  at  the  outlet^  was  too 
wet  and  soft  to  a£ford  a  proper  camping  ground, 
and  to  a  woodman's  eye,  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  neither  hard  wood  nor  light  wood  to  be 
found  within  many  hundred  rods ;  the  whole 
neck  of  low  land,  between  the  lakelets,  being 
coTered  with  a  small  growth  of  thick  set  and 
tangled  white  cedars. 

On,  therefore,  all  agreeing  to  the  necessity, 
they  pushed  manfully,  the  black  evergreens  oyer- 
eanopying  the  whole  channel  of  the  brook,  and 
suffering  only  a  feeble  twilight  to  enter  those 
silent  recesses. 

So  Bwift^  however,  was  the  current  now,  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  use  the  paddles  in 
order  to  give ^ propulsion  to  the  skiffs;  for  the 
stream  tmaidod  swept  them  on  at  the  rate  of,  at 
least  six  miles  the  hour,  and  in  the  rapids  it  was 
the  steerman's  duty,  who  alone  wielded  his  light 
implement  deftly  in  the  stem,  to  check  their 
way,  lest  they  should  be  swept  on  some  stony 
point,  or  into  the  stag-horned  branches  of  some 
fallen  tree,  which  would  have  impaled  their  light 
bows,  and  brought  them  to  a  disastrous  stand. 

This  task  devolved,  of  course,  on  'Ey  Sly, 
Frank  Forester,  and  Jack  Hardyman;  for, 
although  Alf  and  Fred  were  sufficiently  au  fait 
with  the  paddles  to  keep  them  moving  briskly 
and  in  time,  as  mere  propellers,  neither  one  of 
them  was  at  all  up  to  the  nicety  of  the  art  of 
steering  a  canoe.  These,  therefore,  in  virtue  of 
their  greater  experience,  taking  their  positions 
In  the  stems  of  their  respective  vessels,  the  others 
were  directed  to  place  themselves  forward,  gun 
in  hand,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
chances  might  offer  at  duck,  plover,  snipe  or 
btflenly  an  of  which  were  said,  at  times  to  fre- 


quent the  swampy  margin  of  the  outlet ;  with  no 
other  charge  than  to  keep  an  occasional  look-out 
for  boulders,  snags,  or  any  other  chance  obstruc- 
tions in  the  channel,  of  which  they  were  in- 
structed to  keep  the  steersmen  duly  notified. 

And  here,  as  they  sped  gayly  onward,  Frank's 
canoe  leading  the  way,  Fred  Somorton  was 
speedily  remunerated  for  his  loss  in  the  refusal 
of  'Ky  to  permit  his  chcute  of  the  wood  ducks  ; 
for,  as  they  rounded  the  very  first  reach  of  the 
whirling  brook,  up  sprang,  on  swift  and  startled 
wing,  three  of  those  lovely  water  fowl,  one  of 
them  a  superb  drake  in  the  full  glory  of  his  plu- 
mage, two  of  which  fell,  right  and  left,  to  the 
rapid  discharges  of  his  two  barrels. 

Before  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  lower 
lake,  where  they  were  to  encamp,  for  the  night, 
no  less  than  five  wood  duck,  five  little  bitterns,  a 
great  snow-white  egret,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of 
plover  and  sandpipers  of  different  varieties,  had 
rewarded  the  delighted  gunner's  skill  and  pa- 
tience. 

Arrived  at  their  camping  place,  not  until  the 
moon  was  up,  where  they  were  joined,  two  hours 
later,  by  their  sable-liveried  henchman,  the  usual 
formalities  of  camp-pitching,  fire-kindling,  cook- 
ing and  supping  having  been  duly  performed, 
after  the  tea-kettle  was  exhausted,  and  the  pipes 
smoked  out,  the  whole  party  were  so  thoroughly 
done  up  by  the  incessant  labor  of  the  day,  that 
they  were  glad  to  stretch  themselve!^*  on  their 
bed  of  hemlock  tips,  and  were  in  a  few  minutes 
buried  in  sleep  so  calm  and  composed  that  all 
the  vociferous  hooting  of  a  huge  Virginian  horned 
owl,  who  had  chosen  to  locate  himself,  for  the 
night)  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  gigantic 
pine  hard  by,  and  who  passed  at  least  one  half 
the  hours  in  yelling  out  his  discordant  defiance 
against  their  watch  fire,  failed  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  trouble  their  repose. 

Long  before  daylight,  the  vigilant  Sly  once 
again  aroused  them ;  and,  after  a  hurried  meal, 
while  the  skies  were  yet  black  as  midnight,  re- 
freshed from  their  healthful  slumbers,  they  once 
more  launched  their  barks,  but  this  morning, 
with  a  fresh  and  favoring  breeze,  before  which 
they  spread  their  light  sails,  and  careered  joy- 
ously down  the  lake. 

It  was  scarcely  yet  broad  daylight,  when  they 
reached  its  extremity,  whence  there  were  two 
ways  of  proceeding ;  one  by  a  portage  of  about 
half  a  mile,  which  carried  them  over  a  bold 
strong  neck  or  promontory,  direct  into  the  waters 
6f  the  long  lake,  at  the  embouchure  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  which  lovely  sheet  they  prQ\^a«l 
to  erect  their  ii\f;iiiBi(— A3^^  ^>^«t^\s^  «»Vs&%^Ar 
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toor  down  the  coarse  of  a  eullen,  stagnant,  wind- 
ing waterooorse,  through  two  smaller  ponds  and 
their  connecting  links  of  wood  creek,  into  the 
same  lake,  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. 

By  this  roundabout  course,  it  was  necessary 
that  Jothe  should  proceed  at  all  CTcnts  with  the 
bateau,  since  that  roomy  and  commodious  trans- 
port was  of  too  ponderous  materials  and  of  a 
construction  far  too  cumbersome,  to  be  carried 
over  the  crags  and  through  the  difficult  wood 
roads  by  which  they  must  proceed,  if  they  deter- 
mined on  the  portage. 

A  council  was  therefore  called,  and,  pipes 
being  lighted,  the  question  was  discussed  Indico 
more  over  a  good  smoke ;  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  baggage-boat  should  proceed  by  the  de- 
tour and  join  them  at  the  falls  of  the  White 
Water,  on  the  following  day,  Hardyman  being 
detached  to  the  aid  of  Jothe ;  while  the  sports- 
men, with  'Ey  and  the  lighter  vessels,  should 
cross  the  neck  and  strike  at  once  into  the  lower 
sheet  of  water. 

The  negro  and  Jack  were  detained,  until  they 
should  all  have  got  across,  since  their  sturdy 
aid  was  invaluable,  as  many  trips  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  bring  across  all  the  baggage,  part  of 
which,  as  the  axes  and  provisions  for  a  couple 
of  days,  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  bateau, 
of  which  they  must  hold  themselves  for  a  time 
independfjiat,  to  the  lesser  boats. 

By  ten  of  the  clock,  they  were  across  the  ridge, 
launched  and  careering  under  sail,  dead  before 
the  breeze,  which  freshened  up  so  much  as  to  curl 
the  lake  into  a  succession  of  small  white-capped 
ripples,  over  which  they  bounded  gleefully, 
*'  blessing  the  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave." 

That  day,  they  made  no  halt  for  luncheon, 
contenting  themselves  with  a  bit  of  biscuit  and 
cold  fried  pork,  saved  from  the  morning's  meal ; 
for  they  had  a  long  day's  run  before  them,  and 
their  guide  noted  signs  in  the  time,  which  told 
him,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  would  be  rain 
on  the  morrow,  and  that,  therefore,  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  reaching  their  destination,  and  in 
preparing  a  wigwam,  which  should  shelter  them 
securely  from  the  descending  torrents,  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  woods  revealed  to  him  before- 
hand, as  cleai'ly  as  though  they  had  been  written 
in  a  book. 

"In  the  afternoon,"  I  quote  here  from  Mr. 
Hammond's  delightful  and  graphic  description 
of  the  signs  of  a  coming  rain,  "  in  the  afternoon, 
a  haze  gathered  in  the  air;  a  veil,  of  thinnest 
gauze,  seemed  to  be  drawn  over  the  heavens ;  a 
halo  sorroonded  the  sun;    the  tree-frog  sang 


louder  than  ever;  the  ducklings  sported  more 
joyously,  and  all  the  signs,  spoken  of  by  the 
guide,  became  more  strikingly  manifest." 

By  dint  of  steady  perseverance,  sometimes  ply- 
ing the  paddle  in  aid  of  the  sails,  sometimes, 
when  the  puffs  came  too  strong  to  suffer  them 
to  perdst  in  carrying  on,  striking  the  canvas 
altogether,  and  trusting  solely  to  the  stout  ashea 
blades,  they  conquered  time  and  distance. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  made  a 
long  stouy  point,  running  out  far  into  the  lake, 
and  on  rounding  it,  entered  a  narrow,  blind- 
looking  channel,  among  tall  wild  rice,  water- 
lilies,  and  marshy  plants  of  all  kinds.  Up  this 
they  paddled  for  something  better  than  a  mQe 
through  low  marshy  meadow-land;  the  stream, 
however,  at  every  hundred  yards'  distance  be- 
coming more  marked,  more  distinct  and  swifter, 
until  it,  at  length,  determined  itself  into  a  mani- 
fest and  considerable  river.  At  a  mile  from  its 
mouth  the  canoes  entered  the  high  ground, 
where  its  margins  were  clothed  with  tall  forest 
trees  of  hard- wood  timber;  oak,  hickory,  and 
maple,  with  a  few  scattered  chestnuts,  and,  here 
and  there,  the  colossal  trunk  of  a  blaok-cheny 
tree. 

Another  mile,  and  the  banks  became  steep, 
abrupt  and  broken,  with  the  gray  rocks,  at  timee, 
cropping  out  of  the  thin  soil,  while  the  hard-wood 
timber  yielded  to  tall  and  thrifty  evergreens, 
noble  spruces,  beautiful  feathery  hemlocks,  and, 
now  and  again,  a  colossal  pine,  among  which  the 
silvery  stems,  the  dark  puce-colored  sprays  and 
twigs,  and  the  golden  yellow  leaves  of  the  birches, 
the  white  poplars  and  the  aspens,  glittered  out 
in  beautiful  contrast  and  variety. 

Suddenly  the  gorge  seemed  closed  before  the 
face  of  the  voyagers,  by  the  sharp  turn  which 
the  river  made  round  a  sheer  rock  of  schistous 
limestone  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height^ 
about  which  it  swirled  fiercely,  at  a  tremendoiu 
speed  over  a  shallow  bottom  of  the  same  forma- 
tion; which  was  broken  here  into  a  succesdon 
of  low  sloping  steps,  down  which  the  torrent,  for 
now  it  was  little  else,  rushed  in  a  long  arrowy 
rapid,  with  a  descent  of  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
the  space  of  less  than  a  hundred. 

Up  this,  with  some  expense  of  labor,  and  some 
exertion  of  nerves  and  sinews,  the  vessels  were 
forced;  another  angle  was  turned,  and  they,  at 
once,  opened  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  scenes 
their  eyes  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  large, 
calm,  circular  pool  or  basin  of  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  diameter,  bordered  on  all  rides 
by  a  beautiful  confusion  of  broken  orags,  smooth, 
yellow,  sandy  beaches,  dense  woods  growing 
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almost  into  the  waters,  and  barred  at  the  upper 
end  by  a  huge  mass  of  shattered  crags,  feathered 
with  birch  and  poplars,  springing  from  eyery 
oleft  and  cranny  in  its  sides,  and  crested,  like 
the  casque  of  a  warrior,  by  the  dense  plumes  of 
the  dark  tufted  evergreens. 

Down  a  chasm,  in  this  rocky  wall,  not  above 
twenty  feet  in  width  by  seventy  or  eighty  in 
height,  overcanopied  by  the  rich  hemlocks,  which 
dipped  their  feathery  branches  in  its  snowy 
foam,  plunge  after  plunge  of  clear  dark  green 
water,  alternating  with  floods  of  cream-like 
surges,  rushed  with  a  voice  of  thunder — ^raging 
at  being  thus  comprest  into  that  narrow  com- 
pass— the  wild,  impetuous  river. 

One  unanimous  exclamation  of  wonder  and 
pleasure  burst  from  all  lips,  at  the  unexpected 
and  romantic  spectacle,  which  thus  mot  their 
eyes ;  and  'Ey  Sly  pointing  with  his  paddle  to 
the  descending  sheet,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
triumph — 

"  "Waal  I  ya-as.  I  kinder  thought  you'd  hol- 
ler some,  when  you  corned  to  see  that  ar\  That 
ar's  the  fust  fall  of  the  *  White-water,'  and  thar, 
near  on  to  it,  we're  to  camp  this  here  night  of 
grace,  fellers.  So  let's  git  ashore.  tTou'U  have 
time  enow  to  study  the  falls  out,  I  tell  you,  fur 
Tm  blamed  ef  I  don't  'blieve  we'll  have  a  storm 
will  keep  us  housed  these  tew.  days.  So  bustle, 
boys,  afore  it  comes  on  to  us." 

It  needed,  you  may  believe,  no  farther  exhor- 
tation to  stimulate  the  young  men  to  the  utmost ; 
they  had  yet  a  good  two  hours'  of  daylight  left 
them,  wherein  to  build,  furnish,  and  secure  the 
wigwam;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  work 
four  pair  of  stout  and  energetic  arms,  directed 
by  a  clear  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  and 
working  with  a  will,  can  accomplish  even  in  a 
shorter  time. 

At  about  thirty  yards'  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  basin,  a  little  below  the  fall,  there  was  a 
flat  ledge  of  rock  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  sloping  gradually  upward  to  the 
north,  when  it  disappeared  beneath  a  rich  deep 
Tegetable  mould,  thickly  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  green  moss  that  can  be  imagined,  form- 
ing a  natural  carpet  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
in  width,  by  a  hundred  or  two  in  length,  running 
immediately  below  the  perpendicular  face  of  a 
step  or  ledge  of  limestone  rock,  varying  from 
two  to  four  yards  high,  the  flat  top  of  which  was 
again  covered  with  the  same  moss,  and  above 
which  the  hill  rose  in  a  succession  of  the  same 
sort  of  shelves  or  ledges. 

At  twelve  feet  distance  from  the  front  of  this 
eliff,  and  with  the  same  space  intervening  be- 


tween them,  'Ky  Sly  had  soon  driven  two  stout 
forked  uprights  firmly  into  the  earth,  with  a  cross 
piece  laid  upon  them  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
rock,  which  was  at  that  point  about  nine  feet 
high,  at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

From  the  rock  to  the  cross-piece  a  number  of 
camp-poles  were  laid  for  rafters,  lashed  to  the 
beam,  at  one  end,  with  strips  of  birch-bark,  and 
secured  at  the  other  by  flat  stones,  heaped  on  the 
extremities,  which  rested  on  the  ledge.  These 
rafters  were  then  covered  with  plates  of  birch- 
bark,  stripped  from  the  largest  of  the  trees  in 
the  vicinity,  overlapping  each  other  like  shingles, 
and  secured  by  a  few  nails,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  by  small  slabs  of  the  slate- 
like schistous  limestone,  which  naturally  splits 
into  thin  flakes,  laid  here  and  there  over  the 
intersections. 

This  afi'orded  a  roof  as  secure  as  that  of  any 
slated  or  shingled  house ;  and,  when  the  two  ends 
were  closed  by  rows  of  thin  rods  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  eaves,  interwoven  with  spruce 
and  hemlock  boughs,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  any  ordinary  rain,  and  curtained 
without,  as  a  farther  protection,  by  the  boat- 
sails,  the  party  were  as  comfortably  housed  as 
they  desired,  and  in  condition  to  set  the  weather 
at  defiance. 

So  soon  as  the  boats  were  unladen,  leaving 
Fred  Somerton  and  Alf  Armiger  to  the  neces 
sary  duties  of  making  the  camp-fire,  cutting  hard 
wood  for  the  night,  cooking  supper,  and  stowing 
away  the  traps  in  the  wigwam,  as  the  night  had 
now  fallen,  Frank  and  'Ky  Sly  stepped  into  the 
birch  canoe,  carrying  their  knives  and  rifles  with 
them,  in  addition  to  a  broad,  flat  board,  set  up 
perpendicularly,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  scrccp, 
in  the  bows,  with  a  narrow  shelf  attached  to  the 
front,  on  which  was  secured  a  large  wax  candle, 
such  as  are  used  in  carriage-lamps. 

Paddling  rapidly  down  the  stream,  they  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  they  had  observed  the 
moist  green  savannahs  on  the  shore,  and  the 
luxuriant  beds  of  lily-pads,  which  bordered  them, 
as  they  came  up  the  river ;  and  here,  confident 
that  they  should  not  be  long  without  finding 
venison,  they  lighted  their  candle,  and  stole 
along,  warily  and  noiselessly,  within  the  shadow 
of  the  shore.  Nor  had  they  far  to  go ;  for,  be- 
fore they  had  been  absent  from  their  friends  a 
single  half  hour,  the  glaring  light  was  reflected 
from  the  eyes  of  an  unhappy  stag,  which  stood 
at  gaze,  in  timid  and  foolish  admiration  of  the 
blazing  candle. 

For  a  moment,  his  eyeballs  only  glittered  out 
of  the  darkness,  like  two  globes  of  \y^ti<^  %t%\ 
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bat,  in  a  second  or  two  afterward,  as  the  little 
bark  shot  up  noiselessly  to  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  motionless  animal,  his  curred  branching 
antlers  might  be  indistinctly  made  out»  above 
those  fatally  lustrous  balls ;  and  then  the  whole 
of  lus  tall  and  graceful  form  looming  up,  gray 
and  large,  against  the  shadows,  as  he  stood  knee- 
deep  in  the  shoal  water,  among  the  broad  lily- 
leaves.  , 

Then  came  the  sharp  crack  of  the  deadly  rifle; 
a  gush  of  white  smoke  shut  out  the  view,  for  a 
moment ;  and,  when  it  cleared  away,  the  gleam- 
ing eyes  no  longer  reflected  the  candle-light,  and 
no  living  thing  was  discernible,  within  the  illu- 
minated circle.  But  a  feeble  splashing  sound, 
as  of  something  struggling  with  faint  efforts  in 
tho  water,  and  a  low  sobbing  bleat,  announced 
that  the  missile  of  death  had  been  sped  surely  on 
its  errand. 

The  next  instant,  the  canoo  ran  alongside  of 
the  scarcely  gasping  carcase,  and  Sly's  keen 
knife,  severing  the  jugular,  speedily  extinguished 
the  last  relics  of  life,  and  the  noble  buck  died 
without  struggle ;  so  mercifully  mortal  had  been 
tho  wound,  planted  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  by  the  unerring  shot. 

**A  beastly  murder  enough;"  said  Frank,  in 
low  and  almost  sad  soliloquy.  **  How  men  can 
call  this  lire-hunting  sport,  and  pursue  it  for  fun 
or  pastime,  is  to  me  one  of  the  mysteries  that  set 
all  revelation  at  defiance.  I  should  just  as  soon 
think  of  going  into  a  sheep-fold  and  knocking 
over  a  fat  wether,  for  diversion,  as  I  should  of 
going  out  in  this  sneaking,  snobbish,  cowardly 
fashion,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  get  the 
meat" 

**  Waal !"  responded  the  practical-minded  'Ky, 
**  the  meat  had  to  be  got,  enyways ;  and  it  be 
got  neaw.  So  I  kinder  think  we'ed  abeout  as 
well  be  shapin*  towards  hum ;  for  I  felt  a  big 
drop  on  my  face  this  minute,  and  afore  twenty 
minutes  we'll  have  it  up  and  deown,  as  sure's  you 
shot  that  ar'  buck;  and  a  mighty  nice,  clean 
shot  'twas,  tew." 

"Nothing  to  brag  of,"  replied  Frank,  who  had 
laid  aside  his  rifle,  without  so  much  as  reloading 
it,  when  Sly  had  hauled  the  animal  into  the  boat 
"It  was  not  twenty  feet  away,  and  I  could  see 
the  sight  of  my  rifle,  fair  against  the  twirl  of 
hair  on  his  forehead,  as  clearly  as  he  saw  our 
candle.  A  child  could  have  shot  him  as  well  as  I." 

**  I  cam't  say  for  that,"  said  'Ky,  dubiously. 
"There's  some  children,  I  dar*  say,  might;  but 
then  agen,  there's  a  heap  more  as  mightn't 
The  ball's  right  through  the  middle  of  th«.  curl, 
cnyhow.** 


It  now  began  to  rain  in  earnest^  and  before 
they  had, made  their  way  back  to  the  c&mp^  at 
the  falls,  both  the  adventurers  were,  as  Sly  ob- 
served, "  a  pootty  consid'ble  degree  wetter  than 
they  was  when  they  started,  and  the  honor  of 
the  thing  warn't  so  much  to  be  bragged  <tf 
nuther;  but  tho  venison  ira«  fat,  there  was  no 
gainsaying  that,  and  seein'  as  they  wouldn't 
have  nothin'  else  to  do  but  eat  and  drink,  and 
smoke  and  snooze,  to-morrow,  it  was  just  as  well 
to  have  the  critter,  anyways." 

A  mighty  watch-fire  was  blazing  gloriously,  as 
they  rounded  the  angle  into  the  basin;  and  in 
tho  light  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  the  ruddy  glare,  intent  on  their  culinary 
cares,  Fred  Somerton  and  Alfred  Armiger  stood 
revealed. 

"  I  swow !"  said  'Ey,  as  he  saw  how  these 
green  and  inexperienced  woodmen,  as  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  own  conceited  powers,  he  had 
loftily  looked  down  upon  them,  had  been  em- 
ploying their  spare  time,  "them  boys  is  toiM, 
arter  all.' 

When  they  saw  that  the  rain  was  going  to  be 
a  real  direct  downfall,  with  no  wind  to  drive  it 
in  this  direction  or  in  that,  but  a  downpouring 
deluge,  against  which  no  fire  could  hold  out^  thej 
had  set  to  work  on  their  own  hook,  and  had  cut 
four  long,  light,  (orked  staddles,  which  they  had 
planted  a  little  wide  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
blaze,  and  got  slender  poles  on  the  top  of  them 
for  string  pieces,  at  least  ten  foot  from  the 
ground ;  and  upon  these,  by  means  of  extempo- 
raneous, twelve  foot,  wooden  pitch-forks,  they 
had  got  rafters  into  place,  and  covered  the  whole 
with  a  mass  of  wot  reeds,  wild  rice,  moss,  and 
river  trash,  which  effectually  sheltered  the  fire  * 
from  the  falling  deluge,  while  the  latter  kept  the 
green  stuff  so  thoroughly  saturated,  that  the 
heat  could  not  dry  it  up  to  the  point  of  ignition. 

When  the  hunters  had  sufficiently  admired  the 
genius  of  the  kitchen  builders,  for  so  they  termed 
their  edifice ;  and  when  the  kitchen  builders  had 
bestowed  sufficient  encomiums  on  the  glorious 
buck,  who,  when  divested  of  his  leathern  coat, 
promised  to  cut  up  far  more  wholesomely  fat  than 
a  Wall  Street  millionaire,  whose  death  is  lovelier 
for  than  his  life  hath  been,  and  fuller  of  promise 
to  his  rejoicing  kinsfolk,  'Ky  and  Frank  Forester 
disembarrassed  themselves  of  their  dripping  gar- 
ments, donned  dry  red  Califomian  shirts  and 
trowsers,  and  draped  their  plaids  or  blankets 
about  their  shoulders,  and  resolved  to  be  as  cosy 
as  might  be.  Then  all  sat  down  'round  the  sup- 
per-kettle, which  steamed  and  bubbled  in  the 
midst,  offering  no  inapt  representation  of  a  magie 
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ealdron;  the  two  last  comers  themseWes  in -no 
small  degree  resembling  a  pair  of  rubicund 
SamieUf  it  one  can  imagine  SamieU  in  pairs,  or 
think  of  them  as  sitting  down,  in  cozy  conference 
with  Caspar  and  his  brother  foresters  of  the  Frei- 
schntz,  over  a  seething  tea-kettle,  and  hissing 
rasher.  As  on  the  previous  night,  so  soon  as 
they  were  filled  and  satiate,  like  Homeric  heroes, 
of  food  and  drinking,  like  those  same  heroes,  they 
speedily  and  safely  bestowed  themselves  upon 
their  hemlock  beds  under  the  blankets,  not  of 
Tynan  hue,  and  slept  serene  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose, until,  above  the  green  leaves  of  the  forest, 

«  The  ladye  of  the  light,  the  rosy-fingered  mom 
Bose  from  the  hills.'' 

Then  all  arose,  and  found,  as  'Ky  Sly  had  dis- 
tinctly prophecied,  that  the  weather  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  steady  down-pour  of  rain, 
without  a  prospect  of  abatement,  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  pulling  a  trigger  or  casting  a  line  on 
that  day,  or  for  all  appearances,  on  the  morrow 
either. 

After  the  wigwam,  therefore,  had  been  put  in 
order  and  cleared  out,  the  blankets  rolled  up,  the 
hemlock  couches  freshened,  wood  cut  and  piled 
for  the  fire,  the  dogs  fed,  the  breakfast  cooked 
mad  the  men  fortified,  so  soon  as  the  pipes  were 
replenished,  it  began  to  be  asked  what  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  beyond  listening  to  the 
deadened  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  heavy  patter- 
ing of  the  shower  upon  the  roof  of  the  hut  and 
among  the  forest  leaves,  and  gazing  out  despon- 
dently upon  the  long  lines  of  the  descending 
rain,  which  fell  so  thick  as  to  present  a  sort  of 
gray  veil  to  the  eyes  of  the  hunters,  and  to  con- 
ceal from  them,  even  the  foilage  of  the  trees  on 
the  farther  shore. 

"Well,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  "I  don't  see 
that  there  is  much  for  it,  other  than  that  we 
should  *  sit  on  the  ground  and  tell  old  stories ' — 
not  perhaps  exactly  of  *  dead  kings,'  but  of  such 
things  merry  or  dolorous,  as  have  befallen  any 
of  us  in  our  various  peregrinations,  whether  in 
parts  foreign  or  domestic.  Mr.  Sly  gave  us  his 
experiences  the  other  evening  as  to  '  the  parti- 
colored wedding.'  Cannot  some  one  of  you  boys 
come  up  to  the  scratch,  with  some  yam  that  will 
take  the  shine  out  of  those  same  queer  nuptials  7 
I  think,  Master  Frederick,  I've  heard  tell  of  a 
strange  adventure  in  which  you  bore  a  part,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  once;  so,  suppose  you  let  us 
have  that" 

»*WeU,"  answered  Fred,  "I'm  agreeable,  if 
you  want  it.  I  was  not  the  actor,  only  a  witness ; 
but  it  is  about  the  coolest  example  of  raising  the 
wind,  I  ever  heard  of;  and  it  did  end  in  some  mar- 


rying and  giving  in  marriage,  like  our  friend  Sly's 
yam,  though  not,  as  in  his  case,  personal  or  par- 
ticular to  me  the  narrator.  The  best  part  of  the 
whole  is,  that  it  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  that 
there  be  those  living,  of  good  repute,  in  the  good 
city  of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  the  originals,  and, 
an'  they  list,  can  speak  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
tell." 

"  Away !  with  you,  then,  or  it  will  be  dinner- 
time before  you  get  through." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  the 
story-tellers  always  begin,  when  George  IV.  was 
king,  a  lot  of  us  junior  and  senior  Sophs,  thought 
it  advisable  to  remain  at  Cambridge,  as  is  some- 
times done  by  the  superstudious,  who  intend  to 
take  high  degrees,  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
vacation,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
latter  end  of  October,  instead  of  returning  home 
to  our  fathers'  houses,  and  anxious  mothers, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  had  in  this  particular  instance, 
a  very  strong  and  not  wholly  unfounded  suspi- 
cion that  we  were  out. 

"  It  must  be  understood,  that  when  young  men 
staj/  up,  OS  it  is  technically  called,  to  read,  during 
long  vacation,  it  is  expected  of  them  to  keep  the 
most  regular  college  hours,  to  observe  the  most 
stringent  college  rules,  to  eschew  supper  givings 
and  wine  parties,  to  bo  more  studious,  in  a  word, 
than  in  term-time,  and  in  the  strictest  sense, 
*To  shun  delights,  and  live  laborious  days;' 
this  being  the  implied  and  received  condition  on 
which  it  was  permitted  to  'stay  up.* 

"Now,  it  so  fell  out,  that  on  this  particular 
long  vacation,  we  who  had  resolved  on  staying 
up  to  read,  were,  by  no  manner  of  means,  the 
most  determined  reading  men,  in  the  University, 
but  belonged  rather  to  the  gay  set,  although  we 
all  intended  to  make  a  dash  at  the  honors. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that, 
after  sticking  to  it  very  regularly  for  some  three 
months,  until  the  first  days  of  September,  rising 
at  six,  reading  fourteen  hours  a  day — " 

"Readin'  fourteen  houraP*  exclaimed  'Ky, 
thunderstruck,  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  auda- 
cious immensity  of  the  falsehood.  ^* Fourteen! 
Waal !  I  have  heem  some  whoppers  in  my  time, 
but  sich  a  one  as  that  'ar.  Fourteen  !  Whe-ew ! 
Whar*  did  the  books  come  from  ?  Say !  Jest  as 
ef  you  could  make  me  believe  as  there  be  enough 
on  'em  in  the  world  anywheres." 

"  Not  presuming  to  dispute  your  calculation, 
as  to  the  amount  of  volumes  in  all  existing  libra- 
ries," replied  Fred  Somerton,  quietly,  "  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  reiterate  that,  of  reading  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  we  got  pretty  considerably  tired  by 
the  end  of  three  months — " 
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"Guess  you  did,  likely,"  put  in  Sly,  who 
clearly  believed  himeelf  mystified.  **  I  could  be- 
lieve that,  anyhow." 

**  The  rather  that  we  limited  ourselves  to  three 
glasses  of  port  wine  per  diem,  and  instead  of 
larking  our  thoroughrbreds  across  country,  con- 
strained ourselves  to  a  one  hour's  constitutional 
gallop  on  the  Trumpington  Boad.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  then  we  voted  we  had  read 
enough — " 

»*  Bead  everything,  I  guess,  as  was  to  be  read, 
as  ever  was  writ,  or  printed,  afore  that  time,  I 
sh'd  say,"  interrupted  'Ky. 

"And  so,  it  was  determined  that  we  would 
*  stay  up '  no  longer,  but  ask  for  our  absiU  and 
away!  One  bright  September  morning,  when 
the  sun  was  glancing  brightly  on  the  hoar  frost, 
which  spread  its  lightsome  net-work  far  and  wide 
over  the  stubble  fields,  from  which  the  rich  crops 
had  been  harvested,  and  over  the  broad  green 
leaves  of  the  turnips,  when  the  woods  were  be- 
ginning to  put  on  their  red  and  yellow  garniture 
of  autumn,  we  got  under  way,  and  off  for  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
thence  into  the  great  game  preserves  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ;  where  some  of  us  had  friends  and 
relatives,  and  where  we  hoped  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  shoot  over  lands  swarming  with  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  inaccessi- 
ble, for  the  most,  to  the  ignoble  vulgar,  the  oi 
poUoi  of  the  University. 

"We  set  out,  then,  a  dashing  cavalcade,  no 
less  than  four  two-wheeled  dog-carts,  each  drawn 
by  two  splendid  well-groomed  prads,  driven  tan- 
dem fashion,  and  piloted  by  a  gay  and  gallant 
gownsman,  perched  on  a  driving  seat  as  high  as 
the  box  of  the  Norwich  mail,  which  rattled  up 
Bridge  Street  and  into  Jesus  Lane,  just  as  we 
set  off  in  procession. 

"Broad-brimmed  beavers,  Newmarket  cut-a- 
ways, blue  bird's-eye  neckerchiefs,  white  cordu- 
roys and  white-top  boots,  set  off  each  dazzling 
driver;  and,  by  the  side  of  each,  leaned  back, 
with  folded  arms,  the  smallest  and  most  jaun- 
tiest of  tigers.  Behind  the  seat  of  each,  was 
strapped  in  its  neat  oak  case,  his  Manton  or  his 
Moore,  the  luggage  was  stowed  unseen  in  the 
well,  and  from  the  gratings  of  the  boot,  out- 
peered  the  sagacious  faces  of  high-bred,  racing- 
looking  pointers,  or  silky  isetters,  proving  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  respective  owners. 

"  The  first  team  was  driven  by  your  old  friend, 
Harry  Archer,  Frank,  who  was  the  best  whip, 
the  prime  shot,  and  the  king  of  the  company, 
with  his  Yorkshire  groom,  Timothy,  beside  him ; 
a  black  cob,  perfect  in  shape,  style  and  action, 


and  well  up  to  twelve  stone  weight  on  his  back 
and  twelve  miles  an  hour,  in  the  shafts ;  and,  oa 
the  lead,  a  superb  *gray  OrvUle*  thorongh  bred, 
that  had  won  a  king's  plate  at  Northallerton,  and 
carried  his  rider  aVoss  the  Catterton  drain  brioi- 
full,  where  it  was  twenty-eight  feet  from  bank  to 
bank. 

"Next  in  place,  came  the  hero  of  my  tale^ 
John  King  Hawk,  a  Somersetshire  man,  nothing 
less,  not  over-above  tall,  but  'tight  and  tnm, 
and  light  of  limb,'  active,  good-looking,  if  not 
handsome,  clean-built,  strong  and  brave,  one  of 
the  briskest  boys  in  the  University,  and  among 
the  best  of  its  classical  scholars.  He  wagoned 
a  pair  of  strawberry  roans,  rare  ones.  Neither 
of  them  showed  much  blood,  nor  had  any  hunter 
cut  about  him;  for  their  owner  was  better  at 
tooling  a  team,  than  at  sticking  to  the  pigskin ; 
but  they  were  handsome,  round  built,  square- 
action  pradsj  good  for  eleven  miles  the  hour,  and 
groomed  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

"After  John  Eling  drave  a  gigantic  Sect,  a 
Highlander  of  the  Northwest  Highlands,  Angus 
McTavish,  known  in  his  college,  solely  as  'the 
laird,'  and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
lot. 

"His  wheeler  was  a  bay,  sixteen-hander,  a 
prodigious  slashing  trotter,  which  had  been, 
scarcely f  defeated  by  the  world-renowned  Ameri- 
can *  Battler ' — his  leader  a  vicious,  lean,  ewe- 
necked,  chestnut  mare,  which  Bintore  had  sold 
to  '  the  laird,'  because  he  could  not  ride  her,  and 
which  'the  laird'  hung  on  to  because  no  one  but 
himself  could  drive  her. 

"Lust  of  the  stud  came  I,  with  a  blood  bay 
hunting-mare  in  the  wheel,  and  a  Jet  black  blood- 
colt  by  'Jerry,'  on  the  lead,  thinking  myself  as 
good  as  the  best  of  them. 

"Every  tandem  carried  its  key-bngle,  and 
each  had,  in  one  of  its  company,  master  or  man, 
one  who  could  make  it  '  discourse  most  eloquent 
music' 

"  Whither  we  went,  or  what  we  did,  it  is  not 
in  the  province  of  this  history  to  relate.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  we  slew  our  game  in  the  field,  and 
the  arch-enemy.  Time,  as  it  became  true-bred 
Cantabrigians  to  do — that  September  passed, 
and  October  came ;  that  pheasants  succeeded  to 
partridges ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  happy  vaca- 
tion-days were  well  nigh  at  an  end,  and  Usjst- 
time  close  at  hand,  when,  on  a  gorgeous  antomn 
evening,  we  came  spinning  along,  altogether,  at 
a  rattling  pace,  some  two  hours  before  the  sun 
should  go  down,  over  the  capital  macadamised 
road  which  leads  by  a  descending  plain  into  the 
pleasant  town  of  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  three 
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good  dajs'  driTe  from  the  famoas  UniTersity, 
irlttch  wo  were  bound  to  reach  on  the  third  day 
tliereafter,  on  penalty  certainly  of  ru8ik€Uumy 
perhaps — since  we  were  absent  in  some  sort  with- 
otti  leare  either  parental  or  academical— of  ex- 
pulsion. 

'<  Wild  and  free-hearted,  we  had  laid  no  plans, 
had  kept  no  accounts.  We  had  started  from  the 
banks  of  the  slow  Granta,  each  with  pockets  full 
of  tin ;  we  had  paid  our  bills  just  as  it  happened, 
one  to-day,  one  to-morrow,  and  no  questions 
asked  or  referenoes  required,  as  the  adyertise- 
ments  say ;  and  no  one  of  the  party  had  so  much 
as  an  idea,  what  any  other  had  in  reeerre  in 
purse  or  portfolio. 

'*  At  about  a  mile  distance  from  March,  there 
is  m  turnpike  gate,  in  the  flat ;  and  down  wecame 
to  it,  all  four,  dashing  along  in  high  style,  with 
perhaps  fifty  yards  interposed  between  each 
spanking  team. 

**Up  to  the  gate,  came  Harry,  the  gray  in  a 
a  hand  gallop,  the  black  cob  in  a  solid,  square, 
twelre  mile  an  hour  trot 

"'Next  team  pays,'  shouted  Harry,  to  the 
bowing  gate-keeper,  as  he  shot  through  the  gate,* 
not  choosing  to  break  his  pace. 

« <  Next  team  pays,'  shouted  John  King  Hawk, 
impudently  resoWed  to  keep  the  second  place. 

*' *Hoot  awa,  mon!  ax  t'  lawin  o'  the  last 
mon,'  cried  the  laird,  impotent  to  pull  up  the 
Ticious  chestnut,  whose  head  was  well  down, 
and  tul  well  up,  preparatory  to  a  set  to. 

"  Up  came  I — *  Six  shillings  ityoupleate,  sir,' 
said  the  grinning  pikeman.  Into  my  pocket 
went  my  dexter  claw,  in  search  of  change,  and 
found  eighteen  pence. 

"  « What  change  haye  you  got,  Jack  ?* 

** '  Three  half-pence,  sir,'  with  a  knowing 
touch  of  his  hat^  replied  my  Jack,  well  known  as 
the '  cunning  Cockney.' 

" '  Blow  a  halt.  Jack,'  cried  I,  pulling  up 
square. 

<*So  the  bugle  sounded  a  halt;  team  after 
team  pulled  up,  and  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  appeared  that^  after  pay- 
ing the  toll,  we  stood  thus  financially,  clearly  in 
a  bad  fix. 

"Harry Archer,  £0  0«.  Orf.;  Timothy,  £0  0«.  Jd; 
John  King  Hawk,  £0  0«.  0<?.;  boy,  Peter, 
£0  Of.  0(/. ;  the  laird,  £0  Oj.  0</.  ;  man,  Donald, 
£0  Of.  0^.;  Ned  Somers,  £0  Of.  0<?. ;  Cunning 
Cockney,  £0  0«.  \d.  In  a  word,  our  funds  amoimt- 
ed  to  one  penny  sterling,  from  which  eight  hun- 
gry men,  eight  hungry  horses,  and  eight  hungry 
dog^  were  to  be  fed,  bedded  and  liquored ;  and  a 
hundred  miles  to  be  trayeled  in  the  next  two  days ; 
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on  the  pain  of  loss  of  degrees,  loss  of  all  hope  of 
serring  his  migesty  in  army  or  nayy,  in  the 
church,  or  at  the  bar.  No  friends,  no  acquaint- 
ances, no  banks,  no  hope  of  a  loan ! 

"  *  It's  no  use  crying;  forward  hoi  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  eril  thereof,'  shouted  Harry, 
and  away  we  went,  with  a  clash  of  hoofls,  a  rat- 
tle of  wheels,  and  a  tan'td-ta-rd-ra-rd  of  all  the 
four  key  bugles,  through  the  half-desertcJ 
streets  of  the  quiet,  little  town  of  March,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  up  to  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion, 
as  if  we  had  been  the  owners  of  hundreds  each, 
instead  of  the  sum,  eqtutably  divided,  of  one  half 
farthing  sterling  to  each  indiridual  of  the  party. 

"  Such  caTaloades  seldom  entered  March ; 
and  as  we  dashed  through  the  streets,  windows 
were  thrown  up,  and  heads,  black,  brown,  red 
and  gray,  ringletted,  braided,  cropped  and  curl- 
papered  were  ]>rotruded  by  scores.  As  ire 
reached  the  Red  Lion,  out  rushed  the  fat  land- 
lord, hat  in  hand,  all  broad  grin ;  the  smirking 
landlady,  all  genteel  welcome ;  the  pretty  bar- 
maid, all  fuss  and  flutter ;  the  hostlers,  waiters, 
even  booUJ  all  agog,  and  on  the  alert,  for  the 
anticipated  golden  harrest. 

"  <  The  first  thing,'  said  John  King  Hawk,  'to 
be  done,  is  to  see  what  we  can  have  for  supper.' 

"  <  Anything  you  please,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
landlord. 

"  <£Terything  in  season,  that  is,'  smirked  the 
landlady. 

**  <  And  what  may  be  your  ideas  of  anything 
and  everything,  might  I  inquire?'  asked  John 
King  Hawk. 

"  '  Prime  beef  steak,  sir ;  young  fat  chickens ; 
Yorkshire  ham,  cold,  not  cut ;  hare  and  par- 
tridge, gentlemen;  home-brewed  ale,  that  I 
boast  of,  gentlemen ;  some  old  port,  that  I  bought 
a  bargain  at  Parson  YinesauTs  auction,  and 
some  London  Particular  Madeira,  as  my  lord 
gave  me,  when  I  quit  his  service  to  set  up  the 
Red  Lion.' 

"*AhI  that  u  something,'  said  John  King 
quietly;  'well,  we'll  say  hare  soup,  beef  steak, 
fricasseed  chickens,  cold  ham,  partridges,  roast, 
with  bread  sauce,  all  the  vegetables  you  can 
raise— put  the  London  Particular  into  cold  water, 
the  port — ^half  Moxen,  landlord  I — ^to  the  kitchen 
fire.  We'll  sup  at  eight  o'clock.  Horses  into 
the  best  stalls.  Eight  pounds  of  old  hay  each,  a 
bran  mash  at  sunset^  two  quarterns  of  old  oats. 
Can  you  mianage  that,  landlord  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

"  *Then,'  said  John  King  Hawk,  *  we  had  bet- 
ter take  a  walk,  I  think,  and  look  out  for  the 
second  thing.' 
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<<  <  And  irhat  may  that  be  ?'  asked  I,  some- 
thing scandalized  and  thnnderstniok  by  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  *  To  see  how  we  can  raise  the  wind,  to  pay 
for  this  sapper;  and  to  keep  ns  till  we  can  get 
back  to  Cambridge.' 

«  <  A  much  harder  matter  than  ordering  sup- 
per/ said  I. 

*<*Not  a  whit  more  than  eating  it,'  replied 
John  King,  <  fbrtnne  favors  the  braTO.' 

«And  BO  she  did  that  time.  For,  before  we 
had  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  neat 
high  street,  we  came  to  a  pretty  house,  the  best 
we  had  seen,  with  a  carefully  kept  flower-garden 
in  front,  a  green  door  and  a  brass  knocker  and 
doorplate,  on  the  latter  of  which  was  inscribed, 
in  legible  characters,  *  John  King  Hawk,  M.  D.' 
«BingthebelL' 

«( Fortune  koi  favored  us,'  quoth  our  com- 
rade, <and  I  will  ring  the  belL    It  is  my  eoutm,* 

**  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  heeding  no 
remonstrance-— for  it  needs  not  be  said  that  our 
John  King  Hawk  had  no  cousin,  in  the  town  of 
March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  that  he,  and  we 
all  knew  it — ^he  did  ring  the  belL 

**  The  door  was  opened  by  a  spruce,  joTial- 
looking,  bald-headed  man,  of  forty  or  forty-fiTC 
years,  dressed  in  a  broad-skirted  black  coat, 
drab  kerseymere  breeches  and  mahogany  top 
boots,  looking  much  surprised  and  a  little  fright- 
ened at  the  sudden  irruption  of  such  a  lot  of 
dandy  cantabs. 

'<  <  I  beg  your  pardon  sir,'  said  our  John  King 
Hawk,  <  is  this  Doctor  John  King  Hawk  V 

*<  *  That  is  my  name,  sir,'  the  M.  D.  made  an- 
swer. 

**  *  And  you  are  from  TiTcrton,  in  Somerset,' 
•aid  our  John  King. 

<'  *  From  somewhere  in  Somersetshire,  sir,  my 
fandly  came  two  hundred  years  since.' 

«  <  Allow  me  to  take'  you  by  the  hand.  I  am 
a  John  King  Hawk,  too;  and  from  TiTcrton  in 
Somerset;  our  fSunily  have  long  known  that  a 
branch  had  settled  somewhere  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  and  have  long  been  in  search  of  our 
lost  cousins.  It  is  by  the  merest  accident  that, 
passing  thrQjogh  your  pretty  tofp»  I  have  by 
good  luck  alighted  on  you.  I  mvijl^not  lose  sight 
of  my  new  cousin.  You  mutt  sup  with  us.  We ' 
have  ordered  a  first-rate  supper  at  the  Red 
lion.' 

<'At  first  the  Doctor  was  surprised,  and 
thought  it  all  a  hoax;  then,  when  he  was  coa- 


▼inced  that  our  man's  name  was  truly  <Joha 
King  Hawk,'  and  that  he  did  truly  hail  from 
Tiyerton  in  Somerset,  he  began  to  debate  sagely 
on  coincidences,  then  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
cousinship ;  and,  finally,  for  he  was  a  jolly  little 
soul,  he  accepted  our  invitation  to  supper. 

*<The  landlord's  sapper  .was  better  than  he 
had  boasted  it:  his  home-brewed  ale  was  curious; 
his  port  crusty ;  his  Madeira  retUfy  particular. 
We  had  a  glorious  OTening  of  it,  and,  before  the 
doctor  went  home,  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
mellow,  he  hadleamed  the  unsatisfactory  situation 
of  our  finances,  and  had  from  us  a  promise 
that  all  four  would  dine  with  him  the  next  day 
early,  and  make  an  eyening  start  f<xr  Cambridfe ; 
and  we  had  from  him  a  '  Please  paj  to  Heoiy 
Hase  or  bearer  fifty  pounds  sterlingt'  in  othtr 
words,  a  Bank  of  England  flimsey  foot  that  satis- 
factory sxmi.  There  was  a  very  pretty  Marion 
Hawk,  the  doctor's  daughter,  at  dinner,  and  in 
after  days  our  John  King  Hawk  made  her  a  wife^ 
without  the  trouble  of  changing  her  name.  The 
day  but  one  after  that,  we  were  in  Cambridge; 
saved  our  time ;  returned  the  other  John  King 
Hawk  his  £50  flimsey ;  took  our  degrees  in  duo 
time,  and,  what  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the 
whole  story,  it  turned  out  at  last  that  our  John 
King  Hawk  and  the  other  John  King  Hawk  wer* 
cousins." 

**  That's  not  the  drollest  pint  in  that  'ar  stoiy, 
by  a  darned  long  shot,"  interposed  'Ky  Sly, 
**  leastways  if  so  be,  as  you've  told  the  stoiy 
true." 

"What  is  it  then  I"  asked  Fred  Somerton,  a 
little  dryly,  for  'Ky's  interruptions  had  in  no  wise 
delighted  him.  "  What  is  the  drollest  point  then, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Sly  ?" 

.<*That  you  ever  paid  the  man  back  his  fifty 
pounds,"  responded  Sly,  *'  of  ever  you  did  pay 
it  back — but  that  I  don't  say  as  I  beUeve,  for 


one. 


II 


Great  was  the  discomfiture  of  Fred  Somerton, 
and  great  the  rejoicing  over  it 

'Ky  Sly's  prediction  held  good  as  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  rain,  throughout  that  day ;  but 
just  before  sunset,  the  weather  slackened  suffi- 
ciently to  give  us  a  chance  of  catching  a  few 
rousing,  speckled  trout,  whioh  took  the  scarlet 
Ibis  fly  furiously  in  the  discolored  water ;  and 
the  sun,  setting  with  a  clear  gleam  in  the  west, 
just  before  he  went  out  of  sight,  gave  us  pleasant 
auguries  of  a  fair  day  and  fine  sport  for  tike 
morrow.    And  we  turned  in,  ngoicing. 
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^^'C^  J^ 


Foa  the  lost  flTe-and-twentj  fesre,  London  hu 
bm  itokling  \\»  drunstia  litentore  from  Fsris: 
Haring  m»de  •  eat's-pav  of  London,  Uie  thestiM 
of  the  United  StAt«B,  profiting  bj  the  laroetiieB, 
kll  tiuulated  t«  their  hkndi,  hare  scarcBly  npre- 
Mttted  one  dnow  tbkt  wu  not  "  taken  (hin  the 

How,  klmott  all  dramas  "taken  from  the 
Fmch,"  are  taken  ft'om  the  works  of  Moneieor 
Engine  Scribe,  the  meat  prolific,  the  licheat,  and 
the  moit  anooeuftil  of  all  dramatiita,  past  and 

Angngtin  Engine  Soribe  was  bom  on  the  2fith 
of  Seoember,  1791.  Hie  father  kapt  a  small 
)inen-dr»per's  shop,  U  the  comer  of  the  rae  de 
U  Bejnie  near  the  me  St.  Deuia,  at  the  ngn  of 
the  "BlackCat"— for  in  Farie,  aU  trades  haTB 
rigns,  as  in  ancient  times.  The  hooH  and  ahop 
•M  MOV  BonTerled  into  a  magnificent  confecUon- 
vej  eetabliahment, .  and  the  preient  proprietor, 
ftarfnl  that  the  "Black  Cat,"  nnder  whose  am- 
ptces  the  great  Scribe  was  bom,  should  be  for- 
gotten, has  pat  two  most  ferooioDS  looking  gri- 
malkins over  bis  door- 

Soribe'a  father  died  when  ha  WU  still  an 
Infant;  and  Madame  Scribe,  Belling  ont  her  ihop 
and  etoek,  o«me  with  her  ton  to  reside  in  the 
qturtier  St  Boch.    She  had  been  left  in  Muf 


drcQUslances,  and  was  n.  tbd  and  affeolianate 
person,  whoso  sole  delight  nppears  to  bare  bets 
to  spoil  her  only  child  Eugene,  whose  snbs*- 
quent  career  has  more  than  JiutiflMl  all  har 
partiality. 

Scribe  was  edoeated  at  the  college  or  school 
of  St.  Barbe,  which,  by  a  singular  coiuddenoe, 
has  been  the  sohool  at  which  most  of  the  literary 
men  who  hare  risen  to  distinction  during  the  iMt 
fill;  years,  baye  been  edocated.  Casimir  Dela- 
ngne  was  Scribe's  intimate  friend ;  but  all  the 
pnpils  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  are  atannch 
friends  and  allies  of  each  other.  To  hare  been 
a  pupil  of  St.  Barbe's,  i/ claim  sufficient  on  an; 
other  pupil  of  the  Enme  college,  in  all  the  sbvit* 
which  beset  a  litertuy  and  arUstio  life. 

The  members  of  the  press  in  Paris,  thou^ 
editors  may  oce&uonally  hare  paper  aquabble* 
between  themselTSS,  hare  a  great  tuprii  At  eorpt, 
and  aro  all  strong  allies  against  the  general  public 
The  great  author)  treat  the  Teiy  youngest  of 
literary  aspirants  with  friendship  and  distinction. 

Now,  to  be  a  Barbiate,  was  like  belonging  to 

I  order  of  Free  Masonry — t^e  grand  ceremony 
of  which  consists  in  an  uuinal  dinner,  atill  held 
the  4lh  of  December  of  erery  year,  at  one  of 
the  great  restaurants  of  Paris,  LtmardOa^. 

The  ambitions  mother,  determined  that  her 
■on,  who  had  been  so  distinguiabsd  at  college, 
should  not  be  a  linen-draper's  clerk — so  she  set 

m  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

But  the  fatore  dramatist  had  very  little  taote 

r  so  dty  an  occupation,  and  nsnally,  instead  of 
going  to  the  EeoU  dt  Drmi,  he  found  himself  by 
roondabont  way,  at  Montmorency  or  Ro- 
mainrille,  with  some  companions  of  his  own  age, 
as  little  in  Iotb  with  Themia  u  himself. 

He,  howerer,  in  some  way  or  other  oontriTed 

pass  his  eiaminntioo,  and  was  articled  to  an 
attorney ;  bnt,  after  some  most  ridionlons  mit- 
lakes,  and  some  astounding  absurdities,  which 
might  have  fumiahed  the  foundation  of  a  bree 
wmedy,  the  lawyer  made  Soribe  a  present 
of  lua  articles,  and  adriaed  him  to  retire  from 
the  profeesioa. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Madame  Soribe  died, 
leaTing  her  eon  an  income  sufficient  to  allow  vt 
his  liring  idle,  and  Scribe  made  good  nw  of  the 
priiilege,  by  doing  nothing  all  day,  and  by  going 
to  the  play  erery  night  with  his  sworn  friend 
and  companion,  Germain  SelsTigne. 

m  Scribe  got  bitten  with  the  deuce  tA  bifc- 
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come  a  dramatiflt — so  he  and  Delayigne  set  to 
work  and  concocted  a  Taudeville.  This  they  took 
to  the  fashionable  dramatist  of  the  day,  Monsienr 
Dupin,  who  encouraged  them  to  put  their  piece 
Qpon  the  stage. 

They  eagerly  followed  his  advice ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1811,  Scribe's  first  piece, 
called  the  Bervit,  was  played,  and  failed. 

He  immediately  set  to  work  and  produced 
another,  called  Sancho  Panza^a  laland^-hxiX  so 
little  faTor  did  this  meet  with,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  end,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate actor  who  played  Sancho,  was  pelted  with 
apples  Arom  the  stage. 

Again,  Scribe,  nowise  discouraged,  tried  his 
Inck,  and  again  his  piece,  under  the  title  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Salamanca^  failed  utterly. 

«*  You  must  be  bom  under  an  unlucky  star ;  I 
wouldn't  try  again,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Delayigne. 

Scribe,  however,  persevered;  and  to  secure 
success,  associated  himself  with  Dupin.  To- 
gether, they  wrote  a  vaudeville  called  Barhanera ; 
but  Scribe's  ill  luck  prevailed  over  Dupin's  habit- 
ual good  luck,  and  again  he  failed. 

Scribe,  who  would  not  be  defeated,  now  wrote 
an  opera,  and  that,  too,  failed  like  the  rest. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Scribe,  "  I  can  write  a  play ! 
I  see  where  I  am  wrong — I  have  followed  the 
beaten  track.  I  have  put  exaggerations  and 
eccentricities  on  the  stage.  Let  us  try  a  little 
every-day  life." 

So,  to  work  he  went,  and  produced  **A  Night 
in  the  Ouard-room  of  the  National  Guard" — and 
at  last,  after  years  of  fruitless  labor,  he  attained 
his  object,  and  was  successful. 

All  the  songs  of  this  piece  were  written  by 
Casimcr  Belavigne,  his  old  schoolfellow,  and  the 
author  of  two  of  the  most  successfVil  tragedies 
of  modem  days — The  Children  of  Edward  IV., 
and  Louie  XI. 

Scribe  wrote  Le  Mariage  Enfantin,  the  same 
little  comedy  which  the  Bateman  children  play 
under  the  name  of  **  The  Young  Couple." 

Scribe  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  fame,  and 
he  determined  that  it  should  also  be  the  high 
road  to  fortune — for  he  refused  to  sell  his  pieces 
at  the  prices  offered  by  the  managers  hitherto, 
and  established  for  himself  a  regular  revenue 
from  a  per  centage  on  each  representation  of  the 
piece. 

He  had,  by  this  time,  attained  his  thirtieth 
year ;  he  wrote  fast,  and  took  with  him  able  as- 
sociates, so  that  he  might  write  still  fkster. 
Young  aspirants  for  fame  crowded  his  ante-room, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  king  or  a  minister,  and 
managers  waited  at  his  door,  imploring  a  piece 


of  some  kind,  though  it  were  merely  a  vaudeville 
in  one  act 

About  this  time,  it  chanced  that  the  Ducbesf 
de  Berri,  who,  all  Italian  as  she  was,  preferred  a 
play  to  an  opera,  went  to  the  Oymnaee,  when  one 
of  Scribe's  comedies  was  given.  It  struck  her 
fancy,  and  Scribe  was  appointed  the  sole  drama- 
tist of  this  theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  comedies  and  vaudevilles. 
The  court  patronised  him,  and  the  public  idol- 
ized him.  His  fortune  was  made.  But,  spite  of 
all  this,  he  never  nei^eoted  the  free-list,  and  he 
engaged  a  person  whose  regular  occupation,  for 
which  he  received  a  stated  salary,  was  to  distri- 
bute,  during  the  three  first  representations,  free 
tickets,  and  to  see  that  their  possessors  were 
seated  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
lead  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

Scribe  was  very  fond  of  remodelling  the  pieces 
submitted  to  his  judgment.  One  day,  Dupin, 
who  had  been  forgotten  by  the  public,  in  the 
whirlwind  of  Scribe's  success,  brought  him  a 
piece  to  look  over.  Scribe  set  to  work,  and  fkn- 
cying  he  was  merely  giving  a  few  touches,  re- 
wrote it  entirely.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he 
gave  it  to  the  Gymnase,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
announced* 

Scribe  invited  Dupin  to  dinner,  and  then  took 
him  to  his  private  box  at  this  theatre. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  piece?"  said  Scribe, 
after  a  few  scenes. 

"I  think  it  charming,  delicious;  but  don't 
talk,  for  I  want  to,  listen." 

Scribe  obeyed;  and  at  last  the  curtain  fUl, 
and  the  author's  name  was  demanded.  The 
manager,  coming  forward,  declared  the  piece 
{Michel  and  Chrietinaj)  to  be  by  Scribe  and  Dupin. 

<'What  does  he  mean?"  exclaimed  Dupin. 

"He  means  what  he  says,  and  you  are  an  un- 
natural parent,  not  to  know  your  own  child." 

"How  should  I?'*  replied  Dupin;  "you  have 
changed  it  at  nurse."* 

Scribe  was  delighted  at  the  trick  he  had  played, 
and  ended  by  persuading  Dupin,  as  he  had  1dm- 
self,  that  most  of  the  piece  originated  fh>m  the 
imagination  of  his  friend. 

Scribe  is  no  poet ;  and  yet  he  has  written  more 
than  three  himdred  thousand  lines — a  great  many 
more  than  either  Lamartine  or  Victor  Hugo 
wrote. 

Scribe's  greatest  trials  have  been  with  the  mu- 
sicians. "Rossini,  Auber,  Herold,  were  all  bad 
enough ;  but  Meyerbeer,"  said  Scribe,  "  is  enough 
to  kill  any  man."  Without  any  regard  to  the 
dramatic  situation,  Meyerbeer  would  suddenly 
pounce  upon  Scribe,  and  say, 
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<*  In  that  scene,  where  yon  have  made  the  hero 
soliloquize,  I  want  a  piece  for  seven  yoices/' 

" For  seven  voices  I"  said  Scribe.  "How  am 
I  to  bring  the  people  together  without  finishing 
the  opera  ?" 

I  don't  know,  for  I  only  write  the  music ;  but 
done  it  must  be." 

Poor  Scribe t  down  he  sat;  and  at  last,  the 
seven  people  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  disperse, 
in  order  that  they  might  sing  solos  and  duets, 
were  brought  together. 

Meyerbeer,  meantime,  went  on  with  his  music, 
and  Scribe  triumphantly  brought  him  the  scene, 
arranged  aa  he  had  desired. 

"  I  am  Borry  you  took  so  much  trouble,  for  I 
only  want  two  people — I  have  decided  on  a  duet; 
eut  out  the  others." 

Poor  Scribe,  again  I  The  opera  of  Robert  U 
JHabU"  made  his  hair  turn  gray.  Meyerbeer 
was  too  much  for  him. 

But  greater  trials  now  awaited  Scribe.  The 
reTolution  of  1880  made  him  lose  his  patroness, 
tiie  IXuehess  de  Berri,  and  Dumas'  and  Victor 
Hugo's  forcible  and  highly  wrought  dramas, 
made  him  lose  his  public. 

Scribe's  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance, 
again  came  to  his  aid.  He  withdrew  from  the 
fmblio  for  a  year,  and  then  produced  his  comedies 
of  a  higher  class— all  of  which  have  been  sue- 
eessful,  and  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

Scribe  has  realized,  by  his  dramatic  works, 
three  millions  of  francs.  This  appears  an  enor- 
mous sum,  but  when  we  see  that  Scribe  is  as 
generous  and  charitable  ^s  he  is  rich,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  as  to  the  source  of  his  fortune. 
Many  winters  he  has  sustained  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  families  of  workmen  out  of  work,  and 
assisted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  authors 
without  publishers  or  money. 

Scribe  writes,  oven  now,  as  much  as  ever, 
though  he  does  not  oftea  put  his  pieces  on  the 
stage.  He  rises  every  morning  at  five,  and  pro- 
ceeding into  his  library,  writes  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  he  goes  to  breakfast,  and  then  receives  his 
numerous  visits.  He  has  an  alphabetical  list  of 
his  pieces.  In  making  this  list,  he  discovered 
that  three  letters  were  wanting,  that  he  had  no 
pieces  beginning  with  a  K,  a  Y,  or  an  X ;  so  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  write  the  Kioaque,  (the 
Summer  House,)  for  the  Opera  Comique;  Telva, 
for  the  Oymntue;  and  Xacarilla,  for  the  Grand 


Opera.     Then  he  was  satisfied — there  was  not  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  forgotten. 

Altogether,  he  has  written  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  pieces,  besides  two  or  three  novels — in 
which  he  was,  however,  not  so  successful  as  in 
his  dramatic  writings. 

Scribe  married,  late  in  life,  the  widow  of  a 
liquor  merchant — a  lady  much  younger  than  him- 
self, renowned  for  her  beneficence  and  generosity, 
and  three  times  as  rich  as  himself.  His  wife  was 
desirous  that  he  should  leave  off  his  arduous 
labors,  but  he  persisted ;  and  in  order  to  concili- 
ate her,  he  promised  her  that  the  profits  of  every 
piece  he  produced,  should  be  for  the  bene^t  of 
the  poor.  Then,  she  said  no  more.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  have  become  a  second  Provi- 
dence for  those  around  them. 

Scribe  is  a  man  of  gentle  and  even  temper. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  had  few  things  to  ruffle  it ;  nor 
has  he  ever  known  the  early  struggles,  nay,  the 
sufferings  and  privations,  attendant  on  a  literary 
life.  He  was  in  easy  circumstances  when  he 
began  life,  and  now  he  is  surrounded  by  every 
luxury — ^frequenting  the  most  aristocratic  and 
intellectual  society,  during  the  few  months  he 
spends  in  Paris — enjoying  in  summer  the  delights 
of  his  magnificent  country  residence  of  Sen- 
court,  in  company  with  his  amiable  and  gentle 
wife. 

As  to  his  talent,  many  have  denied  it  alto- 
gether, whilst  others  have  called  him  a  genius. 
His  great  fault  is  a  want  of  depth  and  solidity, 
which  scarcely  allow  of  his  works  descending  to 
posterity.  His  great  art  lies  in  the  construction 
of  his  pieces,  in  his  charming  and  natural  style, 
and  in  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  his  dialogue. 
If  he  is  not  profoundly  dramatic,  he  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  sensibility,  which,  though  it 
may  not  produce  any  very  profound  emotion,  yet 
often  makes  the  tears  flow  softly  down  the  cheek. 

Much  of  his  success  may  certainly  be  attri- 
buted to  his  tact,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  his  audience;  but  still,  the 
real  element  of  \triumph  was  in  his  pen,  and  in 
his  genius. 

Scribe  has  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  it — 
for  he  has  taken  a  pen  for  his  crest,  and  beneath 
it  has  engraven  this  motto,  which  few  literary 
men  of  any  country,  would  be  able  with  truth 
to  do: — 

**Inde  Foriuna  et  Libertas" 
(Hence  came  Fortune  and  Independence.) 


•  i 


THE    OLD    BONNET. 


BT  HABBIIT  N.  BABB. 


**  I  DO  wish  Sallie  Curtis  would  not  wear  that 
old  bonnet!"  exclaimed  a  lady,  as  she  entered 
the  parlor  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house,  which 
Bome  half  dozen  families  miscalled  **hoTne" — 
that  sweet  word,  which  the  heart  can  only  apply 
to  the  place  that  shelters  our  own  household 
band! 

"Why  does  Miss  Curtis*  bonnet  iroubU  you?" 
asked  her  husband,  laughingly. 

"  Trouble  me  ?  indeed  it  does — ^it  takes  away 
all  my  comfort  in  church!  It  looked  badly 
enough  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  now 
that  all  the  ladies  in  the  pews  around  them  haTO 
snch  elegant  new  hats,  Sallie  and  her  mother  do 
look  most  forlorn  in  their  old  straws !" 

"Is  her  mother's  as  bad  as  hers?" 

"Yes;  and  a  hundred  times  worse.  It  is 
shameful  for  ladies  in  their  position  to  dress  so 
meanly  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  T — r-,  I  did 
not  see  you,"  said  the  last  speaker,  with  a  blush. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  apologize  to  Ma,  she  sees 
Cousin  Sallie's  hat  in  the  same  light  in  which 
you  do,  and  aunt's  too !"  spoke  up  a  young  lady, 
>t  the  side  of  the  person  addressed. 

"  Tcs,  indeed ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  their 
being  the  subject  of  remark.  I  told  them  it 
would  be  80,  when  I  saw  them  fixing  up  their 
bonnets,  (for  they  trimmed  them  themseWes  with 
ribbon  they  had  in  the  house ;)  but  I  hoped  then 
they  would  only  be  worn  for  a  few  weeks,  until 
oold  weather  set  in ;  but  they  are  bent  on  making 
them  do  serrice  during  the  entire  winter !  Such 
a  foolish  notion  as  my  sister-in-law  has  in  her 
head :  because  this  is  a  hard  winter,  and  busi- 
ness men  are  cramped  for  money,  she  is  deter- 
mined to  save  a  dime  wherever  she  can,  without 
causing  actual  suffering  to  herself  and  family! 
I  am  lecturing  her  continually  on  the  absurdity 
of  her  course,  but  I  cannot  move  her.  I  told  her 
that  Sallie  could  not  possibly  do  without  a  new 
bonnet  this  winter,  even  if  she  did.  A  married 
lady,  you  know,  may  occasionally  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  being  careless  about  her  own  dress ;  peo- 
ple take  it  for  granted  that  in  her  anxiety  about 
her  family,  she  has  forgotten  herself;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  young  lady  to  be 
always  well  dressed,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  ashamed 
of  Sallie,  this  winter !  My  Julia  wouldn't  wear 
her  best  hat,  even  for  <  a  hack  bonnet '  " 

"  No,  that  I  would  not !"  said  the  young  lady. 
*<  I  should  be  afraid  of  losing  caste,  if  I  did  so !" 
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"But  I  thought  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  man  of 

wealth !"  said  an  intimate  friend  to  Mrs.  T , 

in  a  lower  tone. 

"He  is  considered  so;  but  now  even  the 
wealthiest  men  are  embarrassed,  you  know.  My 
husband  says  that  one  dollar,  this  winter,  is 
worth  more  than  two  were  last  year  I"  she  said, 
laughing. 

"  But  you  are  not  obliged  to  economize  ?"  and 
the  speaker  glanced  at  the  rich  velvet,  costly 

furs,  and  the  "lovely  hat,"  in  which  Mrs.  T 

was  arrayed. 

"  Me !  oh,  I  can't  do  it ;  and  if  I  eouH  where 
would  be  the  use  of  worrying  and  slaving  myself 
to  save  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there  ?  What 
would  it  all  amount  to,  in  the  end  ?  A  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  which,  if  my  husband  is  going  to 
fail,  could  not  prevent  him,  and  which  I  may  as 
well  eiyoy  while  I  can  I  My  sister-in-law  says 
that  if  her  husband  becomes  involved,  it  shall  not 
be  through  any  extravagance  of  hers ;  and  that 
she  is  resolved  to  make  no  unnecessary  purchases 
this  winter.  I  represented  to  her  that  with  all 
her  efforts,  she  could  not  save  more  than  a  trifle, 
and  that  she  had  better  give  up  the  struggle  and 
take  things  as  they  come ;  but  her  earnest  answer 
was — *  No,  Elizabeth,  although  the  sum  may  be 
ever  so  trifling,  I  am  resolved  to  exercise  self- 
denial,  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  I  have  done  what  I  could V  It  has 
really  become  quite  a  mania  with  her,  and  Sallie 
is  just  like  her  mother.  Whenever  I  tell  her  of 
anything  she  needs,  her  reply  invariably  is — '  I 
can  do  without  it  nt  present,  for  we  wish  to 
economize,'  or,  *  we  are  trying  to  retrench.'  " 

"What  a  pity!  She  is  tuch  a  fine-looking 
girl,  when  well-dressed !" 

"I  know  it;  and  I  am  so  glad  yon  alluded  to 
her  dress,  for  I  mean  to  tell  her  it  has  been  re- 
marked upon,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prevent 
her  pretty  face  being  seen  again  under  that  old 
bonnet!" 

The  ladies  who  carried  on  the  above  conversa- 
tion, had  a  listener,  of  whom  they  little  dreamed. 

Mr.  R ,  a  wealthy  and  elegant  gentleman, 

who  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and  had 
lately  returned  home,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
seek  enjoyment  and  a  wi^e,  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
acyoining  parlor  trying  to  read,  but  unconsciously 
taking  in  all  that  the  ladies  said. 

"So  Miss  T would  be  afraid  of  losing 
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caste,  if  she  wore  aa  old  a  bonnet  as  her  cousin's, 
would  she  ?'*  he  repeated  to  himself,  sneeringly. 
"How  finely  her  position  in  society  most  be 
catabliahed,  if  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  straw  hat 
ooold  hurl  her  from  her  placet  When  will  oar 
women  ha^e  that  noble  independence  which 
should  be  their  birthright?"  and  as  the  Yoices 
died  away,  he  lay  musing  for  some  time  upon  the 
old  straw  bonnet,  and  its  wearer. 

Despite  the  eloquent  way  in  which  Mrs.  T 

reported  to  her  niece  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  upon  her  old  bonnet,  Sallie's  pretty  face 
was  still  seen  under  it  at  church,  and  on  the 
street. 

"You  foolish  child  I"  the  aunt  persisted,  "what 
are  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  to  your  father,  in  his 
business,  when  he  has  thousands  of  dollars  to 
pay  out  almost  eyery  day  ?'' 

"Very  little,  I  know;  but  then  the  eorudout- 
ma  that  I  am  trying  to  lighten  his  cares,  is  a 
great  deal  to  me ;  and  mother  says  that  the  feel- 
ing of  independence,  which  we  call  forth  by  our 
self-denial,  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  me." 

"  Pshaw  1  you  don't  know  the  disadvantage  it 
may  proTO  to  you!  Just  at  an  age  when  the 
appearance  you  make  will  have  a  great  influence 
on  your  future  destiny ;  it  is  all-important  that 
you  should  look  as  well  as  possible ;  and  what 
girl  can  appear  well  in  an  old  bonnet  ?" 

"Mother,  Just  think  of  it,"  exclaimed  Julia 

T ,  a  few  days  after,  "  Sallie  fancies  she  can 

go  to  that  party  in  the  white  dress  that  she  has 
worn,  I  don't  know  how  many  times  1" 

"  Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  has  not  a 
new  dress  for  this  occasion  ?" 

"So  she  says." 

"  Well,  then  she  had  better  stay  at  home,  that's 
alir 

"So  I  told  her,  myself.  I  wouldn't  go  into 
society  in  an  old  dress,  if  I  never  went  at  all,  for 
I  should  not  expect  to  receive  the  least  attention  I 
But  let  me  tell  you  the  funniest  thing  you  ever 
heard,  Mai"  continued  the  young  lady,  laughing 
immoderately,  as  if  she  had  just  recalled  some- 
thing excessively  ludicrous.  "She  thinks  she 
can't  even  afford  a  new  pair  of  gloves  for  the 
party,  and  so  what  do  you  suppose  she  has  done  ? 
Taken  soap  and  milk  and  cleaned  the  pair  she 

wore  to  Mrs.  C ^'s;  I  laughed  ready  to  kill 

myself,  when  she  showed  them  to  me  with  the 
atsuran<}e  that  they  were  *  just  as  good  as  new !' " 

"  How  </t(f  they  look  T" 

•<  I  couldn't  see  for  laughing ;  and  just  think, 
soother,  they  have  dismissed  the  seamstress,  and 
Bailie  is  going  to  do  the  family-sewing,  until 
times  are  eauer,  she  says  I" 


"  Why,  is  there  anything  especially  wrong  in 
her  father's  affairs  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  the  old  story  of,  '  he  is  embar- 
rassed, and  I  wish  to  do  what  I  can  V  " 

It  is  said  "stone  walls  ha^e  ears;"  I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  is,  but  somehow  or  other,  Mr. 

R overheard  this  conversation,  as  distinctly 

as  he  had  the  one  about  the  old  bonnet 

One  word  respecUng  that  gentleman.  Toung 
ladies  said  he  was  about  thirty;  certain  spin- 
sters had  affirmed  that  he  was  "  all  of  thirty- 
five,"  while  he  laughingly  owned  to  thirty-three ; 
but  he  was  so  lively  and  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion, that  even  very  young  girls  forgot  his  age. 

After  the  above  revelations  respecting  the 
economy  of  Miss  Curtis'  toilet,  he  certainly  ex- 
pected her  to  present  a  shabby  appearance  at 
the  party;  and  he  began  to  dread  seeing  her 
pass  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  feeling  herself 
the  most  illy-dressed  person  in  the  room;  and 
enduring  the  slights  consequent  upon  that  cir- 
cumstance, she  did  not  appear  until  quite  late, 
and  as  he  looked  around  upon  the  rich  satins 
and  gorgeous  silks,  in  which  many  of  the  guests 
were  arrayed,  he  found  himself  hoping  that  she 
might  not  come  at  all. 

"There  is  one  young  lady  here,  dressed  in 
such  pure  artistic  taste,  can  you  tell  me  who  she 
is?"  inquired  a  friend  at  his  elbow.  "There, 
talking  to  that  very  tall  man  with  the  light 
hair  I" 

Mr.  R looked,  and  recognized  Sallie.    But 

he  sought  in  vain  for  evidence  of  her  dress  being 
old,  or  unfit  to  grace  a  scene  like  that.  Its 
snowy  folds  were  a  positive  relief  to  the  eye, 
dazzled  by  so  much  splendor,  while  her  dark 
hair — which  formed  so  fine  a  contrast  to  her 
alabaster  skin  and  white  dress — ^was  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  ornamented  with  a  few  white 
rose-buds.  The  effect  of  that  simple  toilet  was 
perfect,  but  he  remembered  what  had  been  said 
of  the  gloves,  and  looked  eagerly  at  her  hands. 

"  If  they  are  the  same,  she  was  right  m  pro- 
nouncing them  as  good  as  new,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  so  absorbed  was  he  by  these  profound 
reflections,  that  he  almost  forgot  to  reply  to  his 
friend. 

The  crisis  that  business  men  had  apprehended 
came,  and  those  whose  credit  had  stood  highest, 
were  the  first  to  faU.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Curds. 

"  So  it  seems  that  with  all  your  worrying  and 
economy,  you  were  not  able  to  keep  your  father 
from  failing  I"  said  Mrs.  T to' her  nieoe. 

"No,  aunt,  we  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do 
that" 
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"  Thtn  your  wisest  oourse  would  hare  bean  to 
en^oj  life  while  you  could.  Here  you  have  been 
denying  yourselves  all  winter  to  no  purpose  !'* 

**  But,  as  mother  says,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  since  father  has  been  pressed  for 
money,  we  have  not  caused  him  one  needless 
expenditure !''  and  she  looked  radiantly  happy. 

«« Will  you  permit  me,  Miss  T ,  to  ask  you 

a  direct  question  7"  inquired  Mr.  B ^  of  that 

young  lady,  as  they  found  themselyes  left  alone 
in  one  of  the  parlors. 

<*  Certainly,"  was  the  gracious  reply,  '*ask 
me  any  question  you  like,  since  I  can  use  the 
priTilege  of  replying  to  it  or  not,  just  as  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  vein  I" 

**  But  I  hope  you  will  deign  to  answer  this  one 
in  which  I  am  greatly  interested — ^is  Miss  Curtis 
much  depressed  at  her  father's  failure  ?" 

The  question  was  different  from  what  Julia 
had  anticipated,  but  she  replied  with  a  laugh — 

«  Depressed  I  you  should  tee  her !  Were  /  in 
her  place,  I  confess  that  I  should  be  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  woe,  at  the  thought  of  the  retrench- 
ments, and  the  change  that  must  be  made  in  their 
style  of  liying ;  but  SalUe  is  as  light-hearted  as 
a  bird !" 

**  Perhaps  she  does  not  realize  it  yet  !*' 

**  Oh  yes  she  does ;  and  she  has  her  plans  all 
laid  out  as  clearly  as  we  had  to  note  down  the 
Tarious  revolutions  on  our  historical  charts  at 
school,  and  she  talks  about  their  moving  into  a 
small  house,  and  keeping  only  one  servant,  as 
gayly  as  if  she  were  planning  a  pleasure  trip ! 
And  that  is  not  all,  she  says  she  has  been  review- 
ing her  studies  with  the  view  of  teaching,  so  that 
they  can  thus  continue  her  little  sisters  at  the 
expensive  schools  they  are  attending.  Just 
think  of  her  stooping  to  become  a  teacher,  isn't 
it  absurd  V* 

*^  I  confess,  I  should  prefer  seeing  her  occupy 
a  different  position,"  said  Mr.  B> j  with  em- 
phasis. 

As  long  as  her  father  lives  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  support  her,  and  I  told  her  that  if  I  were  in 
her  place,  I  would  reserve  that  degradation  for 
some  greater  emergency ;  but  she  said  she  would 
rather  prepare  herself,  by  her  own  exertions,  for 
any  emergency." 

'<  I  suppose  they  see  no  company  now  ?" 

'<  Oh  jeSf  just  the  same  as  usual. 

Mr.  R called  on  Sallie  that  evening,  and 

to  his  deliglit  found  her  alone.  He  was  really 
relieved  at  seeing  no  cloud  on  her  young  face, 
but  instead,  such  a  Joyous  expression  as  only 
springs  from  a  happy  heart 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood  he  tdd 


her  how  glad  he  felt  at  seong  Her  thus,  and  riie 
answered  frankly — 

'<  Why  should  I  not  be  hai^y  T  my  fathtr  b 
reduced,  but  he  can  never  be  dishonored  I  Per- 
fect integrity  and  uprightness  have  ehanMlw- 
ixed  all  his  dealings,  and  if  he  has  been  unfortii- 
nate,  the  way  in  which  be  bears  up  under  it 
makes  me  more  proud  of  him  than  ever  I"  end 
tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  *'I  don't 
know  much  about  business,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  «<but  I  am  told  that  all  father^s  liabilities 
are  to  be  met,  so  that  no  one  else  is  to  eufRnr 
through  his  failure." 

**  But  do  you  not  shrink  from  the  changes  that 
must  take  place  ?" 

Sallie  wondered  to  herself  why  it  was  that  she 
felt  so  perfectly  free  with  Mr.  B  '  ,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  aU  their  lives, 
as  she  answered — • 

**  Oh  no,  there  is  nothing  very  hard  in  that! 
Cousin  Julia  has  been  trying  to  convince  me  that 
I  ought  to  be  very  wretched,  but  she  did  not 
succeed  in  her  mission." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  conversation 
was  renewed  by  Mr.  R ,  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  tell  the  reader  what  he  first  said,  though 
all  the  light  that  he  can  get  upon  the  subject 
from  the  remarks  that  folloW)  he  is  welcome  to. 

Mr.  B spoke  for  about  ten  minutes  in  an 

earnest  tone.  Sallie,  at  first,  looked  down,  and 
then  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  inquiring 
glance.     At  length  she  said — 

**  Had  you  spoken  so,  to  me,  half  an  hour  ago, 
I  should  have  supposed  you  ignorant  of  the 
change  in  our  circumstances;  but  you  know 
all." 

"I  do!"  was  the  answer,  and  he  went  on  to 
tell  Sallie  of  the  effect  that  knowledge  had  pro- 
duced upon  him,  and  again  the  conversation  was 
too  earnest  and  too  low  for  our  ears.  At  last  he 
seemed  to  be  urging  her  to  reply,  and  if  we  give 
her  answer,  just  as  it  fell  from  her  cherry  lips, 
we  shall  have  to  record  the  very  trite  words, 
"ask  father!" 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  my  failure!"  inquired 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  answer  to  something  Mr.  R 

said  to  him  next  morning  in  his  counting-room. 
"  My  daughter  is  now  penniless  I" 

"  I  know  all  that,"  was  the  reply ;  "but  she 
is  a  fortune  in  herself!" 

"  That  is  mott  true;  and,  since  you  can  appre- 
ciate her,  take  her,  and  may  God  bless  yoti  in 
proportion  as  you  make  her  happy !" 

"Thank  you  for  the  precious  gift!"  said  Mr. 
B  ,  much  affected;  "and  now,  sir,  may  I 
talk  a  little  about  business  V  ' 
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The  merekaat  bowed. 

**  I  h&Te  lately  receiTed,  from  a  relatiTe,  an 
unlooked-for  gift  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  apoa 
oondition  that  I  wiU  go  into  eome  kind  of  basi- 
neis.  I  haye  been  puaxled  to  know  how  to  in- 
Teet  it,  for,  of  businesa  matters,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  am  most  profoundly  ignorant.  Ton  haye 
experienoe  and  patience  to  bear  with  my  want  of 
knowledge ;  now,  are  you  willing  to  consider  my 
ready  cash  equal  to  your  practical  information, 
and  so  take  me  as  a  partner  ?" 

The  business  arrangement  being  satisfactorily 

concluded,  Mr.  B was  urgent  to  haTO  the 

wedding  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Why  didn't  you  offer  him  the  use  of  your 
money  before,  it  might  have  saTod  his  failure?" 
asked  a  friend  of  Mr.  R . 

"  I  did  long  to  do  so,  but  was  afraid  to  haye 
the  girl  I  loved  feel  that  she  was  ujider  obUgatioru 
to  me  I  I  neyer  could  have  hoped  to  win  her 
affections  then  T' 

'<  Pshaw!  that  would  have  been  the  Tory  way 
to  get  her  V* 


When  Mrs.  T-— »  and  other  friends  were  offiar- 
ing  ^eir  oongratulatiooa  to  the  blushing  Sallie, 
her  husband  said— - 

«  By  the  way,  aunt,  did  I  erer  tell  you  what 
caused  me  to  fall  in  Ioto  with  your  niece  V* 

**  Her  own  loyeliness,  of  course,  drew  out  your 
love!" 

«No  such  thing!  it  was  her  old  straw  bon- 
net I" 

"Why,  aunt,  you  told  me,  I  don't  know  hew 
many  times,  that  my  old  bonnet  would  prevent 
my  ever  marrying  V*  \ 

**  How  had  that  fHght  of  a  hat  anything  to  do 
with  your  admiration  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,  I  wanted  a  companion  in.  a 
wife ;  not  a  mere  doll  to  please  my  fancy  by  her 
pretty  face  and  costly  dress  ;  so  I  said  to  mysdf, 
*a  girl  who  can  reason  thus  correctly  about 
economy,  and  who  has  independenee  enough  to 
carry  out  that  reasoning  by  wearing  an  old  bon- 
net, has  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  herd,  and 
powers  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud  ?' " 
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«  To  the  Campo  Santo,"  said  I,  seating  myself 
in  one  of  the  nondescript  street  vehicles,  drawn 
by  impoMible  horses — ^brutes  of  which  you  would 
"ijvtori"  pronounce  that  none  of  them  could 
survive  one  mile  of  the  many  they  gallop  through 
daily.  The  driver  nodded  intelligence,  and  we 
entered  the  "  Strada  di  Toledo,"  that  character- 
istic thoroughfare  of  Naples,  which  is,  fjrom 
dawn  to  dark,  what  Fleet  street  is  from  four  to 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  slight  dif- 
ference that  one  is  all  business,  the  other  all 
idleness;  but  its  roar  and  tumult  are  intensified 
by  Italian  vivacity,  the  embroilments  and  block- 
ing up  of  the  way  are  aggravated  by  the  absence 
of  all  semblaoce  of  footpath — ^for  the  Neapolitan 
ei^oys  in  perfection  what  the  Frenchman  calls 
**la  totaUti  de  la  rue'* — and  I  defy  the  most  ab- 
sent man  on  earth  to  abstract  himself  from  all 
interest  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  full  tide 
of  life  which  whirls  and  eddies  round  him.  Such 
contrasts,  too  1  •  Now  a  mountebank — ^now  a 
monk :  now  a  flaunting  equipage — ^now  a  flam- 
beau'd  funeral,  goes  pafit;  roaring  laughter  at 
**  Pulcinella**  (greatly  droll  on  his  parent  earth) 
minxes  with  a  roaring  "De  profundia"  from  the 
confraternity  of  brown,  frowsy,  sandalled  offi- 
oials,  who  jostle  and  stumble  their  way  through 
the  throngs  heralding  some  corpse  to  its  last 
home,  their  great  tapers  flaring  in  the  sunlight, 


and  dropping — ^not  grace,  «but  melted  wax — on 
the  passers  by ;  while  attendant  urchins — incipi- 
ent laxzoroni — creep  in  the  wake  of  each  burly 
friar,  and  try  to  catch  and  treasure  up  the  drop- 
pings of  their  ill-held  funeral  lights.  High 
above  all  lies  the  dead  man!  borne  aloft  in  fiill 
holiday  attire,  bouquet  in  bosom!  his  prim, 
pinched  features  painted  into  a  horrid  mimickry 
of  life,  his  attire  ball-room  like,  his  face  heaven- 
wards! and  his  way  through  the  buzzing, 
swarming  life  about  him,  toward  dust  and  worms 
in  "  the  house  appointed  for  all  men  living" — 
well !  I  have,  many  a  time  and  oft,  pitied  the 
miseries  of  a  poor  "walking  funeral!"  winding 
and  elbowing  its  way  through  the  ftdl  tide  of 
London  life  to  some  city  churchyard !  It  was 
sad  enough  to  see  the  hackneyed  undertaker's 
man  carelessly  heading  the  procession,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  shabby  set  out,  while  behind, 
two  or  three  bowed  down  mourners — a  widow 
and  her  little  ones,  or  it  might  be,  two  orphans 
hand-in-hand  with  handkerchief  to  eye,  made 
their  way  through  the  reckless  jostle  of  the  on- 
sympathising  crowd.  I  have  seen  this— and 
always  thought  it  a  touching  sight — and  have 
occasionally  stood  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  "  silk 
palaces"  of  St  Paul's  churchyard,  while  the 
omnibus  monsters  roar  and  tear  by  round  the 
earriage-way,  to  look  at  a  ftirther  scene  scaieel^ 
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less  affecting.  It  is  Tery  striking  to  oontempUte 
a  little  group—the  cnrate  in  his  tnrplice^  and 
half  a  dozen  figores  in  black  round  him — all 
absorbed  from  the  bustle  without,  in  their  sad 
work  of  consigning  *<  earth  to  earth"  in  the  area 
within.  These  were  contrasts,  but  still  there  was 
no  indecency  in  them,  they  showed  the  incon- 
gruous realities  of  life  and  death,  which  were, 
and  should  not  be,  brought  into  such  hard  prox- 
imity, still,  in  that  proximity  lay  the  only  in- 
congruity; but  the  Neapolitan  funeral  seemed 
to  me  something  more  utterly,  intolerably  inde- 
cent! It  was  not  merely  a  funeral,  making  way 
in  its  misery  through  a  TCiy  unsympathetic 
stream  of  human  existence,  but  the  whole  '*  set 
out"  seemed  in  itself  so  **verya  aham,"  The 
corpse  a  *Uliam**  of  life— the  full  dress,  instead 
of  the  decent  graye-clothes  in  which  we  do  hoti- 
age  to  death ;  a  *<«Aam"  of  gayety  and  worldli- 
ness,  and  the  howling  fraternity  who  filled  the 
street,  as  they  performed  their  **/umion^*  of  de- 
Yotion  and  mourning,  the  greatest  **8ham**  of  all. 
If  there  was  a  really  sorrowful  heart  in  that 
funeral  train,  it  must  have  felt  that  the  whole 
«  getting  up"  of  the  thing,  under  guidance,  and 
for  gain,  of  the  church,  was  a  "  perfect  mockery 
of  woe." 

**  I  suppose  I  shall  see  that  procession  again 
at  the  Gampo  Santo,"  thought  I,  as  we  struggled 
side  by  side  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  thronged 
Toledo.  Presently  we  emerged  on  the  broad 
leTcl  suburb  leading  toward  Capua,  whereupon 
my  charioteer  began  to  **go  it,"  and  I  to  medi- 
tate on  the  scene  I  had  just  passed  through,  and 
that  to  which  I  was  hastening. 

My  Tisit  was  a  pilgrimage  in  discharge  of  a 
kind  of  TOW,  in  which  I  had  bound  myself  after 
reading  «  Willis's  '  penciUnsi*  "  of  the  "Campo 
Santo  at  Naples,"  that  if  ever  I  had  opportunity 
I  would  compare  his  terrible  picture  with  the 
feality.  After  a  mile  or  two,  my  driver  halted 
before  a  large,  handsome,  arched  gateway  by 
the  roadside,  aboTC  which  the  ground  rose  pre- 
cipitately, into  a  hill  on  which  pyramids,  ob^sks, 
urns,  and  glittering  spires  bristled  up  every- 
where from  among  cypress  and  other  trees ;  the 
indosure  was  obyiously  a  cemetery — ^but  as 
obriously  not  that  I  wanted  to  see. 

*<Campo  Santo  di  Poveri,  This  is  not  the 
place,"  said  I. 

**  Ah,  signer,  pardon,"  said  the  driver,  «  how 
could  I  know  7  All  the  Fortttieri  come  to  this 
hdUuimo  luogo!  As  for  the  poor,  they  are  ifp 
lAere" — ^pointing  to  a  by-road  which  ascended 
the  hill  to  the  right  hand,  nearer  the  city. 

Our  route  brought  us  behind  and  above  the 


hill  on  which  the  great,  the  gay,  the  rich,  and 
the  renowned  of  Naples,  paid  the  tribute  of 
*<dust  to  dust"  Above  me,  yet  on  the  brow  of  a 
higher  eminence,  was  a  long,  sombre  fsf  ade,  the 
fh>nt  of  that  Campo  Santo  of  the  Poor  I  was 
bound  for;  and  as  I  looked  below  and  above^ 
and  saw  beneath  me  the  funeral  cortege  witii 
which  I  had  made  my  way  through  the  Corso, 
now  composed  into  stately,  decorous  order,  and 
winding  «its  long  array*'  into  the  *<  grave- 
grounds  of  the  rich," — while  above^  a  poor  man 
vfiih  a  Utile  white  bundle  under  Aw  arm,  accom- 
panied by  a  sobbing  female  or  two,  was  wending 
his  way  to  the  <*  burial  portal  of  the  poor,"  the 
contrast  pressed  itself  strongly  on  the  thoughts, 
and  brought  to  mind  these  exquisite  lines  of 
Felicia  Hemans : 

Some  talk  of  Death,  as  something  which  'twere  sweet 

In  gloiy's  arms  exoltingly  to  meei— 

A  closing  triumph— a  m^eetie  scene. 

Where  gating  nations  watch  the  Hero's  mien. 

As  undismay'd,  amidst  the  tears  of  all. 

He  folds  his  mantle— regally  to  fall ! — 

Hush  !  fbnd  enthualast— still  obsoure  and  lone, 

Yet  not  less  terrible,  because  unknown, 

Is  the  last  hoar  of  thousands :  they  retire 

Prom  life's  throng'd  path  unnotieed  to  expire. 

At  the  light  leaff  whose  fall  to  ruin  beam 

Some  trembling  ineeet^e  little  world  ofearee, 

Descends  in  eilencSf  while  around  waves  an 

The  mighty  forest^  reckless  what  is  gone— 

Such  is  man's  doom ;  and  ere  an  hour  be  flown— 

Ah !  start,  thou  trifler— such  may  be  thine  own. 

By  the  time  I  had  wound  my  way  up  to  the 
fh>nt  of  the  Campo  Santo  di  Poveri,  the  poor 
faneral  train  had  disappeared,  the  long,  gray 
vestibule  was  deserted,  and  on  a  bench  beside 
the  portal  lay  the  Utile  white  bundle.  It  was  the 
coffin  of  a  poor  man's  infant,  left  there  for  the 
species  of  interment  I  am  about  to  describe^ 
decorated  with  the  poor  man's  bit  of  sentiment, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  nosegay,  withering  upon 
the  coffin  in  the  hot  sun:  **  sweets  to  the  sweet" 
sounds  delicately,  and  to  think  of  both  theee 
fraU  sweets  to  be  presently  flung  into  the  chamel 
house  within  I 

I  had  left  my  carriage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lane,  and  now  found  myself  in  absolute  solitude 
in  fh>nt  of  the  great  building  (originally  an  hos- 
pital), the  curtain-wall  of  which  roee  before  me; 
not  a  soul  near  that  I  could  perceive,  I  tried  two 
doors  at  each  end  of  the  long,  arcaded  vestibule : 
both  were  locked ;  the  rich  dead  below  had  thdr 
porters'  lodges  and  rangers, — the  poor  dead  it 
seemed  could  take  care  of  themselves.  I  walked 
out  into  the  lane,  and  at  the  furtheat  end  of  it  I 
perceived  a  small  wicket  leading  to  the  amallest 
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of  liitts,  and  here  I  found  was  the  residence  of 
the  OuHodi  of  the  great  building  a^aoent  He 
was  ready  at  call  to  show  me  its  wonders.  As 
he  unlocked  the  great  door,  he  cast  a  careless 
glanee  at  the  tiny  coffin  which  lay  near.  «  There 
win  be  more  and  larger  presently,"  he  said. 

We  entered  the  great  flagged  area,  honey- 
c<nnbed  beneatii  our  feet  into  three  himdred  and 
sizty-fiTe  great  cells,  or  cellars,  with  a  small 
square  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  oyerhead, 
closed  by  a  flag-door  with  a  ring.  One  of  these 
flags  was  forced  open  daily,  to  receiTO  the  dead 
poor  of  Naples  for  that  day,  and  closely  cemented 
at  night,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  returning  day 
of  next  year.  As  we  walked  across  the  great 
court,  ererything  was  perfectly  clean  and  silent, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  in  the  interstices  of  the 
flags,  not  even  a  bird  lighted  to  look  for  a  worm ; 
the  only  sign  of  life  within  the  indosure  was  a 
slight,  but  terribly  significant  indication  of  its 
uses,  namely,  a  large  and  peculiar  species  of 
searabceus,  or  beetle,  running  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, its  liying  and  birth-place  being  obTiously 
the  chambers  of  the  dead  beneath  our  feet.  The 
only  other  thing  to  attract  notice,  was  a  machine 
not  unlike  the  large,  clumsy  carriage-setter, 
sometimes  seen  in  old-fashioned  primitiYe  inn- 
yards  ;  this  was,  in  fact,  my  friend  the  Custode's 
sole  implement  of  trade,  being  a  powerftd  lerer 
to  lift  the  trap-door  of  the  cell  as  required :  it 
was  his  subsUtute  for  the  sexton's  delying-tool. 

The  Gustode  was  all  ciyility — as  accommo- 
dating in  his  way  as  the  keepers  of  the  Museo- 
Borbonico  below,  and  like  them  for  a  '*  consider- 
ation.*' <*IKd  I  wish  to  see  a  Camera  f — some 
did  and  some  did  not."  "Yes."  "Which 
should  it  be :  that  of  yesterday,  or  of  last  week  T" 
"Few  went  beyond  a  week!  it  was,  perhaps, 
neither  pleasant  nor  wholesome"  (nt  ameno,  m 
salubre,)  Now,  I  was  curious,  perhaps  morbidly 
curious,  to  look  into  the  awftd  mysteries  of  the 
grave,  but  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  go  eyen  so  far 
back  as  a  week;  the  weather  was  close  and 
sultry,  and  I  begged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
<  <  camera  "  of  the  day.  *  <  Had  it  been  yet  opened  ? 
Any  burials  yet?"  "Yes,  yes;  two  delweriee! 
already  (due  eaneeffnari.")  The  man  spoke  like 
m  penny-post  letter-carrier.  "  Was  there  ever  a 
day  without  a  eoneegnareV*     " Never — ^never !" 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  comer  of  the  court- 
yard, and  with  some  labor,  moved  the  clumsy 
machine  I  have  spoken  of,  to  the  middle  of  the 
area,  and  attaching  a  hook  in  the  end  of  the 
short  arm  of  the  lever  to  a  ring  in  the  eye  of  one 
of  the  trap-doors,  with  a  single  twist  the  soft 
eement  gave  way,  the  stone  was  lifted  and  wheel- 


ed aside,  and  after  desiring  me  to  wait  a  few 
seconds  to  allow  any  effluvia  to  escape,  the  man 
then  desired  me  to  look  down  I 

My  nerves  are  moderately  strong,  and  on  prin- 
ciple I  am  rather  indifferent  as  to  how  or  where 
"  dust  returns  to  dust."  I  am  also  too  great  an 
advocate  for  extra-mural  burial  everywhere,  not 
to  feel  the  mercy  of  such  a  provision  as  this 
Campo  Santo,  to  the  steaming,  sweltering  Naples 
which  lay  below  us.  Still,  with  all  these  con- 
siderations, I  found  something  intolerably  trying 
in  the  spectacle  upon  which  a  mid-day  sun  now 
sent  its  hot  revealing  light.  I  saw  below  me  a 
pit,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep;  the 
"deliveries"  of  former  years  formed  a  kind  of 
flattened  cone  in  the  centre,  fully  decomposed 
into  a  brown,  imoffensive  mass,  studded  all  over, 
in  a  striking  manner,  with  skeletons  and  frag- 
ments of  skeletons ;  while,  in  the  foreground,  in 
terrible  prominence  and  damp  whiteness,  lay  the 
day's  consignments,  in  the  postures  in  which  they 
chanced  to  light  when  flung  down  sheer  from 
such  a  height.  My  first  impression  was  a  re- 
markable one,  it  was  one  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
an  illusion,  overcoming  the  conclusion  of  reason, 
and  quite  in  unison  with  the  exquisite  sentiment 
which  "  nature's  sternest  painter  and  its  best," 
Crabbe,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  girl,  de- 
precating the  rudenesses  and  coarsenesses  of  even 
decent  English  burial : 

"  Say  not  it  is  beneath  my  oare, 
I  eannot these  oold  truths  allow; 

These  thoughts  may  not  affliot  me  there. 
Bat  oh !  they  tease  and  vex  me  now." 

Now,  though  I  knew  at  the  moment,  that  each 
and  all  in  the  heap  before  me  had  been  long  past 
suffering  before  consigned  to  it,  still  it  was  im- 
possible to  throw  off  the  delusion  that  each  had 
been  killed  by  the  dreadM  fall— one  from  a 
broken  neck,  another  by  fractured  limb  or  spine, 
as  the  body  lay  in  some  strange  doubled-up  posi- 
tion, as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  life,  as  frtmi 
the  decencies  of  death  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Fenimore  Cooper  says,  in  lus  hard  way, 
that  as  he  looked  on  a  similar  sight  here,  it  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  "dropped  Jackstraws;" 
to  me,  I  confess,  it  gave  more  humble  associa- 
tions connected  with  remembered  deliveries  at  a 
"slaughter-house" — I  saw  nothing  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  Willis'  highly-wrought  picture  of  the 
fair  young  girl  lying  gracefully  with  her  ludr 
over  her  breast  The  most  marked  figure  in  the 
group  I  looked  on,  was  an  old  man  of  extraordi- 
nary corpulency,  who  lay  with  long  iron-gray 
hair  streaming  back  from  his  upturned  face — the 
very  model  of  the  disgusting  Silenus^  who  en^c 
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figures  in  the  foreground  of  Reubens'  sensual 
Bacchanalian  pictures — ^pictures,  by  the  way,  on 
which  I  never  could  look  without  being  rerolted 
by  the  prostitution  of  genius  which  executed 
them,  and  which  will  now  have  less  pleasant 
associations  than  ever,  as  always  recalling  that 
foarfHil  tableau  of  the  Gampo  Santo  di  Poveri. 

"  Coti  $  la  vita,  signor!"  said  my  companion, 
sedng  me  look  away,  sick  and  overcome,  after  a 
minute  or  two ;  he  had  probably  made  the  same 
observation  to  hundreds  before,  as  they  turned 
from  his  terrible  exhibition,  yet  there  was  a 
tone  of  feeling  in  the  words,  as  though  even  this 
habitud  of  the  grave  still  felt  human  pity  in  help- 
ing to  make  so  little  of  human  nature  at  the  last 

Neapolitan  Italian  is  not  the  best — ^my  Anglo- 
Italian,  of  course,  infinitely  worse,  so  that  I 
found  insuperable  difficulty  in  putting  to  him 
one  or  two  statistical  inquiries  as  to  the  daily 
number  of  burials,  the  proportions  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  so  on.  On  all  these  points  he 
was  either  quite  ignorant,  or  could  not  tmder- 
stand,  and  he  ever  referred  to  the  "Registro" — 
but  the  Registro  was  **fori" — and  I  seemed  as 
far  as  ever  firom  satisfaction,  though,  in  fact, 
this  "not  at  home,"  ultimately  procured  me  fuller 
information  than  I  should  otherwise  have  attitin- 
ed.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  court  into  the  ves- 
tibule again,  he  pointed  to  one  of  the  doors  at  the 
end,  and  said  the  Registro  lived  there,  and  kept 
the  books  there.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  ask, 
"Could  I  see  them?"  "Yes,  yes!"  Without  any 
demur,  and  unlocking  the  door,  he  admitted  me 
to  a  small  room,  which  seemed  to  be  a  monk's 
cell  transplanted  fk'om  some  convent.  In  one 
comer  stood  the  monk's  bed,  a  few  books  of  devo- 
tion on  a  small  table  beside  it,  and  on  a  larger 
table  near  the  window  the  ponderous  volumes 
containing  the  record  of  burials  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  I  sat  down  to  analyze  them. 

The  average  burials  for  the  years  seemed  to 
range  between  7,000  and  8,000 !  Some  exceed- 
ing the  higher  number — none  falling  below  the 
lesser.  The  burials  for  1840  were  8,670,  or  an 
average  of  twenty-four  a  day;  those  for  1850 
were  7,681,  or  an  average  of  twenty  a  day ;  for 
the  three  months  of  the  current  year,  to  27th  of 
March,  they  had  been  already  1,991,  being 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion;  and  in  the  ten 
days  preceding  my  visit,  the  numbers  were  as 
follows: 
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This  being  still  on  the  i 

same  average  of  al 

twenty  a  day,  the  proportion  would  seem  pretty 
regular.  T  could  not  light  on  any  of  the  periods 
when  Naples  had  been  subject  to  those  perio^eal 
pestilential  epidemics,  of  which  both  sovereiga 
and  people  live  in  continual  dread,  yet  without 
an  exertion  to  provide  any  effectual  remedy,  but 
I  could  learn  from  the  man  that  petti  sometimes 
made  his  duties  "  eattivi;'*  and  of  cholera,  and 
its  effect  in  filling  the  Campo,  he  spoke  shudder - 
ingly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  mercy  done 
to  the  reckless  and  reeking  population  of  Naples, 
in  bestowing  on  them  this  "last  house,"  even 
with  all  that  is  rude  and  revolting  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  dead  poor  are  consigned  to  it  Out  in 
the  open  country  such  a  mode  of  burial  is  bad 
enough;  but  when  one  tMnks  that  before  the 
"Camere"  of  the  Campo  Santo  were  opened, 
similar  pits  yawned  under  the  flooring  of  erwy 
church  in  Naples,  and  that  burials  in  them  were 
conducted  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  to 
decency,  it  must  be  felt  that  there  has  been  a 
great  progress  toward  improvement  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  extra-mural  cemetery. 

There  are  two  things,  which  having  once  seen 
according  to  previous  resolution,  I  have  deter- 
mined never  to  seek  such  sights  again.  One  is 
the  Campo  Santo  I  have  been  describing;  the 
other,  its  mimic  counterfeit,  in  the  celebrated 
wax-work  of  the  plague  at  Florence— this  last 
being  a  more  imutterably  offensive  revelation  of 
the  secrets  of  the  charnel-house,  only  saved  from 
being  disgusting  by  a  minuteness  which  does  not 
offend  as  if  the  scale  were  "  as  large  as  life" — 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  death.  The  principal 
impression  it  leaves,  is  of  the  strange  per- 
version of  genius  and  ingenuity,  which  could 
induce  a  man,  whose  mind  must  have  been 
scarce  less  morbid  than  his  horrible  subject,  to 
waste  labor  and  thought  in  its  conception  and 
execution. 


THE    SHAM-PETERS. 

A  COMIC  EXTRAVAaANZA.     (FROM  THE   FRENCH.) 


BT  AN  OLD  C05TBIBUT0B. 


On  20th  of  last  July,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Alphonse  Mesnard  left  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine;  and  when  he  had 
fkirly  got  out  into  the  street,  he  flung  out  his 
legs  and  cut  a  caper  that  would  have  deprived 
M.  Pekipas,  the  pantomimist,  of  his  appetite  for 
dinner.  On  the  same' da j,  at  the  same  hour, 
Jiiques  Rondeau  left  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  and  on  getting  upon  the  side-walk  of 
the  Rue  Royale,  went  through  a  chromatic  scale 
that  would  have  made  Duprez,  the  vocalist, 
Jealous. 

When  evening  came,  these  gentlemen,  being 
chums,  met  in  the  shades  of  the  Bal  Mabille — 

"Jaques,"  said  Alphonse,  **the  Minister  of 
Mvine  is  a  great  minister.'* 

"Alphonse,"  returned  Jaques,  **the  Ikfinister 
of  Commerce  is  a  greater  still." 

"Mine  completely  distances  the  renown  of 
Jean  Bart  and  Sufifreu." 

"And  mine  surpasses  the  greatly  extolled 
niimes  of  Colbert  and  Turgot." 

"Can  you  fancy  what  has  been  resolved  on  by 
the  eminent  administrator,  under  whom  I  serve 
at  eighteen  hundred  livres  a  year  ?" 

"Do  you  know  the  decision  of  the  noble  secre- 
tary who  employs  me  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  a  month  ?" 

"  He  has  given  mo  leave  of  absence  for  six 
weeks." 

"  He  has  deprived  himself  of  my  services  for 
a  month." 

The  young  gentlemen  then  proceeded  to  the 
ref^shment  room  of  the  garden,  where  they  pro- 
onred  a  segar  a  piece,  and  each  drank  a  glass  of 
sherbet  to  the  health  of  his  ministerial  patron. 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  employ  your  leisure," 
said  Menard,  suspending  his  whiffs. 

"Jfon  ami,"  returned  Jaques,  "I  am  exactly 
in  the  position  of  the  young  Amazilla  of  Hernan- 
do Cortez — I  have  only  ono  wish,  that  is,  to  fly 
from  Paris  and  its  precincts.  Bom  in  the  Rue 
Saintongc,  in  the  heart  of  the  Marais,  for  twenty- 
mx  years  I  never  got  out  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine.  VHiy— would  you  believe  it  ?— I  could 
not  recognize  a  sheep,  unless  reduced  to  chops 
OP  in  the  shape  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  I  know,  by 
tradition,  that  it  is  a  quadruped  with  wool  on  its 
back — and  that's  all.  Well,  sir,  I  am  now  com- 
^etely  disgusted  with  everything  pertaining  to 


city  life — with  politics,  literature,  civilization^ 
the  drama,  the  newspapers,  and  above  all,  busi- 
ness. Of  rut,  quando  te  cupiciamf  Which,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  render  into  the  vernacu- 
lar :  '  When  shall  I  drink  milk  not  watered  and 
chalked,  under  the  shadow  of  some  old  moss- 
grown  tree,  which  has  not  come  out  of  the  stu- 
dios of  those  wonderful  artists,  Philastre  and 
Cambon  ?" 

"Beautiful  coincidence!"  cried  Jaques;  "we  ^ 
are  both  of  ono  mind.  I,  too,  have  a  yearning 
after  bright  sunshine,  rural  greenery,  and  the 
liberal  casing  air.  I  was  bom  in  the  Rue  Grene- 
tas — a  thoroughfare  as  narrow  and  dark  as  a 
tunnel.  My  longest  journeys  have  been  no  far- 
ther than  to  Meudon  Yincennes  and  St.  Cloud. 
I  once  ventured  as  far  as  Versailles.  My  friends 
came  with  me  to  the  coach.  Our  adieus  were 
heart-rending.  Now,  sir,  none  of  these  places 
will  satisfy  me.  I  have  extensive  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  so  have  you.  Let  us  go — ^let  us  t^ko 
our  flight,  and  wander  as  far  as  possible,  to  some 
remote  sequestered  spot" 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?    Italy  is  used  up." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Belgium  and  the  Rhine?" 

"Bah!  we  should  be  taken  for  fourth-rate 
stock-brokers  in  difficulties." 

"  Has  Africa  any  attractions,  do  you  think?" 

"  So,  so ;  I  should  never  survive  a  voyage  to 
that  country." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Because  I  was  nearly  killed  by  sea-sickness, 
one  day,  going  down  the  Seine  in  a  boat  from 
the  Pont  des  Arts  to  the  Pont  du  Carrousel." 

Here  Jaques  gave  his  forehead  a  knowing  slap. 

"Fh  bien?"  cried  Mesnard. 

"  I  have  it.  There  is  a  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
who  once  invited  me  to  go  to  see  him  at  his 
estate.  We  shall  go  there.  You  shall  come  to  La 
Mesangerie." 

"  But  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  friend." 

"I'll  introduce  you,  and  after  that  you  will 
be  acquainted." 

"Why,  do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient?" 

"Sufficient?  Lord,  sir,  before  I  was  intro- 
duced to  liim,  I  knew  him  as  little  as  you  do 
now !" 

"Egad,  that's  true.  Where  does  this  friend 
of  yours  reside  ?'* 

"Oh,  at  a  great  distance  from  this,  in  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Charente,  which,  if  we  may  be- 
lieye  the  Baron  Dnpin,  is  not  rery  eiTilized. 
Oh,  what  blessedness,  my  dear  friend,  we  shall 
enjoy!  There  we  shall  see  landscapes  that  do 
not  turn  ronnd,  like  a  diorama ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  lie  on  real  grass,  and  tomble  in  the  hay. 
Oh,  we  shall  see  an  actoal  wood,  in  a  state  of 
natural  growth." 

**  Let  us  start  to-morrow,''  cried  Mesnard,  fired 
with  enthusiasm  at  that  pictore  of  rostic  enjoy- 
ment. 

"Agreed,"  replied  Jaqnes;  "to-morrow  we 
start  by  the  royal  mail.  We  may  travel,  you 
dog,  in  company  with  charming  women — yotmg 
and  deeply  interesting — such  as  are  to  be  foimd 
on  jonmeys,  in  the  novels  and  periodicals!" 

"Trae,  tme;"  chuckled  Mesnard.  "Mind, 
my  friend,  I  claim  the  brunettes." 

"Very  weU,"  answered  Jaques;  "I  go  for 
the  angels  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair." 

But  they  saw  no  ladies  at  all  on  their  journey. 
They  had  a  commercial  gent^  a  student,  a  Zouave 
officer,  an  Insurance  Agent — and  for  woman- 
hood, they  had  one  old  Sister  of  Charity,  wrapped 
in  a  black  cloak,  and  sunk  in  a  comer  of  the 
coach.  When  they  arrived  at  Angouleme,  it  was 
agreed  between  Alphonse  and  Jaques,  that  they 
should  start  at  five  o'clock  next  morning— that 
the  first  awake  should  rouse  the  other.  On 
separating  at  bedtime,  says  Mesnard  to  Jaques — 

"Remember,  I  rely  on  your  well-known  punc- 
tuality." 

And  says  Jaques  to  Mesnard — 

"  Bear  in  mind,  that  I  place  the  strongest  con- 
fidence in  your  watchAilness." 

For  which  reasons,  it  was  that  they  did  not 
start  at  all  on  their  journey,  next  morning.  The 
punctual  man  was  snoring  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  watchfiil  was  lost  in  an  indistinct  dream  to- 
ward noon. 

Then,  taught  by  experience,  they  resolved  to 
entrust  to  the  waiters  of  the  hotel  the  task  of 
waking  them  next  day.  Thanks  to  this  precau- 
tion,  they  fotmd  themselves  dressed,  breakfasted 
and  on  their  way  at  the  appointed  hour. 

It  was  a  very  fine  morning,  indeed.  The  air 
was  odorous,  the  birds  musical,  the  dews  pearly, 
and  the  sun  of  a  majestic  radiance. 

"How  firesh  the  atmosphere  is!"  said  Mes- 
nard, sniffing  with  delight 

"  What  a  rich  green  in  those  meadows !"  said 
Jaques ;  "  what  a  contrast  to  the  bottle-green  of 
the  first  clerk's  frock-coat,  and  the  eternal  sash 
of  the  tub.** 

"  Ah,  why  do  you  recall,  in  such  an  ill-omened 
way,  the  names  of  those  people  ?    Let  them  die 


in  our  memory.  I  am  no  more  a  clerk ;  I 
shepherd — the  shepherd  Gorydon.  I  would  give 
ten  ioiii^—htkh,  what  do  I  say  ? — I  would  give  the 
whitest  and  fattest  lamb  of  my  flock,  to  hear 
some  air  played  on  the  pipe  and  tabor.  Nothing 
else  would  suit  this  region.    Oh,  my  gracious  1" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?    What  do  you  see  T" 

"A  flock  of  sheep — a  flock  of  real  ebeep^ 
coming  up  this  way.  Why  do  they  trudge  along 
the  dusty  road,  instead  of  browsing  the  tender 
herbage  of  the  meadows  7  Let  us  question  the 
shepherd." 

They  quickened  their  steps,  and  soon  came  tip 
with  a  big  rough-looking  fellow,  bearing  a  cudgel 
in  his  hand — ^but  no  crook. 

"  Gentle  shepherd,"  cried  Jaques,  "  let  as  tvn 
aside  and  rest  in  those  romantic  bowers.  Here 
is  a  venerable  beech ;  let  us^t,  while  thy  Iambi 
drink  the  brook  and  crop  the  flowery  swanL" 
He  pointed  to  a  duck-pond  at  the  road-side. 

The  gentle  shepherd  looked  sideways  at  the 
yoimg  men,  and  knitting  his  brows,  poised  hit 
large  stick. 

"What  are  ye  talking  about,  my  gentry  ooves? 
I  have  no  time  for  gammon ;"  cried  he.  ,  **  My 
name  is  Jean  Canard,  the  butcher.  Give  my 
compliments  to  your  wives,  and  tell  them  I  can 
let  them  have  the  best  mutton  in  market.  What 
a  pdr  of  muffs,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he  walked 
on. 

"There's  a  wretch!"  said  Mesnard.  "That 
fellow^as  read  the  <  Mysteries  of  Paris.* " 

"I  am  very  much  afiraid  he  has,"  retomed 
Jaques,  with  a  sigh. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  for  some  tine^  ttU^ 
all  at  once,  they  stopped  and  listened. 

"Is  that  a  linnet?"  asked  Mesnard. 

"No,  it  is  a  nightingale;  it  must  be  a  ni^t- 
ingale;  what  infinite  grace  in  its  trills  and 
warblings !" 

"  I  never  saw  a  nightingale  in  my  life,"  ob- 
served Mesnard. 

"  I  SAW  one  once,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History — It  was  stuffed." 

"Very  singular,"  said  Mesnard;  "I  wovld 
almost  swear  I  have  heard  that  warbled  air  some- 
where, already."  He  began  to  hum — "Tra,  la, 
la,  la— Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la—" 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  air?" 

"  Parbleur  said  Jaques,  "it  is  the  Pantiami," 

"  Tou  are  right,  faith ;  it  is  the  Parineimi! 
This  must  be  a  bird  got  out  of  some  Red  Re- 
publican's cage— some  one  who  has  taught  the 
bird—" 

"  Stop  I  where  do  the  sounds  oome  firom  ?" 

"  From  the  depth  of  yonder  citron  grove." 
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Meanard  picked  op  a  stone  and  threw  it  in, 
in  order  to  make  the  bird  fly  oat  A  thoat  of 
alarm  and  anger  was  immediately  heard. 

**  Sacrebleu !  somebodj  has  broken  my  sknll." 

Following  these  words,  rose  before  them  a 
withered  and  sharp  little  old  man,  rubbing  his 
head  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
supported  a  bassoon  that  hong  by  a  ribbon  to  one 
of  the  buttons  of  his  ooat. 

"Qentlemen,"  said  the  old  man,  "may  I  beg 
to  know  why  yon  take  it  into  yonr  heads  to  stone 
mci^  after  this  manner  ?  What  crime  hare  I  been 
ooamdtting  f  I  was  playing  my  bassoon.  You 
an  not  partial  to  the  bassoon,  apparently— but 
I  am.  And  I  gJTO  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  free 
ooimtvy,  and  I  haye  therefore  a  perfect  light  to 
waken  the  distant  echoes  whererer  I  please." 

*<Ah,  monsieor,  pardon  us,"  exclaimed  Ja* 
quel ;  '<  my  friend  mistook  you  for  a  linnet,  and 
I  for  a  nightingale." 

Whereupon  th^  made  off  in  great  conftision, 
while  the  old  man,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  lose 
a  portion  of  his  fierceness,  bawled  after  them — 

**  Eberle,  Professor  of  the  Bassoon,  No.  7  Bue 
Notre  Dame,  and  foffoUo  prima  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal  Angoulemel" 

After  an  hour's  walk,  our  excursionists  stopped 
before  a  Tillage  inn  and  entered,  to  haye  some 
refreshment  The  hostess  made  a  oourtesy  and 
asked  what  they  would  please  to  haye. 

**  A  bowl  of  milk  and  slices  of  brown  bread." 

*<  Would  not  the  gentlemen  rather  haye  a  slioe 
of  roast  beef^  some  white  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
Chambertin.  Ill  haye  them  ready  in  a  moment 
Meantime,  here's  yesterday's  paper." 

The  landlady  then  placed  before  them  a  num- 
ber of  the  journal,  creased  and  eoyered  with 
grease-spoti. 

'*  Are  we  in  a  e^fS  on  the  Bouleyard  Italieo — 
or  are  we  in  the  remote  parts  of  Charentef"  said 
Mesnard. 

''Is  there  anything  Uke  rural  life  extant?" 
demanded  Jaquee. 

Two  persons  in  leathern  trowsers,  sabots,  and 
ootton  caps,  now  came  in  and  sat  down  near  our 
trayelers,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  before  them. 

"Behold,  at  last,  two  sons  of  natore,"  said 
Jaqnes;  "let  us  listen  to  them,  my  dear  Al- 
pbeoae.  We  shall  be  told  whether  the  potato 
disease  has  shown  itself  this  year;  ifthehanrest 
hM  been  good ;  and  if  the  yintage  wiU  be  oyer 
the  usual  ayerage." 

"  Tomr  health-t"  friend  Bonrdier. 

"Tour  health  I"  friend  Oanry. 

"  Haye  you  seen  the  lettera  it  that  po<»  Dueh- 
•nofFkMUnr 


"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  them— Fye  cried  like  a  cliild 
oyer  those  letters — ^I  haye." 

"  Aye ;  Justice  was  yery  much  in  fiiult  for  not 
haying  the  duke  arrested  at  once." 

"  It  could  not  be  done,  my  friend ;  it  could  not 
be  done.  An  ordotuumee  from  the  king  was  ne- 
cessary. Of  course,  you  haye  read  the  report  of 
M.  Pasquier." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  your  charter,  which 
says  that  all  Frenchmen  are  equal  before  the 
law  ?    The  constitation  is  a  humbug." 

"Affairs  in  Spain  are  growing  worse  and 
worse,  apparently." 

"  What  a  yery  strange  country  that  is,  surely. 
Serrano  seems  to  be  a  yery  deyer  man." 

"Ah,  neighbor,  we liye  in  yery  queer  times." 

"Jprcpo9 — ^when  does  your  son  come  home?" 

"  In  about  a  fortnight,  or  so.  He  passes  his 
examination  as  an  adyocate  in  a  few  days." 

"Tou  are  yery  lucky  in  your  youngsters; 
mine  will  not  pass  his  examination  as  doctor  till 
next  year." 

"  Let  us  begone !"  exclaimed  Mesnard.  "  Let 
us  fly,  my  poor  friend.  Here  are  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  grocers  from  the  Plaoe  B<^yale,  disgoised 
as  peasants." 

"  Let  us  haye  our  bill,  madam,  if  you  please." 
«"Here  it  is,  gentlemen,  all  right— with  the 
addition  of  the  little  matter  you  ordered  first, 
you  know." 

The  two  trayelers  were  now  only  a  few  miles 
ftt>m  La  Mesangerie,  and  on  arriying  there,  were 
made  welcome.  They  enjoyed  themseWes  a  good 
deal  at  the  house  of  their  entertainer,  playing 
billiards,  smoking  segars,  and  reading  the  ma- 
gasines  and  the  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  jour- 
nals. At  the  end  of  a  week,  Bondeau  perceiyed 
that  his  friend  regularly  disappeared  at  certain 
hours,  and  Alphonse  obserred  than  Bondeau  was 
no  where  to  be  found  at  a  giyen  period  of  the  day. 

"  Where  do  you  go  eyery  eyening,  after  din- 
ner?" demanded  Mesnard,  pussled  by  the  peri- 
odical absenoe  of  Damon. 

"Where  do  you  betake  yourself  eyexy  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast?"  said  Bondeaa,  amazed 
at  the  daily  disappearance  of  Pythias. 

"You  must  pardon  me,  my  friend,  I  am  sworn 
neyer  to  reyeal  a  word  of  it" 

"And  I  haye  promised  to  preserye  an  inyiola- 
ble  secrecy." 

"  Haye  you  any  secrets  from  an  old  comrade  ? 
Why  do  you  hide  anything  from  a  chum  of  such 
longstanding?" 

"Oh,  mine  is  a  delicate  affair.  It  concerns  a 
young  person  whom  I  on|^t  not  to  compromise 
€A  apj  aeeooiit'' 
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'*And  mine  is  bound  ap  with  one,  toward 
whom  yon  would  neyer  wiBh  me  to  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  confidence." 

**  Are  you  not  assured  of  my  discretioB  T" 

'*  Are  you  not  conyinced  of  my  honorable  fbel- 
ing  T" 

"  Well,  all  that  I  can  confide,  is,  that  I  am  the 
hero  of  a  most  charming  adventure." 

"  And  I  am  inyoWed  in  a  most  romantic  pre- 
dicament." 

"The  most  adorable  simplicity!" 

«  The  most  artless  ingenuousness  I" 

"  Imagine,  my  dear  fellow — " 

"Only  fancy,  my  old  boy — " 

"  How  could  I  be  such  a  fool — ^what  was  I  go- 
ing to  say  ?" 

"  Lord,  how  imprudent  1 — ^what  was  I  about  to 
dot" 

"Good-bye,  Rondeau  I" 

"  Good  eyening,  Alphonse !" 

As  this  conyersation  was  proceeding,  two  pea- 
sants might  haye  been  seen  approaching  each 
other  mysteriously,  and  then  secreting  themselyes 
from  obsenration  in  a  thicket. 

"  Well,  brother  Meliboeus,  how  are  your  mat- 
tera  getting  on  ?"  said  the  younger  of  the  two. 

"Ah,  neighbor  Tityrus,  this  affair  is  ripening 
admirably.  It  is  a  peifect  God-send.  I'm  blest 
if  those  Parisians  are  not  precious  fools.  Mine 
is  a  tremendous  fool." 

"  Mine  is  as  bad,  I  assure  you.  He  ia  OTer- 
head  and  ears  in  loye  with  my  daughter,  Ama- 
ryllis, and  writes  letters  to  her  from  the  Valley 
of  Arcadia." 

"  Mine  declares  he  is  dying  for  loye  of  my  wife 
Thisbe,  and  sends  her  yerses  that  haye  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  them." 

"  Is  your  wife  perfect  in  her  part  ?" 

"  Has  your  daughter  her  cue  properly  ?" 

"  Neyer  fear  my  wife." 

"I'll  answer  for  my  daughter." 

Next  morning  says  Alphonse  to  Rondeai^^ 

"  I  haye  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  my  dear  friend." 

"  So  much  the  better — I  was  going  to  beg  one 
of  you." 

"  Can  you  lend  me  an  embroidered  yest?" 

"  Haye  you  any  perfumery  about  you,  that  you 
could  spare  a  follow  ?" 

"Will  you  think  me  indiscreet,  if  I  ask  you 
one  question  ?" 

"  That  will  depend  on  the  question." 

"What  makes  you  so  anxious  to  look  more 
than  commonly  elegant?" 

"  What  do  you  want  to  perAune  yourself  for, 
on  the  present  occasion?" 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you." 


» 


"  I  was  going  to  whisper  in  your  ear.' 

"  This  evening  I  shall  be  near  her.     Mum>l" 

"  This  evening  she  will  be  near  me.     Hist  I" 

"If  you  knew  my  Amaryllis  1" 

"  If  you  but  saw  my  Thisbe  1" 

"Just  eighteen:  fair  aa  a  lily,  and  daughter 
of  a  new  Geronte." 

"Only  twenty,  dusky  as  nighty  and  wife  of 
another  Sganaralla." 

"  With  a  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  cities." 

"  And  an  ingenuousness  only  to  be  fbund  in 
rural  retirement" 

Meantime,  an  elderly  peasant  found  out  the 
Stamp  O0lce  at  Angouleme,  and  bought  a  couple 
of  stamps,  for  three  thousand  francs  each.  This 
was  father  Melibceus,  who  put  his  purchases  into 
an  old  pocket-book,  set  out  on  his  return  to  La 
Mesangerie,  and  got  there  about  twilight 

Two  hours  after,  Mesnard  gave  three  myste- 
rious knocks  at  the  door  of  Amaryllia. 

"Is  it  you,  Mr.  Alphonse?"  inquired  «  sweet 
voice,  slightly  agitated. 

"  Yes,  my  beautiful  angel." 

The  door  was  half-opened,  and  in  he  went  A 
similar  ceremony  took  place  at  the  door  of  Thisbe^ 
and  Rondeau  was  let  in  by  the  wifs  of  MehbcBUS. 

Two  shrieks  were  simultaneously  heard  from 
the  dwellings  of  Amaryllis  and  Thisbe. 

"Merpy  on  mel  it  is  my  father  1"  cried  the 
first 

"Oh,  good  gracious  mel  it  is  my  husband  1" 
screamed  the  second. 

Alphonse  turned  round  and  saw  the  muule  of 
A  gun  within  six  Inches  of  his  breast-pin. 

Rondeau  raised  his  head  and  saw  a  big  hatchet 
held  over  it 

"Scoundrel!"  yelled  Melibceus. 

"Burglar!"  roared  Tityrus. 

"  I  could  shoot  you  like  a  dog  I" 

"  I  could  cut  you  up  like  a  pig !" 

"The  law  would  authorize  me!" 

"  I  have  no  less  than  five  acts  of  parliameiit 
for  it!" 

"Pray,  have  mercy!"  prayed  Mesnard. 

"  Oh,  show  pity !"  groaned  RondeaiL 

"Ah,  do  you  think,  because  you  are  well- 
dressed,  and  a  great  gentleman,  all  the  way  from 
Paris,  that  you  may  insult  honest  poverty.  No, 
sir.  The  right  of  seigneury  has  been  abolished 
since  '89,  thank  God,  and  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  no  longer  to  be  insulted  with  impunity." 

The  man  with  the  hatchet  spoke  in  the  same 
terrific  manner,  comoeming  the  Charter. 
.    Well,  what  was  the  upshot?     Ah,  let  us  not 
blow  it  about  too  loudly ;  but  let  us  whisper  reiy 
low,  that  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Geener*  Berquiiit 
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DelUle,  St.  Pierre,  and  Madame  Deshoulierres, 
may  never  hear  it.  It  ended  with  a  dirty  busi- 
ness transaction.  Alphonse  and  Jaqnes  signed 
the  promissory  notes  for  three  thousand  francs,  at 
thirty  days — the  one  for  yalue  received  in  wal- 
nuts, and  the  other  in  garlic.  The  gentlemen 
irent  back  to  Paris  as  fast  as  they  coold.  I  met 
them,  the  other  night,  at  the  opera,  and  inquired 
about  their  excursion  to  the  ProTinces. 

**HaTe  you  brought  back  any  local  curiosi- 
ties ?"  said  I  to  Rondeau. 

**I  have  brought  back  five  aphorisms,"  said 


he,  **  and  I  will  give  them  to  you.  All  the  ex- 
perience of  our  journey  is  packed  up  in  them : 

"No.  1.  There  are  no  village  inns — ^there  are 
only  retiaurantt. 

"2.  There  are  no  village  maidens — ^they  are 
all  man-traps. 

"8.  There  are  no  happy  villagers — they  are 
politicians. 

"  4.  There  are  no  shepherds — ^they  are  down- 
right butchers,  every  one  of  them. 

"5.  There  are  no  nightingales — ^nothing  but 
'bassoons." 


<  •  >  •  » 


THE    SHADOW. 


nr  PAUL  H.  HAYXE. 


pathway  of  his  mournful  life  hath  wound 
Beneath  a  Shadow ;  just  beyond  it  play 
The  pleasant  breezes,  and  the  cool  brooks  stray 
Into  melodious  rillings  of  sweet  sound, 
And  gnshings  of  the  mellow  sunlight  fall, 
Like  a  mate  rain  of  rapture  over  all. 

Oft  hath  he  deemed  the  spell  of  darkness  lost ; 
And  shouted  to  the  Day-spriDg ;  a  full  glow 
Hath  rushed  to  clasp  him,  but  the  subtle  woe 

Unranquished  still,  with  the  cold  might  of  frost 
B^^na  its  sad  realm,  and  with  voice  malign, 
Saith  to  the  coming  Joy— «  This  Life  is  mine." 


Still  smiles  the  brave  Soul,  fronting  a  faint  Hope — 
And  with  a  bright  eye,  and  a  warrior  mien, 
Walks  in  the  Shadow,  dauntless  and  serene- 
To  tost  through  hostile  years,  the  utmost  scope 
Of  man's  endurance ;  constant  to  assay 
All  heights  of  patience,  free  to  feet  of  clay. 

Still  smiles  the  brave  Soul,  fronting  a  faint  Hope — 
But  now  methinks  the  pale  Hope  gathers  strength ; 
Glad  winds  invade  the  dimness,  streams  at  length 

Kiss  the  hot  desert;  'neath  the  purple  cope 
Of  a  new  Heaven,  uprises  the  lost  Day, 
And  the  spent  SHADOW  mutely  wanes  away. 
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As  man  to  angel— <<  a  little  lower  "— 

Is  a  noble  steed  to  mortal  man ; 
And  never,  never,  on  any  shore. 

So  noble  a  one  hath  led  the  van — 
By  the  yellow  Arab's  homeless  home, 

Where  horns  give  blast,  or  lances  gleam, 
Or  the  pampas  spreads  to  the  azure  dome — 

As  that  I  rode  in  my  last-night's  dream. 
.  Almost  I  would  seek  him  east  and  west. 

As  some  for  a  fabled  good  have  sought ; 
But  the  end  must  bo  as  little  blest— 

For  I  know  too  true,  I  should  find  him  not 

How  proud  the  stature ;  the  form,  how  rare — 

How  flowed  the  mane  in  a  silken  ell — 
How  shone,  in  its  chestnut  hue,  the  hair; 

I  would  thou  knowcst,  but  cannot  tell. 
A  matchless  steed  was  he  to  view — 

I  marked  his  eyes,  that  tameless  fired ; 
And  with  a  tender  joy,  I  knew 

He  never  had  hungered,  never  tired — 
Nor  harsh  tone  thrilled  him  with  frantic  dread ; 

Nor  lash,  nor  steel,  once  touched  his  limb ; 
I  bent— we  whispered  thoughts— my  steed 

Bejoioed  in  his  rider,  as  I  in  him. 

11 


Whither  I  would,  that  charger  grand, 

Was  guided  on  by  a  silver  thread, 
That  had  sundered  been  in  an  infant's  hand — 

A  rein,  which  seemed  from  the  moonlight  shred. 
The  hoofs  that  clashed  with  the  pathway  rook. 

Just  printed  the  moss  of  the  hollow  fen, 
Passed  harmless  over  a  violet  flock, 

And  trod  the  lake  like  dimpling  rain. 
Fear  I  had  none  to  leave  behind ; 

Neither  a  wish  before  to  gain ; 
Still  kept  pace  with  the  courier  wind, 

My  beautiful  steed  of  the  Dreamland  plain. 

Sleep !  with  thee  oft  have  I  broken  tryst — 

On  my  pillow  was  found  no  waiting  one, 
To  be  by  thy  lips  of  healing  kissed— 

But  on,  and  on,  in  the  belting  dun. 
Glimmered  my  lamply  king  of  night — 

As  when  to  themselves  a  god  make  they 
From  whom,  in  his  majesty  of  lig^t, 

I  AM  hath  hidden  bis  face  sway. 
Now  bless  thee.  Sleep !  and  thou  hast  a  eharm* 

Wooest  thou  me  no  more  in  vain ; 
Lift  me  to-night,  with  thy  gentle  arm, 

Tb  the  back  of  the  wonderful  steed  again. 
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After  a  fit  of  laughter  over  the  Paris  Charivari, 
we  subside  into  another  fit  of  pbilosophio  musing — 
weighing  the  comic  merits  of  one  great  nation  against 
those  of  another.  Referring  the  matter  to  ourself 
and  our  own  feelings— the  plan  which,  jovl  know, 
philosopher  Emerson  recommends— we  ask  tacitly, 
why  it  is  that  the  London  Punch  never  makes  us 
laugh.  And  so  our  thoughts  wander  into  comic 
literature,  diverse  national  character  and  the  nature 
of  humor.  The  end  of  it  is,  that  we  look  on  the 
French  as  the  more  comic  people,  and  the  English 
the  more  humorous.  We  do  not  remember  that  we 
have  fairly  laughed  at  anything  in  Punch,  or  seen 
any  other  person  do  so;  whereas,  we  are  not  only 
obliged  to  laugh  at  many  things  in  the  Charivari  ; 
but  we  haye  seen  others  in  the  public  reading-room, 
making  rictuses  from  car  to  ear,  over  the  French 
£uitasy,  and  holding  themselves  in  before  strangers. 
The  last  bit  of  comedy  that  set  our  lungs  in  move- 
ment, was  (bad  grammar)  the  figure  of  a  Parisian 
hotel-waiter,  and  those  of  two  diners  at  a  taUo.  The 
former  dressed  in  black,  wearing  a  white  choker,  and 
a  napkin  in  his  hand,  stands  with  a  precise  and  lofcy 
grimness  by  the  table,  in  answer  to  a  call.  But  his 
dress  and  look  overawe  the  guests,  and  one  of  them 
aays — 

<<  Shall  I  ask  him  for  a  plate?" 

<<  Don't,"  says  the  other,  *<  he's  the  doctor  of  the 
establishment,  who  has  come  to  see  the  man  who 
choked  himself  at  dinner,  and  to  assist  in  holding  an 
inquest  on  him,  at  the  desert  I" 

The  fitces  of  the  two  diners,  with  lumps  of  food  in 
their  cheeks,  and  that  of  the  waiter,  are  indescriba- 
ble— demolishing ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  reason  given 
for  the  appearance  of  the  latter.  In  those  French 
oomicalities,  there  are  a  certain  dash  and  grotesquc- 
nesB,  and  broad  efi'ect,  which  John  Bull  has  not — 
showing  the  superior  spirit  and  muscular  vivaciry  of 
the  continental  people.  The  islanders  have,  as  we 
have  said,  more  humor — (for  which  a  punster  would 
find  a  geographical  reason  in  the  greater  moisture  of 
their  locality) — and  want  the  more  violent  power  of 
oomedy.  The  English  engrayings  are  satiric;  the 
French  are  laughter-compelling.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
do  mot  seem  to  be  capable  of  humor ;  they  cannot,  it 
is  asserted,  produce  it — and  perhaps  do  not  under- 
stand it.  They  have  wit—the  gayest,  brightest,  and 
mofit  delicate ;  but  not  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
bitterness,  seriousness  and  slyness,  which  makes  the 
characteristic  English  compound.  The  French  come- 
dy strikes  yon  from  the  surface,  at  once.  The  Eug- 
lish  generally  requires  you  to  think,  and  is  more 
complex.  That  clouded  jocoeeness,  so  to  speak,  of 
Englishmen,  which  makes  them  so  much  less  effec- 
tive than  the  French  in  the  comic  line,  is  cognate 
with  the  cause  why  English  poetry  must  always  be 
deeper  and  finer,  uid  more  sublime  than  that  of 
France. 

Well,  having  gone  into  the  rationale  of  our  merri- 
ment, we  are  disposed  to  ask  what  sort  of  fun  is  it 
we  have  got  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  we  are  a 
funny  people  too,  thank  God.  We  have  an  idea  that 
oareomedjr  follows  the  spirit  of  our  langoage,  in  a 


great  dcgpree.  We  enjoy  the  sly  and  the  sarcastic,  aad 
are«  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ourselves,  inordinatdly 
tickled  by  points,  plays  on  words  and  elenches.  Ws 
have  not  the  French  and  Italian  sense  of  the  gio- 
tesquo — that  animal  hilarity  which  comes  of  their 
sensuous  na'.nres.  We  have  an  idea  that  our  comedy 
is  rather  timid,  and  waits  too  much  upon  the  judg- 
ment to  be  genuine.  This  may  be  owing  to  our 
social  system,  under  which  castes  and  classes  are 
abolished,  and  every  man  wears  broad-cloth,  aiid, 
standing  on  his  best  behavior,  occupies  the  same 
platform  with  every  other  man.  A  sense  of  mutual 
respect  and  respectability  would  seem  to  chastise  oar 
feelings  and  impulses  into  a  condition  of  propriety. 
Our  jealous  and  guarded  independence  has,  perhapf, 
demolished  our  hilarity.  Perhaps  we  pay  too  much 
attention  to  politics,  and  the  caucus  is  the  quenchiaf 
of  our  comedy.  It  is  very  curious  to  consider  that 
human  nature  is,  in  general,  funniest,  wherever  it 
has  good  cause  to  be  most  heavy-hearted ;  as  people, 
when  they  throw  their  clothes  off,  feel  a  tendency  to 
frisklulg  and  agility.  Frenchmen  and  Italians  are  a 
good  deal  kept  down— so  are  the  Irish ;  and  so  are 
Mrs.  Stowe's  colored  pets.  But  see  how  jolly  they 
are,  as  a  general  rule !  We  now  touch  upon  ethnologj 
at  the  verge  of  deep  water ;  but  draw  back.  We  be- 
gan with  the  idea  of  saying  that  the  Charivari  is 
far  more  comic  than  Punch,  and  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  proverbial  distinctives  of  the  two  nations 
as  visible  in  this  matter  as  in  most  others. 


Common  sayings,  that  seem  short-lived  and  local 
in  their  very  simplicity,  come  to  us  through  many 
centuries  and  from  distant  countries.  Kabelias  talks 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  says,  when 
the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  orders  of  honor  insti- 
tuted, was  that  founded  by  the  Italian  poet,  Alfieri, 
and  called  the  Order  of  Uomer.  It  was  to  be  an 
order  for  poets  and  men  of  literature.  He  was  him- 
self a  knight — the  only  knight  it  ever  had.  He  de- 
signed a  beautiful  medallion,  which  was  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  fraternity,  and  represented  the  head  of 
**the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  within  a 
circlet  of  immortal  aspects  and  names  gathered  from 
all  times  and  nations.  But  the  idea  of  making  an 
order  for  poets  was,  after  all,  a  hopeless  one.  They 
are  a  perverse  race,  not  bound  to  any  order  or  ob- 
servance, and  proverbially  impatient  of  any  attempt 
to  class  or  formulise  them  in  any  way,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose. A  literary  order  should  have  an  acknowledged 
head  or  sovereign- and  such  a  thing  is  not  reeognised 
in  literature — in  the  republic  of  letters.  Any  scheme 
of  brigading  or  bndging  the  poets,  must  always  fkil. 
People  try  to  classify  and  regulate  their  brothers, 
the  painters  and  sculptors,  who  must  compete  with 
one  another  at  exhibitions,  and  all  the  world  knows 
what  a  horrible,  heart-burning  pieo«  of  bosineM 
it  is. 

Why  are  the  three-cent  omnibsses  the  siDpft? 
Beeanse  they  are  so  eheap  that  nothiog  cao  ntm 
agminst  them. 
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A  fkir  oomspondent  of  the  Home  Joarnal,  Urns 
pnitUj  puta  in 

*<  A  PLEA  FOB  COQUETftT." 

It  cannot  be  that  this  poor  heart 
Haa  lored  to  learn  so  false  an  art, 

Its  innocence  forgetting ; 
That  faithless  thing  I  hare  not  been, 
That  steals  away  an  angel's  mien, 

And  goes  about  coquetting. 

An'  if  it  be,  why  should  /care. 
Since  ali  the  world  is  <<  false  as  fair  ?" 

In  yain  is  all  regretting ; 
Things  arc  so  little  what  they  seem, 
I  yet  may  nurse  a  pleasant  dream, 

Nor  mean  to  be  coquetting. 

And  what  if  in  some  former  years 
A  better  bliss  was  turned  to  tears, 

And  all  the  world  grew  hateful !       • 
There  blooms  a  rose— poor  Pity's  dower; 
Why  not  in  passing,  pluck  the  flower? 

I  would  not  seem  ungrateful. 

What  if  I  find  in  many  a  one, 
What  others  seek  in  one  alone ! 

Brief  love  for  love  begetting  I 
Oh !  call  it  enuUy  refined  ! — 
A  generous  weaJhuss  of  the  mind — 

But  call  it  not  coquetting. 

Think  not  I'd  love  another's  pain. 
Or  crush  the  heart  I  but  enchain, 

Its  helplessness  betraying. 
The  bee,  close  shut  within  the  flower. 
Should  gather  honey  all  the  hour, 

Nor  mourn  the  sweet  delaying. 

If  Oonsoience,  when  ho  chides  the  elf. 
Should  say  he  went  there  of  himself, 

How  could  he  curse  the  faery  ? 
He  still  should  love  the  dear  conceit, 
That  poisoned  him  in  cell  so  sweet, 

And  leam  to  be  more  wary. 

It  is  stated  that  the  <*  Persilis  and  Sigismunda"  of 
Cenrantes  contains  the  germ  of  Robinson  Grusoe — 
that  is,  the  idea  or  story  which  De  Foe  plagiarised. 
We  have  nerer  seen  that  Spanish  narration ;  but  we 
mention  this,  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  it,  may  investigate  the  matter— if  so  disposed. 

The  stoxy  from  which  PamoU  imitated  his  <*  Her- 
mit," is  to  be  found  in  the  old  medieval  Miscellany, 
Mlltd  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 

It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  man  can  ever  g^t  rid 
of  tha  style  of  hand- writing  peculiar  to  his  countxy . 
If  he  be  English,  he  always  writes  in  English  style ;  if 
French,  in  French  style ;  if  German,  Italian  or  Span- 
ish, in  the  style  peculiar  to  his  nation.  Professor  B — 
lUtas  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Frenchman  who  has 
puMd  all  his  life  In  England,  who  speaks  English  like 
ona  of  o«ir  own  eoaattymeni  and  writoa  it  with  tea 


times  the  oorrectness  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of 
us ;  but  yet  who  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  imitate  our 
mode  of  writing.  I  knew  a  Scotch  youth,  who  was 
educated  entirely  in  France,  and  resided  eighteen 
years  in  that  country,  mixing  exclusively  with 
French  people — but  who,  although  he  had  a  French 
writing-master,  and  perhaps  never  saw  anything  but 
French  writing  in  his  life,  yet  wrote  exactly  in  the 
English  style :  it  was  really  national  instinct.  In 
Paris,  all  the  writing-masters  profen  to  teach  the 
English  style  of  writing;  but  with  all  their  profes- 
sions, and  all  their  exertions,  they  can  never  get 
their  pupils  to  adopt  any  but  the  cramped  hand  of 
the  French.  Some  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  the  cha- 
racteristics of  individuals  fh)m  their  hand*writings. 
I  know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  certainly  the  nation 
to  which  an  individual  belongs,  can  be  instantly  de- 
termined by  his  hand-writing.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  American  or  English  and  the  French 
hand-writing  is  immense— a  schoolboy  would  distin- 
guish it  at  a  glance.  Mix  together  a  hundred  sheets 
of  manuscript  written  by  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  and 
another  hundred  written  by  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  one  could  fail  to  distinguish  every  one 
of  them,  though  all  should  be  written  in  the  same 
language  and  with  the  same  pens  and  paper.  The 
difference  between  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
hand-writings  is  equally  decided.  In  fact,  there  is 
about  as  great  a  difference  in  the  hand-writings  of 
different  nations,  as  in  their  languages.  And  it  is  a 
singular  truth,  that  though  a  man  may  shake  off 
national  habits,  accent,  manner  of  thinking,  style  of 
dress— though  he  may  become  perfectly  identified 
with  another  nation,  and  speak  its  language  as  well, 
perhaps  better  than  his  own — yet,  never  can  he 
succeed  in  changing  his  hand-writing  to  a  foreign 
style. 

A  friend  who  sometimes  wooes  the  muse,  has  sent 
us  the  following.  It  was  written  at  Lenox  in  the 
rich  county  of  Berksire  (Mass.)  during  September 
1854.  Our  poetical  friend  had  passed  several  weeks 
in  the  midst  of  a  charmed  circle  of  young  and  beau- 
tiful ladies,  and  felt  very  badly  as  will  be  seen,  when 
they  departed  and  left  him  *<  alone." 

ALONE. 

Fair  Berkshire's  hills  are  soaring, 

As  they  have  ever  soared ; 
Her  streamlets  still  are  pouring, 

As  they  have  ever  poured ; 
4un,  moon,  and  stars  are  shining, 

As  they  have  ever  shone-~ 
But,  woe  is  me !  their  radiant  beami 

Are  shed  on  me — alone  ! 

Where  is  the  bright  and  happy  band, 

That  late,  together  stood  ? 
That  wooed  the  murmur  of  the  lake— 

The  fragrance  of  the  wood  ? 
From  hill  and  bower  and  glen,  alas ! 

Each  cherished  form  has  flown, 
And  left  me  here  to  pine  and  droop. 

Alone— all'-all  alone  ! 
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The  BILL,  Trhose  steep  ascent  oar  feet 

So  oft  together  trod — 
The  LBDOE,  where  wo  have  all  reclined 

Upon  the  mossj  sod  -- 
Each  onoe-Ioved  haant  and  scene  is  now 

To  me  repulsive  grown, 
For  thej  only  make  me  foel,  how  sad 

It  is  to  be  alone  ! 

Prom  eyexy  sunny  landscape— 

From  each  embowered  shade — 
From  every  shaggy  summit, — 

From  every  forest  glade, — 
A  voiee,  nnto  my  spirit, 

Gomes  forth  with  mournful  moan, 
And  cries,  <*  Both  thou  and  me  are  now 

Deserted,  and  alone  ! ' ' 

As  some  lone  swallow,  lingering. 

When  all  the  rest  have  fled 
Far,  to  their  tropic  winter-home, 

Hangs  down  his  drooping  head ; 
And  pines,  for  each  accustomed  mate, 

Each  woU-remembered  tone ; 
And  sadly  wonders,  he  is  thus 

Abandoned,  and  aloiie : 

Then,  sudden  starting,  plumes  his  wing. 

And  cleaves  the  liquid  air. 
Exulting  in  his  rapid  flight — 

His  bosom  free  from  care ; 
All  trace  of  gloom  and  sorrow 

Far  to  the  winds  is  thrown, 
For  he  knows  full  weli,  that  he  will  soon 

No  longer  be  alone  ! 

So  I,  up  rousing  from  my  gloom 

And  solitary  sadness, 
Feel  my  bosom  bound  with  joy  and  hope, 

And  rosy-tinted  gladness; 
And  I've  bid  adieu  to  sorrow. 

And  I've  made  my  parting  moan. 
For,  I  soon  shall  join  the  lov^  and  lost, 

And  be  no  more — alone  ! 


In  the  cemetery  of  Leipsig,  there  is  an  old  epitaph 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
but  in  much  too  light  a  strain,  to  be  imitated,  though 
undoubtedly  the  writer  held  it,  in  his  day,  to  bo  a 
very  ingenious  combination  of  piety  and  bank  busi- 
ness. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  salvation,  drawn  on  and  accepted 
by  the  Messiah,  in  favor  of  the  merchant,  ^bo  is 
buried  below,  and  payable  in  heaven,  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  been  giving  a  description  of  the 
huge  steamer  which  John  Bull  is  now  building  at  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  in  the  Thames.  It  is  intended  to  be 
26,000  tons  burden,— a  huge  tubular  iron  ship — built 
on  the  principle  of  the  Britannia  tunnel  bridge,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer.  It  will  hold 
12,000  tons  of  coal,  and  carry  5,000  tons  of  cargo, 
and  4,000  passengers  with  their  luggage,  itores  and 
JO  ibrth,  on  the  longeit  voyagea  oontempUtod— thoae 


between  England  and  Australia.  In  short  Toyagei, 
the  number  of  passengers  may  be  increased  to  10.000, 
in  consequence  pt  the  smaller  amount  of  ooal  on 
board.  This  great  ship  will  be  680  feet  long,  and  it 
ia  expected  it  will  make  a  regular  speed  of  15  knots 
an  hour.  It  will  be  built  in  ten  huge  compartments, 
and  have  two  metal  sheathings ;  so  that  if  one  of  the 
latter  be  broken  by  any  shock,  the  inner  casing  may 
have  a  chance  of  escaping,  and  if  both  be  damaged, 
the  water  can  only  enter  one  department,  and  still 
leave  the  vessel  buoyant.  It  is  to  be  clamped  and 
bolted  together  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  will 
have  power  to  resist  almost  any  accidents  of  the  rocks 
and  storms.  This  leviathan  is  to  be  employed  by 
the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  was 
the  vast  expense  and  de  ay  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  coal-supply  that  urged  the  merchants  to  build 
such  a  large  ship.  The  clumsy  material,  coal,  must 
still  be  an  element  of  ocean  navigation.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
steam  be  generated  by  the  heat  of  hydrogen,  or  mo- 
tion produced  by  electro-magnetism  or  the  active 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 


A  susceptibility  to  delicate  attentions — a  fine  sense 
of  the  numberless  and  exquisite  tcnderneMcs  of  man- 
ner and  thought — constitute,  in  the  minds  of  its 
possessors,  the  deepest  under-current  of  life,  the  felt 
and  treasured  but  unseen  and  inexpressible  richness 
of  affection.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the  characters  of 
men,  but  when  it  is,  it  outweighs  all  grosser  quali- 
ties. There  are  many  who  waste  and  lose  affections 
by  careless  and  often  unconscious  neglect.  It  is  not 
a  plant  to  grow  unteudcd ;  the  breath  of  indifference, 
or  a  rude  touch,  may  destroy  forever  its  delicate 
texture.  There  is  a  daily  attention  to  the  slight 
courtesies  of  life,  which  can  alone  preserve  the  first 
freshness  of  passion.  The  easy  surprises  of  plea- 
sure— earnest  cheerfulness  of  assent  to  slight  wishes— 
the  habitual  respect  to  opinions — the  polite  absti- 
nence from  personal  topics  in  the  presence  of  others- 
unwavering  attention  to  his  and  her  comfort,  abroad 
and  at  home — and  above  all,  the  careful  preservation 
of  those  proprieties  of  conversation  and  manner 
which  are  sacred  when  before  the  world — these  are 
some  of  the  secrets  of  that  rare  happiness  which  age 
and  habit  alike  fail  to  impair  or  diminish. 

"Why,  what  a  traveler  you  have  become!"  ax- 
claimed  an  officer  on  meeting  an  old  London  aeqaaint- 
ance  at  Constantinople,  the  other  day. 

»« To  tell  you  the  truth,"  was  the  fk-ank  reply,  "  I 
am  obliged  to  run  about  the  world  to  keep*  ahead  of 
my  character;  the  moment  it  overtakes  me,  I  am 
ruined ;  but  I  don't  care  who  knows  me,  so  long  at  I 
remain  incognito.^ 


It 


Punch  indulges  in  the  following  Connubial  Comui- 

drum. 

Which  is  of  greater  value,  prythee  say, 
The  Bride  or  Bridegroom ?— must  the  truth  be  told? 

Alas,  it  must !    The  Bride  is  given  away— 
Tha  Brfdegroom'a  often  rtgalarlj  aold. 


editob's   table. 
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When  Ronweaa  had  published  his  work  in  which  he 
iliowed  the  superiority  of  man  in  a  8tat«  of  nature 
orer  man  in  artificial  society,  Voltaire,  a  man  of 
sparkling  wit  and  the  very  antipodes  of  the  impas- 
sioned and  earnest  Geneyese,  let  him  know  that  he 
thooght  the  book  excellent — ^after  reading  it,  he  said 
he  felt  a  longing  to  go  on  all-fonrs !  This  is  admi- 
rably satirical ;— and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  ftinny 
enongh  to  provoke  laughter.  It  has  a  gay  eztrava- 
ganoe  which  is  irresistible. 


In  England  and  France,  people  seem  to  be  coming 
back  te  the  original  idea  of  Nature,  with  respect  to 
those  countries,  and  ignoring  all  authentic  history. 
In  the  beginning,  the  island  and  the  continent  were 
united — according  to  all  geologic  appearance;  and 
latterly,  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  union  has  been 
recurring  with  a  curious  kind  of  significance.  Eng- 
land and  France  are  not  alone  united  by  the  wonder- 
ful entente  cordiale  in  policy,  but  also  by  the  light- 
ning wires ;  and  now  there  is  a  proposal  to  bring  them 
still  closer  together  by  means  of  a  monster-tunnel 
under  the  Straits  of  Dorer !  Dr.  Payeme,  a  French- 
man, proposes  to  construct  it  with  submarine  boats, 
at  an  expense  of  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  By 
this  means  railway  trains  would  run  from  one  coun- 
try to  the  other  in  half  an  hour.  This  tunnel  would 
be  over  twenty  times  as  long  as  that  which  so  use- 
lessly runs  under  the  Thames. 


LIFE. 


At  morn— a  mountain  near  to  be  climbed  o'er, 

A  horn  of  plenty,  >engthening  evermore ; 

At  noon — the  countless  hour-sands  pouring  fast, 

Waves  that  we  scarce  can  see  as  they  run  past ; 

At  night — a  pageant  over  ere  begun, 

A  course  not  even  measured,  and  yet  run, 

A  short,  mysterious  tale,  suddenly  done. 

At  first — a  heap  of  treasure,  heaven  high ; 

At  last — ^a  failing  purse,  shrunk,  lean  and  beggarly. 


A  man  was  saying  at  his  club,  the  other  evening — 
that  during  his  travels  in  the  East,  not  long  since,  he 
saw  a  juggler  place  a  ladder  in  open  ground  on  one 
end,  mount  it  by  passing  through  the  rounds  and 
stand  upon  the  top.  H.  J.  who  was  present,  and  who 
is  famous  both  for  his  wit  and  his  incredulity,  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  '<  La!  bless  you,  I  have  seen  that 
done  several  times,  and  once  with  an  addition." 
"  What  was  that  ?"  said  the  first  story-teller.  "  Why, 
when  the  juggler  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  he 
pulled  it  up  after  him. 


>> 


It  has  been  said,  somewhere,  that  for  a  great  many 
people,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  had  ancestors.  We 
believe  the  philosophy  of  the  sentiment  is  good,  and 
sufficiently  elastic  to  stretch  over  other  propositions ; 
and  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  our- 
selves that  we  have  had  an  ancestral  literature.  In- 
stead of  making  our  literature,  we  take  it,  as  it  were, 
yeady  made,  and  try  to  apply  it  to  the  conditions  of 
a  aew  world,  a  new  principle  of  government,  a  new 
HMd  unparalleled  race  of  people  or  rather  nation  of 


people.  We  try  to  put  the  old  wine  into  our  new 
bottles.  Whatever  kind  of  indigenous,  truly  Amer- 
ican literature  shall  yet  be  found  amongst  us,  we 
hardly  as  yet  see  the  simple,  hardy  shoots  of  it  above 
ground,  among  the  big,  flaunting  stalks  of  the  im- 
ported sort.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  the  forms, 
and  themes ;  but  the  sentiment  and  the  original  style 
of  uttering  it. 

A  sick  man's  pun  must  necessarily  be  rather  feeble, 
on  the  principle  like  master  like  man.  The  follow- 
ing  lines  will  be  taken  with  due  allowance. 

An  eccentric  stranger,  afflicted  with  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  stopping  at  one  of  our  hotels,  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  early  one  morning  and 
sent  out  for  a  doctor.  The  physician  speedily  came 
and  prescribed.  When  the  stranger  handed  him  his 
fee,  he  remarked  with  a  quiziical  expression,  "  Doc- 
tor, this  I  suspect  is  the  first  cough-fee  you  have 
taken  to-day." 

A  European  traveler  declares  tliat  one  of  the  most 
curious  studies  in  the  United  States,  consists  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Americans.  Every  attitude  they 
assume  is  a  miracle  of  equilibrium,  a  brilliant  fiight 
of  the  most  fantastic  imagination.  As  a  general 
thing  they  put  their  legs  on  the  chimney  piece,  or 
against  a  stove-pipe,  but  always  higher  than  their 
heads.  On  one  occasion,  says  he,  being  on  board  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving this  custom  to  perfection. 

Attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  piano  in  the  lady's 
cabin,  there  was  a  general  rush  toward  the  spot. 
There  we  discovered  a  skinny  young  lady  with  a 
cracked  voice,  endeavoring  to  sing  *<  Hail  Columbia." 

Four  gentlemen  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin  which  supported  the 
ceiling.  Their  eight  legs  were  ranged  in  a  kind  of 
trophy  against  it,  and  at  such  a  height,  that  their 
bodies  were  entirely  out  of  their  chairs,  their  heads 
only  resting  on  the  back.  Another  gentleman,  in 
order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  singer,  had  seated 
himself  opposite  to  her,  reposing  his  legs  on  the 
piano,  and  thus  afibrding  her  an  agreeable  view  of 
the  soles  of  his  boots ;  a  sixth  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa,  whilst  a  seventh,  oh !  ho  was  the 
most  wonderful  of  all,  mounting  on  the  seat  of  his 
chair  and  tilting  it  against  the  wall,  he  had  quietly 
seated  himself  on  the  sharp  edge  of  its  high  back. 
Another  there  was  too,  who  not  knowing  how  to  dis- 
pose of  his  legs,  there  being  no  place  but  the  floor  on 
which  to  rest  them,  at  last  put  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  his  on  the  piano,  and  who 
appeared  nowise  startled  at  the  unusual  burthen  he 
was  called  on  to  bear. 

When  the  young  lady  ceased  her  song,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  approbation,  con- 
sisting in  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  knock- 
ing of  canes  on  the  floor,  and  fists  on  the  tables. 
My  wonderful  acrobatic  friend  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  forgetting  the  nicety  with  which  he  was 
balanced,  came  down  on  his  nose  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  that  prominent  /eatnre.    Bat^  vUbft^v^^so^ 
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interraptiiig  the  enthnslastio  ezpreisioi^  of  hif  ap- 
plaase,  be  picked  up  his  ohair  and  himself,  and 
showed  off  both  in  another  piotnresqae  and  perilous 
position,  no  less  diffionlt  to  describe  than  to  exeonte. 
If  the  Americans  oonld  choose  into  what  personage 
of  the  ancient  mythology  they  would  be  transformed 
it  would  most  certainly  be  Briareus,  for,  instead  of 
four,  he  had  a  hundred  legs  and  arms,  and  could  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  stretching. 

Look  at  the  career  of  man,  as  he  passes  through 
the  world ;  of  man,  Tisited  by  misfortune !  How 
often  is  he  left  by  his  fellow  men,  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  his  afflictions,  unheeded  and  alone !  One 
friend  of  his  own  sex  forgets  him,  another  abandons 
him,  a  third,  perhaps,  betrays  him;  but  woman, 
ftdthful  woman,  follows  him  in  his  affliction  with  un- 
shaken affection ;  brares  the  changes  of  his  feelings, 
of  his  temper,  embittered  by  the  disappointments  of 
the  world,  with  the  highest  of  all  virtue ;  a  resigned 
patience  ministers  to  his  wants,  evon  when  her  own 
are  hard  and  pressing;  she  weeps  with  him,  tear 
fbr  tear,  in  his  distress,  and  is  the  first  to  catch  and 
reflect  a  ray  of  Joy,  should  but  one  light  up  his 
countenance  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings ;  and  she 
never  leaves  him  in  his  misery  while  there  remains 
one  act  of  love,  duty,  or  compassion,  to  be  performed. 
And  at  the  last,  when  life  and  sorrow  cease  together, 
she  follows  him  to  the  tomb,  with  that  ardor  of  affec- 
tion which  death  itself  cannot  destroy. 

A  coquette  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  incarnation  of 
Oupid,  as  she  keeps  her  beau  in  a  quiver. 

The  following  is  a  translation  by  Mary  Hewitt,  of 
the  Morning  Song  of  Bellmann,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  lyrical  poems  of  Sweden.  It  is  said  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is 
sung  in  that  country,  by  high  or  low,  old  and  young, 
alike. 

Waken,  thou  fair  one !  up,  Amaryllis ! 

Morning  so  still  is ; 

Gool  is  the  gale : 

The  rainbows  of  heaven, 

With  its  hues  seven, 

Brightness  hath  given 

To  wood  and  dale. 
Sweot  Amaryllis,  let  me  convey  thee, 
In  Neptune's  arms  naught  shall  affray  thee ; 
Sleep's  god  no  longer  power  has  to  stay  thee, 
Over  tby  eyes  and  speech  to  prevail. 

Oome  out  a-flshing;  nets  forth  are  carrying; 

Gome  without  tarrying-* 

Hasten  with  me, 

Jerkin  and  vail  in — 

Oome  for  the  sailing, 

For  trout  and  grayling; 

Baits  will  lay  we. 
Awake,  Amaryllis '.  dearest,  awaken ; 
Let  me  not  go  forth,  by  thee  forsaken ; 
Our  eourte  among  dolphins  and  sirens  takeoi 
Onward  ahall  paddla  our  boat  to  tlia  tMi. 


Bring  rod  and  line— bring  nets  for  the  landing; 

Mom  is  expanding, 

Hasten  away ! 

Sweet !  in  denying, 

Frowning,  or  sighing — 

Gould'st  thou  be  trying 

To  answer  me  nay  ? 
Hence,  on  the  shallows,  our  little  boat  leaving, 
Or  to  the  Sound,  where  green  waves  are  heaving; 
Where  our  true  love  its  first  bond  was  weaving, 
Causing  to  Thirsis  so  much  dismay. 

Step  in  the  boat,  then !  both  of  us  singing, 

Love  afresh  springing, 

O'er  us  shall  reign. 

If  the  storm  rages, 

If  it  war  wages, 

Thy  love  assuages 

Terror  and  pain. 
Galm  'mid  the  billows'  wildest  commotion, 
I  would  defy  on  thy  bosom  the  ocean, 
Or  would  attend  thee  to  death  with  devotion : 
Sing,  oh,  ye  sirens,  and  mimic  my  strain ! 


We  do  not  know  whether  the  following  ia  new  to 
our  readers — but  we  have  never  met  it  in  an  Bnglish 
dress: 

An  inquisitive  foreigner,  who  had  been  introduced 
to  Alexander  Damas,  commenced  questioning  him 
upon  his  origin. 

<'You  are  a  quadroon,  M.  Dumas?"  began  the 
inquisitor. 

"I  am,  sir,"  replied  Dumas,  quietly,  who  never 
makes  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  pedigree. 

'*  And  your  father  ?"  pursued  his  inquiring  fHend. 

**  Was  a  mulatto,"  responded  Monte  Ghristo. 

"And  your  grandfather?" 

<*  Was  a  negro,"  replied  Dumas,  beginning  to  lose 
his  patience. 

"  Ah !  And  may  I  inquire  what  your  great-grand- 
father was?" 

"An  ape,  sir!"  exploded  Dumas,  with  a  fieree 
gesture  that  made  his  tormentor  recoil;  "an  ape, 
sir— my  pedigree  commences  where  yours  ends !" 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  on  orator,  in  the  heat  of 
democracy  and  party-spirit,  at  a  political  meeting, 
somewhere  in  Georgia;  "Gentlemen,  the  whigs  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  the  great 
republic  of  Rome  was  one  day  saved  from  the  ene- 
mies who  invaded  it  by  the  warning  voice  of  the 
geese  of  the  capitol.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  save  our 
country :  let  our  warning  voices  shout  aloud  to  be- 
ware of  the  whigs!  Yes,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  the 
geese  of  the  United  States,  and  save  our  glorious 
republic  from  ruin  and  the  whigs !" 

In  walking  along,  persons  who  are  thinking  of  the 
past,  oast  their  eyes  downwards ;  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  future,  raise  their  eyes  upwards; 
others,  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  pre 
sent,  look  atraight  before  them ;  and  those  who  art 
obaerved  to  look  here  and  there,  on  either  side,  my 
ba  oomider«d  as  thinking  of  nothing  at  all. 
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** Women,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "are  inclined  to  feathers;  when  day  dawns,  he  mnst  qait  the  pre- 
fall  in  lovo  with  priests  and  physicians,  because  of  mises,  and  an  officer  of  the  company  stands  at  tlie 
the  help  and  comfort  they  derive  from  both  in  peril-  door  to  receiye  the  rent  of  one  sapeok  each  for  the 
ens  moral  and  physical  maladies.  They  belieTe  in  night's  lodging.  In  deference,  no  doubt,  to  the  prin- 
the  presence  of  real  pity,  real  sympathy,  where  the  ciplo  of  equality,  half-plaoes  are  not  allowed,  and  a 
tone  and  look  of  each  have  become  merely  habitual  child  must  pay  the  same  as  a  grown  person, 
and  cony eniional — I  may  say,  professional.  On  the  <<0n  the  first  establishment  of  this  eminently 
other  hand,  women  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  philanthropic  and  moral  institution,  the  managers 
criminal  and  miserable  men,  out  of  the  pity  which,  of  it  used  to  furnish  each  of*  the  guests  with  a  coyer- 
in  our  sex,  is  akin  to  love,  and  out  of  the  power  of  ing,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  this  regn- 
bestowing  comfort  or  loye.  So,  in  the  first  instance,  lation,  for  the  communist  company  got  into  the  habit 
they  love  from  gratitude,  or  faith;  in  the  last,  from  of  carrying  off*  their  coycrlets  to  sell  them,  or  to  sup- 
compassion  or  hope."  ply  an  additional  garment  during  the  rigorous  col<f 

of  winter.    The  shareholders  saw  that  this  would 

As  metallic  pons  are  now  almost  uniyersally  adopt-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  they  should  be  ruined,  yet  to  give  no 

ed,  and  pure,  incorrosive  ink  nearly  an  impossibility,  covering  at  aU  would  have  been   too  cruel,  and 

thousands  of  our  readers  will  thank  us.for  the  follow-  go^roely  decent.     It  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  to 

ing: -To  prevent  any  ink  from  corroding  metallic  fl^^  ^^^  method  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the 

pens,  put  into  the  inkstand  or  the  bottle,  a  few  smaU  establishment  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  and  the 

nails,  or  broken  bits  of  pens,  (not  varnished,)  or  any  ^^y  j^  ^jji^j,  ^.^e  problem  was  solved,  was  this : 

other  pieces  of  unrusted  iron.    The  corrosivoness  of  „^^  immense  felt  coverlet,  of  such  gigantic  di- 

the  ink  becomes  expended  on  these  substances,  which  tensions  as  to  cover  the  whole  dormitory,  was  made, 

are  soon  covered  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  ^^  £^  ^^^  day-time  suspended  to  the  ceiling  like  a 

of  copper,  which  ordinarily  adheres  to  and  spoils  the  ^^^^  canopy.    When  everybody  had  gone  to  bed, 

peo.    By  this  simple  remedy,  you  can  always  have  that  is  to  say,  had  laid  down  upon  the  feathers,  the 

good  pens  and  ink,  and  save  any  amount  of  bad  counterpane  was  let  down  by  puUeys,  the  precaution 

temper.  having  been  previously  taken  to  make  a  number  of 

_.    ^-                ».      -              ,  ,.      *,            ..X  X.  holes  in  it  for  the  sleepers  to  put  their  heads  through, 

Id  tlio  convention  for  remodeling  the  constitution  .        ,.               .,     ,            ^     ir     a.-          a 

-  -          ...     ,„^  -rx     -n      ,,.                «  .,  m  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  suffocation.    As  soon 

of  Pennsylvania,  m  1790,  Dr.  Franklin  opposed  the  .*  •    j     ,.  i.f.x.      vi^-              tx-u-tj 

lA      »f         1..  1-         .J  jxt^  i^xi_    1     ',  ^       X.     ,^  as  it  IS  daylight,  the  phalanstenan  coverlet  IS  hoisted 

alteration,  which  provided  that  the  legislaCure  should  .       -f        •       , ».      i.             j          ^x.    ^ 

.                   'I     i.  .        ,                    ,   .           ,     X  tip  again,  after  a  signal  has  been  made  on  the  tam- 

be  -composed  of  two  houses ;    and  in  reply  to   a  .     ^         ,       ^,          ,              ,             j  .     .^   1.1. 

-A*         *.    * -.1-     j.«.     w         V.  1-         ij     Ia     J  tarn  to  awaken  those  who  are  asleep,  and  invite  them 

statement  of  the  difficulties  whith  would  attend  a  .     ,        ^v  •    u     j   v    1  •  .    ^i.    *•    ^i.               _j 

,     .  ,  ^.         .          ,              ,     ,         .,  .,              ,  to  draw  their  heads  back  into  the  teathers,  m  order 

legislation  of  one  house  only,  he  said  the  remedy  i.  *    v           u*  u    *v         1.      j  i_  •  *  j  •  *    *v 

°        .     -  A       1                   ,\  «     ,.,     x^     -^  .  /  no*  to  he  caught  by  the  neck  and  hoisted  into  the  air 


proposed  of  two  houses,  would  be  like  the  Dutch- 
man, who,  when  his  four-horse  wagon  was  stuck  in 
the  mad,  took  oflf  the  forward  pair  of  horses,  hitched 


with  the  coverlet.    This  immense  swarm  of  beggars 

is  then  seen  crawling  about  in  the  sea  of  dirty  fea- 

.,             vvj       J..         ..       ,       i^x*  thers,  and  inserting  themselves   again   into   their 

them  on  behind,  and  then  whipped  up  both  ways.  •       v,                         *       .       ,,.    •      •  . 

re        f              •/  miserable  rags,  preparatory  to  gathering  into  groupa 

„     .              X,    X  1             .,    .:m   .x^        .  XI    r^  *od  dispersing  about  the  various  quarters  of  the 

Having  recently  taken  a  rail-ride  through  the  Cen-  .          ^'^       11.,     /.i            ._/,              au- 

.    ,  -,,            „  , .                             ..,.,%,          -  town,  to  seek  by  lawful  or  unlawful  means  their 

tral  Flowery  NaUon,  m  company  with  M.  Huo— who  .        b  *  te       " 

is  a  wit  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  missionary — 

we  have  brought  away  a- few  queer  odds  and  ends,  ^^^  ^^  g^op  a  dokut  from  BBATiira. 

which  we  are  sure  will  amuse  our  readers.  ,.~,                        ,                  *    1..  x                 ^ 

"One  evemng,  when  our  oatechist  was  vaunting 

FOUEiERisM  m  PRACTICE.  the  quaUties  of  his  ass,  we  oould  not  help  interrupt- 

"  There  exists  at  Pekin  a  phalanstexy  which  snr-  ing  him. 

passes  in  eccentricity  all  that  the  fertile  imagination  "  *  Your  ass,'  said  we,  <  is  an  abominable  brute. 

of  Courier  could  have  conceived.    It  is  called  Ei-  During  the  whole  Journey  he  has  prevented  onr 

mao-fan,  that  is,  <<  House  of  the  Hens'  Feathers."  gettinga  wink  of  sleep.' 

^y  dint  of  carrying  out  the  laws  of  progress,  the  ''  'Why  did  not  yon  tell  me  so  before?'  said  the 

Chinese  have  found  means  to  furnish  to  the  poorest  oatechist;  *I  would  soon  have  stopped  his  singing.' 

of  the  community  a  warm  feather-bed,  for  the  small  '*  As  the  ancient  schoolmaster  was  somewhat  of  a 

consideration  of  one-fifth  of  a  farthing  per  night,  wag,  and  indulged  occasionally  in  a  small  joke,  we 

This  marvelous  establishment  is  simply  composed  of  took  little  notice  of  his  reply,  but  that  night  we  slept 

one  great  hall,  and  the  floor  of  this  great  hall  is  quite  soundly. 

jovered  over  its  whole  extent  by  one  vast  thick  layer  "  '  Well,  did  the  ass  make  a  noise  last  night?'  said 

of  feathers.    Mendicants  and  vagabonds  who  have  no  he,  when  we  met  in  the  morning. 

other  domicile,  come  to  pass  the  night  in  this  immense  '< '  Perhaps  not ;  at  all  events,  we  oertainly  did  not 

dormitory.      Men,  women  and  children,  old  and  hear  him.' 

young,  all  without  exception,  are  admitted.    Com-  ''  <No,  no;  I  think  not;  I  saw  to  that  before  I 

mnnism  prevails  in  the  full  force  and  rigor  of  the  ex-  went  to  bed.    You  must  have  noticed,'  he  eontinned, 

preasion.    Every  one  settles  himself  and  makes  his  *  that  when  an  ass  is  going  to  bray,  he  always  begins 

Mil  as  well  as  he  can  for  the  night  in  this  oeeaii  o£  by  raiting  hi«  tail|  and  he  keeps  it  extendftl^ngaMBe* 
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tally  as  long  as  his  song  lasts.  To  insure  his  silence, 
therefore,  ^oa  have  only  to  tie  a  large  stone  to  the 
end  of  his  tail,  so  that  he  cannot  raise  it.* 

*'We  smiled,  without  reply,  thinking  this  was 
another  piece  of  pleasantry ;  but  he  cried — 

t(  ( Come,  now,  and  see ;  yoa  can  easily  oonyinee 
yoorsclyes.' 

*'  And,  accordingly,  we  followed  him  to  the  court- 
yard, where  we  beheld,  sure  enough,  iho  poor  ass 
with  a  large  stone  attached  to  his  tail,  and  with  the 
air  of  haying  entirely  lost  his  accustomed  spirita* 
flis  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  ears  hung 
4own,  his  whole  appearance  denoted  humility  and 
dejection.  We  felt  quite  compassionate  toward  him, 
and  begged  his  master  to  untie  the  stone  directly ; 
and,  as  soon  as  ever  he  felt  his  musical  appendage  at 
liberty,  the  creature  rais^sd,  first  his  head,  then  his 
ears,  then  his  t&il,  and  ac  last  l^gan  to  bray  with  all 
his  wonted  enthusiasm." 

WHAT  THET  THINK  OF  WOVEN. 

'<  Master  Ting,  in  speaking  with  us  concerning  the 
Leang-ohan  demonstration,  mentioned  it  as  such  an 
enormity,  that  it  is  eyident  what  is  the  yalue  of 
women  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese. 

<<'As  we  were  leaying  Leang-ohan,'  said  he, 
*  when  we  passed  through  that  street  where  there 
were  so  many  women  assembled,  I  heard  it  said  that 
they  were  Christians.     Isn't  that  nonsense?' 

"»No,  certainly;  it  was  the  truth.  They  were 
Christians.' 

**  Master  Ting  looked  stupefied  with  astonishment, 
and  his  arms  fell  down  by  his  side.  *  I  don't  under- 
stand that,'  said  he.  *I  haye  heard  you  say  that 
people  become  Christians  to  saye  their  souls.  Is 
that  it?' 

"  *  Yes ;  that  is  the  object  we  propose  to  our- 
selyes.' 

"  <  Then  what  can  the  women  become  Christians 

for?' 
** « What  for?  To  saye  their  souls,  like  the  men.' 
«**But  tbey  have  no  souls,'  said  Master  Ting, 
stepping  back  a  pace,  and  folding  his  arms ;  *  women 
haye  no  souls.  You  can't  make  Christians  of  them.' 
♦*We  endeayored  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the 
worthy  man  upon  this  point,  and  to  give  him  some 
few  sounder  ideas  on  the  subject  of  women's  souls ; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  we  succeeded.  The 
very  notion  tickled  his  fancy  so  much,  that  he  laughed 
with  all  his  might.  <  Nevertheless,' he  said,  after 
haying  listened  to  our  dissertation,  <  I  will  be  sure  to 
recollect  what  you  have  been  telling  me,  and,  when 
I  get*  home  again  to  my  family,  I  will  tell  my  wife 
that  she  has  got  asoul.  She  will  be  alittle  astonished 
I  think.'  " 

cat's-btb  clock. 

«  One  day,  when  we  went  to  pay  a  yisit  to  some 
families  of  Chinese  Christian  peasants,  we  met,  near 
a  ftum,  a  young  lad,  who  was  taking  a  buifalo  to 
grase  along  our  path.  We  asked  him  carelessly,  as 
we  passed,  whether  it  was  yet  noon.  The  child 
nisad  hit  head  to  look  at  the  ion,  bat  it  was  hidden 


behind  thick  clouds,  and  he  could  read  no  answer 
there. 

**  <  The  sky  is  so  cloudy,'  said  he,  <  but  wait  a  m<H 
ment;'  and  with  these  words,  he  ran  toward  the 
fium,  and  came  back  a  few  minutes  afterward  witk 
a  cat  in  his  arms.  *  Look  here,'  said  he ;  *  it  is  not 
noon  yet ;'  and  he  showed  us  the  cat's  eyes,  by  push- 
ing  up  the  lids  with  his  hands.  We  looked  at  the 
child  with  surprise,  but  he  was  eyidently  in  earnest ; 
and  the  cat,  though  astonished,  and  not  much 
pleased  at  the  experiment  made^n  her  eyes,  be- 
haved with  most  exemplary  complaisance. 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  we,  <  thank  you ;'  and  he  then 
let  go  the  cat,  who  made  her  escape  pretty  quickly, 
and  we  continued  our  route. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  we  had  not  at  all  understood 
the  proceeding ;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  question  the 
little  pagan,  lest  he  should  find  out  that  we  were 
Europeans,  by  our  ignorance.  As  soon  as  ever  we 
reached  the  farm,  howeyer,  we  made  haste  to  ask 
our  Christians  whether  they  could  tell  the  olock  by 
looking  into  a  cat's  eyes.  They  seemed  surprised  at 
the  question ;  but  as  there  was  no  danger  in  oonfesa* 
ing  to  them  our  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  the 
cat's  eyes,  we  related  what  had  just  taken  place. 
That  was  all  that  was  necessary;  our  complaisant 
neophites  immediately  gave  chase  to  all  the  cats  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  brought  us  three  or  four, 
and  explained  in  what  manner  they  might  be  made 
use  of  for  watches.  They  pointed  out  that  the  pupil 
of  their  eyes  wont  on  constantly  growing  narrows 
until  twelve  o'clock,  when  they  became  like  a  fine 
line,  as  thin  as  a  hair,  drawn  perpendicularly  across 
the  eye,  and  that  after  twelve  the  dilatation  reooAi- 
monced. 

<<  When  we  had  attentively  examined  the  eyes  of 
all  the  cats  at  our  disposal,  we  concluded  that  H 
was  past  noon,  as  all  the  eyes  perfectly  agreed  upon 
the  point. 

"  We  have  had  some  hesitation  in  speaking  of  this 
Chinese  discovery,  as  it  may,  doubtless,  tend  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  clock-making  trade,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  sale  of  watches ;  but  all  conndera- 
tions  must  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  All 
important  discoveries  tend  in  the  first  instance  to  in- 
jure private  interests,  and  we  hope,  nevertheless, 
that  watches  will  continue  to  be  made,  because, 
among  the  number  of  persons  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  hour,  there  will,  most  likely,  be  some  who  will 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  run  after  the  cat, 
or  who  may  fear  some  danger  to  their  own  eyes  from 
too  close  an  examination  of  hers." 

A  LBARNBD  VANDABIN'S  VISTAKB. 

'<  The  Christian  religion  is  designated  in  China  as 
Tien-tchou-kiao,  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  of  Heaven ;  the  idea  of  God  being  expressed  by 
the  word  Tien-tohou.  One  day  we  were  speaking  of 
religion  with  a  really  superior  sort  of  mandarin,  a 
very  intelligent  fellow.  He  asked  us  who  was  that 
Tien-tehou,  whom  the  Christians  adore  and  invoke, 
and  who  had  promised  to  render  them  rich  and 
happy  ia  laeh  an  extraordinary  manner.  ' 
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"  *Whj,*  said  we,  *  do  you,  a  learned  man  of  the 
first  class,  a  well-instrnoted  man,  and  one  who  has 
read  the  books  of  our  religion,  do  you  ask  this?  Do 
yon  not  know  who  is  the  Tien  tchou  of  the  Ghris- 
Uaas?' 

**  *  Ah,  yon  are  right,'  said  he,  patting  his  hand  to 
^  forehead,  as  if  to  recall  a  half-yanishing  recol- 
leetion;  *yon  are  right,  I  ought  to  know;  bat  I 
rtally  had  forgotten  all  about  this  Tien-tohoa.' 

<*  *  Well,  you  know  now ;  who  is  he  then?' 

•*  <  Oh,  to  be  sure,  eyerybody  knows— he  is  the 
Bmperor  of  the  French  I'  " 

NATIONAL  PEBFUXXS. 

"Travelers  in  remote  countries  have  often  re- 
marked, that  most  nations  have  an  odor  which  is 
peoaliar  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  ne- 
gro, the  Malay,  the  Tartar,  the  Thibetan,  the  Hin- 
doo, the  Arab,  and  the  Ohinese.  The  country  itself 
eren,  the  soil  on  which  they  dwell,  diffuses  an  analo- 
goiiB  exhalation,  which  is  especially  obsenrable  in 
the  morning,  in  passing  either  through  town  or 
ooantry ;  bat  a  new-comer  is  much  more  sensible  of 
it  than  an  old  resident,  as  the  sense  of  smell  becomes 
gradually  so  accustomed  to  it  as  no  longer  to  per- 
oeireit. 

The  Chinese  say  they  perceiye  also  a  peculiar  odor 
in  an  European,  but  one  less  powerful  than  that  of 
the  other  nations  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
'It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  traversing  the 
yarious  provinces  of  China,  we  were  never  recognised 
by  any  one  except  by  the  doga,  which  barked  con- 
tinually at  us,  and  appeared  to  know  that  we  were 
foreigners.  We  had  indeed  completely  the  appear- 
anee  of  true  Chinese,  and  only  an  extremely  delicate 
ioent  could  discover  that  we  did  not  really  belong  to 
the  *  central  nation.'  " 

Talleyrand,  being  bothered  with  importunate  ques- 
tions, by  a  squinting  man,  concerning  his  broken  leg, 
replied — **  It  is  crooked  as  you  see." 

"I  was  at  Philippe's,"  (a  celebrated  Parisian 
restaurant)  says  Bristed,  <'  in  '51,  when  an  extem. 
pore  bet  was  decided,  not  exactly  like  qur  Count 
Qaelquechose's,  but  interesting  too  in  its  way.  A 
Mississippi  gentleman  won  a  big  pile.  He  bet  that 
he  would  bring  five  hundred  drops  out  of  an  empty 
bottle,  from  which  the  lost  supernaculum  had  been 
drained. 

"It  was  done  in  the  fairest  way,  without  any 
dodge,  on  the  purest  natural  phiosophical  principles. 
The  secret  is  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
still  remaining  in  the  bottle,  only  it  is  dispersed  all 
orer  the  inside  surface  in  homoeopathic  particles,  too 
minute  to  be  poured  out  in  any  ordinary  way.  You 
take  the  bottle,  hold  it  nearly  horizontally,  shako  it 
up  well,  and  strike  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  re- 
peatedly on  your  hand.  After  you  have  manipulated 
it  in  this  way  for  a  minute  or  two  (the  length  of  time 
dapends  on  the  performer's  skill),  the  moisture  be- 
ooUeoted  and  condensed  in  the  neck,  and  then 


you  can  Jerk  out  upon  a  plate  or  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  more  drops  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  than  yoa 
can  count  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  made  quite  a 
sensation  at  the  time,  but  soon  spread  about.  A 
Frenchman  who  was  with  as  exhibited  the  trick  next 
night  at  the  Maison  d'Or." 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  either  by  the 
thirst  after  fame — the  aspirings  of  ambition — ^the  de- 
sire for  riches,  or  the  dread  of  poverty. 

An  old  Scotch  paper  tells  the  following  story  of 
stuffing  a  goose : 

A  man  and  his  wife,  two  relics  of  the  old  school, 
who  reside  at  Barnsley,  bethought  themselves  the 
other  day,  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage, 
that  they  would  have  a  goose  for  dinner.  The  wife, 
with  no  smaU  degree  of  consequence,  went  to  market 
and  purchased  one;  and  on  her  return  home  the 
said  to  her  husband, 

"Now,  Willie,  my  lad,  what  is  it  to  be  stuflft 
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Owt  ats  green,  Sallie,  my  lass,"  replied  the  de- 
lighted husband,  who  marched  off  to  his  work,  in 
expectation  of  returning  at  noon  to  a  glorious  din- 
ner. The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  off  Willie  started, 
snuffing  his  nose  as  he  trudged  along,  fancying  he 
smelt  the  stuffing.  Grace  having  been  said,  Willie 
commenced  carving  the  goose,  and  Sallie  held  her 
plate  for  a  leg. 

"Stop  a  bit,  my  lass,"  said  Willie,  "wot's  this 
here  ?"  pulling  a  quantity  of  green  worsted  from  the 
inside  with  his  fork. 

"  Why,  staffing  to  be  sure,  Willie ;  didna  tha salt 
were  to  be  stuff t  wi  owt  at  wor  green?  and  we'd 
nowt  else  i't  house  at  were  green  but  that."  She 
had  appropriated  a  part  of  her  petticoat. 

Firtworis  are  the  only  moral  popular  amusements, 
they  direct  all  glances  heavenwards. 

A  quizzical  friend  was,  the  other  morning,  ex\joy- 
ing  himself  in  a  late  sleep,  when  there  was  a  loud 
ring  at  his  door  bell. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  somniferous  indi- 
vidual, as  he  started  from  the  bed,  and  thrust  his 
nightrcapped  head  out  of  the  window. 

"I'm  the  baker,  and  have  brooght  your  broakfjsst 
roll,"  was  the  reply. 

"The  breakfast  roll!"  exclaimed  somniferous, 
"  small  and  beautifully  less,  no  doubt ;  put  it  through 
the  keyhole!" 

This  story  reminds  us  of  another  left-hand ed«oom- 
pliment,  paid  by  an  acquittance  of  ours  who  had 
occasion  to  go  to  a  grocer  for  a  pound  of  tea.  When 
the  article  was  all  done  up,  he  took  the  package  and 
turning  it  over  in  his  hand,  he  smilingly  said  to  the 
grocer,  "Hyson,  you've  done  this  thing  nicely,  very 
nicely.  Hang  me,  if  you  don't  put  up  a  pound  of 
tea  in  the  smallest  package  I  ever  saw !" 

Life  is  a  business  in  which  we  do  not  clear  our 
expenses. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BiircE  our  last  Bummary,  the  early  promiie  of  vege- 
table natare  reapeoting  the  most  important  interests 
of  our  country  has  been  nniyersally  oonfirmed  and 
redeemed  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  products. 
The  journals  of  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
bear  witness  that  the  rains  of  the  opening  summer 
have  covered  the  land  with  fertility  as  with  a  gar- 
ment, and  the  cereal  harvest  promises  to  be  a  rica 
one.  The  cotton  crop  also  Justifies  the  most  favor- 
able anticipations,  in  general.  Next  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  interest  come  those  of  our  political 
parties.  The  Know  Nothings  have  been  bestirring 
themselves.  They  have  not  only  been  enerjeotic  and 
demonstrative  themselves,  but  have  produced  energy 
and  demonstration  in  the  other  sections  of  politics, 
North  and  South.  The  Philadelphia  Convention 
framed  its  platform,  advocating  the  fittest  men  for 
Americ&n  offices,  and  ignoring  the  abolition  element 
and  the  Massachusetts  brotherhood.  New  York 
went  with  Philadelphia.  Georgia  has  had  her 
Democratic  Convention,  in  which  she  adheres  to  the 
action  of  the  last  Congress  respecting  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  aot,  and  maintains  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
people  under  the  constitution.  There  was  also  a 
threat  of  retaliation  on  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 
With  respect  to  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws  lately 
passed  in  several  states,  there  has  been  exhibited  a 
strong  feeling  of  impalicnco  against  their  sumptuary 
character.  The  law,  which  can  furnish  men  with  as 
many  interpretations  as  the  Qospel,  has  been  appeal- 
ed to,  and  a  great  many  lawyers  have  discovered 
flaws  and  loop-holes  enough  in  the  acts  of  the  states 
to  vitiatA  these  in  a  great  degree,  and  set  the  vari- 
ously disposed  members  of  society  together  by  the 
ears.  If  the  men  of  the  bar  are  threatened  with  a 
lessening  of  their  practice  in  one  line  of  life,  they 
are  sure,  in  another  sense,  to  be  up  to  their  ejea  in 
all  sorts  of  belligerent  work.  Chicanery  and  sub- 
terfuge will  flourish  like  a  pair  of  green  bay  trees : 
the  honorable  advocates  of  temperance  will  drink 
water,  and  the  other  party  will  drink  schnapps  and 
lager  beer,  in  the  confusion.  One  great  demorali- 
sation will  ha  substituted  for  another. — The  attempt 
of  the  British  to  enlist  men  in  this  country  has  been 
everywhere  met  by  the  interference  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  arrest  of  the  agenta  and  their  work. 
Toward  the  close  of  last  month  an  American  revenue 
cnttef  detained  the  brig  Buffalo,  going  from  New 
York  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  number  of  persons  on 
board  who  claimed  the  protection  of  our  flag.  They 
were  brought  away  to  work  on  a  railway,  and  feared 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  Crimea. — In  the  beginning 
of  June  the  American  ships  Relsase  and  AretiCf  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieut.  H.  Hartatein,  set  out 
from  New  York  for  the  frosen  regions  in  search  of 
Dr.  Kane  and  his  companions.  The  expedition  took 
up  to  the  north  a  tablet  to  be  erected  on  Beeohy 
IsUad,  near  the  memorial  of  Lieut.  Belot,  to  the 
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memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Crosier,  Fit^aaai, 
and  all  who  went  up  in  the  Erebus  and  Terrof. 
Lady  Franklin,  surrendering  all  hope  al  laoti,  r^ 
queated  the  stone  should  be  placed  in  tha4  island  bj 
Lieut,  fiartstein. — Governor  Keeder  and  other 
cers  have  been  suspended  from  their  offices  in '. 
for  their  land  purchases. — On  28th  of  June,  tlia  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore  and  adjacent  places  were  astonifhod 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  shook  tha 
dwellings,  and  caused  much  fear  and  excitement.— 
News  from  California  is  of  the  average  order,  and 
shows  that  things  were  as  usual  prosperous  al  tha 
mines.  The  law  against  gambling  had  oome  into 
operation,  and  several  saloons  were  shut  up.  Pafa 
A  Bacon  showed  that  they  had  assets  more  than  sn^ 
flcient  to  meet  all  claims  on  them. — The  rebellion 
of  the  Sioux  tribes  is  giving  the  United  Stateo  autho- 
rities some  trouble.  Col.  Cook  and  four  companies 
of  dragoons  had  gone  against  them  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, intending  to  fight  them  on  the  Plains.  On 
29th  of  May,  Col.  Fauntleroy  attacked  a  oamp  of 
Utahs,  near  Arkansas  river,  and  killed  forty  of  them, 
taking  six  prisoners.  It  is  likely  these  wild  tribes 
will  be  chastised  into  submission.  The  expedition 
was  proceeding  toward  Fort  Laramie,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  Indians,  and  even  reported  to  bo 
in  their  hands. 


NEIGHBORING  STATES. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Mexico  show  Santa  Anna 
victorious.  He  had  gone  with  his  army  from  Mexico 
to  Morelia,  from  which  place  he  advanced  against 
the  rebel  Pueblita.  The  latter  was  defeated  in  a 
decisive  manner,  and  2000  of  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners.  As  they  were  escorted  into  Morelia  they 
very  wisely  shouted  vivas  fur  Santa  Anna,  and  de- 
nounced all  revolutions  and  revolutionists.  After 
this,  which  took  place  on  18th  May,  the  Dictatol^ 
prepared  to  proceed  against  Comonfort,  who  was 
said  to  bo  encamped  at  Ario  with  2500  men.  An- 
other body  of  insurgents,  under  Degollado,  was  pur- 
sued by  General  Tavera  ani  routed  at  Pitsajnea. 
Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  forty  of  them  shot 
Meantime  Santa  Anna  had  purchased  steamers  in 
St.  Thomas  and  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading the  port  of  Aoapulco,  and  so  sealing  the  oeean 
against  Alvares.  The  latter  was  busy  issuing  pro- 
clamations, giving  privileges  of  gold  districts,  and 
inviting  foreigners  to  come  and  work  them. 

In  Ouba  the  government  continued  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  Africans  called  emanripado*.  Over 
3400  of  them  had  recently  arrived  in  seven  vessels.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Creoles,  fearing  to  be  swamped 
by  that  sable  importation,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  do  anything  for  their  own  relief,  have  ap]^ed 
to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  abolition  societies  of 
England  and  France  for  help.  It  is  said  a  Club  of 
Independence  has  been  established  with  these  views. 
There  is  no  more  talk  of  the  Blaok  Warriojr  budiMSit 
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«nd  a  Inll,  like  a  quiet  cloud,  has  settled  over  that 
Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua  have  been 
in  the  throes  of  a  Presidential  election.  But  they 
•re  threatened  with  something  which  promises  to  be 
of  greater  interest  than  any  of  their  native  party 
vtmggles.  Two  Americans  have  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  state  with  bodies  of  colonists — Col.  Walker 
from  San  Francisco  and  Col.  Kinney  from  New  York. 
General  CastlUon,  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  invited  Walker,  and  promised  him 
73,000  acres  of  pnblfc  land.  Col.  Kinney's  ezpe- 
dition  from  New  York  was  interfored  with  by  the 
aathorities,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  himself  off 
bj  ui  evasion,  with  an  understanding  that  those 
Joined  with  him  shonld  do  the  same,  and  meet  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus.  He  is 
•aid  to  have  purchased,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Fabens, 
land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 
A  good  deal  is  expected  from  the  conjunction  of  those 
adventurous  colonels,  who  proceed  by  way  of  two 
oceans  to  change  the  destiny  of  that  part  of  the 
Iithmus.    No  doubt, 

The  dark  shall  bo  bright, 

And  the  wrong  shall  be  right. 

When  Walker's  right  and  Kinney's  might 

Meet  on  Nicaragua's  height ! 

Kinney  wrote  a  letter  to  Walker,  speaking  with  hope 
of  the  colonization  of  Central  America  by  good  Ame- 
rican citizens,  and  offering  many  advantages. 

The  Congress  of  New  Gratiada  abolished  the  insti- 
tution of  a  "state  religion,"  on  14th  May.  There 
shall  be  no  farther  interferenoe  of  the  authorities 
with  the  religions  of  the  country.  Churches  and 
communions  of  all  sects  may  be  incorporated  by  law, 
and  these  sects  may  have  their  own  grave-yards  also. 
New  Granada  now  boasts  of  religious  liberty  and  a 
great  rail-road — and  is  to  those  Spanish  states  in  the 
neighborhood,  what  Sardinia  is  in  Italy.  Congress 
has  passed  a  law,  applying  the  products  of  the  rul* 
road  to  the  payment  of  the  national  expenses.  The 
Isthmian  railway  was  going  on  prosperously. 

Bolivia  was  preparing  to  elect  her  President — 
Beliu  will  probably  be  the  man.  The  republic  of 
Chili  was  progressing  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  im* 
provement.  Peru  was  occupied  with  the  difficult 
question  of  its  political  organization.  A  Convention 
for  the  purpose  was  appointed  for  June.  The  Con- 
stf  tntional  Assembly  of  Buenoa  Ayres  was  in  session. 
The  French  government  had  claimed  that  French 
residents  should  be  indemnified  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  late  revolution.  It  was  reported  that  France 
and  England  recommended  that  state  to  absorb  the 
Banda  Oriental. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
That  dreary  procrastinated  farce,  the  Vienna  Con- 
Arence  Convention,  came  to  an  end  on  4th  of  June, 
after  a  thousand  delays,  demurs,  amendments,  pro- 
ieats,  expositions,  and  so  forth.  The  western  powers 
dadiad  to  dlminiah  the  armaments  and  general  finroe 


of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Russia  was  resolved 
they  should  not  be  diminished.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  Russian  empire  shall  bo  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  third-rate  power  or  not.  The  sword  alone 
can  decide  this.  Since  the  superseding  of  General 
Canrobert  and  the  appointment  of  General  Pelissier 
as  commander  of  the  French  forces  before  Sebasto- 
pol,  the  operations  of  the  siege  have  become  more 
bloody.  The  Russians  occupy  the  forts  and  earth- 
works round  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  and  with  the 
most  persevering  spirit  resist  the  French  attacks,  or 
harass  the  enemy  with  their  own.  Day  and  ni^t, 
the  cannon  and  musketry  of  this  most  remarkable 
siege  of  modem  times,  are  roaring  in  front  of  the 
besieged  fortress.  On  25th  May  the  French  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  desperate  struggle  and  great  loss,  in 
establishing  themselves  in  a  Place  d^armss  in  front 
of  their  position.  On  6lh  and  7th  of  June,  Pelissier 
ordered  another  bloody  assault  on  the  Mamalon 
Tower  and  the  White  Works,  and  after  a  fight  which, 
in  ferocity,  duration  and  destruction  of  life,  may 
rank  with  some  of  the  chief  baMles  of  the  age,  got 
possession  of  them.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
great.  At  the  same  time  the  French  had  advanced 
their  position  so  far,  that  they  can  water  their  horses 
in  the  Tchemaya,  lately  within  the  Russiah  Unas. 
Though  the  French  bore  the  brunt  of  the  siege,  the 
English  were  not  idle,  but  also  suffered  in  a  great 
many  assaults.  On  25th  of  May,  a  naval  expedition 
of  English  and  French  war  vessels  entered  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  captured  Kertch,  destroying  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Russian  shipping  at  that  place,  at 
Taganrog,  Marioupal,  Genitsch,  and  other  ports. 
The  Russians  retired  from  Anapa.  The  English 
blockading  squadron,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  an- 
chored off  Crunstadt  on  8th  of  June — forming  a  line 
across  the  bay  from  shore  to  shore.  There,  and  in 
all  the  harbors  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  fortifica- 
tions are  held  in  readiness  to  meet  any  assault  or 
attempt  at  invasion.  The  large  British  ships  draw 
too  much  water  before  Cronstadt.,  and  cannot  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  to  use  their  cannons.  Flat- 
bottomed  gun-boats  are  on  their  way  from  England, 
and  till  they  begin  to  play,  the  armed  masonry  of 
the  Czar  bids  secure  defiance  to  the  armaments  of 
the  western  powers.  The  Czar,  in  view  of  a  bom- 
bardment and  its  consequences,^  has  ordered  the 
Russian  ships  of  war  at  Cronstadt  to  be  scuttled  and 
sunk,  reserving  a  few  liners  as  batteries.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Czar  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  is  appa- 
rent to  all  the  world.  He  speaks  of  his  father  as  the 
blessed  and  benign  Nicholas — a  sort  of  militaxy 
saint,  whose  policy  and  will  it  will  be  the  pious  duty 
of  his  Romanoff  children  to  carry  out  in  all  their 
imperial  spirit  and  significancy.  Austria  has  refused 
to  draw  a  sword  against  Alexander,  and  England 
and  France  are  too  helpless  and  cowardly  to  resent 
the  palpable  trickery  of  Francis  Joseph.  For,  should 
they  defy  Austria  also^Prussia  being  always  on  the 
side  of  the  Czar— they  would  be  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  European  democracy ;  and  the  benign  John  Bull 
and  his  imperial  friend  hate  the  peoples  far  worse 
than  they  hate  the  Romanoffs.  Next  tA  T^\VK)>^3Mt 
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most  helpless  and  eontemptible  power  in  finrope  is 
Great  Britain,  at  this  present  moment. 

In  England  a  great  ontery  has  been  raised  against 
the  management  of  the  war,  and  a  reform  partj  has 
arisen — with  Mr.  Layard  as  its  ohief  spokesman — 
demanding  that  the  untitled  classes  shall  get  a  little 
more  to  do  in  the  basinees  of  government,  and  a  fairer 
share  of  the  public  salaries.  This  agitation  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  war,  for  it  will  not  remove  the  aris- 
tocratic managers  of  it ;  and  even  if  it  conld,  it  may 
only  result  in  a  still  more  blundering  conduct  of 
the  war ;  seeing  that  the  English  are  not  at  all  ready 
to  carry  it  on,  on  the  proper  principles.  They  are  not 
ready  to  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Eastern  Europe — one  cause  for  which  is,  in  their 
alliance  with  the  French  despot ;  and  another  is,  the 
fact  that  our  island  relatives  could  not  do  without  an 
aristocracy,  which  they  were  always  accustomed  to. 
Prince  Albert  lately  came  forward  and  spoke  for  the 
Palmerston  ministry,  deprecating  any  violent  inter- 
ference of  the  public,  and  showing  how  the  secret 
strategy  of  government  should  not  be  blasoned  round 
in  the  newspapers,  and  its  efficiency  thus  diminished. 
This  speech  had  a  great  effect.  Mr.  Layard  is  no 
match  for  the  Prince ;  and  things  will  get  along  in 
the  good  old  aristo<oraMc  fashion,  which  has  such  a 
charm  in  it.  Indeed,  there  is  a  leaning  to  aristo- 
cracy in  human  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  have  been 
very  proud  to  see  how  the  ez-presidents,  Van  Buren 
and  Fillmore,  were  received  at  the  English  eourt  the 


other  day,  and  how  they  dined  witb  the  Qne^  la 
court  dresses,  and  so  forth. 

Spain  has  been  agitated  by  a  number  of  little  Oai^ 
list  conspiracies;  and  the  Espartero  ministry  was 
trying  to  effect  reforms  against  the  will  of  Qoeea 
Isabella.  The  Oortes  lately  passed  a  bill  for  tlia 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property,  which  greatly 
offended  the  clergy  and  the  Pope.  Esparteio  had 
an  interview  with  the  Queen,  demanding  her  sigii*- 
ture  to  this.  She  refused  and  expostulated,  and  tlie 
minister  was  forced  to  tell  her  that  she  was  putting 
her  crown  in  danger.  She  still  refused  to  sign,  say- 
ing she  should  thereby  be  violating  her  treaty  with 
the  Pope;  and  then  Marshal  O'Donnel  was  intio> 
duced,  who  told  her  boldly  that  if  she  did  not  aiga, 
the  Oortes  would  resolve  itself  into  a  National 
Oonvention !  After  this  Queen  Isabella,  taking  har 
pen,  signed  in  tears  and  under  protest,  as  Mary  8ta* 
art  of  old  signed  her  abdication  in  the  Gaille  of 
Lochleven.  It  was  a  suggestive  piece  of  bnsincM, 
showing  that  monarchy  in  Spain  has,  in  a  great  mai^ 
sure,  fallen  in  the  dirt. 

In  Sardinia  also,  the  Pope  has  got  a  heavy  blow 
and  a  great  discouragement.  Nunneries  and  eon- 
vents  are  suppressed — except  those,  the  members  oi 
which  teach  French  or  attend  the  sick.  No  more 
lasy  beatitude  in  Sardinia — no  more  secluded  path- 
ways to  heaven  from  that  place.  It  is  thought  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  will  be  launched  over 
Sardinia. 
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The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  John 
S,  C.  Abbott.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
New  York :  Harper  4*  Bros.  2  vols.  Svo. 
This  work,  as  half  the  country  knows,  was  origi- 
nally published  in  Harper's  Magasine.  It  is  now 
issued  in  two  handsome  octavos,  and  illustrated  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wood  cuts.  The  book  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  The  com- 
mencing and  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
prefuse  indicate  his  position  in  regard  to  Napoleon ; 
and  much  as  they  may  astound  every  reader  of  com- 
mon knowledge  of  history  and  common  knowledge 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
author  believes  what  he  states.  *<The  history  of 
Napoleon,"  he  says,  *<has  often  been  written  by  his 
enemies.  This  narrative  is  ttom  the  pen  of  one  who 
reveres  and  loves  the  Emperor.  The  writer  admires 
Napoleon,  because  he  abhorred  war,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  avert  that  dire  calamity; 
because  he  merited  the  sovereignty  to  which  the  suf- 
fn^es  of  a  grateful  nation  elevated  him ;  because  he 
consecrated  the  most  extraordinary  energies  ever 
conferred  upon  a  mortal  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  country ;  because  he  was  regardless  of  luzuiy, 
and  eheerfully  endured  all  toil  and  all  hardships, 
thmi  k§  migki  elevate  mmd  bless  tMs  masses  ef 


kind  ;  because  he  had  a  high  sense  of  honor ^  revered 
religion,  respected  the  rights  of  conseienes,  and 
nobly  advocated  equality  of  privileges  and  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Such  was  the  true 
character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  The  narrative 
contained  in  these  pages  is  offered  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.''  This  must  be  admit- 
ted to  evince  some  little  hardihood  of  assertion,  ee- 
pecially  in  offering  the  "  narrative"  as  its  «  demon- 
stration," for  no  narrative  of  political  and  military 
events  we  ever  read  equals  Mr.  Abbott's,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  those  qualities  of  mind  whi<A  <<  demon- 
stration" demands ;  but  the  concluding  paragraph 
caps  the  climax  of  Mr.  Abbott's  hallucination,  by 
showing  that  his  faith  in  Napoleon  is  equal  to  his 
faith  in  religion.  "  It  has  been,"  he  says,  *<  the  en- 
deavor of  the  author,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
not  to  write  one  line  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to 
blot.  In  that  solemn  hour  it  will  be  a  solace  to  him 
to  reflect  that  he  has  done  what  he  could  to  rescue 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  names  fh>m  un- 
merited obloquy." 

It  is  plain  that  the  man  who  eould  write  thete 
paragraphs  is  incompetent  to  write  the  history  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Indeed,  Mr.  Abbott's  podtioa 
if  Bot  tho  position  of  an  historian,  haidly  that  of  a 
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paaegyrift,  bat  the  position  of  8  worshiper ;  and  his 
worship  is  that  of  a  savage  to  his  fetich.  There  is  no 
cordial  aad  kindling  enthusiasm,  no  bursts  of  elo- 
quent exaggeration,  to  indicate  that  the  panegyric 
is  the  eulogy  of  a  partisan,  not  the  fawning  of  a  slaye. 
Bueh  an  al^eot  and  motiyeless  prostration  of  heart 
and  brain — ^*  such  an  ingonious  and  elaborate  study 
of  self-degradation" — such  a  disposition  to  **  lick  the 
tyrant's  feet  and  smile  upon  his  crimes,"  when  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  a  man  who  ought  to  hare 
been  presenred  from  such  mental  and  moral  serritude 
by  his  three-fold  education  as  an  American,  as  an 
author,  and  as  a  priest,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
mean  opinion  of  Ihe  mass  of  mankind  which  such  des- 
pots as  Napoleon  always  entertain. 

This  book,  then,  should  be  called,  not  a  history, 
but  the  <<  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  by  John  S.  C. 
Abbott."  If  the  author  has  not  succeeded,  it  is  from 
lack  of  power,  not  lack  of  good  will.  His  love  for  his 
subject  eshibits  the  worst  symptoms  of  that  ^'' furor 
hufgraphicuSi  which  is  to  writers  of  lives  what  the 
goitre  is  to  the  Alpine  shepherd,  and  dirt-eating  to 
the  negro  slave."  But  with  all  his  efforts  he  suc- 
ceeds in  rousing  the  contempt  rather  than  the  indig- 
nation of  those  who  disagree  with  him.  He  has  no 
power  to  view  events  in  their  principles  or  in  their 
relations,  no  perception  of  character,  no  grasp  of  his 
subject  as  a  whole.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  point 
out  his  mistakes,  and  misconceptions,  and  omissions 
and  inconsistencies,  and  general  greenness  and  crude- 
ness  of  thinking.  It  it  surprising  that  so  inaccurate 
a  book  could  be  written  at  this  day  on  a  subject  so 
rich  in  materials.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  criticise  details,  when  all  the  errors  and  omissions 
can  be  traced  to  one  source,  which  is  Mr.  Abbott's 
profound  ignorance  of  Napoleon's  character.  We 
will  not  call  his  notion  of  Napoleon  a  misconception, 
for  misconception  implies  some  ability  to  conceive, 
and  "conception  is  a  blessing"  to  which  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's brain  seems  inadequate.  The  Napoleon  of 
Mr.  Abbott  is  to  the  real  Napoleon  what  the  Bacon 
who  raps  philosophy  to  our  spirit-mongers,  is  to  the 
Bacon  of  the  Novum  Organon. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Abbott's  Napoleon  is  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  something  of  a  goodey — a  sort  of  Sunday 
school  teacher  raised  to  imperial  power,  and  com- 
pelled, much  against  his  will,  by  naughty  Austrians 
and  perfidious  Englishmen,  to  spend  his  life  in  fight- 
ing. The  biographer's  expressions  of  regret  at  this 
necessary  misdirection  of  his  hero's  energies,  have 
the  true  nasal  twang  of  sanctimonious  twaddle.  No 
intelligent  friends  of  Napoleon  or  Napoleonism  will 
be  likely  to  endorse  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Em- 
peror's character,  for  they  are  far  froff  aocountintc 
for  his  conquests  on  the  promise  that  '*the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,"  and  none,  we  suppose,  think 
that  his  abilities  would  have  shone  quite  so  resplen- 
dently  in  a  sewing  circle  or  vestry  meeting  as  in  the 
camp. 

But  seriously,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
results  of  Napoleon's  policy,  and  however  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  justice  of  his  wars,  it  is  plain 
thai  Napoleon's  nature  was  the  nature  of  a  despot. 


He  made  his  will  the  law  of  France,  and  was  over^ 
thrown  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  the  law  of  Europe. 
In  the  height  of  his  power  he  expressed  his  belief, 
that  it  "  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
understanding,  to  think  it  possiUe  to  contend  against 
HIM."  He  succeeded  for  a  time,  not  only  because  of 
the  marvelous  energy  of  his  genius  and  his  passions, 
but  because  his  genius  and  his  passions  were  not  re- 
strained by  considerations  of  truth,  or  mercy,  or 
morality.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  was  personally 
cruel,  but  his  mind  was  remorseless  He  would 
tolerate  nothing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans. 
Everything  must  emanate  ttoxn.  him,  everything 
must  bend  to  him.  His  religion  was  concentrated  in 
the  maxim,  that  "  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
column."  We  think  him  a  very  much  greater  man 
than  Mr.  Abbott  has  succeeded  in  making  him  out, 
for  Mr.  Abbott,  though  he  racks  his  brain  for  super- 
latives of  panegyric,  has  given  no  adequate  view  of 
the  thoughts  he  ''miracled  into  act,"  and  hardly 
attempts  the  difScult  task  of  explaining  his  strategy 
and  tactics  as  a  military  commander.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Jena  and  Wagram,  in  Thiers'  History  of 
the  Oonsulate  and  the  Empire,  with  the  puerile  de- 
scriptions of  the  some  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  he  will 
^understand  at  once  the  <<  combination  of  defects, 
natural  and  acquired,"  which  the  latter  brings  to 
the  business  of  writing  military  histpry.  But  while 
we  think  Napoleon  a  very  great  man,  we  are  far 
from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  kind  of  great- 
ness he  represented.  By  leaving  out  the  satanio 
drop  in  Napoleon's  blood,  and  covering  over  his  de- 
spotic qualities  with  a  sort  of  rhetorical  cold  creanit 
and  liberally  endowing  him  with  noble  sentiments 
worthy  of  Joseph  Surface,  he  has  constructed  a  char- 
acter which  resembles  the  hero  of  one  of  Kotsebue's 
or  Morton's  plays,  rather  than  Napoleon. 

It  would  be  easy  to  particularize  Mr.  Abbott's 
blunders  on  special  points,  but  such  a  task  would  be 
useless.    The  book  itself  is  one  enormous  blunder. 


Peg  Woffington.  A  Novel,  By  Charles  Read'g, 
Boston :    Tichior  if  Fields.    1  vol.  \%vu>. 

Christie  Johnstone.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Reade^ 
Author  of  Peg  Woffington.''  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  Sf  Fields.    1  vol.  16mo. 

We  have  associated  together  these  charming  fic- 
tions, because  we  feared  our  readers  might  miss  the 
pleasure  of  reading  both.  Oharles  Reade,  though 
comparatively  unrecognized  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, is  not  merely  a  romancer,  but  a  man  of  vigor- 
ous and  original  individuality,  and  his  novels  are  not 
only  good,  but  have  something  peculiar  in  their 
goodness,  derived  from  his  own  character.  The 
sweetness,  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  his  nature, 
are  as  notable  as  his  genius,  if  they  do  not  go  far 
to  constitute  his  genius.  One  rises  from  reading 
his  books,  not  merely  with  the  sense  of  delight  at 
his  brilliancy,  but  healthier  in  mind  and  feeling. 
His  manner,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat  theatrical ;  he 
seems  always  to  have  the  theatre  in  his  eye — to  see 
his  chaniotors  on  a  stage— and,  with  a  little  retreiMl^ 


\ 
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ment,  bis  noTels  would  readily  take  the  fonn  of  nature  in  her.    Vigorom  herself,  and  radiant  with 

plays,  and  submit  to  a  dirision  into  acta  and  scenes;  life,  she  communicates  life  and  rigor  to  all  around 

but  beneath  all  his  rapid,  brilliant  and  rarjing  nar-  her.    Lord  Ipsden,  who,  at  first,  is  an  epig;ram  ra» 

ratiye,  his  felicitous,  though  somewhat  sketchy  cha-  ther  than  a  person,  becomes  a  man  under  the  inspira- 

racterisation ;  his  effective  situations ;  and  eyen  his  tion  of  her  genial  energy. 

brisk,  sparkling  epigrams,   there  is  a  remarkable  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  commend  both  of  theae 

freshness,  geniality,  and  simplicity  of  nature^a  sort  Tolumes  to  our  readers,  in  the  full  con-viction  that 

of  combination,  made-up  of  Sheridan's  brain  and  they  will  be  grateful  for  haying  their  attention  called 

Goldsmith's  heart.    From  his  nervous  dread  ofylull-  to  a  new  author,  who  is  evidently  destined  to  write 

ness,  his  vivacity  sometimes  becomes  a  little  Jerky  in  many  more  cheerful  and  cheering  books. 

movement,  and  pert  in  expression ;  and  in  his  eager-  

ness  to  avoid  being  tedious,  does  not  conceal  from  his  Constance  Herbert.    A  Novel.    By  GeraUine  B. 

reader  his  anxious  desire  to  avoid  it;  but  these  are  Jewthury.    New  York:  Harper  Sf  Brother*. 

comparatively  small  defects.  m.    a      •         a.       <.xt-j          •*  •       i*           v 

-.v.      iw  «   _x     i,  X  ,       ..    .,.,     -        ^-        «  The  fleering  notice  of  this  novel,  in  a  late  number 

"  Peg  Woffington "  takes  its  title  from  the  cele-  -  t>i    i        j   •                t    ^     r^      ,.         tt    v  _*  s 

vxjx         ^»^i                  3.           ,x.    «  of  Blackwood,  18  very  unjust.    Constance  Herbert  is 

brated  actress  of  that  name,  and  is  emphatically  a  ,         .      ,             .^».         x                 j  -n     *    ^^ 

,    ^  ^,     ^,     ^         _.     ,             .            •.,    ^  a  character  drawn  with  great  power,  and  illustrating  a 

novel  of  the  theatre.    The  heroine  is  grandly  de-  .      .     ,  ,    .        .  .j,     ,         ..                       *7t 

,.      ^   ,       .„  X,                  ,           «.         ..  ,  great  principle  in  a  vividly  dramatic  way,  some  of  the 

lineated.    All  the  various  forms  of  her  witchery  are  vv                xlj*       *         i-         •*».      j 

,,,,.,            ,      ,       •'_  scenes  which  represent  her  duty,  struggling  with  and 

drawn  with  a  few  bold,  brief,  sure  touches.    The  •  .    .    '            \.      •     ,•     *•                •  «     *v 

,  ,  ,  victorious  over  her  inclination,  especially  the  scene 
representation  evinces  an  almost  equal  hold  on  the  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^i,m\^^s  her  lover,  are  depicted  with 
conventional  and  natural  in  character,  and  finely  ^^^^^^^^^  intensity.  The  character  of  her  father, 
fllurtrates  the  author's  habit  of  piercing  through  all  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  j.j^^^.^^  admirably  conceived 
artificial  environments  to  the  heart  of  the  men  and  ^^  developed.  The  book  is  worthily  dedicated  to 
women  with  whom  he  deals.  Mabel  Vane  is  as  beau-  ^^^^  ^^^,y^^  ^ymi,\r,g,  as  it  does,  not  a  Utile 
tiful  and  noble  in  her  simplicity,  directness  and  ele-  ^^  j^.,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  contempt  of  sentimen- 
ration  of  nature,  as  Peg  is  bewitching  in  her  versa-  ^j.^y  ^^  ^^^^  j^  p^^.^^  ^^^^  pondens^d  and 
tility.  Triplet  is  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  Grub  j^p^joned:  It  is  so  strange  to  see  a  novel  de- 
Street  hack  of  the  period,  and  the  pathos  of  his  posi-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  of  self-renunciation,  and  the 
tion,  is  evolved  even  from  iU  ludiorousness.  The  spiritual  compensations  for  worldly  disappointment 
scene  in  which  Peg  surprises  his  starving  family,  and  ^^^  wretchedness,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
lifts  them  fh>m  despair  to  ecstacy,  is  the  most  ex-  ^j^^j^  ^  ^^j^^d  a  mastery  of  the  sources  and 
hilarating  passage  of  this  exhilarating  book.  Vane,  ^^^^^^  ^^  p^.^^,^  t^^t  ^^  ^^^^^^  y^^^  ^^j„j^  ^y^^  ^, 
the  husband  of  Mabel,  and  lover  of  Peg,  and  who  ^y^^^^^  j,  ,  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  ordinary  ftreng*Jl 
may  be  called  the  hero  of  the  novel,  if  the  term  hero  ^^  elevation  of  mind. 

can  apply  to  such  a  character,  is  perfectly  described  

in  the  author's  own  sharp  quick  way,  as  ««a  weak,  ^^  ^uri   Manque;   or,  Social  and  Keligions 

and  c^nseqtuntly  vWanous,  but  not  ill-disposed  c^^itoms  in  Fra7ice.    By  Eugene  de  Conrnllon. 

person."     Cibber,  Quin,  and  Mrs.  Olive,  are  capital  j^^^  york :  Harper  ir  Brothers.    1  vol.  12mo. 
reproductions  of  old  "ornaments  of  the  drama;" 

and  the  two  first  talk  as  brilliantly,  and  the  last  '^^^  ^«  "*  *^^'»°*  ^^*^°  manners,  customs,  super 

giggles  as  maliciously,  as  they  are  reputed  to  have  ''"^^°'^'''  '"^^«^^°'  ^^  ^'^^^"^  "^^'^  characteristics 

done  in  life.    It  remains  to  add  that  the  incidents  of  **^  ^^^  "^'^^  population  of  Normandy,  conveyed  in 

the  book  are  full  of  interest,  and  that  the  reader  *^®  ^^""^  °^  ***®  autobiography  of  a  young  peasant, 

will  find  it  difficult  to  pause  until  he  has  arrived  at  ^"  ^ /^'^  P?^^^^  °/  f'*"^^'    I>«»tined  by  hii 

the  last  natre  parents  for  the  church,  he  leaves  us,  at  the  end  of  the 

"  Christie  Johnstone  "  deals  with  different  scenes  ^^°°»«'  *^"  ^*^*°K  «^^«^  '^^  °^*°y  •  «^^P"  ^^ 

and  characters,  and  in  some  respects,  is  even  more  1^«  ^f""^  of  ecclesiastic^  »^°^.^»"t"L  "^  "'^^ 

fresh,  natural,  healthy  and  delightful  than  -Peg  flashed  priest,"  a  -Cure  Manque."    The  descnp. 

Woffington ;"  but  it  indicates  the  same  qualities  of  *^^"*  *'*  "ngnlarly  close  to  reality,  and  eommnnieate 

mind  and  disposition,  the  same  rapidity  of  concep-  ^"^^  ^°^  impressions  with  a  racy  truthfulness,  alto- 

tion  and  fiashing  conciseness  of  expression,  and  the  ^'^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  powerof^a  mere  tourist, 
same  hold,  upon  the  radical  elements  of  character, 

which  charm  us  in  its  sparkling  companion.  The  Common-plare  Book  of  ThoughtSj  Memories,  and 
scene  is  laid  in  a  little  fishing-town,  and  the  heroine  Jt^aneiea.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  New  Tori :  J). 
is  a  fish-wife,  but  a  fish-wife  that  every  unmarried  Appleton  ^  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 
reader  would  like  to  have  for  his  own  wife.  An  elegant  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  last  work- 
As  «'  Peg  Woffington  "  resembles  a  comedy,  so  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  she  has  yet  published.  It 
novel  resembles  a  melo-drama.'  The  comic  and  serious  is  a  collection  of  scattered  thonghia,  memories,  cri:!- 
portions  of  the  book  are  equally  good.  Among  the  cisms  and  quotations,  relating  to  subjects  of  intereat 
many  striking  scenes,  that  which  excites,  literally,  to  every  thinker.  The  style  has  more  than  the  ordi- 
the  most  -  breathless  "  interest,  is  the  one  in  which  nary  frankness,  energy,  and  splendor  charaoteriatio 
Christie  saves  the  life  of  her  lover.  Christie  is  not  of  her  diction.  It  is  a  book  which  should  bo  on  ef^ij 
merely  natural,  bat  hai  an  extraordinary  amoimt  of  parlor  table. 
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Fashiox  has  gone  out  of  town ;  it  is  uselesB  to  soek 
her  on  the  side-walk,  the  theatre,  the  concert-room, 
or  even  at  exclusive  assemblies — she  has  left  all 
these  places  of  her  usual  resort,  and  fled  to  the 
country ;  that  is,  to  the  springs  and  the  searcoast. 

But  the  days  are  gone  by  with  the  poets  who  sang 
them,  for 

«*Hair  loosely  flowing,  robes  as  free." 

Fashion  has  invaded  every  domain,  requiring  that 
even  the  *<  sweet  neglect"  which  pleased  the  bard, 
fhould  be  cut  after  the  most  approved  Paris  pattern, 
aad  that  the  very  bathing-dress  should  have  a  fanoi- 
fU  air  about  it. 

DBBSSE8. 

The  prevalence  of  muslin  dresses,  in  the  hot  wea- 
ther, usually  decides  the  prevalence  of  flounces  during 
the  entire  summer  season ;  but  the  last  edicts  we  have 
received,  have  decided  that  even  the  lighter  tissues 
are  to  be  made  with  other  ornaments. 

For  instance,  light  silks  are  all  trimmed  en  qoille. 
This  we  described  some  time  ago,  when  it  was  a 
fMhion  exclusively  applied  to  ball-droescs— but  we 
eannot,  since  it  becomes  general  in  its  application, 
4o  better  than  repeat  it.  It  is  a  trimming  on  each 
aide  of  the  dress,  precisely  on  the  hips,  and  extend- 
3ig  the  whole  length  of  the  skirt.  It  consists  either 
of  gimp,  velvet,  or  plaited  ribbon,  but  the  latter  is 
the  most  general. 

A  blue  and  white  small-checked  silk  dress,  of  a 
very  small  pattern,  having  nine  breadths  in  the  skirt, 
trimmed  in  this  way,  was  very  novel  and  pretty. 
The  quillet  on  each  side  were  composed  of  five  rows 
of  plaited  satin  ribbon,  of  three  different  shades,  each 
darker  than  the  blue  of  the  silk,  the  darkest  forming 
Uie  centre  stripe.  With  this,  a  white  bodice  of 
India  muslin,  made  very  full  from  the  shoulder,  and 
gathered  in  at  the  waist,  was  worn.  Brctelles,  of  the 
same  silk  as  the  dress,  with  the  five  quillings  of 
ribbon  to  match  the  skirt,  were  made  to  complete 
this  elegant  toilette. 

Bows  and  small  rosettes  of  ribbon  are  often  used  as 
substitutes  to  fonn  the  quilles  or  trimmings  up  the 
sides.  Many  white  muslin  dresses  have  rows  of 
rosettes  of  small  colored  ribbon,  half  inch  wide,  with 
flowing  ends,  put  up  the  sides  in  rows  of  five  or  six. 
A  white  muslin  mantilla,  made  with  three  flounces, 
and  having  between  each  flounce  bows  of  ribbon, 
with  flowing  ends,  makes  a  simple  and  elegant  pro- 
menade dress  for  the  Springs ^  whence  all  expensive 
and  gaudy  brocades,  moire  antiques,  and  satins, 
should  be  banished.  Nets  and  muslins,  dotted  in 
various  colors,  are  much  worn  for  the  evening  hops 
and  reunions,  for  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
luitable  dress,  combining  the  necessary  appearance 
of  elegance  and  simplicity.  These  dresses,  made 
with  tiiree  flounces,  out  out  in  large  scollops,  having 
each  for  a  heading  a  wide  ribbon  run  in  the  hem 
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form,  are  made  with  low  waiBts  and  short  sleeves, 
trimmed  simply  with  narrower  flounces  and  narrower 
ribbon,  to  correspond  wiUi  the  skirt.  With  low 
waists,  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  long  sashes  of  very 
wide  ribbons  tied  in  front. 

Plain  white  tarlatane  dresses,  made  very  full,  and 
with  several  skirts,  looped  up  on  one  side  with  bows 
and  long  ends  of  bright  plaid  ribbon,  is  a  pretty  cos- 
tume for  summer  evening  parties.  Those  dresses,  as 
well  as  the  preceding,  should  be  worn  over  two  mus- 
lin underskirts,  having  beneath  these  one  of  white 
silk. 

With  all  these  light  dresses,  ribbons  made  in  the 
form  of  cache  peignes,  can  be  worn  and  should  be 
worn  in  preference  to  artificial  flowers.  In  a  season 
when  all  the  lovely  flowers  of  nature's  manufacture 
are  blooming  around,  their  muslin,  crape,  and  calico 
imitations  should  be  laid  aside,  for  few  are  of  opinion 
of  the  French  lady,  who,  holding  a  real  rose  in  one 
hand  and  an  artificial  one  in  the  other,  declared  that 
though  the  real  one  had  certainly  more  perfume,  she 
thought  there  was  something  more  graceful  about 
the  one  <*made  by  hands." 

In  summer,  when  the  daylight,  and  not  the  gas- 
light illumines  festive  doings,  all  jewelry  should 
be  avoided — the  simplest  gold  bracelet,  the  plainest 
gold  broche,  of  evident  necessity,  can  be  allowed — 
and  earings  of  plain  gold  (to  those  who  preserve  the 
savage  custom  of  perforating  the  ears)  may  also  be 
worn.  Diamonds  must  never  be  worn  by  daylight ; 
neither  must  gold  or  silver  flowers,  nor  ribbons. 
Velvets,  of  course,  will  be  eschewed  on  account  of 
their  warmth,  though  this  year  velvet  ribbons  are 
what  is  called  the  rage,  and  the  looms  of  Lyons  can- 
not suffice  for  the  demand  from  all  the  fashionable 
capitals  of  the  civilised  world. 

MANTILLAS  AKD  SCAltrS,  BTC 

Every  month  the  Parisian  fashions  pretend  to  give 
us  a  new  mantilla,  but  we  discover,  on  a  nearer  in- 
spection, that  the  new  candidates  for  favor  and 
fashion  are  but  old  friends  with  grand  new  names — 
the  names  of  either  the  latest  victory  from  the 
Crimea,  the  last  favorite  dancer,  the  great  prima 
donna,  or  the  popular  empress,  or  queen  of  the  day. 

As  usual,  as  the  weather  has  become  wanner,  net 
and  lace,  barege  and  muslin  have  superseded  silk  and 
moire  antique. 

In  shape,  the  mantillas  have  varied  scarcely  at  all, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  certainly  larger 
than  last  year,  and  are  trimmed  with  two  or  more 
flouncings,  either  of  the  same  material  or  of  lace. 
To  the  lace  mantillas,  bows  of  velvet  ribbon,  or  very 
broad  satin  ribbon,  are  placed  between  the  flounces ; 
quillings  of  ribbon,  too,  are  much  iv^nrn  on  these  light 
materials,  giying  them  consistency,  without  adding 
to  their  weight  or  heat,  which  much  improves  them. 

Silk  mantillas  are  embroidered  in  floss-silk,  the 


^^  dcai^  b«iii| 
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deai^  being  outjed  round  «tab  flonnoa,  m  well  u 
oa  the  gumeDt  itself,  where  it  Toniu  ■  beading.  A 
dulgn  Tot  smbroldering  a  muUUa  will  be  found 
ULongit  our  pMteni*. 

The  floancu  on  tbsM  tnantiilu  ara  fuller  tbin 
thej  were  lut  7<v,  owing  to  the  fubioD  whieb  ereiy 
dBf  baBomaa  more  euggemted  of  tbe  sioeiuve  un- 
plltada  of  akjrta  >np]iart«d  l>7  bd  nnknoirn  nnmber 
Of  petliooati,  with  ■  atiffened  wbnleboned  crinoline 
to  extend  the  whole.  Tha  tUeyi  of  tba  Pvialan  ax- 
hibilJon,  it  ia  aud,  are  too  nntiow  to  malie  it  ponibla 
for  two  ladles,  draaaed  I.  la  mode,  to  walk  arm  in 
arm;  and  yet  the  eihibilioniaoD  agrand  loala — bat 
*a  are  the  petliooata,  making,  ta,j*  tba  CbariTari,  a 
lad;  to  meaanre  in  breadth  iwioa  her  halgfat !  We 
ahall  have  tha  hoopa  of  onr  giandnolhere,  before 
long,  aa  wa  already  hava  thaii  high-haelad  ahoei. 


Orape  and  itraw  mingled  in  amiable  oonfoaioa, 
alill  bold  the  groand— Tariety  of  color  too,  ia  added 
to  rarlely  of  material.  Dark  ooloia  are  deoidedl? 
the  fatorttei,  and  the  atill  farorite  mixture  of  black 
OODtinaea.  A  faw  eteganlea  hara  atlemptad,  at 
Tiohy  and  at  Pan,  to  wear  tha  Pamela  hats,  whioh 
here  are  worn  only  bj  ohildraD,  and  are  called 
"Jenn;  Linda."  Bat  tbia  eaprioe,  allowable  onl; 
to  ladiea  who  ean  change  their  bonnela  nnce  a  week, 
haa  not  been  followed  gencrsll;,  nor  abould  it,  for 
tbongh  in  raalitj  tbsie  bonoets  actually  ahade  the 
faoe  mora  than  the  preaant  cOToring  for  the  bead, 
Itaa;  hare  an  impadent,  coquettiah  air  with  them, 
which  randan  them  nnbecoming  for  Ibo  atreat.  Dark 
brown,  gray,  and  drab  atrawa,  are  maeh  worn, 
tnnuned  with  ribbooa  of  bright  ODlora.  He  princi- 
pal tiimmingi  continna  itill  lo  l>e  on  the  iniide  of  the 
bata,  that  It,  rannd  Iha  face,  eitending  Teiy  wide  on 
either  side  of  tha  boa.  White  crape  bonneti,  with 
roaettea  of  white  ganiB  ribbon  and  mohingiof  blooda, 
ara  mach  worn,  thoogh  Ibey  an  bet  the  wear  of  a 
momiDg,  and  daatined  to  eiirt  bat  the  apace  of  one 
pie-nic.  Still,  they  are  not  eipentiTa,  and  Dothing 
ia  men  becoming. 


Dieai  of  white  embioidered  mnalin,  with  polka 
Jacket  to  matab.  ITbe  dreai  baa  one  deep  flonnoa, 
«nd  a  broad  pink  ribban  rona  tbiongh  the  puffed 
tnnalin,  farming  tha  heading,  Thia  ia  a  rery  pretty 
nflerooon  CDatome,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  laoe 
mantilla  and  a  tight  pink  crape  bonnet,  tbrmi  a  ioil^ 
bla  dreaa  far  the  arening  promenade  or  drire. 

Summer  riding-habit  fbr  the  oonntry  or  waterlng- 
plaoN.  It  ii  made  cf  debjge  or  Tei;  ihin  plain 
mouMlina  de  laine— eolf*  i  la  wututmlain,  with 
a  basqae  moutqtutair;  trimaed  with  rich  bine 
gimp  taaaeled  bnttonl.  Hal  of  gray,  trimmed  with 
a  ribbon,  tied  in  front  In  ft  large  bow,  of  the  tMna 
Uoe  aa  the  hnttoni  on  the  haUt  nndarjaaket,  (with 
a  null  pUted  frilt  ronnd  Uw  thnat,)  of  plain 


Fancy  baa  bean  allowed  ila  fnill  ioope  in  these  gai- 
menta,  and  In  iti  Tarioua  attempt*  lo  make  a  pieBy 
thing  out  of  an  ngly  thing,  baa  at  lenglh  manufto- 
tared  a  seiiei  of  abanrd  eoatuma,  which  people  the 
aatoniabedahoreaof  Ibe  grand  and  aimpleooaan  with 
a  motley  army  of  grotrsqne  and  lidionloaa  Bgnna, 
anch  aa  might  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the  train  oC 
tha  wild  "Abbot  of  Mjamle."  Now  there  ia  no  i*> 
comittg  bathing  ocatuma— it  la  uaeleaa  to  aeek  It — th* 
whole  operation,  tbongh  healthful,  and  gone  Ihroo^ 
with  a  view  lo  futnie  beanty,  la  anbeooming,  from 
the  gannecta  to  tha  nngainly  atmggle  with  tbe  wild 
ware,  and  tbe  btao  tinga  ita  embrace  learea  oa  lb* 
thoe  and  lipa.  Earing  eitabliahad  thia  faol,  whal 
next  remaini,  ia  to  find,  if  not  a  beeoming,  an  Bppi«- 
priale  ooaEume;  and  here,  aa  In  all  olhar  thinga,  the 
limpleatla  tbebeal.  Black  aerge  or  the  oommonot 
alpaea,  coaling  sboat  twenty-five  ceata  par  yard, 
are  either  one  or  other  ini  table  maleriali.  The  diaN 
■bonld  conaiat  of  trowaen,  made  full  and  IMened 
ronnd  tbe  ankle  with  a  button — a  full  waiit  op  to 
tbe  throat,  and  a  full  tunic  reaching  lolhe  knee,  with 
long  ilaeTCs,  for  tbe  salt  aea  and  the  aan  logelhar 
tan  the  >kln.  To  tbii,  a  large  thiek  straw  flat,  aa 
broad  SI  It  can  be  procured,  and  the  coatome  will  he 
aa  eomplelfl,  oomfortable,  and  unobtmaire  aa  pcari- 
bte ;  therefore  will  it  the  nearer  approach  Ihe  ba- 
lomlng  in  moro  ways  than  one,  for  it  ia  morally  no- 


ittraot  Id  the  operation  of  bathing. 


A  design  ftir  a  gentian 


II  of  >  huidkenhieT.    Tb*  tnittsl  eaa  ba  ioMrtad  ytrj  Miil]>  bnwsth  (he 
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DDdiTikirt  or  child'!  drawer*  or  nndsnleeTsa,  brodeiia  Anglalw. 


rrintngtni  IsMitfoa  fcr  noderileeTe,  deal  gnipu  re— «Mi  b»  woAtA  either  iDmnilln  er^atort. 


Pattern  ibr  a  Dev-ftuhlonsd  collar.    It  Is  made  i  ahape  of  the  aollar  muit  flnt  be  formed  bj  a  oollar, 
ia  DaoBOok  maBlIn:  tho  linti  indicate  emill  luoke.     Thi-  h  OBV-tvarth,  oar  dlmaDlion*  Dot  permitting  at 
ran  in  the  maslin;  the  embmid<:r;  is  io  floe  eotton,  I  to  pot  id  more 
nd  tba  Hollop  in  ttuekor  oottoo,  tor  aolidltj.     The  I 
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Tfae  »el<bnrted  inttlli;  mads  of  ribboD,  wbkh  ue  now  Ott  fssfaion  in  Parii,  mud  an  •ppliad  to  enij 
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obahah'b.  haoazihe. 


InfsrtloD  botwMD  tanka  for  ■  tab*. 


Auolbar  fbr  llio  lune  puTpoei. 


A  eblld'B  polki,  to  bs  worn  with  ■ 
■kirt.  Xt  U  nuide  or  mosliu  uid  insi 
miuitcd  bj  an  embroidered  frill. 


A.  tbeatrioal  ind  maiiija]  gonip  itatea  tbkt  Hade- 
uoiMlle  Kwbel.  at  the  moment  of  hor  deparlara 
from  the  none  of  io  ntui;  triompbi,  ti  aboat  U>  tm 
htr  Diown  matohed  from  hei  biom  b;  her  nair  tiral, 
Kgnora  RUtori,  tlie  Italian  tragiJinnt.  Har  IiM 
oratlOQ  wai  in  the  /Sirrha  of  AlBeri.  whioh  orealad 
a  alarm  of  applaoMi.  Alexander  Ihimaa — wbo  hoa 
Ua  own  potent  paiwnal  raaaona  fbr  hating  Raohel— 
baa  baoome  the  moat  ■«liTe  and  aBoient  gloriiysr  of 
the  aaw  qneea  of  tba  olaoio  itage.  In  raplj  to  a  re- 
mark  of  Raahet  henalT  reapoeUng  Btatorl — that  aha 
wu  "a  atatai  ateppad  fom  ita  pedeftal"— Odbm 


eielaiaa,  in  bia  Motuquetairt :  "Biitori!  iho  li 
lifts  ilaolf,  irilh  all  ila  palpitation,  iU  IhriUing  rMli^. 
Bba  ia  no  lontptor'i  work  ;  ihe  eonld  hare  emanated 
bat  from  the  handa  of  the  Creator  himeelf '. ' '  On*  d 
the  Yannled  merlta  of  Ristori  li,  that  aha  daTOteatar 
ganiua  to  llluitrata  the  sharaoter  of  onr  own  tunat 
instead  of  the  paat — aniilia  Eaohel,  who  lire*  oa^ 
among  Ihe  ruins  of  aotiqnitj,  nnd  aiea  her  genina  aa 
a  lamp  bf  whose  light  (o  deaeend  into  the  eatacomba. 

Iliii  Brat  oonteat  of  Hademoiaella  lUehel  dniing 
hat  long  and  bitberto  nndiipnted  reign,  aeematohai* 
inapired  bar  with  new  powera.  and  led  her  to  new 
trlnmpba.  Haring  been  desired  by  the  minitin 
d'etat  to  aula!  at  tba  annaal  performanoe  in  bonat 
of  (he  birth'di;  ot  Oorsaitle.  aba  raplled  Ibat  "ataS 
Umea  and  under  all  oireamslanoes,  were  aha  obllgad 
tooomeoD  onilobea,  shemmld  be  proad  to  offer  kar 
homage  to  Comaille."  Thia  being  the  onlj  ooearita 
OD  which  Mademoiselle  Raohel  was  Ut  appaar  belbra 
Rer  departnra  for  America,  the  eioitement  ma;  ba 
aaneeirad.  The  Ibaatre  was  fariliiuittj  illaminatal, 
and  the  atreet  wsa  as  erowded  as  the  hoase  itaelf.  Im 
a  prirala  Iwi,  ati  ended  hjharhaibaod  and  a  thrvng 
of  critiaa  and  aothora,  appeared— Adalude  Rialvii! 
Whether  Kaohot  aaw  her  or  not,  it  waa  eridant  Uiat 
tbtfilt  the  prtaenee  of  her  rival.  Never  waa  slieat 
inspired — net-er  did  abe  prodnoe  ao  marrelona  an 
effect.  Thedemonof  art,  of  battle,  of  Tictory,  seeinad 

have  taken  poauasioii  of  har.  The  andianee  waa 
electrified !  In  the  oelebiated  soene  {she  plajad 
Canullt  in  the  •'  Hoiaeea")  in  which  she  anathema- 
Rone  and  the  triamph  of  her  liralbsi,  wl>«  haa 
killed  her  lorer,  she  ahndderod  with  nga.  It  wM 
the  mblimltj  of  art — or  rather,  it  waa  no  longer  ai« — 
she  paaaed  beyond  tbe  eitremeat  timlla  Drart,wkoi* 
Jiitea  Itaalf  in  an  andlem  oommnnlon  wilk  B*> 
tm*.    fiba  waa  oatar*  Itwlf.    Tbe  aDdienoa  tms- 
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Ued,  wtpt,  aod  nbbsd  alond.  HwluBe  Rialoii 
addsd  h«r  tectimouj  to  th«  greklnea  o[  her  riral : 
Imu*  nui  down  ber  obMka,  uid  ber  boMm  hMTMl 
wilh  Mbs.  Wbat  trinmphi  were  tbcia  lean,  tb«e 
toba,  totbafTsit,tbenD>ppTDuihablaIU>the1!  Orer. 
whelmiid  wilh  mppUaaci,  ifaDwu  three  timureaalldd 
btfon  th«  odi-UId,  and  buried  bensatb  m  BTalanebti 
of  Sowers.  The  Imperial  and  rofal  boiH  ware  Db 
Ie«  laviih  of  thair  *[iplaiue  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  house.  The  Kiog  of  Portugal  nnC  her,  Arom  hie 
box,  a  magniaaeut  braoelet,  u  a  token  of  hia  adinU 
ntioD.  Thua,  t>e>h  rntm  thii  new  bapliim  of  Tiotor;. 
the  more  valuable  that  it  wni  dispated,  tbs  great 
tragedieniu  arriTea  on  oot  ahorea. 


dMtined  to  b*  dlaplajed  aa  Dinish  tbr  (he  beacflt  of 

tho  gentlemen  aa  the  l»lies. 

Haring  eaUbtiahad  Ibia  fUl,  ve  maj  be  allowed 
to  draw  the  inferenoe  that  tba  gtntlemea  will  not 
object  to  a  few  hinla  ai  to  the  reeeired  modea  of 
paasing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  drawing-room  wilh 
credit  and  honor,  tharsCore,  do  we  Tentora  npon  the 
fuUowing  "  binta." 

On  entering  a  drawing-room  where  there  i>  an 
erening  party,  jou  first  pay  your  reapocls  to  the 
lady  of  the  houae.  Ton  ought  not  to  addruu  even 
your  moat  intimate  acqaaiulanoe  prerioualy,  unleaa 
you  happen  to  arriTo  late,  and  the  bisti-u  ia  cat  of 
right;  in  that  oase,  you  nay  eonTerae  your  way  np 


The  gouipi  and  ftuHlttimiiti  are  in  deipair  a 
tie  inTulon,  eit.  tbe  exposition  of  all  aorta  o(  oddi 
Baa.  in  ooitamc,  mannera  and  appearanoe.  npon  thi 
bonlerards  and  the  other  public  lesorta  heretofore 
Bored  to  fashion  and  good  taste.  One  oorreapondenl 
nyi: 

"  I  hare  already  ipoken  to  yon  of  the  IDonstiona 
•otlumea  one  ensounlen  tn  the  stieeU.  They  are 
of  all  natloniandorall  times,  and  some  of  them  are 
really  enough  to  frighten  the  cabs  and  omnibuses 
ftom  the  paTQmcDt.  What  think  yau.  of  a  ikj-hlue 
Buutill*  orer  a  aea-green  diess,  surmounted  by  a 
lOM-oolored  honuet,  and  set  iS  by  pink  kid  glorca 
mdpnoc-coloredgaiterbooti?  And  yet  I  assure  yon 
uoat  Kilemnly  that  theae  eyes  aaw  this  ideutiea]  cos- 
tume, laat  ffrening.  at  a  quarter  before  sii  o'clock, 
«ta1k  by  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  very  central  point, 
the  core,  aa  it  wore,  of  Buropenn  eiviliiBtlon  in  the 
nineteenth  oenluij  !  In  constornation  I  applied  to 
the  police  department  to  aacerlain  from  what  Van- 
dalieorOolhio  quarter  of  the  worlJ  this  new  and 
more  threaleDing  irrupOon  of  barbarism  had  come 
npon  us;  but  in  vun.  No  one  oould  tell  whether 
tbii  astounding  appnralion  came  from  BerHn,  Vienna 
OtTlmbuotoo!  She,  who  bore  il,  smiled  in  Iriumpb 
■I  she  marched  proodlj  along.  Well  she  might  I 
In  ail  months,  at  this  rate,  the  reign  of  oiviliiauon 
will  he  Bitingnished !  Moimwhile,  tbe  rain— that 
Ihilhrul  rain,  wbich  has  attcnd»l  ne  daily  during  alt 
the  horrors  of  this  memnrnble  season— fell  with  re- 
doubled Tiolcnoe,  as  if  bearon  wept  at  tbe  deaacra- 
tlon  goirg  on  below.  Well  may  tho  biatoritna  ai- 
olnim  (hat  the  olemonts  and  the  occult  powers  of 
nature  attend  and  nabcr  in  the  mighty  oonvnlaiona 
and    rerolnlions  that  sweep  over  the  thee  of  the 

DINTS  OK  BHIWISO-ROOH  STIQtntTTB. 

i'or  Gentltmtn. 
To  know  not  why  fashion  and  etiquette  ahoald  be 
•■MideredeiolnriTely feminine;  bothlatliHud  gen- 
tbman  mingle  in  the  great  arena  in  which  fashion 
I*  tBppotsd  to  be  displayed,  called  aooiety,  and  eer- 
taliily  no  lady  will  deny  that  her  slndiea  of  tbe  arts 
Md  graaei  Unght  by  fashion  would  h«  deprived  of 
dl,  M  at  laaat  half  their  ohami,  if  tbay  were  not 


Bemember  that  in  company  all  bare 
claim  on  your  reapcot,  though  interssl  or  inolination 
may  regulate  the  different  degrees  you  show  to  each, 
very  diarespectlul  to  yoni  entertainer  to  shun 
any  of. the  gueati;  all  that  are  invited  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  your  aoqnaintanee. 
Bhoold  yon,  in  tbe  drawing-room  of  a  lady,  meet 
gentleman  lo  whom  yea  hare  nerer  been  intro- 
□eod,  It  would  be  perfectly  correct  fur  you  to  con- 
Teree  with  him  as  if  be  were  known  to  yon— the 
ooremoDy  of  introduction  being  nothing  more  than 
the  guarantee  of  a  mutual  friend,  that  .two  gentle- 
men are,  by  poeiilon  and  mannera,  eligible  acqunint- 
for  each  othot ;  and  this  is  to  ba  inferred  from 
the.faot  that  both  meet  at  a  respectable  house.  It  is, 
loweTBT,  oecordiog  to  rule,  tbtt  you  take  the 
Mrliest  opportDuity  of  being  presented   to  suoh  a 

Never  go  into  aooiety  with  jour  mind  absent  or 
ireiioonpiad.  Hen  of  solitary  hsbits  and  medila- 
jve  dispositions  are  nnSt  eompanioiiB  for  the  gay 
and  sprightly.  You  go_into  the  world  to  unbend  tba 
nind  ;  leave,  therefore,  grave  questions  and  pcrplex- 
ng  disquiiilioiiB  in  your  closet,  when  you  go  forth 
imong  the  pleasure-ieeldDg,  the  young,  and  the 
lappy. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  men  to  abstain  from  all 
lOHversation  with  a  woman,  except  that  which  is  of 
1  light  and  trifling  nature.  Wilh  the  rery  young 
ind  thonghllcBs,  this  may  be  judicious  enough;  but, 
rith  women  of.  sense,  whether  youthful  or  middle- 
aged,  married  or  single,  yon  may  venture  to  intro- 
ilooe  topics  of  discontse  both  rational  and  elevated, 
it  fear  that  by  louebing  on  aubjeota  of  graver, 
deeper  interest  than  the  merits  of  a  favorite  aotrois, 
r  the  figure  of  the  newest  polka,  you  will  be  soiring 
flight  beyond  the  reach  of  their  intelleet. 
To  talk  to  a  mother  about  bar  children,  to  praise 
iliem,  and  manifest  an  interest  in  them,  ia  vtrj  safe 
gimind.  It  is  also  judiciooi,  tn  visiting  at  a  house 
hare  there  are  any  miniature  men  and  women,  to 
inoiliato  their  good  will ;  yon  will  else  hardly  be  a 

Never  tell  a  woman  that  ahe  Is  bandacme,  hnl 
ave  her  to  Infer,  from  your  manner,  that  yon  think 
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of  othen,  will  enable  you  to  aoqait  yooxself  with 
honor  and  eclat. 

If  70a  haye  a  penehaiU  for  any  partioular  lady, 
do  not  suffer  it  to  be  so  marked  ai  to  be  offeniive  to 
others;  thus,  be  not  neglectful  of  other  ladies,  by 
suffering  your  attention  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by 
one — and  be  not  afraid  to  pick  up  a  fan,  or  restore  a 
pocket  handkerchief  to  a  fair  guest,  even  though  the 
eye  of  your  intended  marks  all  your  movements. 
Politeness  is  due  alike  to  all,  while  in  society — ex- 
clusive devotion  is  for  home  practice,  for  private 
manifestation  alone. 

When  you  intend  to  quit  a  ball,  a  concert,  or  an 
evening  party,  before  the  others  break  up,  take  your 
departure  without  naming  your  intention  to  any 
one,  and,  if  possible,  without  being  seen. 

THB  PIANO  NCISANCB. 

I«adie8  will  think,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  a 
strange  juxta-position  of  words ;  yet  we  are  sure  that 
^iet  papas  and  mammas  will  know  very  weU  what 
we  mean,  when  we  allude  to  the  sometimes  intolera- 
ble annoyance  of  having  a  neighbor  in  the  next 
house,  with  the  piano  placed  close  against  the  wall  of 
the  quiet  library  or  perhaps  sleeping-room,  banging 
away  at  scales  and  exercises  and  grand  young  lady 
capriocios,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is 
worse  than  the  constant  din  of  street  cabs  and  omni- 
buses, with  all  the  street  cries  and  noises  in  addition. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  or  think,  under  suoh 
circumstances ;  for  the  walls  of  our  city  houses  are 
suoh  admirable  conductors  of  sound,  that  in  a  quiet 
street,  every  note  is  distinctly  hoard.  If  the  music 
is  good,  it  is  bewildering— if  bad,  distracting.  Wo 
see,  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  Parisian 
builders  are  introducing  into  the  new  and  beautiful 
dwellings  going  up  in  every  part  of  the  city,  a  con- 
trivance for  making  dead  walls,  by  filling  them  in 
with  some  non-conducting  substances,  and  we  hope 
that  persons  about  building  houses,  will  take  the 
hint    It  will  certainly  be  a  great  improvement. 

BBin-TBAKSPABSNT  WDTDOWS. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  that  certain  windows 
should  be  made  semi-transparent — that  is,  admitting 
light,  yet  not  permitting  observation  of  persons  or 
things  beyond  them.  This  is  sometimes  desirable 
for  convenience,  sometimes  for  ornament. 

A  very  pretty  way  of  producing  this  result  is  as  fol- 
lows :  place  over  the  glass,  tissue-paper,  with  slow 
drying  oil  varnish,  taking  care  to  press  out  all  the 
air-bladders — upon  which,  when  somewhat  dry,  (but 
before  it  has  hardened,)  the  pattern  may  be  lined 
with  a  pen-knife  and  a  rt\,  in  two  narrow  lines,  say 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  between  which  lines  the 
strip  of  paper  may- be  taken  from  the  glass,  by  run- 
ning it  up  with  tl  flat  point  of  the  knife.  A  coat 
of  varnish  then  put  over  all,  makes  a  neat  finish. 
This  admits  light  nearly  as  well  as  plain  glass,  and 
looks  clear  and  handsome.  If  only  one  pane  or  so 
bo  required,  it  should  be  done  on  a  separate  square 
of  glass,  out  to  fit  the  sash,  and  when  finished  and 
dry,  fitted  to  iU  plaoo,  mmt  tho  othar  pano,  thu 


bringing  the  paper  between  the  f^aas.  Then  tli« 
window  can  be  washed,  like  any  other,  without  ia- 
Juiy  to  the  ornament.    This  has  a  very  piretty  effeot^ 

TO  BESTOBI  THB  PILE  OP  TBLTBT. 

Stretch  the  velvet  out  tightly,  and  remove  all  dut 
from  the  surface  with  a  dean  brush;  afterwaidiy 
well  clean  it  with  a  piece  of  black  flannel,  slightly 
moistened  with  Florence  oil.  Then  lay  a  wet  elotk 
over  a  hot  iron,  and  piaoe  it  under  the  velyet,  allow- 
ing the  steam  to  pass  through  it,  at  the  same  time 
brushing  the  pile  of  the  velvet,  till  restored  as  z^ 
quired.  Should  any  fluff  remain  on  the  sor&oe  of 
the  velvet,  remove  it  by  brushing  with  a  handfU  of 
crape. 

FANS. 

There  is  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  glass  case,  round 
which  there  is  always  a  crowd,  and  yet  this  case  oob- 
tains  nothing  but  fans.  Not  specimens  of  fans,  toeh 
as  they  are  now  made,  or  of  any  improvements  or  em- 
bellishments which  may  have  been  made  during  the 
few  last  years.  The  fans  in  this  case  are  all  old 
fans,  they  have  all  been  through  their  soenei  ef 
gayety;  thoy  Lave  been  held  in  fair  and  delieale 
hands,  and  the  hands  that  held  them,  and  not  their 
own  intrinsic  value,  now  makes  them  hold  ao  hi^  % 
place  in  the  world,  which  flocks  to  the  exhibition. 

Here  is  the  fan  Mary  Stuart,  the  young  DanphinsM 
of  France,  a  bride  of  sixteen,  received  from  the  haadi 
of  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medecia— the 
white  feathers  around  it  are  faded,  and  the  IM 
crowns,  so  heavily  embroidered  in  the  oentre,  an 
tarnished ;  and  the  two  houses  they  represented,  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Valois,  have  vanished  from  tki 
earth.  This  fan  is  more  like  what  we  now  should 
call  a  hand-screen ;  it  was  worn  suspended  from  the 
waist  by  a  ribbon. 

Here  is  the  fan  of  Henriette  Maria,  another  of  tife 
Stuart  race— a  widow's  fan,  black  and  white.  Hare 
is  a  fan,  forgotten  by  Louise  de  la  Yalliere  on  the 
table  of  her  apartment,  when  she  left  the  ConveBl 
of  the  Oarmelites.  It  has  the  two  "  L's,"  Louis  and 
Louise,  entwined  in  the  centre.  It  was  a  prrnsit 
from  Louis  XIV.,  but  Louis  had  forgotten  his  Louin^ 
and  she  strove  fqr  thirty  yean  to  forget  him,  and 
died  with  his  name  on  her  lips.  Here  glitters  the 
brilliant  fan  of  the  brilliant  Montespan,  and  the 
demure  large  gray  fan,  behind  which  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  hid  the  yawns  of  ennui,  ezoited  by  the 
most  unamusable  of  monarchs.  Here  too,  is  the  te 
set  with  diamonds,  that  has  been  borne  in  the  gilded 
galleries  of  Versailles  and  the  Tuilleries,  the  eym 
of  the  noble  and  the  brave  of  all  nations  have  besB 
fixed  with  admiration  upon  the  fair,  fair  hand,  which 
so  gracefully  waved  it.  Those  hands,  so  white,  bon 
to  hold  a  sceptre,  wore  tied  with  ignoble  ropes,  aad 
the  glittering  bauble  waa  preserved  with  oare,  tad 
now  ia  here— and  those  who  sit  in  her  plaoe,  and  ia* 
habit  now  her  palaeea,  look  npon  it.  Thia  fan  to* 
longed  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
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TBS  PHILOSOPHT  OV  1UAD-DBB88K8. 

Head  oovcrings,  both  for  man  and  woman,  natn- 
nUly— or  rather,  hiBtorioallj,  divide  themselyes  into 
throe  classes :  First,  the  simple  bonnet,  or  the  Phry- 
^an  cap  of  liberty,  free-and-easy,  and  in  all  ages 
made  symbolioal  of  a  state  of  rude  political  freedom ; 
second,  the  turban,  or  mysterious  bonnet,  composed 
of  innumerable  complicated  folds.  It  is  a  long  ser- 
pent of  muslin,  wound  round  the  head.  Third,  the 
hat,  thu  head  costume  of  the  men,  of  what  is  called, 
Tagucly  enough,  the  "ciTilized  world."  The  hat  is 
the  emblem  of  practicality,  gravity,  and  decorum. 
Judgment  belongs  to  the  North.  The  Chinese  wear 
the  hat,  but  they  have  it  peaked  at  the  top  like  a 
sugar-loaf— an  emblem  of  folly  and  gravity  com- 
bined. The  Quakers  have  adopted  the  very  gravest 
form  of  the  hat — low-crowned  and  broad-brimmed. 
It  is  in  perfect  00 1180 nance  with  their  assumed  charac- 
ter. Were  a  Quaker  to  raise  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
like  the  chevalier  of  the  seventeenth  century^  he 
would  look  more  like  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless, 
than  like  a  follower  of  the  grave,  the  venerable  and 
thoughtful  George  Fox ;  and  were  he  to  clip  off  a 
portion  of  the  projecting  eaves,  the  world  would  per- 
ceive at  once,  perhaps  without  knowing  why,  that  he 
giving  way  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and 

listing  tho  spirit  of  non-conformity,  that  gives  in- 
spiration to  his  brethren. 

As  there  are  different  characters  for  hats,  so  also 
••re  there  for  bonnets.  Some  are  emblematical  of 
Vberty,  others  of  subjection ;  but  even  the  latter  in- 
volve the  idea  of  a  state  of  social  disorder.  The  tur- 
Imui  is  mystery  personified;  and  all  who  wear  it, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  involved  in  its  tortuous 
folds.  The  monks  used  to  wear  skull-oaps ;  so  did 
the  Reformers,  Luther,  Giilvin,  and  others.  It  was 
the  ecclesiastial  fashion  of  tho  day.  The  skull-cap 
is  a  very  close  fit.  It  is  impossible  for  an  ago  to  be 
Tery  free  in  its  genius,  with  such  a  cap.  It  is  too 
szolnsive.  It  acts  like  a  censorship  on  the  press. 
Those  who  wear  it  are  stem  and  powerful,  but  eon- 
ssientious,  bigots.  Poets  eschew  the  skull-cap ;  thoy 
prefer  even  the  fools-cap  or  night-cap.  Pope  and 
Oowper  are  generally  represented  in  these.  They 
^ra,  at  least,  scope  to  genius.  But  as  they  do  not 
stand  ercot,  they  tend  to  nourish  moroseness,  melan- 
slioly,  and  bad  humor. 

Women's  caps  and  hats  are  not  so  easily  classed  as 
those  of  men ;  but  the  general  law  is  applicable  to 
them  also.  The  cap  without  a  rim  is  the  widow's  cap, 
beoaoso  she  is  then  free.  So  long  as  a  woman's  hus- 
band is  alive,  as  the  Apostle  says,  she  is  under  the 
law  of  her  husband ;  but  when  the  husband  is  dead, 
^e  is  free  from  that  law,  and  therefore,  she  wears  a 
sap  without  a  rim,  as  the  proper  widow's  cap  is.  But 
the  widows  are  gradually  infringing  on  the  old  law, 
like  tho  Quakeresses,  and  conforming  more  and  more 
to  the  gay  fashion  of  the  day.  The  border  or  rim 
belongs  appropriately  to  the  cap  of  the  discreet  ma- 
.tron;  the  turban  to  the  mysterious  intriguantBj 
vhoie  ways  are  as  cunning  as  those  of  a  serpent  on  a 
rock — onto  of  the  four  things  which  Solomon  could 
not  understand. 


A  small  bonnet,  for  a  lady,  is  an  emblem  of  gayetj 
and  liberty.  She  can,  in  such  a  bonnet,  see  with  the 
oomers  of  her  eyes,  and  survey  the  whole  semicircle 
of  which  her  nose  is  the  centre.  But  in  a  Qua- 
keress' bonnet,  she  can  only  see  beyond  her  nose, 
and  a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  it.  If  a  gentleman 
should  look  at  her  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  she  observeth  him  not.  Even  if  a  horse  should 
make  a  snap  at  her  arm,  as  she  passe th  along  the 
pavement,  she  doth  not  perceive  it.  (And  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  is  derooi  stratcd 
from  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  young  lady's 
cheek  was  bitten  off  by  a  horse  which  was  standing 
close  to  the  sidewalk  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare.)  A 
woman  in  such  a  bonnet,  is  imprisoned  in  a  coal- 
scuttle, contrived  on  purpose  both  to  elude  and  pro- 
vent  observation. 

But,  with  the  modem  giiy  little  bonnet,  hung  upon 
the  back  hair,  tho  forehead  all  exposed,  and  the  eyes 
at  full  liberty  to  describe  the  whole  field  of  vision,  a 
lady  is  made  up  for  conjugating  the  verb  to  «m, 
active  and  passive  voice,  in  all  Its  moods,  tenses,  and 
persons.  This  gay  bonnet  forebodes  the  same  revo- 
lutionary, anarchical  proceedings  in  the  domestio 
sphere,  which  the  bonnet  rouge  foreshadowed  in  the 
political  world. 

Nothing  so  quiet,  and  sober,  and  maturely-looking 
for  a  woman,  as  a  large  Leghorn,  that  ties  round  the 
ohin,  and  hangs  down  the  back  like  a  coal-heaver's 
hat,  or  rolls  up  behind  like  a  parson's  shovel — not 
oocking  up  as  if  the  face  were  behind,  in  the  Nell 
Gwynn  style.  A  woman  so  attired,  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
creet, modest,  subjecty  timorous,  apt  to  scream,  very 
much  afraid  of  all  strange  people,  and  well  armed 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  all  evil-looking  per- 
sons, such  as  foreigners  (or  natives  either)  with  drab- 
colored  moustaches  hanging  over  their  mouths,  or 
gentlemen  whose  shirt-bosoms  are  not  visible,  but 
whose  manners,  notwithstanding,  affect  those  of  the 
court  or  stage,  or  something  very  different  from  or- 
dinary life.  Such  a  woman  is  an  affectionate  wife, 
a  fond  mother,  an  excellent  economist,  and  a  severe 
critic  of  all  irregular  living,  at  home  or  abroad. 
Such  ladies,  we  fear,  have  of  late  years  been  rapidly 
going  out  of  fashion — all  owing  to  the  small,  flaring 
bonnet,  which,  from  being  so  easily  put  on  and  car- 
ried about,  makes  them  sad  gad-abouts  and  gossips. 
But,  to  all  these  coverings  for  the  head,  certainly  the 
one  combining  at  once  grace  and  modesty,  destined 
at  once  to  embellish  and  conceal,  is  the  veil.  Tho 
veil,  which  has  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion  in  the 
most  civilised  countries,  those  in  which  fuhions  are 
the  most  studied,  has  been  retained  by  the  *'  clois- 
tered nun,"  whom  we  never  see,  and  by  the  bride, 
who  wears  it  of  such  transparent  and  flimsy  texture 
that  it  actually  conceals  less  than  the  most  expansive 
of  bonnets. 

Veils  are  still  wom  in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Em- 
press Bugtuie,  in  virtue  of  her  Spanish  associations, 
tried  to  introduce  the  black  mantilla  into  France,  but 
its  sombre  hue  and  monotonous  folds  were  unsuited 
to  French  taste,  and  mot  with  most  violent  opposition 
I  not  only  from  the  foir  devotees  of  fashion  but  fcoma^ 
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wbola  popalkUoD  of  floriM*,  futhn  enllen,  ribbon 
Dukari,  Ouns  moken  uid  milliucra — aooh  >  boM 
4ms  it  tak«  to  muiafutart  tbt  madoro  boitint — 
•gftioBt  wbich  (he  HBttl  ihot  of  phlluaapb;  ■ppeui 
tptcMlj  lit  be  direoUd;  bnt  in  >  nUlitaifui  mgs, 
where  tha  or;  ii  emplojineDt  and  BDooungement  to 
tfa*  working  olauea,  tbe  bODiwt  aotiuli;  tnma  out  to 
ba  quite  >  pbllonthropliia  iuMitDCioD,  mie  not  to  b« 
(neersd  at,  but  to  b«  both  pnUud  and  aaoonngsd. 


le  and  old  timei  bM 
noently  iiean  dinoTered  ioFranee;  it  ia  (be  mirror 
bslonging  (o  Baloiie,  inunorlallied  bj  Fop*  and  bar 
Oirn  biitorj,  and  aofferiDgi.  B«aidea  ita  uwMikliona, 
thii  mimr  it  a  great  utiitioonriotilj.  It  ii  a  ghset 
of  pollabMl  Iron,  aboot  dx  Inehca  xjuaie— and  hai 
the  renuuni  of  a  rooghl;  oarred  border  In  oak. 
'  Altogolfaar,  It  apeaka  rerj  little  for  the  arti  in  the 
elevBDtb  oentai7 — ehowiiif;  that  Id  the  timea  of  the 
golden  Bgei  In  Oreeoc,  and  in  tile  Imnrioua  timea  of 
the  Ronuui  Empire,  the  inbatitnte  for  glaw  mirron 
(glaaa  Itaall  being  nnknowa}  were  far  more  highl; 
polished,  more  aUboratelj  worked  and  belter  fitted 
totheii  pucpoee  than  thoae  of  lalaragea. 

The  poela  of  Rome  apeak  of  beanUf  nl  theeta  of  ail- 
Tei — M  higblj  pollihed  that  eridontlj  they  mnit 
have  refleoted  ai  minntelj  as  the  minora  naW'»- 
daya.  There  haxe  been  two  mirron  found  in  Pom- 
peii, tbe  poliih  of  whioh  had,  of  eonne  diaajipeared, 
bat  they  retained  in  parfeet  pruMrration  the  oarred 
Oame,  of  a  graoetol  and  intrioate  dealgn,  nrlth  all 
tht  grotexine  ooneelU  wbieh  were  tbe  oharaolerittiea 
of  the  two  exlinnied  olliea,  Pompeii  and  Herenia- 

These  mirron  are  verj  heiTj.  The  ladlet  of 
thoee  daji,  hDwerer,  diipanjod  with  toilet  tables, 
and  theia  hear?  mirron  were  held  belbre  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  prooBsa  of  drening,  b;  k  female  alare 
appointed  for  that  porpoaa.  It  waa  a  fatlgning  and 
diffioult  olEee ;  for  Ihe  Qreek  and  Boman  boantiea, 
•apeoially  the  latter,  appear  not  to  have  been  oelo- 
brated  tar  patlenoe  or  humanity,  (br  if  an  nntoward 
dgh  from  the  liTing  ttatui  luUied  Uie  aurfkoe  of  the 
n^rror,  or  weaiineas  thook  It  ao  la  to  dlatort  the 
Image  iCrefleoted,  we  hear  that  loDgjeweled-beadiHl 
needlea  (pina  we  ahould  oall  (hem)  were  throat,  bj 
their  miatressaa,  into  the  anna  and  ahonlden  of  their 
attend  anta. 

But  Ihia  little,  dark,  elnmaj  mirror  of  Helotaa,  la 
a  thing  orer  which  to  ponder.  In  It,  aaayoang  girl, 
tbe  mirrored  tbe  aweet  and  intelligent  faatorea 
which  won  for  her  the  lore  of  faei  teacher,  Abelard, 
aa  (hey  pored  orer  tbe  Zdlin  claaiioa  together,  and 
then  when  her  brief  two  yeaia  of  paaaion  were  fbr- 
erer  pawed  away,  taking  thia  little  mirror  from  her 
home  (o  (he  diamal  oella  of  her  eOBTent,  ibe  watohed 
(broogh  a  long  life  of  ealTering,  regret  and  prayer 
theebonge  whioh  enpt  >t  l>y  day  orer  her  baantl- 
fal  featnrea. 

Thia  reKe  of  old  tImea  waf  boaght  ii..  loonaldara* 
bU  nun  by  t,  gentleman  of  Kanoy  In  Itaaaa,  L-i 


will  probably  be  ipcedily  transferred  l«  the  HsniB 
of  Antl^oidea  in  the  Loavte. 

Hair  wabb. — The  fallowing  mixture  makea  a  do- 
ligbfDl  wash  Coi  the  hair :  spirit  of  rosemary.  Ilin* 
draehma;  eiaenoe  of  lemon,  four  draebms ;  essential 
oil  of  almonds,  two  draobms ;  roae-wattr.  fouronaBeA 
Thia  may  be  oaed  for  oleanaing  the  hair  preTiooa  K 
applying  creams  or  pomadea. 

Wash  ros  trecelib,  tai>,  btC— Take  two  ono0M 
of  lemon  jniee,  half  a  droahm  of  powdered  bora^ 
and  one  drachm  of  aogar.  Mii  (hem  together,  anl 
let  them  atand  a  few  days  in  a  glasa  bottle  till  tta 
liquor  ia  fit  for  oae :  then  rab  it  on  the  hands  aal 
friEe  two  or  tbreo  times  a  day. 


FBSnca  iasiriib  niudb.— Take  a  frame  fbrmsd 
of  foorpiooesof  wood,  two  inchos  deep,  and  one  IM 
square,  wl(b  a  groore  arranged  (a  lupport  a  piece  at 
glasa,  whiob  ia  (o  fCirm  a  moTable  bottom.  On  this, 
spread  a  layer  ot  the  following  pomade  ;  beef  att, 
one  part,  lard,  three  parts.  Into  this,  stiek  InA 
jaandne  flowera,  in  different  parts,  creiy  day,  at 
oreiy  other  day,  for  one,  two  or  throe  months,  w 
until  the  pomade  is  saffioientl;  perfomed.  This  ll 
a  simple  and  eiODllent  pomade.  Gereral  boxes  osa 
be  prepared  at  onoe,  piled  on  each  other,  to  kaepil 
Uia  perfume,  and  the  top  one  eoreied. 


the  plaoea  with  hard  aoap,  then  gently  mb  on  spidii 
of  wine ;  then  aoap  again,  and  ao  on  altamalely— be- 
ing earefol  not  to  rah  tw  haid,  ao  as  to  txv  >^ 
taitore.     Atterwaids  rinae  in  oold  water. 

Olottbd  cbeaii  AitD  DsTOKBHraa  bdtteb. — Ika 
milk  ia  fint  sealded,  in  shallow  eartbenwars  psM^ 
OTer  a  clear  ehareoal  Are.  A  gentle  beat  eempleta* 
(he  soslding  in  about  half  an  hoar.  It  most  not  t^ 
proach  loo  near  (he  boiling  point,  or  it  will  be  asssa- 
tially  injursd.  The  prooeai  ia  one  of  extreme  niootir. 
The  pan  la  than  gently  removed  from  the  fire,  aol 
aet  away  in  a  oool  plaoe  till  the  next  day,  when  the 
oream  is  taken  olT  with  a  skimmer.  This  elottai 
eream  yields  nearly  i(s  own  weight  in  butter,  whkh 
is  thus  mads  ;  — Pnttheoream  into  a  fiat  tub,  of  goal 
liie,  and  aUr  It  ronnd  briskly  with  Uie  hand.  !■ 
half  on  hoar  the  batter  will  eome,  sometimes sombk 
The  buttermilk  will  be  rich  and  oreamy. 


LASIBB'  DBISSBS  IXD  FBRSPIBATUn. — To  pHISBl 

dravea  being  aatnratsd  by  persidraljoa,  task  on* 
ths  oQed  ailk,  usually  applied  for  that  purpose,  • 
plea*  of  Tery  tiiin,  aott  wadi-leatber.  Tbe  moiitua 
will  not  penetrate  the  leather,  and  the  barmfol  a^ 
faala  of  Ihe  oold  oil-skin  win  be  pnrsntad. 


"POP,  GOES  THE  aUESTION." 


▲SRANGU)  BT  0HABLI8  JABTI& 


feaJJUJflfl^iJlUJLit 


Liflt  to  me,  BirMt  maiden,  pray ;  Pop  goes  the  queetioii  J 


^^^^^^ 


TTlHU 


•     •     • 


i*? 


•     •     • 


^. 


mMX^'  ''^-^U^^rhUi^  I  ^:  \  f-g4^^p 


Wm  Ttm 


TtA      w     M^r       POf    !•«   th*       4M«ti»l 


Ft*  a*  ttme  to      plMd   or  tlclii  '• 


J    ^    \ 
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patienee  to  waitfbr        bf«  and  bjs, 


Bnar*  me  now,  or  rm  mro  to  fly   ^Pop,     foos   the    qncatloD  I 
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S.  «A8k  Papa/'  Oh!  fiddle  de  dee! 

Pop,  goefii  tile  question  I 
Fathers  and  lovers  can  nerer  agree, 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 
He  can't  tell  what  I  want  ta  know, 
Whether  yon  lore  me  sweet,  or  no, 
To  ask  him  wonld  he  very  slow. 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 

8*  I  think  we'd  make  such  a  charming  pair, 

Pop,  goes  the  question! 
For  I'm  good  looking  and  you're  very  fair. 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 
We'll  trarel  life's  road  in  a  gallant  style. 
And  you  shall  drive  ev*ry  other  mile, 
Or  if  it  please  you,  all  the  while. 

Pop,  goes  the  question? 


4.  If  we  don't  have  an  enchanting  time, 

Pop,  goes  the  question  I 
Fm  sure  it  will  he  no  fault  of  mine. 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 
To  be  sure  my  funds  make  a  feeble  show, 
But  love  is  nourishing  food  yon  know! 
And  cottages  rent  uncommonly  low, 

Pop,  goes  the  question! 

5.  Then  answer  mo  quickly,  darling,  pray. 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 
Will  you  marry  me,  yea  or  nay  ? 

Pop,  goes  the  question ! 
I've  no  time  to  plead  or  sigh, 
No  patience  to  wait  for  bye  and  bye. 
Snare  me  now,  or  I'm  sure  to  fly. 

Pop,  goea  the  question. 
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PHILIP    FRENEAU, 

THE    POET    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 


BT  BUFUS  W.  0BI8W0LD. 


The  first  attempts  to  establish  in  America  a 
refuge  for  French  Protestants  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Admiral  Colignj  in  1G52.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  Louis  the  Fourteenth  re- 
voked the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1G85,  that  there  was 
any  considerable  emigration  of  the  Reformers  to 
this  country.  From  that  period,  for  many  years, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas,  received  some  of  the 
best  elements  of  their  subsequent  civilization  in 
the  polite,  industrious  and  variously  skillful  exiles 
whom  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
compelled  to  abandon  the  soil  of  France.  Those 
who  settled  in  New  York  founded  the  old  church 
of  Saint  Esprit,  which  was  long  the  centre  of  the 
Huguenot  influence  on  this  continent.  Among 
the  principal  families  connected  with  it  were  the 
De  Lanceys,  Jays,  Pintards,  AUaires,  and  Fres- 
neaus.  In  1712  wo  find  the  latter  name  written 
without  the  s,  and  four  years  later  Andre  Fre- 
nean  is  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  Jean  Fon- 
taine, as  a  leading  citizen,  and  a  frequenter  of 
the  French  club.  This  Andre  Freneau  was  the 
grandfather  of  Philip,  who  was  bom  in  New 
York  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  (the  second, 
old  style,)  1752.  His  mother  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  his  elder  brother,  Peter,*  was 
bom  in  that  colony,  to  which  the  family  appears 
to  have  returned  after  the  death  of  the  poet's 
father,  in  1754. 

Young  Freneau  entered  Nassau  Hall,  then 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  "Log  College,"  in 

#  Feter  Froneau  occasinaally  wrote  verRes,  though  I 
believe  nothing  of  mure  pretention  than  a  song  or  an 
epigram.  He  was  a  men  of  wit  and  edacation ;  was 
one  of  Mr.  Jeflerson't  wannest  adherents;  and  when 
Uie  democratic  party  came  into  power  in  South  Caro- 
lina, was  made  Secretary  of  State  there.  Thomas,  in 
his  <'  Reminiscences,"  says  that  "  his  style  of  writing 
combined  the  beauty  and  smoothness  of  Addison  with 
the  simplicity  of  Cobbett."    lie  died  in  1814. 

13 


1767,  so  far  advanced  in  classical  studies  that 
the  acting  president  made  his  proficiency  the 
subject  of  a  congratulatory  letter  to  one  of  his 
relations.  His  room-mate  hero  was  James  Madi- 
son ;  and  Hugh  H.  IJreckenridge,  who  afterward 
wrote  "  Modern  Chivalry,"  was  also  in  the  same 
class.  Madison,  Breckenridgo  and  Freneau, 
were  intimate  friends  ;  and  being  all  gifted  with 
unusual  satirical  powers,  which  they  were  fond 
of  displaying  as  frequently  as  there  wore  fair 
occasions,  they  joined  in  lampooning,  not  only 
the  leaders  of  adverse  parties  in  the  college,  but 
also  those  prominent  public  characters  who 
opposed  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
for  liberty.  I  have  before  me  a  considerable 
manuscript  volume  of  personal  and  political 
satires,  written  by  them  in  about  equal  proportionB, 
and  in  which  they  exhibit  nearly  equal  abilities, 
though  Madison's  have  the  least  coarseness,  and 
the  least  8]>irit.  Several  theological  students, 
particularly  two  or  three  whose  family  connec- 
tions were  very  humble,  were  objects  of  their 
continual  ridicule.  In  the  class  below  were 
Aaron  Burr,  and  the  refined  and  elegant  William 
Bradford,  whoso  occasional  verses  show  that  ho 
might  have  equalled  any  of  his  American  con- 
temporaries as  a  poet,  if  such  had  been  the  aim 
of  his  ambition.  Freneau  graduated  on  the 
nineteenth  of  September,  1771,  being  then  a  few 
months  over  twenty  years  of  age.  The  earliest 
of  his  printed  poems  is  "  The  Poetical  History  of 
the  Prophet  Jonah,"  in  four  cantos,  dated  in 

1768,  the  year  after  he  went  to  Princeton.  While 
in  college  ho  also  formed  the  plan  of  an  epic  on 
the  discovery  of  this  continent,  of  which  an 
"Address  to  Ferdinand,"  and  a  series  of  sixteen 
"Pictures  of  Columbus,"  are  probably  fragments. 
His  valedictory  exercise  was  a  dialogue,  in  blank 
verse,  on  "The  Rising  Glory  of  America,"  in  the 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  he  was  asso- 
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elated  ifith  Breckenridge.  It  was  printed  in 
1772,  in  an  octaTO  pamphlet,  at  Philadelphia, 
where  Frenean  went  to  reside,  with  an  intention 
of  studying  the  law.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
was  on  termu  of  familiar  intimacy,  while  here, 
with  Judge  Hopklnson,  author  of  ''The  Battle 
of  the  Kegs;"  but  the  late  Tenerable  Dr.  Mease, 
who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Frenean, 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  me  that ''  the  humorist 
knew  him  only  as  a  young  scapegrace.*' 

For  some  cause  he  appears  to  haye  abandoned 
-the  design  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  an  irregu- 
lar and  aimless  life  of  two  or  three  years  ended 
in  his  going  to  sea,  but  in  what  capacity,  at  first, 
I  cannot  ascertain.  In  1774  and  1775  ho  was 
living  in  New  York,  where,  during  this  period, 
he  began  to  publish  those  pieces  of  political  bur- 
lesque and  iuTectiye  which  made  his  name 
familiar  and  popular  throughout  the  country 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  His  stylo  was 
pointed,  and  he  was  successful  in  representing 
the  exploits  of  the  enemy  in  a  ludicrous  light, 
and  in  ridiculing  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
the  neutrals,  loyalists,  and  others  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  prejudices  of  the  Whigs.  The 
speeches  of  the  king  and  hb  ministers,  and  the 
proclamations  of  the  royal  goyemors  and  gene- 
rals, he  parodied  and  travestied  in  an  amusing 
manner;  and  every  memorable  event,  on  land  or 
sea,  was  celebrated  by  him  in  verses  easily  un- 
derstood, and  none  the  less  admired,  perhaps, 
for  a  dash  of  coarseness  by  which  most  of  them 
were  distinguished. 

In  1776  he  passed  several  months  in  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  wrote  there  two  of  his  longest 
poems,  **The  House  of  Night,"  and  "The  Beau- 
ties of  Santa  Gnu.*'  In  1778  he  -was  in  Bermuda^ 
and  during  the  following  year  we  find  him  in 
Philadelphia,  editing  for  Francis  Bailey  *'  The 
United  States  Magazine."  This  periodical  was 
not  successful,  and  on  its  discontinuance  he 
again  tnmed  his  attention  to  the  sea.  He  sailed 
for  St.  Eustatia  in  May,  1780,  in  the  ship  Aurora, 
which  soon  after  leaving  the  Delaware  was  cap- 
tared  by  a  British  cruiser.  Frenean  with  his 
companions  was  taken  to  New  York,  and  in  the 
hot  weather  of  June  and  July  confined  seven 
weeks  on  board  the  Scorpion  and  the  Hunter, 
those  floating  hells  in  which  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  experienced  the  extremest  horrors  of 
the  war.  On  being  released  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  fkmily  of  his  friend  Bailey 
gradually  regained  the  health  lost  during  his 
confinement  He  now  published  "The  British 
Prison  Ship,"  in  four  cantos,  in  which  he  de- 
acribed,  with  indignant  energy,  the  bmtalities  to 


which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  urged  the  peo- 
ple to  new  efforts  against  the  -cmel  and  remorse- 
less enemy. 

On  the  twenty-rfifth  of  April,  1781,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  "  The  Freeman's  Joomal," 
printed  and  published  by  Bailey,  and  edited  or 
in  a  large  degree  written  by  Freneau.  For  three 
or  four  years  his  hand  is  apparent  in  its  most 
pungent  paragraphs  of  prose,  as  well  as  in  nume- 
rous pieces  of  verse,  on  public  characters  and 
passing  events,  and  particularly  in  a  succession 
of  satires  on  the  New  York  printers,  Hugh  Gains  . 
and  James  Rivington,  whom  he  delighted  in 
assailing  with  all  the  resources  of  his  abusive 
wit  Of  Gaine,  a  sort  of  Vicar  of  Bray,  "who 
lied  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,"  he 
wrote  a  "Biography;"  and  of  Rivington,  vrho 
edited  "The  Royal  Gazette,"  in  which  the  Whigs 
were  treated  with  every  species  of  absurd  and 
malicious  vituperation,  he  gave  the  "Reflec- 
tions," the  "  Confessions,"  the  "  Last  Will  and 
Testament,"  etc.  The  following  lines  are  char- 
acteristic of  these  productions : 

Occasioned  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Rivington^ i  Royol 
Gazette  being  tcarcdy  legible. 

Says  Satan  to  Jemmy,  "  I  hold  you  a  bet, 
That  yon  mean  to  abandon  our  Royal  Gaiette ; 
Or,  between  you  and  mo,  you  would  manage  thisii 

better 
Than  the  title  to  print  in  so  sneaking  a  letter. 
Now,  being  connected  so  long  in  the  art, 
It  would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  part ; 
And  the  people,  perhaps,  would  be  frightened,  aod 

fret, 
If  the  devil  alone  carried  on  the  Gazette." 
Says  Jemmy  to  Satan,  (by  way  of  a  wipe,) 
*'  Who  gives  me  the  matter,  should  furnish  the  type; 
And  why  you  find  fault  I  can  scarcely  divine, 
For  the  types,  like  the  printer,  are  certainly  thine." 

A  remonstrance  against  the  worn-out  vignette, 
the  king*8  armty  is  too  gross  fof  quotation,  but 
when  the  appearance  of  the  "Gazette"  was  suffi- 
ciently improved — 

"  From  the  regions  of  night,  with  his  head  in  a  ssok, 
Ascended  a  person,  accoutred  in  black," 

who  looks  over  the  paper,  and  the  printing-room, 
and  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  change : 

"  My  mandates  are  fully  complied  with  at  last, 

New  arms  are  engraved,  and  new  letters  are  east; 

I  therefore  determine  and  fully  accord. 

This  servant  of  mine  shall  reeeive  his  reward." 

Then  turning  about,  to  the  printer  he  said, 

"  Who  late  was  my  servant,  shall  now  be  my  aid; 

Kneel  down !  for  your  merits  I  dub  you  a  knight; 

From  a  passive  subaltern  I  bid  yon  to  rise — 

The  inventor,  as  well  as  the  prlster,  «f  lies." 


PHILIP     FBENBAH . 


Id  1763,  a  few  moDthg  kRer  iU  *pp«MMioe 
Paiia,  Frcne&ii  truulsted  ajid  pubUshad  in 
Philkdelphia,  OttlfouutauVoi/agedaaiFAittrigiu 
B^UKtrionalt  m  Fannit  1781,  by  the  Abba  Ro- 
bin, ■  chaplkin  in  th«  nnn;  of  the  Count  ds 
Boahunbenu,  and  he  «s.s  maob  ocoapicd  during 
UJb  ind  tlie  two  following  yMin  in  varioiu  lltt- 
1W7  lerrioeB  for  Mr.  Ballcj,  wba  WM  hja  warm 
fliend  u  well  as  Lberal  einplajer. 

In  1761  lie  Ipft  Pbiiodelphia,  and  after  a  few 
Uontiu  spent  in  trftyel,  and  in  Tisidng  his  old 
frittids,  beoftme  mular  of  a  Teasel  whioh  sailed 
between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
New  York  and  Cbarleslon.  In  a  tetter  to  Bailtj 
he  pTCi  a  striking  account  of  »  dis&strane  sbip- 
wreck  which  he  snSered  in  one  of  his  Toj'nges, 
in  the  summer  of  1768.  Writing  ft^m  Norfolk 
iK  Virginia,  he  sajs  ; 

"  After  loaiing  New  York,  on  the  twentj-Bnt  of 
Jnl7t  I  had  the  iniirDrtiine  lo  h>Te  m;  Tusel  dis- 
■Mlwl,  thrawD  on  her  beun  end),  the  bulk  of  her 
eargo  ihitted  ud  mined,  lod  eisiy  sail,  nlut,  spar, 
boat  and  almost  nerj  ■itiela  upon  deck,  lotC,  on  the 
Veduuday  attanioon  following,  in  one  of  the  hard- 
est galea  Ihat  erei  blew  on  thii  oout.  Captain 
William  Cennon,  whom  I  think  jon  know,  and  who 
WM  going  pauenger  with  me  to  Charleiton,  and 
J«*i^  Stilwell,  a  lad  of  repoUble  Tamil;  in  tho 
Mats  of  New  Jene;,  weie  both  wuhed  oretbosrd 
tad  drowned,  natwithi landing  ever;  effort  to  save 
then.  All  my  people  beiidea,  ei»pC  an  old  men 
who  itaok  fut  in  one  of  tbe  Katlles,  were  uTeral 
times  DTirboard,  bat  bid  the  look  to  regain  the 
wreek,  and,  with  sonilderabla  difflonlly,  aSTe  their 
Utu.  Ai  to  myielf,  when  I  foond  tho  Tceael  no 
longer  under  my  gnidnnoa,  I  took  refuge  in  the 
aain  weather  ihroudi,  where,  indeed,  I  eared  my- 
•slf  ftom  being  wuhed  In<o  tho  aes,  hot  wis  alnoat 
■tared  to  pieces  iniTiotent  fell  I  had  upon  the  m^n 
dcek— the  tnainmsat  having  gi»en  way  six  feet 
abere,  and  gone  overboard.  I  wis  afterward 
knoeked  Id  the  bead  by  a  violent  stroke  of  Ibe  tiller, 
lAieh  entirely  deprived  mo  of  aeniation,  for,  I  was 
Wd,  near  a  ^nailer  of  an  boar.  Onr  psmp*  were 
now  so  eboked  wllh  oom  that  they  would  no  longer 
work.  Upwards  of  fonr  fact  of  water  was  In  the 
Md.  Fartunatety  onr  boeket  was  saved,  and  with 
tUs  we  went  to  bailing,  whioh  alone  prevented  ua 
ban  bondering.  In  one  of  the  most  dismal  nigbti 
Uut  ever  man  witncsaed.  The  next  mondng  the 
weatber  had  cleared,  and  the  wind  eome  roond  to 
Iks  north-east— daring  the  gala  having  been  eait- 
Borth-east.  Ths  laud  was  now  in  eight,  about  five 
nUes  dIsUnt,  laUtode  at  noon  3S°  ir.  I  soon  rigged 
ent  ■  broken  boom,  snd  aat  the  foretnpnU— the  only 
Mil  remaii^e— end  steered  forOape  Henry,  making 
bnaever  bnt  little  way,  tbe  *essel  being  veiy  mueh 
ea  one  ride,  and  resdy  to  link  with  her  heavy  sargo 
of  iron  and  other  weighty  ortiolae.  Wa  were  biwed 
tn  nest  dvi  Friday,  by  the  friendly  old  of  Oaptala 
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Archibald  Bell,  of  the  ship  fietay,  from  London.  I 
have  ainee  arrived  at  thii  port,  by  the  sasiaUnee  of 
a Fotonao  pilot.  Nothing^nldezeeDdonrdiatress: 
no  Bre,  no  oandle,  our  beda  naked  with  sea  water,  ■ 
tbe  eabin  torn  lo  piecea,  a  vaat  qnantity  of  com 
damaged  and  poisoning  ua  to  death,  ete.,  elo.  At 
weenleredNorfolk,  onlho  twen^-ninthof  July,  tho 
very  dogs  looked  at  ne  with  an  eye  of  oommlaaration, 
the  negroea  pitied  na,  and  almost  avaijona  allowed 
a  diipoiition  to  relieve  na.  In  the  midat  of  all  our 
veiation  the  orew  eadeaiored  to  keepnp  their  spirits 
with  a  little  grog,  while  I  bad  reoonrle  to  my  old 
expedient  of  pbiloaophy  and  reHeotion.  I  have  un- 
loaded my  oarso,  partly  duneged,  partly  otberwiae. 
This  day  I  iball  olao  begin  to  reltt  my  vessel,  and 
mean  to  proceed  baok  to  New  York  as  aoan  u  reBt- 
led.  It  ia  possible,' however,  that  I  may  be  ordered 
to  sell  the  vessel  bare.  Ifao,  I  shell  take  ■  pissago 
to  Baltimore,  and  go  to  New  York  by  waj  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  look  out  for  another  and  a  mora  fortn- 
nate  baiqae  than  that  which  I  now  eommand. 

Yonn,  olo.,  P.  FaiNa^n." 

Alter  Frenenn  left  Philadelphia  Bailey  isined 
tbe  first  collection  of  his  poems,  in  a  volnme  of 
more  than  four  bnndred  pages,  entitled  "The 
Poems  of  Philip  Frcnesii.  written  chiefly  dariog 
the  late  War."  Id  his  advertisement,  dated  the 
sixth  of  June,  ITSS,  the  publisher  says : 

"  Tbe  piecea  now  collected  and  printed  In  the  fbl- 
lowlng  ahoati  wore  left  in  my  hudi  by  the  author, 
above  a  year  ego,  with  permission  to  pnblhAi  them 
whenever  I  thonght  proper.  A  eonaideraUe  num- 
ber of  the  perfonDSDoea  eontained  in  this  volume,  as 
many  will  raoollect,  hare  appeared  at  different 
times  in  newipipers  {portienlarty  the  Freeman's 
Journal)  and  other  periodieal  poblleationa  in  the 
different  atatea  of  Amerioa,  during  the  late  war,  and 
■inee;  and  from  the  aridity  and  pleunre  with  whieb 
they  general!;  appear  to  have  been  read  by  pertoDB 
of  the  beat  taste,  the  printer  now  the  more  leadily 
girea  them  to  tbe  world  in  their  present  Ibrm,  (with- 
ont  troubling  the  reader  with  any  affeoted  apologiea 
for  their  inppoied  or  real  imperfections,)  in  hopea 
they  will  afford  a  high  degree  of  astiafkotlon  to  the 
lovers  of  poetioal  wit,  and  el^aaceof  eipreasion." 

In  the  following  October  notice  was  given  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  that  "  An  Additional  Col- 
lection of  Entertaining  Original  Performances,  in 
Prose  and  Versa,  by  Philip  Freneau,"  would  be 
iasned  aa  soon  aa  a  Buffioieot  number  of  copies 
should  be  subscribed  for ;  but  encb  a  time  did 
not  arrive,  and  it  was  not  nnUl  the  twenty- seventh 
of  April,  17§3,  that  Mr.  Bailey  gave  tbe  public 
"The  MiscelUaeoos  Works  of  Philip  Freneau, 
containing  hia  £seays  and  Additionikl  Foetna." 
Nearly  half  the  copies  of  this  volume  were  sab- 
■eribed  for  in  Charleston. 

On  the  twenty-fonrth  of  April  1780,  Gen- 
enl  Washington  Hiired  ia  Sent  T«i\.^xt!ift>&sn3t^ 
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Yemon,  to  enter  upon  his  daties  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  prooession  of  boats 
by  whieh  he  vas  attended  from  EUzabothtown 
Point  approached  the  city,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  that  the  schooner  Columbia, 
Captain  Philip  Freneau,  eight  days  from  Charles- 
ton, came  up  the  bay.  This  was  the  poet's  last 
Toyage  for  several  years.  He  now  engaged  with 
the  printers,  Childs  and  Swaine,  to  edit  the  New 
York  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  continued  in  this 
employment  until  the  removal  of  the  government 
to  Philadelphia,  when  he  became  a  translating 
olerk  in  the  Department  of  State,  under  Mr. 
Jeflferson,  and  editor  of  the  "  National  Gazette," 
which  gained  an  infamous  reputation  by  its 
attacks  on  Washington's  administration.  Fre- 
neau  made  oath  to  a  statement  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  not  compose  or  suggest  any  of  the  contents 
of  his  paper,  but  in  his  old  age  he  acknowledged 
to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  that  the  Secretary  wrote 
or  dictated  the  most  offensive  articles  against 
Washington  and  his  friends ;  and  to  Dr.  James 
Mease  he  exhibited  a  file  of  the  **  Gazette,"  in 
which  what  were  alleged  to  be  his  contributions 
were  marked.  This  matter  has  been  much  and 
angrily  debated,  but  it  has  not  been  denied  that 
the  conduct  of  the  clerk  was  in  the  main,  at 
least,  approved  by  his  employer.  The  President 
could  not  forbear  speaking  to  Mr.  Jefferson  of 
Freneau's  abuse,  and  requesting  him,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  to  administer  him  some  rebuke. 
Mr.  Jefferson  tells  us  in  his  ^*  Anas"  what  course 
he  ohose  to  pursue.  At  a  cabinet  council,  he 
says,  Washington  remarked  that  *<  That  rascal, 
Freneau,  sent  him  three  copies  of  his  papers 
every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  (Washington) 
would  become  the  distributor  of  them ;  that  he 
could  see  in  this  nothing  but  an  impudent  design 
to  insult  him :  he  ended  in  a  high  tone."  Again, 
speaking  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson  says, 
<*  He  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Freneau*s  paper  of 
yesterday ;  he  said  he  despised  all  their  attacks 
an  him  personally,'  but  that  there  had  never  been 
an  act  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the 
executive  line  only,  but  in  any  line,  wMch  that 
paper  had  not  abused.  He  was  evidentiy  sore 
and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be,  that  1 
should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  per- 
haps withdraw  his  appointment  of  translating 
clerk  in  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it  His 
paper  has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  gal- 
loping fast  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked 
by  no  one  means  so  powerfully  as  by  that  paper. 
It  is  well  and  universally  known  that  it  has  been 
that  paper  which  has  checked  the  career  of  the 
SBonooratB,*'  &c. 


It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Freneau 
was  the  author  of  those  satirical  verses  against 
Washington  and  his  friends  which  appeared  in 
the  '*  National  Gazette,"  under  the  signature  of 
*<  Jonathan  Pindar."  BIr.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  in 
his  entertaining  '*  Memoirs,"  quotes  several  of 
these  as  specimens  of  Freneau's  abilities;  but 
they  were  really  written  by  St  George  Tucker, 
afterward  so  well  known  as  the  learned  editor 
of  the  first  American  Edition  of  Blackstone's 
"  Commentaries." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1798,  the  publication  of  the 
*< National  Gazette"  was  suspended;  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  having  retired  from  the  cabinet,  it  was 
not  resumed.  Freneau  was  for  a  few  months 
without  any  regular  occupation.  I  have  seen 
two  letters,  one  written  by  Jefferson  and  the 
other  by  Madison,  in  which  he  is  conunended  to 
certain  citizens  of  New  York,  for  his  '*  extensive 
information,  sound  discretion,"  and  other  quali- 
ties, as  a  candidate  for  the  editorship  of  a  jounial 
which  it  was  intended  to  establish  in  that  city. 
The  project  was  abandoned,  or  his  application 
unsuccessful,  and  on  the  second  of  May,  1795, 
he  commenced  **  The  Jersey  Chronicle,"  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  near  Middletown  Point,  in  New  Jersey, 
which  was  continued  every  week  for  one  year, 
the  fifty-second  number  having  appeared  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  1796.  In  the  <«  Chroni- 
cle" he  maintained  his  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington,  and  the  unpopularity 
of  its  politics  with  the  reading  classes  doubt- 
less prevented  its  success.  He  now  agiun 
turned  his  attention  to  New  York,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  1797,  issued  there  the  first 
number  of  <<The  Time-Piece  and  literaiy  Com- 
panion," which  was  published  tri-weekly,  and 
devoted  more  largely  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  country  to  belles-lettres,  while  it  embraced 
news  and  frequent  discussions  of  public  affairs.* 
Freneau  himself  contributed  to  almost  evexy 

#  Dr.  Francis  gives  the  following  graphic  and  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
Freneau  and  the  butts  of  so  many  of  his  satires — Hugh 
Gaine  and  Rivington— after  Freneau*!  removal  to  New 
York,  in  1797 : 

<<As  the  patriotic  flagellation  which  James  Biving- 
ton  and  Hugh  Gaine  received  from  the  pen  of  Frenean 
during  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  is  among  the 
memorabilia  of  that  day,  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  <m 
the  manner  in  which  they  subsequently  became  roost 
intimate  friends.    Peace  restored,  Gaine  resumed  with 
additional  zeal  his  bookstore  in  Hanover  Square,  with 
the  crown  doMm  and  the  Bible  up;  and  Rivington  eon- 
ducted  his  business  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Water 
streeta.    Freneau,  about  to  establish  himself  and  his 
*  Time-Piece  under  the  patronage  of  JeferaoD,  ta  he  told 
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nmnber,  one  or  more  copies  of  Tenes,  and  he  had 
manj  poetical  eorreepondentg.  After  six  months 
Blatthew  L.  Ba^ls,  then  a  yerj  young  man,  be- 
cftme  his  partner,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  '*  The  Time  Piece"  was  resigned  entirely  to 
his  direcdon*. 

In  1798  Frenean  went  again  to  South  Carolina, 
and,  becoming  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  he 
made  sereral  royages,  of  which  we  haye  some 
aouTenirs  in  his  subsequently  published  poems. 
In  1799  and  1801  he  yisited  St.  Thomas ;  in  1803 
he  was  in  the  island  of  Madeira ;  in  1804  he  de- 
clines in  a  copy  of  yerses  an  inyitation  to  yisit  a 
nunnery  in  Teneriffe;  and  in  1806  he  leayes  New 
York,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Industry,  for 
Sayannah,  Charleston,  and  the  West  Indies. 
From  some  lines  **  To  Hezekiah  Salom,"  a  name 
by  which  he  frequently  describes  himself,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  also  made  a  yoyage  to 
Calcutta. 

While  conducting  the  "  Jersey  Chronicle,"  at 
Monmouth,  in  1795,  he  had  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  collection  of  poems,  in  a  closely- 
printed  octayo  yolume;  and  in  1809,  after  his 
final  abandonment  of  the  life  of  a  sailor,  ho  issued 
a  third  edition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  two  duodecimo 
yolumes,  entitled  **Pooms  written  and  published 

IB0,  natarally  •noogh  repaired  to  those  places  where 
books  and  newspapers  most  abounded.  While  on  one 
of  his  yisits  at  Oaine's,  a  customer  in  the  store  saluted 
bim  loudly  by  his  name,  the  sound  of  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  old  royalist,  who,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
interrogated  him,  'Is  yuur  name  Freneau?'  <Yes,' 
answered  the  republican  poet.  ^Philip  Freneau?' 
rejoined  Gaine.  *  Yes,  sir,  the  same.*  <  Then,  sir,* 
warmly  uttered  Oaine,  *  yon  are  a  very  cleyer  fellow : 
lat  me  haye  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand ;  will 
yoa  walk  round  the  counter  and  join  me  in  our  parlor  ? 
Yon,  sir,  have  given  me  and  my  Gazette  a  wide  and  last- 
\og  reputation.' 

**  Rivington  was  still  more  of  a  courtier  than  Gaine,  of 
•  more  ostentatious  carriage,  and  of  a  more  lordly  ap- 
pearance. When  fully  attired  with  his  ri(ni  purple  veU 
rat  coat  and  frills,  smalls,  and  powdered  beg-wig  and 
golden-headed  cane,  he  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
pilntt  we  eee  of  Auchenlock  Boswell.  He  soon  added 
to  the  festive  circle  of  Frenean  and  Gaine,  at  the  very 
period  when  Frenean  was  dealing  oat  his  fieree  demo- 
eraoy  in  the  Time-Piece.  We  possess  so  few  literary 
anecdotes  of  these  times,  that  I  have  dared  to  tax  your 
patience  with  an  authentic  detail  of  this  social  nnion  of 
prominent  individuals.  It  verifies  the  opinion  of  Fre- 
nean tonehing  these  political  weathercocks : 

'Who always  adhered  to  the  sword  that  was  longest, 
And  stack  to  the  party  that  looked  to  be  strongest.' 

^  "  The  Time-Piece"  was  afterwards  edited  by  John 
D'Oley  Burke,  an  Irishman,  who,  in  1708,  was  arrested 
nnder  the  alien  and  sedition  Inw.  Burke  was  a  noisy 
damoerat,  and  possessed  of  but  moderate  abilities.  He 
wrote  **  Banker  Hill,  or  the  Death  of  Warren,*'  a  play; 
"The  Columbiad,  an  Epic  Poem;*'  **The  History  of 
Viriiafai/'  Jto.,  and  was  kiUed  in  a  dnel,  in  1808. 


during  the  American  Beyolutionary  War,  and 
now  republished  from  the  original  Manuscripts, 
interspersed  with  Translations  ftrom  the  Ancients, 
and  other  Pieces  not  heretofore  in  Print."  In 
the  last-mentioned  year  he  addressed  a  short 
poem  to  his  fHend  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  his  retire- 
ment firom  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  celebrated  in  another  the  death  of  Thomas 
Paine,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer. 

When  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  came 
on,  he  restrung  his  lyre,  and  commemorated  in 
characteristic  yerses  the  triumphs  of  our  arms, 
especially  our  naval  victories ;  and  his  songs  and 
ballads  relating  to  these  eyents  are  still  reprinted 
in  "broadsides,"  and  sold  in  eyery  port  They 
were  for  the  most  part  included  in  two  small  yo- 
Ixunes,  which  he  published  in  New  York,  after  the 
peace,  under  the  title  of  **A  Collection  of  Poems 
on  American  Affairs,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Sub- 
jects, chiefly  Moral  afid  Political,  written  be- 
tween 1797  and  1816."  He  afterwards  contem- 
plated a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Mease  inquires  whether  there  is 
**  still  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  patriotism 
abroad  to  insure  the  safety  of  such  an  adven- 
ture." His  house  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1816  or  1816,  and  he  laments 
to  the  same  correspondent  the  loss,  by  that  mis- 
fortune, of  some  of  his  best  compositions,  which 
had  neyer  been  giyen  to  the  public. 

In  his  old  age  Freneau  resided  in  New  Jersey, 
but  made  occasional  yisits  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  always  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Bai- 
ley, who  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  his  early 
fnend  and  publisher,  Francis  Bailey,  and  had 
herself  been  his  publisher  in  1809.  More  fre- 
quently he  passed  a  few  days  in  New  Tork,  where 
he  found  living  many  of  the  companions  of  his 
actiye  and  ambitious  life.  Here  too  he  became 
intimate  with  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  to  whom  he 
was  wont  to  recount  the  incidents  of  his  yaried 
history,  and  to  discourse  of  his  andent  associ- 
ations, with  a  careless  enthusiasm,  such  as  only 
the  genial  inquisition  of  a  Francis  could  awaken. 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who  still  carries  on  the  printing 
house  which  her  father-in-law  established  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  has  described  to  me 
the  poet  as  he  appeared  to  her  in  his  prime.  "  He 
was  a  small  man,"  she  says,  **yery  gentleman- 
like in  his  manners,  ycry  entertaining  in  his  con- 
versation, and  withal  a  great  favorite  with  the 
ladies."  The  venerable  ex-manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre,  Mr.  William  B.  Wood,  now  (in 
1865)  seventy-seyen  years  old,  also  remembers 
him,  and  concurs  in  this  description.  Dr.  Fran- 
cis's recollections  of  the  bard  are  of  a  later  date ; 
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he  describes  him  as  haying  dressed,  in  his  later 
years,  like  a  farmer,  and  as  having  had  "a  fine 
expression  of  countenacce  for  so  old  a  man — 
mild,  pensive,  and  intelligent." 

Freneau  perished  in  a  snow-storm,  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  daring  the  night  of  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1832,  near  Freehold.  On  the  approach  of 
evening  he  had  left  an  inn  of  that  village  for  his 
homo,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  He  was  unat- 
tended, and,  it  is  supposed,  lost  his  way.  The 
next  morning,  says  Mr.  William  Lloyd,  of  Free- 
hold, in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mease,  from  which  I  derive 
these  particulars,  his  body  was  found,  partially 
covered  by  the  snow,  in  a  meadow,  a  little  aside 
from  his  direct  path. 

Freneau  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  consider- 
able genius,  and  among  his  poems  are  illustra- 
tions of  creative  passion  which  will  preserve  his 
name  long  after  authors  of  more  refinement  and 
elegance  are  forgotten.  His  best  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  early  life,  when  he  was 
most  ambitious  of  literary  distinction.  Of  these, 
"The  Dying  Indian,"  "The  Indian  Student," 
and  others,  are  finely  conceived  and  very  care- 
ftdly  finished.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
was  the  first  of  our  authors  to  treat  the  "  ancients 
of  these  lands"  with  a  just  appreciation,  and  in  a 
truly  artistieal  spirit.  His  song  of  "  Alknomook" 
had  long  the  popularity  of  a  national  air.  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  informs  me,  that  when  he  was 
a  youth  it  was  familiar  in  every  drawing-room ; 
and  among  the  earliest  theatrical  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Wood  is  its  production,  in  cha- 
racter, upon  the  stage.  The  once  well-known 
satire,  entitled  "A  New  England  Sabbath-day 
Chase,"  was  so  much  in  vogue  when  Mr.  Irving 
was  a  school-boy,  that  he  committed  it  to  memory 
as  an  exercise  in  declamation.  The  political 
odes  and  pasquinades  which  he  wrote  during  the 
revolution  possess  much  historical  interest,  and, 
with  his  other  works,  they  will  some  time  un- 
doubtedly be  collected  and  edited  with  the  care 
due  to  unique  and  curious  souvenirs  of  so  remark- 
able an  age. 

In  an  address  "To  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States,"  first  published  in  November,  1797,  Fre- 
neau himself  evinces  a  sense  of  the  proper  dis- 
tinction of  his  writings.  "Catching  our  sub- 
jects," he  says, 

"  from  the  varying  scene, 

Of  human  things,  a  mfngled  work  we  draw. 
Chequered  with  fancies  odd  and  figures  strange, 

Buoh  as  no  oourtly  poet  ever  saw 
Who  writ,  beneath  some  great  man's  oeiling  placed, 
Traveled  no  lands,  nor  roved  the  watery  waste." 

He  was  truly  a  national  poet,  and  none  the  less 
80  beeauM  so  deoided  and  earnest  ft  partisan. 


There  was  never  painted  any  portrait  of  Frt- 
neau.  He  declined  several  invitations  to  sit  for 
one,  and  when,  at  length,  a  clover  artist  made  a 
sketch  of  him,  before  ho  was  aware,  in  a  drawing- 
room,  the  venerable  bard  could  not  deny  that  it 
was  a  true  presentment  of  his  features,  but  in- 
sisted upon  its  immediate  destruction. 

In  a  new  edition  of  the  "Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,"  I  have  given  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  finest  examples  of  Freneau's  more  truly  poeti- 
cal compositions.  Of  his  humorous  and  satirical 
wit — of  those  pieces  which  made  him  famous 
during  the  revolution  and  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century — perhaps  there  cannot  be  quoted 
a  better  specimen  than  his  "Confession  and 
Humble  Petition  of  Hugh  Gaine  to  the  Legisln- 
ture  of  New  York,"  after  the  close  of  the  war: 

OiTT  OF  Naw  ToEK,  Jan.  1, 1783.* 
To  the  S€tMU\  o/  Yorkf  toiO^  a//  due  submissioHf 
Of  honest  Hugh  Gaine  the  humble  petition; 
JLn  account  of  his  life  he  will  also  prefix j 
And  some  trijies  that  happened  in  seventy-six  j 
He  hopes  that  your  honors  vill  teUce  no  offence ^ 
If  he  sends  ^ou  some  groans  of  contrition  from  henu; 
Andffurthett  to  prove  that  he^s  truly  sincere f 
He  Vfishes  you  all  a  happy  New  Year. 

I. 

And,  first,  ho  informs,  in  his  representation, 
That  he  once  was  a  printer  of  good  reputation, 
And  dwelt  in  the  street  called  Hanover  Square, 
(You'll  know  where  it  is,  if  you  ever  was  there,) 
Next  door  to  the  dwelling  of  Doctor  Brownjohn, 
(Who  now  to  the  drug-shop  of  Pluto  is  gone.) 
But  what  do  I  say  ?  who  e'er  came  to  town, 
And  knew  not  Hugh  Qaine,  at  the  Bible  and  Crown! 

Now,  if  I  was  ever  so  given  to  lie, 
My  dear  native  oonntry  I  wouldn't  deny ; 
(I  know  yon  love  Teagues)  and  I  shall  noteonceal 
That  I  came  from  the  kiogdom  where  Phelim  O'Neal, 
And  other  brave  worthies,  ate  butter  and  cheese, 
And  walked  in  thexilovcr-fields  up  to  their  knees. 
Full  early  in  youth,  without  basket  or  burden. 
With  a  staff  in  my  hand,  I  passed  over  Jordan— 
(I  remember  my  comrade  was  Doetor  Magraw, 
And  many  strange  things  on  the  waters  we  saw. 
Sharks,  dolphins,  and  sea-dogs,  bonettas  and  whales, 
And  birds  at  the  tropics,  with  quills  in  their  tails) — 
And  eame  to  your  eity  and  government  seat, 
And  found  it  was  true,  you  had  aomething  to  m 
When  thus  I  wrote  home :  "  The  country  is  good. 
They  have  plenty  of  victuals,  and  plenty  of  wood ; 
The  people  a^  kind,  and  whate'er  they  may  think. 
I  shall  make  it  appear  I  can  swim  where  they'll  sink 
And  yet  they're  so  brisk,  and  so  full  of  good  cheer. 
By  my  soul !  I  suspect  they  have  always  new  year— 
And  therefore  conceive  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

Bo  said,  and  so  acted  :  I  pn^  up  a  press, 

*  The  British  army  evacuated  New  York  the  Novem- 
her  following. 

t  The  Leg itlatare  of  the  sUte  was  «i  this  time  hi  eee- 
•iun  at  Fifhkill. 
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▲ad  printed  mraj  with  anuuiiig  laooesf : 
NeglMted  mj  pAztoOi  and  looked  liko  n  fright 
Wm  bothered  all  day,  and  wu  busy  all  night, 
Saw  money  oome  in,  as  the  papers  went  ont, 
While  Parker  and  Weyman*  were  driving  about, 
And  cnrsing,  and  swearing,  and  chewing  their  cuds, 
And  wishing  Hngh  Gaine  and  his  press  in  the  suds. 
Ned  Weyman  was  printer,  jon  know>  to  the  king, 
And  thought  he  had  got  all  world  in  a  string 
(Though  riehes  not  always  attend  on  a  throne). 
So  he  swore  I  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone. 
And  called  me  a  rogue,  and  a  son  of  a  bitch, 
Because  I  knew  better  than  him  to  get  rich ! 
.To  malice  like  that  'twas  in  yain  to  reply — 
Yon.  had  known  by  his  looks  he  was  telling  a  lie. 

Thus  life  ran  away,  so  smooth  and  serene — 
Ah !  thoee  were  the  happiest  days  I  had  seen ! 
But  the  saying  of  Jacob  I've  found  to  be  true, 
'*  The  days  of  thy  servant  ^re  eril  and  few ! ' ' 
The  days  that  to  me  were  joyous  and  glad. 
Were  nothing  to  those  which  are  dreary  and  sad ! 
The  feuds  of  the  StampVct  foreboded  foul  weather. 
And  war  and  vexation,  all  coming  together ; 
Those  days  were  the  days  of  riots  and  mobs. 
Tar,  feathers,  and  tories,  and  troublesome  jobs — 
Priests  preaching  up  war  for  the  good  of  our  souls, 
And  libels,  and  lying,  and  liberty-poles, 
From  which,  when  some  whimsical  colors  you  waved. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  up  and  be  saved ! — 
t  knew  it  would  bring  an  eternal  reproach, 
when  I  saw  you  a  burning  Cadwallader'sf  coach; 
I  knew  you  would  suffer  for  what  you  had  done. 
When  I  saw  you  lampooning  poor  Sawney  bis  son. 
And  Inringing  him  down  to  so  wretched  a  level. 
As  to  ride  him  about  in  a  cart  with  the  devil. 

II. 

Well,  as  I  predicted  that  matters  would  be — 
To  the  stamp  act  succeeded  a  tax  upon  tea : 
What  chestfulls  were  scattered,  and  trampled,  and 

drowned — 
And  yet  the  whole  tax  was  but  three  pence  per  pound ! 
May  the  hammer  of  Death  on  my  noddle  descend. 
And  Satan  torment  me  to  time  without  end. 
If  this  was  a  reason  to  fly  into  quarrels, 
And  feuds  that  have  ruined  our  manners  and  morals ; 
A  parson  himself  might  have  sworn  round  the  com- 
pass. 
That  folks  for  a  trifle  should  make  such  a  rumpus— 
Such  a  rout  as  to  set  half  the  world  in  a  rage. 
Make  Prance,  Spain  and  Holland  with  Britain  en- 

While  the  Smp*ror,  the  Swede,  the  Rnss  and  the  Dane 
All  pity  John  BuU'-and  run  off  with  his  gain ! 
But  this  was  the  season  that  I  must  lament ; 
I  ftnt  was  a  whig,  with  an  honest  intent- 
Hoi  a  rebel  among  them  talked  louder  or  bolder. 
With  his  sword  by  his  side,  or  his  gun  on  his  shoulder ; 
Too,  I  wu  a  whig,  and  a  whig  finom  my  heart. 
Bat  still  wu  nnwiUing  with  Britain  to  part : 
I  thought  to  oppoio  her  was  foolish  and  vain, 

*New  York  printers  before  the  Revolution. 
t  Lieoteaaat  Ooveraor  Cadwallader  Colden. 


I  thought  she  would  turn  and  embraoo  us  again, 

And  make  us  as  happy  m  happy  could  be, 

By  renewing  the  sdra  of  mild  sixty-three ; 

And  yet,  like  a  cruel,  undutiful  son, 

Who  evil  returns  for  the  good  to  be  done, 

Unmerited  odium  on  Britain  to  throw, 

I  printed  some  treason  for  Philip  Preneau — 

Some  damnable  poems,  reflecting  on  Gage, 

The  king,  and  his  council,  and  writ  with  such  rage, 

So  full  of  invective  and  loaded  with  spleen. 

So  sneeringly  smart  and  so  hellishly  keen. 

That,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  half  our  wise  men, 

Aleoto  herself  put  the  nib  to  his  pen. 

III. 

At  this  time  arose  a  certain  king  Sears, 
Who  made  it  his  study  to  banish  our  fears : 
He  was,  without  doubt,  a  person  of  merit. 
Great  knowledge,  some  wit,  and  abundance  of  spirit ; 
Could  talk  like  a  lawyer,  and  that  without  fee, 
And  threatened  perdition  to  all  who  drank  tea. 
Long  sermons  did  he  against  Scotchmen  prepare, 
And  drank  like  a  German,  and  drove  away  care. 
Ah !  don '  t  you  remember  what  a  vigorous  hand  he  put 
To  drag  off  the  great  guns,  and  plague  Captain  Van- 

deput.* 
That  nightf  when  the  hero  (his  patience  worn  out) 
Put  fire  to  his  cannons,  and  folks  to  the  rout. 
And  drew  up  his  ship,  with  a  spring  on  her  oable. 
And  gave  us  a  second  confusion  of  Babel, 
And  (what  was  more  solid  than  scurrilous  language) 
Poured  on  us  a  tempest  of  round  shot  and  langrage; 
Scarce  a  broadside  wu  ended  'till  another  began 

again-> 
By  Jove!   it  wu  nothing  but  *'Pire  away  Flani- 

gan!"t 
Some  thought  him  saluting  his  Sallys  and  Nancys, 
'Till  he  drove  a  round  shot  through  the  roof  of  Sam 

Francis.^ 
The  town  by  his  fluhes  wu  fairly  enlightened, 
The  women  [were  flustered,]  the  beaus  were  all  fri^l- 

ened ; 
For  my  part,  I  hid  in  a  cellar  (u  sages, 
And  Christians,  were  wont,  in  the  primitive  ages : 
Thus  the  prophet  of  old,  that  was  rapt  to  the  sky, 
Lay  snug  in  a  cave  'till  the  tempest  wont  by, 
But,  u  soon  u  the  comforting  spirit  had  spoke,    ' 
Arose,  and  came  out,  with  his  mystical  cloak)  : 
Yet  I  hardly  could  boast  of  a  moment  of  rest. 
The  dogs  wore  a  howling,  the  town  was  distrest ! 
But  our  terrors  soon  vanished,  for  suddenly  Sears 
Kenewed  our  lost  courage,  and  dryed  up  our  tears. 
Our  memories,  indeed,  must  have  strangely  decayed 
If  wo  could  not  remember  what  speeches  he  made. 
What  handsome  harangues,  upon  every  occasion — 
How  he  laugh'd  at  the  whim  of  a  British  invasion ! 
"Deuce  take  'em,"  said  he,  *'do  ye  think  they 
will  come? 
If  they  should— wo  have  only  to  beat  on  our  drum, 

#  Captain  of  the  Asia  man  of  war. 

t  August,  1775. 

X  A  cant  phrase  among  privateeriroen. 

f  «  Black  Sam,"  a  aoted  bmbolder  in  New  York. 
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And  nm  np  the  flag  of  Ameiioftn  ftr«edom, 
And  people  will  master  by  millioni  to  bleed  'em ! 
What  freeman  need  Talae  inoh  blaokgnaidf  ai  these ! 
Let  Of  sink  in  oar  ehannel  some  ehtiscnut  d€fru9 — 
And  then  let  'em  oome :  and  we'll  show  'em  fkir  play ; 
Bat  they  are  not  madmen,  I  tell  yon— not  they !" 

IV. 
Fzom  this  veiy  day  till  the  British  eame  in, 
We  lired,  I  may  say,  in  the  Desert  of  Sin ; 
Saoh  beating,  and  braising,  and  soratohing,  and  tear« 

ing; 
Soch  kicking,  and  coffing,  andcorsingand  swearing! 
Bat  when  they  adyanoed,  with  their  nameroas  fleet, 
And  WashiDgton  made  his  nootnmal  retreat,* 
(And  whieh  they  permitted,  I  say,  to  their  shamei 
Or  else  yonr  new  empire  had  been  bat  a  namei) 
We  townsmen,  like  women,  of  Britons  in  dread, 
Mistmsted  their  meaning,  and  foolishly  fled ; 
Like  the  rest  of  the  dnnoes,  I  moanted  my  steed. 
And  galloped  away,  with  inoredible  speed ; 
To  Newark  I  hastened^bnt  troaUe  and  oare 
Got  np  on  the  erapper,  and  followed  me  there ! 
I  aeaieely  got  f  ael  to  keep  myself  warm. 
And  soaroely  found  spirits  to  weather  the  storm ; 
And  was  qaiekly  convinced  I  had  little  to  do, 
(The  Whigs  were  in  arms,  and  my  readers  were  few,) 
So,  after  remaining  one  cold  winter  season, 
And  stoi&ng  my  papers  with  something  like  treason. 
And  meeting  mitfortones,  and  endless  disasters. 
Being  forced  to  snbmit  to  ahandred  new  masters, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  hold  to  the  one; 
And  (alter  repenting  of  what  I  had  done, 
And  caraing  my  folly  and  idle  pursoits,) 
Retnned  to  the  city,  and  hang  up  my  boots ! 

V. 

As  matters  have  gone,  it  was  plainly  a  blander. 
Bat  then  I  expected  the  whigs  mast  knock  under ; 
And  I  always  adhere  to  the  sword  that  is  longest, 
And  stiok  to  the  party  that's  like  to  be  strongest 
That  yon  have  succeeded,  is  merely  a  chance — 
I  noTor  once  dreamt  of  the  conduct  of  France ! 
If  alliance  with  her  you  were  promised,  at  least 
You  ought  to  hare  showed  me  your  star  in  the  cast- 
Not  let  me  go  off,  uninformed  as  a  beast. 
When  your  army  I  saw,  without  stockings  or  shoes, 
Or  victuals,  or  money  to  pay  them  their  dues, 
Excepting  your  wretched  congressional  paper, 
That  stunk  in  my  nose  like  the  snuff  of  a  taper, 
A  cart  load  of  which  for  a  dram  might  be  spent  aU— 
That  damnable  bubble,  the  old  continental, 
That  took  people  in  at  this  wonderftil  crisis 
With  its  mottoes  and  emblems,  and  cunning  deviees, 
Which,  bad  as  th«y  were,  you  were  forced  to  admire— 
And  that  was,  in  fittt,  the  pillar  of  flre 
To  which  you  directed  your  wandering  noses, 
(Like  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  conducted  by  Moses)— 
When  I  saw  them  attended  with  famine  and  fear, 
Distress  in  their  ftont,  and  Howe  in  their  rear ; 
When  I  saw  them  for  debt  incessantly  dunned. 
Nor  a  shilling  to  pay  them  laid  up  in  your  tanA; 

•  From  Loaf  Island 


Tour  ploughs  at  a  stand,  and  yoav  shlparfea  aAnrs 
When  this  was  apparent,  (and  nted  I  sagrnMneT) 
I  handled  my  oane,  and  I  looked  at  a^  bat, 
And  cried,  *•  God  have  merey  on  armiet  lika  that!" 
I  took  up  my  bottle,  disdaining  to  stay,  « 

And  said,  ''Here's  a  health  to  the  Viearof  Bray!" 
And  cocked  up  my  beaver,  and— stratled  sway. 

VI. 

Ashamed  of  my  cooduot,  I  sneaked  into  town, 
(Six  hours  and  a  quarter,  the  sun  had  been  down ;) 
It  was,  I  remember,  a  oold  frosty  night. 
And  the  stars  in  the  flrmamcnt  glittered  as  bright 
Aa  if  (to  assume  a  poetical  style) 
Old  Vulcan  had  given  'em  a  rub  with  his  file. 
'Till  this  cursed  night,  I  can  honestly  say, 
I  never  had  dreaded  the  dawn  of  the  day ; 
Not  a  wolf,  nor  a  fox,  that  is  eanght  in  a  trap. 
Was  e'er  so  ashamed  of  hif  nightly  mishap; 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  what  ills  mi^t  befSaU  me, 
What  rebels  and  rascals  the^ritish  would  call  me. 
And  how  I  might  suffer  in  Adit  and  purse, 
If  not  in  my  person— whieh  still  had  been  worse ; 
At  length  I  resolved  (as  was  surely  my  duty) 
To  go  for  advice  to  Parson  Auohmuty ; 
(The  parson,  who  now,  I  hope,  is  in  gloiy. 
Was  then  upon  earth,  and  a  terrible  toiy ; 
Not  Oooper  himself,  of  ideas  perplext. 
So  nicely  eould  handle  and  torture  a  text. 
When,  bloated  with  lies,  thro'  his  trumpet  he  soooded 
The  damnable  sin  of  opposing  a  orowned-head.)      ** 

Like  a  penitent  sinner,  and  dreading  my  £ate, 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  I  knooked  at  his  gate; 
(No  doubt  he  was  vexed  that  I  roused  him  so  soon. 
For  his  worship  was  mostly  in  blankets  tlU  noon.) 
At  length  he  approached,  in  his  vestments  of  black ; 
(Alas,  my  poor  heart !  it  was  then  on  the  rack ! 
Like  a  man  in  an  ague,  or  one  to  be  tried, 
I  shook,  and  recanted,  and  slobbered,  and  sighed.) 
His  gown,  of  itself,  was  amaaingly  big; 
Besides,  he  had  on  his  canonical  wig. 
And  fh>wned,  at  a  distanoe;   but  when  he  earns 

near. 
Looked  pleasant,  and  said,  "  What,  Hugh,  are  yea 

here? 
Yoar  heart,  I  am  certain,  is  horribly  hardened ; 
Bat  if  you  confess— your  sin  will  be  pardoned 
In  spite  of  my  preachments,  and  all  I  could  say, 
Like  the  Prodigal  Son,  you  wandered  away. 
Now,  tell  me,  dear  penitent,  whieh  is  the  beat, 
To  be  with  the  rebels,  pursaed  and  distrest, 
Devoid  of  all  comfort,  all  hopes  of  relief, 
Or  else,  to  be  here,  and  partake  the  king's  beef? 
More  people  resemble  the  anake  than  the  dove, 
And  more  are  ooBverted  by  tenor  than  lore; 
Like  a  sheep  on  the  mountain,  or  rather,  a  swine. 
Ton  wandered  away  from  the  ninety  acd  nine; 
Awhile  at  the  offers  of  mer^  yon  spumed— 
But  yonr  error  yonsaw,  and  at  length  Imve  retained ; 
Our  master  will  iherafore  consider  yonr  ease. 
And  reatore  yon  again  both  to  ikvor  and  grasa. 
Great  light  shall  arise  out  of  utter  eonfhsion. 
And  rebels  shall  live  to  lament  their  delosion." 
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«« Ah,  lebdt!"  Mid  I,  "  th^  ar«  rebelf,  indsed— 
Ghasiuement,  I  hope,  by  the  king  ifl  decreed ; 
They  have  hong  up  his  inlyeoU,  with  bod-cordB  and 

hatten, 
J^  banished  his  prophets,  and  thrown  down  hif 

altars. 
And  I—eyen  I— while  I  ventured  to  stay, 
They  sought  for  my  life— to  take  it  away ! 
I  therefore  propose  to  come  under  your  wing, 
A  foe  to  rebellion — a  slave  to  the  king." 

Bueb  solemn  confession,  in  scriptural  style, 
Worked  out  my  salvation— at  least,  for  awhile ; 
The  panon  pronounced  me  deserviug  of  grace, 
And  so  they  restored  mo— to  printing  and  plaoe 

VII. 

But  days,  such  as  these,  were  too  happy  to  last; 
The  sand  of  felicity  settled  too  fast ; 
When  I  swore  and  protealod  I  honored  the  throno, 
The  least  they  could  do,  was  to  let  me  alone ; 
Though  George  I  compared  to  an  angel  above, 
They  wanted  some  solMer  proofi  of  my  love ; 
And  so  they  obliged  me,  each  morning,  to  como, 
And  turn  in  the  ranks  at  the  beat  of  the  drum ; 
While  often,  too  often,  (I  tell  it  with  pain,) 
They  menaced  my  head  with  a  hickory  cone ! 
While  others,  my  bettors,  as  much  were  opprest— 
But  shame  and  oonfuffion  shall  cover  tho  rest. 

Ton,  doubtless,  will  think  I  am  dealing  in  fable, 
When  I  tell  you  I  guarded  an  ojlcer^s  stable  / .  .  . 
Biz  hours  in  the  day,  is  duty  too  hard, 
And  Bivington  sneers  whene'er  I  mount  guard ; 
And  laughs,  till  his  sides  are  ready  to  split, 
With  his  jests,  and  his  satires,  and  sayings  of  wit; 
Because  he's  excused,  on  account  of  his  post. 
Ho  eannot  go  by  without  making  his  boast, 
As  if  I  was  all  that  is  servile  and  mean ; 
Bat  fortune,  perhaps,  may  alter  the  scene. 
And  give  him  his  turn  to  stand  in  the  street — 
Burnt  brandy  supporting  his  radical  boat ; 
But  what  fur  the  king  or  tho  cansu  has  he  done. 
That  wo  must  be  toiling  while  ho  con  look  on? 
Great  conquests  ho  gave  them  on  paper,  'tis  true : 
When  Howe  was  retreating,  be  made  him  pursue ; 
Alack !  it's  too  plain,  that  Britons  must  fall ; 
When,  **  loaded  with  laurels,"  they  go  to  the  wall ! 

From  hence  you  may  guess  I  do  nothing  but  grieve. 
And  where  we  are  going,  I  oannot  conceive ; 
The  wisest  among  us  a  change  are  expecting, 
It  is  not  for  nothing,  these  ships  are  collecting; 
It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  Madiews,  the  mayor. 
And  legions  of  tories,  for  sailing  prepare ; 
It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  John  Coghlll  Knapp 
Is  filing  his  papers,  and  plugging  his  tap ; 
Bee,  Skinner,  himself,  the  fighting  attorney. 
Is  boiling  potatoes,  to  serve  a  long  journey : 
But  where  they  aro  going,  or  meaning  to  travel. 
Would  puiile  John  Baustus,  himself,  to  unravel ; 
P^haps  to  Baaobsoot,  to  starve  in  the  barrens; 
Perhaps  to  St.  John's,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe ; 
Perhaps  to  New  Scotland,  to  perish  with  cold ; 
Perhaps  to  Jamaica,  like  slaves  to  be  sold ; 


Where,  seorohod  by  the  summer,  all  natura  reptnea, 
Where  Phoobus,  great  Phoobus,  too  glaringly  shines, 
And,  fierce  from  the  xenith  diverging  his  ray, 
Distresses  the  isle  with  a  torrent  of  day. 

vin. 

Since  matters  are  thus,  with  proper  submission 
Permit  me  to  offer  my  humble  petition : 
The'  the  fbrm  is  uncommon,  and  lawyers  may  sneer 
With  truth  I  can  tell  you— the  scribe  is  sincere. 

Tfiat^  since  it  is  plain  we  are  going  away, 
Ton  will  suffer  Hugh  Gaine  unmolested  to  stay ; 
His  sand  is  near  run,  (life  itself  is  a  span,) 
So  leave  him  to  manage  the  best  that  he  can ; 
Whoe'er  are  his  mastois,  or  monarohs  or  regents, 
For  tho  future  he's  ready  to  swear  them  aUegiaooe ; 
The  crown  he  will  promise  to  hold  in  disgrace ; 
Tho  Bible— allow  him  to  stick  in  its  place— 
'Till  that,  in  due  season,  you  wish  to  put  down, 
And  bid  him  keep  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  crown ! 
If  the  Turk  with  his  turban  should  set  up  at  last  here, 
While  he  gives  him  protection,  he'll  own  him  his 

master. 
And  yield  due  obedience,  (when  Britain  is  gone,) 
Though  ruled  by  tho  sceptre  of  Presbytor  John. 
My  press,  that  has  call'd  you  (as  tyranny  drove  her) 
Rogues,  rebels,  and  rascals,  a  ttiousand  times  over, 
Shall  be  at  your  service,  by  day  and  by  night, 
To  publish  whate'er  yon  think  proper  to  write ; 
Those  types  which  have  raised  George  the  Third  to 

a  level 
With  angels,  shall  prove  him  as  Mask  as  the  devil'-- 
To  him  that  contrived  him,  a  shame  and  diflgraee, 
Nor  blest  with  one  virtue  to  honor  his  race ! 

Who  knoWs,  but  in  time,  I  may  rise  to  be  great, 
And  have  the  good  fortune  to  manage  a  state  ? 
Great  noise  among  people  great  changes  denotes, 
And  I  shall  have  money  to  purchase  their  votes ; 
The  time  is  approaching,  I'll  venture  to  say, 
When  folks,  worse  than  me,  will  oome  into  play ; 
When  your  double-fMed  peoplo  shall  give  themselves 

airs, 
And  aim  to  take  hold  of  the  helm  of  aifiurs, 
While  the  honest  old  soldier,  that  sought  your  re- 
nown, 
Lik9  a  dog  in  the  dirt,  shall  be  emshod  and  held 
down. 
Of  honors  and  profits,  allow  me  a  share— 
I  frequently  dream  of  a  President's  chair; 
And  visions,  full  often,  intrude  on  my  brain, 
That  for  me  to  interpret,  would  rather  be  vain. 
Blest  seasons  advance,  when  Britons  shall  find 
That  they  can  be  happy,  and  you  can  be  kind. 
When  rebels  no  longer  at  traitors  shall  spurn. 
When  Arnold  himself  shall  in  triumph  return ! 

But  my  paper  informs  me  it's  time  to  eonclnde: 
I  fear  my  Address  has  been  rather  too  rude ; 
If  it  has— for  my  boldness  your  pardon  I  pray^ 
And  farther,  at  present,  presume  not  to  say, 
Except  that,  (for  form's  sake,)  in  haste,  I  remain 
Toor  humble  petitioner, 

Honest  Hugb  Gicm 


[BaUrcd  aecording  to  act  of  ConereM,  ia  the  year  IfiSS,  by  Abraham  H.  8u,  iathe  Clerk'g  Offiea  of  UiA  DUtnet 

Court  of  the  United  Btatee  in  and  for  the  Eaatern  District  of  Pennaylvania.] 
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BT  FRANK  FOBSSTSB. 
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'Ky  Sly  and  hia  menne  are  riaited  in  ye  campe  by 
atraunge  interlopera,  whom  they  bringe  to  booke— 
How  Jack  Hardyman  and  nancle  Jothe  rejoined 
them,  and  who  came  with  them,  bringing  a  jorial 
peraon  and  a  faeetioaae  hnmor. 

The  sun  rose  gorgeously  on  the  following  day, 
above  the  tops  of  the  tall  evergreens;  which  were 
yet  glittering  with  the  heavy  rain-drops,  which, 
undisturbed  through  the  calm  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  unexhalod  as  yet,  hung  all  the  sprays 
thicker  with  lustrous  gems,  than  ever  were  the 
tresses  of  a  court  lady  studded  with  oriental 
diamonds  on  a  gala  night. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  abroad  to  wave 
the  thin  gold-colored  foilage  of  the  aspens  on  the 
river  shore,  or  to  dissipate  the  column  of  snowy 
spray  which  rose  above  the  falls  of  the  "  White- 
water," in  a  tall,  motionless  column,  strangely 
contrasting  its  cold,  ghostly  purity  with  the 
almost  black  masses  of  the  feathery  hemlocks, 
Against  which  it  cut  sharply,  and  from  which  it 
stood  out  in  bold  relief.' 

At  the  summit  only,  where  it  towered  above 
all  the  tree-tops,  and  spread  out,  five  hundred 
feet  aloft  into  an  airy  and  fantastic  capital  to 
its  aspiring  shaft  of  like  immaterial  fabric,  it 
caught  the  slant  rays  of  the  slow-rising  sun, 
which  kissed  its  paleness  into  a  blush  more  deli- 
cate and  faintly  roseate,  than  that  which  mantles 
to  the  transparent  cheek  of  the  coyest  maiden. 

Save  that  one  motionless  and  pearly-tinctured 
mist-wreath,  there  was  not  a  speck  of  fleece  or 
cloud,  or  vapor  to  be  seen  in  the  pale  crystalline 
skies,  up  which  the  faint  yellow  light  crept  with 
80  gradual  an  increase.  The  waters,  too,  of  the 
great  placid  pool,  into  which  the  foam  flakes 
and  bubbles  of  the  Fall  soon  subsided,  had  that 
peculiar  transparency  which  is  never  so  remarka- 
ble M  during  that  most  lovely  season  of  the 
American  year,  universally  known  as  Indian 
Summer.  Even  where  there  was  still  a  swift 
swirl  on  the  surfkoe,  and  where  long  veins  of 
frothy  spume  marbled  its  dark  azure,  it  was  so 
pellucid  that  the  reflected  rocks  and  the  brown 
gnarled  pine-stems  and  the  overhanging  foliage 
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were  to  be  seen  distinct  and  tangible,  though 
swimming  round  and  round  in  the  eddies  of  the 
whirlpool — but  where,  close  beneath  the  cliffs  on 
the  farther  side,  it  lay  perfectly  tranquil  and  un- 
broken, no  mirror  could  have  given  back  the 
imagery  of  the  crowded  banks,  with  more  beauti- 
ful precision. 

^  Every  brilliant  lichen,  every  tuft  of  dry  yellow 
grass,  every  clump  of  verdurous  moss  that  car- 
peted the  surface,  or  sprang  from  the  crevices  of 
the  schistous  rock,  every  silvery  birchen  stem, 
every  pyramid  of  golden-hued  foilage  slept  there, 
inverted  in  the  still,  colorless  water,  so  accurate- 
ly drawn,  that  no  mortal  eye  could  distinguish 
where  the  reality  ended,  where  the  illusion 
began. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  broad  daylight 
in  the  forest,  and  the  mighty  watch-fire,  which 
had  blazed  through  the  live-long  night  at  the 
feet  of  the  drowsy  Nimrods,  had  subsided  into  a 
mass  of  glowing  embers;  yet,  sleep  still  sat 
heavy  on  the  eyelids  of  *Ky  and  his  company,  not 
one  of  whom  seemed  to  have  turned  over  on  his 
soft  aromatic  bed,  since  nature^s  soft  nurse  had 
soothed  him  with  her  benignant  influence. 

The  very  stag-hounds,  who,  tethered  by  long 
buckskin  leashes  to  the  supports  of  the  camp,  lay 
coiled  up  in  the  soft  moss,  as  near  to  the  ashes 
of  the  fire  as  their  fastenings  permitted  them  to 
creep,  were  silent  and  asleep.  The  hoarse  caw- 
ing only  of  a  few  vagrant  crows,  winging  their 
way  high  up  in  the  illimitable  atmosphere,  came 
interruptedly  to  the  ear,  mingled  with  the  muf- 
fled roar  of  the  cataract,  and  the  occasional 
splash  of  a  magnificent  black  bass,  as  he  would 
throw  himself  in  the  wantonness  of  sport  high 
out  of  the  water,  and  fall  back  on  his  scaly  sides 
at  full  length  on  the  resounding  surface. 

Suddenly,  a  distant  cracking,  as  of  dry  sticks 
under  a  fleet,  light  footfall  came  up  from  the 
thickets  beyond  the  river ;  and  then  the  laborious 
panting  of  some  large  animal,  and  the  violent 
rending  of  the  bushes  became  audible.  The 
hounds  started  uneasily,  rose  from  their  lairs, 
snuffed  the  air,  pricking  their  long  pendulous 
ears,  and  the  elder  dog  uttered  a  long,  low,  im- 
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pAiient,  treranloiiB  whimper.  Forester  moTed 
restlessly  on  his  coach  of  hemlock  boughs,  as  the 
well-known  soimd  fell  on  his  half-conscious  ear, 
and  he  stretched  one  arm  abroad,  with  the  fingers 
winking,  as  if  to  clutch  at  something,  but  sleep 
was  still  too  heaTj  upon  him,  and  the  noise  too 
indistinct  thoroughly  to  arouse  him. 

The  next  moment,  a  sight  presented  itself, 
which,  had  ho  been  afoot,  would  have  sent  the 
blood  in  boUing  torrents  through  every  petty 
artery  of  his  body.  On  the  opposite  bank,  just 
where  the  shattered  limestone  crags  rose  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  overhung  in  their  turn  by  a 
densely  tangled  thicket  of  hemlock  and  stunted 
pine,  above  the  last  creamy  pitch  of  the  surging 
water,  a  great  dark-brown  animal,  not  much  in- 
ferior in  size  to  a  three-year  old  colt,  with  a  mag- 
nificent pair  of  widely  branching  horns  bending 
abruptly  forward,  and  two  tremendous  palmated 
brow-antlers  projecting  above  its  eyes,  broke 
from  the  covert,  and  stood  for  a  second's  space, 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  as  if  hesitating 
whether  to  take  the  desperate  plunge  into  the 
surgy  cataract.  His  coat  was  almost  black  with 
soil  and  sweat,  but  all  the  forepart  of  his  neck 
and  broad  ch^h  and  all  the  powerful  and  sinewy 
forelegs  were  white  as  snow  with  the  thick  foam 
flakes.  His  blood-shot  eyes  had  a  terrified  glare, 
that  was  discernible  even  at  that  distance ;  and 
his  tongue,  black,  swollen,  and  convulsed,  pro- 
truded from  his  retorted  lips.  His  nostrils  pain- 
fully distended;  the  great  tears  rolling  down 
over  his  hairy  cheeks ;  the  agonizing  labor  of  his 
struggling  flanks,  showed  the  prodigious  efforts 
which  he  had  been  making  to  escape,  and  the , 
imminence  of  the  peril  from  which  he  was 
flying. 

It  was  a  cariboo,  or  American  reindeer,  of  the 
Tery  largest  size,  fourteen  tines  on  his  mighty 
antlers,  clearly  revealing  to  the  practised  eye  of 
the  hunter  the  great  age  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed. The  shyest,  wariest,  most  suspicious,  most 
rarely  seen,  as  it  is  the  fleetest,  and  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  moose  and  elk,  the  largest 
of  all  the  natives  of  the  American  wilderness, 
this  great  deer  eschews  the  range  of  man  with 
the  wildest  caution,  defies  pursuit,  except  when 
the  hardly  crusted  snows  yield  that  support  to 
the  broad  snow-shoe  of  the  pursuer,  which  it 
denies  to  the  sharp  hoof  of  the  pursued,  and  shall 
not  meet  by  accident  the  eye,  even  of  one  who 
makes  the  wilderness  his  dwelling-place,  once 
in  a  life-time. 

Tet  there  he  now  stood,  within  easy  rifle  range 
of  the  camp-fire,  the  odor  of  which  his  acute 
sense  of  smelling  must  have  long  ^nce  detected ; 


for  what  little  wind  th6re  was,  blew  directly 
down  toward  him,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  two 
fierce  stag-hounds,  which  immediately  opened 
on  the  view  with  so  savage  and  impetuous  a  burst 
of  yells  as  brought  every  member  of  the  company 
to  his  feet,  startled  into  wide  wakefulness,  and 
on  the  alert  in  an  instant.  But  as  they  sprang 
to  their  legs,  and,  at  the  strange  unexpected 
sight,  which  so  astonished  their  awakening  eyes, 
snatched  hastily  at  the  shot-guns  or  rifles,  which 
leaned  against  the  posts  or  hung  from  the  rafters 
of  the  wigwam,  undismayed  by  the  yelling  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  sight  of  the  men,  his  deadliest 
natural  enemies,  the  great  deer  turned  his  head 
to  look  behind  him,  and,  with  a  loud  whistling 
snort  and  a  hoarse  bray  of  terror,  tossed  his 
antlered  frontlet  and  leaped  straight  out  from 
the  crags  into  the  mid  air.  The  next  moment  he 
had  alighted  in  the  very  middle  of  the  second 
arrowy  shoot  of  the  falling  river,  where  the  wa- 
ter was  churned  into  a  yeast  of  swaying  foam  by 
the  hidden  points  and  angles  of  the  rocks  over 
which  it  was  projected  with  such  violence. 

Twice  or  thrice,  the  huge  helpless  carcass  was 
seen,  tossed  and  rolled  over  and  over,  as  it  wel- 
tered in  the  irresistible  torrent,  and  then  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  creamy  surges,  which  filled 
the  gorge  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall. 

Before,  however,  any  one  of  the  spectators  had 
time  even  to  wonder  at  this  strange  procedure  on 
the  part  of  this  wildest  denizen  of  the  woods, 
much  less  to  cock  a  rifle  or  to  let  slip  a  hound, 
the  antlers  emerged  from  the  spray,  the  head  of 
the  great  deer  crested  the  waters,  and,  swimming 
with  prodigious  strength  and  speed,  evidently 
unharmed  by  his  fall,  he  came  directly  toward 
the  camp,  through  the  boiling  eddies,  his  appre- 
hensions of  man  quite  overmastered  by  some 
more  fearful  terror. 

«*Dew  tclll"  exclaimed  'Ky  Sly,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  amazement  **Who  ever  heered 
tell  0' the  likes  0*  that?" 

And,  with  the  word,  he  cocked  his  rifle  and 
raised  it  slowly  to  his  eye,  covering  the  broad 
frontlet  of  the  cariboo  with  the  deadly  sight. 
But  his  purpose  was  at  once  frustrated,  for — 

<*Hold!  hold!"  shouted  Forester,  and  in  the 
correct  apprehension  that  no  verbal  interruption 
would  avail  to  check  his  ally's  proceedings,  fol- 
lowed up  his  exclamation  by  knocking  up  the 
muzzle  of  'Sly's  piece,  with  the  barrel  of  his  own 
gun. 

«  Look  out  for  the  panther,  man  alive — let  the 
deer  go ;  but  in  heaven's  name !  mark  the  pan- 
ther I" 

« The  painter  V*  cried  poor  Sly,  almost  dole- 
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ftillj,  as  hia  rifle  exploded  in  the  air,  sending  its 
missile  on  a  harmless  errand  throogh  the  tiree- 
tops.     **  I  dun  know  nothin'  abeout  painters." 

«*  Then  look  out,"  oried  Frank,  «for  here  he 
oomesl"  And  as  he  spoke,  with  a  prodigious 
bound,  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult,  the  long,  lythe, 
tawnj  body  of  the  gigantic  cat  came  dear  through 
the  yielding  pine-boughs,  and  landed  on  the 
brink  of  the  crag,  upon  which  the  deer  had 
paused  a  moment  before,  ere  he  took  his  despair- 
ing leap.  The  fur  bristled  like  erected  quills 
along  the  back  of  the  fierce  beast  of  prey ;  its 
tail,  which  stood  on  end,  as  it  leaped  into  view, 
was  expanded  almost  to  the  thickness  of  its 
body;  its  green  malignant  eyes,  seemed  liter- 
ally to  flash  out  living  fire ;  its  keen,  long,  snow- 
white  fangs  were  clearly  visible;  and  its  thin 
blood-red  tongue,  lolling  ficur  out  of  its  parched 
jaws. 

It  seemed  that  the  panther  had  not  suspected 
l^e  vicinity  of  the  cataract,  all  its  faculties  being 
probably  engrossed  in  the  ftiry  of  the  pursuit; 
for,  whether  it  was  from  the  sight  of  the  foaming 
vater,  immersion  in  which  is  not  much  relished 
by  any  of  the  feline  race,  or  from  the  unexpected 
oompany  into  which  he  found  himself  intruding, 
Jifi  certainly  showed  some  inclination  to  relax  his 
pursuit,  if  not  to  desist  from  it  altogether ;  for 
he  gathered  himself  up  with  a  strong  effort  to 
brace  his  feet  on  the  brink  of  the  ledge,  and  to 
avoid  the  perilous  plunge. 

But  he  was  too  late ;  the  impetus  of  his  pre- 
vious speed  could  not  be  checked,  and,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  headforemost,  he  also  took 
the  leap,  but  in  a  style  far  inferior  to  the  proud 
and  majestic  spring  of  the  royal  cariboo. 

In  like  manner,  he  too  was  whirled  over  and 
over  in  the  foamy  water;  in  the  like  maimer, 
disappeared  in  the  frothy,  broken  water ;  in  the 
like  manner,  emerged  from  it  and  came  onward 
in  pursuit,  though  with  a  sort  of  indecision,  as  if 
sulky  spite  only  urged  him  to  persevere  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  apprehensions. 

The  cariboo,  which  was  carried  down  rapidly, 
though  swimming  strongly  and  fearlessly  directly 
toward  the  camp,  as  if  to  crave  protection  at  the 
bands  of  those  whom  at  another  time  it  would 
most  warily  have  avoided,  passed  exactly  in  front 
of  the  smooth  ledges  of  rock  to  which  the  canoe 
and  skiff  lay  moored,  and  took  land  with  an 
effort  at  some  fifty  or  sixty  paces  from  the  camp- 
fire,  while  its  cruel  pursuer  was  yet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rapids. 

Despairing  of  getting  his  piece  reloaded  in 
time — ^for  Perry*s  superb  breech-loading  arms,  I 
which  are  destined  as  far  to  surpass  the  cele- 


brated  Minnie  rifle,  as  that  weapon  outdoes  old- 
fashioned  Brown  Bess,  and  to  produce  greater 
alterations  in  the  practice,  both  of  warfare  and 
the  chase,  than  any  other  invention  since  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  percussion  cap  was  not  then  invented — Sly 
had  thrown  down  his  own  rifle  and  snatched  up 
Forester's  double-barreled  duck  gun,  a  heavy 
serviceable  tool  of  ten  guage  and  ten  pounds' 
weight,  which  chanced  to  be  loaded  with  two 
of  Eley's  ffreen  wire  cartridges  of  swan  shot 

Alf  Armiger  and  Fred  Somerton  had  only  their 
ordinary  fowling-pieces,  but  each  had,  by  Frank's 
advice,  loaded  one  barrel  with  a  well-patched 
ball,  of  twelve  to  the  pound ;  and  be  it  known, 
that  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  no  instru- 
ment sends  a  ball  much  sharper  or  truer  than  a 
good  London  made  double-barreL 

The  panther  was  now  about  thirty-five  yards 
distant  from  our  party,  which  had  advanced  in 
their  eagerness  to  the  last  verge  of  the  rocks, 
and  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  mischief, 
for  he  was  coming  right  at  them,  glaring  grim 
rage  and  defiance. 

At  this  moment  Armiger  aimed  at  his  head 
coolly,  and  fired,  but  missed,  the^ll  dashing  up 
the  spray  about  a  foot's  distant  behind  him, 
having  overshot  the  top  of  his  s]cull  by  an  inch 
or  two.  Fred  Somerton  followed  suit,  pulling 
trigger  number  two,  and  sending  his  bullet 
clear  through  the  left  ear  of  the  enraged  brute, 
which  replied  to  the  compliment  with  a  sharp 
savage  growl. 

Frank  waited,  still  holding  his  rifle  at  half- 
cock,  fingering  the  trigger  gently,  across  his 
person.  He  wished  earnestly  to  obtain  and 
preserve  the  panther's  skin ;  and  he  well  knew 
that  if  the  animal  were  killed  clear,  by  a  ball 
through  the  brain,  in  that  deep  whirlpool  he 
would  inevitably  sink,  and  be  lost  without  a 
possibility  of  being  retrieved.  But  while  he  was 
debating,  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  entirely  undis- 
turbed, what  he  should  do  next,  Master  Sly 
brought  the  matter  to  an  immediate  crisis  by 
slapping  both  the  green  cartridges  straight  into 
his  face,  at  thirty  yards,  in  quick  succession. 

The  sight  was  now  truly  appalling.  The  shot 
which  had  struck  the  fierce  beast  of  prey,  was 
not  heavy  enough  to  penetrate  the  skull,  the 
front  of  which,  in  all  animals  of  the  cat  species, 
is  not  only  very  hard  and  solid,  but  somewhat 
conically  shaped,  so  that  slugs,  or  even  ball, 
if  they  do  not  strike  perpendicularly,  are  easily 
deflected,  inflicting  only  a  superficial  wound. 
This  was,  then,  the  case  in  the  present  instance; 
the  whole  scalp  and  face  of  the  unfortunate 
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brute  were  cmellj  lacerated  bj  the  shot;  his 
ears  were  perfectly  riddled;  and,  as  it  soon 
appeared,  the  sight  of  both  the  ejes  was  more  or 
less  entirely  destroyed.  On  receiTing  the  two 
almost  simultancons  discharges,  the  savage  head 
Bunk  for  a  moment  into  the  frothy  water,  which 
was  almost  instantaneously  discolored  by  the 
blood,  which  gushed  from  the  wounds;  but  it 
immediately  reappeared,  the  features  indistin- 
guishable from  the  gore,  which  bubbled  out  so 
fkst  as  to  defy  all  the  cleansing  properties  of  the 
"White-water." 

With  a  fearfVd  cry,  half  scream  of  angmsh, 
half  roar  of  fury,  the  beast  reared  himself  two- 
thirds  of  his  length  out  of  the  water,  growling 
and  snarling  fearfully,  like  a  domestic,  when 
much  enraged,  striking  fierce  blows  blindly  on 
all  sides,  with  its  powerful  paws,  the  talons  of 
which  were  displayed  all  unsheathed,  for  nearly 
three  inches  of  length,  till  the  water  was  lashed 
Into  spray. 

<*A  mere  waste  of  ammunition,  that,  Friend 
Sly,"  said  Frank,  quietly,  **  and  what  is  much 
worse,  a  mere  piece  of  wanton  cruelty;  you 
might  as  well  hayo  shot  at  an  elephant,  with 
mustard-seed, -for  all  the  chance  of  bringing  him 
down,  as  at  that  cougar's  head  with  swan-shot. 
I  nerer  killed  one  in  my  life,  nor  saw  one  killed, 
bnt  I  learn  that  no  animal  is  more  tenacious  of 
life." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  cougar  neyer  for 
an  instant  ceased  from  his  savage  cries,  and 
battling  with  the  water,  swimming  madly  round 
and  round  in  small  circles,  as  the  stream  drifted 
him  down  into  the  central  whirlpool,  making  no 
headway  toward  either  shore,  and  appearing  not 
to  oare  or  not  to  know,  whither  the  current  was 
sweeping  him. 

"Upon  my  word,  'Ky,"  continued  Forester, 
who  had  been  watching  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  animal,  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder 
and  compassion,  "I  believe  that  last  shot  of 
yours  has  blinded  him.  I  am  almost  certain, 
from  his  actions,  that  he  cannot  see.  What  the 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  now  ?" 

"  Done  ?  Why,  just  put  one  of  them  pinted- 
bollets  out  of  your  big  riflo,  right  stret  between 
bis  oyes,  that'll  fetch  him  quick  enough,  I  swow." 

"I  don't  like  it.  Sly,"  returned  Frank;  but 
ba  cocked  his  rifle,  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
balf-raised  it  to  his  eye.  **  Ue'U  sink,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, if  I  shoot  him  there,  and  hair  nor  hide 
of  him  shall  we  ever  see  again." 

But,  as  the  words  left  his  lips,  there  came,  up 
the  wind  from  the  pine  woods  whence  the  ani- 
mals bad  ftrat  appeared,  a  peculiar  long-drawn 


dissyllabic  cry,  not  far  unlike  that  of  the  domestio 
cat,  calling  for  her  mate,  although  fifty  times 
more  powerful ;  nor  did  it  seem  tvt  distant.  It 
was  no  sooner  uttered,  than,  blinded  although 
he  was,  and  almost  mad  between  rage  and  pain, 
the  male  cougar  heard  it,  and,  turning  to  the 
sound,  uttered  a  fierce  quavering  sound,  that 
could  strictly  be  called  neither  howl  nor  roar, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  a  human  scream, 
infinitely  quivering  and  protracted,  than  to  any 
other  note  of  a  wild  animal,  which  made  all  the 
forests  ring,  and  would  have  struck  terror  into 
fainter  hearts,  than  those  which  thrilled  to  its 
influence  with  more  of  excitement  than  of  fear. 

"It  is  his  mate,  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
woods !"  cried  Forester,  lowering  the  butt  of  ids 
rifle.  "Load  up  with  ball,  boys,  every  barrel, 
wo  shall  have  need  of  them,  I  tell  you ;  and  it's 
well  for  us  the  river  is  between  us,  and  that  he's 
making  for  the  other  shore." 

"Waal.  It  be  so,  I  swow;"  replied  'Ky, 
obeying  orders  with  a  hand  that  nothing  could 
render  unsteady,  while  Fred  Somerton,  though 
as  brave  as  steel,  fairly  shook  with  the  violent 
excitement  The  wounded  panther  meantime, 
for,  although  such  is  not  correctly  his  name,  he 
may  be,  as  he  is  in  common  parlance  universally 
so  termed,  as  being  the  American  equivalent  of 
the  great  spotted  cat  of  intertropical  Africa,  had 
swum  directly  back  toward  the  ledge  from  wliich 
he  had  plunged,  guided  by  the  oft-repeated  re- 
sonant wail  of  his  mate,  which  came,  nearer  and 
nearer,  through  the  forest,  though  after  his  first 
terrible  response,  the  male  had  struggled  silently 
through  the  water. 

At  length,  whether  he  could  see  dimly  through 
the  mist  of  blood  which  overspread  his  wounded 
optics,  now  that  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
approach  of  his  female,  or  that  chance  only  and 
the  soimds  directed  him,  he  reached  a  spot  where 
the  schistous  rocks,  instead  of  descending  by 
steps  to  the  level  of  the  pool,  sloped  down  in  a 
long  shelving  lodge,  which  disappeared  under  the 
foamy  surges. 

Up  this,  shaking  himself  violently,  the  wound- 
ed brute  scrambled  so  vigorously,  as  to  show 
that  the  pain,  which  he  suffered,  in  no  sort  de- 
tracted from  his  agility  or  strength,  and  when 
he  gained  the  upper  level,  he  replied  with  a  note 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  which  came  float- 
ing to  his  ears.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
female  cougar  bounded  from  the  hemlock  thickets 
above,  with  a  low  joyous  utterance  of  recogni- 
tion; but,  as  she  did  so.  Forester's  rifle,  which 
had  not  ceased  to  follow  the  male,  since  he  had 
turned  shoreward,  gave  out  its  sharp  flash  aiyi 
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flhort  w]iip-lik«  craok;  and,  almost  before  the 
sound  of  tliis  had  reached  eren  the  ears  of  hia 
companions,  elose  as  they  stood  to  his  side,  the 
animal  sprang  four  feet  into  the  air,  fell  headlong, 
and  Bcarcclj  once  tearing  the  moss  irith  his 
talons,  in  a  last  oonYulsion,  died  without  uttering 
a  sound.  The  long,  acom-ehaped  slug  had  en- 
tered the  nape  of  his  neck,  fracturing  the  last 
Tertebral  articulation  where  it  joins  the  skull, 
and  had  come  out  between  the  eyes,  killing  him, 
aa  nearly  as  it  may  be,  without  a  pang. 

At  first,  it  appeared  to  the  spectators  that  the 
new  comer  did  not  suppect  the  cause  of  her 
mate's  remarkable  soubresault-,  for  she  came 
down  the  cliffs  full  tilt  to  meet  him,  and  leaped 
upon  his  carcass  open-mouthed,  and  with  her 
broad  paws  extended,  as  if  in  play,  with  the 
claws  sheathed,  much  as  one  sees  kittens  dis- 
porting themselres  when  in  fVoIio  with  one  an- 
other on  the  hearth.  It  was  but  a  few  seconds, 
howerer,  before  she  seemed  to  discover  that  all 
mm  not  as  it  should  be;  for,  finding  that  the 
other  cougar  would  not  stir,  and  made  no  reply 
to  her  calls  or  caresses,  she  snuffed  about  his 
muszle  and  nostrils  repeatedly,  with  a  low  moan, 
licked  the  blood  which  was  welling  so  copiously 
flrom  his  wounds,  and  then,  as  if  for  the  first  time 
perceiTing  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  of  whom 
she  had  not  as  yet  taken  the  smallest  notice, 
though  the  hounds  had  kept  up  so  continual  a 
buying  as  might  have  well  nigh  sufficed  to  wake 
the  dead,  setting  one  foot  on  his  body,  erected 
her  neck,  laid  back  her  ears  till  her  head  showed 
almost  as  flat  as  that  of  a  rattiesnake,  switched 
her  tail  viciously  about  her  flanks,  lifted  the 
other  paw,  with  all  its  talons  extended,  as  if  to 
strike,  glared  at  the  hunters  with  her  green  eyes 
glowing  like  fire-balls,  and  spit  at  them  with  a 
harsh  hissing  growl  of  spite  and  defiance. 

Clearly  it  was  well  for  them  that  the  wild 
rlrer  was  interposed  between  them. 

Those  who  know  how  rare  an  event  it  is  to 
M6  a  cougar,  or  any  other  camiverons  wild  ani- 
mal, in  its  native  viroods,  unless  after  a  long  and 
difficult  chase,  who  are*  aware  how  cautiously 
they  eschew  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  how  timid 
thay  are  of  approaching  or  attacking  him,  even 
iHien  they  are  suffering  extremity  of  hunger; 
would  have  marveled  to  see  how  resolutely  the 
die-cat  stood  there  guarding  the  carcass  of  her 
slaughtered  comrade. 

That  in  defiance  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the 
bold  front  which  they  opposed  to  her,  she  would 
hsTt  charged  them  unhesitatingly,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  swift  and  roaring  water,  none 
of  those  who  did  behold  her  doubted.    Thai  «Tea 


thus,  she  was  marvelous  well  disposed  to  do  it, 
was  clear  as  day;  and  so  stood  matters,  when 
Frank,  who  was  still  engaged  in  loading  his  own 
rifle,  thought  proper  to  encourage  his  fellow- 
hunters,  who  all  stood,  although  with  ready 
arms,  inactive,  except  the  doughty  Sly,  who  had 
sneaked  stealthily  down  close  to  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  where  he  had  discerned  a  stunted  pine- 
tree  with  a  projecting  crotch,  or  knee,  upon  which 
to  rest  his  gun-barrels. 

<*  Now  Fred,  now  Alf,  take  a  crack  at  her. 
Don*t  let  that  confounded  Sly  have  all  the  fun  to 
himselt  Let  drive  at  her  together,  while  she 
shows  you  a  full  front." 

Both  guns  bellowed  among  the  rocks  with  a 
full  ringing  echo,  as  different  as  can  be  imagined 
from  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  a  short  snarling 
growl  answered  it  One  ball  had  lodged  in  the 
muscles  of  her  neck,  the  other  struck  off  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  from  the  ledge,  on  which  she  stood, 
under  her  belly.  The  next  instant,  Sly,  who 
fired  fh>m  a  rest,  and  who,  firom  the  station  he 
had  chosen,  commanded  a  full  view  of  her  broad- 
side, discharged  the  heavy  duck-gun  with  his 
wonted  deliberation,  and  did  summary  execution. 
The  ball  entered  immediately  behind  her  fore- 
shoulder,  passed  through  her  very  heart,  and 
lodged  inside  the  skin  of  the  broad  chest,  on  the 
farther  side. 

On  receiving  the  death-wound,  she  bounded 
forth  with  a  furious  roar,  then  suddenly  falling 
forward,  with  her  massive  arms  outspread  on  iht 
rooky  pavement,  lay  licking  the  wound  with  her 
long  pliant  tongue.  Suddenly,  she  half  rose 
again,  staggered  about,  aimlessly,  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  lay  down  once  more,  uttering  a 
succession  of  deep  angry  growls,  which  at  leng^ 
subsided  into  a  sickly  moan,  couched  her  head 
between  her  paws,  rolled  over  on  her  side,  and 
with  one  spasmodic  shiver,  was  dead  beside  her 
mate. 

"Waal!"  said  'Ky  Sly,  after  heaving  a  long- 
resounding  breath,  and  carefully  reloading  tiie 
barrel,  which  he  had  just  fired,  **  waal !  ef  that 
don't  beat — ^what  does  beat,  's  above  my  guess, 
altogether.  Two  painters  in  cue  afore-breakfast ! 
I*d  like  to  be  told,  who  ever  heer'd  of  aich  a  job 
aforehand — ef  they  war  hunters  I  What  d'  you 
say,  Frank,  anyways  ?" 

"  Why,  I  say  this,"  Frank  replied,  "  that  if  we 
have  made  a  good  before-breakfast,  as  you  call 
it,  we've  got  it  still  before  us,  to  make  something 
of  an  after-breakfast  I  shall  not  be  satisfied, 
for  one,  if  that  cariboo  is  not  brought  to  book; 
though  little  enough  I  thought  about  cariboo, 
betoa  I  saw  his  u^y  face  thin  momingr    So,  I 
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8^,  do  jou  Mt  to  work  and  get  tho  fire  going. 
It  hMB  burned  pretty  low,  while  we  were  snoozing, 
in  the  first  pUce;  and  fighting  congars,  in  the 
seoond.  Bat  get  some  of  that  light  wood  on  it, 
Alf  and  Fred  cat  ap  last  night,  and  we'll  soon 
have  it  going  like  a  lime-kiln.  You,  Fred,  get 
the  kettle  on,  make  lots  of  tea,  as  strong  as 
brandy ;  get  a  score  or  two  of  murphys  roasted 
in  their  jackets,  ander  those  embers,  and  a  dosen 
or  two  of  collops,  out  of  the  shoulder-blades  of 
that  buck,  I  fire-hunted  before  the  storm,  broiled 
on  top  of  them ;  and  with  the  aid  of  some  toasted 
ship-biscuit,  we  shall  get  along,  Til  warrant  it, 
though  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hawk,  and  though 
111  guarantee  old  Sly  to  eat  four  men's  rations, 
this  fine  morning.  You  and  I,  Alf,  will  take 
'Ky's  skiflf  across  the  pool,  below  the  force  of  the 
water,  and  get  those  two  cougars  orer.  We 
moat  haye  them  hung  up  in  a  couple  of  high 
tnes  abore  the  reach  of  the  minks  and  foxes, 
not  to  speak  of  the  chance  of  a  wolf  or  so,  who 
would  be  sure  to  spoil  their  jackets  before  we 
could  get  them  off;  and  I  would  not  lose  them 
for  two  hundred  of  the  oool,  down  upon  the  nail. 
That  done,  we'll  hold  a  council,  and  see  if  wo 
oasnot  appropriate  that  fellow  for  our  own  din- 
ner, whom  we  saved  this  morning  from  being 
oonTcrted  into  cougar's  breakfast" 

«rm  conycnient,"  said  'Ey,  bustling  about  to 
collect  the  wood,  and  kneeling  down  to  blow  the 
ashes  into  a  blaze;  <<now,  Mr.  Somerton,  ef 
yoa're  bound  to  be  cook,  look  abeout,  dew. 
That  cariboo  'U  take  a  most  perdigious  sight  of 
ronning  deown,  I  tell  you ;  and  ef  wo'tc  got  to 
nm  him  'tell  he  stops,  we  wont  camp  here,  no- 
ways, this  night.  Them  coal-ashes  is  hot  enough 
e'enamost  a'ready,  stick  in  them  potatoes  as 
you're  cleaned — what  dirt  there's  left  on  to  'em 
tho  fire  Ml  take  off,  a  darned  sight  cleaner  than 
that  'are  water  you  dabblin'  in  all  the  time. 
That's  it;  slick  enough.  Now  then,  hurry  up 
them  collops,  or  else  them  fellers  '11  be  back 
here,  with  the  painters,  a'  cravin'  breakfast,  and 
a  blowin'  up,  I'll  a  warrant  'em,  like  sixty." 

Thereupon,  Fred  applied  himself  to  his  task, 

ever  a  grateftil  task  to  him,  with  such  a  will,  that 

when  the.  skiff  came  back  on  its  brief  trip,  loaded 

with  tho  first  and  largest  of  the  cats,  which  was, 

of  course,  the  female,  since,  according  to  Lord 

Byron, 

"  Femininely  meaneth  fiirioasly. 
Seeing  all  pinions  In  exeeis  are  female," 

the  perAime  of  the  fat  renison,  smoking  crisply 
on  the  gridiron,  and  hissjiing  abore  the  coals, 
wUle  the  great  mealy  potatojM  lussed,  yet 
louder,  under  them,  gaye  note  that  the  morning- 


meal  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  Sly  was  called 
upon  to  cross  over  in  the  birch-canoe,  and  lend 
a  hand  with  the  second  panther ;  their  size  and 
weight,  preportionato  to  their  gigantic  strength, 
eren  more  than  to  their  stature,  making  it  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  eyen  for  two  power- 
ful men  to  handle  them  and  lift  them  into  the 
boats. 

With  his  aid,  as  third  hand,  howeyer,  the  lift 
was  soon  accomplished ;  the  skiff  and  canoe  shot 
blithely  back  to  their  moorings;  and,  after  a 
few  minutes  devoted  to  admiration  of  the  soft, 
silky,  dense  pelage,  tawny-fawn-colored  above 
and  silvery-white  below,  of  their  massive  arms, 
their  felonious  talons,  the  splendid  sets  of  ivory 
displayed  by  the  riettu  of  their  angry  jaws,  and 
the  mingled  power  and  grace  of  their  exquisite 
proportions,  bark-ropes  were  soon  twisted  of 
sufficient  toughness  to  bear  their  ponderooe 
weight.  Then,  'Ky  having  mounted  into  a  giant 
pine,  which  overshadowed  the  wigpram,  shooting 
out  close  to  the  brink  of  the  rock-terrace  that 
sheltered  it,  and  passed  the  cords  over  two 
branches,  declared  by  him,  in  reply  to  Frank's 
interrogation,  to  bo  "'sponsible,"  the  huge  fe- 
lines were  securely  made  fast  by  the  gambrels, 
and  swung  up  among  the  evergreen  boughs,  be- 
yond the  observation  of  men,  or  the  reach  of 
wild  animals. 

This  done,  not  a  minute  before  eleven  of  the 
clock,  as  announced  by  'Ky's  horologe,  did  the 
hunters  spread  themselves  on  the  soft  moss, 
around  the  tin  plates  and  pannikins,  which  were 
ranged  about  the  smoking  gridiron,  now  serving 
in  the  place  of  a  more  lordly  dish ;  the  birch- 
bark  platter  of  potatoes,  and  the  teakettle  of 
black  tea,  singing  from  the  bed  of  hot  wood- 
ashes,  piled  under  it  half  a  foot  deep,  on  a  flat 
stone,  before  Frank's  post  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  board. 

For  awhile  the  feed  proceeded  in  silence,  for 
the  whole  party  were,  in  reality,  too  hungjry  to 
waste  many  words  in  talking ;  but  at  length  the 
pipes  were  lighted,  and,  the  relics  of  the  break- 
fast being  bestowed  away,  for  the  moment,  the 
council  began  as  follows — 

"  Well,  'Ky,"  asked  Frank,  becween  the  puffs, 
**I  hear  you  have  told  Fred  that  cariboo  will 
take  a  prodigious  amount  of  hunting  before  ho 
can  bo  run  down.  Now,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us 
why  BO,  arid  where  he  is  gone  to— also,  whero 
shall  we  find  him  T" 

"Me  say  all  that,  is  it?"  replied  'Ky,  more 
ffibemico,  by  asking  another  question.  *•  Waal ! 
ef  you  dew  stop  'till  I  tell  it,  you'll  stop  long 
enongh." 
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'*Bat  yon  say  we  need  not  look  to  eamp  here, 
if  we  set  oni  to  follow  him.    Why  ?*' 

"  Waal !  yon  could  see  with  your  own  eyes,  as 
he*d  got  a  most  orftil  skeer  on  it,  when  he  went 
by,  hereaways ;  and  I'll  allow  he'd  not  stop,  *till 
he  had  to  stop,  for  want  of  wind  to  go  no  longer ; 
and  it's  likely,  that  would  be  where  there  was 
lots  of  water  somewhere's  nigh.  I  rather  think, 
it  will  be  where  some  stream  puts  into  the  big 
lake,  where  it  ain't  neither  so  wide  as  he  couldn't 
swim  oyer  it  himself  easy;  nor  yet  so  narrow 
as  them  all-fired  painters  could  easy  fix  to  feller 
him.  That  cariboo,  he  knowed,  all  the  same  as 
you  or  me,  or  betterly,  it's  as  like  as  not,  as  no 
or'nary  rirer  nor  stream  wouldn't  stop  them 
painters ;  and  that's  why  he  come  down  right  a' 
top  of  the  'White- water'  Falls,  and  pitched 
hisself  right  into  it,  as  a  kind  of  a  last  hope,  I 
reckon,  as  that  might  skeer  them  off;  and  I'll 
allow  tew,  that  it  might  hare  skeered  the  fust,  ef 
90  be,  he  had  a  chanced  to  come  down  on't  a 
thought  later,  arter  the  deer  was  oncet  out  of 
sight  But  it  wam't  to  be;  and  that  deer  see  the 
painter  tew,  and  see  us  tew,  and  that  wouldn't 
lessen  his  skeer  any,  so  hell  jest  leg  it  as  hard 
as  he  can,  wondering,  all  the  hull  time,  I  b'lieYe, 
that  he's  let  haTe  a  chance  tQ  leg  it,  'till  he 
comes  to  a  place  as  he  knows,  '11  suit  him." 

**  You  give  the  cariboo  credit  for  a  good  deal 
otnouif  Mr.  Sly,"  put  in  Alf  Armiger,  "and  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. How  do  you  know  his  thoughts  so  well  ? 
for  I  fkncy  he  never  told  them  to  you." 

"  How  did  Frank  know  as  there  was  a  painter 
on  that  cariboo's  foot,  when  he  jumped  into  the 
drmk^  that  he  knocked  up  my  gun-muzzle  in  sich 
a  plagued  hurry.  Yeou  tell  me  that,  neow,  afore 
you  comes  a  examinin'  me?" 

« You're  too  smart  on  him,  now,  Sly,"  said 
Fred,  who  was  not  ill-pleased  to  see  the  shine 
taken  out  of  Alf,  who  somewhat  affected  the  dic- 
tatorial oTcr  him,  in  woodland  matters.  <<  You'll 
have  to  ask  that  of  Frank  himself,  I  fanqy." 

<*  There  ain't  no  great  smartness  in  asking 
that;  nor  there  wont  be  in  answering  it,  nei- 
ther," said  'Ky,  quietly;  "nor  there  wam't 
much  in  my  not  seein'  on  it,  afore  Forester  did. 
But  he  allers  thinks  quick— quicker,  it's  like, 
than  I  do,  ef  not  truer  in  the  long  run — and  so 
soon  as  he  had  spoke,  I  see  it,  sure  enough, 
without  asking  no  simple  questions.  •  That  'ere 
cariboo  would  not  have  run  so  wild  like,  and 
would  not  have  taken  that  orM  leap,  nohow, 
least  of  all,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  us  humans, 
ef  it  hadn't  knowed  there  was  something  arter  it 
Now  it  wam't  a  bar — for  a  cariboo  knows  as  a 


bar  cam't  put  it  up  to  it's  best  footin',  no  how 
It  wam't  a  wolf,  or  a  pack  of  woWes ;  for  't  ain't 
much  their  ways  to  hunt  big  game,  this  season 
of  the  year;  and  ef  it  had  been  wolf,  we'd  have 
heerd  'em  holler.  It  wam't  Loosafle;  'cause 
Loosafie  don't  yentur  on  moose  or  cariboo,  nor 
much  on  full-grown  deer,  neither ;  but  sticks  to 
fk'ans  and  wood-rabbits,  and  sich  like.  So  to 
make  short  words  on  it,  it  eouUbCt  he  nauthen 
but  painter — and  I  see  that,  jest  as  soon  's  I 
heerd  Frank  say  it.  And  neow,  as  you've  heerd 
it  with  your  own  ears,  and  see  it  with  your  own 
eyes,  you  know  as  it  wartCi  nauthen  but  painter. 
Waal  I  now,  prehaps,  you  allow,  as  I  may  know 
whar  that  cariboo  may  ha'  gone  tew,  and  the 
reason  why." 

"  We  have  heard  the  reason  why,"  said  Frank, 
nodding  his  head.  "Now  tell  us  his  where- 
abouts." 

"  Waal !  I  allow,  that  cariboo  was  started  by 
them  'are  plagued  painters,  on  the  ni^  side  of 
old  '  Bald-top,'  yander,  where  there  ain't  no  river 
nigher  than  this  tumblin'  'White-water'  here^ 
and  the  lake  deown  boyont  It  made  stret  tracks 
for  this  here  thoot,  jest  as  soon's  he  knew  what 
was  on  his  track — that  shews  as  he  wam't  lost 
in  the  woods,  nohow;  nor  didn't  know,  both 
whar  he  was,  and  whar  he  was  agoin'  tern 
Neow,  as  he  is  oncet  acrost  this  *  White- water,' 
and  allows  as  the  painter  is  acrost  it  tew ;  for  he 
must  allow  that,  seein'  he  can't  tell  as  Frank  he'd 
shoot  the  one,  and  me  the  t'other  of  them  'tanud 
critters,  why,  I  allow  as  he'd  foUor  on  to  the 
lake,  ef  so  be,  he  could  foller  on,  at  the  very  pint 
as  is  likeliest  to  suit  him,  knowin'  the  danger  as 
he's  in,  and  heow  to  escape  from  it  Don't  that 
sound  kinder  reasonable.  Forester  ?" 

"Qo  on,  'Ey.  You're  right  as  a  book,"  said 
Frank,  replenishing  his  pipe  with  his  favorite 
mixture  of  Einnekinnirch  and  tobacco. 

"Waal!  over,  hereaways,  there's  a  big  rattlin' 
brook  comes  down  over  the  great  boulder  stones, 
and  makes  the  nicest  kind  of  mash  where  it  puts 
into  the  lake ;  and  jest  stret  acrost,  not  more'n 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  tew  miles  away,  there's  a 
big  maple  island.  Everywhere  else,  the  lake's 
all  of  five  miles  acrost,  and  that  cariboo,  fixed  *as 
it  was  when  we  see  it,  wouldn't  never  make  a 
show  to  swim  five  miles,  when  swimming  tew 
would  serve  jest  as  well;  for  there  ain't  no 
painter  in  these  woods  as  would  have  a  look  to 
swim  to  big  maple  island,  more'n  he  would  to 
New  Orleans.  So  I  allow  that  mash  at  ih% 
brook's  mouth,  is  the  very  pint,  as  '11  suit ;  and, 
consequently,  as  he'll  make  for.  Neow,  when 
he  gits  thar,  h^  be  pretty  well  tucktred  out,  I 
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tell  you;  snd  when  he  finds  SJ  the  paintors  have 
gi'a  in,  gr  gi'n  eoat,  or  fall*n  behind,  some  Tray 
or  others,  he'll  laj  deown  to  rest,  jest  se  far  *s 
he  can  wade  oat  good,  amox^t  the  long  grass 
and  the  deep  mash-mire  and  the  lilj-pads.  From 
that  *ere  mash,  he  is  booond  not  to  stir  a  rod, 
tUs  here  night,  more*n  to  feed  up  and  deown  by 
the  moonlight,  nnless  he's  skeer'd  agin;  and 
arter  one  sich  a  skeer  as  he's  had  oncet  this  daj, 
I  allow  'twont  be  a  plagued  big  thing  that'll 
skeer  him.  Ton  sees  it  all  neow,  Frank,  jest  as 
well's  I  dew — ^that  is,  ef  jew  didn't  see't  afore. 
Heowi8't?'» 

"  I  see,  'Kj,  plainly  enough ;  but  as  it  will  be 
of  no  use  to  move  yet  awhile,  you  may  as  well 
proceed,  for  the  advantage  of  our  friends." 

"  £f  yew  say  so,  I'll  say  on,  sartain ;  bat  I 
don't  b'liere  as  't  11  advantage  them  much,  no 
how.  They  ain't  the  fellers  to  be  advantaged 
easy,  in  the  natur*  of  wood  critters." 

'*  Many  thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of  our 
insdom,  Mr.  Sly.  I  speak  for  both  at  once," 
said  Armiger. 

"You're  welcome  to't,  sartain,"  that  worthy 
made  reply,  not  having  forgotten  the  rig  which 
he  conceived  to  have  been  run  on  him,  in  the 
foarteen-hour-a-day  reading  yam.  <*It  ain't 
fourteen  hours,  or  fourteen  years,  nuther,  for 
that  matter,  of  book-wisdom,  that'll  give  a  chap 
ra'al  wood-wisdom.    Is't  so,  Frank  ?" 

'*  It's  not  to"  answered  Frank ;  *'  but  let  them 
be  now,  'Ky,  and  finish  out  your  lecture  upon 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  cariboo." 

'*  There  ain't  no  idiotcy  abeout  no  cariboo,  as 
I  ever  see,"  continued  Sly.  "Not  so  much 
idiotcy,  by  ha'f,  as  to  make  him  quit  lyin'  deown 
and  feedin'  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  them  lily- 
pads  and  sweet  mash-grasses,  so  long  as  thar' 
comes  nauthen'  nigh  hand  to  skeer  him ;  or  to 
make  him  stay  thar*  restin'  and  layin'  in  the 
cool 's  much  's  one  minnit,  arter  thar'  do  come 
anythin'  anoerst  him.  Dumb  beasts  ain't  never 
idiots,  as  I  heerd  tell  on ;  but,  ef  so  be,  he  war 
a  hnman  bein',  thar*  wouldn't  be  no  keountin' 
on  him,  I  consider.  Waal,  that  'ere  cariboo, 
leastways,  onlest  I'm  a  great  sight  more  mis- 
taken than  I  thinks  to  be,  he's  knowod,  jest's 
waal  as  we  know,  these  tow  hours  and  better,  as 
them  painters  has  lost  his  trail,  and  gi'n  in.  I 
don't  allow,  as  I  said  afore,  as  he  knows  whether 
they've  gi'n  in,  or  gi'n  eout,  or  what's  the  reason 
why  they've  done  one  or  t'other,  or  both  at  oncet, 
as  the  case  raally  is;  but  he  knows  it  And 
thar'  he  is,  e'en  a'most  sartainly  as  you  may  put 
it,  waded  eont  to  the  deepest  water,  as  his  long 
■hanks  will  let  him  stand  in,  with  his  big  homa 
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Vid  flat  back  along  his  neck,  and  his  big 
'long  side  on  'em,  and  little  more'n  his  eyes  and 
his  snoot  above  water;  and,  likely,  them  ao 
mixed  and  kivered  up  with  black  wet  lily-pada 
as  you  couldn't  right  well  know  which  from 
t'ottier.  Waal  I  he's  heerd  the  loon  holler  on  the 
pond,  likely ;  and  he's  heerd  the  robin  and  the. 
wood-thrush  whistle  in  the  tree-tops;  and  he's 
seen  the  fisher  steal  along  the  shore;  and  tha 
wild-duck  paddle  with  her  brood  in  the  cricks 
and  bays ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  eagle's  wings 
sweep  over  him,  for  all  the  world,  Uke  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud ;  and  he  hain't  taken  the  skeer  at  nona 
of  them  things ;  for  he  knows  all  of  them,  and  ha 
knows  them  to  be  friendly  or  harmless,  least- 
wise. But  jest  let  him  hear  one  whine  of  them 
'ere  painters  in  the  brake,  or  one  whimper  of 
them  'ere  deer  hounds,  if  'twere  at  ha'f  this  dis- 
tanoe,  or  let  him  catch  one  snuff  of  your  smell  on 
the  wind,  and  for  all  as  nice  as  you  think  yon  be 
and  sweet,  I'll  warrant  you,  hell  smell  you  a 
mile  off  and  better" 

"It's  very  queer  he  didn't  smell  us  twenty 
yards  off,  then,  this  morning,"  said  Fred,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  at  what  he  imagined  to  be  'Ky's 
blunder,  pointing  to  the  rock  firom  which  tha 
animals  took  their  plunge. 

"No.  It  tain't  very  queer,  nuther,  ef  yem 
knowed  it,  on'y,"  said  Sly,  with  a  contemptuous 
grimace ;  <*  but  yew  don't  know  it,  nor  you  ain't 
likely  to  know  it,  nor  nothen'  else,  ef  yon  wont 
hear  tell  to  them  that  dew.  That  cariboo  didn't 
catch  smell  of  yew,  because  he  come  deown  wind 
on  yew;  and  he  come  deown  wind,  decaose  there 
was  that  up  wind  as  the  smell  on  skeered  him 
more'n  anythin'  could  skeer  him,  as  could  be 
deown  wind,  anyways ;  beside  knowin'  as  heow 
the  lake  wu  deown  wind,  and  that,  in  \h.^  lake, 
lay  his  solitary  chance  of  ^ttin'  olar  of  what  looi 
up  wind.  Now,  dew  yew  see,  yew  peeked  on- 
quiet  kritter,  yew,  as  wamts  to  heer,  and  yit 
cam't  heer  a  man  tell  eout  ?" 

"Tesl  yes  I  I'm  like  the  panthers,  Mr.  Sly; 
Fve  gm  in,  and  gi'n  eout,  both ;  and  I'll  keep  my 
head  as  dose  as  you  desire  it,  if  you'll  only  go 
on." 

"Waal  1  dew  keep  it  closet,  for  massy's  sakes 
alive — for  there's  a  peeked  sight  of  stuff  come 
eout  on  it,  this  day,  as  couldn't  dew  no  mortal 
kinder  good  to  anythin'  dead  or  livin'  ?  Waal  t 
I  was  a  tellin',  as  I  allow  as  that  cariboo's  thar 
in  that  mash,  jest  as  wide  awake  's  a  cat-bird, 
and  like  to  keep  so.  Neow,  to  take  them  canoes, 
and  gjit  well  deown  wind  below  him,  and  hid* 
under  the  brush  at  the  swamp  eend  of  Big 
Maple  Island,  and  then  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
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party  take  them  tew  hounds  and  come  deown 
wind  a*top  of  him,  and  so  skeer  him  stret  aorost 
to  the  island — ^for,  to  the  island  he's  Jest  as  sure 
to  put,  80  long  as  this  wind  holds,  as  Pm  sure  to 
put  for  home  and  Hatty,  when  weVe  got  tired  of 
this  here  spree — ^that  I  allow's  the  way  to  ear- 
cnmrent  that  'ere  cariboo,  and  e'enamost  sartain 
to  dew  it  And  I  allow,  tew,  as  I'd  be  willin'  to 
try  it  on,  but  for  one  thing.  There  may  be  tew 
or  three  things,*'  he  added,  connting  upon  his 
fingers,  <<agin  our  dewin'  it,  and  dew  it  firsi- 
best,  tew ;  still,  ef  't  wam't  for  that  one  thing, 
I'd  resk  it" 

*<  And  that  one  thing  is  7"  asked  Forester,  a 
litUe  curiously — ^for  eTon  he,  though  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  marrelous  craft  and  skill,  amount- 
ing almost  to  instinctiye  foresight,  of  a  reteran 
woodsman,  had  been  astonished  by  the  apparent 
certainty  of  Sly's  deductions;  and,  in  a  great 
'degree,  ignorant  of  the  immediate  localities,  was 
at  a  loss  to  follow  him. 

<*That  one  thing,*'  said  Sly,  glancing  upward 
to  the  sun,  which  had  already  declined  beyond 
the  meridian,  **  is  time.  No  tew  pair  of  hands, 
not  the  best  at  paddlin'  as  was  ever  made,  could 
carry  a  birch  canoe  down  to  Big  Maple  Island 
short  of  four  hours.  It  would  be  tight  scratchin' 
fbr  yew  and  me,  Frank,  to  dew  it  in  six.  Neow, 
yew  and  I,  we  can't  go  togither,  noheow ;  be- 
cause, ef  we  dew,  whose  to  hunt  the  dogs  to  the 
mash,  which  no  one  knows  whar  it  is,  but  me ; 
and  when  thar's  no  one  as  the  dogs  would  hunt, 
for  anyways,  onless  it  was  yew  or  me,  one  or 
f  other.  Still,  as  I  said  afore,  ef  thar*  war* 
time,  why  Fd  resk  it  £f  thar*  war*  eight  hours' 
daylight,  Fd  resk  gittin'  deown  to  Big  Maple 
Island,  with  Mr.  Armiger,  in  the  canoe.  And 
I'd  resk  leaTing  yew,  Frank,  hero  in  the  oamp, 
with  Somerton,  to  set  quiet  by  the  fire,  or  ketch 
trout  and  bass  in  the  *  White- water,'  till  we'd 
ben  gone  six  hours,  and  then  to  get  onder  way 
with  the  deer  hounds.  I*d  resk  your  finding  tlie 
mash,  and  I'd  put  up  my  pile  on  eour  gitdn'  that 
'ere  big  kind  of  cariboo.  But  as  things  is,  to 
resk  it,  this  here  night,  is  to  lose  it,  and  noChen' 
else." 

"That's  bad,"  said  Forester ;  "butlconsee 
that  yon  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  Mjp.  Sly. 
Yet  I  kate  to  glTe  up  that  cariboo,  I  do  taeart 
you." 

**  I  hain't  gi'n  1dm  up,  fbr  one,"  replied  Sly. 
**  And  what's  more,  by  a  great  shot,  I  ain't  agoin' 
tew,  onlest  this  wind  war  agoin'  to  change,  and 
1  don't  allow  as't  will  change,  this  here  night" 

"And,  if  it  do  not?" 

Well  haye  that  cariboo,  I  xeokon,  tttyheoWi 
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to-morrow ;  and  ef  Jack  and  Jothe  come  up  with 
the  bateau,  this  night,  we'U  have  him,  sartam" 

"Heayen  send  they  may  come  up,  then,  Mr. 
Sly,"  said  Fred  Somerton.  "  What  do  you  allow 
to  be  the  chances,  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  you 
foresee  everything  ?" 

"Some  things  I  kin,"  said  'Ky,  mbre  tickled 
than  he  would  have  willingly  confessed,  by  the 
OTert  compliment,  even  of  the  greenhorn — "but 
then  agin,  some  things  I  cam't.  But  I  allow  the 
chances  to  be  ffood.  Jotho  is  gittin'  to  be  a  pooty 
old  nigger,  anyheow;  and  he  nerer  did  pull  a 
/cut  oar,  at  best;  but  now  slow  and  sure's  the 
best,  one  can  say,  for  poor  old  Jothe." 

**  And  surest  at  being  slow,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Frank. 

"It's  JO,  Forester.  But  Jack,  he  pulls  an 
orful  smart  pair  of  sculls — and  old  Jothe,  he's 
ftist  best  to  tote  things  on  his  head,  oTcr  the 
portages." 

"  I  wish  to  mercy  he  could  tote  the  bateau  up 
the  lake,  on  his  head,  then,"  said  Armiger, 
laughing;  "but  I  fancy  the  bateau  would  beat 
poor  old  Jothe,  and  Jack  Hardymon,  into  the 
bargain,  to  carry  on  their  heads." 

"  The  lake  might,  I  allow,"  said  'Ky  Sly,  look- 
ing worthy  of  his  name ;  "  but  as  to  the  bateau, 
I'd  be  loathe  to  tell  Jack,  as  that  nigger,  or  any 
other  nigger,  for  that  talk,  could  not  tote  a  ba- 
teau on  his  head.  He's  see  queerer  sights,  Pye 
heerd  him  tell  of,  than  one  nigger  oarryin'  cm 
bateau  on  his  head" 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  I  did  he  see,  one  negro 
carryin'  half  a  dozen  bateaux  on  his  head!" 
asked  Fred. 

"  Or  a  schooner,  perhaps,  it  might  hare  been, 
Mr.  Sly  ?"  Alf  coolly  suggested.  "  It  could  not 
haye  been  a  ftill-rigged  ship,  I  should  suppose  ?" 

"  Waal  I  it  wam't  Norlt  wam't  no  one  nig- 
ger carryin'  nothen." 

"What  was  it,  Mr.  Sly?" 

Waal  I  it  was  jest  one  hundred  niggers,  and 
eyery  liye  nigger  on  the  hull  lot,  carryin'  a  new 
wheelbarrow  on  top  of  his  head." 

"What  can  you  possibly  mean,  Sly?"  asked 
Frank,  for  his  curiosity  was  now  faiirly  awakened, 
and  he  imagined  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  had  caught  his  old  chum  attempting  a 
dead  quiz. 

"  It's  a  fact.  Forester,  jest's  sure's  I  set  here," 
answered  'Ky.  "  Fye  heerd  him  tell  on  it  more'n 
twenty  times,  and  swear  he  wam't  lyin',  at  that, 
and  I  b'lieyed  him,  tot  I  neyer  £d  hear  him  lie  in 
aimest,  you'd  better  blieye  me." 

"  I  do  beliere  you,  certainly.  But  where  ma 
it?    Gome,  tell  us  all  about  it'* 
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**  *Twa8  away  deown  in  the  Island  of  Jamaiky. 
Bat  I  ain't  agoin'  to  tell  it  I  carn't  tell  it,  as  it 
should  be  told,  anyways ;  and  Jack,  he's  beoond 
to  spin  his  own  yams.  And  what's  more'n  that, 
we're  wastin'  oar  time,  the  wast  kind,  with  the 
skins  to  be  takih'  off  of  them  painters,  and  erery- 
thing  to  fix  for  a  great  hant,  to-morrow.  Come, 
Forester,  we'll  put  it  to  the  painters,  while  these 
tew  chaps  take  the  fishin'-taokle,  and  ketch  as  a 
mess  of  fish  for  dinner.     Heow'll  that  suit  ?" 

'•That  will  suit,  first-rate,"  replied  Forester; 
**  and  so,  without  wasting  any  more  words,  lot's 
go  at  it,  or  we  shall  not  be  through  before  night 
IWls." 

And,  with  the  words,  he  and  Sly  divested 
themselves  of  shooting  jackets,  waistcoats  and 
neckcloths,  and  tucking  up  their  shirt-sleevos  to 
the  elbows,  were  soon  as  busy  as  veritable 
btltchers,  divesting  the  slain  cougars  of  their 
tarry  coats,  tecundum  artem^  in  order  to  be  cured, 
in  due  process  of  time,  and  converted  into  hearth- 
rags,  and  the  like,  for  the  decoration  of  Frank's 
winter  quarters. 

Daring  these  operations,  which  occupied  the 
honters  for  several  hours,  giving  at  the  same  time 
ample  employment  to  the  jaws  of  the  staunch 
deer-hounds,  who  liberally  and  largely  banquet- 
ed on  the  livers  and  hearts,  which  latter  'Ky  Sly 
insisted  upon,  as  the  surest  rcoipS  for  giving 
courage  to  the  stomach  of  the  hounds,  which  thus 
acquired  the  quality  chiefly  ascribed  to  their 
faUen  enemies,  the  day  waned  rapidly.  It  was 
in  vain,  that,  in  view  of  this  article  of  *Ky's 
creed,  Frank  plied  him  with  questions,  as  to  the 
place  whence  he  had  derived  it ;  whether  from 
the  practice  of  the  red  warriors  of  the  Abenakis, 
who  thought  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
valor,  endurance,  and  contempt  of  danger,  pos- 
sessed by  their  captive  enemies,  by  the  simple 
process  of  eating  morsels  of  their  hearts,  grilled 
on  the  ashes  of  their  funeral  piles— or  from  the 
lyric  poet  of  Rome,  who  states,  the  Creator,  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  the  race  of  Japhet, 

**  Insani  leonis 
Tim  stomaoho  appoauisse  nostco." 

Bat  his  efforts,  for  this  end,  were,  as  usual,  of 
no  effect;  since  Sly  resorted  to  his  ordinary 
mode,  whenever  the  conversation  took  a  turn  to- 
ward "book  lamin',"  to  which  he  had  never 
'*  seriously  inclined  his  ear,"  and  which  he  con- 
seqaently  regarded  with  singularly  fluctuating 
feelings,  at  one  time  of  profound  respect,  and  at 
the  next  moment,  of  equal  or  greater  contempt, 
and  sheltered  himself  under  the  shield  of  an  as- 
eomed  inpenetrable  stupidity,  wholly  at  varianos 


to  his  strange,  cute  shrewdness  in  matters  of 
practical  utility. 

At  last,  the  skins  were  reduced,  literally,  into 
exuvicBf  the  heads  and  claws  being  neatly  and 
effectively  dissected,  so  as  to  leave  the  bones  alone 
in  their  proper  positions,  with  the  fangs  and 
talons  adhering;  and,  after  being  thoroughly 
anointed,  inside  and  out,  with  arsenical  soap, 
were  stretched  on  frames  of  fight  wood-work,  for 
exposure  to  the  autumnal  sunshine. 

This  done,  the  carcasses  were  carefully  buried, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  decay  becoming  offen- 
sive in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
brush,  loaded  with  heavy  stones,  was  heaped 
above  the  pits,  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the 
wolves  and  lynxes  to  disinter  the  remnants. 

Scarcely  was  all  this  accomplished,  before  the 
gentle  anglers  made  their  reappearance,  loaded 
with  scaly  spoils.  A  superb  silver  and  axore 
lake  trout,  of  nearly  thirteen  pounds,  had 
rewarded  Alf  Armiger's  patienoe,  who  had  con- 
tented himself  in  bottom-fishing,  with  a  piece  of 
deer's  liver  on  his  sockdollager  hook;  while 
Fred  Somerton,  who  was  the  best  fisherman  of 
the  party,  and  despised  anything  short  of  the 
fly-rod,  click-reel,  and  long  line,  came  burdened 
with  above  a  score  of  beaatifnl  black  boss,  next 
to  the  speckled  trout,  the  gamest  of  all  fish, 
ranging  from  ten  ounces  to  six  pounds  in  weight, 
three  or  four  of  the  largest  fairly  pulling  down 
the  patent  angler's  balance  to  that  figure. 

They  had  not  long  arrived,  and  the  oompanye 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  the  appeoranoe  of 
Jack  and  Jothe  for  that  afternoon,  at  least,  and 
to  talk  of  the  propriety  of  preparing  an  early 
supper  and  early  bod,  in  order  to  insure  an  early 
start  to-morrow,  when  a  stentorian  whoop  roared 
up  the  gorge  from  beyond  the  torn. 

In  an  instant,  every  man  of  the  party  was  on 
his  feet,  and  Alf  and  Fred  were  looking  toward 
their  guns,  dubiously. 

"  That's  nuther  Jack's  yell,  nor  Jothe's,  no- 
heow,"  soliloquized  'Ey.  '<  Nuther  of  them  tew 
can  wake  such  a  roar  as  that^  onleet  they  was 
to  bust  for  it" 

«*  I  should  say  that  was  Tom  Draw's  bellow," 
said  Frank,  who  had  caught  up  his  glass,  and 
brought  it  to  bear  on  the  mouth  of  the  pass ; 
« but  that's  not  possible ;  for  how,  on  earth  I 
should  he  have  brought  his  tour  hundred  pounds 
of  'too,  too  solid  flesh,*  hitherwaxd,  through 
these  mountains  T" 

But  the  next  instant,  as  Jack  Hardyman's 
bateau  swept  round  the  point,  closely  followed 
by  a  large  double  canoe,  paddled  by  three  In- 
dians, or  negroeSy  with  a  second  Daniel  Lambert 
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eroaohed  in  the  stem,  Bteering,  Frank  daahed  his 
DoUard  to  the  ground,  careless  of  damage  or 
danger,  and  mshed  with  an  answering  war- 
whoop,  to  the  shore. 

"Fat  Tonif— who-whoop I  Fat  Tom!  bj  all 
that's  Inoky  and  ridicolons  P' 

«  And  who  maj  Fat  Tom  be  ?''  asked  Fred,  the 
last  importation. 

**The  haaTiest  man,  the  largest  heart,  the 


wittiest  tongae,  the  openest  hand,  the  biggest 
soul,  in  all  America,  be  the  other  who  he  may." 

"Waal!  we'U  haTe  a  time  on*t,  this  night,  I 
swan,'*  said  'Ky,  with  a  broad  grin,  **  and  that 
cariboo,  he's  ours,  sartain. 

<*  Not  forgetting  the  one  hundred  niggers,  and 
the  one  hundred  wheelbarrows,"  said  Fred. 
"I  am  bent  to  hear  that,  before  I  sleep,  let  what 
maj  come  of  it — and  so,  all  hail  to  Fat  Tom  I" 


TO    GLTCERA. 


BT  010,  inWARD  BICE. 


Amm  so  long  a  thraldom,  to  be  free, 
Is  happiness  supreme.    Onoo  I  supposed 

Jfj  pidte  could  nerer  throb,  ezoept  for  thee, 
Thou  wert  my  heart's  true  Queen,  but  now  deposed 

]^  thy  rebellious  sul^jeot,  who  at  last 

ftoola  not  the  l^yrant.    Go,  thy  reign  is  past ! 

Theugfa  an  is  orer,  and  'twere  worse  than  idle 
The  ashes  of  this  buried  lore  to  raise— 

Tet  thoughts  eome  thronging,  and  I  cannot  bridle 
The  tongue  that  sang  so  often  in  thy  praise ; 

The  World  was  all  fbigotten  for  thy  sake ; 

And  I  must  speak,  or  else  my  heart  will  break. 

The  reoolleetkm  of  the  days  now  fled. 

When  all  my  thoughts  were  trusted  to  thy  ear»~ 
When  I  still  followed  where  thy  footsteps  led, 

And  desmed  it  happiness  thy  griefs  to  share- 
Shall,  in  the  silent  night,  come  back  to  thee, 
And  flu  thy  saddened  heart  with  dreams  of  me. 

And  I,  alas !  must  think,  and  sigh  the  while, 
How,  orerooBiinff  all  my  manhood's  pride, 

I  hailed  the  sunshine  of  thy  glorious  smile, 
And  knew  no  pain,  but  absence  from  thy  dd»^ 

Apart  from  thee,  this  loving  heart  of  mine 

Tlirobbed  the  dull  moments  till  my  lips  met  thine. 

And  then  my  blood,  with  laTi^flowing  tide, 
Ooursing  tumultuous  throu|^  each  swelling  rein, 

Swept  like  a  torrent  down  the  mountain  side, 
Straight  to  my  burning  soul  and  maddening  brain ; 

And  in  those  hours  of  terrible  unrest, 

I  told  the  lore  that  raged  within  my  breast. 

Thy  lips  responded,  and  my  Joyous  heart 

Liaped  like  a  courser,  as  he  nears  the  goal— 
My  Reason  fled,  o'eroome  by  Beaaty's  Ait, 


And  I  was  thine  at  haiard  of  my  wnl— 
Nay,  speak  not !  I  hsTe  known  by  far  too  well. 
Thy  Toiee's  music,  and  its  magic  spell. 

• 

But  now,  when  Reason  reasserts  her  sway, 

I  feel  that  Life  hath  nobler  ends  than  Lore — 
The  fond  ambitious  dreams  of  Boyhood's  day 
Return,  as  to  the  Ark  the  wandering  dove- 
Hard  is  the  struggle,  but  I  rend  thy  chain. 
And  stand  erect    I  am  a  man  again. 

Bnftsnchised  now,  no  more  my  steps  shall  stray 
To  thine  abode.    We  part  at  length  forever— 

X  ne'er  will  let  thy  Siren  voioe  essay 
To  lure  me  back  again— I  swear  that  never 

Will  I  behold  thee,  lest  thy  chaims  should  move 

My  lips  to  flatter,  and  my  soul  to  love. 

No  more  In  trembling  accents  will  I  sue. 
Or  gather  blossoms  to  bedeck  thy  head ; 

The  Passion  that  I  nursed  until  it  grew 
Stronger  than  Reason,  now  is  cold  and  dead— 

And  cold  and  dead  to  thee  shall  be  the  heart, 

Once  so  controlled  by  thy  transcendent  Art^ 

I  grieve  for  mine  own  weakness— I  repine 
At  moments  lost  in  gating  on  thy  foee — 

I  have  regained  my  heart,  that  long  was  thine, 
Bj  one  strong  manly  eflfort,  and  no  trace 

Of  all  my  fond  affection  shall  be  seen — 

I  will  not  be  the  dave  that  I  have  been. 

We  part.    Farewell !    I  never  can  forget 

What  it  were  better  could  Oblirion  shroud, 
But  will  not  pause  to  tell  one  sad  regret, 

I'll  breathe  a  sigh,  then  onward  with  tiie  crowd. 
Is  that  a  tear?    My  struggles  ai«  in  vain- 
See,  Love,  I'm  kneeling  at  thy  foot  again! 


THE    ANNIVERSARY; 

0B»    THE   IIINISTBY   OF    THE   BEAUTIFUL 


BT  BLZZABBTH  0AKB8  fllOTH. 


Will  the  ooming  women  be  great,  according 
to  human  acceptation,  or  what  is  better,  harmo- 
xdouflly  beautiful  ? 

Ab  yet,  great  men  and  great  women  are  by  no 
means  the  law  of  the  race — they  are  the  excep- 
tions, and  consequently,  little  understood  in 
their  day  and  generation.  As  yet,  these  great 
men  and  great  women  are  rarely  conjoined  in 
marriage — and  as  yet,  great  men  rarely  covet  the 
companionship  of  such  in  the  aforesaid  relation, 
preferring  themselyes  to  play  Sir  Oracle;  pre- 
ferring an  undivided  empire;  preferring  also, 
some  one  to  flatter  the  small  vanities  of  common 
life.  Hence,  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
and  ministers,  with  their  various  endowments  of 
intellect,  are  generally  husbands  of  weak  women ; 
and  these,  with  their  potty  airs,  and  small  views, 
are  the  perpetual  upholders  of  *'Snobdom." 
These  women,  pluming  themselves  in  their  hus- 
bands' feathers,  carry  their  litUe  noses  high  in 
air,  as  if  they  were  themselves  something,  be- 
cause of  this  borrowed  greatness. 

In  justice  to  women,  I  must  aver  that  superior 
women  do  prefer  the  companionship  of  superior 
men.  Their  indoor  avocations ;  the  petty  details 
to  which  they  are  more  necessarily  condemned ; 
and  their  perpetual  environment  with  shallow, 
vain,  or  servile  women,  render  such  change  not 
only  refreshing,  but  absolutely  essential  to  their 
intellectual  well-being.  Men  have  the  resources 
of  business,  profession,  books,  and  the  sturdy, 
exacting  mental  friction  of  minds  of  their  own 
stamp,  their  peers  in  mental  culture,  force  and 
discipline,  to  repel  egotism,  and  sharpen  up  their 
capabilities;  therefore,  the  fireside  is  really  to 
them,  not  an  exhaustion,  as  it  is  to  a  woman, 
but  a  sweet  prompting  of  the  affections — and 
they  care  less  for  intellectual  than  feminal 
infinity,  in  this  relation. 

Great  men,  fVom  these  premises,  invariably 
believe  all  women  to  be  their  inferiors,  and  weak 
women  always  flatter  them  more  and  more  deeply 
into  the  faith.  In  this  way  the  two  sexes  have 
been  playing  at  cross-purposes,  rather  than  ad- 
justing harmonious  relations.  In  our  day,  the 
majorities  of  women  nre  securing  more  practical 
^ews,  and  a  more  available  kind  of  knowledge, 
than  the  majoriticH  of  the  other  sex ;  and  they 
are  now  very  expert  in  carrying  on  a  sort  of 


guerilla  warfare  with  small  arms,  which  wiU 
not  cease  till  we  are  better  understood. 

One  thing  is  certain,  few  women  are  heroio— 
physically,  we  are,  of  course,  all  cowards;  and 
most  of  us  are  so  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We 
lack  that  persistency  which  is  essential  to  any 
grand  passion.  Marriage  kills  out  the  music  of 
every  young  girl,  and  very  few  write  poetry  after 
the  honey-moon.  A  marriage  of  love  converts 
a  woman  into  a  '^flat,"  and  the  contrary  makes 
her  a  "flirt"  Men,  in  spite  of  all  our  talk  to 
the  contrary,  feel  more  deeply  and  lastingly 
than  women  do.  Nor  is  t|iis  any  reproach  to  us, 
in  a  true  aspect  of  lifo.  We  were  created  to 
represent  the  beautiful ;  grace,  harmony,  joy,  all 
tend  thereto.  Women  cannot  stay  miserable; 
the  divine  harmonies  of  their  nature  r^ect  it. 
They  will  make  compromises — will  struggle  and 
strive,  and  finally  overcome  a  grief,  before  which 
even  a  manly  nature  sinks  in  despair. 

All  these  thoughts  flitted  rapidly  through  my 
brain,  as  I  watched  the  two  lovers,  talking  in  a 
sweet,  low  voice,  under  the  shadow  of  the  crimson 
curtain,  with  the  statue  of  a  Psyche  lending  a 
fine  perspective  to  the  back-ground. 

He  was  grave,  spiritual,  and  an  artist  A 
woman  never  fails  to  love  such  an  one. 

She  was  peUte,  graceful  as  a  fawn,  always 
pretty,  sometimes  beautiful — though  the  artist, 
foreseeing  the  possible,  yet  undeveloped,  thought 
her  always  so.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Mary, 
but  instinctively  she  was  called  "  Minnie.'* 

"  To  love  is  to  be  immortal." 

Minnie  had  found  this  written  in  pencil  upon 
the  ivory  sticks  of  her  fan,  and  she  read  it, 
blushing. 

The  artist  met  her  eyes  admiringly,  and  liGn- 
nie  asked,  with  ready  coquetry — 

**  Suppose  one  does  not  love,  will  one  be  an- 
nihilated ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  artist,  "I  only 
know  I  am  safe  therefrom ;"  and  he  raised  the 
jeweled  fingers  to  his  lips. 

"Minnie,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  hurriedly, 
"come  here,  I  have  upset  this  vase." 

And  her  daughter  hurried  to  her  side,  just  as 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Centum,  a  rich  New 
York  merchant,  made  his  appearance.  He  walk- 
ed directiy  to  the  mother,  inquired  of  her  health, 
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In  a  tone  he  might  have  used  in  Wall  street  in 
regard  to  stocks,  declared  the  "weather  was  '*  im- 
menselj  fine/'  gaxe  his  waistcoat  a  sly  pull 
down — for  he  was  growing  full  in  that  region — 
and  then  turned  to  Minnie,  gaye  her  a  kiss  upon 
the  forehead,  and  a  large  bouquet  at  the  same 
time,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  seated  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  placed  himself  at  her  side. 

•*  Cool  impudence,"  muttered  the  artist.  "Do 
70U  not  think  elderly  men  insufferable,  madam!" 

"I  hope  not" 

<*  Look  at  Minnie,  she  seems  actually  to  ex\]oy 
his  assurance  1" 

"  Of  course  she  does — ^it  is  a  part  of  her  prettl- 
ness." 

"The  old  dotard!" 

"  He  is  called  a  fine-looking  man." 

"  Do  you  think  Minnie  will  erer  consent  to  the 
rtujrifice  ?" 

"  It  will  be  none  to  her." 

"  Be  none,  when  " 

"She  might  have  a  true,  loyal  loTcr — one  of 
Ood's  children  of  inspiration — be  the  queen  to  a 
manly  heart ;  become  little  less  than  the  angels 
through  a  true  human  love,  you  would  say." 

The  lip  of  the  artist  trembled,  and  his  pale 
cheek  flushed  with  emotion. 

"Oh,  it  cannot,  must  not  be--she  will  be 
wretched." 

"Pretty  women  take  naturally  to  diamonds 
and  laces,  liveries  and  coaches — I  never  knew  a 
pretty  woman  to  die  of  a  broken-heart — ^plain 
women  may ;  beautiful  women  do.  Can  a  timid 
ohild  like  Minnie  oppose  her  destiny  ?" 

"  And  you  understand  your  sex  ?" 

"Assuredly;  few  have  had  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  them.  I  love  my  sex  also,  and  have 
great  faith  in  the  future  to  them.  Girlhood  is 
always  beautiful — womanhood  should  be  noble." 

"But  Minnie — sweet,  lovely  Minnie  I" 

**Vou  have  manhood,  genius,  aspiration.  A 
better  awaits  you.  Thank  God,  that  you  are 
denied  this  boon.  What  will  it  prove  to  him  ?" 
pointing  to  the  group. 

"  Oh !  she  will  die.    It  is  too  horrible  I" 

*'  It  may  be  so — better  that,  than  to  live  to  be 
a:fiit  dowager,  a  common-place,  frowsy  rich  old 
woman,  when  you  are  immortal ;  when  the  good 
God  shall  have  revealed  himself  to  you  through 
some  great,  noble-hearted  woman,  perhaps, 
worthy  to  tread  with  you  the  golden  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Oo,  my  good  friend,  do  not  take 
leave.'  *It  is  spoken,*  the  Turk  would  say." 

A  man  who  resigns  a  sweet,  early  love,  and 
goes  forth  to  noble  effort,  becomes  thenceforth 
fwict  the  man  he  might  otherwise  have  been.    A 


life  of  action,  a  world  of  art  are  before  him,  and 
he  learns  to  suffer  silently  all  the  while  he  is  be- 
coming transfigured  firom  the  cross. 

The  time  will  come  when  woman  will  learn  to 
renotmee  also,  and  she  will  go  forth  with  great 
purposes,  and  forget  her  sorrow  in  womanly 
aspiration.  A  broader  field  will  invite  her  to 
action  also,  and  she  will  become  in  truth  a  help, 
"mete"  or  fitting  for  her  brother.  But,  alas! 
now  they  renounce  only  to  compromise.  Unlike 
men,  they  do  not  ascend  to  the  "  higher  love,*' 
from  the  ashes  of  the  less,  but  descend  to  for- 
tune, worldliness,  and  folly. 

Of  course,  Minnie  married  the  rich  merchant. 
Prior  to  the  ceremony,  she  stipulated  that  all  her 
more  intimate  friends  should  write  her  a  letter, 
to  be  opened  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
marriage.  Never  did  the  prettiness  of  Minnie 
appear  more  winning  than  upon  this  occasion. 
She  colored,  trembled  somewhat,  also,  as  she 
included  the  artist  in  the  number  of  those  who 
miut  write  her  a  letter  for  the  bridal  annivertary. 
It  was  curious  to  watch  the  expression  of  her 
fEkce  and  the  slight  quiver  of  her  lip  as  she  made 
the  request,  half  seriously,  half  playfully,  to  her 
several  friends.  You  felt  sure,  in  witnessing 
this,  that  pliant  and  superficial  as  Minnie  as- 
suredly was  in  her  inexperience,  there  slept  be- 
neath a  deep,  unclouded  lake  of  pure,  beautifol 
womanhood,  which,  under  the  tender  smile  of 
the  artist,  might  have  revealed  in  her  very  lovely, 
if  not  noble  characteristics.  Well,  she  was 
married — ^took  the  bridal  tour — ^made  a  grand 
party — received  the  congratulations  of  her  thou- 
sand and  one  friends — took  possession  of  her 
splendid  house— and  settled  down  at  eighteen  as 
the  pretty  wife  of  a  rich  man ;  a  handsome  ad- 
vertisement of  his  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  rich 
dresses  and  immaculate  diamonds.  He  came 
down  to  breakfast,  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
— ^had  a  portentous  "hein" — wore  a  "scratch," 
and  read  the  papers. 

She  appeared  in.  the  sweetest  of  imaginable 
demi-toilette— hair  thrown  back,  and  a  rose  at 
her  girdle.  But  Mr.  Centum  never  saw  it.  He 
read  his  newspaper,  gulped  his  coffee,  kissed  her 
with  genuine,  good,  fatherly  kindness,  and  went 
out  He  was  a  very  respectable  man,  Mr. 
Centum — ^regularly  appeared  in  his  pew  of  a 
Sunday  morning — ^read  the  responses  aloud,  and 
in  truth,  was  quite  a  pattern  man. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Centum  surprised  his  little 
wife  in  tears.  She  had  been  all  day  shut  up  in 
her  gorgeously-furnished  room,  with  a  head- 
ache. 

Kow,  a  headache  is  a  woman's  unfailing  ra- 
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Aonroe  in  all  periods  of  difficaltj.  D003  the  new 
dress  fail  to  come  home  at  the  time  appointed — a 
headache.  Does  husband  or  father  withhold  pin- 
monej — a  headache.  Is  a  piece  of  embroidery 
or  lace  spoiled  in  the  wor]dng — a  headache.  Is 
she  di8fit>pointed  in  a  faTorite  beau — a  headache. 
Does  the  inTariable  Mrs.  Jones  come  just  when 
she  cannot  be  endnred — a  headache.  Does  the 
tiresome  bore,  Mr.  Blank,  call — a  headache.  Has 
she  a  fit  of  the  blues,  a  fit  of  the  tantrums,  or  a 
fit  of  laziness — a  headache  is  the  <* scape-goat" 
for  carrying  all  sins  of  the  kind  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Mr.  Centum,  guileless  man,  a  Benedict  at  the 
latest  hour,  was  totally  ignorant  of  this  philoso- 
phy, and  when  told  that  little  Minnie  had  the 
headache,  was  actually  driyen  into  a  consterna- 
tion as  great  as  he  might  have  felt  at  the  fall  of 
stocks  in  the  market.  He  never  had  a  headache 
in  his  life— why  should  he  ?  His  purse  was  full, 
his  digestion  good*  and  he  was  *^  one  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens." 

A  headache  to  him  was  a  terrible  affair.  It 
ooxgurod  images  of  fever,  and  plague,  and 
cholera,  and  hydrocephalus,  and  black  crape, 
and  funeral  processions — a  woman  might  do 
anything  in  the  world  with  poor  Mr.  Centum  by 
pretending  headache. 

Good  man !  he  hurried  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as 
ho  well  could — he  had  done  pulling  down  his 
waistcoat  now,  though  the  occasion  was  obviously 
greater — he  puffed  almost  audibly  through  the 
hall  and  plumped  himself  into  the  cozy  chair, 
quite  devoid  of  breath. 

<<  Minnie,  dear,  what  ia  the  matter  ?''  he  almost 
groaned  out,  wiping  his  forehead,  wet  with  the 
hurry  of  his  movements. 

<*  Nothing  but  the  headache,  don't  mind  me," 
she  answered  rather  coldly.  But  Mr.  Centum 
was  used  to  this,  and  supposed  it  to  be  her  na- 
ture, ludeod  ho  was  rather  glad  of  it — because 
it  saved  Lim  from  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But 
presently  he  heard  the  bursting  of  a  little  strangled 
sob,  and  hastily  drawing  back  the  curtains  he  was 
shocked  to  find  Blinnie  weeping  as  if  her  little 
heart  would  break. 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Minnie  7  Has  anything 
happened  ?"  cried  the  moneyed  man  in  genuine 
consternation. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  nothing,  only  I  am  a 
little  goose,"  answered  Minnie,  trying  to  laugh. 

Mr.  Centum  was  relieved,  for  the  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  musical  laugh,  the  sure  con- 
comitant of  health.  But  still  Minnie  wept,  and 
that  was  not  well.  Now  Mr.  Centum  had  about 
as  much  sentiment  as  may  be  found  in  the  pages 


of  a  merchant's  lodger,  while  Minnie,  in  spite  of 
her  coquetries,  was  full  to  the  brim  with  it,  but 
being  a  little  body,  it  did  not  take  much  to  fill 
her. 

Mr.  Centum  leaned  forward  and  took  the  little 
hand  in  his,  and  unconsciously  his  thumb  and 
finger  pressed  rather  strongly  upon  the  marriage 
ring ;  men  are  apt  to  do  this  in  some  way  or 
other,  dangerous  as  it  is — I  know  of  one  man 
who  actually  snapped  it  in  this  way.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  bad  omen. 

Mr.  Centum  began  to  count  Minnie's  pulse, 
but  before  he  had  half  got  up  to  eighty,  he  went 
off  into  a  calculation  of  compound  interest,  and 
thus  her  state  of  pulse  is  lost  to  our  story. 

Minnie  attempted  softly  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
but  that  of  the  merchant  has  a  ''grip"  to  it 
even  in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  and  the 
movement  aroused  him  from  his  golden  dreamf 
to  the  conviction  that  his  little  wife  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  dissolving  like  a  water-sprite  through  her 
eyes. 

''  Why  Minnie,  what  can  be  the  matter  of  yoaf 
Don't  you  have  everything  you  want?  Do  the 
servants  plague  you  t  Do  you  want  a  new  dresi 
of  any  kind,  a  carriage,  anything  in  the  world, 
Minnie  ?" 

**  I  want  nothing  in  the  world." 

"  What  makes  you  cry,  then  ?'* 

"  For  fun.'* 

«*  Cry  for  fun?" 

Yes,  why  not  ?  I've  nothing  else  to  do." 

''It  seems  dreadfully  unreasonable^"  ^iaoa* 
lated  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Centum. 

"Of  course  'tis  unreasonable,  and  that's  why 
I  love  to  cry." 

"  Oh,  Minnie,  your  mother  told  me  you  wert 
the  most  sensible  girl  she  ever  knew." 

"  And  you  believed  her  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did— or— " 

"Or?" 

Mr.  Centum  was  frightened — ^he  would  not 
have  finished  the  sentence  for  the  world,  and 
oven  Minnlo  did  not  care  that  he  should  do  so ; 
she  was  more  reasonable,  as  the  world  goes,  than 
she  quite  understood  herself  to  be.  Mr.  Centum 
was  nearly  at  liis  wit's  ends.  He  had  not  sup- 
posed that  any  woman  in  the  world  would  b# 
otherwise  than  content  with  a  splendid  house,  s 
beautiful  carriage,  fine  dresses,  a  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, and  nothing  to  do.  In  the  main  he  was  not 
far  from  right.  But  women  differ,  just  as  men 
do.  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another^s  p<a- 
son,"  is  a  proverb  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
Many  a  woman  has  felt  a  thorough  contempt  for 
all  these  fashionable  accessories  to  life,,  uui 
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would  willinglj  remnmoo  them  all  for  that  free- 
tan  whioh  she  bartered  at  the  marriage  altar  fbr 
these  suserable  gewgaws.  She  would  willinglj 
resign  them  all  for  honest  toil  and  indepen- 
teice. 

Mr.  Oentnm  found  this  mood  of  Minnie's  tery 
troublesome.  It  kept  him  away  from  his  paper, 
the  dinner  was  cooling  also.  In  abstracted  frame 
of  mind  his  short,  fht  fingers  played  with  the 
masses  of  Minnie's  hair  whioh  lay  scattered  upon 
the  pillow.  Soon  the  magnetism  of  these  money- 
making  organs  was  penetrating  to  the  delicate 
brain  of  the  sentimental  wife,  inftising  worldli- 
ness  and  petty  ambition,  in  the  place  of  dreams 
and  poetry;  soon  the  ideal  world  faded  in  the 
distance,  with  all  its  music  by  unseen  hands,  its 
Tirdant  slopes  and  sunny  dells  and  tinkling 
4rater£slls,  with  the  low  tones  of  congenial  yoiees 
\od  kindred  sympathies,  all  lost  under  the 
bUghting  and  degrading  touch  of  Mammon. 
Poor  Minnie,  the  finer  essences  of  her  soul, 
feeble  at  first,  and  needing  gentio  fostering, 
were  now  nearly  fkding  away  like  the  exquisite 
timning  of  the  sun  upon  the  Dag^errian  plate, 
iqpon  which  an  ill  breath  has  blown. 

At  length  Mr.  Centum,  good  man,  put  his 
head  down,  and,  in  a  Toice  meant  to  be  much 
softer  than  that  used  to  his  clerk,  asked  in  his 
awkward  good  heartedness — 

"  Hare  I  done  anything  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
Minnie!" 

The  idea  of  such  a  thing  seemed  so  prepos- 
itvous  to  the  little  beauty,  that  she  laughed 
quite  in  her  oldi  merry  way,  to  the  great  relief 
of  Mr.  Centum.  She  started  up,  gathering  in 
her  straggling  tresses,  and  in  doing  so  displaced 
•ereral  Tolumes  ensconced  about  her  pillow — 
down  dropped  '*Corinne,"  with  a  half  dozen 
laced  lachrymals  saturated  with  sentimental 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Centum  was  relioved,  fascinated,  but  he 
Imrried  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  Thus 
these  two  in  their  brief  communion  had  struck 
Stt  oTerage,  as  marriage  is  apt  to  do  with  most 
persons.  She  had  magnetized  him  a  littie,  just 
•a  little  from  worldly  calculation,  from  the  sordid 
pursuits  of  mere  traffic,  and  he  had  taken  her 
«ne  step  at  least  downward  from  the  heayenly 
ladder.  She  felt  something  of  this,  for  she  was 
irritable,  and  fast  losing  the  finer  shades  of 
diaraoter. 

**'Do  not  tie  the  lacing  so  tighjtly,"  she  said  to 
her  maid,  who  was  axQusting  her  shoe-tie. 
'*  Place  this  rose-bud — no,  no,  I  am  too  artificial 
for  that — ^plaoe  this  japoniea  in  my  haiTi*'  and 
fh#  half  mused  aloiidt-^ 


"Mr.CentomisreallyaTerygoodman — «ogood 
to  his  poor  r^ations.  Puts  up  with  all  my  little 
ugly  whims,  really  teems  to  like  my  extraTi- 
gances — neyer  eata  onions  when  we  are  going  to 
the  opera,  and  is  such  a  decent,  steady  man — 
heigho !"  and  she  ran  down  stairs  in  quite  a  fit 
of  girlish  glee,  so  pleased  with  her  own  pretti- 
ness,  that  she  felt  amiably  disposed  to  all 
others. 

At  length  the  anniyersary  of  her  marriage 
came  about,  and  the  letters  of  her  friends  were 
not  wanting,  for  Minnie  was  the  pet  of  the 
circle. 

On  the  erening  upon  which  these  letters  were 
to  be  read,  she  made  her  plans  as  if  prepar- 
ing for  a  sacrament.  The  curtains  of  her  bou- 
doir were  carefully  dropped.  A  larg^  arm-chair 
receiyed  hor  littie  figure,  and  her  foot  buried 
itself  in  an  embroidered  cushion.  She  eyen 
dressed  herself  exquisitely.  With  flowers  in  her 
hair.  "Those  who  loye  me  will  be  here  in 
spirit,"  she  said. 

**  She  is  almost  worthy  the  loye  of  the  artist," 
I  said  mentally,  as  Minnie  closed  the  door  upon 
us  all,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  companionship 
of  those  who  loyed  her  in  the  past  as  well  as  to- 
day. I  may  as  well  observe  here  that  the  centre 
table  contained  only  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  large 
number  of  letters,  and  a  pile  of  pocket  handker- 
chiefiB,  ready  for  use. 

The  first  letter  she  opened  was  from  a  spin- 
ster aunt,  who  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Minnie — Tou  are  now  embarked  upon 
the  sea  of  matrimony,  and  by  this  time  begin 
to  experience  the  trials  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  voyage.  Oh,  Minnie,  men  are  all  monsten 
and  tyrants,  bent  upon  crushing  the  hearts 
of  women  under  the  iron  heel  of  their  des- 
potism, as  you,  now  that  the  honeymoon  is 
over,  no  doubt  begin  to  experience.  Let  me 
urge  upon  you  to  resist  this  oppression,  not 
only  for  your  own  sake  but  that  of  your  sex. 
Make  your  husband  to  feel,  dear  Minnie,  that 
there  is  a  soul  in  women,  which  rises  in  the 
majesty  of  its  heaven-created  power  in  a  thrice 
glorious  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  other 
sex. 

Do  you  ask  why  I  haye  neyer  appeared  at  the 
marriage  altar  t  Oh,  Minnie,  I  oould  a  tale 
unfold,  to  harrow  up  your  aouL  Many  and 
many  has  been  the  love-struck  -masculine  -who 
hat  almost  sighed  away  hit  toul  at  my  fee^ 
but  I  was  inexorable-Hinoe,  yet,  onte  I  foU 
tome  temder  repinings  at  the  nutery  I  canted, 
but  ''no,"  I  taid,  «< I  wiU  dit^  Md  wajmMm 
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name  shall  be  engrayed  upon  my  head-stone,  bni 
nerer,  never  will  I  be  a  slare  to  man."    Remem- 
ber this,  Minnie,  and  show  in  every  contest  with 
joor  husband  a  spirit  worthy  of  your  sex* 
Your  commiserating  friend,  Phobba. 

BCinnie  opened  the  door,  with  a  lively  gesture. 
**Oome  here,  come  here,"  she  said,  laughing ;  <*  this 
!b  in  your  line.  A  downright  Woman's  Rights 
woman.  Ah,  joa  shall  be  at  my  levee.  Do  you 
know  I  begin  to  have  a  weird,  awe-struck  feeling 
as  I  sit  here  alone,  and  yet  companioned ;  and  X 
keep  repeating,  *  Boatman,  take  thee  twice  thy 
fee,'  as  in  the  Qerman  poem.  The  room  seems 
peopled.  In  every  part  I  see  dim,  earnest  eyes 
looking  at  mo,  and  low  voices  whispering  around 
me — ' 


»> 


'*I)car  Minnie,  your  soul  is  reaching  a  divine 
baptism.  Do  not  slight  these  beautiful  intima- 
tions." 

"I  have  been  very  weak." 

**  It  is  not  for  the  lowly  to  be  driven  to  hard- 
ship or  peril.     God  will  help  you." 

"  How  ?" 

"Read  your  letters,  Minnie." 

The  second  was  from  a  married  woman,  who 
was  what  is  called  a  <*  Model  Woman."  It  began 
as  follows : 

"  I  hardly  know,  my  dear  young  friend,  how 
to  address  you  upon  this  interesting  occasion ; 
and  yet  I  am  sure  my  long  experience  in  the 
marriage  relation  entitles  me  to  give  a  young 
creature  like  you  some  little  advice. 

**  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  entered  the 
holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
I  may  truly  say  I  have  had  no  just  cause  to 
regret  having  taken  the  step.  The  five  first 
years  of  my  marriage  life  were  passed  in  down- 
right fighting  between  my  husband  and  myself. 
The  truth  is,  men  are  natural-bom  tyrants.  In 
the  nursery,  they  strut  about,  monopolizing 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on;  and 
when  old  enough  to  make  love,  really  do  so  as 
if  they  thought  we  must  be  delighted  with  them. 
I  know  Mr.  Centum  is  an  exception ;  for  your 
mother  took  the  whole  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  thus  saved  you  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  trouble.  I  shall  do  just  in  the  same 
way  fur  my  Marion. 

**  The  first  thing  incumbent  on  a  woman  is  to 
get  a  husband ;  then  learn  how  to  manage  him ; 
or,  as  the  eook-book  used  to  say,  <*  first  oatoh 
your  rabbit,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to  tell  how  he 
•kould  be  cooke<L  There  are  many  ways  in 
Whioh  a  husband  can  be  judiciously  managed,  to 
ibm  ediftoatioa  and  oomfort  of  all  oonoemed.    I 


regret  to  eay,  I  took,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
experience,  the  worst  possible  course.  Sup- 
posing Mr. had  sensibility,  I  went  into 

hysterics  whenever  he  opposed  me.  The  eons^- 
quonce  was,  a  tremendous  doctor's  bill.  The 
dear  man,  thisiking  the  illness  real,  sent  at  once 
for  the  physician,  who  prescribed  freely,  and 
came  near  ruining  my  health,  while  my  husband 
sat  reading  the  papers  and  waiting  the  result. 

**  I  soon  saw  that  would  not  do,  and  then  I  tried 
tears.  That  was  the  worst  thing  possible,  fbr 
my  eyes  being  large  and  prominent,  acquired  an 
unbecoming  redness.  Besides,  my  husband,  who 
was  very  obstinate,  did  not  regard  my  tears  in 
the  least,  and  always  had  his  own  way.  Then  I 
tried  spirit.  I  outdid  Queen  Bess  in  my  tan- 
trums. I  knew  how  to  say  the  worst,  the  n^ost 
aggravating  things  in  the  world.  He  cared  ^ 
more  for  them  than  a  block.  One  day,  happeP 
ing  to  see  myself,  on  aa  occasion  of  a  quarrel, 
in  the  glass,  I  observed  the  veins  of  my  neck 
were  much  distended,  and  the  sides  of  my  mouth 
were  so  sharply  drawn  that  a  wrinkle  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

*<  From  that  time  I  adopted  a  change,  rather 
than  spoil  my  beauty.  I  studied  the  character 
of  my  husband  with  the  closest  scrutiny.  I 
soon  learned  that  he  was  obstinate  and  dull,  but 
really  good-hearted  and  liberal,  when  nothing 
disturbed  his  own  self-love.  I  gradually  adapted 
myself  to  these  characteristics,  till  I  had  him  so 
completely  under  my  control  that  he  ceased  to 
contend.  I  made  him  think  that  all  I  proposed 
originated  with  himsel  f.  I^attered  his  self-love ; 
I  coaxed  and  wheedled  him,  and  played  subndssive, 
till  he  grew  so  delighted  with  m;  that  he  often 
declares  himself  the  *  happiest  man  alive.'  It 
is  true  there  is  a  drawback  to  this  in  the 
hypocrisy  I  practice ;  but  since  he  is  content,  I 
think  I  should  be  so  likewise.  Sometimes  he 
tells  his  friends  how  perfectly  he  has  trained  me. 
Upon  such  occasions  I  feel  a  little  rising  of  the 
Old  Adam,  and  sometimes  laugh  a  little  in  my 
sleeve,  which  is  conveniently  large ;  but  I  think 
it  wise  to  give  in  to  what  he  says. 

<*  In  conclusion,  my  dear  Minnie,  I  give  you 
the  result  of  my  experience,  which  is  this :  In 
order  to  rule  your  husband,  you  must  t^em  to  be 
ruled  by  him.  Elkakob  Johbs." 

*(  Miserable  I  most  miserable  I"  ^aoulated 
poor  Minnie,  dropping  the  scroll  as  she  would 
have  dropped  a  toad  from  her  fingers.  She 
opened  another. 

DxAB  MiHHifl — ^If  I  ever  live  to  be  a  man,  I 
shall  wont  to  kill  Mr.  Oeatom,  and  then  many 
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you  myself.  Cousin  Minnie,  'twas  denoed  mean 
in  you  to  get  married  when  you  did — ^I  was  most 
ap  to  your  shoulder  then,  and  aboTe  it  now.  J*m 
getting  on  grandly.  I  tried  a  cigar  the  other 
day,  bat  jaat  to  speak  plain,  'twns  no  go. 

Since  yon  got  married,  IWe  took  to  little  Kitty. 
She's  amazingly  green,  but  progressing  rapidly. 
Come  now,  Minnie,  just  own  up — are  you  not 
sorry  you  got  married  ?  I  know  you  are.  You 
better  have  waited  till  I  grew  up,  for  I  lore  you 
better  than  a  hundred  Mr.  Centums  can,  and  you 
know  it,  Minnie.  Your  Cousin  Hkkbt. 

The  reading  of   this  letter,   from  a   Young 
America,  of  ten  years,  amused  us  greatly. 
Then  followed  one  from  the  pious  Mrs. : 

Deab  Minnie — Life  is  short,  and  already  an- 
olher  year  has  tolled  into  the  great  ocean  of 
^Umity,  since  you  stood  a  happy  bride  at  the 
marriage  altar,  there  assuming  responsibilities 
which  extend  into  the  unknown  future.  All 
I  con  say,  Minnie,  is  this — never  contradict 
your  husband.  If  he  is  wrong,  pray  for  him. 
Never  oppose  him  in  any  way — be  submissive  in 
all  things,  according  to  the  Scripture,  which 
taith — I  leave  you  to  read  it.  If  he  is  wrong, 
pray  for  him.  Never  tell  him  you  are  unhappy, 
if  you  feel  so — let  him  see  that  you  are  a  praying 
woman.  When  you  lay  your  head  upon  your 
pillow,  heave  a  sigh  over  the  follies  of  the  world. 
Ijet  your  husband  see  that  you  are  resolved  upon 
leading  a  pious  life ;  let  him  do  what  he  will.  I 
forgot  to  say,  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  bring 
a  husband  round  to  a  proper  temper  of  mind 
is,  when  he  is  tyrannical  or  guilty  of  lerity,  or 
indecorum  of  any  kind,  to  close  your  eyes  slowly, 
and  seem  to  pray  inwardly  with  a  sort  of  endur- 
ing manner.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  Above  all 
things,  be  sure  to  have  all  the  children  christened, 
in  spite  of  opposition.  Dobcas       ■  w 

A  pretty  blush,  and  another  letter  was  opened. 

Dbab  Minnib — I  always  said  my  little  niece 
was  the  most  sensible  girl  in  the  world.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Centum  is  a  good  fellow,  a  first-rate  fel- 
low. Rich,  respectable,  and  good  familied. 
He'll  make  you  a  happy  woman — ^worth  nigh  on 
to  half  a  million.  One  thing,  Minnie,  let  me 
caution  you  about :  I  know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
tressing than  to  find  of  a  cold  morning,  no 
buttons  to  a  •  man's  wristbands — we  bachelors 
always  engage  the  laundry  women  to  see  to  this, 
and  they  never  ftiil  us — ^their  pay  stops  if  they 
do — but  a  married  man  expects  his  wife  to  do  It, 
and  often  suffers  dreadfully  in  consequence ;  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  in  lifii,  thfttif  a  married  man  Is 


out  of  temper,  it  is  because  his  wife  has  negleei> 
ed  the  buttons. 

Your  affeotionate  Unde^        Jacob  Small. 

Little  Minnie  looked  up  amazed.  Life  to  her 
were  always  an  ideal  aspect.  She  was  looking 
fbr  sentiment,  for  affection,  for  something  to 
meet  the  needs  of  her  vacant,  girlish  heart ;  and 
she  found  herself  let  at  once  into  the  arena  of 
chicanery  and  common-place. 

I  had  observed  two  letters  laid  aside,  and  I 
put  my  hand  upon  them.  *<Not  yet,  those  must 
be  last ;  not  yet,"  she  said,  answering  to  my 
gesture.     *'  Here  is  one  from  my  friend  Julia." 

Dabliko  Minmib — ^A  whole  year  has  passed, 
and  yet  we,  who  swore  never  to  be  separated — 
who  declared  we  would  not  marry  if  we  could 
not  be  together,  are  now  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
and  both  married.    Do  you  remember  our  dreams 

of  love  in  a  cottage  ?  our  girlish  lovers  ?  Mr. ^ 

the  artist,  who  was  so  devoted  to  you  ?  and  the 
young  clergyman,  who  loved  me  so  tenderly? 
Ah !  Minnie,  it  is  a  sort  of  treason  to  talk  in  this 
way — ^but  do  you  know  I  feel  as  if  I  can  do  no- 
thing lees  in  writing  to  you  at  this  time.  My 
husband  is  a  rich,  good  sort  of  a  man ;  and  so  is 
yours.  Everybody  congratulates  our  mumm^ 
upon  such  fine  matches ;  but  I  declare,  I  should 
rather  realize  our  school-girl  dreams,  than  live 
this  life  of  splendid  misery ;  this  negation  of  all 
that  is  beautiful,  romantic,  and  congenial.  I 
despise  myself — I  weep,  and  write  verses,  scold 

Mr. for  nothing  in  the  world,  only  that  he 

is  my  husband — ^the  man  who  bought  mo  legally 
for  his  wife.  It  is  a  splendid  misery.  I  am 
neither  vun  nor  worldly — I  do  not  care  for  disr 
monds,  nor  laces,  nor  silks,  as  women  are  apt  to 
do.  The  mass  of  stupid,  rich  women,  who 
flaunt  at  watering-places,  flirt  at  hotels,  waits 
and  dance,  and  love  within  an  inch  of  their  lives^ 
are  odious  to  me.  When  they  come  to  see  me,  I 
almost  insult  them  with  my  contempt.  Minnie, 
Minnie,  I  wish  we  two  had  gone  off  somewhere, 
and  lived  in  obscurity,  rather  than  live  as  we 
must  live,  liars,  miserable  liars,  to  the  end  of  our 
lives.  1  look  from  my  carriage  irindow  with 
envy  at  the  servant  who  sweeps  the  steps,  and 
works  honestly,  and  owns  herself;  while  the 
women,  who  are  content  with  wealth,  with 
luxury,  and  the  bondage  of  wealth,  I  regard  with 
contempt!  Oh,  for  poverty,  toil  and  freedom !  I 
am  half  mad,  Minnie.  What  will  oome  of  it,  I 
know  not.  My  husband  begins  to  treat  me  with 
a  stem  superiority,  Ihat  kills  me.  We  hart 
been  two  dreamers,  you  and  I,  and  now  I  am 
awake.    le  it  better,  Minnie^  to  sleep,  sleep,  and 
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dit^  or  awake  to  what  is  and  what  might  haye 
boon,  and  suffer  the  tortures  of  a  defeated  life? 
I  crowd  the  whole  long,  dreary  future  into  one 
oonsented  moment  of  agony,  and  then  weep  well 
iMgh  tears  of  blood.  And  yet  the  world  calls  me 
happy.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  anything  you  may 
l^jsar  of  me — I  am  well  nigh  desperate.  What- 
erer  is  before  me,  ph,  dearest,  sweet  Minnie,  re- 
member our  school-girl  days,  when  we  thought 
only  of  loTO  and  joy,  and  unambitious  dreams, 
and  were  content  Remember  this,  dear  Minnie, 
and  lote  me,  let  what  will  be — ^Ioto  me,  and  be- 
lieTe  in  me,  though  all  others  revile — ^love  me, 
though  I  may  seem  unworthy  of  Ioto,  for  indeed, 
Qod  oxUy  knows  how  this  misery  will  end.   Julia. 

Minnie  trembled  Tiolently  at  reading  this  im- 
passioned epistle.  She  grew  deadly  pale,  and 
when  it  dropped  from  her  fingers,  she  sat  so  cold 
and  statue-like,  I  feared  she  would  faint  There 
is  something  yery  touching  in  these  early  friend- 
■hips.  Girls  are  so  outspoken,  so  confiding  with 
eaoh  other,  that  it  often  happens  a  moral  problem, 
orer  which  the  philosophic  mind  expends  itself 
Ibr  years,  is  settled  by  them  with  an  easy  natu- 
cal  intuition.  It  was  evident  the  impassioned 
Julia  had  interpreted  much  already  in  the  mind 
gf  the  more  gentle  and  timid  Minnie.  A  cold 
shudder  ran  over  her ;  she  breathed  as  one  about 
to  suffocate,  and  then  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

'<  Oh,  life  is  so  poor,  so  miserable,  so  undesira- 
ble," she  murmured. 

''Oh!  no,  no,  Minnie;  the  true  life  is  one  of 
joy,  of  perfect  peace,  of  divine  aspiration,  and 
sweet,  congenial  human  love.  We  may  not  re- 
alize all  this,  but  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  God,  a 
dear  loving  faith  in  the  good  Father,  dearest 
Minnie."    She  pressed  my  hand  gently. 

"Well  then,  now,**  and  with  trembling  fingers, 
she  showed  me  one  of  the  letters  she  had  laid 
ande.     It  was  from  the  artist. 

A  moment  she  hold  it  before  her  eyes,  un- 
opened. Slowly  her  hands  fell  into  her  lap.  A 
dreamy  expression  grew  upon  her  eyes — faint 
rays  were  emitted  therefrom ;  a  silver-like  white- 
ness grew  upon  her  brow,  and  extended  to  her 
hands — she  scarcely  breathed — her  lips  moved 
softly,  in  strange  utterances.  She  lifted  her 
band  slowly  and  took  the  other  letter  between 
her  fingers. 

"Gold,  gold,"  she  murmured,  "the  perpetual 
curse  of  love — ^but  for  this,  I  had  been  like  the 
angels — look  here,  he  has  the  soul  of  mammon;" 
and  by  some  mysterious  agency,  I  too  saw  the 
envelope  held  a  thousand  dollar  bill,  which  be- 
gan to  crackle,  and  blacken,  and  finally  consume 


with  a  blue  flame.  So  intent  was  I  upon  watch- 
ing this  phenomenon,  that  I  did  not  at  first  ob- 
serve the  unearthly  aspect  of  the  now  beautiful 
Minnie.  She  had  not  broken  the  seal  of  either 
letters,  but  she  read  both  clearly,  as  if  the  sense 
of  sight  had  become  an  all-pervading  instinct. 
With  white  lips,  she  articulated — 

"Minnie,  you  will  see  me  no  more  in  this 
world.  God  grant  your  life  may  be  a  short  one. 
We  will  blame  no  one — we  will  forgive  all ;  and 
when  you  die,  Minnie,  be  at,  peace  with  alL  I 
do  not  know  why  I  write  this,  but  a  sort  of  vision 
teUs  me  these  wiU  be  the  last  words  you  will  aver 
read.  Love  is  a  prophet.  You  cannot,  will  not 
become  the  despicable  thing  of  worldliness,  which 
your  mother  desires  you  to  be.  No,  3£innie,  you 
are  too  beautiful,  too  near  the  angels  for  that^-I 
feel  as  if  I  might  prevent  it — I  feel  a  dread  some- 
thing, a  something  which  I  cannot  resist,  saying, - 
*  Write  it  down,  that  Minnie  will  die,  even  while 
the  depths  of  her  white  soul  are  being  laid  Open 
to  her,  she  will  exhale  like  the  lily  torn  from  its 
pure  element;*  and  I  say,  do  not  fear,  sweet 
Minnie,  do  not  fear — death  is  but  a  sleep  and  an 
awakening. 

"Stay,  beautiful  one,  stay  and  see  into  the 
real  soul  of  your  lover,  one  moment  ere  you  go. 
Do  you  remember,  you  showed  me  your  family 
lot  in  Greenwood — I  write  this  on  the  very  spot 
As  I  look  down  I  see  a  space  covered  with  Ulies — 
it  is  where  your  ashes  will  lie,  Minnie ;  and  nune, 
God  only  knows  where  mine  will  rest — ^but  that 
is  nothing.  See  what  I  have  written  in  my  sor^ 
row.  Say  once  that  you  love  me,  and  I  shall 
bear  it,  through  all  space. 

"IN  GaKSVWOOD. 

"I'll  sit  me  here. 
Here,  on  this  oalm  autumnal  day — 

The  leaf  is  sere. 
And  falls  unwilling  on  its  way 
To  lie  forgotten  in  the  dim,  oold  ground — 

Amid  the  Boanty  foliage  ehirps  the  bird — 
The  squirrel  chatters  with  a  peevish  sound, 

And  'mid  the  orisping  herbage,  faint  is  heard, 
The  undertone  of  waters,  gurgling  low, 
Dreading  the  frost  will  intexoept  their  flow. 

"  There  was  a  time, 
I  rarely  bring  its  memory  back — 

It  seoms  a  orime 
To  sigh,  ah !  well-a-day !  slack ! 
As  if  the  past  would  fail  itself  to  link 

Unto  some  future,  of  the  past  a  part-» 
But  yet,  strive  how  I  will,  I  itlll  must  think, 

Though  avtumn  now-— onoe  tummer  in  ray  heart 
Lived  summer-like,  nor  dreaded  winter*8  blight,  - 
Vor  tKou  wert  then  my  snn,  my  life,  mj  Ught 

"We  must  lie  low, 
AsUiit.the  suabtaias,  on  a  spot 
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Which  I  ihcrald  know — 
Hearts  nerer  learn  the  word  '  forgot ' — 

Were  it  not  ao,  these  long,  long  smothered  tears 
Would  not  resume  their  oyerflow— for  I 

Am  but  a  part  of  weary  autumn  jears, 
Whose  life-bright  sun  is  blotted  from  the  skj, 

Meseems  a  slumber,  long  and  deep,  were  sweeti 

Amid  the  leaves  that  rustle  at  my  feet." 

Minnie  chanted  the  abore  in  low  cadence,  as 
if  her  tongue  had  become  a  lute ;  it  was  like  a 
heavenly  *  dirge,  sung  by  a  disembodied  spirit, 
who  mourned  with  a  more  than  human  tender- 
ness, over  a  mortal^s  grief.  Suddenly,  she  raised 
both  hands  above  her  head,  as  if  in  ecstaoy,  and 
uttered — **  I  love  you,  Juan !" 

I  placed  her  cheek  against  my  bosom,  and 
soothed  her  as  I  would  soothe  a  weary  child, 
upon  whose  tender  head  the  nipping  Arost  of  a 
winter  night  had  fallen.  Her  breath  was  faint 
and  low — I  called  her  by  name — she  did  not  re- 
ply— I  looked  into  her  face — she  was  dead  t 

Many  months  elapsed,  when  one  morning  a 
jmle,  noble  youth  stood  befbre  me.  He  waited 
for  no  greetings,  but  began  at  once — 

"  I  was  in  Italy — God  is  my  witness,  that  I 
struggled  boldly  and  well  to  do  manly  service  in 
the  world.  I  worked,  I  studied;  every  day  I 
exaoted  a  certain  amount  of  labor  firom  myself, 
which  I  performed  with  the  precision  of  a  hire- 
ling. Art,  which  is  so  beautiful,  which  requires 
the  love  of  a  loving  soul,  became  a  kindly  mother 
to  me,  and  gave  me  works,  and  through  the  pris- 
matic hue  of  tears,  revealed  to  me  celestial 
beauty.  I  saw  the  fkoes  of  Dante  and  Beatrice; 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise ;  of  the  sublimely  sor- 
rowing Cenci ;  of  Joan,  the  wondrous  creature  of 
inspiration,  gleaming  with  their  strange  luminous 
eyes  upon  me,  and  I  perceived  them  not  as  ideal 
dreams,  but  living  portraits — mostly  I  saw  the 
holy,  the  divine,  the  infinitely  loving  Jesus, 
standing  in  serene  majesty,  a  perpetual  rebuke 
to  our  poor  turbulent,  now  achieving  lives.  Him 
I  painted,  and  men  came  as  to  a  ahrine  for  wor- 
ship. They  saw  not  a  work  of  art,  bat  the 
Divine  impersonation.  I  achieved  more  than 
my  brother  artists  achieved,  with  more  genius 
and  more  perseverance  than  mine,  because  my 
life  had  become  one  of  pure  revelation.  I  was 
fkithftil  to  the  wondrous  teaching  of  love ;  faith- 
fill  to  the  ministry  of  sorrow. 

<*One  night,  I  walked  beneath  the  solemn 
arches  of  the  Coliseum — I  had  wandered  there 
nightly,  for  many  weeks.  The  mendicant 
stretched  himself  upon  the  groond,  in  that  beau- 
tiful climate,  and  did  not  heed  ne,  as  I  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  dreamed— the  priest  mutter- 
tdsbenedieiti,  and Boved onward;  and  the  stoat 


robber,  with  muttered  ourses,  sought  another 
rendesvens,  rather  than  distorb  a  moon-strack 
man,  as  these  people  learned  to  regard  me. 

*<  As  the  anniversary  of  Minnie's  marriage  ap- 
proached, a  strange  feeling  of  awe  grew  upon 
me.  I  knew  she  could  not  live  through  years  of 
dull  ungenial  ministry,  wearing  out  her  soul  in 
schooling  it  to  patience,  and  I  had  written  her  to 
that  effect  I  knew  not  what  I  wrote,  for  a  wild 
power  impelled  my  words,  and  I  spoke  not  from. 
my  own  volition.  It  seemed  to  me  I  was  invested 
with  power  to  will  her  death  even.  I  could  net 
resist  it.  I  spread  out  my  arms,  I  bade  her  come 
to  me— I  knelt  imploringly  beneath  the  holy 
stars,  I,  a  half  frantic,  yet  rarely  loving  man, 
and  conjured  her,  by  all  holy  signs  and  sacred 
names,  to  lay  down  a  life  of  misery,  to  win  an 
angers  robe. 

'*  Look  here,'*  and  he  unrolled  a  picture  giving 
the  exact  portrait  of  the  room,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  angelic  Minnie,  Just  as  she  arose 
from  her  chair  and  spread  out  her  beautiful  anas, 
with  the  words,  <*  I  love  you,  Juan." 

''  This  was  the  vision  opened  before  me.  For 
one,  one  moment  of  transport  she  was  mine ;  we 
met  as  angels  meet — I  heard  the  blessed  words, 
*  1  love  you,  Juan,'  and  knew  all  that  has  trans- 
pired. Better,  infinitely  better  it  should  be 
thus." 

How  beautifdl,  how  noble  looked  the  art!st> 
with  his  manly  brow,  his  pale  cheek  and  spiritual 
eyes.  I  knew  he  had  battled  bravely  and  had 
won  the  victory.  He  was  too  great  to  sink  un- 
der his  grief-— he  had  arisen  therefirom  into  a 
higher  life. 

«<  And  what  wiD  you  do,  Juan  7"  I  asked. 

**1  will  establish  a  new  school  of  art  Look 
at  the  saintly  beatitude  of  this  fkee.  Sorrow 
should  have  no  part  in  the  arena  of  art  The 
human,  being  low,  level  with  earth,  weeps  and 
repines — the  glorified  human  is  joyous,  serene, 
dirine.  The  martyr  exults  amid  the  flame»— 
the  prophet  beholds  the  heavens  opened,  while 
his  blood  sprinkles  the  earth.  The  tene  woman 
glows  with  a  celestial  halo,  because  she  has 
trodden  the  serpent  beneath  her  fbet" 

"Noble,  beautiful  youth,"  I  exclaimed,  '•thou 
art  worthy  to  be  <  baptised  with  this  baptism,' 
and  thy  aspiration  is  the  promise  of  fhiition." 

And  Minnie,  the  tender,  gentle  Minnie,  who 
had  helped  to  raise  the  lovely  soul  of  the  pore 
artist  up  to  this  true  idealism — she  had  done  a 
woman's  oflBce  In  the  world,  an  ofiice  holier  and 
better  than  mere  intellect  could  achieve,  how- 
ever great  Hers  has  been  the  trae  Bfinistry, 
that  of  the  BeantifU; 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
1|U7  wins  oyer  I^mley,  and  escapea  with  him  from 
Hol/rood  to  Dunbar  Caatle-^She  cqolca  eggs  for  break* 
£ut — Advances  with  an  army  to  Edinburgli — Morton 
tad  the  other  murderers  fly  into  exile— Mary's  differ- 
•neea  with  Damley — Murray  and  the  other  nobles 
combine  against  him — Remarkable  InterrieWi  in 
which  they  urge  her  to  Dirorce  biro—Her  refusal. 

Yon  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  touched  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless !    You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ! 

COXSTAHCK. 

The  miscreant  clerk,  once  more  he  came. 
As  ehe  wept  in  her  bower,  to  the  peerless  dam#. 

Ch.  Dickkhs. 

I5  the  midst  of  the  tirnmlt  attending  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  some  one  had  ran  from  Holjrood 
to  the  Town  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  carrying  the 
tidings ;  whereupon  the  Provost,  with  a  crowd  of 
eltiiens,  wearing  jacks  and  skull-caps,  and  car- 
rying swords,  came  hastily  to  the  palace  and 
asked  to  see  the  queen.  She  was  in  her  room, 
holding  altercations  with  Damley  and  Ruthvon, 
and  when  she  heard  of  the  Prorost's  rescue,  her 
excitement  increased,  and  she  said  she  would  go 
out  to  speak  to  the  people.  But  they  refased  to 
permit  her — Ruthren  and  the  rest  fearing  the 
iffect  of  any  of  her  passionate  appeals.  They 
weald  sooner,  they  said,  cut  her  in  collops  and 
throw  them  OTor  the  walls!  They  then  thrust 
Damley  forward ;  and  he,  going  to  the  window, 
told  the  crowd  that  the  queen  and  himself  were 
irell  and  merry.  It  was  also  explained  to  them 
tliat  it  was  only  the  Papist  Rizzio  who  was  slain ; 
and  they  were  so  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

All  that  night  Mary  was  kept  prisoner  in  her 
•leepless  room,  deprived  of  the  attendance  of 
aerranta,  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  as 
the  walked  up  and  down.  Damley  was  with 
her,  as  much  a  captive,  in  effect,  as  herself. 
Next  morning.  Sir  James  Melville,  hnnying 
away  from  Holyrood,  heard  a  wild,  shrill  voice 
from  a  window,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  pale, 
tear-swollen  face  of  Mary. 

**QiO,''  cried  she,  •<  to  the  Prorost.  Bid  him 
valse  the  town  and  rescue  me  from  the  hande  ef 


traitors.    Run  fast,  good  Melrille;  nm  fket^  or 
they  will  stay  ye  I" 

Melrille  obeyed ;  but  the  ProTOst  had  reoeiTed 
coxmter-commands  from  the  king,  who  ordered 
the  citizens  to  keep  their  houses,  and  also  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  his  own  name,  dissolving  the 
dreaded  Convention  of  the  Estates.  The  nobles 
were  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh  and  return  at 
once  to  their  residences.  Damley  then  announced 
to  the  queen  that  Murray  and  the  other  banished 
lords  were  on  their  way  home.  Mary  had  ex- 
hausted her  passionate  feelings,  and  those  of  a 
cool  determination  now  took  possession  of  her. 
She  saw  the  danger  that  menaced  her,  and  re- 
soWed  to  use  erery  means  of  turning  it  aside. 
She  knew  Damley  was  willing  to  deprive  her  of 
her  authority,  and  felt  that  if  he  remained  united 
with  Murray,  Morton,  and  the  rest,  her  cause 
was  lost.  She  therefore  dried  up  her  tears  t^md 
prepared  for  her  revenge.  She  prayed  her  hue- 
band  to  allow  her  women  to  come  to  her.  He 
was  willing ;  but  the  lords  refused,  and  the  end 
waff  that  he  insisted  angrily,  and  the  attendants 
came.  By  means  of  these,  she  instantly  sent 
messages  to  Athol,  Bothwell,  Huntley,  and  her 
other  adherents.  She  then  called  Melville,  and 
gave  him  strict  charge  to  bring  Murray  to  her 
on  his  arrival.  That  earl  and  his  friends  re- 
turned on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  showing 
that  they  had  not  been  far  off,  and  had  only 
waited  to  hear  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  the 
queen's  helplessness.  Mary  received  her  brother 
with  an  appearance  of  good-feeling,  and  com- 
plained, with  tears,  of  the  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived. She  told  him,  truly,  that  not  she,  but 
others — meaning  Damley — ^had  kept  him  in  exile 
so  long.  When  she  besought  him  to  aid  her  in 
recovering  her  authority,  he  shook  his  head 
hypocritically,  lamenting  he  had  as  yet  no  power 
to  do  so.  Next  day,  he  assembled  all  the  oon- 
spirators,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  among  them,  and 
in  eeeret  conclave  they  unanimousdy  agreed 
Mary  should  be  shut  up  in  Stirling  Castle,  till 
ehe  should  have  consented  to  establish  the  Pro- 
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testant  religion.  Murray  eren  expressed  him- 
self in  fkvor  of  dethroning  and  patting  her  aside ; 
and  all  this,  though  Damlej  had  not  been  assas- 
Binatedy  nor  Mary  wedded  to  Bothwell.  The 
young  king  took  little  or  no  part  in*  these  de- 
liberations of  the  lords.  Thoy  made  no  account 
of  him,  and  ho  soon  began  to  perceiTe  that  he 
was  slighted  and  neglected  on  all  sides.  In  this 
mood  he  paced  tho  prison  chamber  of  his  wife — 
and  in  this  mood  was  he  won  oyer  by  the  tears, 
arguments,  eloquence  and  blandishments  of  tho 
all-accomplished  and  courageous  young  queen. 
She  pointed  to  the  desperate  designs  of  those  who 
were  his  enemies  no  less  than  hers,  accepted  his 
helpless  repentance  with  a  grave  solemnity,  and 
bid  him  implore  the  forgiveness  of  God  also,  and 
things  would  yet  be  well.  Damley,  who  had 
betrayed  Mary  on  Saturday,  betrayed  his  fellow- 
oonspirators  on  Sunday. 

Bathven  and  the  rest  soon  saw,  with  alarm, 
the  turning  of  his  thoughts ;  especially  when  he 
desired  they  would  remove  their  guard  Arom 
Blary's  chamber-door.  He  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  passing  that  Sunday  night  in  her  apart- 
ment; but  fearing  the  efifect  of  this,  they  re- 
solved to  prevent  him.  They  either  made  him 
drunk  or  drugged  his  drink  at  supper,  so  that  he 
fell  asleep  as  he  sat,  and  did  not  wake  till  the 
dawn  of  Monday  morning.  When  he  went  to 
Mary's  bed-side,. she  was  angry,  and  made  him 
80  by  asking  him  why  he  had  broken  his  pro- 
mise of  the  evening  before.  But  this  gust  blew 
over.  That  day  he  carried  to  her  the  proposals 
of  the  conspirators,  that  she  should  pardon  the 
banished  lords  and  the  murderers  of  David ;  and 
she  made  a  show  of  acquiescence.  But  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  a  plan  of  escape,  to 
which  she  had  -entirely  won  over  her  facile  and 
fascinated  husband.  She  had,  at  first,  proposed 
to  let  herself  down  from  her  chamber,  with  ropes, 
at  the  peril  of  her  life;  but  was  persuaded 
against  such  a  desperate  attempt;  and,  then  Sir 
William  Standen,  Damley's  Master  of  Horse, 
arranged  to  have  horses  ready  near  a  postern,  at 
the  midnight  of  that  day,  to  carry  them  away  to 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar. 

Meantime,  toward  evening,  the  queen  and  her 
husband  met  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington, 
(she  revised  to  see  Buthven,)  and,  with  a  reso- 
lute eye  to  the  result,  led  them  to  suppose  she 
would  grant  them  her  full  pardon.  Drinking  to 
them,  courteously,  she  said  she  ooold  sign  no 
document  just  then,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  eoold 
have  any  validity,  seeing  she  was  held  in  a  kind 
of  constraint;  but  added,  she  would  proceed  to 
the .  Zolbooth  in  the  momiJDg,  to  act  lognllj  im 


the  matter.  Then  Damley,  pretending  that 
everything  was  now  settled,  requested  they 
would  withdraw  all  strangers  from  the  palaoei 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  lords  con- 
sented to  this ;  having  a  well-grounded  suspicion 
of  what  was  to  happen. 

"But,  if  ever  evil  comes  of  it,"  exclaimed 
Rutbvon,  when  they  had  told  him  of  the  inter- 
view, "lot  it  all  lie  on  the  king's  head !"  Omi- 
nous words. 

Toward  the  midnight  of  that  11th  of  Mardh, 
1566,  Mary  and  Darnley  stole  out  of  their  palace 
by  a  backstair,  mounted  horses,  and  with  six 
attendants — one  of  them  a  woman — rode  rapidly 
away  to  Dunbar  through  the  darkness,  the  queen 
sitting  on  a  pillion  behind  Erskine,  her  Equeny, 
for  part  of  the  way.  In  the  morning,  the  party 
approached  the  royal  fortress,  and  Sir  William 
Standen  astonished  the  warder  by  a  peremptory 
summons  to  admit  the  king  and  queen,  which 
was  instantly  pbeyed.  When  they  had  entered 
that  stronghold,  the  queen,  as  we  are  informed 
by  a  recently  published  Italian  document,  ordered 
a  largo  fire  to  be  made  in  the  haU,  warmed  her- 
self at  it,  and  then  asked  for  some  new-laid  eggs. 
When  these  were  brought  to  her,  she  took  a  little 
skillet  and  boiled  them  herself  for  breakfast 
Mary,  from  her  childhood,  had  a -good  appetite, 
as  the  reader  knows.  After  this,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  King  of  Franoe  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  despatched  trusty 
messengers  to  tell  her  friends  the  story  of  the 
recent  atrocities,  and  her  escape.  She  had 
scarcely  done  these  things,  when  Sir  William 
Standen  came  into  the  comfortless  little  chamber 
in  which  she  sat,  to  say  that  a  crowd  of  aimed 
horsemen  were  approaching  the  oastle.  Mary 
repaired  hastily  to  the  battiements,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  recognizing  the  pennons  of 
Huntiey  and  Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  the  wel- 
come rescue.  Other  bands  followed,  and  next 
morning  the  Queen  of  Scots  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  supported  by  a  score  of  chief- 
tains, and  ready  to  march  against  the  rebels  and 
murderers. 

In  a  few  days,  Glencaim,  Rothes,  and  other 
outlaws,  who  had  been  banished  with  Murray, 
for  thwarting  her  marriage,  came  to  ask  her 
pardon  and  offer  their  adhesion.  A  queen's  pro- 
clamation was  soon  heard  at  Edinburgh  Market 
Cross;  and  away  from  that  city  fled  the  mur- 
derers Morton,  Buthven,  Lindsay,  Kerr,  George 
Douglas,  and  th^r  flriends ;  and  John  Knox  fled 
away  along  with  them — for  vety  good  roMons 
of  his  own,  no  doubt;  for  he  had  openly  declared 
the  nmrder  of  the  pultrom  David  a  very  praise 
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worthy  thing.  Mary  now  made  Huntley  her 
Lord  Chftncollor,  in  Morton's  room; -and  gayo 
Bothwell,  on  whose  military  energy  she  had  the 
strongest  reliance,  the  abbey  lands  of  Hadding- 
ton, lately  posEessed  by  Maitland  of  Lething^n. 
She  informed  Murray  she  had  pardoned  him, 
hoping  for  his  future  good  behayior ;  whereupon 
that  earl  wrote  a  secret  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford and  Randolph,  at  Berwick,  praying  them  to 
befriend  the  exiled  homicides,  as  he  himself  had 
also  been  befriended;  and  then  prepared  to  join 
Queen  Mary,  who  had  returned  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh,  on  18th  of  March. 

On  her  arriyal  at  Holyrood,  the  wretched 
young  king  was  induced  to  protest  before  the 
council  that  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  killing  of 
Riszio;  and  Mary,  by  proclamation,  ordered 
that  no  one,  in  future,  should  couple  the  king 
with  this  yile  act.  She  afifected  to  think  that  he 
was  led  away  by  his  wicked  advisers ;  and  thus, 
wlule  she  seemed  to  pronounce  him  guiltless, 
really  pronounced  him  helpless.  And  as  such, 
erery  one,  rebels  and  loyal  alike,  now  began  to 
regard  him.  Ho  soon  became  sensible  of  an 
altered  state  of  things,  and  began  to  exhibit  his 
diaoontent.  He  found  Mary  incensed  against  his 
fatiier,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  whose  intriguing 
spirit  ahe  dreadjed;  and  when  she  forbade  the 
latter  to  come  to  court,  Damley  rode  off  to  Stir- 
ling to  mingle  his  discontents  with  those  of  the 
earL  From  this  time  forward  tliere  was  no 
longer  any  real  confidence  between  Mary  and 
her  husband.  She  dreaded  that  he  and  his 
ftther  would  form  a  league  with  the  nobility  to 
depose  her,  and  took  the  precaution  of  warning 
Murray  against  doing  anything  to  encourage 
htm.  Finding  that  she  could  not  dispense  with 
the  assistance  of  her  brother,  and  also  rosolred 
to  keep  him  for  safety  on  her  side,  she  took  that 
pitiless  traitor  again  into  her  serrice,  and  made 
him  her  prime  minister.  She  also  labored  eam- 
eatlj  to  reconcile  him  to  Bothwell,  Athol,  and 
others  of  her  adherents — but  unsuccessfully. 

For  the  next  three  months  the  Queen  of  Scots 
occupied  a  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  prepared  for  the  birth  of  her  child.  During 
her  retirement,  she  felt  in  safety,  but  was  really 
under  a  kind  of  restraint,  seeing  that  the  Castel- 
lan, the  Earl  of  Mar,  uncle  and  adherent  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  would  not  permit  any  of  her 
loyal  nobles  to  have  access  to  her;  and  these 
things,  together  with  the  idea  of  the  natural 
danger  attendiiig  her  approaching  labor,  kept 
h«r  mind  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  She  made  her 
w&l,  and  prepared  for  the  worst  But  on  19th 
of  Jane,  1666,  wae  aafely  bom  a  prinoe,  who, 


thirty-fire  years  later,  united  the  long  opposing 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  Damley^-who 
was  always  free  to  visit  her  at  the  castle,  oame 
to  see  her  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day;  on 
which  occasion  a  very  striking  and  memorable 
interview  took  place  between  Mary  and  her  ill- 
fated  husband.  She  lay  quietly  on  her  couoh, 
surrounded  by  her  women,  when  she  was  told 
the  king  was  coming.  She  then  bid  them  raise 
her  up  a  little,  and  taking  the  child  as  Damley 
drew  near  the  bed,  addressed  him  with  a  solem- 
nity which  must  have  made  him  shrink  into 
himself. 

<'My  lordT'  exclaimed  she,  putting  the  boy 
into  his  hands,  '*  take  your  sou.  1  here  protest 
before  Ood,  and  as  1  shall  answer  it  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  he  is  your  own  and  no  other's; 
and  I  am  willing  that  all,  both  ladies  and  others, 
bear  witness  of  this ;  for  he  is  so  much  your  son, 
that  I  fear  it  may  be  the  worse  for  him  here- 
after I" 

Damley  Ustened  with  embarrassment  to  this 
terrible  speech,  which  showed  how  keenly  Mary 
remembered  his  stupid  treachery  and  the  insult- 
ing reports  which  he  had  countenanced.  Turn- 
ing to  Sir  William  Standen,  the  queen  then 
said — 

'*This  is  he  who  shall  unite  the  crowns  of 
these  two  realms." 

**  Nay,  madam,"  returned  the  Master  of  Horse, 
"  surely,  he  is  not  to  succeed  before  your  migesty 
and  the  king's  grace." 

'*Ahl"  said  Mary,  in  a  languid,  hopelessness 
of  tone,  and  sinking  back  on  her  couoh,  ''his 
father  has  broken  to  me." 

*'I8  this  your  promise,  madam?"  exclaimed 
Damley,  embarrassed  and  half  angry ;  « is  this 
your  promise,  to  forgive  and  forget !" 

"I  have  forgiven  all,"  answered  the  queen; 
*'  but,"  added  she  solemnly,  *■*  1  never  can  for- 
get What,  if  Faudonaide's  pistol  had  shot? 
What  would  have  become  of  us  all— of  him, 
(pointing  to  the  child,)  of  me,  and  even  your- 
self?" 

**  Madam,  these  things  are  past  and  gone," 
answered  her  husband,  in  a  tone  of  increasing 
ill-humor. 

"Let  them  go,  then,"  was  the  final  response 
of  Mary,  as  she  turned  on  her  side,  exhausted 
by  such  an  agitating  colloquy. 

To  understand  the  differences  between  this 
fated  pair — differences  which  have  been  so 
wrested  and  recorded  to  Mary's  prejudice — it 
should  be  remembered  that  Elisabeth  had  refused 
to  recognize  him  as  king  or  prince-oonsort ;  that 
tk«  nobles  disliked  him,  and  that  he  was  esps* 
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ouJlj  the  •nemj  of  Murray,  whom  the  unhappj 
quetp  was  obliged  to  oonoUiate  and  listen  to. 
Thence  resulted  the  anger  of  Damley,  hia  quar- 
rels with  one  who  was  herself  helpless,  and  all 
that  palace  history  so  Tilely  narrated  by  Bu- 
chanan, Knox,  and  other  opponents  of  the  queen. 
Murray's  influence  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
young  man,  who  hated  the  Tery  shadow  of  that 
aroh-conspirator,  and  would  sometimes  swear  he 
would  haye  him  stabbed,  or  otherwise  put  out 
of  the  way,  for  his  treachery.  Mary  rebuked 
these  Tiolent  threats,  which  filled  her  with  alarm, 
and  the  matter  came  to  Murray's  ears.  I>eteBt- 
ing  Murray,  Damley  nerer  objected  against 
Bothwellt  the  queen's  chief  adherent— a  notice- 
able fact  at  a  time  when  Buchanan  pretends  her 
passion  for  that  blockish  chieftain  had  begun  to 
exhibit  itself.  That  auborned  scribe  says  that, 
after  the  birth  of  James,  Mary  Tiaited  Alloa 
Castle  by  water,  leaving  poor  Damley  to  go  by 
land;  that  she  went  with  "pirates"  and  some 
of  Bothwell's  men,  and  that  on  her  way  she  went 
about  handling  the  ropes  of  the  Tossel  and  ask- 
ing queationa,  in  a  Tery  bold,  unwomanly 
manner.  .  This  is  one  of  those  things  which  read 
BO  darkly  in  Mary's  biography.  Buchanan 
leaves  us  to  imagine  some  immodest  escapade — 
not  informing  us  that,  with  the  queen  were  the 
Earls  of  Murray  and  Argyll,  the  Countesses  of 
1^  and  Argyll,  the  Maries,  and  other  ladies 
and  attendants,  and  that  the  «< pirates"  were  the 
coxswains  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland, 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The  reason  the  petu- 
lant Damley  was  not  on  board  the  crowded  little 
Tessel  was,  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  man  he  hated  and  meant  to  stab, 
some  day.  Buchanan's  history  is  on  a  lerel  with 
Knox's  theology. 

At  this  time,  the  queen  prayed  M.  de  Castel- 
nau,  the  French  ambassador,  to  reconcile  the 
king  with  Murray  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles. 
But  the  reoonciliation  which  he  eontrired  to  bring 
about  was  hollow  and  brief.  The  restoration 
of  Maitland  of  Lothington  threw  him  into  an- 
other fierce  efTenrescence.  Murray  and  Athol 
warmly  interceded  for  Secretary  Maithind — an 
able  brain,  indispensable  in  the  management  of 
their  plots — and  their  wish  had  the  force  of  a 
oommand.  Damley,  who  well  knew  Lethington 
was  one  of  the  murderem  of  Riisio  and  the  tool 
of  Murray,  told  the  queen  plainly  she  ought 
n«?er  admit  such  a  man  again  into  her  preaenee ; 
but  in  Tain.  The  young  king  found  the  Snfiu- 
eoee  of  Murray  greater  than  his  own,  and  was 
axeeesiTely  indignant  to  see  all  the  murdertra 
ooning  home  by  degrMa,  in  aptto  of  hit  fffrati 


to  keep  them  out.  At  last  he  quarreled  openly 
with  Murray,  declaring  he  dcserred  to  be  be- 
headed for  treason.  Bothwell  also  quarreled 
with  that  earl,  and  maintained  an  angry  alterca-. 
tion  with  him  in  the  queen's  presence,  concerning 
lands  belonging  to  Lethington  which  had  been 
granted  to  Bothwell,  and  which  Murray  wished 
to  hare  restored. 

"I  would  rather  lose  my  lifel"  exclaimed 
Bothwell,  impatiently. 

**  Twenty  as  good  men  as  you  should  lose  their 
lives  ere  Lethington  bereft!"  retorted  Murray. 

The  poor  queen  could  only ,  look  helplessly 
from  one  to  the  other.  But  Murray  had  his 
way,  in  the  end. 

At  this  period,  Damley  wrote,  by  his  father's 
advice,  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  to 
complain  that  Mary  was  lukewarm  in  her  attach- 
ment to  her  religion,  and  too  faTorable  to  the 
heretical  faction.  This  correspondence  became 
known  to  the  queen,  and  she  felt  still  more  oon- 
vincod  that,  in  his  desire  to  obtain  authority,  her 
consort  would  have  recourse  to  any  means  what- 
ever that  might  further  his  projects.  From  this 
time,  distrust  and  often-recurring  discord  were 
guests  in  all  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
She  and  Damley  were  in  the  habit  of  arguing 
warmly  on  state  affairs,  quarreling  for  a  space, 
and  then  becoming  reconciled — only  to  argue 
and  fall  out  again.  The  curse  of  blood  that  was 
upon  their  union  began  to  show  its  deadly  work- 
ing. But  it  was  not  Mary  who  brought  it;  nor 
Damley,  either. 

Li  September,  this  year,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  these  royal  quarrels.  Maiy 
prepared  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  to  open  a  conven- 
tion of  the  nobility.  Damley  desired  to  share 
with  her  the  royal  office  of  presiding  on  the 
occasion.  But  he  was  disappointed.  We  may 
be  sure  Mary  waa  reaolved  not  to  make  him  any 
•conoeasion  whereby  he  may  in  any  way  supplaat 
her  authority.  At  all  events,  she  went  alone  to 
Edinburgh,  and,  on  her  arrival  there,  reeeived  a 
letter  firom  old  Lennox,  to  say  his  son  waa 
reaolved  to  leave  the  country  and  go  beyond 
seaa.  The  queen  referred  the  letter  to  the  lorda^ 
and  these  appeared  to  be  aurprised.  Th^ 
wiahed  to  aee  him,  and  know  the  truth  tnm 
himself.  In  a  few  days,  Damley  came  to  town; 
but  refused  to  enter  Holyrood  House,  hearing 
that  Murray  and  Lethington  were  lodged  thflrtw 
The  end  of  it  was  that  the  queen  was  obliged  to  go 
outandooaxhimin,likeaBpoiledohild.  Nextday^ 
there  was  a  meeting<^f  the  council  in  the  qoaeii'a 
room,  and  Damley  being  preaenti  hia  purpoae  to 
go  beyond  aaaa  wot  openly  annonnood— poring 
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to  his  Borprise.  The  queen  spoke,  begging  the 
lords  to  ask  him  his  reasons,  seeing  he  would  not 
tell  them  to  her  in  priyate ;  and  then,  taking  his 
hand,  she  besonght  him  to  speak  ont,  and  not  to 
spare  her,  if  he  had  anything  to  laj  against  her. 
Bnt  the  XK>or  youth,  in  the  midst  of  those  op- 
posed, as  he  well  knew,  to  any  assumption  of 
authority  on  his  part,  would  not  reply.  Bu 
Oroo,  the  French  euToy,  who  was  present,  also 
begged  him  to  speak.  At  last,  he  said,  care- 
lessly, they  had  giTen  him  no  cause  for  his 
resolution ;  then,  turning  away,  exclaimed — 

"Adieu,  madam;   you  shall  not  see  my  face 
for  a  long  time;"  and  so  departed. 

This  has  been  recorded  as  Damley's  folly. 
And  yet  he  had  his  reasons  for  what  he  did. 
The  truth  was,  that  Mary  and  the  lords  were  just 
now  of  one  mind  respecting  him.  She  distrusted 
him,  and  feared  some  new  treachery  on  his  part ; 
and  the  nobles  also  dreaded  to  see  his  influence 
paramount.  The  young  man  knew  he  could  not 
plead  his  cause  in  that  counciL  He  was  also 
awmre  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  preparing 
for  him  a  studied  insult  at  the  christening  of  his 
ehild,  and  that  the  queen  and  the  lords  were  not 
indisposed  to  permit  it.  Buchanan,  as  regards 
this  business,  is  anxious  to  put  Bothwell  forward 
as  a  cause  of  dissension.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  eombat  such  an  exploded  fallacy.  The  plain 
aathentio  tale  is  enough  for  the  truth  of  this 
history.  Mary  had  married  Damley  to  obtain  a 
IHend  and  supporter.  But  he  betrayed  her; 
and,  strongly  distrusting  him,  she  was  obliged 
to  eonoiliate  his  enemies  and  her  own.  She  met 
Lttfaington  with  favor,  and  at  last  brought  about 
a  goneral  reconciliation  between  Bothwell  and  her 
loyal  nobles  and  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation. 
Sone  historians — Miss  Strickland,  in  particular, 
who  writes  in  too  amiable  a  style,  so  to  speak — 
try  to  show  that  Mary  felt  affectionately  toward 
Damley  at  this  time.  But  the  truth  is,  that, 
thou^  she  hoped  for  a  future  change,  which 
may  allow  them  to  lire  more  happily  together, 
she  atill  feared  himself  and  his  plotting  father, 
and  necessarily  behaved  with  a  reserve  which 
must  have  nourished  the  ill  temper  of  her  hus- 
baod.  She  certainly  loved  her  sceptre  better 
than  her  husband;  not  so  very  unbecoming  a 
thing  in  a  queen. 

On  24th  of  September,  Queen  Maiy  issued 
orders  that  her  nobles  and  other  tenants  of  the 
ovown  should  attend  her  on  a  royal  t^er,  or  eyre^ 
towards  Jedburgh,  where  she  intended  to  hold 
asuses  for  the  trial  of  certain  predatory  Scotts» 
Elliotts,  and  others.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who 
mm  her  March  Lieutenant^  proceeded  to  the 
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appointed  place  in  advanoe  of  the  queen.  On 
6th  October,  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  in  a 
scuffle  with  a  stout  reiver,  named  Elliott  of  the 
Park,  and  his  authority  sot  at  defiance.  Marj 
now  set  forward  for  the  Border,  with  all  the  eMef 
persons  of  her  court,  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do  on  similar  eyres,  Buchanan  speaks  of  her  as 
flying  away  in  haste,  <*like  ano  mad  woman," 
by  great  post-journeys,  in  the  sharp  time  of  win* 
ter,  (beginning  of  October,)  to  see  her  paramour, 
on  hearing  of  his  wound !  On  9th  of  October, 
she  reached  the  assize  town  of  Jedburgh,  and 
having  already  heard  of  BothwelPs  accident,  sat 
down  to  try  causes  for  a  week,  instead  of  flying. 
On  16th,  she  rode  over  to  see  that  first  military 
officer  of  her  realm,  where  he  lay  at  Castle  Her- 
mitage, and  was  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of 
Murray  and  Huntley,  Secretary  Lethington,  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  and  some  ladies.  Attended 
by  those,  she  conferred  with  the  wounded  man, 
heard  his  report,  signed  papers,  gave  him  farther 
orders,  and  then,  escorted  as  before,  rode  back 
to  Jedburgh  the  same  day.  Buchanan,  who 
wrote  his  book  after  Mary's  English  imprisonp 
ment,  is  as  base  and  false  as  usual,  in  his  aocount 
of  this  affair ;  and  it  is  degrading  to  the  dignity 
of  history  to  see  how  ho  is  followed  by  the  heavy 
and  colorless  Robertson,  some  French  writeors, 
and  others.  A  few  documents  and  dates,  set 
forth  by  an  industrious  lady  in  our  time,  have 
shown  the  unworthiness  of  such  chronidarB. 
Buchanan  says,  Mary  brought  Bothwell  back 
with  her  to  Jedburgh,  and  grew  sick  with  the 
fatigue  of  nursing  him.  She  was  sick  in  bed 
the  morning  after  her  return ;  and  Bothwell  did 
not  come  to  Jedburgh  till  eight  days  subse- 
quently— that  is,  on  the  25th  of  October;  and 
then  he  found  the  queen  still  weak  in  bed. 

Her  Jedburgh  sickness  was  very  severe.  She 
had  ridden  forty  miles,  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  Hermitage,  and  faUgue  of  body  combined 
with  anxiety  of  mind  to  prostrate  her.  Secre- 
tary Lethington — one  of  the  destroyers  of  Rixtio 
and  Darnley,  of  Bothwell  and  Mary— speaking 
of  the  queen  at  this  time,  says  the  root  of  it  was 
the  king,  <<who,"  he  adds,  <*has  recompensed 
her  for  her  goodness  toward  him  by  ingrati- 
tude.*' Not  a  word  of  Bothwell  or  the  amour. 
That  afterthought  is  to  come  when  they  want  to 
dethrone  Mary  and  defame  her  forever.  Mary's 
disease  was,  in  faot,  aggravated  by  the  report 
of  Du  Croc,  whom  she  had  s^nt  to  conciliate 
Damley.  But  the  young  man  refused  to  be  eon- 
ciliated,  unless  the  Queen  should  concede  to  him . 
his  proper  authority.  On  the  third  day  of  her 
illness,  she  thought  she  was  4ying,  and  gave. 
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lolemn  direotioiis  oonoeming  htr  affairt.  Tboogh 
a  Catholio,  she  demanded  the  prayers  of  the  Re- 
ftirmed  Congregation,  to  gratify  Mnnray  and  the 
reft)  Imploring  them  to  glTe  peace  to  Scotland, 
and  be  Dedthfol  to  her  son.  She  also  recom- 
mended toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  forgaye 
all  who  had  offended  her — mentioning  her  ab- 
sent hnsband  among  them — and  asked  for^ve- 
ness  for  her  own  errors  and  short-comings.  She 
had  a  snocession  of  Tomitings,  dwams,  or  swoon- 
ings,  cramps  and  doliriom.  At  times  she  lay 
stiff  and  cold,  as  if  dead,  and  the  women  cried 
out  But  Nan,  her  physician,  ordered  the  most 
energetic  friction  of  her  limbs,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees she  came  out  of  what  seemed  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  On  the  day  of  her  worst 
fit,  the  25th  October,  Bothwell  found  himself 
well  enonc^  to  ride  oyer  from  Hermitage,  and  sit 
at  the  council  board  with  Murray,  Huntley, 
Athol,  Caithness,  and  the  other  nobles. 

On  27th  of  October,  Damley  heard  of  the 
qaeen's  illness,  and  on  28th,  came  to  Jedburgh 
from  Glasgow.  He  remained  but  one  night  Bu- 
•ehanan  says  he  was  coldly  receiyed.  This  was 
aot  unlikely;  for  the  lords  were  his  enemies  and 
murderers.  Mary,  in  her  sickness,  would  haye 
yery  little  to  say  or  do  on  the  occasion ;  though 
it  is  not  impossible,  she  thought  he  might  haye 
come  to  her  sooner,  and  allowed  him  to  see  her 
discontent  On  9th  Noyember,  being  sufficiently 
leooyered,  she  left  Jedburgh,  with  her  court  and 
Judiciary;  (Buchanan,  in  the  Journal  subse- 
(jiiently  concocted  to  criminate  her,  says  she  set 
out  with  Bothwell,  on  6th,)  and  so  proceeded, 
l^  Kelso,  Home  Castle,  and  other  places,  toward 
Berwick  on  Tweed,  where— etill  surrounded  by 
her  nobles — she  had  a  courteous  interyiew  with 
'Sir  John  Forster,  the  English  Goyemor.  Thence 
she  trayeled  to  Dunbar  and  Tantallon,  and,  on 
20th  of  Noyember,  reached  Craigmillar  Castle. 

At  CraigmiUar,  situated  a  couple  of  miles  out 
of  Edinburgh,  Mary  spent  some  of  her  heayiest 
hours ;  and  the  name  is  closely  interwoyen  with 
the  argument  of  Damley's  approaching  fate. 
When  she  had  been  about  a  week  at  this  place, 
he  came  to  yisit  her;  but  being  restrained  and 
unhappy  in  the  presence  of  jf  urray  and  Lething- 
ton,  for  whom  his  face  always  wore  a  look  of 
gloom,  he  soon  went  away.  Du  Croc,  the  French 
ambassador,  records  that  at  that  time,  the  queen 
was  frill  of  Borrow— foreier  sighing  and  weeping, 
and  wishing  she  were  dead. 

'*  Matters,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Beton, 
**art  going  on  worse  and  worse  between  the 
royal  pair,  and  unless  through  the  spedal  inter* 
^nmJdmi  of  Gad»  no  good  mdiiitswHof  will  bo 


likely  to  take  place;  for  Damlej  will  ney« 
humble  himself  as  he  ought,  and  the  queen  eaa- 
not  see  him  in  conference  with  any  of  her  nobles 
without  suspecting  a  plot  between  them." 

Mary  was  now,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  plot> 
ters;  she  breathed  an  atmofiq[>here  of  plots.  Her 
husband  and  his  father  were  feebly  plotting  to 
establish  a  strong  Catholic  party,  and  make  the 
former  '< king-matrimonial;"  while  her  great 
lords,  Murray,  Argyll,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  Le- 
thington,  and  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  per^, 
who  knew  that  Damley  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  Pope,  and  who  were  sure  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  countenance  and  aid,  were  confixing 
the  unhappy  youth's  destruction— -making,  at  the 
same  time,  deceitfrd  professions  of  sympathy  with 
herself.  If  stone-walls,  which,  they  say,  haye 
ears,  had  also  a  tongue,  those  of  Craigmillar 
could  haye  {^yen  a  fearfrd  report  of  deadly 
whispers.  For  Damley  was,  in  about  two  months, 
to  be  strangled  by  the  Douglases;  in  another 
month  or  two,  Bothwell  was  to  be  chased  fttMn 
the  realm  and  the  authentic  page  of  history  for- 
eyer,  and  then  Mary,  doubly  widowed,  a  di8h<H> 
nored  woman  and  discrowned  queen,  was  to  lle^ 
weeping  her  dreary  imprisonment,  in  the  Castle 
I  of  Lochleyen.  The  waUs  were  silent,  howeyer, 
and  the  programme  of  all  these  things  rested 
darkly  shut  up  in  the  brain  of  James,  **  the  Good 
Earl  of  Murray  " — as  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
still  fond  of  calling  that  subtle  homicide. 

The  conspiracy  which  destroyed  Damley,  wis 
carried  out  like  tliat  which  affected  Risno's 
death.  In  the  latter  case,  Murray,  Lethingten, 
and  their  friends,  were  outlaws,  for  rebellioB 
agidnst  Mary's  marriage,  while  Morton  and  the 
Douglases  were  in  power.  Now,  tlie  latter  wen 
in  exile,  for  killing  Dayid,  and  the  others  were 
at  the  queen's  right  hand.  But,  as  we  haye 
already  said,  they  were  aU  confederates,  lea(^ued 
in  one  long,  deep  scheme  of  reyolution,  with  the 
sure  support  of  Elisabeth ;  and  bound  to  afford 
each  other  mutual  assistance  in  all  the  trying 
chances  and  emergencies  of  the  work.  As  Mur> 
ray  had  been  Juggled  in,  on  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
it  was  now  arranged  that  the  Douglases  should 
be  Juggled  in,  at  the  death  of  the  next  yictim. 
In  this  last  senteaoe  is  comprehended  much  of 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation — though  • 
the  historians  haye  not  so  stated  the  fitet 

^e  Douglases  being  needed  at  home,  Murray 
and  Maitland  tried  to  procure  an  amnesty  for 
then,  applying  for  that  purpose  to  the  King  of 
France.  The  French  ambassador,  Castlenan, 
made  oaeh  representations  in  consequence^  thai 
Anbibald  DonglM  xoooifod  penniiBloa  to  oat« 
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fleofland  from  Newcastle,  in  order  to  treat  of 
terms  under  which  the  exiles  may  retom;  Mi- 
tt's treacherous  ministen  now  proceeded  to 
arrange  their  plot  One  morning,  as  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  Chief  Justice,  lay  in  bed,  in  a  small  ill- 
ftaushed  chamber  of  that  fatal  Castle  of  Craig- 
mUlar,  an  attendant  put  in  his  head  to  say  that 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Secretary  Lethington 
wished  tbr  some  priyate  conyersation  with  him. 
Being  admitted,  the  yisitors  spoke  for  some  time, 
arguing  that,  as  Morton  and  his  fHends  had  mur- 
dered Binio  to  preyent  the  confiscation  of  Mur- 
Tmy*s  property  and  that  of  his  friends,  it  would 
be  only  right  that  they,  in  turn,  should  help  the 
Douglases.  Argyll  assented,  and  they  then  sent 
fbr  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  who  agreed  with  them 
in  this,  and  also  in  a  project  for  diyorcing  the 
qftteen  ttom  Damley.  Afteryrard  they  proceeded 
to  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and,  being 
the  four  chiefest  men  in  the  kingdom,  persuaded 
him  to  join  them.  Things  being  thus  carefUly 
arranged,  they  all  went  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, and  their  interyiew  with  her  was  of  a 
most  memorable  character.  Face  to  face  with 
Mary  stood  the  fiye  most  powerM  nobles  of 
Eteotland,  to  plead  with  her  on  behalf  of  the 
mtirderers  of  Rizzio,  and  tempt  her  with  a  plan 
of  diyorcing  and  getting  rid  of  Damley.  Leth- 
iligton  stood  forward  as  their  spokesman,  and 
began  yrith  an  insinuating  tone  of  frankness,  to 
speak  of  the  queen*s  distresses,  and  the  cause  of 
tibem.  He  lamented  the  ingratitude  of  the  king, 
expressed  fears  it  may  grow  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton and  the  others,  banished  by  her  majesty, 
were  but  restored,  her  nobles  would  form  a 
ooaUtion  in  her  scryice  by  means  of  which  they 
eotdd  bring  about  a  diyorcement  between  her 
majesty  and  the  lung,  whom  they  all  feared,  and 
who  yras  likely  to  cause  some  notable  trouble  in 
the  realm. 

As  Lethington  spoke,  he  referred,  by  his  looks, 
to  the  lords,  and  rcceiyed  from  them  their  assent 
tuid  adhesion  to  his  words.  Mary  sat  and  listen- 
ed with  a  pale  face  of  anxiety,  the  Maries,  Seton 
and  Liyingston,  standing  behind  her  chair.  The 
needle-work  wMch  she  had  been  shaping  for  her 
ixifiint's  dress,  lay  unheeded  in  her  lap,  as  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Lethington  and  turned  them 
occasionally  on  the  others  who  stood  before  her. 
She  seemed  affected  once  or  twice,  as  was  but 
natural,  considering  the  theme  of  the  discourse; 
but  sustiuned  herself  with  firmness.  She  was 
by  nature  self-possessed,  and  on  this  occasion, 
any  tendency  to  weakness  was  checked  by  the 
eonedomtneae  that  Muj^ray  and  Lethington  were 


a  pair  of  designing  traitors,  and  that  any  propo- 
sition of  theirs  must  contain  something  of  deceit 
and  something  of  danger.  To  the  proposal  of 
diyorce,  she  replied  thnt  such  a  thing  should  ba 
brought  about  regularly  and  legally,  if  at  all, 
and  should  in  vto  wise  prejudice  her  child.  Other- 
wise, she  declared  she  would  not  consent  to  it, 
but  would  endure  whateyer  miseries  her  lot  may 
haye  in  store  for  her.  Here  Bothwell  broke  in  to 
obserye  that  his  own  father  and  mother  were 
diyoroed,  and  yet  his  right  of  inheritance  waa 
not  compromised  thereby.  Lethington,  who 
seemed  impatient  of  Bothwell's  argument,  then 
went  on  to  say  that  after  the  diyorce,  Damley 
should  quit  the  kingdom,  or  otherwise,  liye  at  a 
distance  from  the  queen. 

'<It  is  a  weary  argument,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
sigh,  after  a  pause  of  sadness.  **  This  weird  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  yet  to  put  it  from  me,  may  be 
a  sharp  and  a  sore  effort.  My  lord  may  change. 
He  is  young ;  and  mothinks  it  were  well  I  my- 
self should  leaye  the  realm  for  a  time.  Perad- 
yenture" — ^with  a  glance  at  Murray — "matten 
may  tend  all  the  bettor  in  my  absence.  There 
bo  those  ready  to  tako  my  place,  and  rule  thie 
people— a  task  which  has  more  of  sorrow  than 
solace  in  it,  Qod  wot — ^and  one  I  would  be  hap- 
pily quit  of." 

The  queen  spoke  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness, 
in  whioh  despondency  was  largely  mingled,  and 
Lethington,  in  reply,  went  on  to  assure  her  thai 
nothing  should  prejudice  the  right  of  her  son. 

<*  Can  ye  not  see,  madnm,  that  we,  who  are  of 
your  chief  nobility,  shall  be  able  to  bring  this 
about?  My  Lord  of  Murray  here,  who,  like 
your  grace,  has  a  scrupulous  mind,  will  join  in 
anything  we  undertake,  and  look  through  his 
fingers  at  whateyer  may  bo  necessary  to  do." 

"My  lords,"  answered  the  queen,  who  saw 
the  necessity  of  guarding  herself  against  the 
insidious  men  who  stood  before  her  and  tempted 
her;  "I  will  yo  do  nothing  that  may  touch  ray 
honor  and  conscience  as  a  queen.  I  hope  Hea- 
yen,  in  its  own  good  time,  will  bring  some  reme- 
dy. My  lord,  who  is  yet  young,  may,  in  time, 
change  his  ways.  He  is  now  led  astray  by  those 
who  are  no  less  his  enemies  than  mine." 

^*  Let  us,  madam,  guide  the  business  amongst 
us,"  said  Lethington.  *<  Tour  majesty  shall  see 
nothing  but  good,  and  eyerything  approyed  by 
the  parliament  and  the  nobility." 

This  closed  the  interyiew.  The  earls  and  their 
spokesmen  bowed  thcmselyes  out  of  Mary's  cabi- 
net, her  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  them  while 
they  remained  In  sight,  and  theirs  turned  on  the 
mttiag  •■  they  withdrew— 4ooking  like  men 
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glid  to  feel  that  a  disagreeable  basinesa  was  well 
OTtr.  This  remarkable  oonyersation  was  re- 
corded by  the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyll, 
■ereral  years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  impri- 
soned Mary.  Some  historians  seem  to  discredit 
it  as  a  partial  narrative.  But  it  contains  nothing 
to  justify  doubt ;  and  its  simple  statement  shows 
eren  less  of  the  complicity  of  Murray  and  the 
others  than  is  found  in  other  unquestioned  docu- 
ments. Mary  was  not  the  woman  to  put  herself 
in  the  power  of  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  her 
enemies,  by  any  expression  of  bitterness  against 
Bamley  or  any  encouragement  of  their  projects. 
Her  observations  were  natural,  sensible  and  dig- 
nified. But  this  document  leaves  no  doubt  that 
a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  the  nobles 
against  Damley,  and  that  Murray  was  the  head 
of  it-^the  first  mover  in  Damley's  murder. 
■  With  respeot  to  the  real  feelings  of  Mary  at 
this  crisis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  she 
feared  violence  of  some  kind  was  meditated  for 
Damley.  She  knew  that  he  was  as  helpless  as 
herself;  and  while  she  dreaded  his  machinations, 
aha  felt  it  necessary  to  favor  those  traitors  and 
plotters  who  promised  to  keep  the  crown  on  her 
head.  She  moved  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ; 
bnt  she  was  certainly  resolved  to  be  Queen  of 
Scotland.  She  knew  that  when  Murray  and  the 
i|B0t  talked  of  crushing  the  plots  of  Damley,  they 
meant  something  which  may  crush  himself. 
SHU,  she  was  obliged  to  accept  their  show  of 
sympathy.  In  the  words  of  Luther,  she  might 
have  said — *'I  can  do  nothing  else— God  help 
1" 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OoiupinMy  of  the  NoblM  at  CrtigmiUar  Castia  for  tbe 
reoall  of  Morton  and  the  other  Murderera,  and  the 
destruction  of  Damley— Bonds  of  Assassination  signed 
by  Murray  and  bis  party,  on  one  side,  and  Morton  and 
Ilia  Priendi  on  the  other— Queen  Elizabeth's  devioe 
10  increase  the  discord  between  Mary  and  Damley— 
Baptism  of  the  Infant— Amuesty  of  the  Mnrderere*- 
Damley'a  passionate  indignation— His  sickness. 

WtUldsurthim? 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already. 
We  mast  do  more,  my  countrymen  ;  in  ahort. 
W*^w«  nniat  kill  him !  WALLnnTiiif . 

He  eaaw  and  went,  and  left  me  what  I  am. 

Shsllit. 

'  Makt  was  now  persuaded,  against  her  will,  to 
regard  Morton  and  the  rest  with  a  fbeling  of 
Igreater  leniency.  Aa  we  have  said,  the  French 
ambassador  had  obtained  from  her  permission 
that  Arehibald  Douglas  should  come  to  Scotland 
an  the  part  of  his  exiled  chiet  In  a  letter 
wntlen  by  thia  nan  to  the  queen,  fctaral  years 
likter,  fcrthepiviKMeaf  daarinf  Umaalf  naovfl 


way  from  the  charge  of  being  one  of  Damley'i 
actual  murderers,  he  sets  forth  the  secret  histoiy 
of  those  dark  days  at  Craigmillar.  When  he 
came  to  Murray,  Lethington  and  the  others,  to 
arrange  for  the  return  of  the  Douglases,  he  was 
told  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  not  having 
turned  out  happily,  the  young  ^ng  was  to  be 
checked ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  proposed 
that  Morton  should  join  in  a  bond  of  the  nobility, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  redress  of  the  queen. 
The  terrible  meaning  of  these  conspirators  was 
nfasked  by  a  certain  speciousness  of  language 
which  could  be  interpreted  either  in  a  mild  or 
murderous  manner  by  those  concerned.  Morton 
and  the  others,  who  were  then  at  Newcastle,  in 
communication  with  the  English  officials,  con- 
sented at  once  and  signed  the  bond.  They  were 
all,  of  course,  ready  to  pity  the  poor  queen  and 
bring  Damley  to  order !  This  Bond  of  Assassi- 
nation was  drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Balfbur, 
sometime  Catholic  Parson  of  Fliske,  who,  having 
formerly  been  one  of  the  murderers  of  Cardinal 
Beton,  must  have  found  something  congenial  in 
the  document;  which  set  forth  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  commonweal  by 
the  Scottish  nobility,  undersigned,  that  such  a 
young  fool  and  proud  tyrant  should  not  reign 
and  bear  rule  over  them,  and«that  he  should  be 
taken  off  one  way  or  other — the  enterprisers 
engaging  to  stand  together  and  defend  those  who 
should  take  the  good  work  in  hand.  The  most 
influential  peers  in  Scotland  put  th^  names  to 
this  dreadful  paper — which  they  gave  into  the 
custody  of  Both  well. 

That  savage  conspiracy  was  hatched  and 
ripened  in  Craigmillar  Castle,  during  the  queen's 
stay  there,  from  20th  November  to  December  7th, 
a  space  which  included  Damley's  sojourn  of  a 
week  in  her  company.  On  8d  of  December  he  went 
away  to  Stirling,  in  a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind ; 
and  no  doubt  with  reason ;  for  the  queen's  lords, 
while  they  plotted  his  fate,  could  hardly  behave 
toward  him  with  any  great  show  cf  courtesy. 
,His  angry  departure  left  the  queen  very  sorrow- 
ful and  unhappy.  On  7th  of  December,  she 
went  from  Craigmillar  to  Holyrood  House.  The 
day  was  Damley's  birth-day ;  but  there  was  no 
festivity  now ;  balls,  feasts,  games  and  masque- 
rades were  neglected.  The  curse  of  discord 
darkened  all  the  palaces  of  Scotland,  and  Mary 
wa0  never  destined  to  see  them  joyous  again. 
At  the  time  of  the  young  prince's  baptism  was 
approaching,  Mary  left  Edinburgh,  on  10th,  and 
proceeded  to  Stirling,  where  the  caremony  was 
to  take  place.  Buchanan's  baae  jonmal  says 
■hi  WMKt  th«re  witb  BothwiU  on  6tb.  .ButJIiw 
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Stiicklaad  is  fatal  to  tliat  unfaithful  chronicler, 
and  blasts  his  fame  with  her  unanswerable  show 
of  dates.  She  brains  him  with  her  ladj*8  fan. 
On  Mary's  arriTol,  she  found  Damley,  who  dis- 
trusted Mar,  QoTcmor  of  Stirling,  lodging  in  a 
prirate  house  of  the  town,  and  induced  him  to  go 
with  her  into  the  castle.  Here  the  queen's  dis- 
tress of  mind  was  yerj  visible  to  all  about  her. 
**  So  many  and  great  sighs  as  she  would  give,'* 
says  Sir  James  Melville,  *'  that  it  was  pity  to 
hear  her,  and  few  were  over  careful  to  comfort 
her."  The  baptism  was  one  great  cause  of  her 
unhappiness.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  coming 
out  of  England,  bearing  a  massive  silver  font, 
worth  over  XIOOO  sterling,  and  Elizabeth's  spon- 
sorship, for  the  child.  But  that  queen  had 
ordered  the  earl  not  to  recognize  Darnley  as 
Ung,  by  any  means,  or  treat  him  with  any  re- 
spect. This  was  a  cruel  and  bloody  mandate  of 
the  British  sovereign ;  and  so  must  history  re- 
gard it.  By  this  means  she  could  render  more 
desperate  those  fiends  of  discord  which  saddened 
the  married  life  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  that  was 
enough.  The  face  of  Elizabeth  was  the  face  of 
aifeotion;  but  her  act  was  one  of  relentless 
cruelty.  The  miserable  Darnley  argued  angrily 
thai  his  wife  should  not  hava  allowed  Elizabeth 
and  the  Protestant  lords  of  Scotland  to  overbear 
her  in  that  manner;  that  she  should  have  re- 
fused to  receive  Bedford  unless  he  acknowledged 
the  undoubted  rank  of  Mary's  consort.  And  it 
is  hard  to  condemn  the  young  man  for  this ;  he 
argued  fairly  and  justly.  But  Mary  was  too  fee- 
ble to  offend  Elizabeth  and  thwart  the  wishes  of 
her  own  advisers  ;  and  then  Darnley  had  behaved 
so  basely  to  his  wife  that  she  did  not  love  him 
sufficiently  to  dare  everything  for  his  sake.  She 
resolved  to  accept,  but  with  sighs  and  tears,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  humiliation  f(»rced  upon  him 
and  upon  herself  by  the  royal  British  tigress — 
little  James's  loving  godmother.  The  poor 
lather,  to  escape  insult,  was  to  stay  in  a  back 
foom  during  the  christening,  if  he  pleased. 

Queen  Mary  sent  Sir  James  Melville  to  meel^ 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  company,  now  on 
their  way  across  the  border ;  and  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  helplessness  of  her  situation  to  know 
that  this  envoy  was  commanded  to  have  first 
speech  of  the  Earl,  and  justify  the  queen  to  him 
agiunst  the  reports  of  her  enemies  and  the  fhlse- 
hoods  which,  says  Melville,  (the  partisan  rather 
of  Murray  and  his  party  than  the  Queen  of  Scots,) 
they  invented  against  her.  When  the  earl  had 
arrived  in  £<linburgh,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault*d  house  in  the  Eirk  of  Field ; 
and,  on  the  14th  of  Deeeinber,  he  reached  Still- 


ing, accompanied  by  Mr.  Christopher  Hatton; 
and  a  company  of  knights  and  gentlemen  to  the 
number  of  eighty  persons.  Mary  received  the 
embassy  in  great  state;  but  Darnley  was  not 
present  Her  calumniators  point  to  certain  oc- 
currences of  that  time  as  evidences  of  her  harsh- 
ness toward  Darnley ;  such  as  his  absences  from 
her  receptions,  and  state  occasions ;  when  they 
well  know  that  it  was  the  young  man's  own 
angry  and  most  natural  wish  to  keep  aloof  firom 
Murray,  Mar  and  the  rest,  who  looked  on  him 
with  sinister  eyes,  and  from  the  English  envoys, 
part  of  whose  mission  it  was  to  overlook  and  in- 
sult him.  Buchanan,  in  his  very  mean  way,  says 
the  poor  young  man  could  not  show  himself,  be- 
cause the  queen  had  not  provided  him  with 
clothes!  Du  Croc,  writing  to  Catharine  do 
Medecis  at  that  time,  tells  her  how  Darnley  flMril 
the  English  envoys  will  do  something  to  alRront 
him.  And  this  is  the  key  of  that  household  his- 
tory, which  Buchanan  and  the  murderers  so 
labored  to  distort 

On  the  day  of  the  baptism,  DamTey  was  ia 
high  state  of  excitement  and  exasperation.  Ho 
did  not  appear  at  the  ceremony;  but  he  sent 
several  messages  to  Du  Croc,  requesting  An  in- 
terview, which  the  ambassador  persisted  in  rOi- 
fusing,  not  wishing  to  be  involved  in  any  sort  of 
altercation  or  scone  with  one  so  excited.  Tho 
old  man  was  so  tried  by  his  behavior  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  that  ho  pronounced  it  incurably 
bad.  Meantime  the  child  received  baptism  in 
the  chapel  royal,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  was  named  Charles  Jame^* 
the  Countess  of  Argyll  holding  him  at  the  font,  for 
the  amiable,  absent  godmother.  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Earls  of  Huntley,  Murray  and  Bothwell, 
and  other  lords  as  well,  refused  to  go  into  the 
chapel  or  take  any  part  in  the  rite.  They  stood 
at  the  door,  scrupulously  keeping  their  Protest- 
antism from  taint  It  must  have  been  a  heavy 
ceremony  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  one  ominous  of 
the  cloudy  days  to  come.  For  the  father  of  the 
child  was  absent,  and  the  rites  looked  nudmed 
without  him.  And  it  was  the  same  at  the  ban- 
quet which  followed.  He  who  should  have  sat 
by  the  queen  in  the  hall,  and  worn  the  most  ho»- 
pitable  and  happy  countenance  there,  remained 
in  a  remote  comer  of  tho  building,  eating  his 
own  heart  and  drinking  aqua  vU<b,  and  trem- 
bling with  the  sense  of  insult  and  the  desire  of 
revenge. 

But  Queen  Mary  did  her  best  to  graoe  the 
llBStival  of  her  child,  and  do  honor  to  her  guests. 
She  sat  surrounded  by  the  English,  French  and 
Piedmontese  representatlTes,  while  the  Earle  of 
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Huntley,  Murray  and  Bothwell  serred  her  as 
carver,  cupbearer  and  sewer.  A  number  of 
nobles  bore  white  torches  and  supported  various 
other  parts  in  the  festivity — which  was,  in  all 
respects,  a  very  picturesque  pageant — ^with  a 
eertain  dash  of  savagery  to  complete  the  char- 
acter of  a  feudal  banquet  At  one  time  the 
feasters  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows. 
The  matter  wfib  this.  The  French  gentlemen 
and  the  queen's  French  servants  were  jealous  of 
the  attention  shown  to  the  English,  and  Bastian, 
Mary's  Master  of  the  Revels,  got  up  a  device, 
which,  he  thought,  would  turn  the  scale  against 
the  Southrons.  He  brought  in  his  second  course 
on  a  platform  with  wheels — a  crowd  of  satyrs 
running  before  with  whips  to  clear  the  way,  and 
playing  in  antic  fashion  to  amuse  the  company. 
They  put  their  hands  under  thoir  tails  and 
wagged  them,  making  the  offended  Britons  thii^ 
they  acted  in  derision  of  them,  seeing  that,  for 
tome  peculiarity  of  old  costume,  the  Scots  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  their  neighbors  '*  the  long- 
tailed  English."  Mr.  Christopher  Hatton,  Mr. 
I^ggon  and  others,  sat  sulkily  down  on  the  floor 
behind  the  board,  that  tliey  should  not  see  them- 
•elvea scorned,  as  they  thought;  and  the  former 
told  Melville  that,  but  for  the  queen's  presence, 
he  would  stab  the  knave,  Bastian,  who  had  done 
it  all  for  spite !  The  growling  and  threatening 
grew  so  loud  behind  the  queen's  back,  that  she  as 
well  as  Lord  Bedford  and  others,  turned  round 
to  see  what  the  matter  was.  Melville  came  for- 
ward to  explain  it,  and  Mary  and  the  earl  were 
at  pains  to  allay  the  angry  feelings  of  the  occasion. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  queen  offered  another 
show  of  festivity — for  the  creation  of  her  son 
Ihike  of  Rothsay  and  Earl  of  Carrick.  There 
was  a  great  display  of  fireworks — **  artillery 
Hre-balls,  fire-spears  and  other  things  pleasant 
for  the  sight  of  man,"  says  an  old  diary.  The 
use  of  gimpowder  on  this  occasion  must  have 
offered  many  deadly  suggestions  to  Murray  and 
the  other  conspirators.  Adam  Blackwood,  one 
•of  the  earliest  defenders  of  Mary,  says  they  in- 
tended to  destroy  Damley  by  an  explosion  dur- 
ing the  fire-shows.  It  is  certain  he  did  not  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  do  so ;  for  he  remained 
closely  shut  up  in  his  own  apartment  during  the 
festivities. 

At  this  time  Archibald  Douglas  returned  fh>m 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and,  after  a  conference  with 
Murray  and  Lethington,  took  back  to  him  the 
Assurance  of  an  amnesty.  Buchanan,  Bobertson 
and  others,  say  Mary  granted  it  at  the  ■olioita- 
ficn  of  Bothwell.  But  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  a 
letter  to  Cecil,  shows  that  it  was  due  to  the  lat- 


ter for  his  favor  and  good  will;  and  Morton 
lumself  thanks  Cecil  for  the  same ;  while  Queen 
Elisabeth  in  a  letter  to  Throckmorton  declares 
the  earl  was  restored  to  oblige  her — **upon  in- 
stance made  by  our  order  at  the  Earl  of  Bedford's 
being  with  the  queen."  The  ambassador  of 
France  and  the  Scottish  lords  also  joined  in  this 
importunity.  So  that,  though  Bothwell  may 
have  supported  it,  and  doubtless  did,  his  merit 
respecting  the  result,  must  bo  considered  a  very 
trifling  dividend,  after  all.  Mary  gave  way  and 
granted  the  amnesty— only  excepting  three  men — 
George  Douglas,  the  Postulate ;  Kerr,  of  Faudon- 
side;  and  Patrick  Bollendon — those  who  had 
insulted  her  with  brandished  arms  in  Holyrood, 
on  the  night  of  David's  death.  After  this  con- 
cession, her  heaviness  of  heart  seems  to  have 
increased.  Du  Croc  went  to  soe  her  one  day, 
and  found  her  on  her  bed,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
complaining  of  all  her  vexations.  She,  doubtless, 
anticipated  the  rage  of  Damley  on  the  subject  of 
the  pardon ;  and  she  was  not  mistaken.  THien 
the  act,  restoring  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
traitors  and  murderers,  was  published,  on  24th 
December,  he  quitted  Stirling  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  without  taking  leave  of  the  queen,  and 
hurried  off  to  his  father  at  Glasgow.  Those 
murderers  could  easily  guess  what  they  might 
expect,  if  ever  Darnlcy  had  power  in  Scotland. 

Mary  spent  her  joyless  Christmas-tide  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Drummond;  whence  she  went 
back  on  1st  January  to  Stirling,  and  here  she 
heard  that  her  husband  was  ill  of  the  small-pox, 
in  Glasgow.  It  was  subsequently  said  the  young 
man  was  poisoned  before  he  quitted  Stirling;  and 
Buchanan — himself  one  of  the  poisoners  of  his- 
tory— has  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  that 
malignant  gossip.  But  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
writing  from  Berwick;  and  also  Sir  William 
Drury — men  who  would  have  heard  the  worst 
of  the  queen,  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  say  it  was 
<*the  small  pockcs,"  (little  jpokeSf  or  pockets  in 
the  skin,)  and  that  Maiy  had  sent  her  phj'sidan 
to  attend  him.  Damley  himself  had  asked  for 
that  physician — a  fact  which  pretty  fairly  disposes 
of  the  poisoning  part  of  the  business.  And  yet  the 
advocates  of  the  Midne  Law  would  insist  that  the 
youth  had  been  poisoned — and  not  without  a 
show  of  truth.  For  his  drinking  habits,  in  the 
distraction  of  his  mind,  oould  not  have  failed  to 
produce  his  heavy  sickness.  At  this  time  the 
English  government  had  especial  cause  to  enter- 
tain feelings  hostile  to  Lord  Daml^ ;  for,  a  man 
named  Bogera,  being  arrested  and  examined  by 
order  of  EUxabetb,  stated  tliat  the  conaort  of  the 
Scottish  qneen  had  been  intrigoing  with  the 
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.Cholmlejs,  and  other  Catholics  of  the  West  of 
England,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion 
in  Britain.  He  and  Mary  had  also  been  in  com- 
mimication  with  the  plotting  Countess  of  Lennoii, 
hiM  mother,  then  in  the  Tower;  and  also  with 
Arthur  Pole,  in^risoned  in  the  same  place— the 
latter  of  whom  had  offered  to  surrender  his  claim 
48  descendant  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  in 
DiYor  of  the  queen  and  king  of  Scots.  These 
things  excited  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  both 
against  Mary  and  her  spouse,  especially  the 
latter.  Just  then  reports  of  some  contem- 
plated attempts  against  Protestantism  were  rife 
in  the  country;  and  the  Marquis  of  Moretta, 
ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy — ^whose  ap- 
peaiances  seem  always  to  hare  had  something 
fktal  for  Mary  Stuart — arrired  in  Scotland  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  ConUnent, 
to  agitate  a  religious  combination  against  Eliza- 
beth. In  connection  with  this  scheme,  the  Pope 
had  already  transmitted  to  Damley*s  address,  a 
■um  of  money,  which  had  been  intercepted  and 
kept  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
young  man  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  annoy  Elizabeth.  But  a 
fite  of  discomfiture  was  on  all  such  plans.  Mary 
and  Damley  could  have  agreed  on  this  Catholic 
question — and  did  certainly  agree  upon  it.  But 
they  differed  on  other  subjects ;  and  this  differ- 
ence, so  artfully  promoted  by  their  enemies,  was 
ftaH  of  Mlure  and  destrucdon.  The  result  of  the 
'  exanunation  of  Rogers  was,  that  the  reformed 
Scottish  nobles  regarded  Darnley  with  an  in- 
erease  of  dread  and  ill-feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  truly  felt  that  anything  undertaken  against 
such  a  dangerous  agent,  of  Popery,  would  have 
the  support  or  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  ndnistcrs.  The  reader  of  history  should  take 
all  these  collateral  facts  of  this  Damley  tragedy 
into  consideration,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  liber- 
ate his  mind  from  the  falsehoods  of  Buchanan 
and  Knox,  who  would  narrow  the  subject  down 
to  a  criminal  household  antipathy.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  has  the  advantage  of  that  simplicity 
which  belongs  to  the  dramatic  sentiment,  and  is 
always  best  appreciated  by  the  general  mind.  The 
Buchanan  story  of  Mary  and  Damley,  is  the  old 
story  of  Clytemnestra  and  Agamemnon — ^guilty 
lore,  guilty  hatred — and  the  catastrophe.  But 
modem  history  and  the  antique  stage  are 
different  things ;  and  to  a  great  many,  the  dis- 
eovery  of  truth  will  certainly  be  as  interesting  as 
the  proprieties  of  the  drama.  Damley's  fate  was 
due  to  a  great  number  of  consenting  or  conflict- 
ing causes — such  as  the  reader  has  already  been 
enabled  to  recognize.    The  real  causes  of  great 


events  are  very  often  overlooked — as  the  moral- 
ists and  critics  of  history  have  repeatedly  re- 
marked— and,  in  hastening  to  the  Ehk  of  Field, 
the  general  reader  pays  too  little  attention  to 
those  Catholic  plots  then  discovered,  the  poUtio 
anger  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  encouragement  ga- 
thered therefrom  by  the  deadly  enemies  of  Dam- 
ley. He  who  steadily  follows  the  course  of  this 
narration  through  a  broad  field  of  facta — the 
number  of  which  has  been  latterly  increased — 
will  not  need  any  labored  refutation  of  Bu- 
chanan*s  assertions,  adapted  in  ids  day,  to  a 
bitter  and  an  unscrupulous  purpose.  The  plain 
tale  puts  him  down — as  has  been  said. 

The  banded  and  bonded  Scottish  nobles  now 
began  to  put  their  deadly  machinery  in  move- 
ment The  unhappy  queen  having  refused  to 
lend  herself  to  the  scheme  of  divorce,  they  turned 
to  the  more  decisive  altemative,  and  prepared  to 
slay  Damley,  whose  fate,  they  believed,  perhapa 
truly,  she  would  not  too  bitterly  lament,  while 
they  felt  safe  that  she  could,  at  all  events,  do 
nothing  to  avenge  it,  against  the  murderous 
league  of  the  chieftains  which  then  beset  the 
throne.  The  operations  of  these  men  resembled 
those  of  the  cat  in  the  fable,  who,  living  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  the  top  of  which  was  tenanted 
by  an  eagle,  and  the  hollow  root  by  a  sow  and 
her  littie  ones,  moved  up  and  down,  making  her 
neighbors  mortally  afraid  of  one  another,  and  so 
leading  them  to  dcstruption.  They  feared  the 
queen's  reconciliation  with  her  husband ;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  contrived  to  let  Darnley  know  she 
was  about  to  arrest  him ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
forming her  that  the  young  man  and  his  father, 
were  plotting  the  seizure  of  the  infant  prince  and 
her  deposition,  and  raising  men  for  these  pur- 
poses. All  this  had  its  effect;  Damley  grew  en- 
raged and  used  fierce  language  against  the  queen 
and  her  advisers ;  and  this  was,  of  course,  re- 
ported to  her  with  exaggerations.  In  alarm,  she 
summoned  a  privy  council  at  Stirling,  on  which 
occasion  her  ministers  took  care  to  make  such 
representations  that,  on  18th  of  January,  she 
carried  the  child  in  great  haste  away  to  the 
Castie  of  Edinburgh.  Here  she  had  Hiegate  and 
Holcar — ^the  men  who  had  reported  Damley's 
threats — ^brought  before  her ;  and  having  coolly 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say,  she  was  enabled 
to  conclude  that  their  assertions  were  not  entirely 
trustworthy,  and  therefore  declined  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Murray,  who  would  have  her  raise  an 
army  and  arrest  both  her  husband  and  his  fiftther 
at  once.  They  wished  to  urge  her  to  something 
on  which  they  may  found  the  base  ^^inwin^m^ 
they  meditated. 
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Mary  did  not  beliere  Dainleyy  on  his  aick-bed» 
•oold  plot  very  dangerously  against  her,  and  re- 
vised to  sign  an  order  for  his  arrest  Bat  his 
angry  words,  and  the  complication  in  which  she 
■aw  herself  inyoWed  by  those  whom  she  recog- 
niied  as  men  of  blood  and  false  friends,  weighed 
heaTily  on  her  mind ;  and  her  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion were  ^iaible  to  all  who  came  into  her  pre- 
acBoe.  Her  fedings  were  ominous  of  the  eatas- 
Inphe  which  was  now  at  hand.  And  yet  it  is  at 
tUs  moment  of  alarm  and  distress,  and  frequent 
WMj^g  over  her  child,  that  the  suborned  Bu- 
Aanan  has  represented  her  engaged  in  a  bold, 
spirited,  and  wanton  amour  with  the  blockish 
Bothwell— -so  lately  married  in  her  presence  and 
with  her  cheerftil  countenance,  to  the  Lady  Janet 
GordoB— and  carrying  on  with  him  a  copious 
and  vehement  correspondence.  In  those  forged 
letters  so  much  talked  of  subsequently,  but  so 
Mttle  belieyed  in  at  any  timt— saye  by  those  who 
knew  least  about  them.  The  time,  we  perceire, 
was  not  judioiously  chosen  in  this  respect  But, 
foot  the  coarse  dramatic  effects  intended,  the 


de?!^  was  found,  nerertheless,  to  answer  its 
purpose  in  a  certain  degree. 

Mary  had  indeed  deep  causes  of  grief  and 
anxiety ;  not  alone  on  account  of  her  husband, 
but  with  respect  to  the  irritable  feelings  and  enig- 
matical ways  of  Queen  ElixabeUi,  now  roosed  by 
the  rumors  and  whispers  of  the  great  Catholic 
plot  Beton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  informed  her  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  same  place  had  called  on  him 
and  bid  him  warn  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  a  great 
peril  was  at  that  moment  hanging  over  her  head. 
He  went  on  to  say  she  was  in  danger  of  some 
surprise,  and  advised  that  her  attendants  and 
the  officers  of  her  household  guard  should  use  as 
increased  watchfulness.  Beton's  letter  did  not 
reach  Mary  till  Damley  was  no  more.  It  show^ 
ed — and  we  can  now  perceive  how  truly — ^that 
the  scheme  of  Damley's  destruction  included  that 
of  Mary  also;  and  that  voices  were  heard 
abroad,  and  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  announcing 
the  horror  and  desolation  then  suspended,  like  a 
dark  cloud,  over  that  unhappy  house  of  Stuart 
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THE   FISHERMAN'S   DREAM. 


BT  HEVBT  8.  OO&NWALL. 


I  Bxi&n  the  steps  of  midnight,  sad  and  dow ; 
I  heard  the  mstling  of  her  dusky  robe, 
Like  some  lone  queen,  exiled  and  fall  of  woo, 
And  weeping  round  the  globe. 

I  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  streams 
Far  oiTand  low,  that  droned  a  dreamy  tnne ; 
I  wandered  down  the  purple  Vale  of  Breams, 
Beneath  the  summer  moon. 

And  trembling  to  my  open  easement,  oame 
Sweeps  of  strange  mufio,  blown  from  off  the  sea. 
Bbtteing  voices  seemed  to  oall  my  name, 
And  winds  to  talk  to  me. 

0  mortal  toiler,  come  !  they  seemed  to  say — 
Lament  no  longer  for  thy  sad  estate. 
Airise,  and  trim  thy  sail,  and  oome  away, 
And  triumph  over  Fate. 

Gay  dwellers  in  the  Happy  Isles  are  wo, 
Who  know  not  asy  care,  by  night  or  day. 
Our  home  lies  fair  upon  the  far-off  sea ; 
Bad  mortal,  eome  away— 

To  loll  all  day  beneath  the  orange  trees, 
Beside  the  noise  of  crystal  spouting  springs. 
In  spioy  climes,  with  no  remembranees 
Of  melanofaoly  tldngi* 

Or  else  along  white  fields  of  murmuring  lb«A| 
Te  chase  the  oresd^y  ripples  as  they 


Away !  away !  a  thousand  miles  from  home, 
And  back  before  the  sun 

Sinks  to  his  evening  bath  in  western  floods ; 
Or  else  in  great  sea  shells  to  float,  asleep- 
Rooked  by  sweet  winds  that  blow  from  Indian  woods, 
Along  the  placid  deep. 

These  songs,  and  more,  they  sang,  that  ikinter  grew 
And  died  upon  the  dark,  and  wholly  ceased, 
As  morning,  with  her  sandals  wet  with  dew, 
Oame  flushed  along  the  east. 

I  roso :  the  cool  wind  swayed  my  lattioe-vlns^ 
And  sunrise  burst  along  the  lordly  parks. 
I  heard  the  bleat  of  flooks,  the  low  of  Une, 
And  songs  of  soariDg  larks. 

And  distant  shepherds  piping  rnstie  airs, 
While  I,  alone,  was  downeast  and  opprest— 
Heart-heavy  with  a  weight  of  flsncied  cares, 
And  worried  with  unrest. 

But  in  my  heart  I  heard  another  voioe. 
Low-toned  and  Aill  of  peaoe,  that  seemed  to  §^^ 
Behold !  the  creatures  of  the  field  rejoice— 
And  art  thou  less  than  they  7 

Enow,  all  conditions  tend  to  perfect  ends. 
Perform  thy  lot :  to  Heaten  leave  the  rest : 
All  things  work  out  the  good  that  God  intend^ 
And  that  which  is,  is  best 
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A  BIT  OF  ADVICE  AND  WAANING. 


BT  ALmXD  W.  OOLS. 


Mu8  Pbjdcbosk  and  Miu  Julia  PrimroBO  were 
two  very  different  persons— aunt  and  niece.  The 
aunt  waa  steady,  grare,  intellectoal  and  highly 
deoorona— certainly  not  handBome,  and  by  no 
BMBS  yonng.  The  niece  was  gay,  laughing, 
aancy,  pretty  and  nineteen.  They  were,  never- 
tbAleia,  attached  to  each  other;  for  aunt  did  not 
pretend  to  exercise  too  much  authority  orer 
niece,  lest  it  should  make  herself  regarded  as  a 
la4y  of  a  certain  (t.  «.  unpleasantly  advanoed) 
tfe.  Julia,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  her  aunt  as 
aome thing  to  plague  and  worry.  Her  greatest 
d^ght  was  to  persuade  tho  good  lady  that  some 
jonng  man  was  violently  in  love  with  her — tho 
font.  Tho  fibs  she  would  invent  with  this  ob- 
ject were,  doubtless,  very  shocking;  but  she 
had  such  a  merry  way  of  turning  aside  wrath^ 
that  poor  aunt  was  obliged  to  forgive  tho  offence 
within  five  minutes  after  the  first  discovery  of 
it. 

They  lived  in  the  country,  but  not  alone. 
Miss  Julia  had  a  papa,  the  brother  of  Miss  Prim- 
rose,  a  good  sort  of  country  squire,  full  of  jovial 
hospitality,  blessed  with  a  moderate  rent-roll,  a 
capital  cellar,  and  an  equally  good  hunting  stud. 
The  family  (which  consisted  only  of  the  three 
individuals  thus  introduced)  seldom  visited  Lon- 
don. If  they  did  so,  it  was  only  fur  a  mouth, 
during  which  they  took  up  their  abode  at  one  of 
those  delightfully  economical  establishments 
caUed  **  private  hotels,"  where  your  week's  bill 
equals  the  rest  of  your  annual  expenditure,  un- 
less you  are  a  monstrously  improvident  indi- 
vidual. They  then  made  a  tour  of  London 
sights — everything  from  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Italian  Opera  down  to  the  last  new  dwarf  and 
the  newest  Puseyite  chapel:  they  visited  all 
their  town  friends,  ate  their  heavy  dinners, 
danced  them  Into  fevers  and  catarrhs  in  their 
stuffy  ball  rooms,  and  made  a  weighty  list  of 
new  acquaintances  to  bo  invited  down  to  Prim- 
rose Hall  in  tho  shooUng  and  hunting  season.  I 
don't  say  anything  about  tlie  ladies'  milliners, 
dressmakers,'  and  jewelers'  bills,  which  accumu- 
lated with  such  alarming  rapidity  on  these  occa^ 
sions,  because  the  ladies  were  always  anxious  to 
forget  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  were  very 
penitent  when  they  came  to  reckon  up  the  sum 
lotaL 


It  was  the  month  of  October,  and  Primrose 
Hall  had  many  visitors,  and  of  the  usual  hetero- 
geneous character.  There  were  sportsmen  and 
dandies,  politicians  and  prosers,  fast  and'  slow, 
clever  and  heavy  people — making  a  kind  of  hu- 
man salad  agreeable  enough  -  to  the  palate  alto- 
gether, though  some  of  the  ingredients  might 
not  be  of  the  choicest  Amongst  others  was  ft 
Mr.  Percival  Trinket,  whom  we  thus  single  onl 
from  the  rest  because  he  is  the  hero  of  the  little 
tale  we  have  to  telL 

Mr.  Percival  Trinket's  bestfHends  pronounced 
him  a  very  keen  fellow — a  man  with  a  remarka- 
ble eye  to  the  **main  chance,"  which  means  hia 
own  self-interest.  He  affected  the  airs  of  a 
good-natured,  easily-pleased,  not  very  intelligent 
dandy;  but  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort  He 
looked  on  the  world  as  his  oyster,  which  he  re- 
solved to  open  without  cutting  his  fingers,  and 
to  swallow  the  contents  without  sharing  an  atom 
with  any  one.  The  knife  he  intended  to  use  waa 
matrimony.  A  rich  wife  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition:  if  young,  tant  mieux;  pretty,  better 
still ;  well  born,  still  more  to  be  rejoiced  at;  but 
rich,  rich,  rich,  above  all  things — and  so  that  he 
secured  that  one  quality,  he  cared  little  for  the 
rest 

To  obtain  the  prixe  he  aimed  at  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  as  many  eligible  friends  as  possible. 
Few  men  had  more  invitations  to  ^ood  country- 
houses  than  Mr.  Trinket :  no  one  of  the  slightest 
importance  omitted  him  from  their  list  of  ball 
invitations,  and  a  great  many  requested  his  com- 
pany at  dinner.  In  spite  of  all  this  Mr.  Trinket 
had  never  yet  succeeded  in  the  laudable  olqect 
be  had  been  pertinaciously  pursuing  for  four  or 
five  years.  Ho  had  been  desperately  in  love  with 
twenty  ladies  (or  their  fortunes),  and  had  failed 
in  securing  the  heart  (or  parse)  of  either.  The 
refusals  he  had  received  to  his  numerous  offers 
of  his  hand  and  heart — ^he  had  nothing  else,  and 
remarkably  little  of  the  second — ^would  have 
made  most  men  resolve  on  bachelorhood  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  They  had  no  such 
effect  on  Mr.  Percival  Trinket :  he  had  a  perfect 
conviction  that  be  mutt  eventually  succeed,  and 
bore  patiently  tho  ninety-nine  rebuffs  for  tho 
sake  of  the  one  success  which  he  looked  on  as 
I  certain  in  the  fiiture. 
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«Dcueed  nice  girl— MIm  Julia— toi'l  you 
think  BO?"  asked  Trinket  of  hia  Mend  Mr. 
Foxley,  one  day  in  the  billiard-rooai  at  Prim- 
rose Hall,  as  thej  were  haying  a  quiet  game 
•lone. 

"Very,"  replied  Foxley.  "What  a  pity  she 
has  no  <  tin/" 

*<  How  do  yon  mean  ?"  inquired  Trinket,  qnite 
ttaggered  at  the  idea,  when  he  had  been  terionsly 
thinking  of  paying  his  addresses  to  the  pretty 
Julia. 

-  << Don't  you  know?"  said  Foxley,  making  a 

eannon  at  the  moment,  <<  Estates  here  all  en- 

'tailed  in  the  male  lin^^Primrose  liTes  up  to  his 

incom      daughter  will  only  hare  fire  thousand 

pounds." 

**  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Trinket,  quite  shocked, 
and  feeling  that  he  was  wasting  his  time  in 
staying  near  a  girl  with  only  five  thousand 
povrnds. 

**  If  the  aunt  were  a  little  younger,  now,  thi^d 
do,"  said  Foxley. 

«  How  so  ?"  asked  Trinket 

*<Qot  forty  thousand  of  her  own — but  then 
she's  forty  years  of  age." 

« Forty  thousand,  has  she?"  cried  Trinket. 
**  Humph — ah — are  you  quite  sure  your  infer- 
tnatiovi  is  correct,  Foxley?" 

**  Certain — ^know  the  solicitor — seed  all  the 
tttle-deeds  and  settlements." 

<*  Very  odd — not  that  it's  anything  to  tt«,  yon 
know,"  said  Trinket;  but  one  likes  to  know  a 
Uttle  about  the  people  one  is  staying  with— 
•h?" 

"Certainly— just  so,"  replied  Foxley,  gravely; 
Imt  if  Mr.  Trinket  could  have  seen  the  sly  look  of 
Mr.  Foxley's  eyes  when  he  was  not  watched,  he 
might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Fox- 
ley was  not  a  man  easy  to  be  bambooxled.  In 
•hort,  he  knew  Mr.  Peroival  Trinkefb  game  as 
well  as  that  gentleman  did  himself. 

Foxley  won  the  game  of  billiards — ^indeed  he 
seldom  lost  one,  or  his  income  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  thereby.  Trinket  paid  over 
his  losses,  and,  saying  he  had  letters  to  write,  he 
retired  to  his  room. 

"This  is  rather  a  'sell,'  Pm  afraid,"  he 
iiiought,  as  he  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair, 
''I  oame  down  here  because  I  thought  Julia 
something  very  eligible.  I  fancied  the  estates 
were  not  entailed — some  confounded  fellow  told 
■M  so— and  Primrose  Hall  is  a  deoent  place  to 
torn  into  by  the  gate  of  matrimony.  Sevei^ 
tiiousand  a  year,  Pm  told.  What  a  shame  those 
entails  are!  Cutting  a  man's  only  ohild  out  of 
his  estate,  to  pass  it  on  to  tome  second  oousin ' 


that  he  does  not  «are  a  sap  a)>out  She's  a 
pretty  girl,  too,  and  a  clever  one— rather  too 
mudi  of  the  last»  for  I'm  a  little  bit  afraid  of 
her.  Her  eyes  seem  to  look  through  you,  and 
read  all  that's  passing  in  your  mind.  By  Jove,  I 
should  not  like  her  to  know  all  that  dou  pass  in 
mine  I  I  should  be  in  a  great  fright  if  I  had  to 
propose  to  her.  Well — ^well— -I  need  not  trouble 
my  head  about  the  matter.  Five  thousand 
pounds— ^bahl  She'd  spend  the  interest  in 
dresses  if  she's  the  least  bit  extravagant,  as  all 
dever  women  are.  There's  an  end  of  my  views 
regarding  the  fur  Julia." 

Here  Mr.  Pwdval  Trinket  rose  trcm  his  ehaSr, 
strutted  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the 
pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  house. 

"  There's  the  aunt,"  he  said,  as  he  perceived 
that  good  lady  strolling  alone,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand.  "  And  she  has  got  forty  thousand  pounds, 
eh  1  It  if  a  pity  she's  not  younger — or  older. 
If  she  were  seventy,  it  would  be  another  matter; 
but  forty  is  an  awkward  age.  Ten  years  older 
than  myself— it  doesn't  seem  much— but  it  u, 
especially  when  it's  on  the  wrong  side.  Forty 
thousand  1  About  two  thousand  a  year — not  bad. 
Pve  been  a  twrible  unlucky  fellow.  I  ought  to 
have  got  a  wife  before  this ;  and  certainly  I  have 
tried  hard  enough.  She*d  have  me  of  oourse. 
Pve  a  great  mind  to  do  it  It's  a  certainty; 
whereas  looking  out  for  something  better  is  fkr 
fhym  safe.  I  shall  get  laughed  at  horribly — ^well, 
I  could  afford  that  on  two  thousand  a  year. 
She's  a  lady-like  woman  too— 'pon  my  soul  she 
doesn't  look  so  bad  walking  there ;  and  I  don't 
think  she's  extravagant,  for  she  has  worn  the 
same  dress  at  dinner  all  the  three  days  I  have 
been  here.  Suppose  I  go  down  and  talk  to  her; 
she's  a  very  intelligent  woman — there  can't  be 
any  harm  in  a  little  chat,  at  any  rate." 

And  so  forgetting  all  about  the  letters  he  had 
to  write,  Mr.  Percival  Trinket  caught  up  his 
hat,  ran  down  stairs,  entered  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  was  soon  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Primrose. 

The  lady  gave  quite  a  pretty  little  start  of 
surprise  as  she  saw  him. 

"All  alone.  Miss  Primrose?"  said  Trinket, 
gayly. 

"  Not  alone,"  she  replied,  "  not  alone  when 
Wordsworth  was  my  oompanion;"  and  she  held 
up  the  volume  she  was  reading.  "  Bo  you  not 
love  Wo'^l'nrorth!"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  amasingly !"  said  Trinket 

"  Which  of  hSa  poems  do  yon  pref«r?"  she 
asked.     • 

The  queetiloa  was  a  "poser"  to  a  miuiwho 
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hftd  nerer  re«d  a  Hne  of  the  great  poet  in  his 
life. 

•<It  is  difficult  to  say/'  Jie  replied;  and  vn- 
donhtedl  J  it  was  in  his  ease. 

«/ think  nothing  can  surpass  the  £xcunitm^" 
she  obserred. 

'*  Perhaps  yon  are  right,*'  he  answered :  **  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  very  wrong  to  dispute  the 
Judgment  of  a  lady  of  such  refined  taste  as  your- 
self." 

'*Tou  are  Tery  polite  to  say  so,*'  rejoined  the 
lady,  blushing,  and  looking  desperately  pleased ; 
"  but  I  see  yon  donU  agree  with  me :  there  is  some 
otiier  poem  that  you  admiro  more,  and  you  wont 
say  so.    Wluch  is  it  ?"  she  asked  insinuatingly. 

Mr.  PeroiTal  Trinket  wished  Wordsworth  had 
nerer  been  bom,  or  nerer  written  a  line.  How 
on  earth  was  he  to  answer  T 

'<  Is  it  The  White  Doe  of  Ryletone  f  she  asked. 

*'I  confess  I  think  I  do  prefer  The  Doe,**  said 
Trinket,  who  only  caught  a  part  of  the  title; 
but  I  dare  say  it's  my  bad  taste." 

**  Oh  no ;  ifs  Tery  beautifol,"  she  answered, 
"Tery— and  so  simple." 

•'Exquisitely!"  said  Trinket,  with  as  muoh 
enthusiasm  as  if  he  had  just  been  reading  it — 
perhaps  rather  more. 

**  You  are  a  great  reader,  are  you  not?"  asked 
Miss  Primrose. 

"  Pretty  well— pretty  well,"  said  Trinket,  who 
nerer  read  anything  but  JieWs  Life  and  French 
noTcls.  **  And  you.  Miss  Primrose,  I  need  not 
ask  whether  you  study ;  for  how  could  your  mind 
be  so  well  stored  if  you  did  not  ?" 

*<Tou  are  rery  kind  to  judge  me  so  faYorably, 
Mr.  Trinket.  I  endeaTor,  in  our  retired  life,  to 
keep  up  my  acquaintance  with  the  great  intel- 
lectual lights  of  the  world  as  far  as  possible." 

<*  Does  your  niece  read  much  T"  asked  Trinket, 
thinking  to  **  draw  off"  the  subject  of  books  by 
a  side  wind. 

"  Pretty  well ;  of  course  she's  gay  and  ^ddy — 
so  pery  young  you  know.  A  little  frirolous,  per- 
haps, but  that's  quite  excusable." 

'<0f  course — quite  so;  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Miss  Primrose,"  said  Trinket,  **  although 
I  make  erery  excuse  for  the  frirolity  of  very 
young  ladies,  they  don't  suit  my  taste.  I  know 
that  I  'seem  to  be  too  gay  and  careless  myself; 
but  it's  only  on  the  surface.  What  I  admiro  in 
your  sex  is  the  self-possession,  grace,  and  intel- 
lectual disposition  which  these  very  young  fprls 
DSTcr  possess." 

"  I'm  aftttid  that  is  not  generally  the  taste  of 
young  men  now-a-days,"  remarked  Miss  Prim- 
iose,  with  a  sigh 


•<  Periiape  not ;  but  I  don't  pretend  to  be  Hke 
other  men.  I  am  rather  a  graye  fellow  at  heajrt^ 
and  apt  to  look  below  the  surface  in  obserfing 
otheors— especially  of  your  sex." 

Just  as  Mr.  Trinket  had  made  this  little  speeoht 
the  pretty  Julia  herself  appeared,  and  apologis- 
ing for  intruding  on  a  tite-^-tite,  informed  her 
aunt  that  her  serrices  were  most  partieulariy 
needed  by  the  housekeeper  at  that  moment.  So, 
with  a  bow  to  Mr.  Trinket,  aunt  and  nieoe 
walked  away. 

«<  Oh,  aunty — ^I  caught  you  V*  whispered  Julia. 

'<  For  shamo,  dear  1"  said  aunty ;  <*  Mr.  Trin- 
ket is'roally  a  most  well-bred  and  intelleotaal 
young  man." 

**0f  course!"  exclaimed  Julia,  <*of  course, 
aunty  dear ;  I  think  he'd  make  a  capital  unele." 

Mr.  Trinket  strolled  back  to  his  room  tolerably 
well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done. 

**  It  was  a  desperate  awkward  start  for  me," 
he  said,  *<  talking  about  Wordsworth — I  must 
look  OYor  that  chap.  But  I  don't  think  I  turned 
it  badly  at  last  The  worst  of  those  middle-aged 
women  is,  that  they  are  so  frightfully  slow;  they 
will  prose  away  for  half  an  hour  about  a  stupid 
book,  while  a  young  one  would  hare  jumped  to 
half  a  doaen  subjects,  and  giren  you  twenty  op- 
portunities of  saying  smart  things.  I've  made 
loTO  to  fast  women  and  stupid  women,  romantic 
women  and  witty  women,  and  I've  pulled  through 
tolerably  well ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  game 
with  an  intellectual  woman,  like  this  one,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  carry  on.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  ground  she  goes  oyer — so  I  suppoae 
I'd  better  give  her  her  head,  and  let  her  take 
me  where  she  likes.  I'll  agree  to  all  she  says, 
If  she'll  only  keep  from  asking  me  those  awk- 
ward questions.  Lot  me  see— what  are  the 
names  of  those  poems  ?  The  Expedition,  I  think 
it  is — and  the  Doe  of  something — ^I'U  make  a  note 
of  them  at  all  OTents." 

And  on  his  irory  tablets  Mr.  Trinket  scribbled, 
"  Expedition,"—"  Doe." 


A  great  portion  of  Mr.  Trinket's  time  was  now 
spent  in  the  library.  Ilis  friends  were  amaxed 
at  his  sudden  taste  for  literature— all  except  Mr. 
Foxley,  who  shrewdly  suspected  the  truth  to  be 
that  Trinket  was  "  cramming"  for  his  couTersa- 
sations  with  Miss  Primrose.  It  is  certain  that 
he  heneeftnrth  showed  a  great  fondness  for  that 
lady's  society,  and  lost  no  opportnni^  of  eirea- 
lating  his  opinion  that  she  was  a  most  amiable, 
aeeomplished,  and  in  CTery  way  superior  woman. 
In  short,  it  began  to  be  whispered  among  the 
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jooDg  ladies  that  Mr.  Trinket  wee  mutteB  nith 
MiM  Primrose  ('*The  aimt,  my  dear^— oonld  yoa 
have  imagined  soeha  thingl");  vbiie  the  men 
said  that  Peroiyal  had  entered  for  the  matiimo- 
nial  stakes  for  about  the  fiftieth  time,  and  really 
at  last  seemed  likely  to  walk  otot  the  ooorse. 

Mr.  Fozley  appeared  to  be  more  delighted 
than  anybody  at  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
He  lost  no  opportonity  of  slipping  in  a  bit  of 
praise  of  Mise  Primrose  erery  time  he  talked  to 
Trinket  He  insinuated  that  he  beliered  the 
original  forty  thousand  had  grown  into  something 
eren  more  substantial,  as  the  lady  was  voiy  eco- 
nemioal,  and  had  nothing  to  spend  hermoney 
upon  except  her  wardrobe. 

«What  a  oatch  she'd  be!"  he  would  say, 
after  some  of  these  bits  of  Tolunteered  informar 
tiim. 

**Not  so  easUy  caught  as  people  might  ima- 
giBe,*'  replied  Mr.  Trinket,  who,  thinking  he  had 
imtty  well  seeored  the  game,  resolved  to  make 
it  appear  as  Taluablo  as  possible ;  «  Min  Prim- 
fose  is  an  extremely  sensible  woman,  and  has 
reftised  twenty  offers,  I'm  told." 

**  Dare  say,"  answered  Fozley,  who  did  not  in 
his  heart  beliere  that  she  had  ever  had  one, 

**  There  are  Tery  few  young  girls  that  I  should 
not  fsel  more  oonftdenee  of  suoceeding  with  than 
Miss  Primrose,"  said  Trinket. 
.    **  Tou  ought  to  know,"  remarked  the  other. 

«How  so!"  exclaimed  Trinket,  hastily. 

<*Ton'Te  had  plenty  of  experience,  I  should 
think,"  replied  Foxley,  quietly;  *<Bach  a  lady- 
killer  as  you." 

<<  Oh  i  ah  I"  assented  the  dandy,  extremely  well 
•atisfled  with  the  compliment 

"I  wish  you'd  help  am  to  a  wifo  here^"  said 
Foxley. 

"You!  what,  to  hfiss  Prim " 

«  Oh,  no—/  don't  aim  as  high  as  that  Forty 
thousand  wouldn't  have  m$;  but  flTe  thousand 
might" 

"  You  mean ,"  began  Trinket 

«I  mean  that  I  shouldn't  mind  if  I  could 
secure  Miss  Julia,  while  you — ^but  that's  not  my 
business." 

« Confound  the  fellow's  impudence !"  thought 
Trinket,  who  had  a  great  contempt  for  Foxley's 
personal  pretensions.  But  though  he  thought 
this,  he  did  not  say  it;  on  the  contrary,  he  held 
his  tongue^  and  sat  perfectly  still,  as  if  deeply 
reflecting  to  a  moment,  while  Foxl^  watched 
^m  with  his  sharp  gray  eyes,  as  if  he  eonld  read 
Us  souL  <*  Foxley,  you're  a  good  Mlowl"  he 
exclaimed  at  last,  ^'aad  I  belSere  I  may  safely 
QOBlidt  in  you." 


Mr.  Foxley  iatimatod  thai  his  eonfideaoe  would 
neter  be  riolated. 

«« To  tell  the  truth,  then,  I  do  think  of  propos- 
ing to  Miss  Primrose,  and  I  have  not  much  doubt 
of  bttng  accepted ;  but  I  don't  want  to  run  anjf 
risk.  The  lady  being  not  very  young,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  I  should  be  sul^ected  to  a  great 
deal  of  ridicule  if  I  were  to  be  x^eoted  by  her. 
I  therefore  want  to  make  quite  sure  of  what  her 
sentiments  are  toward  me,  and  if  you  will  find 
this  out  for  me,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service 
regarding  the  fair  Julia." 

"J>onel  it's  agreed!"  cried  Foxley  at  once. 

And  so  was  a  litUe  compact  made,  that  Fox^y 
should  puff  Trinket,  and  Trinket  puff  Foxley,  to 
aunt  and  niece,  and  that  each  should  aid  and 
abet  the  other  in  their  respectiye  designs  on  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  the  two  ladies. 


On  a  certain  evening,  shortly  after  the  conver- 
sation last  recorded,  it  would  have  been  amusing 
and  interesting  to  have  watched  two  little  detach- 
ments fh)m  the  main  body  of  the  company  a*- 
sembled  in  the  drawing-room  of  Primrose  HalL 

By  the  side  of  Bliss  Julia  Primrose  sat  Mr. 
Percival  Trinket,  earnestly  conversing,  and  r»> 
commending  the  personal,  moral,  and  pecuniary 
perfections  of  bis  much-loved  fViend,  Mr.  Foxlsy. 
Pretty  Julia  quietly  acquiesced  in  all  he  said— 
at  least,  she  did  not  dispute  its  truth,  but  treated 
it  as  a  matter  in  no  wise  concerning  her. 

"Are  you  considered  cold-hearted?"  asked 
Trinket 

"  I  don't  think  so— why  T"  was  the  young  lady's 
response. 

"You  seem  very  insenrible  to  devotion,"  said 
Trinket 

"8ir!"  exclaimed  Julia,  in  surprise;  for  she 
thoui^t  that  if  this  were  the  prelude  to  a  deol^ 
ration,  it  was  rather  an  abrupt  one,  and  not  ex- 
actly respectful. 

"Pray  forgive  me— indeed,  dear  Miss  Julia, 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pain  than  to  offend 
you,"  said  Trinket,  in  humble  tones. 

Julia  bowed  gracefully,  to  hint  that  he  was 
for^ven — and  to  say  truth,  (much  as  we  regret 
to  have  to  record  it,)  she  had  conceived  just  the 
slightest  ^pffMiAanf  in  the  worid  for  the  wil^hunt- 
ing  dandy.  Not  that  she  was  by  any  mean*  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  offer  of  his  hand ;  but  she 
ooold  not  have  made  her  reAisal  of  it  very  harsh. 

<•  Yon  must  be  awart  of  the  devotion  I  i«fer 
to,"  continued  Trinket  "  You  cannot  but  per- 
oeive  the  eonstaney  irith  which  your  ereiy  wish 
is  sought  to  be  antiolpated— the  eagcmees  with 
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wMoh  the  iMwt  glanot  firom  you  is  Mraght— the 
deTOtion  with  which  you  are  followed " 

<<  Pardon  me  for  interruptiiig  you,"  said  Julia, 
*<lnit  I  really  am  unufed  to  thia  eloquence,  Mr. 
Trinket  Am  I  to  suppose—"  here  poor  Julia 
got  nerrous,  ''that  you — ^that  this  is  a  declara- 
tion r 

«*  It  if  a  declaration — I  feel  that  I  may  call  it 
so— of  the  ardor  with  which  you  are  loved  by  my 
good  friend  Foxley." 

Julia  almost  screamed  with  surprise. 

<<  Mr.  Foxley  I''  she  exclaimed ;  and  then  in  an 
instant  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  affair  seised  her 
thoughts— the  absurdity  of  her  mistake — ^the  still 
greater  absurdity  of  Foxley  proposing  by  de- 
puty— ^the  orerwhelming  absurdity  of  Foxley 
thinking  of  gaining  her  heart — ^it  was  too  much ; 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  Trinket,  and  the  surprise  of  CYory 
one  else  in  the  room. 

«  What's  the  joke?"  <*Do  toll  I"  was  heard 
on  all  sides. 

'<  It*s  far  too  good  for  general  circulation — ^we 
will  keep  it  to  ourselves,"  replied  Trinket,  rising, 
and  moTing  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and 
trying  to  look  like  a  wit,  who  has  just  said  some- 
thing olerer. 

fle  was  yery  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Foxley,  who 
quietly  whispered — 

<*  It*s  all  right — ^you  may  go  in  and  win ;  she's 
sore  to  have  you." 

Trinket  was  delighted;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
make  up  a  very  sad  face  as  he  told  Foxley  that 
hit  news  was  loss  favorable,  for  ho  greatly  feared 
that  Mr.  Foxley  stood  no  chance  with  Miss 
Julia. 

'*  All  right — better  luck  next  time,"  said  Fox- 
ley, who  was  a  philosopher — or  something  else, 
which  we  may  discover  by-and-bye. 

Mr.  Trinket  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
seizing  on  a  seat  next  to  Miss  Primrose,  and  of 
securing  a  little  under-toned  conversation  with 
that  lady.  AiVhat  the  words  were  which  passed 
between  them,  must  be  forever  locked  in  their 
own  hearts.  SufiEice  it  to  say  that  while  BIr. 
Trinket  hesitated  a  great  deal.  Miss  Primrose 
Unshed  still  more ;  that  Mr.  Trinket  was  not  re- 
ftised — very  much  the  contrary — but  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Primrose,   the  lady*8  brother,   for  his 

consent 

«  •  •  «  « 

"  A  little  private  conversation  with  me  ?"  said 
Mr.  Primrose,  next  morning,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest from  Trinket.  <*  Certainly,  my  dear  sir — 
oome  along !  Pve  got  one  little  room  that  I  do 
keep  to  myself,  and  we'll  have  our  chat  there." 


'<  What  the  deuce  can  he  want?"  thouf^t  the 
old  gentleman,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  room. 
**I  wonder  whether  he  is  going  to  borrow  my 
money,  sell  me  a  horse,  or  propose  for  my  daugh- 
ter ?  I  don't  mind  either  of  the  two  first ;  but 
the  last — an  entirely  different  pair  of  <tope' 
altogether." 

They  entered  the  snug  little  room  reserved  by 
Mr.  Primrose  for  his  own  especial  use  and  retire- 
ment, and  took  their  seats  in  a  couple  of  luzur 
rious  arm-chairs  placed  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place. 

Now  it  may  be  a  prejudice  on  our  part,  but  it 
certainly  does  strike  us  that  there  are  few  situa- 
tions so  unpleasant  as  that  of  being  titt-d-UU 
with  an  old  gentleman  to  whom  you  are  obliged 
to  declare  your  matrimonial  intentions  toward 
his  niece,  or  his  daughter,  or  his  word,  or  his 
sister.  You  have  the  perfect  certainty  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  character — a  kind 
of  respectable  burglar,  with  designs  on  the 
family  property.  You  are  expected  to  lay  bare 
your  prospects  as  well  as  your  heart-^yonr  pe- 
cuniary affairs  as  well  as  your  personal  feelings. 
You  must  on  no  account  resent  as  an  insult  any 
questions,  however  impertinent,  touching  your 
character  or  your  finances.  You  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  rough  questions  and  give  smooth 
answers ;  to  be  considered,  if  not  absolutely  pro- 
nounced, a  humbug;  and  to  beg  as  a  favor,  that 
which  you  fed  you  have  a  right  to  demand— the 
lady's  heart — seeing  that  she  has  already  con- 
sented to  bestow  it  on  yon. 

Percival  Trinket  knew  all  about  this,  for  he  had 
been  <*back-parlored"  (as  it  is  expressively 
termed)  fifty  times  before.  But  his  experience  did 
not  supply  him  with  an  extra  degree  of  firmness ; 
because  hitherto  his  appearances  in  his  present 
character  had  been  dead  failures.  He  hod  never 
gone  satisfactorily  through  the  cross-question- 
ings—hod  always  been  found  wanting — had  never 
gained  the  needful  consent  It  is  true,  that  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  had  some  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  a  man  will  not  take  quite  so  much 
trouble  about  his  spinster-sister,  atatii  forty,  as 
about  his  daughter  or  niece,  aged  twenty.  Still 
there  was  enough  of  the  disagreeable  in  the  in- 
terview to  make  him  wish  himself  heartily  well 
through  it 

'*!  have  oome  to  consult  you  on  a  subject 
deeply  affecting  my  own  happineas  and  that  of 
a  near  relative  of  your  own,  sir,"  he  began. 

*<  It's  not  the  money  or  the  horse,"  thought  the 
old  gentleman;  '*it*s  my  daughter."  But  he 
only  bowed,  and  Trinket  proceeded. 

<(  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  expa- 
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tiate  on  the  Tirtaes  and  exoellenoes  of  BiGm  Prim- 
roie,  to  one  who  most  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  yonnelf.  Suffice  it  to  uj,  that  they 
haTe  80  completely  captivated  me,  that  I  am 
here  at  her  request  to  beg  jour  sanction  to  pur 
union.'' 

**  The  devil  jpu  are !"  said  old  Primrose,  ut- 
terly scared  by  the  fellow's  coolness.  «**Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir;  I  don't  intend  my 
daughter  to  marry — *' 

"Your  daughter,  tax  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  my  daughter,"  growled  the 
old  man,  indignant  at  the  internq>tion. 

*<Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir — all  a  mistake — it 
was  wi^  regard  to  your  sitter  that  I  was  address- 
ing you." 

«<  My  sister  I  Phew !"  said  the  old  gentieman, 
with  a  long  whisUe,  and  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  **  My  sister ! — ^my  dear  young  gentie- 
man, I  can  only  say  that  you  are  heartily  wel- 
eom<»  to  her;  and  as  I  know  positiTely  that  she 
has  been  dreadftdly  in  want  of  a  husband  for 
these  last  twenty  years,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  taking  her  off  my  hands." 

<«  ReaUy,  sir—"  began  Trinket,  feeling  rather 
offended,  and  a  littie  bit  disconcerted. 

«« Well,  well !  seriously  I  wish  you  joy,"  sud 
the  old  gentieman,  ohuckUng  in  spite  of  himseUl 
«I  only  hope  you've  got  money,  for  your  own 
sake,  as  you  wont  find  the  interest  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  much  to  keep  house  on." 

"The  interest  of  tDhat,  sir?"  cried  Trinket, 
almost  shocked  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is  preosely 
my  good  sister's  fortune,"  said  the  old  gentieman. 

Trinket  fait  giddy  and  sick. 

'*  There's  some  mistake,"  he  said,  &intiy. 


'< Mistake!  Pray,  sir,  what  didjoa  think  my 
sister's  fortune  to  be  7"  inquired  Mr.  Primrose. 
•'  Forty  tiiousandl"  replied  Trinket 
"Hal  hal  somebody  has  added  the  cypher,  I 
see.  .  Now,  you  must  excuse  me,  young  gentie- 
maUf  but  you  are  what  you  *  fast  men'  of  the 
present  day  call  egregiously  *8old,'  and  upon  my 
life,  it  serves  you  right.     I  wish  you  good  day. 


sir. 


*» 


So  saying,  Mr.  Primrose  left  the  room. 

Cannot  we  imagine  the  wretched  appearance 
of  the  unhappy  Trinket  ?  Like  a  reveler  the  day 
after  the  feast— like  a  dramatist,  whose  piece 
has  been  damned — like  a  blaokleg,  who  has  laid 
on  the  wrong  color— a  turf-man,  who  has  backed 
the  wrong  horse— he  waa  undoubtedly  and  com- 
pletely sold. 

To  stay  another  hour  in  the  house  would  have 
been  impossible,  but  to  go  without  having  ven- 
geance on  the  lying  Fqxley,  would  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  Alas!  Foxley  had  already 
started  home,  and  only  left  a  littie  AiUsf-dbux 
for  Trinket,  in  these  words — 

"  Ton  did  me  about  the  bay  filly ;  I  detenmned 
to  serve  you  out,  and  I've  done  so.  Did  you  thfav 
/was  such  a  sap  as  to  expect  to  get  Julia  T  Not  a 
bit  of  it  t  I  only  wanted  to  make  you  propose  for 
m«,  so  as  to  shut  you  out  of  it  for  yourself.  Good 
bye !  the  estates  are  not  entailed,  and  Julia  will 
have  close  on  ten  thousand  a  year ;  and  she  wot 
a  littie  partial  to  yourself.  You  wont  try  to  get 
to  windward  of  me  again,  I  ftmcy. 

"Yours  ever,  T.  F." 

•  •  •  «  » 

Trinket  slept  at  his  own  lodgings  that  nig^t 
Miss  Primrose  is  convinced  of  the  innate  and 
complete  worthlessness  of  the  male  sex. 


TO     EARTH. 
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BaAB  her  lighUy,  Earth,  oh,  lightiy ! 

Strew  thy  joys  within  her  wigr, 
For,  her  smiles  that  beam  so  brightiy, 

Are  but  lent  for  thy  array. 
From  her  bofiom  keep  the  sorrow 

That  the  heart  so  early  fears ; 
Bend  her  sweeter  thcvghts  eaeh 

She  was  nevtr  bom  ibr  tears! 

Thou  wilt  boar  the  stately  maiden, 
As  if  thou  wert  sll  her  own— 

With  the  gems  of  lightness  laden, 
And  a  ibrm  to  gtaoe  a  titnaa: 


Thou  wilt  cast  thy  pity  o'er  her, 
As  she  soomfnlly  sweeps  on— 

For  thou  knowest  that  before  her, 
Is  thy  Grief  to  meet  her  gone ! 

But  my  Lily,  meekly  dwelling 

In  the  glsde  far  from  thy  glare. 
Has  no  heart  with  paraion  swelliDg, 

Nor  a  erown  of  pride  to  bear. 
Let  thy  sorrows  pass  her  blindly. 

In  her  simple  loveliness-^ 
Xkeai  her  kindly,  Iara^  oh,  Unily, 

Vsr  her  misrioB  is  to  Uess ! 
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Com«|  mmriner,  down  to  the  de«p  with  me !— Soro.     i 

El  Mando  eet  poeo;  digo  qae  el  Mando  no  est  tan 
ftiade  come  dice  el  vnlgo. — CHBitTOVAL  Color. 

**  Madam,  the  world  is  a  small  place ;  I  say 
the  world  is  not  so  large  as  the  Tulgar  suppose." 
These  were  the  words  of  the  famous  Genoese 
pilot,  addressed  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago;  and  what  he 
then  declared,  in  one  sense,  we  maj  now  assert, 
in  another.  We  have  latterly  been  reducing  the 
thick  rotundity  of  the  earth  by  steam,  and  we 
are  now  about  to  tie  the  ends  of  it  together  with 
a  bit  of  electrio  wire,  bringing  the  four  great 
oontinents  within  a  couple  of  hours  of  each  other, 
so  to  speak.  The  other  day,  it  sounded  very 
strange  in  the  ears  of  the  English,  when  the 
minister  got  up  in  parliament,  in  the  evening, 
and  announced  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
died  in  St  Petorsburgh,  that  day  at  noon.  And 
it  is  also  a  rather  striking  fact  that  the  EngliBh 
war-minister  hears  eyery  hour  from  the  two 
camps  before  Sebastopol.  But  greater  things 
still  are  about  to  become  fact^,  and  produce 
many  changes  in  the  conditions  of  human 
society. 

Copper,  cine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  three 
most  wonderful  demiourgoi — the  Three  Kings  of 
Electricity,  and  the  Magi  of  Magnetism.  Brontes, 
Stegropes,  and  the  naked-limbed  Pyracmon,  manu- 
factured the  thunder,  once  upon  a  time,  at  Lipari. 
Add,  copper,  and  zinc,  are  the  chief  makers  of 
the  modem  lightning.  And  these  last  are 
Cyclops,  as  well  as  the  former ;  for  their  yision 
is  a  circular  and  singular  sort  of  thing — no  yision 
at  all,  in  fact,  if  not  circular — ^that  is  to  say,  cir- 
cuitous. The  precious  metals,  after  all,  are 
copper  and  zinc.  The  royalty  of  gold  and  silver 
is  abrogated.  The  plebeian  minerals  are  pre- 
paring to  challenge  a  controlling  positiop,  and  to 
republicanlze  the  world.  Their  offispring  is  the 
Electric  Telegraph. 

Our  American  telegraph  system  is  about  eleven 
years  old.  It  might  have  been  fifty— H>r  thirty- 
five,  at  least  The  scheme  of  sending  messages 
by  electricity,  is  dated  sixty  or  seventy  years 
shioe.  In  1797,  Loneard  transmitted  signals  by 
that  means;  and  about  the  same  time^  Betan- 
oonrt,  naing  a  Leyden  jar  and  wire,  sent  signals 
a  diftanoe  of  twenty-fix  miles..   Arthur  Young, 


the  agricultural  traveler,  says  that  Lomond,  a 
Parisian,  used  to  send  messages  to  all  the  rooms 
of  his  house  by  the  electric  apparatus — ten  years 
before  Betancourt  practiced.  But  the  world  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Dane,  Oerstead,  whose 
discovery  formed  an  era  in  this  electric  science. 
He  was  the  finder  of  magnetic  electricity — that 
is,  the  plan  of  charging  a  piece  of  steel  with 
electricity,  by  means  of  a  wire,  from  a  battery, 
so  that  the  steel  could,  at  one  moment,  be  turned 
into  a  magnet,  and,  the  next,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  circuit,  changed  to  dead  steel  again;  a 
manoBuvre  by  which  motion  is  produced  in  a 
needle,  and  thus  intelligence  marked  at  any  dis- 
tance. This  discovery  was  made  thirty-fivo 
years  ago;  and  men  began  to  work  out  the 
theory.  In  1828,  a  Frenchman,  named  Fravoi- 
lot,  proposed  that  a  telegraph,  should  be  made 
from  Paris  to  Brussels.  In  1882,  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Morse,  had  mastered  his  plan,  and  in 
1837,  took  out  a  patent  for  it  In  1814,  the  first 
telegraph  in  the  United  States  was  laid  between 
Washington  and  Boltimore^ — a  distance  of  for^ 
miles ;  congress  having  made  a  grant  of  $30,000 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  next  two  years,  the 
wires  were  laid  on  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Wilmington.  Other  lines  followed  in  suc- 
cession, and  we  have  now  a  length  of  42,000 
miles  traversed  by  the  speed  of  electro-mag- 
netism. 

When  men  got  land  telegraphs,  they  began  to 
think  of  sea  telegraphs.  Five  years  ago,  a  tele- 
graph was  proposed  to  run  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  at  the  bottom  of  those  straits,  that  had 
witnessed  for  ages  such  on  amount  of  storm  and 
warfare  between  the  rival  realms  of  England  and 
France.  Men  of  enthusiastio  temperament  hailed 
the  project  with  effusion  and  a  power  of  happy 
prophecies ;  and  the  men  of  practical  common 
sense  and  caution,  shook  their  heads  at  those 
enthusiasts,  and  smiled  in  grim  superiority  when 
the  first  cable  broke,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
electricity  would  not  run  freely.  It  was  found, 
in  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  swathing  power 
of  twisted  and  tarred  hemp,  the  salt-water  got 
to  the  wires  and  damaged  the  subtile  current 
Many  beUeved  that  the  submarine  idea  was  at 
an  end.  But  the  world  moves,  nevertheless. 
Nature  is  never  nnikithf ul  to  the  law  of  progress. 
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She  had  somctlimg  better  than  hemp  and  tar  for 
the  use  of  telegraph  cables ;  as  if  the  had  fore- 
seen the  difficulty.  This  was  gutta-percha,  which 
had  just  been  found  out  Ererj  new  thing,  how- 
erer  small,  discorered  in  the  economy  of  creation, 
is  not  alone  good  in  itself,  but  has  in  it  a  possi- 
bility of  changing,  by  collateral  effect  and  coin- 
cidence, the  face  of  the  world.  None  recognized 
the  real  Talue  of  that  vegetable  excrement  till 
men  wanted  to  run  lightning  trains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  French  and  English  then  found 
out  the  'drtue  which  lives  in  that  same  substance^ 
gutta-percha.  They  got  four  copper  wires,  not 
much  stouter  than  pin-wire,  and  enclosed  them 
in  a  coating  of  that  article,  and  found  that  the 
electricity  was  conducted  untouched  by  moisture. 
The  four,  each  as  thick  as  a  pipe-stem,  were 
bound  round  with  tarred  hemp,  and  that  again 
swathed  with  iron  wire.  The  whole,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  then  galvanized. 
This  last  is  to  prevent  rust ;  and  one  may  fancy 
the  cable,  as  it  lay  down  in  its  bed,  para- 
phrasing Sancho  Pania's  apostrophe  to  sleep, 
and  saying,  **mj  blessing  on  the  man  who 
first  iDvented  galvanism ;  it  covers  one  all  over, 
like  a  cloak." 

In  September,  1861,  twenty-four  miles  of  line 
were  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais.  Afterward 
a  cable  was  extended  firom  Calais  to  Ostend,  and 
another  from  London  to  the  Hague.  Then  they 
began  to  deposit  the  wires  in  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, between  England  and  Ireland.  Another 
great  submarine  telegraph  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  governments  of  France  and  Sardinia,  from 
Marseilles  to  Speizia,  and  thence  by  way  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  to  the  African  dependencies 
of  France.  This  line  is  very  far  advanced,  and 
about  280  miles  of  it  will  bo  under  water.  One 
would  think  it  were  easier  to  run  a  cable  fh>m 
Gibraltar  across  to  Algiers.  But  Spain  lies 
round  that  rock ;  and  Spain  is  a  bad  conductor 
of  the  electricity  of  progress,  to  or  from  the  rest 
of  Europe.  When  the  communication  with  Africa 
■hall  be  complete,  England  means  to  carry  a 
telegraphic  lino  to  Egypt,  and  tlicnce  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  her  Ea»t  Indian  possessions. 
During  the  progress  of  the  dilatory  war  in  the 
Crimea,  the  British  have  laid  down  a  telegraph, 
800  miles  long,  from  Bnlaklava  to  Varna,  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Euxine ;  and  by  means 
of  this,  the  government  at  home  may  hear  hourly 
accounts  of  the  weather  at  Sebastopol,  and  the 
same  old  story  of  the  siege. 

These  are  all  great  facts  and  undertakings. 
But  a  greater  is  now  in  progress.  A  tunnel  for 
the  intellect  is  about  to  be  bnilt  under  the  At- 


lantic. The  New  Tork,  Newfoundland,  and  Lon- 
don Telegraph  Company,  combined  with  the 
Transatlantic  Company,  of  English  and  French 
capitalists,  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  laying 
down  a  submarine  line,  which  will  bring  us  into 
almost  hourly  contact  with  the  old  fatherlands 
and  motherlands.  This  mighty  scheme  has  been 
talked  of  for  four  or  five  years  past ;  and  the  suo- 
cessftil  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  sea  lines  has 
boon  an  encouragement  for  the  projectors.  The 
directors  of  the  American  Company  are  Messrs. 
Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Tyler,  Cyrus  Field,  Mar- 
shal 0.  Roberts,  and  Chandler  White;  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  White  being  President  and  Tice- 
President  of  it. 

The  route  of  the  line  is  marked  between  New- 
foundland and  Galway,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  is  about  1,C80  miles  in  length.  From 
Newfoundland  it  is  to  run  down  to  Prince  Edwara 
Island  and  New  Brunswick ;  and  so  on  to  New 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  states.  The  line 
from  Cape  Tormentine,  in  Newfoundland,  to  St 
John's,  New  Bnmswick,  is  about  700  miles  long ; 
and  part  of  it  will,  of  course,  pass  under  the 
waters  that  divide  the  above  named  colonies. 

Near  two  years  ago  the  American  Company 
began  to  arrange  the  preliminaries.  On  apply- 
ing to  the  colonial  government  of  Newfoundland, 
the  blue-nose  authorities  of  that  place — the 
genume  codfish  aristocracy  of  the  new-world— 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  cosmogony  in 
general.  They  gave  the  company  a  lease  of  the 
line  for  fifty  years ;  100  square  miles  of  land — 
(50  now,  and  the  rest  on  the  completion  of  the 
enterprise ;)  the  interest  on  £50,000  sterlings  and 
£5,000  in  hand  to  help  them  in  opening  a  way 
through  the  swampy  and  tangled  wilderness  of 
the  island.  Prince  Edward  Island  also  gave 
them  a  charter  and  1,000  acres  of  land;  and  in 
Now  Brunswick,  they  purchased  a  grant  pre- 
viously obtained.  The  British  government  sanc- 
tioned all  this ;  and  then  the  company  proceeded 
to  engage  with  Mr.  Morse  as  the  electric  operator 
in  the  great  business. 

These  things  arranged,  a  steamer  was  sent  to 
Newfoundland  with  engineers,  who,  on  their  ar- 
rival, hired  laborers,  and  set  hundreds  of  them 
to  work  in  making  a  track  through  the  island ; 
while  mineralogists  went  about  with  their  ham- 
mers, to  pick  and  choose  their  fifty  square  miles, 
wherever  the  grant  should  be  found  most  profita- 
ble. They  found  a  couple  of  coal  mines,  a  cop- 
per mine,  a  lead  mine,  and  quarries  of  slate  and 
alabaster,  promising  wonderfU  profits  at  a  future 
'  day,  when  railwiyya  and  harbon  ahaU  enable 
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fhem  to  derelop  the  resources  of  tlie  place.  In 
ft  few  months,  the  path  of  the  wires  will  have 
iMen  hewn,  burnt,  and  bridged,  through  the 
heui  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  in  a  few  more,  the 
poBts  will  be  set  and  the  wires  laid  along,  singing 
to  all  the  winds  of  the  hyperborean  hearen,  an 
Eolian  song  of  science,  and  writing  till  the  afore- 
Huid  sulphuric  acid,  copper  and  zinc,  shall  begin 
their  weird  and  wonderful  chemistry  by  sea  and 
land. 

The  cable  which  is  to  creep  and  wind  along 
the  ocean  abysses — the  great  authentic  Sea-Ser- 
ptnt  of  the  Atlantic — is  to  have  six  wires,  and 
win  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  cost 
of  making  it  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  expense  is  considered  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  expected  returns  of  the  line ;  for 
some  have  calculated  the  latter  at  oxer  sixty-five 
minionB  of  dollars  per  annum — at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  every  ten  words.  This 
would  be  an  enormous  income;  as  astonishing 
in  a  mercantile  way,  as  the  line  itself  in  a  scien- 
tilic  one.  Altogether,  it  seems  a  case  in  which 
liie  largest  kind  of  hopes  and  speculations  are 
BOt  out  of  character.  The  weight  of  this  Sea- 
Sarpent— certainly  prefigured  in  the  Oriental 
Ifythology,  by  that  snake  which  goes  round  the 
l^be,  and  holds  his  tail  in  his  mouth — will  be 
eight  tons  to  the  mile,  or  thirteen  thousand  tons 
on  the  whole  route.  So  that  it  would  require 
about  half  a  dozen  great  steamships  to  lay  it 
down.  But,  curiously  enough,  there  is  now  on 
the  stocks,  in  England,  a  ship  which  could  do  the 
thing  singly,  and  at  one  trip.  This  vessel  is  to 
bo  over  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
twenty  thousand  tons  burden.  It  is  to  be  an- 
other sea  monster — a  leviathan  afloat — a  thing 
able  to  defy  the  worst  tempests  and  surges  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  beat  anything  of  the  kind  at  sea,  in 
making  safe,  cheap,  rapid,  and  profitable  voy- 
ages. It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence,  if  this 
huge  ship  were  employed  to  inaugurate  the  light- 
ning telegraph  of  the  Atlantic. 

Por  some  time  it  was  feared  the  bod  of  that 
ocean  was  too  rough  and  too  much  exposed  to 
evxrents  to  let  the  cable  have  any  "snug  lying*' 
in  it — especially  toward  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland.  But  the  apprehension  was  unfoimded. 
In  the  summer  of  1853,  Lieut.  Bcrryman,  in  the 
Dolphin,  was  employed  by  our  government  in 
sounding  the  ocean  in  the  track  of  the  proposed 
route ;  and  Lieut.  Maury  states  that  the  ground 
between  Galway  and  Cape  Tormcntine  is  almost 
a  plain,  for  over  1600  miles,  having  a  gentle 
slope  from  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  shallowest, 
to  tiie  Irish  coast,  where  it  is  from  1500  to  2000 
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fkthoms  deep — say  about  two  miles  or  so.  He 
states  that  it  is  a  place  apparently  made  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  sub-marine  tele- 
graph ;  for  there  are  no  currents  to  strain  the 
cable  or  bring  icebergs  with  their  migratory 
boulders  down  on  it  Berryman  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  quanUUes  of  matter  which,  examined 
by  the  microscope,  were  found  to  consist  of  shells 
so  minute  as  to  be  undistiuguishable  to  the  eye. 
They  were  perfect  and  unmixed  with  sand,  gra- 
vel, or  other  substance — showing  that  where 
these  dead  shells  fell,  there  did  they  rest,  undis- 
turbed by  any  current  in  the  serene  depths  of 
the  ocean.  Science  has  very  favorably  pro- 
nounced on  this  proposed  route,  which  would  lie 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  grand  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

This  flashing  of  intelligence  through  the  great 
deep,  in  a  tube  or  cable,  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
innovation  of  the  age.  But  something  mon^ 
wonderful  still  has  been  talked  of,  in  this  con- 
nection, having  good  scientific  argument  to 
countenance  it;  and  that  is,  the  dispensing  witli 
the  cable !  a  proposition  calculated  at  first  sight 
to  leave  all  our  ideas  of  the  matter  pretty  much 
at  sea.  But,  both  earth  and  water  are  conduc- 
tors of  electricity ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
spaces  of  these  elements  lying  like  gaps  in  the 
circuit  of  the  wires,  have,  as  it  were,  safely 
guidedand  conducted  the  fleeting  principle  to 
the  severed  ends  of  the  wire.  A  wire  has  been 
carried  to  the  bank  of  a  sb'eam,  broken  and 
buried  in  it ;  another  has  beeen  laid  down  on  the 
opposite  bank,  pointing  to  the  first,  carried  on  to 
a  spot  a  little  farther,  then  bent  back  to  the 
stream  and  another  gap  left  in  returning.  And 
yet  when  the  circuit  was  formed,  it  was  found 
that  electricity  lived  all  round,  as  if  the  wire.^ 
had  not  been  severed  at  all.  An  interval  of 
earth  was,  in  the  same  way,  found  to  fiimish  a 
connection.  This  is  truly  amazing ;  and  a  man 
asks  in  vain  what  it  is  that  keeps  the  current 
from  scattering  and  going  astray  in  the  blind, 
dark  mass  of  matter.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  led  people  to  think  that  the  electric 
fluid  could  go  guideless  through  a  sea  as  well  as 
a  river,  and  to  propose  a  powerful  battery  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  corresponding  to 
another  on  the  European  side,  in  order  to  test 
the  analogy.  But  nothing  has  come  of  this  as 
yet;  and  certainly  it  is  an  undertaking  calcu- 
lated to  daunt  the  boldest  speculator.  For, 
however  the  electric  principle  may  make  its  way 
through  a  small  space  of  earth  or  calm  water,  it 
is  highly  probably  it  would  not  go  right  in  the 
midst  of  ikt  turbulent  storms  and  currents  of  the 
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ooeftXL  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  some 
law  of  magnetism  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
which  even  those  vast  waters  of  the  Atlantic  may 
be  coerced  into  a  condition  of  subserviency  to 
the  telegraph  system. 

Meantime,  we  see  novelty  and  wonder  enoogh, 
in  the  telegraph,  as  we  have  it,  and  we  may  pre- 
pare to  witness  the  most  important  results  oi  its 
operation,  all  over  the  civilized  world.  We  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  in  almost  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  great  ports,  capitals  and  marts  of 
the  old  continents.  Our  merchants,  before  they 
go  on  change,  wiU  have  heard  of  the  state  of 
stocks,  crops  and  markets,  in  London,  Liverpool^ 
Marseilles,  Hamburgh,  Constantinople,  Alexan- 
dria, Trieste  and  other  places,  and  will  be  thus 
enabled  to  make  their  decisions,  send  their  orders 
or  countermand  them.  They  can  thus  infuse 
an  element  of  certainty  into  their  speculations 
which  must  largely  multiply  all  the  energies  of 
commerce. 

Again,  the  flashing  of  general  intelligence  will 
be  truly  sublime.  Every  morning — ^nay,  every 
morning  and  evening — ^we  shall  hear  how  the 
sovereigns,  ministers  and  great  armies  of  Europe 
are  working  out  the  destinies  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  shall  have  daily  accounts  of  the 
Crimean  battles,  sieges,  fortunes — ^the  movem^its 
too  of  the  sea-squadrons  and  the  daily  jugglery 
of  the  conferences.  If  *<  the  astonished  Euzine 
hear  the  Baltic  roar,"  we  shall  hear  them  both 
roar  together.  Europe  will  be  brought  so  near 
that  we  shall  forget  the  Atlantic,  and  fSeuicy  we 
are  only  one  huge  family,  after  all,  crushed 
amicably  together  by  a  sort  of  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure. We  shaU  regularly  know  what  was  said 
in  the  English  parliament  as  soon  as  we  can  have 
the  arguments  in  congress.  If  Louis  Napoleon 
be  again  fired  at,  as  of  course  iie  must,  (Louis 
Philippe  was  fired  at  ten  or  twelve  times,)  we 
shall  be  wondering  at  the  news  simultaneously 
with  the  grim  Suburb  of  8t  Anthony  and  the 
Cockneys  of  London.  We  shall  Lear  of  the  new 
potato-rot  in  Connemara,  and  the  birth  of  Abdul 
Mecyid's  forty-third  child,  before  either  is  a  day 
old;  and  have,  in  six  hours,  the  turning  of  the 
first  sod  for  the  great  Suez  canal,  together  with 
the  three  hours'  historical  speech  of  the  American 
consul,  and  the  great  effect  at  that  part  where 
he  paraphrased  the  Egyptian  address  of  Napo- 
leon to  his  army,  and  said,  <*  Directors  and  £n- 
gineers  of  the  great  Isthmian  Water-way,  forty 
ages  look  down  on  you  firom  the  summits  of  yon- 
der pyramids  I"  And  along  with  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  may  grow  a  little  extravagant, 
and  fancy  how  a  fsust  coming  from  France  throng^ 


London  would  reach  us  five  hours  before  the 
John  Bulls  could  have  it !  The  soluUon  of  the 
conundrum  would,  of  course,  be,  that  as  the 
Britons  see  the  sun  before  us,  when  it  is  noon 
with  them  it  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  **  morning, 
bright  morning,  good  morning,"  with  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America,  big  and  little. 

What  a  number  and  variety  of  speculations 
and  fancies  arise  with  the  idea  of  such  a  change — 
all  striking  the  imagination  with  a  sense  of 
strangeness  and  oddity.  And  how  funny  and 
exciting,  to  hear  a  man  here  in  this  city  say  at 
breakfast,  journal  in  hand — that  is,  in  a  home; 
not  at  an  elegant  table  d'hote  where  people  bolt 
their  vittles  first  and  then,  themselves — say  at 
breakfast :  **  HaUo,  Jones  climed  the  great  pyra- 
mid, yesterday,  the  American  flag  in  one  hand 
and  something  like  a  bottle  in  the  other ;  just 
like  him  I  The  Sultan,  I  see,  dined  last  evening 
with  the  Commodore,  on  board  the  Niagara,  and 
drank  the  health  of  Sam,  taking  him  to  be  the 
president;  great  hilarity  on  the  occasion;  no 
doubt  Abdul's  a  Enow  Nothing — ha,  hal  En- 
glish consols  down  ian  dghth  since  the  news  of 
the  check  at  Perekop,  yesterday  morning. 
American  stocks — ^hum,  ha;  steady;  Pennsylva- 
nia, ha,  hum ;  pretty  fair.  Sebastopol.  Another 
tortie  last  night;  weather  foggy.  Confound 
Sebastopol  I    I'm  sick  of  it" 

No  doubt,  the  rumors  of  ihe  world  will  hum 
loudly  to  the  shocks  of  that  beneficent  lightning, 
and  the  thoughts  of  our  free,  impetuous  people, 
already  so  very  wide  awake,  will  become  trebly 
restless,  comprehensive  and  enterprising.  The 
other  three  quarters  of  the  world  will  be  brought 
within  our  own  inclosure,  as  it  were;  Europe 
shall  become  our  wash-pot ;  over  Asia  we  shall 
oast  out  our  shoe.  The  neighborhoods  of  our 
forefathers  were  their  villages  and  townships ;  of 
our  fathers  their  countries  and  their  states. 
Ours  will  soon  be,  all  creation :  we  shall  survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru 

With  talking  of  the  Seine  and  Hellespont, 
The  Ooral  moantains  and  the  river  Nile.  . 

A  newspaper  must  soon  be  a  map  of  the  worlds 
an  Imago  Mundiy  the  like  of  which  Cardinal 
Aliaco  never  wrote  and  Columbus  never  flushed 
over.  Our  themes  of  didly  interest  will  be  vastly 
multiplied,  and  the  short  telegraphic  paragraph 
must  take  the  place  of  lengthened  reports,  state- 
ments and  so  forth.  News  must  be  packed  close 
that  comes  from  the  four  divisions  of  the  globe 
every  day,  and  is  made  stale  the  next  by  the 
crowding  intelligences.  The  editorials  must 
grow  short  They  must  not  ^rawl  so  much, 
and  the  thought  must  come  out  like  muscle,  in 
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the  old  Spartan  fashion.  The  world  will  scarcely 
haye  time  to  read  any  conunents  on  facts.  And 
yet|  comment  and  speculation,  conreyed  through 
whaterer  channels,  will  then  be  more  necessary 
than  erer  to  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful ;  and 
those  who  gather  results  from  under  the  people's 
fbet,  point  out  the  tcftidencies  of  progress  and 
take  up  their  prophetic  parables  aboTe  the  crowd, 
will  have  themes,  encouragements,  audiences, 
which  none  of  their  precursors  in  that  line  haTe 
erer  had.  With  the  widening  of  the  arena  of 
intelligence,  newspapers  must  be  increased  in 
number,  with  a  higher  and  broader  scope  of 
speoulation.  The  world  is  growing  more  popu- 
lous in  great  subjects,  and  menV  minds  will  be 
roused  to  find  themselves  so  closely  interested  in 
moyements  which  work  miracles,  as  it  wore,  in 
matter,  and  tend  to  reyolutionize  the  old  order  of 
society.  People  will  grow  familiar  with  what 
they  find  under  the  telegraph  headings ;  and  a 
feeling  of  curiosity,  followed  by  one  of  commer- 
cial interest,  will  make  us  all  what  mere  senti- 
ment and  chiyalry  will  fail  in — that  is,  make  us 
oosmopolite.  Influences  and  considerations  of 
mutual  trade  will  bring  us  into  fraternizing  re- 
lations with  the  peoples  of  other  countries — our 
•wn  blood  relations — and  in  this  way,  the  ends 
•f  our  republicanism  wiU  be  certainly  brought 
about  in  time. 

Erery  day  s^e  new  discovery  is  made  either 
in  the  principle  or  practice  of  electro-magnetism. 
We  read  of  a  Swede,  who  found  out  a  mode  of 
making  a  single  wire  the  means  of  carrying  out 
and  bringing  home  the  current,  and  the  genius 
of  Italy  has  been  at  work  in  perfecting  the  prac- 
tice of  the  telegraph.  The  Chevalier  Bonelli, 
director  of  the  government  telegraphs  of  Sar- 
dinia, has  converted  the  track  of  a  railway 
into  a  lightning  conductor,  and  perfected  a  plan 
of  shooting  intelligence  from  a  flying  train,  back 
to  any  of  the  stations  left  behind,  or  forward  to 
those  trains  that  may  be  approaching — however 
great  the  distance  or  speed  of  these  last!  The 
Chevalier  generates  his  electricity  in  a  portable 
machine — ^but  the  manner  is  not  yet  made  public. 
By  means  of  his  plan,  a  train  can  be  stopped  by 
a  message  from  behind,  and  the  collision  of 
trains  coming  in  opposite  directions  is  admirably 
guarded  against.  This  innovation  will  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  the  safety  which  it  pro- 
mises for  both  life  and  property  in  locomotion. 
We  shall  all  be  more  sure  of  our  lives  when 
it  shall  come  to  be  practiced  in  the  United 
States. 

To  return  to  our  sea-serpents.     These,  as  we 
have  said,  will  work  out  the  most  beneficent 


chai^ges  in  the  world;  and  curiously  enough, 
while  they  seem  to  diminish  the  size  of  it,  they 
will  increase  its  resources  tenfold.  But  from 
this  source  and  fount  of  general  satisfaction 
arises  something  bitter — ntrffit  amari  aliquid; 
and  that  is  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
old  world.  In  Europe,  at  this  moment,  it  is  the 
agent  of  the  despotisms.  The  peoples  there  see 
in  the  lightning  wires  the  means  of  keeping  them 
down — or,  at  least,  helping  their  masters  in  their 
intrigues  and  schemes  of  selfish  violence.  These 
masters,  of  France,  Russia,  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  are  forming  lines  by  which,  in  the  first 
place,  they  communicate  with  their  chief  posts 
and  garrisons ;  and,  in  the  next,  with  the  other 
monarcbs,  for  the  purpose  of  a  concerted  scheme 
of  action,  if  they  should  be  assailed  along  their 
whole  line,  by  their  subjects — as  in  1822  and 
1848.  Since  the  latter  date  they  have  certainly 
formed  a  tacit  understanding — ^made  something 
more  explicit  by  England  and  France,  of  late— 
to  codperate  against  the  influences  of  European 
republicanism  ;  and  the  telegraph  forms  part  of 
their  watchful  military  system.  The  other  day 
Louis  Napoleon  learned  from  it  that  a  general 
conspiracy  was  detected  in  the  other  capitals,  in 
connection  with  the  attempt  of  Pianori. 

European  monarchy,  in  these  latter  days,  is 
resuming  some  of  the  dreadfrd  attributes  of  the 
Dariuses,  Cambjseses,  Tamerlanes,  and  such 
quellers  of  humanity.  It  is  centralized  and  sup- 
ported on  a  system  of  stan(fing  armies.  For  this 
the  telegraph  works  vigorously,  just  now,  like 
another  Briareus — ^proving  the  truth  of  the  oM 
saying,  that  kings  have  long  hands.  In  the 
"Bochas"  of  Lydgate,  the  old  English  writer, 
mention  is  made  of  a  legend  calculated  to  strike 
by  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  effect  It  ran  thus : 
At  a  time  when  the  western  nations  were  surg- 
ing against  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
there  was  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Eternal  City  a 
series  of  niches  in  which  stood  statues  represent- 
ing the  out-lying  provinces — Gaul,  Spain,  Pan- 
nonia,  Dacia,  Blyricum,  and  so  forth — each 
figure  having  a  hammer  in  its  hand  and  before  it 
a  huge  bell,  on  which  it  always  struck  whenever, 
its  province  rose  in  rebellion  or  was  disturbed  in 
any  other  way.  A  grand  old  Gothic  idea,  that ! 
One  fancies  the  tocsin  of  Gaul  struck  in  the 
night,  and  the  hurrying  of  the  janitors,  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  the  coming  forth  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  cohorts  and  turms  taking  their  morning 
march  with  the  eagles,  for  the  Alps  and  the 
ocean. 

The  realization  of  all  this  is  to  be  foimd  to-day 
in  Paris,  London,   St.  Petersburgh  and  other 
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capitals;  and  it  will  jet  be  more  completely 
palpable  to  the  world.  England  has  in  London 
her  bells  for  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Cher- 
Bonese,  and  will  have  them  soon  for  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Corfu,  Calcutta,  Bengal,  the  Indus  and 
the  Bramahpooter.  St.  Petersburgh  will  have 
its  bells  for  all  the  Russias,  and  France  will 
hare  them  too— for  her  own  fiery  Franks  and 


the  fierce  rovers  of  her  African  deserts.  A  terri- 
ble machinery  of  despotic  subjugation ;  as  every- 
body may  perceive,  without  the  help  of  any 
Gothic  imagery. 

Such  is  the  telegraph  in  the  old  world.  In  the 
new,  and  under  the  Atlan^c,  its  mission  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  its  history  will  yet  be  a  re- 
markable one. 


A   CHINESE    GENTLEMAN. 


BT  H.  B.  DO&BANOX,  M.  D. 


Thb  Sea  Witch  was  the  first  clipper  ship  that 
h%d  ever  entered  Swatow  bay,  and  though  the 
natives  of  the  district  near  which  we  anchored 
bad  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  foreign  ships 
of  large  size,  yet  the  graceful  lines  and  symmet- 
rical hull  of  our  long,  low  black  clipper,  with 
her  polished  masts  and  spars,  so  tall  and  taper, 
was  an  object  of  universal  admiration  during  our 
stay  of  two  weeks  in  the  harbor. 

Boats  were  continually  rowing  about  us  filled 
with  those  who  came  from  curiosity  and  those  on 
business,  and  these  boats  were  of  that  endless 
Tariety  of  size  and  shape  everywhere  to  be  seen 
on  the  waters  of  China.  The  gorgeous  mandarin 
boats,  pulling  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  oars,  are 
the  most  elegant  and  graceful;  and  how  the 
writer  came  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  these  huge  boats,  how  he 
dined  at  the  mandarines  mansion,  and  what  he 
had  for  dinner — ^how  some  of  the  prorisions  were 
excellent  and  palatable,  some  the  contrary,  others 
doubtful,  and  not  to  be  tasted  on  account  of 
their  unprepossessing  appearance,  may  serve  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  reader  for  an  odd  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  Chinese  who  work  about  the  seaport  towns 
where  foreigners  are  admitted,  readily  pick  up  a 
smattering  of  the  English  language,  but  so  im- 
perfect in  sound  and  expression,  that  to  the  un- 
accustomed ear  'tis  diflicult  to  understand  whe- 
ther it  be  broken  English  or  *<  broken  China" 
talk.  Farenheit's  thermometer  not  being  a 
household  thing  among  the  Celestials,  the  mea- 
sure of  temperature  is  expressed  by  the  amount 
of  clothing  requisite;  thus,  one  pea-jacket  or 
two  or  three  pea-jackets  cold,  are  the  invariable 
expressions  among  those  who  have  associated 
enough  with  sailors  to  know  the  existence  of  a 
garment  bearing  that  name. 

A  Journal,  accurately  kept,  notes  the  ICth  day 


of  February,  1854,  as  remarkable  for  the  visit  of 
Along-Eu,  mandarin  of  the  gold  button  to  the  A 
No.  1  clipper  Sea  Witch. 

In  his  elegant  boat,  brilliant,  as  to  her  hull, 
with  varnish,  and  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  eyes,  dragons'  heads,  and  tinsel,  he 
rounds  to  under  our  starboard  qimrter,  in  good 
man  o'  war  style,  and  as  he  steps  upon  our  deck 
a  gun  is  fired,  his  boat  is  allowed  to  swing  gently 
into  the  stream  and  drop  astern,  being  kept  in 
posidon  by  a  light  motion  of  the  oars,  just  strong 
enough  to  make  her  stem  the  current. 

Along-Eu  is  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
retainers  of  his  household.  He^steps  forward, 
shakes  hands  with  the  captain,  who  welcomes 
him  with  "  glad  to  see  you  on  board,"  then  in- 
troduces me  as  the  **  medicine  man"  of  the  ship, 
and  invites  the  whole  party  to  a  seat  under  the 
quarter-deck  awning.  The  day  not  being  more 
than  one  pea-jacket  cold,  the  mandarin  mentioned 
the  fact,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  present 
This  announcement  convinced  me  that  the  wea- 
ther, that  never-failing  topic  of  introducing  con- 
versation, was  as  convenient  in  China  as  else- 
where. 

The  discourse  was  then  turned  to  the  subject 
of  ships  and  commerce,  the  resources  of  that  part 
of  China  in  which  he  resided,  the  great  pover^ 
of  the  laboring  portion  of  the  community,  fur^ 
nishing  details  and  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  the  parallel  to  which  cannot  be  found  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Pitched 
battles,  the  result  of  ancient  feuds  among  tho 
districts,  were  growing  to  be  matters  of  daily 
occurrence;  whole  villages  were  burned  down, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  without  abode  or  the 
means  of  rebuilding  their  wretched  hovels.  The 
rice  crop  having  fallen  far  short  of  the  usual 
supply,  the  granaries  of  the  weaker  were  emptied 
into  those  of  the  stronger ;  in  fact,  misery  and 
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ttaryation  were  everywhere  abroad  in  the  land. 
Ingenultj  w&s  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  devise  com- 
fortable modes  of  suicide,  thousands  sacrificing 
themselves  daily,  and  in  ways  hardly  conceiv- 
able. 

In  this  kind  of  chat  an  hour  slipped  away  very 
pleasantly.  Our  guest  was  a  complete  statistical 
register,  well  educated,  of  agreeable  manners 
and  person,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of  Chinese 
elegance.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  beautiful 
shape  of  his  hands,  so  small  and  delicate,  the 
fingers  tapering  so  daintily  to  the  longest  possible 
and  most  pearly  white  nails.  His  satin  coat  was 
lined  with  costly  furs,  while  his  tight  winter 
trousers  were  fastened  with  jeweled  buttons  at 
the  ankles.  His  hair  of  raven  blackness  and 
gloes,  was  plaited  in  fine  strands  and  wound 
several  times  round  the  head  and  his  black  satin 
cap  curiously  embroidered  in  arabesque,  was 
surmounted  by  a  filagree  ball  of  gold.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  shoes  embroidered  also  in 
bullion,  of  a  dainty  pattern,  the  handiwork 
doubtless,  of  a  fair  maiden  of  Swatow ;  for,  as  I 
afterward  discovered,  Along-Eu  was  the  beau 
foar  excellence  of  that  ancient  city. 

At  noon,  the  steward  Joseph  annoimced  tiffin 
or  lunch ;  upon  which  all  descended  to  the  cabin 
to  partake  of  the  spread,  and  on  this  occasion, 
Joseph,  that  prince  of  stewards,  had  fairly  out- 
done himself.  Dainties  of  all  kinds  that  could 
be  kept  in  hermetrically  sealed  jars,  were  there 
set  out,  pate  de  foic  gras,  pate  de  beoasses, 
alouettes,  etc.,  but  Along-Ku  was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  lobster  salad,  washing  it  down  with 
generous  libations  of  champagne.  Two  more  of 
hia  party  followed  his  example,  while  the  rest 
enjoyed  pickled  oysters  amazingly.  Ivory  chop- 
sticks were  used  by  all  but  the  mandarin,  who 
handled  a  knife  and  silver  fork,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  gracefully  as  any  boarding-school  miss 
in  her  finishing  year. 

One  of  the  household  sang  a  Chinese  ditty,  to 
which  the  captain  responded  with  a  lively  sea 
song,  much  to  the  delight  of  Along-Eu.  All 
went  well  enough  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  we 
again  sought  the  deck.  Hardly  were  the  party 
seated,  when  Along-Eu  complained  of  serious 
pain  and  cramps  in  the  gastric  region,  which  he 
bore  with  gentlemanly  patience  until  endurance 
was  no  longer  possible.  Lobster  salad  and 
champagne  were  comestibles  to  which  the  sto- 
mach of  Along-Eu  had  hitherto  been  a  total 
stranger — ^what  else  than  gastric  rebellion  might 
be  expected.  Along-Eu  retired  to  the  cabin 
sofa  accompanied  by  two  of  his  friends.  Suffice 
it  that  prompt  remedial  aid  put  Along-Eu  in  a 


condition  to  return  to  the  deck  before  long,  look- 
ing somewhat  paler  and  vowing  total  abstinence 
from  lobster  salad  in  the  future. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  barge  is  called 
along  side  again.  Along-Eu  is  loud  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  captain  for  his  kind 
attentions,  and  to  me  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  suffering  his  too  free  indulgence  in  the 
American  shell-fish  had  caused  him.  He  also 
wishes  us  to  name  a  day  upon  which  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  accept  a  return  of  the  com- 
pliment, by  dining  at  his  mansion  in  Swatow, 
suggesting  the  morrow  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  captain  being  very  much  occupied  during 
our  short  stay,  was  obliged  to  decline  altogether, 
but  I  being  at  leisure  and  having  a  desire  to  see 
as  much  as  possible  of  Chinese  domestic  life,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  So,  with  the  promise  of 
sending  his  boat  for  me  at  two  the  next  day, 
Along-Eu  left  with  his  train,  and  the  fifty  oars 
being  set  in  motion,  with  that  short,  quick  jerk 
peculiar  to  Chinese  oarsmen,  the  graceful  barge 
moved  away  rapidly  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
in  one  of  the  turns  in  the  river. 

The  incidents  of  the  day  afforded  us  mudi 
amusement,  as  we  talked  them  over  that  evening 
at  the  dinner-table,  and  I  was  much  filled  with 
wonderment,  as  to  the  etiquette,  etc.,  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  occasion  of  a  mandarin  dinner  to- 
morrow, still  I  concluded  to  let  circumstances 
guide  me  and  perhaps  to  eat  what  was  set  before 
me. 

Punctually  at  two  the  next  day  the  barge  came 
along  side,  streamers,  dragons  and  all,  besides  too, 
a  huge  blue  and  yellow  flag  floating  from  a  staff 
over  the  stem.  Along-Eu  called  my  attention  to 
its  beauty  and  richness,  for  he  was  on  board  to 
do  the  honors;  but  why  it  was  there  on  this 
particular  occasion  I  have  never  to  this  day  been 
able  to  determine.  A  dais,  raised  in  front  of  the 
steersman,  yet  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct  his 
view  and  interfere  with  his  duties,  covered  with 
a  matting  woven  in  vermillion  and  white,  with  a 
blue  dragon  rampant  in  the  centre,  was  the  part 
of  the  boat  allotted  to  passengers.  The  seats 
were  chairs  of  bamboo  with  cushions  of  satin 
damask.  Coolies  with  huge  silk  umbrellas  stood 
ready  to  shade  us  as  we  sat  down,  while  others 
with  large  fans  kept  up  a  gentie  motion  to  drive 
away  the  flies  that  swarmed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  river,  and  came  on  board  in  myriads  during 
the  first  mile  of  our  voyage. 

The  current,  running  four  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  fifty  oars  soon  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
town,  like  all  those  on  the  ooast^  having  a  fort 
as  the  most  conspicuous  object    A  long  train  q€ 
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west-coast  junks  was  moored  in  front,  waiting 
for  and  discharging  cargoes,  and  innumerable 
small  craft  plying  to  and  fro  in  all  directions 
and  hurrying  out  of  the  way  as  we  approached 
the  stone  quay  upon  which  we  proposed  to  dis- 
embark. 

At  a  word  from  the  steersman,  the  oars  are 
drawn  in,  and  a  dozen  men  with  boat-hooks, 
stand  ready  to  hold  on,  as  we  approached  the 
dock,  and  without  a  shock  or  jar,  we  are  safely 
moored.  A  plank  is  run  out  by  those  on  shore, 
and  Along-Ku  taking  the  lead,  we  start  for  a 
walk  through  the  town.  And  what  a  labyrinth 
of  streets — none  more  than  .ten  feet  wide,  and 
each  house  haying  a  shop  of  some  kind  in  the 
lower  story.  Furs  of  great  beauty,  silks,  grass- 
doth,  confectionery  and  fruits,  crockery,  in 
which  the  willow  pattern  was  the  prevailing  de- 
sijgn — eyerything  arranged  in  neat  and  attrac- 
tive order.  Shopmen  all  polite  and  anxious  to 
display  their  wares — ^bowing  and  chin-chinning. 
We  are  en  route  for  the  fort  On  the  way,  we 
passed  an  open  square  by  the  river-side,  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  rude  stage  was  erected,  for 
theatrical  purposes;  'twas  housed  in  and  cur- 
tained, and  from  the  crowd  gathered  around, 
'twas  evident  that-  the  hour  of  opening  the  play 
was  near  at  hand.  As  the  high  battlements  of 
the  fort  commanded  a  view  of  the  stage,  we  im- 
mediately repaired  thither  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  soon  entered  through  the  arched  gateway. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  a  dozen  half-grown 
boys,  who  were  all  busy  in  washing  an  old  sail 
that  had  found  its  way  thither  from  some  vessel 
wrecked  on  the  coast.  A  number  of  old  match- 
looks,  and  fifteen  dismantled  guns,  appeared  to 
be  the  materiel  of  the  place  ;  the  most  ineffective 
work  of  defence  that  can  be  imagined.  By  a 
winding-stair  we  ascend,  and  are  upon  the  bat- 
tlements ;  where  we  find,  upon  looking  over,  that 
the  curtain  has  risen  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
artistes  are  doing  their  best,  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  on  the  part 
of  the  audience,  as  they  stand  with  faces  up- 
tomed  to  catch  every  word  that  falls  from  the 
actors'  lips.  Groups  of  ladies  are  upon  the  dif- 
ferent house-tops  in  the  neighborhood,  looking 
down  at  the  performance,  and  peeping  out  coyly 
from  under  the  edges  of  their  richly  painted 
parasols. 

But  the  hour  of  dinner  approaches,  and  we 
tramp  back  again  through  other  streets  of  shops, 
etopplng  occasionally*  to  admire  the  furs  and 
j>orcelain,  until  we  arrive  at  the  residence  of 
Along-Eu,  the  only  elegant  establishment  in  the 
iown,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  neat  garden, 


raised  upon  a  terrace  a  few  feet  high,  the  grass 
upon  which  from  careful  culture  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  cut  velvet.  As  we  enter  the  vesti- 
bule, the  ever-present  dragon  is  seen  emblazoned 
on  the  walls,  and  carved  upon  the  doors.  By  a 
winding  staircase  we  ascend  to  the  second  story 
to  the  smoking-room — and  here  we  smoke ;  Along- 
Eu  expressing  his  sorrow  that  his  poor  house  is 
not  more  elegant  to  entertain,  etc.,  etc. — Chincpe 
complimentary  style  being  to  exalt  the  compli- 
mented to  a  pitch  of  extravagance  with  expres- 
sions such  as  "pile-of-volumes,"  or  "string-of- 
rubies-friend,"  and  other  compound  adjectives. 

A  servant  now  enters  and  announces  dinner — 
Along-Eu  leads  the  way  to  the  dining-room — the 
blinds  are  all  closed,  and  we  are  to  dine  by  the 
light  of  a  dozen  variegated  lanterns.  Four  other 
celestial  gentlemen  are  already  arrived,  each  one 
standing  behind  his  chair,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  master  of  the  household.  I  am  introduced 
as  "  Sin  Sao,"  to  the  cotiipany.  We  sit  down,  and 
at  once  the  first  course  is  placed  on  the  table — 
baked  pumpkin-seeds,  and  sliced  oranges,  dipped 
in  sugar;  next,  a  number  of  small  bowls,  or 
rather  large  tea-cups,  containing  broths  of  various 
kinds.  No  terrier  ever  looked  sharper  for  rats 
than  I  at  this  juncture.  A  plate  is  before  me, 
and  as  all  around  emptied  the  bowls  into  their 
plates  before  eating,  I  followed  the  example. 
When  lol  and  behold,  a  little  leg-bone,  with  a 
little  foot  at  the  end  of  it,  struck  my  gaze,  as  the 
soup  being  poured  off,  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  tie 
bowl.  I  tried  to  regard  it  as  having  once  apper- 
tained to  a  squirrel,  perliaps  some  kind  of  tem- 
pin,  or  a  member  of  the  tortoise  family.  Along- 
Eu  seeing  seeing  some  hesitation  on  my  part, 
asked  if  I  liked  soup,  upon  which  I  answered,  1 
thought  not  So  'twas  quickly  removed,  and  no 
more  soup  served  during  the  meal.  Stews  of  all 
manner  of  meats,  birds'-nests  and  one  of  the  pith 
of  stag's-horns,  then  came  on  to  the  number  of  five 
different  courses,  and  I  doubt  not  there  might 
have  been  some  of  these  small  animals  in  all,  but 
there  were  no  bones  to  make  the  matter  certain, 
and  so  I  partook,  and  found  them  all  palatable : 
tea,  without  sugar  or  cream,  and  strong  enough 
to  take  the  fur  off  a  bison,  was  served  between 
the  courses,  in  cups  holding  about  two  thimbles- 
ful  each — a  roast  duck  and  stewed  sharks'-fins 
came  on  for  the  seventh — confectionery  the  eighth 
course — almond  custard  the  ninth — when  brandy 
and  water,  and  sponge  cake,  brought  np  the 
rear.  Pipes  are  again  produced — Along-Eu  caUs 
Ati,  one  of  the  servants.  He  hands  him  a 
key — the  servant  disappears  by  a  side-door,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  absence,  returns  with  a 
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Vichly  ornamented  sUrer  pipe,  stem  and  all  of 
the  solid  metal — a  water-pipe,  haying  a  little 
bowl  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  a  fragrant  water. 
This  was  to  be  my  cnm-shaw,  or  gift.  I  reftised. 
Along-Ka  was  importnnat^,  what  wonder  if  I 
accepted  at  last;  a  dmm  of  tobacco,  and  a  large 
bundle  of  tapeis  were  added,  before  we  left  the 
table,  from  which  we  adjourned  to  the  opium- 
smoking-room. 

During  the  meal,  the  entire  conversation  was 
carried  on  between  the  mandarin  and  myself; 


the  others  being  there  apparently  only  to  eat  and 
drink ;  if  so,  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  their 
having  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  letter. 

Manifesting  a  desire  to  return  to  the'ship,  my 
host  insisted  on  accompanying  me;  so  taking 
leave  of  the  silent  trenchermen,  who  were  now 
too  much  absorbed  with  their  pipes  to  care  mucli 
for  our  departure,  in  half  an  hour  I  am  again  on 
board  the  Sea- Witch,  quite  ready  for  supper,  yet 
well  pleased  with  my  first  and  last  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  Chinese  Gentleman. 


4  •  »  »>»i 
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'((  Whbr>  art  thou,  angel  of  the  summer  flowers  ?" 
Went  sighing  Zephyrus,  one  Autumn  eve. 

Within  the  rilent  and  decaying  bowers—' 
"Let  me  no  longer  o'er  thine  absenoe  grieve.'* 

"  When  the  fair  daylight  shone  on  plain  and  moun- 
tain, 

And  Iris  flnng  her  mantle  o'er  the  fields, 
I  looked  for  thee,  by  every  riU  and  fountain, 

And  in  eaoh  spot  that  morning  inoense  yields. 

<*  I  have  been  straying  by  the  sparkling  river, 
Among  the  rushes  sere  and  drooping,  danced, 

Striving  to  be  of  living  Joy,  the  giver, 
Where'er  the  waters  in  the  sunbeams  glaneed. 

"  And  on  the  verdant  hills,  at  noon,  I  rested. 
Toying  amid  the  tendrils  of  the  vine — 

And  its  neotarean  fruit  my  tall  lips  tested, 
Yet  yearned  to  gase  upon  thy  f)Me  divine. 


I  "  Along  the  A>rest-path,  when  daylight  faded, 

j     I  for  thy  foot-prints  sought;  and,  o'er  the  heath, 

I  Tot  all  in  vain — although  the  air  was  laded 

I     With  the  sweet  fragranoe  of  thy  dying  breath. 

i 

I 

<<  Hast  thou,  indeed,  tram  thy  loved  haunts  departed  i 
The  children  of  thy  eare— firail,  mortal  things — 

Pining  for  thee,  despairing— broken-hearted — 
Fling  frantioly  to  my  outspreading  wings. 

«  Return,  kind  angel,  to  thy  charge !  and  give  us 
A  few  bright  days,  one  parting  kiss  bestow. 

Ere  of  the  glory  thou  dost  quite  bereave  us, 
That  through  the  Bummer  eireled  all  below." 

And  she  has  listened  to  his  earnest  pleading. 
She  has  returned,  to  bless  with  one  last  smile 

Our  death-marked  home — and  thus  our  spirits  leading 
Where  death,  nor  blight,  can  e'er  the  flowers  defile. 
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Spibxt  of  the  half-olosed  eyes, 
Paoing  to  a  drowsy  tune, 

Oome  to  me  ere  midnight  wane?— 

Gome  with  all  thy  dreamy  trains, 

Soattering  o'er  me  poppy  rains  * 
Dropping  me,  'mid  weary  sighs, 

Deep  into  a  feather'd  swoon. 
Leave  thy  odorous  bed  an  hour- 
Leave  thy  ebon-cnrtain'd  bower- 
Leave  thy  oavem  to  the  moon. 
Lowly  bums  the  whiten'd  hearth— 
tilowly  moves  the  quiet  earth. 
Now  that  woods  and  skies  are  dumb 
In  the  dissy  midnight  hum, 
Come  to  me,  sweet  Phantom,  oome. 

#  Morpheas,  represented  bf 


Hidden  in  a  fold  away 

Of  thy  garment,  bear  the  urn 
Full  of  Lethe's  unsunn'd  streams ; 
Bring  the  flowers  that  live  in  dreams- 
Bring  the  Boy*  who  often  seems 
On  the  earth  with  me  to  stray. 

When  the  weary  planets  burn, 
In  a  oloud  of  shifting  light. 
Through  the  hollow  life  of  night, 

Mimicking  the  scene  ot  day : 
Ye  are  coming  nigher,  nigher. 
With  my  song  I  seem  to  tire ; 
I  can  hear  thy  pinion's  hymn 
Bound  my  faint  ear's  closing  rim— 
Te  are  ooming,  Phantoms  dim ! 

the  aneienti  at  a  Boy. 
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Old  and  lonely,  I  un  sitting 

In  my  dimly  lighted  room, 
And  the  ahadowy  past  oomes  flitting 

Round  me  in  the  gathering  gloom : 
There  are  shades  whieh,  at  my  calling. 

Within  memory's  portal  wait, 
Pale,  as  are  the  ashes  falling 

From  the  emhers  in  my  grate. 

Pale,  beseeohing,  moamful  faeef , 

Seem  to  look  upon  me  still 
In  the  twilight— they  whose  places 

On  this  earth  none  else  could  fill. 
First,  my  beauteous,  dark-eyed  mother. 

She  who  nursed  my  budding  year»— 
She  who  lored  man  as  no  other 

Lored  him  in  this  vale  of  tean. 

Even  now,  that  lore  seems  cnuhing 

In  my  heart  the  eril  weed, 
Every  sinful  passion  hushing. 

Sowing  there  the  goodly  seed : 
As  when  first  I  knelt  before  her. 

In  her  loreliness  arrayed. 
When  she  bade  me  not  adore  her 

More  than  Him  to  whom  I  prayed. 

Then  my  baby  heart  would  wonder, 
(When  I  thought  of  God,)  if  he. 

Who  lit  the  stars  and  rolled  the  thunder, 
Were  as  beautiful  as  she? 

And  I  wondered,  too,  at  eren. 
When  her  soul  in  song  did  swell, 
If  the  angels  up  In  hearen. 
With  their  harpe,  could  liiig  as  well? 

**  Mother !  though  the  sunny  tresses 

You  so  loved,  are  frosted  now, 
Yet  your  red  lip  often  presses 

Lingeringly  upon  my  brow, — 
Still  your  white  and  slender  finger* 

Seem  to  flutter  through  my  hair. 
Though  no  golden  curl  now  lingers 

Bound  the  fhee  you  thought  so  ttdr. 

**  Ah !  too  well  do  I  remember 

Weeping,  on  that  dreadful  night. 
When  they  left  yon  in  your  chamber 

All  alone,  so  cold  and  white ! 
When  I  strove  to  wake  you,  mother. 

From  that  strange  and  dreamless  sleep ; 
And  in  vain  my  grief  to  smother, 

When  they  told  mt  not  to  weep. 

"  How  I  felt  my  heart-strings  qninr, 

When  I  saw  you  lie  so  still, 
Wondering  why  you  did  not  shiver, 

For  the  winter  winds  blew  chOl, 
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And  thin  robes  were  round  you  flowingf 

Such  as  I  had  seen  you  wear. 
When  your  eye  with  mirth  was  glowing, 

And  when  jewels  decked  your  hair. 

"  Then,  a  cloak,  with  rosy  lining, 

I  had  watched  you  clasp  at  night, 
Where  the  rich  brown  curls  fell  shining 

On  your  neck  so  purely  white : 
This  I  folded  fondly  round  you. 

And,  still  sobbing,  crept  to  bed, 
But  at  mom  still  cold  I  found  you, 

And  they  told  me  you  were  dead! 

*(  <  Dead !'  the  muffled  bell  seemed  tolling— 

'  Dead !'  I  heard  the  pastor  say — 
Dead !  and  then  the  hearse  went  rolling 

From  our  lonely  home  away. 
Mother !  (be  the  sin  forgiven,) 

Then  I  murmured  at  His  will, 
Who,  in  calling  you  to  Heaven, 

Left  me  here  a  baby  still!*'    .    .    .     , 

Other  forms  now  gather  round  me, 

Children,  friends,  and  kindred  dear, 
They  whose  love  to  earth  once  bound  me. 

Who  have  left  me  lonely  here — 
AH  are  pale — but  memory,  bringing 

By-gone  blushes,  tints  each  cheek, 
Silent — but  with  memories  ringing 

Through  my  soul,  the^  need  not  speak. 

And  my  withered  heart  rejoices, 

When  the  lost  come  back  to  me. 
As  spring-birds,  with  pleasant  voioea, 

Singing  round  a  blasted  tree : 
And  as  spicy  breexes  stealing 

Bound  some  lonely  desert  palm. 
Does  a  gush  of  by-gone  feeling 

Seem  my  spirit  to  embalm, 

When,  from  memory's  censer  wafted. 

Gomes  that  fragrant  love  which  growa. 
On  the  heart's  young  tendrils  grafted, 

And  which  '*  blossoms  as  the  roee." 
She— the  goddess  of  life's  morning. 

Smiles  upon  me  throu^  the  gloom. 
Twilight's  purple  shades  adorning 

With  a  soft  and  tender  bloom. 

Youth's  first  momii^gloiy,  holding 

Love's  own  dtw  within  its  eup, 
Drooped— and  in  its  chalioa  fbldad 

All  lift's  eariy  flreehneas  up. 
She  waa  to  my  heart  the  aloe. 

Blooming  onet  in  long,  long  years^ 
Whose  rare  fkagranoa  left  a  halo 

Bound  tht  altar  af  my  taars. 
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And.  I  see,  when  I  am  thinking, 

In  my  heart  ksr  image  lie, 
As  Uie  honied  deer,  while  drinking, 

Bees  the  shadow  of  the  sky. 
Though  he  may  be  bleeding— dying. 

Yet  his  dim  eye  loyea  to  look 
On  that  bright,  bine  plotore,  lying 

In  the  crystal  of  the  brook. 


Drop  the  cartain— olose  the  shutter 

Softly— shade  the  night  lamp  well : 
**Hush!"  let  no  intruder  utter 

Byen  ono  word,  to  break  the  spell. 
Nay~*tls  Tain— the  lamp,  though 

Quenohes,  with  its  real  beam, 
J^l  the  spirit-light— and  faded 

Is  the  old  man's  twilight  dream ! 
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Spud.    8ir,  your  glove. 

Tol.    Not  mine ;  my  gluvei  are  on. 

Two  Gbntlumsr  ov  Vsuoiia. 

"That*8  a  TOry  pretty  orercoat,  James  has 
just  laid  upon  the  sofa,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Gor- 
don to  her  son,  looking  at  a  sleek,  plump,  wadded 
paletot,  which  the  servant  had  just  brought  in 
ftmn.  the  tailor;  *<but  you  must  excuse  the 
question,  and  not  think  me  a  very  stingy  or 
curious  specimen  of  womankind.  What  can  you 
do  with  so  many  oyercoats  ?  Why,  this  must  be 
the  third" 

"The  fifth,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  Harry 
Gordon,  looking  oyer  the  top  of  his  newspaper, 
with  his  bright  black  eyes,  which  his  mother, 
like  many  others  of  her  sex,  neyer  looked  at 
without  admiring;  "the  fifth;  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  that,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  shall 
haye  to  say,  with  Banquo,  and  ^yet  an  eighth 
appears* " 

** ru see  no  more"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gordon, 
laughing. 

"You  wont  see  them  any  more,  my  dear  mo- 
ther— meaning  the  oyercoats — for  I  assure  you, 
they  yanish  like  the  intches'  visions ;  and  where 
the  deuce  they  go  to,  X  can't  tell  you — ^all  I  can 
say  is,  that  men,  when  they  come  away  flrom 
balls,  can't  see  quite  as  clearly  as  when  they  go 
there;  for  somebody  always  takes  mine,  and 
leaves  me  nothing — ^not  even  an  old  one." 

"Proving  that  some  people  must,  when  they 
leave  these  balls,  not  only  have  an  obscured 
vision,  but  actually  see  double,  and  taking  them- 
selves for  two  men,  put  on  two  paletots !  Well, 
Harry,  my  son,  it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to 
find  that  you  are  always  in  a  most  exemplary 
state  of  sobriety ;  your  overcoats  bear  witness  to 
your  devotion  to  the  Maine  Law — ^for  if  the  man 
who  takes  two  paletots,  is — ^whatever  men  call 
it — slightly  exhilarated,  I  believe  is  the  polite 
term — ^the  man  who  gets  no  overcoat  at  all,  can 
hftvo  got  no  wine.  So,  my  sober  son,  let  me 
diligently  prepare  for  you  another  cup  of  tMs 
beverage,  *  which  oheen,  but  not  inebriates.* " 


And  Mrs.  Gordon  began  to  pour  out  the  tea ; 
for  the  new  overcoat  had  arrived  as  she  and  her 
son  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  one  cold  morning 
in  January. 

They  were  a  happy  pair,  this  mother  and  son ; 
there  were  few  so  called  "loving  couples  "  that 
could  match  them.  To  have  opened  any  of  the 
splendid  dining-room  doors,  where  on  that  morn- 
ing everybody  was  at  breakfast,  in  this  grand 
street  leading  into  Fifth  Avenue — a  street  short, 
pompous,  and  plethoric,  from  having  swallowed 
up  the  ground  of  twelve  houses,  and  digested  it 
into  six — one  would  not  have  found  a  more  in- 
viting breakfast-table,  before  which  to  draw  a 
well-stuffed  chair,  and  sit  down,  on  this  cold, 
fireezing,  raining,  sleeting,  slippery,  sloppy, 
January  morning. 

The  fire,  an  unctuous,  blazing  Liverpool  coal- 
fire,  flamed  in  the  grate,  and  a' small  round  table, 
with  its  snow-white  cloth,  bright  silver  tea-trap- 
pings, and  its  white  and  gilded  cups  and  saucers, 
was  drawn  cosily  up  to  it — the  solemn  square 
dining-table  remaining  immovable  in  its  usual 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  soft,  bright  carpet. 

Seated  opposite  each  other,  in  low,  broad,  lazy 
arm-chairs,  that  looked  intended  as  a  transition 
firom  the  repose  of  the  night  to  the  toils  of  the 
day,  were  Mr.  Harry  Gordon  and  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Gordon  had  been  left  a  widow,  with 
an  easy  jointure  and  a  little  boy,  at  an  early 
age.  For  the  sake  of  the  jointure,  Mrs.  Gordon 
had  found  many  suitors ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
boy,  she  had  refused  them  all ;  and  his  affection, 
his  devotion,  had  well  rewarded  her,  if,  indeed, 
she  lost  anything  by  not  having  a  husband — a 
doubt  which  we  do  not  presume  to  solve. 

As  for  Mr.  Harry  Gordon,  he  was  what  a  boy, 
well  endowed  by  nature  with  intellect  and  heart, 
would  ever  be,  if  mothers  would  condescend  to 
develop  the  one  and  direct  the  other.  * 

He  was  generous,  conscientious,  high-spirited, 
contented  with  himself,  the  world,  things  in 
general,  and  his  own  in  particular  *;  fond  of  so- 
ciety, which  returned  the  compliment,  and  made 
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an  idol  of  Lim;  glorying  in  his  home,  which, 
since  he  could  lisp  the  word,  had  been  made  the 
bright  oasis  of  his  life — and  adoring  his  mother, 
whom  he  thoaght  sent  into  the  world  as  a  type 
of  eyery  yirtue  and  ezcellence — his  tender,  his 
refined,  his  beautiful  (Harry  actually  thgught 
her  beautiful,  though  she  was  forty)  mother, 
whose  image  and  sweet  memory  had,  in  the  mul- 
tifarious temptations  of  a  young  man's  existence, 
so  often  stood  between  him  and  harm.  How 
could  he  be  guilty  of  any  action  he  could  not  tell 
his  pure,  noble  mother,  as  was  his  custom  eyery 
morning,  as  they  lounged  oyer  their  breakfeist- 
table  ?  This  hour,  or  rather  these  hours,  were 
exclusively  his  mother's — the  hours  in  which  she 
laughed  with  him  at  the  fun  and  frolics  of  his 
evening's  exploits — related  for  her  amusement ; 
or  counseled  him,  as  he  told  her  his  hopes  and 
fears,  the  dilemmas  and  perplexities  of  his  busi- 
ness life ;  for,  though  Harry  was  a  great  man  in 
the  ball-rooms  up-town,  he  was  a  man  of  no 
small  importance  down-town,  too— where  he  had 
taken  his  father's  place  in  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  houses. 

Harry  was  no  idler,  no  lazy  fop — ^no  languid 
''Young  American."  He  did  not  disdain  any- 
thing, not  even  the  dusty  old  counting-house, 
where  his  father  and  his  father  before  him,  had 
made  so  much  money;  and  he  spent  it  nobly 
and  judiciously  for  the  good  of  all. 

But  Harry's  mother,  sure  of  his  steadiness  and 
high  principle,  of  his  industry  and  energy  in  his 
career,  as  a  citizen  and  a  merchant,  strove  in 
every  way  to  make  his  young  days  bright  and 
happy,  by  forwarding  his  amusements  when  the 
hours  of  toil  were  over. 

She  herself  had  given  up,  from  sheer  indiffer- 
ence, her  position  in  the  <*  world ;"  but  her  con- 
nections enabled  her  to  launch  Harry  into  our 
best  society.  Then,  when  he  had  his  friends  to 
entertain,  there  was  no  need  o^  bar-rooms  or 
club-rooms,  or  restaurants;  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
delighted  to  open  her  house — ^her  Harry's  home — 
to  his  friends.  To  remain  with  them,  with  hospita- 
ble grace  receiving  them,  and  adding  a  charm  to 
all,  by  her  wit  and  cheerfiilness — or  merely  to 
see  that  all  was  right  for  Harry  and  his  guests, 
If,  with  his  arm  round  her,  and  a  little  tap  on 
her  cheek,  Harry,  looking  admiringly  at  her, 
would  say — 

"  Mother  mine,  dinner  for  six,  to-morrow — ^iced 
champagne,  if  you  please,  madam — anything  else 
you  like — but  your  fair  self— your  ladyship's 
presence  will  be  dispensed  with  on  this  occa- 
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Then  Harry's  mother  would  laugh,  and  shake 


her  finger  at  him,  and  cheerfully  set  about  the 
necessary  preparations.  But  she  was  nowise 
offended  or  alarmed  at  the  prohibition  regarding 
herself,  for  she  knew  that  youth  has  its  frolics ; 
she  actually  imagined  that  young  men  living  in 
the  world,  might  have  things  to  talk  about,  and 
ways  of  talking  about  them,  which  could  nowise 
interest  her,  a  woman.  But  she  did  not,  for 
that,  imagine  that  the  orgies  of  ancient  Borne 
were  to  be  enacted  upder  her  roof;  she  knew 
that  Harry  respected  it  and  her  too  much  for 
that.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Gordon  was  a  model  woman; 
knew  her  own  duties  and  her  own  position,  and 
fulfilled  both ;  till  Harry  was  so  happy,  that  (this 
was  the  great  charge  against  him  from  the  girls 
in  upper-tendom,)  he  did  not  appear  to  think  in 
the  least  that  he  wanted  a  wife.  Yet  there  were 
many  who  could  have  reminded  him  that  he  was 
five-and-twenty — that  he  was  rich,  prosperous, 
and  had  a  fine  house,  all  ready  furnished,  and 
that  all  he  wanted  was  a  wife.  But  he  was  very 
obtuse  on  this  point — the  idea  could  not  be  got 
into  his  brain. 

Stilly  Harry  went  everywhere;  and  on  the 
morning  we  have  made  his  acquaintance,  he  had 
just  finished  a  most  spirited  description  of  a 
grand  Fifth  Avenue  fitef  at  which  the  flowers 
alone  had  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  at 
which  Mr.  Harry  Gordon  had  danced  innumera- 
ble schottisches,  redowas,  and  polkas— -won  no 
end  of  hearts,  and  lost — ^his  overcoat. 

"But  you  dear,  stupid  Harry"*  continued 
Mrs.  Gordon,  after  her  son  had  ^ven  her  a 
description  of  the  various  mishaps  and  mysterious 
disappearances  attending  his  overcoats;  <*didit 
never  occur  to  you  to  put  your  name  into  your 
paletots  ?" 

"Heavens,  mother  I  what  an  idea!  Have 
one's  name  written  on  one's  coat  collar,  so  that 
if  you  hang  your  coat  over  your  seat  at  the  thea- 
tre, or  throw  it  down  in  a  public  room,  every- 
body may  say,  ever  afterward,  *  there  goes  John 
Smitii!'" 

"  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon ;  "well, 
let  us  resort  to  a  half  measure,  then,  and  sup- 
pose we  carelessly  drop  one  of  your  own  cards 
into  the  pocket — ^so,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  and 
taking  one  from  the  mantie-piece,  and  walking 
across  the  room,  she  put  her  advice  in  practice, 
and  deposited  in  it  a  smooth  piece  of  pasteboard, 
on  which  was  engraved — 

"  Hakbt  GoBDoir, 

"  No.  — , Strwt" 

That  evening,  he  again  betook  himself  to  one 
of  the  aristocratic  camelia  f^tes,  with  which  the 
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merchant  prinoes  about  this  time  celebrate  the 
adTent  of  a  new  year.  What  were  his  exploits 
there,  we  jare  not  about  to  set  down,  for  they 
concern  us  not — ^nor  did  they  him;  for,  as  he 
danced  along  the  broad  payements,  so  shining 
and  crackling  under  his  feet,  all  he  thought  of 
was  that  he  really  had  secured  his  new  OTercoat 
tlds  time — and  that  it  was  mighty  comfortable, 
too,  for  the  sharp-cutting  wind  blew  in  his  face. 
Bxd  he  merely  put  back  his  hair  from  his  eyes, 
and  threw  up  his  head  with  a  sort  of  bold  defi- 
ance, as  if  to  enter  into  contest  with  this  same 
JBolus — (the  proper  type  of  enyy,  nagging,  irri- 
tating, restless,  and  ineiitable  as  it  is) — for  no- 
thing could  put  Harry  out  of  temper. 

80,  as  we  haye  said,  he  went  dancing  along, 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  new  paletot,  one 
of  them  playing  with  the  card  his  dear  mother 
had  herself  put  into  it 

"Dear,  kind  mother,"  thought  Harry,  "deuced 
cold  I  should  have  been  without  her,  though, 
after  that  hot  room  and  the  sharp  two  hours*  cot- 
tiUon.  Graceful  girl,  that  Emily  Sykes,  but  she 
hasn't  spch  beautiful  eyes  as  Ellen  Drewe.  El- 
len Brewe's  eyes  are  so  bright,  so  sparkling. 
Talking  of  sparkling,  by  the  bye,  that  was  fa- 
mous champagne  old  Groves  gave  us;  how 
queer  he  looks,  though,  in  his  fine  rooms,  so 
timidly  bold,  ready  if  he's  snubbed,  to  apologize 
for  being  there.  Ah  I  ah !  clever  fellow,  though, 
in  a  business  way.  By  the  bye,  wonder  if  the 
Asia's  in — ^hcr  news  piay  make  the  difference  of 
a  few  thousands  to  us — everything  mighty  dull 
in  Europe,  they  say. 

"  That  Prima  Donna  waltz  is  pretty — 'it  has  a 
dying  fall.'  By  Jove  I  it  is  cold,  though  I  that 
gust,  just  as  I  turned  the  comer,  quite  set  my 
teeth  on  edge.  Lucky  the  famous  overcoat  is 
padded  and  stuffed  like  a  mattrass,  or  mother's 
darling  might  have  caught  a  consumption.  Well, 
here  I  am — ^but  who's  come,  and  what's  the  mat- 
ter 7"  continued  Harry,  as,  within  a  few  steps  of 
his  home,  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  carriage 
at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman  standing  on  the 
steps,  evidently  waiting  for  him. 

He  hastened  on ;  but  scarcely  did  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  first  step,  befbre  the  gentleman  he 
had  seen  on  the  top  of  them,  rushed  down,  put- 
ting one  hand  on  his  arm  to  secure  him,  whilst 
with  the  other  he  held  a  piece  of  pasteboard  to- 
ward him,  exclaiming  in  a  loud,  angry  tone— 

"Are  you  Mr.  Harry  Gordon  ?" 

*'  I  am,  sir,"  said  Harry,  drawing  away  firom 
his  grasp,  much  astonished  and  somewhat  of- 
fended at  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he 
was  addressed,  though  his  interrogator  wm  a 


stout  old  gentleman,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement. 

"  Then,  sir,  you've  got  my  overcoat,  and  my 
overcoat's  got  the  key  of  my  house  in  the  pocket; 
one  of  you're  precious  New  York  boarding- 
houses,  where  the  Irish  servants  are  as  grand 
and  sleepy  as  their  masters,  and  wont  stir,  sir. 
I  wish  we  had  them  at  the  South  for  a  little 
training,  that's  all  I  Why,  we  rang,  and  rang, 
and  rang,  and  waited,  and  shouted — bless  you, 
sir,  we  might  as  well  have  shouted  to  the  towers 
of  Trinity  Church.  So  I  found  your  card,  and 
in  despair  I  came  here  after  my  key — and  you've 
stayed  at  that  stupid  ball  so  late,  dancing  away 
in  those  confounded  hot  rooms,  whilst  I've  been 
dancing  here,  sir,  on  your  cold  stoop,  waiting  for 
my  paletot  and  my  key." 

With  these  words,  the  gentleman  began  vio- 
lently to  take  off  his  coat.  Harry,  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  fatality  which  appeared  to 
attend  his  overcoats,  had  listened  with  resigned 
humiliation  to  the  reproachful  harangue,  and 
with  a  sort  of  dogged  desperation,  began  to  ab- 
stract himself  from  the  garment  he  had  so  praised 
and  so  pressed  to  his  bosom,  and  which,  after 
all,  was  not  his  own. 

"Here,  sir,  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
holding  out  Harry's  overcoat ;  "  here's  you  coat, 
(devilish  tight  it  was — I  only  wonder  I  didn't 
split  it  in  the  back,)  and  there's  your  card,  back 
again  in  the  pocket.  Now  give  me  mine,  and  let 
me  get  my  key." 

Harry  held  forth  the  offending  paletot,  which . 
had  so  deserted  its  master,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, before  he  took  it  from  him,  began  eagerly 
to  feel  in  the  pockets. 

"By  Heaven,  sir,  you've  lost  the  key  I" 

"  Lost  the  key,  sir  I  there  was  no  key  in  it 
when  I  put  it  on,  I  assure  you."  , 

"No  key?" 

"  No,  sir — only  a  card,"  replied  Harry,  hold- 
ing out  the  card  with  which  he  had  fumbled  on 
his  way  home. 

"A  card  I"  shouted  the  strange  gentleman,  in 
a  perfect  tone  of  horror;  "a  card!  I  put  no  card 
there!"  and  running  up  to  the  neighboring  gas- 
light, he  exclaimed,  "  I  understand  it  all — that 
aint  my  paletot !  I  got  yours,  but  oh,  you  didn't 
get  mine !  Sure  enough,"  continued  he,  shaking 
the  fatal  coat,  which  hung  still  on  Harry's  arm ; 
"sure  enough,  that  isn't  mine."  Then  turning 
round  to  the  carriage,  he  exclaimed, 

"Susy,  Susy  dear,  what  shall  I  do?  He's 
come  and  he  hasn't  got  the  coat.  I  had  his,  but 
he's  got  somebody  else's." 

"  Who's  papa  ?"  replied  a  feminine  voice,  at 
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which  voice  Mr.  Harry  Gordon  turned  toward 
the  carriage  also,  and  beheld  by  the  light  of  the 
gas-light,  which  fell  full  upon  it,  a  sweet  little 
face,  with  heaps  of  light,  crisp  auburn  ringlets, 
(kept  in  curl  by  the  frost)  clustering  round  it — 
the  OTal  outline  of  the  face,  and  the  regular 
features,  being  defined  by  a  delicate  pink  and 
white  satin  hood,  which  was  tied  closely  under 
the  chin. 

At  the  sight  of  this  face,  Mr.  Harry  Gordon, 
doffing  his  hat,  adyanced  to  the  carriage. 

'*  The  lady  is  right,  sir,''  said  he,  looking  at 
the  lady,  but  speaking  to  th^  gentleman ;  **  who's 
paletot  have  you  got  7    Let  us  read  the  card." 

The  old  gentleman  mechanically  held  it  out, 
and  Harry's  young  and  quick-sighted  eyes  read, 
by  the  uncertain  light,  some  yery  twisted  and 
elaborate  characters,  which  together  formed  the 
name  of 


ii 
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"Where?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

»*  Where  ?"  exclaimed  the  Yoice  from  beneath 

» 

the  little  pink  and  white  satin  hood;  ** where, 
pa,  dear,  is'nt  Mr.  J.  Smith  everywhere !  Oh, 
pa,  we  are  martyrs  to  the  Smiths  I"  and  the  lit- 
tle hood  laughed  such  a  buoyant,  silvery,  catch- 
ing laugh,  that  Harry  couldn't  help  laughing 
too. 

"  It's  mighty  fine  to  laugh,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, standing  petrified,  his  eyes  immovably 
fixed  on  the  gorgon  name;  «but  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  sir,  I  perceive  you 
are  a  stranger  in  New  York — I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  show  you  that  we  have  some  hospi- 
tality at  the  North.  For  the  honor  of  the  North 
I  hope  you  will  condescend  to  accept  my  propo- 
sition. My  mother,  sir,  resides  with  me  in  this 
house;  'yovLf  if  I  understand  right,  have  no 
family  awaiting  you  at  home;  you  had  better 
allow  my  mother,  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  this  young  lady  for  the  night — whilst 
I,  sir,  can  offer  you  a  room.  We  have  always 
one  or  two  for  our  friends." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking 
Harry's  hand  and  giving  it  a  hearty  shake; 
**  that's  a  kind  offer — I  didn't  think  you  cautious, 
cold  northerners  were  capable  of  such  a  thing. 
My  name's  Mansfield,  sir — Mansfield,  of  Alabama. 
Groves  knows  all  about  me — and  this  is  my 
daughter,  Susan,  come  up  to  see  the  lions." 

**  Harry  bowed,  and  the  hood  gave  a  gentle 
hiclination  forward,  which  brought  some  of  the 
shining  curls  over  its  eyes ;  but  the  tiniest  little 
hand,  protruding  with  just  the  white,  round, 


small  wrist,  from  the  broad,  white  satin  sleeve 
of  the  burnous,  quickly  thrust  them  back. 

**  And  so,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  think" — 

"Papa,"  quickly  interrupted  Susan,  "you 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing — waking  Mrs. 
Gordon  at  this  time  of  night  Indeed,  sir," 
added  she,  turning  her  eyes  full  on  Harry,  (by 
which  he,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  large,  earnest,  deep  blue 
eyes — just  the  eyes  he  admired — very  like  his 
mother's,  he  thought,)  "  we  could  not  think  of 
troubling  Mrs.  Gordon — though  we  are,  of  course, 
very  grateful  to  you.  I  think  we  must  try  our 
boarding-house  again,  papa;  unless" — and  she 
turned  somewhat  archly  toward  Harry,  with  ber 
little  silvery  laugh — "unless,"  continued  she, 
"  Mr.  Gordon  can  tell  us  where  Mr.  J.  Smith 
lives." 

Harry  laughed,  and  thought  "How  wonder- 
fully deep  blue  eyes  can  change  their  expression ! 
I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a  woman  that  always 
looks  the  same,  even  though  she  were  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  Greek  slave !" 

"  I  know  a  Mr.  Smith,"  interposed  the  driver, 
"  and  he  aint  far  from  here." 

"Let's  go,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  resolutely, 
opening  the  carriage  door. 

"  Allow  me  to  go  with  you,"  said  Gordon,  "I 
really  couldn't  feel  content  if  I  knew  you  were 
wandering  about  in  search  of  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
You  know  it's  all  my  fault,  and  I  know  New  • 
York  ways  better  than  you  dp,  and  may  perhaps 
get  at  Mr.  J.  Smith  sooner  than  you  will." 

"  Come  along,  and  thank  you." 

Harry  jumped  in,  the  driver  closed  the  door, 
and  off  they  started  in  search  of  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Harry  sat  opposite  to  the  corner  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  little  silvery  laugh.  All  he  could  see 
was  a  sort  of  vapory  cloud  of  gauze,  and  the  tip 
of  a  little  white  satin  shoe,  on  the  dark  carpet 
of  the  carriage,  as  they  passed  the  gas-lights. 
By  those  same  friendly  lamps  he  perceived,  also, 
the  outline  of  a  beautiful  and  graceful  form,  en- 
veloped closely  in  a  white  satin  burnous,  with  a 
heavy  pink  and  white  fringe.  The  deep-blue 
eyes  and  the  waving  hair,  which  danced  and 
played  to  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
yielding  form,  nestled  in  the  corner,  made  a 
pretty  picture. 

Scarcely  were  they  on  their  way,  before  Miss 
Mansfield  addressed  him. 

"  This  is  a  most  delightful  adventure !  though 
I  hope  you  wont  take  cold,  papa — that  would 
spoil  it" 

"Put  on  Mr.  J.  Smith's  paletot,"  said  Hanj, 
laughing. 
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"  B7  Jove,  I  wiU  1"  repUed  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  I 
liope  it  isn't  as  tight  as  jonrs." 

*'Yoa  were  at  the  GroTes's,  then?''  said 
Harry. 

"  To  be  sure  I  was ;  but  70a  didn't  see  me, 
Twe  no  doubt" 

Harry,  thinking  how  stupid  he  had  been  to 
liave  seen  any  o^e  else,  replied — 

"I  went  late,  and  I  danced  a  good  deal — 
and"— 

"And  yoik  didn't  see  me;  it's  no  use,  Mr. 
Gordon,  trying  to  compose  a  oiyil  speech.  I  am 
nobody,  you  know ;  so  we  will  date  our  acquaint- 
ftnoe  from  this  present  wondrous  adventure — a 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  Mr.  John  Smith  and  a 
paletot" 

<>)i^d  a  key,"  put  in  the  father. 

And;  so  they  journeyed  on,  through  the  quiet, 
dlen^^treets — all  talking  and  laughing  as  mer- 
rily advthough  they  had  been  old  friends — ^for 
Harry'il  temper  was  bright  and  joyous,  and  Miss 
ICansfi eld's  seemed  to  be  even  and  cheerful  as 
hi«  own.  Not  one  word  of  discontent  or  reproach 
to  her  father — ^her  spirit  appeared  unwearied, 
whatever  her  frame  might  be ;  and  though  she 
ndght  be  a  nobody  at  a  New  York  ball,  she  cer- 
tainly was  calculated  to  be  a  personage  of  the 
greatest  importance,  with  all  who  knew  her  and 
came  within  the  influence  of  her  bright  intellect, 
her  refined  manner,  her  sweet  temper  and  affec- 
tionate disposition — not  forgetting  the  radiant, 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  the  sunny  hair. 

''Here's  Mr.  Smith's,"  said  the 'coachman,  at 
last 

«  Let  me  get  out,"  said  Harry,  leaping  to  the 
ground;  ''I'll  make  'em  hear,  I'll  warrant" 

He  rang,  and  rang ;  and  then,  when  he  ima- 
gined his  tocsin  had  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
aroused  the  drowsy  sleepers,  Harry  tapped  at 
the  basement  window. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  a  gruff  voice,  half 
opening  the  window,  and  admitting  to  view  a 
tolky,  fat,  black  face.  "What  do  you  want, 
fir?" 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  boldly  repUed  Harry. 

"Which  Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Mr.  John  Smith,"  ventured  Harry. 

"  That  aint  here^'  said  the  black  head,  with- 
drawing itself. 

"James  Smith  I"  shouted  Mr.  Mansfield,  from 
the  carriage. 

"Jeremiah  I"  suggested  the  silvery  voice,  with 
a  laugh. 

"Josiahl"  again  said  Harry,  but  the  black 
head  exclaimed,  in  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
tioB-^ 


"That  aint  it!  Get  along  with  you  all — 
you're  a-making  fun  on  me  I"  and  closing  the 
window  with  a  bang,  Harry  and  the  coachman 
remained  looking  in  blank  consternation,  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  I  aint  a-going  any  further,"  said  the  coach- 
man; "my  nags  is  tired  and  so  be  I,  and  I  aint 
a-going  any  further." 

"  Yes,  up  to  my  house,  wont  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
Mansfield. 

"No,  I  wont— that's  West  Twenty-Third 
street — miles  and  miles  off." 

"  But  you'll  go  to  mine,  that's  close  by,"  said 
Harry,  insinuating  a  corpulent  silver  piece  into 
the  coachman's  hands,  as  he  got  into  the  car- 
riage. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  my  dear  sir,  it  is 
three  o'clock,  you  cannot  keep  Miss  Mansfield 
any  longer  in  this  cool  air,  after  dancing  all 
night" 

"Tired,  Susy,  are  you,  darling?"  said  Mr. 
Mansfield,  turning  toward  his  daughter,  "I'm 
sure  I  am." 

"Then,"  said  Susy,  gracefolly  addressing 
Harry,  "let  us  really  consider  this  night  as  one 
taken  entirely  out  of  our  common  every-day  life ; 
let  us  suppose  we  are  some  centuries  older ;  let 
us  suppose  these  tall  houses  forest  trees,  myself 
a  benighted  damsel,  with  an  exiled  father,  (you, 
dear  papa,)  and  imagine  that  we  encounter  a 
gallant  knight-errant — yourself,  Mr.  Gordon — 
and  so  accept  the  hospitality  of  your  castic. 
What  part  we  are  to  assign  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  is 
the  only  thing  that  puzzles  me." 

"  Oh,  she  will  play  the  good  fairy  and  set  all 
right — she  never  does  anything  but  good  things," 
said  Harry. 

And  now  they  arrived;  and  Harry,  opening 
his  door  with  the  tiny  pass-key  his  mother  had 
had  made  to  fit  his  waistcoat  pocket,  (he  never 
forgot  or  changed  his  waistcoat,  as  he  did  his 
overcoats,)  introduced,  with  all  possible  defer- 
ence, his  new-found  friends  into  the  breakfast- 
room. 

Leaving  them  there,  he  proceeded  to  his  mo- 
ther's room.  In  five  minutes  explained  all, 
in  another  five,  Mrs.  Gordon  was  down  stairs, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more,  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Susy  were  each  in  a  comfortable  bed-room; 
where,  going  to  sleep  on  their  luxurious  pillows, 
Mr.  Mansfield  dreamed  of  his  paletot  and  Mr. 
James  Smith ;  and  Susy,  of  Harry  Gordon  and 
his  fascinating  manner;  whilst  Harry  didn't 
sleep  at  all,  but  thought  all  the  while  of  the  blue 
eyea  and  waving  hair  of  Susy  Mansfield. 

Next  morning  there  were  three  persons  gnthered 
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ronnd  the  breakfast-table,  bj  the  fireside.  Mr. 
Mansfield  bad  gone  up  earlj,  and  sent  down 
suitable  apparel  for  his  daughter,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  call  for  her  in  a  few  hours. 

Merrily  the  three  talked  OTer  the  last  night's 
eyents,  and  the  ball ;  and  Mrs.  Gordon  quizzed 
Harry  about  his  overcoats,  and  unmercifully  told 
Susan  how  Harry  always  did  lose  his  OTerooats  ; 
and  then  Susan  laughed  at  him,  too,  and  Harry 
bore  it  wonderfully  well,  and  seemed  rather  to 
like  it  than  otherwise. 

And  then  there  was  a  concert  in  the  eyening, 
for  which  Mrs.  Gordon  had  tickets,  and  Miss 
Mansfield  had  not — and  so,  another  supply  of 
clothes  was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  stayed 
to  dinner,  and  Miss  Mansfield  stayed  again  till 
the  next  morning,  and  then  Mrs.  Gordon  told 
Harry  she  thought  Miss  Mansfield  was  too  sweet 
and  refined  a  creature  to  be  at  a  Doarding-house— 
and  Harry  coincided  with  this  opinion — and  then 
Mrs.  Gordon  suggested  she  should  ask  her  to 
stay  with  them  for  just  the  time  they  were  to 
remain  in  New  York.    . 

**  You're  so  much  away,  Harry,  it  wont  inter- 
fere with  you  to  haye  a  young  lady  in  the 
house.'' 

Harry  thought  it  wouldn't,  and  so  Miss  Mans- 
field stayed,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  came  and  dined, 
and  talked  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  they  found 
out  many  mutual  friends,  and  were  quite  taken 
up  with  old  remembrances.  And  Harry  and 
Susy — oh,  they  strolled  about  the  long,  pompous 
parlors,  and  Susy  opened  the  fine  Chickcring 
piano,  which  from  a  mere  thousand  dollar  piece 
of  furniture,  became,  beneath  her  skillful  hand, 
awakened  into  all  the  dignity  and  magic  of  art — 
and  her  light  step  and  silyery  laugh  sounded 


through  the  rooms,  and  up  and  down  the  broad 
stairs,  making  Mrs.  Gordon  smile  and  feel  happy, 
eyen  when  Harry  was  away — and  altogether,  it 
appeared  as  though  rays  of  light  had  suddenly 
penetrated  into  the  calm,  solemn  dignity  of  the 
happy  but  quiet  home. 

Susan  stayed,^and  stayed.  First  it  was  one 
excuse,  then  another,  then  another,  there  were 
plenty  to  be  found  in  the  busy  carnival  time  of 
New  York;  and,  at  last,  when  really  neither 
Mrs.  Gordon  could  find  another  for  keeping  Susy, 
nor  Susy  for  staying,  nor  Mr.  Mansfield  for  de- 
laying his  return  to  Alabama,  Mr.  Harry  Gor- 
don found  an  admirable  one,  which  satisfied 
them  all — ^he  conyerted  Miss  Susan  Mansfield 
into  Mrs.  Harry  Gordon — and  so  she  neyer  went 

away  at  all. 

•  - 

'*  Take  care  of  your  oyercoat,"  said  Mr.'  Mans- 
field, laughingly,  to  his  son,  as  the  brile  and 
bridegroom  droyo  oflf  on  their  wedding  exciIhdoQ, 
for  the  last  you  lost  found  you  a  wife,  und  Susy 
is  very  jealous,  I  warn  you." 

'*  I'll  take  care  both  of  Harry  and  his  oyer- 
coat," said  Susan,  smiling  and  kissing  her  hand 
to  her  father. 

And  we  suppose  she  did,  for  Harry  looked 
happier  and  happier  eyery  year — and  he  nerer 
lost  his  oyercoat  again,  because  it  was  always, 
when  he  went  to  balls,  most  carefully  wrapped 
up  with  a  beautiful,  delicate,  discreet  white 
satin  burnous,  which  neyer  wandered  from  its 
mistress,  and  which,  after  once  it  had  taken  the 
impress  of  l^er  grace  and  elegance,  never  could 
be  mistaken  for  anybody's  but  the  sweet  darling, 
Mrs.  Harry  Gordon's — as  everybody  called  Sosy, 
for  everybody  loved  Susy  excepting  Harry  and 
his  mother — and  they  adored  her. 
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I  WATCHBD  the  Boldan  in  the  ight, 

And  saw  his  blood-stained  sabre  fkll 
O'er  thinning  ranks ;  and  at  the  sight 

Ontblaxed  my  father's  valor  all ; 
And,  closing  on  his  mail-clad  form, 

I  ponred  the  vengeance  of  my  arm, 
And  blows  redoubled  swelled  the  storm 

Of  mutual  hate  and  mutual  harm. 
The  quivering  bladei(,  with  giddy  gyre. 

Ran  round  each  helmet  in  their  wr|tb, 


And  glanced  from  casques  the  sparkling  lire 

Amid  the  lance's  maddening  scath. 
Foiled  in  his  wrath  the  Soldan  sprang 

In  anger  on  his  Arab  steed. 
And  all  the  vales  with  terror  rang 

To  his  fierce 'horse's  clattering  speed. 
The  oresent  sank  away  in  death, 

The  Red  Gross  rushed  in  glory  on ; 
And  in  the  passing  of  a  breath 

The  holy  sepulchre 
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I  omN  hear  trifles  spoken  of,  and  almost 
always  disparagingly  or  contemptuously.  '<  It's 
only  a  trifle,  and  does  not  matter  much;*'  or, 
** There's  no  use  in  quarreling  about  trifles;" 
or  Bome  poetio  indiyidual  quotes — 

"  Trifles  Ught  as  air.'* 

In  flMst,  by  almost  common  consent,  small  things 
not  deemed  worthy  of  much  thought ;  and  it 
quite  a  sufficient  reason,  to  many  minds, 
that  they  are  ''unconsidered  trifles."    I  am  an 
old  man ;  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world ;  I  haye 
thought  much,  in  my  own  fashion,  of  what  I  haye 
Men,  and  my  conclusion  is,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  the  world  makes.     Trifles  are 
all  important ;  they  make  up  the  mass  of  great 
fUngs ;  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  incidents  of 
oar  lives ;  they  are  the  starting  points  from  which 
great  eyents  begin  their  course ;  they  are  as  the 
hinge,  the  little  hinge,  on  which  the  large  door 
tarns — as  the  rudder,  the  small  rudder,  which 
controls  the  Tast  ship,  and  guides  it  in  its  path 
orer  the  waves.    All  the  popular  sayings  are  not 
against  me  either  on  this  point ;  the  best  of  them 
are  with  me.     '<  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselyes,"  is  our 
English  aphorism.    The  shrewd  Scotch,  with  a 
saying  touch  of  Northern  caution,  have  their 
'*Mony  mickles  mak'  a  muckle."    The  Spaniard 
says,  "The  loose  shbc-nail  lames  the  horse." 
From  the  Arabs  we  get,  "  The  last  straw  breaks 
the  camel's  back."    All  of  them  wise  sayings, 
eyidencing  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  trifles. 
Whereyer  we  turn,  the  doctrine  I  hold  wilf,  if 
we  haye  our  eyes  open,  be  impressed  upon  us. 
Almost  aU  the  natural  agencies  by  which  great 
operations  are  effected  are  minute — often  so  small 
that  they  ore  imperceptible.     The  rock  which 
has  been  for  centuries  a  land-mark  to  mariners 
suddenly  topples  oyer,  and  is  lost  in  the  waters 
which  formerly  washed  its  base.     How  did  it 
fkn  ?    Did  some  yolcano  explode  beneath  it  ?  did 
some  earthquake-shock  shake  it  from  its  posi- 
tion?   No;  the  skies  were  calm  aboye,  and  the 
waters  were  smooth  and  bright,  reflecting  back 
the  sunny  firmament;    the  wind  was  hushed; 
tbere  was  a  silent  calm  around  when  the  tall 
rock  fell.    What  did  it,  then?    This:   day  by 
day,  year  by  year,  century  by  century,  as  the 
wayes  washed  around  its  base,  each  carried  off 


some  littie,  impalpable  atom  of  triturated  mat- 
ter; each  an  unconsidered  trifle,  light  as  air: 
but  by  the  subtraction  of  such  trifles  the  solid 
rock  was  worn  till  it  was  unable  to  support  its 
own  weight,  and  fell. 

Take  another  instance :  An  island  is  rising  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  fathomless  sea ;  a  topmost  point 
appears,  and  the  birds,  and  winds,  and  waves, 
bring  to  it  the  seeds  of  vegetation,  and  it  is 
clothed  in  verdure.  From  that  point  a  widening 
circle  spreads,  and  in  time,  there  slowly  emerges 
Arom  the  waves  an  oasis  of  the  ocean,  like  the 
isles  which  stud  the  Southern  seas.  Here  is  a 
work,  not  of  destruction,  but  of  creation.  What 
great  power  has  been  at  work  to  effect  this  7  Old 
fairy  tales  come  up  to  the  mind,  and  stories  of 
magic  and  witchcraft,  and  traditions  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  genii.  Some  great  submarine  fire 
forcing  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  suggested  by 
the  reason.  No,  no  such  thing.  See  where  the 
edges  of  the  new  land  are  fringed  with  reefs, 
dangerous  to  the  passing  bark — those  fringes  are 
of  coral.  Take  your  microscope  and  examine 
more  minutely;  you  may  see  the  coral-worms 
still  at  their  work — tiny  creatures,  so  small  that 
you  might  hold  them  in  groups  on  the  tip  of  your 
smallest  finger — ^little  things.  Well,  they  are  the 
architects  of  the  newly-risen  island.  Millions 
of  them,  millions  of  myriads  rather,  have  lived 
for  that  work,  and  died  at  it,  long  before  you  and 
I  were  bom ;  so  long  ago,  that  perhaps  our  an- 
cestors were  naked,  painted  barbarians,  when 
they  commenced  their  labors,  unsounded  fathoms 
deep  below  the  surface.  For  generation  after 
generations  the  insect-builders  formed  their  nar- 
row cells;  for  generation  after  generations  thv, 
advanced  upward  over  the  lifcwork — the  monu- 
ments and  tombs  of  each  oiLer — till  that  fiiLt 
spot  came  in  sight  and  grew  green,  like  a  basket 
of  floating  verdure  amid  the  blue  waves,  and 
spread  to  the  broad  island  clothed  with  tall  palms 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and 
inhabited  by  beings  of  our  own  race. 

One  other  example,  drawn  from  silent  nature, 
of  the  greatness  of  little  things :  A  spacious  har- 
bor opens  from  a  rugged  coast;  mariners  used 
to  run  their  vessels  into  its  land-locked  waters 
for  shelter  from  the  tempests  which  beat  upon 
the  shore.  Once  there  was  water  deep  enough  at 
its  mouth  for  largest  ships,  laden  to  their  utmost 
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dopth,  to  pa88.  Gradually  it  grew  more  and  more 
shallow,  till  to-day,  the  keel  of  the  fishing-boat, 
which  almost  skims  OTer  the  waye's  top,  grates 
upon  the  bottom.  How  has  the  deep  water  be- 
come shallow  ?  No  great  banks  have  been  heaved 
up ;  no  gigantic  rocks  lie  prostrate  there ;  no 
large  boulder-stones  take  up  the  passage.  No : 
grain  by  grain,  atom  by  atom,  each  wAve,  as  it 
came  and  went,  left  its  tribute  of  sediment,  so 
small — such  an  unconsidered  trifle — ^that  the 
watching  eye  would  never  have  noticed  the  de- 
posit ;  and  thus  grew  the  bar  which  has  stopped 
up  the  harbor's  mouth. 

Facts  like  these  bear  with  them  analogies  ap- 
plicable to  the  daily  life  of  the  millions.  It  is 
not  the  great  things  which  press  upon  their  at- 
tention— for  which  they  are  ever  upon  the  watch 
— ^which  cannot  pass  unnoticed — that  shape  their 
lives ;  it  is  the  little  things,  the  trifles,  so  minute 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  without  the  strictest  at- 
tention, so  apparently  unimportant  that  they  do 
not  challenge  notice,  which  are  borne  by  on  the 
current  of  time,  till  they  accumulate  into  what 
men  call  fate.  Let  my  readers  dive  into  their 
consciousness,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do  into 
mine,  and  they  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  I  write.  Most  of  them,  perhaps,  have  heard 
the  story  of  that  great  Parisian  banker — Lafitte, 
I  think  it  was — how  a  pin  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  fortune.  The  tale  runs,  that  he  came 
a  poor  thread-bare  lad  to  seek  employment  of 
some  great  capitalist.  The  rich  man  did  not 
need  an  tmployi,  and  the  youth  left  the  house  to 
seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  As  he  passed  through 
the  courtyard,  a  pin  on  the  ground  struck  his 
eye;  ho  picked  it  up,  wiped  it  carefully,  and 
stock  it  securely  in  his  coat.  The  financier^  who 
had  just  dismissed  the  lad,  saw  the  action  from 
his  window.  He  knew  the  value  of  attention  to 
little  things,  called  the  rejected  applicant  back, 
and  gave  him  an  engagement  Attention  to  little 
things  marked  all  the  life  of  that  young  man, 
and,  by  seizing  them,  he  rose  from  the  position 
of  the  poor  qlerk,  to  that  of  the  richest  banker  in 
France.  The  tale  may  bo  founded  on  a  fact,  or 
embody  a  pure  fiction — I  know  not  which ;  but 
this  I  know — its  moral  is  a  true  one.  Bulwer 
tells  us  that  the  ideal  is  as  true  as  the  real,  for 
it  always  underlies  the  real,  and  points  to  the 
condition  toward  which  the  real  is  always  tend- 
ing ;  so,  true  or  false,  the  story  is  as  valuable  as 
though  it  were  confirmed  by  the  latest  edition  of 
the  most  authentic  biography.  It  does  not  often 
happen,  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  men,  that  such 
great  and  well-marked  changes  can  be  traced 
directly  to  such  small  and  trifling  causes,  but  I 


hold  that  in  all  lives  something  similar  takef 
place.  It  is  not  apparent,  perhaps;  because, 
while  the  effect  is  seen  and  remembered,  the 
causes  are,  from  their  minuteness,  unobserved  or 
forgotten.  If  I  ask  any  man  how  he  became 
what  he  is,  what  a  vague  notion  I  get  of  the  facts 
which  determined  his  life-course — the  point  from 
which  it  branched  off.  He  does  not  know ;  he 
cannot  tell ;  he  supposes  it  was  chance.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  sum  of  little  things  which  he  has 
ceased  to  remember,  if  indeed  he  were  ever  con- 
scious of  them,  which  mounted  up  at  last  to 
destiny.  For  such  men,  Chance  and  Destiny  art 
one  deity  with  two  different  names.  Has  any 
one  ever  noticed  the  items  of  a  bill,  representing 
an  enormous  debt,  crushing  some  struggling  man 
down  into  difficulty?  Petty  items  of  fraotions 
following  close  upon  one  another,  farthings  ran- 
ning  up  into  pence,  pence  rising  into  shillings, 
shillings  aggregating  into  pounds,  pounds  acca- 
mulating  into  thousands,  till  the  total  overwhelmt 
the  debtor.  The  illustration  is  prosaic  and  home- 
ly enough,  but  I  do  not  know  a  better  one  of  the 
power  of  little  things.  Have  you  ever  listened 
to  a  tale  of  embarrassment  ?  If  you  have,  has  it 
never  struck  you  how  seldom  any  of  the  facts  are 
of  any  magnitude?  Small  annoyances,  little 
difficulties,  petty  troubles,  fragmentary  obstacles, 
paltry  hindrances,  insignificant  burdens,  each  by 
itself  hardly  worthy  a  thought,  but  running  np 
into  a  total,  expressed  by  one  word — ^Roin. 

A  minute  too  late  for  a  railway  train  is  a  jour- 
ney lost,  as  much  as  though  one  were  an  hour 
behind  time.  Almost  right,  all  but  the  merest 
trifle,  is  as  bad  as  all  wrong ;  as  the  old  saying 
puts  it,  <*  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile."  A  shil- 
ling short  of  the  sum  for  which  your  bill  of  ex- 
change lies  due  at  the  banker's  is  as  certaiii 
commercial  dishonor  as  though  the  whole  sum 
were  wanting.  A  step  too  far  carries  you  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and  hurls  yon  head- 
long down  to  destruction,  as  surely  as  the  far- 
thest leap  forward.  Men's  lives  often  run  on 
the  very  edge  of  fate,  and  a  trifle  throws  them 
off  one  track  and  on  to  another,  as  effectually  as 
the  greatest  event. 

You  hate  some  man,  perhaps  hate  him  with  an 
animosity  which  has  lasted  the  better  part  of  a 
lifetime,  and  feels  as  though  it  would  endure 
through  all  time ;  or  you  love  some  other  bdng, 
man  or  woman,  with  an  affection  which  binds 
you  together  so  intimately  that  you  regard  sept- 
ration  as  too  great  a  calamity  to  be  contemplated 
Had  little  things  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
that  hate  or  that  affection  ?  Was  the  one  prompted 
by  some  deep  injury  either  done  or  attempted ! 
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Was  the  other  bom  of  some  inestimablo  benefit 
either  conferred  or  offered  ?  It  may  be  so ;  but 
if  it  be,  then  your  emotions  flow  from  a  diiFerent 
source  from  that  of  ninety  men  out  of  a  hundred. 
In  the  groat  mtgoi-ity  of  caseSy'the  hatreds  and 
lores  of  the  world  are  due  to  trifles  long  since 
Ibrgotten  in  the  effects  to  which  they  gaye  rise — 
the  liatreda,  to  some  curl  of  the  lip  expressing 
not  so  much  scorn  as  contempt,  to  a  hard  glance, 
or  a  sneering  word,  or  a  haughty  bearing — the 
lores  and  fHendships,  to  a  kindly  look  or  tender 
word  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  trial,  or  a  genial 
demeanor- and  a  conciliating  manner. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  action  of  trifles  is  par- 
ticularly oonspicuous.  I  know  many  married 
ooaples,  and,  old-bachelor-like,  haying  neither 
honsehold  cares  nor  joys  of  my  own,  I  pay 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  attention  to  those  of  my 
neighbors.  I  hare  often  found  that  the  phrase, 
'*A  good  husband,"  or  that  other  one,  "The 
best  of  wives,"  rested  on  nothing  greater  or  more 
important  than  a  regular,  unobtrusive,  gentle 
performance  of  those  small  duties  which  fill  up 
the  lionrs  of  household  life.  The  "good  hus- 
band" seldom  found  his  way  home  without  some 
tarifle,  to  show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  "  the 
best  of  wives,"  and  "  the  best  of  wives,"  in  her 
torn,  proved  by  the  slippers  warming  by  the  fire, 
the  snug  seat  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  the 
evening  meal  ready  for  tho  home-comer,  that 
the  **good  husband"  had  been  remembered. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  fiercest 
domestic  quarrels  leading  sometimes  to  lives  of 
misery;  sometimes  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
arise  ftom  these  same  trifles.  I  remember  one 
instance.  The  parties  married  young;  it  was 
what  is  called  "a  love  match."  I  knew  them 
both,  and  "wished  them  joy''  a  few  days  after 
they  had  set  up  housekeeping,  and  began  to  face 
the  world  together.  I  thought  as  others  thought — 
what  a  happy  life  was  before  them.  So  it  might 
have  been,  but  for  shirt-buttons.  Do  not  smile — 
for  shirt-buttons!  Events  caused  me  to  lose 
sight  of  the  young  pair.  At  the  end  of  some 
years  I  met  the  bridegroom  in  the  street,  still 


young,  but  a  gray-haired,  haggard,  disappointed- 
looking  man.  VTe  reoogniied  each  other,  and 
one  of  my  first  questions  was  of  his  wife.  I  saw 
there  was  something  wrong  before  the  answer 
came.  There  was  a  dimness  of  the  eyes  and  a 
quivering  of  the  lip;  but  the  man  put  down 
those  signs,  and  told  me,  in  the  fewest  words, 
that  his  wife  and  he  had  separated.  I  learned 
the  whole  story.  T)io  wife  was  a  young  girl,  to 
whom  neither  years  nor  teaching  had  brought 
the  staidness  of  matronhuod;  "and,*.*  said  poor 
Tom  Sadlock,  "there  was  always  something 
wrong."  The  "something  wrong"  was,  of  course, 
always  only  a  trifle ;  but  the  trifles  mounted  up, 
and  the  shirt«buttons  towered  at  their  apex. 
"One  word  brought  up  another,"  said  Tom: 
each  word  being  by  itself,  no  doubt,  a  trifle  too. 
Altogether,  though,  they  amounted  to  a  heap  of 
insult,  and  wrong,  and  misery,  which  neither 
could  bear  with,  and  so  they  parted.  That  was 
Tom*s  story,  and  Tom's  is  not  a  case  that  stands 
alone  in  the  world.  The  moral  of  all  this  is, 
that  we  should  pay  more  heed  to  trifles,  and  not, 
in  our  own  supposed  greatness,  regard  them  as 
unworthy  of  notice.  If  it  be  true,  that  when  wo 
take  care  of  the  pence  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  so  it  is  equally  ti'ue,  that  if  we  take 
care  of  trifles  the  things  of  importance  will  sel- 
dom want  looking  after.  Beside,  it  may  be  that 
you,  my  good  friend,  are,  as  I  am,  among  the 
obscurities  of  the  world.  We  are  not  great  men. 
As  pence  make  up  the  possessions  of  the  poor,  so 
command  over  trifles  is  our  main,  if  not  our  sole, 
heritage.  Let  us  attend  then  to  our  own,  or  we 
shall  cease  to  control  anything.  And  after  all, 
is  not  that  the  true  way  to  become  great  ?  It 
would  be  glorious  to  be  among  the  clouds,  but 
we  are  here  on  a  dull,  soddened  clod  of  earth. 
Well,  let  us  make  use  of  the  clod,  since  the  clouds 
are  beyond  our  reach.  We  may  pile  clod  on 
clod  till  cloud-land  itself^  is  gained ;  for  have  I 
not  already  said  trifles  are  the  pivots  on  which 
great  events  turn.  As  the  hinge  is  to  the  door, 
or  the  rudder  to  a  ship,  so  are  trifles  to  men's 
lives. 


<  ^•»  » 


LA    POESIE! 


BT  MRS.  E.  J.  EAMX8. 


Tam  loToliest  of  Carlo  Doloe's  daughters 
Tkofi  surely  wert,  peerless  La  Poesie ! 

Thine  eyes,  olear  mirrors  of  sky-tinted  waters. 
Look  forth  like  stars  upon  a  moonlit  sea. 

Qoldcniy  gleam  the  long  and  wavy  tresses 
In  silken  lengths,  vlown  thy  fair  aroh'd  brow : 

And  daintily  a  pearly  finger  prei 
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A  oheek  that  blooms,  like  roses  on  the  snow ! 
Methinks  the  tale  is  true,  they  tell  of  thee, 

Sweet  one !  that  thou  of  mortal  mixture  wert ; 
That  HumoH  Nature,  0,  La  Poesie, 
Throbbed  in  the  pnlses  of  thy  sinless  heart ! 
Thou  didst  but  keep  tho  creed  pure  angels  hold  above 
And  nature's  Life  pervades— that  GN>d  himself  is  love! 


THE   SCULPTOR'S   DAUGHTER 


BT  AXNIS  LSMAN . 


Shall  I  confeu  it ! — I  b«lieTe  in  broken  heftrti,  and 
th«  pouibility  of  dying  of  disappointed  love. 

iBTIlfO. 

That  heart,  the  martyr  of  iti  fondnese  barn*d 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  retamed. 

Campbell. 

I. 
NsTiB  was  there  a  gajer  throng  or  more  of 
manlj  beauty  and  of  feminine  loveliness  than 
ma  assembled  in  that  brilliantly  lighted  saloon. 
It  was  evening— evening  in  winter,  and  the  moon 
shining  cold  and  bright  and  beautiful,  would 
send  its  beams  through  the  half  draped  windows 
and  mingle  them  fantastically  with  the  gleaming 
lights. 

Standing  alone,  at  the  embrasure  of  an  open 
casement,  was  a  lady  of  a  superior  and  peculiar 
style  of  beauty.  Her  form,  rather  above  the 
usual  height,  was  exceedingly  graceful,  and 
erery  morement  betrayed  that  original  dignity 
and  native  nobleness  which  at  once  excite  res- 
pect and  admiration.  Her  high,  arched  forehead 
was  clear  and  white  as  the  marble  that  her  father 
sculptured,  and  her  finely  moulded  features 
might  have  been  a  model  for  his  most  masterly 
production,  while  her  large,  dark  eyes  were  soft 
and  beautiAil  as  the  famed  skies  of  her  native 
Italy. 

As  she  was  gating  on  the  moonlight  shadows 
with  a  thoughtful  air,  she  started  at  a  light 
touch  upon  her  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  gay  and 
pleasant  voice : 

<*Aye,  Florence,  I  scarce  had  seen  you,  half 
hidden  in  the  drapery  of  this  window,  and  had 
almost  passed  you  as  I  just  entered  the  saloon.'' 

The  youth  who  addressed  her  was  a  pupil  of 
her  father's,  and  had  been  for  years  a  daily  risi- 
tor  at  his  studio. 

There  was  nothing  striking  in  his  countenance, 
unless  it  was  that  peculiar  paleness  about  the 
mouth  which  is  so  often  observed  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  studious.  He  had  just  returned  from 
a  distant  city  where  he  had  been  absent  for 
several  months,  and  they  now  met  for  the  first 
time  sinee  his  departure. 

His  deportment  was  frank  and  brother-like. 
His  calm,  clear,  blue  eye  looked  out  the  quietness 
of  friendship ;  but  hers  was  foil  of  a  deep,  warm, 
wild  poetry,  that  seemed  to  hate  drawn  its  fervor 
from  the  foiuit  of  lore,  ind  he— «U  nncon- 
foiously— was  the  otyoet  of  that  devoted  passion : 
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"  She  had  no  breath,  nor  being,  but  in  his ; 
He  was  her  voioe ;  she  did  not  speak  to  him, 
But  trembled  on  his  words ;  he  was  her  sight, 
For  her  eye  follow 'd  his,  and  saw  with  his, 
Whioh  colored  all  her  oljlects ;  she  had  eeased 
To  live  within  herself;  he  was  her  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  her  thought, 
Whioh  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  his,  her  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  her  cheek  change  tempestuously  •  .  . 


« 


But  he  in  those  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

To  him  she  was 
Even  as  a  sister— bot  no  more    .    .    ." 

Another,  a  young  midshipman,  joined  them. 

**  Well,  Lester,"  said  he,  addressing  the  artist, 

you  are  soon  to  be  married  to  the  pretty  Mary 
Hartley,  I  hear." 

The  lady  started :  the  well-spring  of  her  being 
was  suddenly  poisoned,  the  light  of  her  existence 
extingmshed.  But  the  soul,  wrought  up  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  often  exhibits  a 
quickness  of  thought  and  a  self-possession,  to 
which,  in  a  less  excited  state  of  feeling,  it  is  a 
stranger.  The  desperation  of  despair,  the  agony 
of  an  over-wrought  mind,  brings  with  them  a 
calmness,  coolness  and  deliberation  never  seen 
where  hope  is  mingled  with  those  feelings.  Thus 
mingled,  a  fluctuation  is  produced  which,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  prevents  this  fearful  stag- 
nation. 

Florence  heard  the  words,  and  her  soul  was 
death-struck ;  but,  though  with  a  face  of  snowy 
paleness,  she  turned  to  him,  and  with  a  gay 
and  sportive  laugh,  gave  him  a  jest  as  bright  and 
beautiAil  as  the  bubble  of  a  glancing  wave,  and 
then  she  praised  with  ingenuousness  the  fair  and 
innocent  young  being  that  he  had  ohoseii,  and 
wished  them  happiness. 

IL 

Lester  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  alont 
with  Florence.  As  he  raised  a  book  ftrom  the 
table,  an  opened  paper  fell  from  Jt  He  took  it 
up  and  half  unthinkingly  read  the  lines  scribbled 
upon  it : 

«  This  earnest  love  must  all  be  omshed, 
These  wild  affections  must  be  hushed ; 
No  more  my  watchful  eye  must  roam, 
To  seek  thee  wending  to  waj  home. 

When  thou  shalt  choose  another  hridst 
A  wife  stands  fondly  at  thy  side, 
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This  eaniMt  lore  I  feel  for  thee 
"Will  then,  I  know,  be  gnilt  in  me. 

'Tie  now,  'tii  now,  ere  eomes  that  time, 
While  still  this  soul  be  free  from  orime, 
That  I  mast  banish  from  mj  breast 
The  loye  so  long,  so  fondly  prest.*' 

There  was  no  quotation,  and  it  was  written  in 
Florence's  hand.  What  does  this  mean!  Whom 
could  Florence  Cordova  love  that  would  not  be 
proud  of  that  love?  Have  not  all  sought  her 
and  she  refused  them  all  ? 

With  deep  seriousness  she  fixed  her  large  eyes 
upon  him.  One  moment  she  determined  to  tell 
him  all ;  that  it  was  he — ^he  whom  she  loved  and 
who  was  meant  there  in  those  agonised  lines; 
but  the  thought  of  his  bride  came  to  her,  and 
she  would  not  for  her  life  have  been  unjust  to 
her. 

« Suddenly,  as  though  her  seriousness  had  been 
a  farce,  she  burst  into  a  laugh : 

''Hey,  Charlie,  and  did  you  think  I  meant 
myself  there?  It  is  easier  sometimes  to  speak 
in  the  first  person  than  any  other,  and  so  I  did 
it  then.'' 

And  that  gay  laugh  and  those  light  words  took 
effSsot,  and  he  believed  those  lines  to  be  the  fe^- 
ings  of  some  heroine  of  her  strong  imaginings. 

lU. 

The  marriage  day  came,  and  Florence  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  brilliant  scene.  Her 
nerved  spirit  operated  as  the  wine  cup  in  bring* 
ing  to  her  even  more  than  her  usual  keenness  of 
intellect.  And  she  was  the  star  of  the  evening, 
sparkling  in  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  never  was 
her  proud  father  so  conscious  of  the  unusual 
talent  and  loveliness  of  his  darling  child.  He 
knew  not  that  that  evening  hers  was  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  hectic,  and  like  it,  was  the  presage 
to  consumption — a  consumption  of  the  soul. 

And  there  was  Mary  Hartley,  her  face  beam- 
ing with  smiles  of  happiness,  standing  beside  the 
devoted  and  affectionate  Lester. 

Soon  as  the  ceremony  was  pronounced,  Flor- 
ence sealed  a  kiss  on  the  young  bride's  brow  and 
gave  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  tokening  a  thousand 
wishes  for  their  happiness. 

Nor  were  her  air  and  words  of  affection  as- 
sumed. She  was  one  who  would  have  scorned  to 
breathe  one  word  of  love  that  came  not  from  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  her  soul :  she  loved  the 
girl  because  of  her  own  excellence  and  purity ; 
and  yet  more,  because  she  was  beloved  by  him 
whose  very  shadow  she  had  gastd  on  with  aff^ 
tion. 


IV. 

It  was  October,  soft,  sad  and  beautiful,  and  it 
was  the  close  of  one  of  its  softest,  saddest  afld 
most  beautiful  days — an  Indian  summer  day. 
The  sun  was  gathering  in  its  last  rays,  and  even- 
ing was  beginning  to  collect  her  dew-drops  to 
gild  another  morning. 

Florence,  in  deathly  beauty,  was  reclining  on 
an  ottoman  in  her  father's  studio,  and  watching 
with  earnest  gaze,  the  varying  tints  of  the  de- 
parting day.  It  was  a  semblance  of  herself; 
those  few  soft  days,  when  summer  seemed  to 
step  back  a  moment,  as  if  sorry  it  had  departed, 
and  steal  from  the  brow  of  autumn  this  hurried 
farewell  kiss,  were  the  sure  presage  of  the  chilly 
blasts  of  winter.  And  that  bloom  upon  her 
cheek,  that  hectic  spot,  the  mockery  of  health, 
had  lighted  up  her  beauty  for  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  the  grave. 

It  was  a  fitting  season  for  youth  and  beauty  to 
depart,  and  Florence  felt  that  the  **  Angel  of  the 
Covenant"  was  near. 

Her  father  sat  beside  her  and  gaied  intently 
upon  her.  There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  a 
sound 

"  Like  the  low  wailing  of  a  sweet  toned  harp 
Broken  and  <  hung  upon  the  willows.'  " 


<( 


My  father,"  said  Florence,  "  I  feel  that  I  am 
dying.  Mine  has  been  a  disease  that  no  physi- 
cian could  cure,  no  medicine  heal:  it  is  my  souVs 
strong  workings  that  have  worn  out  this  taber- 
nacle of  clay.  The  fire  of  the  young  affections, 
burning  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  and  the 
offering  not  lying  there,  often  consumes  that 
heart.  It  is  this  which  withers  the  rose  ere  half 
bloomed,  which  hurries  down  the  sun  though 
scarcely  risen,  which  brings  many  to  an  early 
grave — the  *  dew  of  youth'  fresh  upon  them. 

"  And  it  is  thus  that  1  die.  Forgive  me,  my 
more  than  father,  my  dearest,  best  friend,  if  I 
have  erred  in  concealing  from  you  that  which 
has  absorbed  my  being.  But  I  have  loved  with 
all  the  intensity  of  which  a  woman's  nature  is 
capable.  Tes,  while  you  have  regarded  Lester 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and  he,  looked 
upon  me  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  I  have 
felt  for  him  all  the  fire  of  an  ardent  love. 

"And  it  has  all  been  concealed — and  let  it 
still  be.  Let  not  the  tears  which  Charles  and 
his  sweet  Mary  will  shed  over  my  grave,  be 
embittered  by  the  thought  that  it  was  their  love 
that  bore  me  so  early  there.  And,  as  I  die,  dear 
father,  let  that  mantle  of  your  love,  which  has 
ever  been  wrapped  around  me,  fall  upon  those 
dear  ones  whom  with  you  I  love  best  on  earth. 
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Their  affection,  your  beautiful  art  and  your 
tnut  in  Heayen,  must  be  your  consolation  when 
I  am  gone.  And  it  will  be  a  consolation  too, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  grieye  not  at  death ;  that 
I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it  It  is  a  gladdening 
thought  to  me,  that  my  spirit  is  about  to  escape 
from  its  earthy  temple,  that  I  am  to  become 
altogether  spiritual  and  so  soon  to  be  among 
those  angelic  spirits  that  *  adore  and  bum ;'  for 
the  crucible  of  agony  through  which  my  soul  has 
passed,  has,  I  trust,  refined  it,  and  I  dare  to 
hope  fitted  it  for  the  society  of  Heayen;  that 


those  throes  of  the  soul  haye  been  a  presage  of 
its  birth  to  a  higher  and  better  home,  and  pre- 
pared it  meet  for  the  archangel  to  take  and  bear 
away  to  the  arms  of  God,  its  Father. 

**Qiye  me  one  other  kiss,  dear  father,  and  I 

go." 

That  father  sealed  on  cheek  and  brow  one 

deep  and  agonized  embrace,  and  when  he  raised 

his  face  from  hers,  she  was  as  white  and  soulless 

as  the  statues  around  him :  he  was  alone  with 

the  creations  of  his  art 


MERINO    WOOL. 


All  our  fktr  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  word  Merino^  as  applied  to  a  material  in 
use  for  dresses ;  but  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  adyantages  of  this  species  of  wool, 
and  the  mode  in  which  its  superiority  is  attained, 
may  net  be  imacceptable  to  a  greater  portion  of 
those  ladies  who  are  already  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  merits,  when  handed  to  them  by  the 
draper — although  they  would  scarcely  recognize 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  shepherd. 

The  celebrated  merino  wool  is  obtained  from 
the  migratory  sheep  of  Spain.  Some  years  ago, 
it  was  calculated  that  the  number  of  these  migra- 
tory sheep  amounted  to  10,000,000.  Twice  a  year, 
in  April  and  October,  they  are  led  a  journey  of 
about  400  miles,  passing  the  summer  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  and  the  winter  on  the 
plains  toward  the  south.  The  excellence  of  the 
wool,  to  which  eyerything  else  is  sacrificed,  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  an  equality  of  temperature 
maintained  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  sheep, 
80  that  they  may  occupy  the  cooler  mountains 
in  summer  and  the  warmer  plains  in  winter.  An 
objection  to  this  explanation  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  fleece  of  some  of  the  German  Merinos, 
which  do  not  tray  el  at  all,  is  far  superior  to  the 
best  Leonese  fleece ;  and,  eyen  in  Spain,  it  is 
said  that  there  are  stationary  flocks  which  pro- 
duce wool  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  migra- 
tory ones.  The  flrst  impression  made  by  the 
merino  sheep,  on  one  unacquainted  with  its 
Talue,  would  be  unfayorable.  The  wool  lying 
closer  and  thicker  oyer  the  body  than  in  most 
other  breeds  of  sheep,  and  being  abundant  in 
yott,*  is  coyered  with  a  dirty  crust,  often  ftill  of 

•  Th*  yolk  it  a  peculiar  leeratioii  from  th*  g Iindt  of 
til*  skin,  Mod  Mnrea  to  aonrith  th*  wool,  lad,  by  mat- 
ting the  fibres  together,  forms  a  defeoee  against  wet  and 
cold. 


cracks.  There  is  also  a  coarse  and  ugly  patch 
of  hair  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  which  is  cut 
away  before  shearing  time.  There  is  also  a  sin- 
gular looseness  of  skin  under  the  throat,  giving 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  hollowness  in  the 
neck.  The  pile,  when  pressed  upon,  is  hard  and 
unyielding,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  with 
which  it  grows  on  the  pelt,  and  the  abundance 
of^  the  yolk  detaining  all  the  dirt  and  grayel 
which  fall  upon  it;  but  when  examined,  the 
fibre  is  found  to  exceed  in  fineness,  and  in  the 
number  of  serrations  and  curves,  that  which  any 
other  sheep  in  the  world  produces. .  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  Spain  is  8  lbs.  ft*om  the 
ram,  and  6  lbs.  from  the  ewe. 

The  periodical  journeys  taken  by  these  sheep 
in  Spain  can  be  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  when  a  tribunal,  called  the  Mesta, 
was  established  for  their  regulation,  consisting 
of  the  proprietors  of  these  migratory  flocks,  the 
king  being  the  merino  mayor.  It  established  a 
right  to  graze  on  all  the  open  and  common  land 
that  lay  in  the  way ;  it  claimed  also  a  path,  90 
yards  wide,  through  all  the  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated country,  and  prohibited  all  persons,  even 
foot  passengers,  from  traveling  these  roads  when 
the  sheep  were  in  motion.  The  flocks  are  diri- 
ded  into  detachments  of  10,000  each^  under  the 
care  of  a  mayoral  or  chief  shepherd,  who  has 
under  him  50  shepherds  and  as  many  huge  dogs. 
The  mayoral  precedes  the  flock,  and  directs  the 
length  and  speed  of  the  journey;  the  others, 
with  the  dogs,  follow  and  flank  the  cavalcade, 
collect  the  stragglers,  and  keep  off  the  wolves, 
which  regularly  follow  at  a  distance,  and  migrate 
with  the  flock. 

It  is  during  this  journey  that  the  sheep  are 
shorn,  and  the  shearing  time  is  an  epoch  of 
primitive  oriental  festivity.   Buildings  are  erected 
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at  TAriooa  places  in  the  early  portion  of  their 
journey :  they  are  yery  simply  constmcted,  con- 
■isting  only  of  two  large  rooms,  each  of  which 
will  contain  more  than  a  thousand  sheep  ;  there 
is  also  a  narrow,  low,  long  hut  adyoining,  called 
the  sweatififf'houte.  The  sheep  are  all  driten  into 
one  of  these  apartments,  and  in  the  erening 
those  intended  to  be  shorn  on  the  following  day 
are  transferred  into  the  hut.  As  many  are 
forced  into  it  as  it  will  possibly  hold,  and  there 
they  are  left  during  the  night  In  consequence 
of  this  close  confinement  they  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  perspiration ;  the  hardened  yolk  is 
melted,  and  thus  the  whole  fleece,  by  being  ren- 
dered softer,  is  more  easily  cut  There  is  no 
pirerious  washing  nor  any  other  preparation  for 
the  shearing.  From  150  to  200  shearers  are 
generally  collected  at  each  house,  and  a  flock  of 
1,000  sheep  is  disposed  of  in  a  day.  The  sheep 
are  turned  back,  as  they  are  shorn,  into  the 
second  apartment,  and  on  the  same  or  the  follow- 
ing day  continue  their  journey.  Thus  in  the 
space  of  sii;  days,  as  many  flocks,  each  consist- 
ing of  1,000  sheep,  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  shearers.  The  wool  is  then  washed  and  sorted 
and  is  ready  for  sale.  The  rams  give  most  wool : 
three  fleeces  often  ayeraging  25  lbs.  When  the 
sheep  arriye  at  their  summer  pasture,  salt  is 
placed  on  flat  stones,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  hun- 
dred weight  for  eyery  100  sheep ;  this  they  lick 
eagerly,  and  it  improyes  their  appetite.  They 
are  always  on  the  moye  in  search  of  grass, 
which  is  scarce,  for  they  will  not  touch  thyme, 
which  is  abundant,  and  is  left  to  the  wild  bee. 


They  are  neyer  fed  until  the  dew  is  dry,  nor 
allowed  to  drink  after  hail-storms.  In  Septem- 
ber the  flocks  are  daubed  with  a  red  earth,  which 
is  said  to  conduce  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool. 
After  their  return,  in  October,  the  yeaning  time 
approaches.  The  merinos  are  not  good  nurses, 
so  that  nearly  half  the  lambs,  and  in  bad  seasons, 
when  the  pasture  faili*,  ftdl  three-fourths,  are 
lulled  as  soon  as  they  are  yeaned.  The  skins 
are  sent  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  to  England, 
where  they  are  used  in  the  gloye  manufactoro. 
The  wool  is  soft  and  silky,  and  is  formed  in  little 
rings  or  curls.  March  is  a  yery  busy  month 
with  the  shepherds,  who  then  cut  off  the  tails  of 
the  lambs  and  the  tips  oT  their  horns,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  each  other  in  their  frolics;  the 
shepherds  also  mark  them  on  the  nose  with  a  hot 
iron.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  shepherds  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  tending  these  sheep.  They 
are  a  singular  ra(Se  of  men,  almost  as  simple  as 
their  sheep.  Their  talk  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  rams  and  ewes ;  they  know  eyery  one  of 
the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  know  them.  They  liye 
chiefly  on  bread,  seasoned  with  oil  or  grease ; 
and  though  they  sometimes  procure  mutton  from 
their  old  or  diseased  sheep,  it  is  not  their 
fayorite  food.  Their  dress  is  a  jacket  and 
breeches  of  black  sheep-skin ;  a  red  silken  sash 
tied  round  the  waist ;  long  leathern  gaiters ;  a 
slouched  hat;  a  staff  tipped  with  iron;  and  a 
mania,  or  brown  blanket,  slung  oyer  the  left 
shoulder.  When  they  haye  reached  their  jour- 
ney's end,  they  build  themselyes  rode  hutSy  11t- 
ing  generally  a  single  life. 


SEPARATION. 


BT  MATTHSW  AKNOLD. 


*(  Btof— Not  to  me,  at  this  bitter  departing, 
Speak  of  the  sure  ooDSolations  of  Time. 

Fresh  be  the  wound,  still  rcnew'd  be  its  smarting. 
So  but  thy  image  endure  in  its  prime. 

**  But  if  the  steadfast  commandment  of  Nature 
Wills  that  remembranee  should  always  deoay ; 

[f  the  loy'd  form  and  the  deep-cherished  feature 
Must,  when  unseen,  from  the  soul  fade  away — 


<«  Me  let  no  half-effao'd  memories  cumber! 
Fled,  fled  at  once,  be  all  yeslige  of  the^— 

Deep  be  the  darkness,  and  still  be  the  dumber- 
Dead  be  the  Fast  and  its  phantoms  to  me! 


II 


Then,  when  we  meet,  and  thy  look  strays  toward  me, 
Seanning  my  Uct  and  the  ohanges  wrought  there, 
Who,  let  me  say,  is  this  Stranger  regards  ms, 
With  the  gray  eyes,  and  the  lovely  brown  hair  ? 


If 


(gl>itor*0    arable. 


It  was  lately  proposed  in  London,  that  the  Lite- 
rary Fund,  established  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, with  aristocratic  patronage,  should  bo  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  society  got  up  recently  by 
Ohaiies  Diokeus,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  and  others.  The 
people  of  the  former  establishment  voted  against 
fnoh  an  arrangement,  and  their  decision  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  literary  cir- 
eles;  whioh  is  not  wonderf^il,  seeing  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  the  world. 
Ifr.  Dickens  and  his  friends — a  numerous  party — 
wish  to  give  the  principle  and  plan  more  popularity 
and  popular  support — arguing  that  every  writer 
should  be  interested  in  such  an  institution,  and  come 
fbrward  with  his  subscription  for  its  support.  The 
others  think  aristooratic  support  and  exclusive  sys- 
tem best;  and  indeed,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on 
both  sides.  The  great  difficulty  eeems  to  bo  to  get 
the  literary  men  themselves  to  cooperate  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  unite  cordially  in  favor  of  a  common  cstab- 
liahment.  The  truth  is,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
have  anything  in  common.  Tho  other  trades  and 
professions  have  their  societies  and  guilds.  But  it 
•eems  a  hopeless  thing  to  try  to  formalize  the  chil- 
dren of  Cantor  Apollo^  in  re8]>eot  of  any  undertak- 
ing. The  traditions  and  prejudiees  of  intellect  are 
opposed  to  any  sohcme  involving  the  mechanical 
Tirtues  of  industry  or  forethought.  Genius,  it  has 
been  said,  moves  independently  of  rules  and  preoan- 
tions,  and  every  writer  thinks  he  is  more  or  less  of  a 
genius,  and  will  act  up  to  his  pretensions.  *'  Writing 
fbr  bread*'  was  never  thought  respectable— even 
when  Johnson,  Burke  and  Goldsmith  practised  it, 
and  there  is  a  largo  class  of  literary  men  who  scorn 
the  imputation,  and  anything  which  would  identify 
them  with  the  employment.  The  higher  order  of 
pensmon  will  not  fraternise  in  such  a  scheme  of  lite- 
rary providence  and  assurance,  or  mix  with  the  poor 
pelting  compilers,  essayists,  and  so  forth.*  They 
might,  in  fact,  be  brought  unawares,  into  colloquy 
with  some  newspaper  chap,  and  feel,  in  consequence, 
all  the  humiliation  and  rage  of  Sir  Bamet  Bkettles 
against  cheerful  Mr.  Baps,  the  dancing  master! 
These  tall  minds  are  fastidious.  We  once  heard  one 
of  our  brightest  minds  say  he  oould  not  join  a  literary 
aociety,  because  it  wouM  be  forever  discussing  literary 
questions— so  professional !  With  a  deep  salaam  to- 
ward him,  knocking  our  head  thrice  on  the  matting, 
wo  think  this  is  being  too  far  removed  from  the  level 
of  our  humanity.  It  is  as  if  the  sun  should  say,  I 
will  not  oome  out  and  mix  with  those  fbolish  fogs. 
Genius  should  be  tolerant  and  condesecnding,  above 
the  little  haughtinesses,  and  democratic  by  right 
divine.  But  we  find  it  otherwise  sometimes.  And 
indeed,  the  little  writers  ye  as  fastidious  as  the  great 
ones — measuring  one  another,  and  thinking  they  are 
measured  in  turn ;  oarping  and  carped  at,  and  Aill 
of  bitter  jealousies  and  savage  little  sneers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  those  English  literary  plans  are  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  A  great  number  of  writen 
will  claim  to  be  considered  in  the  first  rank,  by  imi- 
tating the  higher  men  in  holding  aloof.  They  will 
not,  by  being  amenable,  allow  the  inference  that 
they  are  of  an  humbler  class  of  pens.  Again— those 
most  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  proposed  relief 
institution  are  naturally  desultory  and  fltfuli  and  not 
to  bo  depended  on,  in  paying  their  subscriptions  or 
insurance  money.  Along  with  this,  they  dislike  the 
idea  of  looking  to  tho  charitable  assistance  of  their 
brother  authors — they  would  rather  look  elsewhere— 
to  the  «  big  bugs,**  bankers  and  lords.  We  have  an 
idea  the  English  spoiled  this  scheme,  for  the  benefit 
of  literary  men,  by  their  mode  of  setting  about  it. 
They  called  it  a  rAar/fy— just  as  they  call  some  of 
their  schools  Ragged—^  most  insolent  piece  of  John 
Bull  inspiration,  and  one  that  will  not  thrive.  We 
have  an  idea  that  a  better  plan  for  the  relief  of  au- 
thors could  have  been  carried  out.  An  institution 
might  have  been  got  up,  in  connection  with  a  rich 
and  attractive  library,  a  club-room  and  conveniences 
for  social  meetings,  conversations,  and  all  that  enjoy- 
ment which  literary  men  love,  and  must  have.  This 
would  be  a  charity  indeed,  in  the  radical  lense  of  tho 
word.  It  would  lessen  the  causes  which  drivo  writers 
to  expense,  extravagance  and  want,  and  thoa  lessen 
the  number  to  be  relieved  in  the  end.  In  a  hundred 
ways  it  would  teach  the  self-respect,  which  is  the 
best  guard  of  tho  intellectual  man.  A  anffioient 
number  of  the  aristocracy,  both  of  rank  and  letters, 
oould  be  got  to  help  such  an  institution ;  bat  it  would 
be  based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  writing  oloisei. 
Its  funds  could  bo  nobly  sustained  by  a  system  of 
lectures  from  the  best  men  in  the  land ;  and  from 

« 

the  moderate  payments  which  would  insure  the  pru- 
dent writer  against  indigence  in  sickness  or  age.  Sir 
Edward  B.  Lytton,  with  his  little  ideas,  got  up  aivw 
houses  on  his  own  estate  of  Kncbworth,  for  disabled 
'<  writer  chiols,*'  and  spoiled  the  whole  business  with 
his  botp-woio  philanthropism. 

Leaving  John  Bull  to  manage  his  own  matters, 
however,  we  bring  the  subject  home,  and  find  that, 
in  this  commercial  country,  with  its  many  resources, 
our  writers  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  so  dependent 
on  literature  as  their  English  brothers.  They  do  not 
wade  into  it  so  deep  that  they  cannot  oome  out  and 
como  away,  and  turn  to  other  speculations.  So  that 
the  idea  of  charity,  in  respect  of  used-np  anthors,  is 
not  so  important  hero  as  among  tho  insulars.  Bat 
that  arrangement  which  we  have  spoken  of  for  their 
behoof,  is  one  which  would  suit  us  verj  well — we 
mean  a  large  library — a  literary  club  or  ooademy,  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  our  writers  would  be  Id- 
terested.  At  present,  we  are  in  a  defective,  acrom- 
bling  condition,  as  respects  these  matters-— dependent 
for  our  mental  food  chiefly  on  the  light,  rapid  gashes 
of  literature  from  our  publishers'  itoret.  Tho  whipt 
syllabubs  of  our  presses  are  spoiling,  in  some  nrV 
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the  itomach  of  the  nation.    We  want  large,  liberal 
libraries  of  French,  German,  Spaniih,  Danish,  Italian, 
finssian,  aod  other  bookf,  as  well  as  American,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  onr  many-tongned  people.    Ai- 
taohed  to  such  shoold  be  lecture  and  refreshment 
vooms  and  an  assaranee  system  for  the  supporter 
•HiBtanoe  of  distressed  writers.     For,  even  in  this 
oountry  there  may  be  found  studious  men   who 
eannot  turn  their  hands  to  anything  but  the  quill, 
■ad  who  should  have  some  security  against  the  turns 
and  chances  of  the  .business- world,  by  which  thoy 
are  very  often  abused  and  wronged.    The  number 
of  such  men  must  increase  with  our  ciyilizatlon.   We 
have  spoken  of  the  English  scheme,  nob  exactly  as  a 
tiling  to  be  imitated,  but  as  a  suggestion  that  the 
eondition  of  the  literary  class  is  yery  uncertain  and 
karum'tearumj  and  with  the  design  of  showing  that 
W6  in  thia  ooontxy  may  rery  well  discuss  these 
things,  and  recommend  our  authors  to  plan  some- 
thing fkvorable  to  literature  and  thcmsoWes.    They 
need  not,  In  a  democracy  like  this,  be  cramped  by 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  islanders,  but,  identifying 
an  aetiye  thinkers  and  writers  in  one  brotherly  cate- 
gory, draw  some  distinctive  lines,  and  make  some 
honorable  sort  of  Hetairia  which  may  prevent  the 
literary  folk  from  being  overborne,  scattered  and 
disparaged  in  the  general  rush  of  the  social  divi- 
rions,  along  the  high  roads  of  progress.    Let  no  dis- 
tinguished writer  object  that  literature  would  lose 
iti  dignity,  all  along  of  such  a  mixam-gatherem  as 
iuoh  a  society  would  imply — that  the  compilers  and 
itemisers  would  jostle  the  Prescotts,  Irvings,  Bry- 
ants.   Burke  was  a  poor  compiler,  Macanlay  is  a 
dompiler ;  Diclcens  was  a  little  reporter ;  two  of  our 
moat  agreeable  and  clever  authors  were  sailors.    We 
venture  to  say  boldly  that  there  is  as  much  talent 
among  onr  reporters  as  among  our  editors,  and  as 
much  talent  among  onr  editors  as  among  our  pro- 
fessed book-makers,  and  so  forth.    And  there's  more 
American  talent  in  the  streets  than  in  all  put  to- 
gether.   Don't  tell  us !    We  ought  to  have  the  institu- 
tion we  have  indicated.    But  when  shall  we  see  such 
a  thing  agitated  ?    What  brilliant  pen— what  solid 
money-bag  will  begin  it,  and  be  greater  than  Girard 
or  Astor? 


The  Paris  Charivari  gives  a  burlesque  account  of 
Mr.  Dodge's  reception  at  the  court  of  Madrid  : 

"  Mr.  Dodge  was  mounted,  without  a  saddle,  on  a 
wild  prairie  horse,  called  a  Mustang.  He  carried 
his  rifle  slung  behind  him,  and  wore  a  six>barreled 
revolver  in  his  belt,  on  one  side,  and  a  scalping-knife 
at  the  other.  He  had  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and 
ftttared  fierce  eries.  One  of  his  retainers,  a  gigantic 
Kentnokian,  carried  a  flag,  on  which  was  written, 
*Oaban  Annexation.'  When  Mr.  Dodge  went  to 
preaent  his  credentials  to  the  queen,  he  was  dressed 
like  an  Indian.  His  hair  raised  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  bound  by  a  ribbon,  formed  a  sort  of  plume, 
aoanewhat  like  a  fumitnre-duster.  From  his  nos- 
tril* hnng  two  gold  rings,  and  half  a  dosen  wigs 
Vtia  attached  to  his  girdle,  which,  with  the  plea- 


santry peculiar  to  Americans,  he  called  scalps  taken 
in  batUe. 

**  When  he  and  his  secretary  reached  the  palaee> 
gate,  the  porter  refused  to  let  them  pass.  Mi. 
Dodge  drew  his  revolver  and  fired  at  the  man.  The 
poor  fellow  was  not  hit,  but  ho  let  fall  his  halbert 
and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Mr. 
Dodge  picked  up  the  weapon  and  flourished  it  in 
triumph.    A  Master  of  CeremoniGS  mot  him — 

"  *  What  do  you  want,  sir ;  and  where  are  you  go- 
ing in  that  dress?' 

"  '  I  am  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States.  I 
come  to  present  my  credentials.' 

<(  'But  this  tomahawk — this  revolver— that  hal- 
bert?' 

*<  *  I  won  the  last  from  your  door-keeper,  who 
would  not  let  me  pass.' 

'<  <  And  this  half  dozen  of  perruques  at  your  gir- 
dle?* 

<*  'Perruque  yourself!  These  are  the  scalps  of 
my  enemies.  Got  out  of  my  way,  old  fellofw,  and 
congratulate  yourself  on  being  bald !' 

"  •  Sir,  etiquette  will  not  allow  * 

«  ( Everything  must  be  allowed  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  United  States.    Open  that  door  1 ' 

«  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  afraid  of  ea- 
broiliug  his  government  with  that  of  Washington. 
He  let  in  the  ambassador,  sighing  and  raising  his 
hands  to  heaven — 

«  ( Unhappy  Spain !'  he  murmured. 

Dante,  in  his  lowest  hell,  has  placed  those  who 
have  betrayed  women ;  and  in  the  lowest  deep  of  the 
lowest  deep,  those  who  have  betrayed  trust. 

Sydney  Smith,  as  remarkable  for  his  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  and  exocllont  judgment,  as  his  humor, 
was  in  the  habit  uf  making  observations  on  the  prac- 
tice of  preaching,  which  must  have  occurred  to  a 
great  many  others  as  well  as  himself.  He  could  not 
abide  the  n^gulatcd  tone,  chill  gestures,  and  stereo- 
typed  phraseology  of  clergymen  in  the  pulpit ;  oon- 
sidering  the  efi'eot  in  the  majority  of  oases  to  be  moro 
soporific  than  edifying.  It  is  a  comfort  to  ns  mere 
lay  critics  to  find  our  own  ideas  thus  borne  ont  by 
one,  himself  a  preacher,  and  to  feel  that  if  we  have 
been  irreverent,  we  have  been  so  in  good  company. 
The  Ganon  of  St.  Paul's  could  not  see  that  a  tone  of 
grave  monotony  is  necessarily  proper  to  the  delivery 
uf  a  sermon,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  a  more  conver- 
sational tone,  and  a  moro  secular  cast  of  oratory, 
would  convey  divine  truths  in  a  more  forcible  and 
fixing  manner  than  those  in  clerical  use.  He  had 
reason  in  this.  There  is  a  certain  scriptural  elocu- 
tion,, runniog  on  sacred  quotations,  which  is  very 
common,  and  enables  a  man  to  furnish  a  great  amount 
of  speaking  with  but  a  slight  draft  upon  his  stock  of 
original  thought.  The  epistles  of  Paul  show  that,  in 
his  discourses,  he  must  have  been  the  preacher  Syd* 
ney  Smith  would  have  liked— plain,  conversational, 
simple,  earnest,  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  using  a  pagan 
image  or  quotation  if  it  made  his  meaning  the  dearer. 
It  would  certainly,  we  think,  (under  oorroction,)  ha 
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a  gnat  improyementi  if  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tioBB  would  pitch  their  voices  and  ideas  to  an  easier 
and  more  modulated  kej,  and  talk  more  than  they 
daUyer.  The  most  impressive  tone  that  can  be  usedf 
is  the  plain,  talking  tone,  with  its  natural  pauses, 
repetitions,  and  unstudied  emphasis.  The  wish  to 
be  fluent  is  very  often  a  delusion,  a  snare  and  a 
meokeiy. 

The  belief  is  common  in  Kussia,  that  the  souls  of 
the  dead  remain  near  their  bodies  uniil  thoy  are 
purified  from  sin,  when  they  are  conducted  by  their 
guardian  angel  to  Paradise.  They  are  supposed  to 
follow  the  same  pleasures  and  occupations  as  in  this 
life ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  custom  among  so  many  na* 
tions  of  burying  with  the  dead  their  most  cherished 
objects— arms,  horses,  even  wives  and  slaves. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  in  connection 
with  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  rebuilt  by  Holland 
the  architect  in  1704,  and  by  him  leased  to  ShoridaD, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  new  to  our  readers : 

<<  Holland  could  never  obtain  a  settlement  or  even 
aa  interview  on  the  sulgect  with  Sheridan.  He 
hunted  him  for  weeks  and  months  at  his  own  house, 
at  the  theatre,  at  his  usual  resorts ;  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  At  last  he  tracked  him  to  the 
stage-door,  rushed  in  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
burly  porter,  and  found  the  manager  on  the  stage 
conversing  with  a  party  of  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  show  them  the  theatre.  Sheridan  saw 
Holland  approaching,  and  knowing  that  escape  was 
this  time  impossible,  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter. 

«<  ( Ah !  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  he,  <*you  are 
the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see — you  have  come  most 
apropos,  I  am  truly  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble 
of  calling  on  me  so  often,  but  now  we  are  met,  in  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  be  at  liberty ;  we  will  then  go 
into  my  room  together  and  settle  our  affairs.  But 
first  you  must  decide  an  important  question  here. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  tell  me  there  are  complaints, 
aad  load  ones,  that  the  transmission  of  sound  is  de- 
fective in  your  beautiful  theatre.  That,  in  fact,  the 
galleries  eonnot  hear  at  all,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  have  become  so  noisy  of  late.' 

**  <  Sound  defective !  not  hear !'  reiterated  the  as- 
tonished architect,  turning  pale,  and  almost  stagger- 
ing back ;  «  why,  it  is  the  most  perfect  building  for 
sound  that  ever  was  erected ;  I'll  stake  my  reputa- 
tifln  on  it,  the  complaint  is  most  groundless.' 

«<So  I  say,'  retorted  Sheridan;  <  but  now  we'll 
bring  the  question  to  issue  definitively,  and  then  have 
a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  papers.  I>o  you,  Holland, 
go  and  place  yourself  at  the  back  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery, while  I  stand  here  on  the  stage  and  talk  to  you.' 

<* « Oertoinly,'  said  Holland,  <  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.' 

*'  A  lantern  was  provided,  with  a  trusty  guide, 
and  away  went  the  architect  through  a  labyrinth  of 
dark  and  winding  passages,  almost  a  day's  Journey, 
antil  he  reached  his  distant  and  tlcvatad  poiL 

*<  <Now,  Mr.  Holland,'  oried  Sheridan,  ^wn  yov 
Ikera  and  ready?' 


<*  <  Yes,'  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"  *  Can  you  hear  me  7' 

'<  'PerfecUy,  perfecUy,  Mr.  Sheridan!' 

«  <  Then  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.' 

*<So  sayiilg  Sheridan  disappeared,  and  was  two 

three  miles  off  before  Holland  could  descend. 

other  long  interval  occurred  ere  he  was  able  to  chase 

the  fugitive  to  his  lair  again," 

A  Lowell  editor  says,  that  one  reason  why  he  sup- 
ports the  ten  hour  law  for  the  factories  is,  that  then 
the  factory  girls  will  have  time  to  garter  their  stock* 
ings  in  the  morning,  instead  of  having  so  frequently 
to  draw  them  up  in  the  streets. 

A  friend  of  ours  was  dining  at  one  of  the  watering- 
place  hotels,  during  the  hot  summer,  witli  ladies, 
and  he  noticed  one  of  the  party  to  be  highly  amused 
at  something  which  the  colored  waiter  was  saying. 
It  seems  the  young  lady  had  finished  the  solids  cf 
the  dinner,  and  was  ruminating  on  what  she  had 
better  take  for  the  dessert,  when  the  "  colored  gen- 
pleman"  approached  and  asked  her  what  she  would 
have. 

<<A  little  ice  cream,  if  you  please,"  replied  the 
lady  looking  over  the  carte. 

The  waiter  left,  with  a  hurried* "  Tes'm,"  but  sud- 
denly returned,  and  said,  as  he  placed  hi|  lips  neat 
her  ear — 

"  Ice  cream  all  gone,  miss ;  is  there  nothing  else 
you  could  like  to  top  o^  with  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  lady,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  her  merriment. 

The  waiter  now  left  again,  and  soon  appeared  with 
a  blue  finger-bowl,  which  he  planted  down  before 
her,  saying— 

*'  If  you  wont  eat  nothing  more,  miss,  there's  some- 
thing to  wrtfieh  your  fingers  with." 

It  is  a  particularly  disagreeable  thiag  to  find  one's 
self  stranded,  some  burning  summer's  day,  on  a  hot 
unshaded  hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  looking 
landscape,  and  while  waiting  for  dinner,  to  have  a 
well-thumbed  novel  put  in  one's  hand,  some  marvel- 
ous story  of  crime  and  retribution  that  went  out  of 
print  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  and,  after 
becoming  quite  interested  in  heroes  who  flourished 
centuries  ago,  to  find  that  there  are  two  Tolomes, 
and  that  the  second  is  not  forthcoming. 

One  sometimes  catches  glimpses  of  other  people's 
affairs  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  is  quite  as  un- 
pleasant. A  friend  of  ours  was  lately  bemoaniog 
the  loss  she  had  experienced  in  being  oa' led  off  be- 
fore the  termination  of  a  small  tragedy  in  which  she 
had  become  quite  interested.  A  long,  dusty,  ooan- 
try  walk,  she  says,  brought  me  to  a  small  tenemoat 
that  appeared  to  possess  the  most  elastic  properties, 
for  altbough  not  much  over  six  feet  square,  it  ooii- 
tained  toys,  statloneiy,  one  or  two  attempts  in  the 
millinery  line,  and  a'gaj-eolored  placard  on  whioh 
*<  ice  cream"  dazsled  the  eyes  with  itsslaatiogca|»l* 
tals.  Our  fHend's  soribbliag  propensities  ealled  her 
to  the  pen  and  ink  quarteit  of  tho  estahllshmtBt; 
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and  lutTing  msde  her  purohaBes,  ihe  availed  herself 
tf  permission  to  rest  in  a  rickety  rocking-ohairi  and 
the  woman  disappeared  behind  a  soiled  curtain, 
which  eridentlj  concealed  an  ironing-table,  for  the 
•onnd  of  the  iron,  at  interrals,  could  be  distin- 
gvished. 

The  misiren  of  the  establishment  talked  almost 
ineessantlj— she  eyidently  liked  to  hear  herself  talk — 
•ad  from  ftUnt  responses  made  by  a  weak  voice,  our 
friend  soon  concluded  that  the  object  of  her  displea- 
fare — for  she  wat  in  a  high  state  of  displeasure — 
was  a  child.  You  may  call  it  listening,  if  you  like, 
but  somehow  our  friend  felt  that  she  had  a  "  call" 
to  list^ ;  and,  having  settled  herself  comfortably, 
die  was  favored  with  the  following : 

**  You  are  the  most  destructive  child,  without  any 
exception,  that  ever  I  laid  eyes  on ;  you've  broken 
•nongh  things  to  set  up  the  shop  time  and  again. 
When  I  give  you  a  new  drum,  what  do  you  go  and 
do  with  it?  Say!"  as  there  was  no  response, 
«<  What  do  you^  and  do  with  it?" 

<*8ee  what's  inside,"  was  the  reply,  which 
Aonnded  very  much  as  though  it  had  been  shaken  out. 

"See  what's  inside,"  she  repeated,  in  true  Mrs. 
Oaudle  style ;  «  yes,  you  do  <  see  what's  inside'  with 
*  ayeogeance.  Haint  I  told  you  that  there  wasn't 
nothing  inside  ?  And  didn't  you  go  and  bore  holes 
in  it,  just  out  of  clear  sheer  ugliness  and  destruotive- 
neas?-  Don't  tell  fiM,  I  know  better!  Pve  tried 
yon  often  enough.  If  ever  there  was  a  wicked  child 
upon  earth,  it's  you.  And  whereMo  you  expect  to  go 
to,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Where  do  you  expect  to 
goto?" 

<•  I  don't  know,"  this  time  very  faintly. 

"  Well,  I  know — you'll  march  into  that  closet  be- 
fore you're  a  day  older— and  that  aint  all  neither," 
she  oontinued,  warming  with  her  subject ;  **  didn't  I 
saj  I'd  whip  you  if  you  did  it  again,  and  aint  you 
done  it  again  ?  say,  aint  you?" 

The  only  answer  this  time  was  a  sob. 

"  Yes,  you  know  you  did,"  continued  the  woman, 
who  seemed  to  be  fond  of  answering  her  own  ques- 
tlona;  '^  and  now  I  mean  to  whip  you.  I'll  give  you 
a  good  dressin'  this  time,  and  thatHl  teach  you  to 
be  careful."  The  ironing,  however,  proceeded,  and 
the  sobs  increased.  "  Of  all  the  things  that  you've 
had,  you  haven't  got  one  to  show— not  a  single 
one!" 

"Why,  mother!"  and  the  voice  brightened  up  a 
litlle,  « I've  got  my  little  iron !" 

"  Your  little  iron .'"  and  her  own  iron  hung  sus- 
pended, to  give  more  point  to  her  contempt ;  <'  your 
Utile  iron !  Just  answer  me  one  question,  could  you 
break  that  little  iron?  say !     Could  you  break  it  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  sobs  were  renewed. 
But  the  woman  resumed  her  ironing,  and  the  whip- 
ping remained  a  pleasurable  expectation.  Whether 
the  mother  approved  of  the  Indian  style  of  torturing 
flitimf  previous  to  their  final  execution— ^r  whe- 
ther, iitolhe  words  of  the  old  proverb,  her  bark  was 
*Mse  than  her  bite,  and  the  threat  of  a  whipping 
Itaa  In  reality  apropos  to  nothing,  are  questions 
which  have  puxsled  our  informant's  brain  atintenrali 


ever  since — for  she  now  caught  sight  of  the  rumbling 
old  stage  that  was  to  eoLyey  her  back,  and  not 
daring  to  delay,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  a  scene  of 
■0  much  interest. 

She  has  passed  the  place  since,  we  would  add,  and 
seeing  a  happy,  careless-looking,  blue-eyed  mite, 
completely  absorbed  in  making  dirt  pies,  she  was 
reminded  of  the  whipping,  and  thought  of  going  in  to 
see  whether  it  had  been  administered,  but  wisely 
remembering  that  this  might  remind  the  mother  of 
one  being  due,  she  desisted  and  wont  on  her  way 
unsatisfied. 

Coleridge  used  to  say  that  there  were  four  kinds 
of  readers.  The  first  are  like  an  hour-glass,  their 
reading  is  like  the  sand,  which  runs  in  and  out, 
without  leaving  a  vestige  behind.  The  second  class 
resemble  a  sponge,  which  imbibes  everything,  and 
returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little 
dirtier.  A  third  class  are  like  a  jelly-bag,  which 
allows  all  that  is  pure  to  pass  away,  and  retains  only 
the  refuse  and  the  dregs.  The  fourth  class  the  great 
talking  philosopher  compared  to  the  slaves  in  the 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  who,  casting  aside  all 
that  is  worthless,  preserve  only  thcTpure  gem. 

Lardner's  Handbook  says  that  the  sirene  (an  in- 
strument for  nicely  calculating  the  vibrations  of 
musical  sound),  when  applied  to  the  purpose  of  no^ 
ting  the  buzzing  made  by  wings  of  insects,  shows  that 
a  gnat's  fans  flap  at  the  rate  of  15,000  times  per 
second.  This  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  things  in 
the  universe.  The  powers  of  the  most  powerful  en- 
gine on  earth,  or  the  mightiest  hurricane,  are  less 
wonderful  than  theses  of  a  singing  gnat!  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  tremendous  velocity  of  wings 
that  strike  15,000  times  while  you  soy  one.  To  save 
oursclf  from  utter  helplessness  of  idea  in  this  busi- 
ness, we  are  obliged  to  say,  we  do  not  believe  it. 
We  don't  care  for  Lardner's  Handbook. 

<'It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  remarked,"  sajs 
Bulwer,  "  contrary  to  the  common  notion,  that  the 
men  who  are  the  most  happy  at  home,  are  the  most 
active  abroad.  The  animal  spirits  are  necessary  to 
healthful  action ;  and  dejection  and  the  seme  of  soli- 
tude will  turn  the  stoutest  into  dreamers.  The  hermit 
is  the  antipodes  of  the  citizen ;  and  no  gods  animata 
and  inspire  us  like  the  Lares." 

A  Maltese  offered  his  servioei  as  dragoman  at 
Alexandria. 

*>  Enow  English  well,  sir,"  he  eaid,  *<  have  served 
many  English  gentlemen ;  I'm  English  fobjeot,  sir; 
I  get  drunk,  get  drunk,  sir." 

A  friend  in  the  rural  districts  tells  the  following 
comical  story  of  the  "  preluminary"  of  a  negro 
"  'soonroe"  he  once  heard.  It  seems  the  colored 
gentleman  was  a  stranger,  and  had  oome  quite  a 
distance  to  exchange  with  the  regular  preacher ;  hia 
"  preluminary"  was  as  follows : 

"Brodren,  I  hab  oome  a  oonsid'rU  diftnmoa  to 
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lutu'  (0  70D,  uid  Tora  I  «ODuaei»iM  1117  ng'l*! 
'loDans  I  wiili  to  tell  jaa  inmp'IlD',  uid  I 
■plic  da  pretaiaituu7  iulo  trte  parti.  Fnit,  I  nMii 
to  'nwiinD  of  lomp'Sn'  dat  I  knom  and  7011  doan't 
knoir,  dat  7au  doeau't  kmnr  and  I  doca  kno*. 
Saeoud,  aump'fiii'  dat  7011  kiwwi  and  I  doani't 
knoll,  dat  I  doean't  knoir,  and  dat  70a  dooi  know. 
Third,  lain p'fln' dat  jon  doaa'ut  know  and  I  doMD't 
knon,  dst  I  doesa't  knaw,  and  7<in  doaan't  I 
Well— data,  now,  fuit— vfaat   I   knoni,   and   you 

Eut  doirn  gn  a  piien  sharp  tiail  —I  epaok  Uwas^  aar- 
tin— mode  me  Jump  np  lika  a  parch  pea,  bclubod 
bradien,  It  did,  md  toredcieat  of  107  trowiumlDoms. 
Tou  doeiD't  kuow  dat,  hut  I  do«i ;  oh,  gol,  7M,  ur- 
lin  lure,  I  doea,  ao  dat  he  amop'fln'  1  do«a  know, 
■nd  7DU  doaan't  know.  Sssond,  for-  da  apachiatiog 
on  lump'flu'  I  doeiii'l  know  und  70D  doea  ksoi 
am  dia:  I  docac't  know  irbeder,  whoa  th*  u 
goea  roun'i  7011  will  put  enough  Id  to  pa7  fo 
manding  of  dat  tar,  doea  IT  'uin,  doea  I?  Third 
and  laat,  for  the  apaahlSoMhan  of  what  I  doaan't 
know  aud  you  dooan't  know,  it  am  dia :  700  doem't 
know  hon  mncl|  broder  Johcaiug,  do  tailor,  will 
charge  (0  mend  dat  ur  (ar,  and  I  doean't  knew,  sud- 
der,  does  I?  'um— does  I?  Uarln'  apaohiateU  on 
dcJB  diversions,  to  'atabliih  my  prrlumlnary,  I 
will  now  inciido  to  do  atansiG outing  of  da  tei'  I  hah 
aelect  of,  on  dia  Mesi'd  ocooahun." 

A  memoir  of  the  Ror.  8ydne7  Smith  in  bis  priTate 
ebnnuitcr,  apart  fruni  bis  literature,  hsa  beso  just 
pubtiahcd  iD  England ;  and  it  is  eulircued  b;  aoicral 
of  tboae  Jocoao  good  thinga  so  charHsteriallo  of  that 
laughing  divine.  Dia  name  ia^JontlSed  with  a  new 
order  of  wit— if  it  tuny  bo  called  wit.  It  ia  oertainl7 
a  more  hearty  and  Inughter-eoiupeTliog  (hicg  than 
what  ia  usnony  uadenlood  by  the  tcrai.  Smith'a 
■ayinga  are  fall  of  oddit7  and  fun,  chleulated  to  aet 
the  table  iu  ft  roar,  better  than  anything  Eherldan, 
Moore,  Limb  or  Hook  ever  uttered.  There  Is  a 
qaalily  of  ji'»ip/i>t(y,!o  lo  apeak,  in  the  Canon,  that 
givea  (ITuct  to  everything  he  delivers  ;  everything  ia 
«uy;  nothing  aoema  looked-for  or  fur-fetohed.  It 
tetnaa  Inevitable  <n  Iho  Bow  of  his  tubj'eot ;  and  that 
Ii  tho  oharm.  Then  other  men  say  their  good 
things,  wo  havB  ths  avidenooai  d  perception  of  effort 
—there  iisomelblDgforoadlnthem.  CharleiJamea 
Fox  nnd  to  aay  be  disliked  ibe  flgnratlve  alyle  of 
Sheridan— hia  flowers  seemed  artlfloial  and  tawdry. 
But  In  Edmund  Burke,  be  said,  all  tbese  ornamental 
things  same  in,  nDtnrally  and  happily.  It  ia  the 
same  with  Emitta'i  vit.  Els  Jolly  things  are  ta  na- 
tsral,  yAu  IhinkTonmlgbt  hare  said  them  7onTMlf-i 
whieh  is  the  test  of  true  apprsolatioa,  afttt  all.  We 
nmembar  a  few  of  them,  In  the  wotk  wa  have 
alluded  la. 

In  one.  be  meant  to  •zenpllty  the  tigid  pnfea. 
itonal  eharaelar  of  His.  Blddoni,  Iha  gnat  aolresa, 
«ba  carried  her  dramatla  ways  Into  ever7da7  llfti. 
Weill  resDilaot  tbaoonplstTMOfdedafher,b7ioBia 
Ono  of  her  frinida.  Being  on*  day  at  dinner,  i>d 
uklng  for  water,  Iha  wiitar  bronght  hra  Mma  ale 


Inilcad,  wherenpon  she  flied  him  with  har  gllltari>| 
eye,  and  uid — 

■<I  aiked  for  water,  boy!  yon'rebntithtmabaail" 
Tbla  waa  raiy  good.  But  Bmltb  aayi  of  her  that 
aho  waa  ao  grand  at  dinner,  ibe  used  (o  itai  Ikt  ft- 
tatott!  This  ia  itresisljbl7  oomioj  and  yet  in  what 
a  brief  and  limple  wa7  it  eioiles  laoghtet  1  Again, 
alluding  to  the  great  talsnt  of  a  liUIa  man,  he  aay* : 

"There's  M ,  be  baa  not  body  enough  toeorer 

bia  mind ;  he  goea  about  m'ti  hit  inttlUet  lai/n- 
ptrlf  tXfOitd!"  Hs  slips,  ai  it  ware,  involuntarily 
Inlu  the  oommon  mode  of  eipreiaiou :  and  the  idea 
or  pintare  ItooDJurea  up,  must  disturb  the  sevenst 
gravity.  He  produeas  hts  effeats  by  gliding  off  from 
a  Dnilomary  form  of  speeeh— as  if  he  aonld  not  help 

"It  i*  ao  >arm,"  ha  says  to  a  tady,  "ttiit  I 
aould  take  oS  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bonea." 

The  lady  did  not  laugh.  The  idea  had  sometbigg 
oddly  indelieato  in  it,  as  we  penem.  But  amj- 
body  else  laughs. 

Of  aeartain  tyrannioBj  Dean  he  aald,  he  on^t  to 
be  preaehed  to  death  b7  wild  onrates ! 

All  these  things  are  Ter7  groteeqae  and  fanny. 
The  man,  in  faot,  found  oat  a  new  Tein  of  inlelleetnal  > 
pleasantry,  disoorering  In  simpUelly  a  eharm  aoallp 
goua  la  Ibat  of  Ibe  late  Datnral  poet*  in  their  own 
tine.  Sydney  Smith  did  not  mueb  affect  pun*— 19 
enllivBted  by  Lamb,  Hood,  Moore,  Swift,  and  tkt 
reat.  Ea  preferredva  oareleas  ramble  in  the  fleldi 
and  oopaes,  to  those  prim  parterres  of  wil,  and  showed 
what  oould  be  made  of  the  eommon  flowenof  ths 
vulgar  idiom.  In  his  thoughts  and  words  he  seem 
to  have  eierclsed  two  faaulUea,  moving  ride  by  ride, 
one  tat  the  literal  obvioua  Import  of  aaotenoN,  and 
the  watch  lor  thelioconlt,  ui 


m  were  lo  train  hia  mind  to  such  a  praotise,  h< 

lUld  And  points,  parvdiea,  and  odditisa  enough  to 

set  the  people  laaghing.    Soldamith  oasd  to  Ba7  that 

witt7  sa7iDga  ean  be  elaborated,  and  Sheridan  prarcd 

'The  godstoll  everylbingto  labor;"  avenwit. 


All  profMaed  lettar-wrltcn  have  an  eye  to  peathn- 

mona  fkne,  and  indite  their  epistles  with  a  rlew  la 

ir  being  kejA  and  oircolated  by  thoeo  to  wbsa 

thare  are  written — a   mode  of  pnbliontlDn  whieh 

escapee  expense  and  direat  Teaponaibillt7.    Th*  ^ 

parent  eaae  and  lightdlseunive  variety  of  Ibeieaom- 

oiiliocsarelal»rioua1y  studied;  their  telling  pirfali 

re  arranged  and  oaloiilated  with  mathemallaal  pT»- 

L&lon,  and  th^r  aponlaneous  senlimenta  are  elab^ 

ratel7  artillolal,     Uadamo  de  Bevlgne  mB7  be  named 

1  eminent  example;    Pope  supplisi  anotbai; 

and  HoiKe  Walpole  must  be  added  to  th*  lift ; 

Qra7b(atowed  more  painful  oerreetloas  on  hla  liWwi 

I  even  on  hia  (kw  poeau ;  and  Toltalre  manr  (Mk 

In  hand  nen  to  .exchange  the  iiiilliisij»iinill 

ila  of  th*  day,  withoot  a  detenulnatlmi  to  irtad* 

prodaee  an  effesl. 


editor's   table. 
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The  fUlowing  toaobingTenes  have  been  sentiu  by 
ft  ftiend.  Being  a  bachelor,  of  oonne  we  oaimot 
■peak  with  any  degree  of  anthority  on  the  correct- 
B««  of  the  piotnie,  but  would  preramo  it  to  be  quite 
as  irae  to  nature  aa  the  generality  of  **  life-pictures  " 
of  our  young  and  passionate  school  of  poets. 

Whene'er  to  Maiy  I  eomplaiui 
That  I  haye  loTed,  and  lored  in  Tun^ 
She,  smiling,  aggrayates  my  pain 
Witk— **  Well,  I  can't  help  it." 

To  pity  when  I  strive  to  more  her, 
And  TOW  by  Venus  that  I  love  her— 
That  Juno's  beauty's  not  above  her, 
She  smiles—''  I  can't  help  it." 

But  when  in  my  arms  I  rudely  press  her, 
And  at  each  kiss  with  lies  I  bless  her, 
'Tis  odd  to  hear,  while  I  caress  her— 
"  Oh !  dear,  I  can' t  help  it. ' ' 

The  PlUladelphia  Ledger  records  the  following  re- 
markable case  of  epicurism  in  a  ''  Youthful  Afrilo  " 
(vide  Alexander  t3mith)  who  "got  nothing  but 
chicken." 

**  About  ten  days  since,  a  small,  but  old  looking 
black  boy,  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  Sixth 
Ward,  for  sleeping  in  the  market  house.  Alderman 
Olamens  took  him  home,  intending  to  take  care  of  him. 
On  Saturday  night  he  was  again  caught  at  his  old 
tricks,  and  when  asked  by  the  lieutenant  why  he  had 
runaway  from  the  alderman,  replied  that  *ho  could 
get  nothing  to  eat  except  bread  and  butter  and 
chicken;  he  wanted  pies.'  Alderman  Butler  sent 
the  boy  to  the  House  of  Kefuge,  whcro  it  is  probable 
he  will  miss  the  chicken." 

Baohel,  the  French  actress,  is  about  to  spout  Qallio 
hexameters  in  this  country,  and  sot  us  all  furbishing 
up  our  knowledge  of  Racine,  Corncille,  and  the  dry, 
fall-periwigged  school  of  French  poetry.  She  comes 
to  us  In  time,  otherwise  Kistori  would  have  come  in- 
stead, probably,  and  spoiled  the  Amerioan  prospect 
for  that  wonderful  Jewess.  Ristori  is  a  Sardinian  ac- 
tress, full  of  spirit,  nature  and  passion,  the  very  anti- 
podes of  Rachel  in  every  respect,  and  far  better  quali- 
fied to  thrill  the  feelings  of  a  French  audience,  or  any 
audience.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Italian  can 
play  in  French;  but  in  her  native  version  of  Schil- 
ler's Mary  Stuart,  and  other  high  parts,  she  produces 
the  finest  cffoots.  The  Paris  critics  have  received 
her  with  open  arms,  and  loudly  given  her  the  pre- 
ference in  a  comparison  with  their  old  idol,  whom 
th^  now  speak  of  as  the  priestess  of  a  dead  litera- 
tare— a  classic  formalist,  and  so  forth.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Dumas,  Jules  Janin,  St.  Victor,  Gauthier, 
Prsmeray,  Fiorentini,  and  others,  who  all-hail  the 
Hardinian  with  vtvats.  The  social  character  of  the 
latter  is  also  in  favorable  contrast  with  that  of  her 
lival.  For,  while  Rachel  is  hard,  saturnine  and 
•farieious,  seldom  playing  for  charities  or  her  bro- 
thfCr  or  sister  performers,  Ristori,  like  Jenny  Lind, 
knda  herself  to  every  genennis  purpose  that  may  be 


suggested,  with  a  eheerful  abandon  that  takes  all 
hearts  by  storm.  Rachel  must  abdicate,  very  pro- 
bably, and  follow  the  younger  and  elder  branches  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  For  some  time  past,  the 
rivalry  of  these  two  women  was  a  fortunate  thing  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  it  diverted  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  some  measure,  from  the  Crimea  and  its 
bloody  blunders,  ^e  venture  to  predict  that  Rachel, 
in  this  country,  will  not  reap  a  harvest  like  Lind's. 
The  latter  came  with  her  frank  heart,  her  fair-haired 
head  and  the  prestige  of  those  Norsey  noes  that 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  our  own  ancestry,  while 
she  gave  utterance  to  a  language  universally  under- 
stood. The  latter  is  a  pale,  sombre  Jewess,  illustrat- 
ing a  dead  literature  in  a  strange  tongue.  We  hope, 
however,  that  she  will  not  have  any  great  reason  to 
feel,  while  here,  as  discouraged  as  her  old  namesake 
of  Ramah. 

Oan  any  of  our  friends  inform  us  who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  beautiful  lines  on  **  Early  Spring." 
As  for  ourselves,  we  are  completely  at  fault. 

"  Thou  hast  fanned  the  sleeping  earth, 

'Till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers, 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth. 

For  their  overhanging  bowers; 
The  forests  seem  to  listen. 

For  the  rustling  of  the  loaves; 
And  very  skies  to  glisten, 

With  the  hope  of  summer  eves." 

A  fair  correspondent  requests  the  answer  to  the 
poetical  enigma  in  our  July  number.  The  article 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  our  "  Sir  Humphrey's 
Feast,"  is  that  simple  piece  of  domestic  furniture  in 
common  use,  y'dept  a  Nap-kin. 

« I  cannot  bear,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  *<  to 
hear  old  people  say,  'I  am  too  old  to  improve.'  I 
myself  would  rather  pardon  young  ones  for  saying, 
■  I  am  too  yoang  for  that.'  It  is  precisely  when  we 
are  no  longer  young,  that  our  especial  endeavors 
must  be  to  perfect  ourselves,  and  to  seek,  by  good 
qualities,  to  compensate  for  what  wo  lose  in  point  of 
agreeableness." 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  home  of  Go6tho,  relates 
that  near  one  of  the  windows  in  his  study,  in  the 
comer  of  a  letter  were  some  fragments  of  colored 
silk,  which  had  an  interest  of  a  different  character 
when  he  heard  for  what  purpose  they  had  been  em- 
ployed.  It  a]){)eared  that  his  grandchild  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  in  his  study.  He  was 
too  kind-hearted  to  repel  her,  and  when  ho  did  not 
wish  to  be  interrupted,  he  placed  her  by  his  side, 
and  offered  some  small  new  coin  as  a  reward  for  un- 
ravelling one  of  the  silken  shreds :  an  occupation 
that  generally  kept  her  quiet.  I  thought,  said  our 
traveler,  more  of  Goethe,  after  hearing  of  this  trifling 
anecdote,  than  after  reading  even  his  *<  Faust."  A 
mere  heartless  man  of  talent  must  be  little  better 
than  a  MephistophOes. 
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■  «  Do  we  eat  oarteWes,  or  do  you  eat  ni?"  wo  once 
heard  a  shrewd  Yankee  inquire  of  a  steamboat  cap- 
tain, with  whom  be  was  baxgaining  about  the  fare. 

"You  eat  yourfelree,"  responded  the  eaptain, 
gmlBj. 

*'  With  the  mosquitoes,  howeyer,  at  the  sea  shore," 
writes  a  friend,  <<  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  one 
may  find  to  his  cost.  We  hare  Ipcome  a  New  Jer- 
seyite  for  the  time  being,  and  find  it  is  no  joke.  The 
blood-thirsty  monsters  monopolise  all  our  attention, 
and  friends  salute  friends  with  the  question,  *  How 
are  mosquitoes  to  day  ?'  just  as  people  used  to  say, 
*  How  are  pota  and  pearls  ?*  We  came  here  for  rest 
and  quiet ;  but  we  are  obliged  in  self-defence  to  lead 
a  remarkably' active  life.  Evoiything  is  hungry 
here,  even  the  very  flies ;  one  mosquito  here  if  equal 
so  three  city  ones,  and  there  are  five  hundred  here, 
whore  there  is  one  in  town.  We  hear  people  talk  of 
'going  back' — we  expect  to  be  saved  the  trouble. 
By  the  way,  operas  always  appeared  to  us  suporla- 
tively  ridiculous.  The  idea  of  singing,  when  one 
is  angry  or  in  grief !  Yet  a  friend  who  has  broken 
forth  into  song  upon  the  mosquito-question,  is  quite 
as  absurd.  He  says  that  it  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune 
of '  We  wont  go  homo  till  morning :'  our  moequitoes, 
if  they  could  speak,  would  add,  *And  not  even 
then.' 

TOICBS  or  THE  KIQHT. 

"  Tell  me  not  of  peaceful  slumber. 
Ye  who  go  to  sleep  and  dream ! 

Here  mosquitoes  without  number 
Bo  not  cease  to  sting  and  scream. 

**  Through  the  dark  and  silent  arches 

^y  the  parted  curtains  made, 
Gome  in  slow,  funereal  marches 

These  assassins  to  their  trade. 

'<  Talk  of  trouble !  real  and  earnest, 
Are  these  *  shadows  on  the  wall  7' 

*Back  to  slumber  thou  retnmest,' 
1§  not  spoken  here  at  all. 

*<  Not  eii^oyment  to  our  sorrow 

To  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
And  be  sure  that  each  to-morrow 

Is  an  enoore  of  toniay. 

"'I've  got  yon!'  exclaimed  our  poet,  breaking 
down  at  the  fourth  stansa  to  take  summary  ven- 
geance on  one  of  his  tormentors,  who  incautiously 
approached  too  near :  and  so  delighted  was  he  with 
his  victory  thatrhe  quite  forgot  to  finish  his  poem. 
It  will  probably  be  published  in  the  camplete  edition 
of  his  works — whenever  that  may  be. 

Takutg  OBDras.— a  young  Episcopal  clergyman, 
about  getting  married,  has  made  his  intended  pro- 
mise, before  she  enters  the  matrimonial  state,  that 
she  will  never  exceed  thirty-nine  articles  of  dre«. 

There  is  a  man  down  in  Alabama  lo  tall  thai  he 
doesn't  pay  any  poll-tax— hii  head  belif  eoniidered 
to  be  omt  of  the  oonnty . 


The  following  versei  on  the  Wild  Honeysoekle,  by 
Philip  Freneau,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  foand 
in  the  present  number,  are  a  more  pleasing  ipecimea 
of  our  poet's  abilities  than  those  coarse  political 
satires  so  prevalent  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Fair  flower,  that  does  so  comely  groW| 

Hid  in  the  silent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honeyed  blossoms  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  hera, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  array'd. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by  * 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes. 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

e 

Smit  with  those  charms  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  your  future  doom ; 
They  died— nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay. 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Bden  bloom ; 
Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  powei 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  flrst  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  yon  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hou^^ 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 

Any  man  who  wishes  to  see  all  the  bloody  blaa- 
ders  of  the  Crimean  warfare  explained  at  once,  and 
to  take  in,  at  a  glance,  the  meaning  of  all  the  ridi- 
cule and  objurgation  flung  upon  it  by  the  if«gV«h 
press  for  the  last  year,  has  only  to  look  on  a  couple 
of  portraits  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  London 
nitutrated  New*— out  representing  Lord  Rsglaa, 
the  other.  Admiral  Lyons— the  land  and  sea  eom- 
manders-in-chief— a  pair  of  sleepy,  stnpid-lodkiag, 
toothless  thunderbolts  of  war,  as  you  would  wish  to 
set  your  eyes  on.  These  venerable  gaffers  and  dd 
fogies  were  the  men  to  whom  the  great  John  Ball 
entrusted  the  military  renown  of  the  monarchy  in 
face  of  the  Giar  and  an  admiring  world ;  and  the  Osar 
and  the  world  have  seen  the  results ;  and  will  see 
more  of  them.  Discomfiture  mantles  the  aspaots  af 
these  men : 

We  trace 
The  year's  disasters  in  each  senile  fsea. 

Lord  Baglan  is  gone.  He  was  killed  by  the  shaae 
and  horror  of  the  18th  of  June— ^scafi/iMa  muUUmt 
ab  illo  !  (allowing  t^at  great  day  to  be  maseulias). 
The  gratuitous  carnage  before  the  Eedaa  lay  heavy 
on  his  soul,  and  he  followed  flie  40,(K)0  British  islanders 
who  lately  vanished  from  the  surface  of  the  Crimea. 
His  successor  is  General  Simpson,  a  man  of  no 
or  ability,  who  will  be  the  duplicate  of  his  predi 
sor— blundering  old  fogy  the  second.  We  hava*a 
piotort  of  that  Kempion  also,  ia  a  Landoa  psfar. 
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and  he  looks  like  an  old  priest  in  a  long  coat,  trotting 
on  a  mole.  The  enne  of  inlbeoilltj  is  on  oar  rela* 
tire,  John.  Bat  his  fatal  persistency  will  work  out 
•one  of  the  heneficent  ends  of  human  progress. 

An  elderly  gentleman  trareling  in  a  stage-eoaoh 
who  had  been  amused  by  a  constant  lire  of  words, 
kept  up  between  two  old  women,  was  asked  by  one 
of  them  if  their  conyersaUon  disturbed  him. 

"  Oh  no,  ma*am,"  was  the  nngallant  reply,  *<I>e 
been  married  these  twenty  years,  and  am  used  to  a 
woman's  tongue.  That  and  the  church  bell  next 
door,  are  all  the  time  going." 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  like  a  man  of  war  ?  Be- 
eaose  she  draws  a  great  deal  of  water. 

It  has  been  a  hundred  times  said,  and  it  must  be 
said  again,  that  the  fashion  of  masculine  dress,  in 
(his  and  other  cirilized  countries,  is  tasteless,  inoon- 
Tenient  and  ugly.  In  matters  of  costume  we  hare 
degenerated  from  our  ancestors  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  There  was  something  picturesque  and  easy  in 
their  soft  felt  hats  with  feathers  and  brooches,  their 
eoats  without  those  ugly  capes,  their  ample  orna- 
mented waistcoats,  and  their  shoes  with  buckles  that 
gare  such  a  desirable  grace  of  lightness  to  the  foot. 
Our  hats  and  coats  are  horrible  inventions,  and  our 
dress  on  the  whole  has  a  miserable  smugness  and 
rigidity.  The  ladies  are  far  beyond  us  in  these  re- 
speots.  Their  dress  is  generally  graceful,  and  every 
new  female  fashion  seems  to  look  better  than  the 
preeeding — the  present  bonnets  excepted.  The  mo- 
hair or  horsehair  petticoat,  with  its  grand  batteries 
of  flounces,  gives  any  lady  a  very  gorgeous  look  in 
the  street. 

We,  for  one,  venerate  a  petticoat  so  beautifully 
bombasted  -so  airily  puffed  out.  If  the  ladies  would 
only  throw  away  stays,  and  pad  out  their  waists 
with  cotton,  they  would  greatly  improve  their  sym- 
metry and  attractions.  Their  busts  don't  appear  to 
belong  to  the  big,  balloon  part  of  them,  but  seem 
itaok  into  the  latter.  Women  must  begin  to  be 
taaght  that  small  waists  are  uglinesses  and  deformi- 
ties, and  that,  on  grounds  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  a  man  with  tight  stays  is  len  of  a  folly  and  an 
enormity  than  a  woman  with  the  same.  Oi»the  whole, 
however,  the  female  costumes  are  far  more  easy  and 
good-looking  than  those  of  the  men.  The  latter 
dress  themselves  succinctly  and  sparingly,  to  rush 
the  faster  through  their  business,  as  prise-fighters 
have  their  hair  out  close  all  round  for  the  ring.  We 
look,  in  fact,  as  if  the  tailors  of  the  land  were  our 
geremors  and  oommanders-in-chief,  and  we  the 
melancholy  brigades  they  send  about  in  a  wretched 
tort  of  uniform. 

"  Papa,  are  the  hogs  that  go  to  Gincinnati  siok  ?" 

•*No,  my  child,  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  the  papers  says  they  ore  cured  there." 

The  man  who  has  money  can  put  up  with  anything, 
the  man  who  has  none  must  do  so. 


A  friend,  eomplaining  to  Warde,  the  actor,  that 
his  clothes  did  not  wear  well,  said  he  must  change 
his  tailor,  and  inquired  if  he  could  reeommend  him 
where  he  oould  meet  with  apparel  more  durable. 

<*  Tes,"  said  Warde,  **  I  recommend  yon  to  chan- 
cery ;  there  yoa  may  have  a  suit  that  will  last  yoa 
your  life." 

A  Mend  of  ours,  a  maiden  lady  and  a  qaaker,  we 
may  add,  often  takes  it  into  her  head  to  *<  travel," 
as  she  calls  it.  She  never  wants  a  beau,  she  manages 
everything  for  herself.  She  can  procure  tickets,  she 
can  elbow  her  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  oar  or 
steamboat,  she  can  see  that  her  baggage  is  checked. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  there  that  she  cannot  do,  and  do 
"right  well"— excepting  to  swear  at  << smashers" 
and  hackmen  one  encounters  at  a  landing.  Once 
upon  a  time  she  was  hardly  tried  by  a  cloud  of 
drivers  of  drays  and  cabs.  They  surrounded  her  by 
twenties,  they  stunned  her  with  their  incessant 
«'  Ride  up,  ma'am,"  "  Take  your  baggage,  ma'am," 
'<  Cony  that  up,  ma'am,"  pointing  to  the  small  dress- 
ing-valise, she  carried  i  q  her  hand.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
she  wore  the  calmest,  the  most  placid  of  countenances. 
Finally,  her  good  temper  broke  down,  her  brow  be- 
came ruffled  with  frowns,  while  a  whole  volley  of 
scorching  words  were  struggling  to  her  lips  anxious 
to  emerge.  They  fought  there  for  egress,  they  were 
only  kept  back  by  the  propriety  of  the  lady.  On 
went  the  <*  smashers"  and  hackmen,  frowns  only 
seemed  to  whet  their  desire  to  annoy,  for  it  amounted 
to  this  at  last,  and  our  friend  at  last  spoke  considera- 
ble of  her  pent-up  rage  when  she  elolaimed,  as  she 
planted  herself  firmly  on  her  feet,  and  with  arms 
akimbo,  glanced  slowly  around  upon  the  crowd, 

"Get  out  you  plagues,  if  I  was  a  man,  I  would 
certainly  kick  you." 

The  speech  had  its  effect,  the  "smashers"  and 
hackmen  retired,  and  our  friend  wasleft quite  alone. 
During  the  same  journey,  she  concluded  to  sail  up  to 
Albany  by  the  night  boat  from  New  York.  She 
went  on  board  late,  and  engaged  no  state-room,  con- 
cluding to  save  the  extra  charge,  and  depend  upon 
a  chance  berth  in  which  to  repose.  The  night  was 
beautiful,  and  she  enjoyed  it  till  quite  a  late  hour,  on 
the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer.  A  fine  moon  shone 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  long  Highlands  were  bathed 
in  its  soft  light.  At  last,  she  bethought  herself  of  a 
bed,  and  proceeded  with  a  dignified  tread  to  the 
cabin.  The  berths  were  all  occupied  but  one,  so  into 
that  she  threw  herself  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
But  her  slumbers  were  of  short  duration.  They 
were  broken  in  upon  too,  by  the  oddest  of  things — 
for  her,  a  maiden  lady—even  a  baby.  She  was 
dreaming  of  the  days  of  youth,  she  seemed  to  be 
walking  by  a  lovely  little  lake,  in  her  own  native 
town.  The  day  was  warm,  and  ever  and  anon,  as 
she  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  placid  lake,  she 
would  stoop  down  and  bathe  her  temples  in  its  cool- 
ing waters.  At  last  she  fancied  she  was  bitten  by  a 
huge  mosquito,  while  a  weaving  of  trailing  vines 
flrom  the  trees,  that  margined  the  water,  scomed  to 
have  oanght  her  by  the  neck,  and  was  fairly  Strang- 
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ling  her.  She  awoke  and  found  herself  in  bed  with 
ft  lai^ge,  and  bj  no  means  tidy  baby,  who  was  by 
turns  slobboring  her  faoe  with  its  salira,  and  clasping 
her  neck  with  its  fat  arms. 

Our  friend  was  in  a  fever  of  distress;  a  young, 
greasy  drawling  baby  was  her  horror,  and  she  disen- 
gaged herself  and  leaped  from  the  berth  into  the 
middle  of  the  cabin,  as  if  chased  by  the  foul  fiend 
himself— making  necessarily,  as  may  be  imagined, 
BO  little  disturbance.  The  youngster  was  alarmed 
at  the  sudden  exodus,  and  set  up  a  piteous  squall. 
The  cry  of  a  child  is  infectious  among  children.  One 
baby  in  full  blast,  gives  the  key  note  to  twenty 
others,  and  the  cabin  for  a  time  presented  a  perfect 
variety  of  squalllngs,  fVom  the  diminutive,  flageolet 
of  the  sucker,  to  the  sturdy  French  horn  of  the  two 
year  older. 

<* Patience  me!"  exclaimed  our  friend,  and  she 
pinned  on  her  clothes  as  well  as  she  could,  and  left 
the  bedlam  she  had  created,  wiping  from  her  neck 
and  face  the  effects  of  her  little  bedfellow's  damp 
embraces.  It  seems  a  deck  passenger  had  a  trouble- 
some child,  and  desiring  to  get  a  few  winks  of  sleep, 
had  stolen  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  deposited  her 
darling  in  the  berth  of  our  friend. 

Man  is  at  last  satisfied  with  everything  but  never 
with  a  little. 

The  epitaph  said  to  have  been  written  on  Bnrbage 
the  actor,  is  one  of  the  briefest  on  record,  and  re- 
minds one  of  what  his  friend  and  contemporary  said 
about  all  having  <« their  exits."  This  it  is,  "Exit 
Burbage." 

For  brevity,  this  beats  that  of  *<  0  rare  Ben  Jon- 
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son. 

The  epitaph  on  Dr.  Gains,  the  founder  of  Granville 
and  Oaius  College,  cannot  be  blamed  for  its  prolixity, 
<'Fui  Gains." 

From  a  late  Book  of  Travels  in  Natal,  South  Afri- 
ca, we  extract  the  following  account  of  a  Gaffre 
wedding,  which  was  that  of  a  Fingoe  chief  marrying 
his  fourteenth  wife : — 

«  Passing  through  an  undulating  tract  of  oonntiy, 
well  wooded,  we  reached  the  craal—a  large  circular 
inclosure  formed  of  brushwood,  and  encircled  by  a 
■oore  or  two  of  thatched  huts.  Within  this  inclosure 
sat  two  rows  of  matrons  with  arms  full  of  children, 
and  within  them  again  stood  a  dense  body  of  armed 
warriors,  ranged  round  the  craal  so  as  to  leave  a 
tolerably-sized  space  unoccupied  in  the  centre ;  the 
bridegroom  (who,  by  the  by,  was  a  gray-headed, 
toothless  old  man  of  seventy)  occupying  a  raised  seat 
in  the  inner  ring  directly  opposite  the  entrance; 
while  the  astonished  cattle,  expelled  from  their  craal, 
grazed  cautiously  around  and  about  the  huts,  ever 
and  anon  raising  their  heads  and  attering  a  plaintive 
low. 

<*  Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near  the  Um- 
dodie,  (husband,)  when  a  low,  shrill  ohaat  came 
floating  on  the  breeze  from  the  bottem  of  *  lovriy 
vale  hard  by,  where  I  di:fCOvertd  a  long  train  of 


damsels,  slowly  wending  their  way  amongst  bright 
green  patches  of  Indian  com  and  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus  and  the  huge  flow- 
ering aloe.  As  the  procession  neared  the  huts,  they 
quickened  their  pace  and  raised  their  voices  to  the 
highest  pitch,  till  they  arrived  at  the  aaid  cattle 
craal,  where  they  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

<'  A  messenger  from  the  Umdodie  then  bade  them 
enter  the  craal,  an  order  that  they  instantly  obeyed, 
by  twos ;  the  youngest  leading  the  way,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest,  and  terminated  by  a  knot  of  mar* 
riagcable  young  ladies,  (entombies,)  clustering  thkk 
about  the  bride— a  fat,  good-natured  girl,  wrapped 
round  and  round  with  black  glased  calico,  and 
decked  from  head  to  foot  with  flowers,  beads,  and 
feathers.  Once  within  the  craal,  the  ladies  formed 
two  lines,  with  the  bride  in  the  centre,  and  struck  up 
a  lively  air ;  whereupon  the  whole  body  of  aruMd 
Gafl'res  rushed  from  all  parts  of  the  craal,  beating 
their  shields  aud  uttering  demon  yells  as  they  eha^ed 
headlong  at  the  smiling  girls,  who  joined  with  them 
in  cutting  capers  and  singing  lustily,  till  the  whole 
craal  was  one  confused  mass  of  dancers,  roaring  out 
hoarse  war-songs  and  shrill  love-ditties. 

"After  an  hour  dancing  ceased,  and  joila  (Gaffre 
beer)  was  served  round ;  while  the  lovely  bride  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by  all,  and 
staring  in  turn  at  all,  until  she  brought  her  eyes  to 
bear  on  her  admiring  lord ;  then,  advancing  leisore- 
ly,  she  danced  before  him,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
bystanders,  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and 
brandishing  a  huge  carving-knife,  with  which  she 
scraped  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  her  heated 
brow,  produced  by  the  unusually  violent  exeniss 
she  was  performing."^ 

The  ceremony  concludes  by  the  slaughter  of  a 
milk-white  ox,  who  stands  an  unconscioui  spectator 
oi  these  preliminaries — and  devouring  him  for  sop- 
per— after  which  the  parties  are  man  and  wifa. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  reverend  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Guy,  who,  horror-stricken  at  the 
fact  of  a  brother  clergyman  running  a  hone  on 
Knavesmire — although  the  horse  was  entered  nader 
a  friend's  name — posted  to  the  late  Archbishop  ot 
York,  and  revealed  the  dire  atrocity.  The  good 
prelate  only  smiled ;  but  he  petrified  the  reverend 
Mr.  Guy  with  his  remark  which  followed  hard  upon 
the  smile. 

"If  <  Slasher'  really  belongs  to  the  canon,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Mr.  Guy."  Guy  was  all 
ears,  "  I  will  offer  you  half  a  crown  ta tea  ahilliaigi 
that  <  Slasher'  wins." 

The  prelate  good-naturedly  laughed  at  the  revo- 
rend  informer's  look  of  horror  and  disappointment; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  race,  the  view  of  the 
shovel-hat  from  behind  the  hedge  which  bordered 
the  course,  bespoke  an  archiepiaoopal  presence,  hon- 
oring the  triumph  of  '  Slasher'  and  the  oaoon* 

» 

DovBLE-SBXED.— A  sonthem  paper  lays  that  a 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  Tennessee,  has  emaneipated  tw«B^* 
four  daves  ofbotk,ttxea  bdongingto  Aim  I 
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THB  UNITED  STATES. 
OuB  borne  lUatoiy  since  the  preceding  Snmmaiy 
liM  been  full  of  the  oaual  amount  of  local  bustle  sod 
■otiritj,  snd  accompanied  wilh  the  usnal  noise  of 
the  political  maobinexy  in  energetic  motion  all  round ; 
bat  xkotbing  of  anj  striking  importance  baa  marked 
the  obronides  of  tbe  month.  The  officers  of  gOTcrn- 
nent  in  onr  ports  and  cities  hare  been  on  the  watch 
to  prerent  John  Ball's  agents  in  their  attempts  to 
enlist  men  ibr  tbe  Crimea,  and  some  arrests  and 
trials  have  taken  place  in  consequence.  The  reve- 
Bue  entter  Campbell  boarded  the  Bufialo,  carrying 
reornits  ftrom  New  York  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  brought 
them  and  their  German  officers  to  Boston  for  adjudi- 
eatlon,  on  complaint  of  the  men,  who  said  they  were 
dtfsens  of  tbe  United  States  and  allured  by  false 
pretenses.  Tbe  officers,  named  Count  Casinsky, 
Hugo  Lippi,  R.  Rudelius  and  Dr.  L'Anglois,  were  ac- 
quitted  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws 
of  tbe  United  States;  but  their  schemes  and  those  of 
their  employers  were  disconcerted ;  as  was  the  case 
at  Cincinnati  and  our  other  large  cities.  The  expe- 
dition of  Col.  Kinney  and  his  friends,  on  their  way 
to  Niearaguaf  has  been  apparently  baffled.  Their 
diip  was  wrecked  among  the  reefs  of  the  Turks  Is- 
lands, and  they  were  indebted  to  an  English  ship  for 
their  passage  to  a  Nicaraguan  port.  The  defeat  of 
Ool.  Walker,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  ap- 
peazi  to  be  a  complete  discomfiture  of  the  hopes  of 
the  military  colonizers  on  both  sides — for  tbe  present 
at  least.  In  the  territory  of  Kan-fas^  the  Governor 
Reeder  and  his  legislature  have  been  in  a  state  of 
sharp  antagonism.  The  former  refused  to  recognize 
the  latter,  because  they  had  their  sessions  elsewhere 
than  at  Pawnee,  and  vetoed  the  measures  passed; 
whereupon  the  legislature  passed  them  in  spite  of 
him,  by  a  twT>-thirds  vote.  They  desire  his  removal 
from  office ;  and  a  delegate  was  sent  to  Washington 
with  a  prayer  that  another  governor  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  which  he 
has  been  removed,  and  Mr.  Dawson  of  Pennsylvania 
pat  in  bis  plaee.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  negotia- 
ting for  the  annexation  of  Platte  County  with  80,000 
inhabitants,  now  part  of  Missouri.  News  from  CaH' 
forma  shows  that  it  is  slowly  approximating  to  the 
level  of  tbe  eastern  states.  Rents  are  falling  in  a 
remarkable  nianner,  and  it  is  stated  that  both  labor 
and  capital  have  become  greatly  reduced  in  value. 
At  the  some  time  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  are  found  to  be  extraordinary,  and  full  of  tbe 
finest  promise.  This  summer,  however,  tbe  ravages 
of  the  gprassboppers  have  greatly  injured  the  grain 
crops.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  met  and  passed 
resolutions  declaring  legislative  reforms  respecting 
the  land  tenures  to  be  highly  necessary  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  tbe  state.  The  tenor  of  these  resolutions 
maintained  tbe  superior  rights  of  labor,  against  any 
elaims  of  monopoly,  whether  as  respects  lands  or 

Brines,  said  recommends  a  legislative  protection  of 
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actual  settlers  on  the  publio  lands.  Tbe  people  of 
the  mining  districts  were  afraid  of  depositing  their 
money,  and,  apprehensive  of  another  Adams  &  Co. 
earthquake,  burying  it  and  carrying  it  about  with 
them.  Tbe  legislature  has  passed  a  vagrant  act,  by 
which  all  loafers  are  liable  to  arrest  and  prosecution. 
Col.  Bteptoe  with  bis  command  of  500  men  had  ar- 
rived in  Carson  Valley.  The  Indians  in  the  Kla- 
math reservation  had  murdered  several  of  the  whited. 
In  tbe  state  of  Texas  Major  Neighbors  and  other 
officers  have  been  active  in  repressing  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  inducing  them  to  giyu 
up  their  nomade  and  predatory  habits.  They  have 
succeeded  with  several  chiefs,  who  have  settled  on  the 
Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos — and  the  Camanches,  Cad- 
dos,  Waeos,  Ionics,  Ketcbies  and  others  have  sot 
themselves  to  rear  herds  and  cultivate  grain  and 
cotton  crops.  In  Austin  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  foray 
into  Mexico  in  aid  of  the  insurgents  against  Santa 
Anna.  Governor  Pease  recommends  the  policy  of 
accepting  the  act  of  congress,  respecting  the  state 
debt,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  ruinous  contro- 
versy. Governor  Stevens  of  Washington  Territory ^ 
and  General  Palmer  of  Oregon,  have  made  treaties 
with  certain  confcdorations  of  Indian  tribes,  by  which 
vast  extents  of  wilderness,  fertile  and  full  of  re- 
sources, are  opeuod  to  the  settlements  of  our  citizezis. 
In  New  Mexico^  Colonels  Fauntieroy  and  St.  Vrain 
led  an  army  of  United  States  troops  against  the 
Apaches,  and  stormed  their  camp  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kansas,  killing  40  of  them  and  taking 
all  their  camp  equipage.  After  this,  another  camp 
was  surprised  and  taken  possession  of.  The  Indians 
of  that  state  are  incessant  in  their  depredations  and 
aggressions  again&t  the  whites,  and  the  military  lead 
a  veiy  perilous  and  exciting  life.  The  future  Walter 
Scotts  of  America  will  yet  find  in  these  Indian  gue- 
rillas a  large  fund  of  gallant  adventure  and  romantic 
incident  for  the  delight  of  the  coming  generations. 
From  all  states  of  the  Union,  accounts  of  the  crops 
give  promise^of  a  harvest  unprecedentedly  good. 

NEIGHBORING  STATES. 
If  we  were  to  rely  on  the  accounts  we  receive  from 
Aeapulco  and  the  Rio  Grande,  we  should  conclude 
that  Santa  Anna  was  on  the  point  of  being  once  more 
sent  into  exile.  But  our  intelligence  must  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  seeing  the  dictator  is  no  favorite 
of  any  of  our  writers.  It  is  stated  that  General 
Santiago  Yidaurri,  with  other  generals,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  force,  has  advanced  from  Camargo  to- 
ward Reynosa  against  General  Well,  hoping  to  drive 
him  back  from  the  districts  of  Lower  Rio  Grande. 
Yidaurri  published  a  terrible  proclamation,  giving 
Santa  Anna  to  destruction  as  a  traitor  and  ordering 
tbe  arrest  of  several  of  bis  officers.  A  stranger,  not 
knowing  bow  the  case  stands,  would  take  Yidaurri  • 
for  tbe  regular  governor  of  tbe  country,  and  Lopei 
de  Santa  Anna  a  sudden  and  overbearing  kind  of 
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Insurgent.  Meantime  Alvarei  sita  and  enjiojB  him- 
self in  Aoapaloo  or  at  his  military  head  quarters  of 
Texoa.  It  is  stated  that  his  associates,  Gomonfort, 
Villareal,  Garoia,  Yillalra,  command  strong  bodies 
of  men  at  Morelia,  Villaltaf  Tapan  and  other'  posts. 
Alvarez  has  made  Aoapnlco  a  free  port,  is  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  Americans,  and  is  for  freedom*  in 
everything,  religion,  trade  and  politics.  He  also 
encourages  immigration.  These  Mexican  adversaries 
Trill  worry  and  claw  and  abuse  one  another,  for  a 
great  while,  like  the  Chinese  Wangs;  but  they  will 
certainly  be  supplanted  in  the  end  by  the  foreign 
Inflnenoes.  An  American,  C.  11.  Wheat,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  become  one  of  Alvarez's  generals. 

NicaraguahMB  been  as  unpropitious  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Ool.  Walker  as  Lower  California  and  Sonora 
were,  before.  On  14th  June,  the  Col.  coming  down 
from  San  Francisco  with  50  Americans,  arrived  at 
Bialejo,  and  proceeding  thenoo  to  Chinnndega  con- 
ferred with  the  democratic  President  Castillon,  to 
take  the  department  of  Kivas.  Along  with  Walker 
went  the  Colonels  Mendes  and  Kamirez,  with  about 
150  Central  American  troops.  They  arrived,  200 
strong,  at  Kivas,  on  28th  June,  and  attacked  and 
took  the  place ;  but,  their  designs  being  known,  a 
reinforcement  came  up  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  and 
assailed  them  by  surprise.  On  this  the  native  troops 
ran  away,  leaving  the  Americans  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  fight.  The  people  in  general  showed  them- 
selves unfriendly  to  the  *<  Yankees;"  and  the  latter 
were  forced  to  fiy  for  refuge  to  an  adobe  house. 
Here  they  defended  themselves  with  their  rifles 
through  loop-holes  and  windows,  till  the  place  was 
stormed  by  a  body  of  hot-headed  young  volunteers, 
who  forced  the  doors  and  obliged  the  Americans  to 
retreat  from  the  house.  Thirteen  of  Walker^s  men 
wore  slain  and  several  wounded ;  but  the  rest  con- 
trived to  escape  in  the  night  toward  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  where  they  embarked  in  a  schooner  which  they 
s<}ised,  and  so  escaped.  The  bodies  of  the  American 
dead  were  burned  as  heretics,  and  not  worthy  of  any 
rites  of  burial.  About  thirty  or  forty  persons  were 
killed  on  the  side  of  government  in  this  raid.  Col. 
Walker  was  greatly  disappointed  by  Castillon,  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  ho  would  be  l^upported  by 
1,000  Nicaraguan  soldiers  and  favored  by  the  people 
at  large.  He  and  the  other  fillibnster.  Col.  Kinney, 
with  whom  he  expected  to  cooperate  on  the  Isf hmus, 
may  write  to  each  other  letters  of  mutual  condolence 
on  the  failure  of  their  respective  enterprises. 

OTHER  STATES. 

In  Neto  Grancida  the  subject  state  of  Panama 
had  got  a  constitution  and  congress,  and  laws  were 
proposed  by  which  inmiigrants  may  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens  after  a  residence  of  two  years. 
Dr.  Justo  Arosemena  was  chosen  Jefe  Provisional. 

President  Oarrera  of  Guatemala  has  declared  war 
against  Honduras,  and  sent  General  Lopes  to  invade 
that  state.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  in  apparent  re- 
pose. None  of  ou.*  newspapers  can  manufacture  a 
revolutionary  paragraph  from  its  condition.  Some 
of  the  journals  of  the  Sandufieh  Ttlandt  were  advo- 


cating a  Maine  liqvor  law,  for  that  lasy  little  mon- 
archy. The  South  American  state  of  Chili  is  re- 
markable among  its  neighbors  for  its  legislatiTe  and 
social  progress  in  the  ways  of  reform— cneonraginf 
education  and  immigration,  and  building  railways 
and  telegraphs 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Thetrartw  the  Crimea  is  waged  with  a  bloody 
monotony  of  bombardments,  sorties,  skirmishes  and 
assaults,  which  result  in  nothing  but  the  butchery 
of  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  On  the  18th  of  Jnna 
last,  this  monotony  was  varied  by  the  wild  and  stupid 
attacks  of  the  French  and  English  forces  on  the  Ma- 
lakoff  Tower  and  the  Redan,  and  the  sanguinary 
defeat  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
There  was  no  concert  between  the  two  nations  in 
these  assaults ;  and  the  fatal  blundering  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  on  the  occasion,  exceeded  any  they  had 
previously  been  guilty  of  on  that  dreadful  ground. 
The  English  regiments  were  mowed  down  and  lite- 
rally butchered,  without  knowing  where  they  wert 
going  or  what  they  were  about.  After  the  battle,  a 
Russian  officer  asked  if  the  English  regiments  were 
drunk !  A  groat  number  of  officers  perished,  and 
about  1,800  men.  The  French  lost  near  3,000.  Oo 
the  night  of  that  disgraceful  day,  the  cries  and 
groans  of  ''Murder"  were  heard,  says  the  eorre^ 
'  pendent  of  the  London  TimeJtj  from  the  tents  of  Iht 
expiring  officers,  and  were  repeated  all  over  the 
camp.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  horror  of  that 
shameful  battle.  The  unhappy  old  Lord  Raglan, 
who  felt  the  silent  reproaches  and  accusations  of  Ui 
army,  could  not  bear  up  against  the  blow.  He  nak 
under  it — took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  nine  days— eo 
28th  of  June.  Ho  was  sixty-seven  years  old.  Gene- 
ral Simpson  succeeedcd  to  the  chief  command — a 
man  of  no  name  or  ability,  and  incapable  of  inspirii^ 
his  forces  with  any  confidence  in  him.  General 
Pellissier,  on  his  side,  has  been  aecnse(\  of  desperate 
rashness,  and  a  desire  to  furnish  public  opinion  in 
France  with  some  military  stroke,  however  bloody, 
which  may  serve  to  dazzle  the  people.  But  his  con- 
dition, like  that  of  the  English  conunander,  is  vn- 
prolnislng  and  full  of  peril.  The  Russian  towerS| 
forts  and  mounds  are  stronger  than  ever,  and  thoet 
who  man  them  fight  desperately.  The  Osar  issoed 
a  proclamation  of  thanks  to  his  army  for  its  vietoiy 
of  the  18th  Juno,  and  called  on  them  to  fight  stienn* 
ousJy  to  the  end  in  defence  of  their  holy  and  orthod<nc 
Russia.  The  proposed  plan  of  advancing  against  the 
Russian  forces  at  Simphcropol  and  other  points  ta 
the  north-east  of  Sebastopol,  was  given  np.  nie 
allies  were  not  strong  enough  to  advance  trmn  their 
position  into  the  open  field.  The  road  of  Perekop 
remains  open,  and  by  that  route  and  the  road  of  the 
appropriately  named  Setnaash — on  the  edges  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoff— the  unconquered  garrison  still  reeeivsi 
its  reinforcements  of  men,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  North.  At  the  same  lime,  Anstrift 
refuses  to  help  the  Western  Powers  against  the  Oiar; 
and  those  powers  are  so  desperately  feeble,  that  thij 
dare  not  remonstrate  or  threaten.     The  Empeiw 
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Vapoleoii  dMnaoded  a  new  loan  of  Beren  handrcd 
ailliODi  of  f^anet,  and  150,000  men.  New  taxes  are 
propoaed  to  meet  thii  enormous  drain.  England 
•Bimot  find  men  to  replace  the  soldiers  so  bootlcssly 
massiored.  The  home  islands  do  not  furnish  them ; 
Ihoj  do  not  come  from  Ganada;  and  the  United 
States  repulses  the  marauders  who  come  to  kidnap 
oar  eitiiens.  Black  sepoys  are  about  to  be  brought 
flrom  the  Indus  and  other  parts  of  the  British  pos- 
feisions  in  the  East,  to  help  the  broken  regiments  of 
tlie  Crimea.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  campaign 
in  the  Orimea  will  be  fatal  to  tho  military  strength, 
IMxhaps  to  the  ^nayal  armaments  of  the  Western 
Allies.  In  the  North,  the  English  fleet  lies  moored 
in  firont  of  the  defences  of  Oronstadt,  which  are  as 
fbrmidable  as  t^ose  of  Bebastopol,  and  secure  against 
nj  sea  bombardment.  Meantime,  the  people  of 
Sngland  have  been  making  war  against  their  aristo- 
anoy,  and  suoceeding  better  than  the  soldiers  against 
tha  Csar.  Lord  Kobert  GrosTenor  brought  a  bill 
into  parliament,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pale  of  beer  on 
tha  Sabbath,  and  otherwise  keep  the  people  in  order. 
Bat  the  latter  went  to  Hyde  Park  two  Sundays  in 
■Boeession,  and  so  hooted  the  nobility,  and  so  warned 
them  to  go  to  church,  that  Lord  Robert  was  frighten- 
ad  out  of  his  measure  and  withdrew  it.  In  the  ab- 
■anoe  of  (he  army,  the  Gocknoys  felt  themselycs  very 
fltout  agunst  the  goremraent. 

SpatH  was  in  a  disturbed  condition.  In  Catalo- 
nia there  was  a  turbulent  rising,  ostciisibly  respect- 
ing the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  National  Guard  had 
rafksed  to  oppose  tho  people.  There  was  a  Carlist 
lising  in  Perpignan;  but  it  was  suppressed.  lx>uis 
ITapoleon  had  expressed  a  determination  to  prevent 
the  dethronement  of  Isabella 

The  treaty  oonoluded  last  year  between  Great 


Britain  and  Japan^  has  been  published  It  was 
managed  by  Admiral  Stirling,  on  one  side,  and  the 
high  authorities  of  Nagasaki  on  the  other.  The  pur- 
port is,  that  the  ports  of  Nagasaki,  in  the  Island  of 
Kiu-Siu;  Ilakodadi,  in  Matsmai;  and  Simoda,  in 
tho  Principality  of  Idiu,  are  open  to  British  trade, 
according  to  a  tariff  of  prices  to  be  arranged  by 
agrocment.  On  and  aftor  the  30rh  Septembor,  1856, 
agents  and  consuls  may  reside  at  Simoda,  and  at  the 
other  ports  when  there  may  bo  need  of  thom.  Ha- 
kodadi  was  opennd  to  the  Engli.<«h  in  Docomber, 
1854 — which  shows  that  they  were  allowed  the  frea- 
dom  of  the  place  before  the  Americans — a  fact  which 
pleases  the  English  not  a  little.  British  ships  in 
Japanese  ports  must  conform  to  tho  laws  of  Japan ; 
and  Engli:>hmen  can  only  travel  into  tho  country 
about  two  and  a  half  of  their  own  miles— a  wonder* 
fully  limited  radius  of  exploration.  The  French 
turn  is  to  come  now.  Thoy  will,  doubtless,  go  for  a 
little  more,  in  every  respect;  and  a  radios  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  at  least,  in  tho  matter  of  inland  ex- 
cursions. As  regards  thoir  convention,  tlie  English 
are  disposed  to  think  tho  commercial  advantages 
gained  by  it  rather  scanty  in  the  beginning,  oon- 
sidcring  that  the  Japam>se  will  arrange  the  tariff^ 
and  the  prices;  and  everything  is  to  bo  transacted 
through  the  intervention  of  Jai>anese  officers.  Stran- 
gers are  to  have  no  direct  communication  with  the 
natives.  All  this  is  certainly  very  unfavorable  to 
those  hopes  of  tra<lo  and  interoourse  nourished  by 
the  outside  barbarians.  But  it  is  probable  that  a 
few  short  years  will  bring  about  changes  in  this  re- 
spect, and  800  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  world  established  on  a  basis  of  Aill 
trust  and  freedom. 


Ucnictu    0f   Jfcuj    Sooks. 


Literaiy  and  Ifistorieal  Misee/lanie*.  By  George 
Bancroft.  Tiew  York:  Harper  if  Brothers,  1 
vol.  Svtf 

When  we  first  heard  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  preparing  his  miscellaneous  writings 
for  the  press,  we  feared  that  tho  collection  might 
impair  rather  than  increase  the  historian's  wide  and 
fplendid  reputation.  The  test  which  tho  public  ap- 
'  plies  to  an  author's  last  publication,  is  commonly 
tliat  which  his  previous  one  has  invited,  and  to  try 
Hr.  Bancr«)fb's  essays  and  orations  by  tho  exacting 
requirements  furnished  by  the  sixth  volume  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  history,  would,  we  expected,  result  in  in- 
juring his  fame.  But  wo  have  been  agreeably  dis- 
appointed, and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume, 
we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  it  has  all  those  qualities 
whiah  make  it  worthy  the  author  and  of  a  prominent 
and  permanent  position  in  our  literature.  It  consists 
of  three  essays,  the  first  of  which  was  originally  pub- 
lishad  thirty  yean  ago — of  five  *<  Studies  in  German 
Idteratare,"  oommenoed  in  1834— of  four  admirable 
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historical  papers— and  of  five  occasional  addresses,  the 
last  of  which  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  author's  cele- 
brated addrt'ss  on  the  Progress  of  the  Race,  delivered 
last  year  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Tho  literary  and  historical  essays  arc  among  the  best 
productions  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  mind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  scholarship  they  evince;  the 
moderation  aim  enlargement  of  their  general  view; 
their  fertility  and  felicity  of  thought ;  their  generosity 
and  justice  of  sentiment;  and  ihoir  lucid,  pointed,  and 
polished  diction.  In  respect  to  style,  indeed,  we 
prefer  the  rhetoric  of  his  essays  to  that  of  his  history. 
If  less  sinewy  and  vivid,  it  is  also  less  spasmodic,  and 
its  even  and  animated  elegance  is  not  deformed  by 
any  of  those  outbursts  of  tumid  declamation  which 
occasionally  mar  the  style  of  his  longer  work. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  essays,  that  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Improvements  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
not  so  much  for  the  originality  of  th'.*  general  divi- 
sions, as  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  great  men 
of  history  and  literature  are  physiologically  olasei- 
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fled,  and  its  affluenoe  of  apt  illustration  and  entertain- 
ing anecdote.  The  sketches  of  Demosthenes,  Themis- 
tocles,  Sextus  V.,  Potemkin.  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
are  excellent.  A  story  told  of  the  latter,  though 
doubtless  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  venture 
to  quote — 

**  The  people  of  Neufchatel  dismissed  thir  pastor, 
'because  he  disbelieved  in  the  eternity  of  future 
pnnishuients.  The  pastor  appealed  to  Frederick,  who 
declined  interference. 

(<  *  If,'  said  he— and  it  was  his  only  and  formal 
answer — '  if  the  people  of  Neufchatel  insist  on  being 
damned  forever,  I  shall  interpose  no  objections.'  " 

The  essays  on  ''  Ennui "  and  <<  The  Kuling  Passion 
Strong  in  Death,"  are  very  readable;  and  the  de- 
scription, in  the  former,  of  that  wcarines  and  disgust 
of  mind,  which  has  afBiotcd  so  many  great  men  of 
thought  and  action,  is  metaphysically  exact,  while  it 
18  illustrated  by  numerous  pertinent  examples. 

The  Studies  in  German  Literature  occupy  a  hun- 
dred pages  in  the  volume.  The  criticiEms  on  Gotts- 
ohed,  Haller,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Ileyre, 
Riohter,  Voss,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  are,  in  general, 
■«qually  accurate  in  perception  and  elegant  in  ex- 
pression, and  considered  as  having  been  written  when 
the  interest  in  German  literature,  common  in  our 
day,  was  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  English 
and  American  scholars,  and  just  criticism,  rarer 
even  than  diligent  readers,  these  "Studies"  are 
worthy  of  great  praise.  We  arc  strongly  tempted  to 
extract  all  that  he  says  of  Goethe,  for  whoso  charac- 
ter Mr.  Bancroft  has  no  sympathy;  and  though  the 
following  remarks  on  the  man  may  sound  harsh  at  the 
present  time,  they  present  the  assailable  side  of  his 
nature  and  conduct  with  great  force  and  compactness 
of  style— 

**  Goethe  lived  before  the  European  mind  was 
ready  to  rebuild,  and  after  it  had  caused  the  time- 
honored  institutions  to  totter.  Faith  in  verbal  in- 
spiration was  gone;  and  it  was  still  rather  the 
fashion  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul,  than  to 
look  for  sources  of  truth  within  it.  This  is  the  moral 
and  political  aspect  of  Goethe  as  a  writer.  He  is 
not  a  destructive.  He  come  into  a  world  of  ruins ; 
but  he  had  not  vigor  to  continue  the  warfare,  nor 
creative  power  to  construct  anew.  And  thus  he 
floated  down  the  current  passively ;  adhering  to  the 
past,  yet  knowing  that  it  was  the  past ;  no  iconoclast 
himself,  yet  knowing  that  the  old  images,  before 
which  men  bowed  down,  were  demolished.  His 
works  have  no  glimmering  of  faith  ;  he  cries  hist ! 
and  lets  the  multitude  continue  to  adore  the  idol 
which  he  knows  to  be  broken.  His  infidelity  reaches 
to  the  affections  and  the  intelligence.  He  writes  of 
love;  and  it  is  to  recount  its  sufferings,  and  leave 
the  sincere  lover  to  shoot  himself.  He  writes  of  a 
hero,  the  liberator  of  his  country,  the  martyr  of  its 
independence ;  and  confounding  republicanism  with 
libertinism,  he  casta  aside  the  father  of  a  family, 
whom  history  had  axtoUed,  to  represent  a  reckless 
seducer.  He  writes  of  a  scholar  ontwatching  the 
bear,  becoming  wise  with  stores  of  all  knowledge, 
and  makes  him  so  disiatisfied  by  hia  acquisitions,  aa 


to  sell  himself  to  the  devil  for  the  opportunity  of 
sensual  enjoyment." 

These  judgments  seem  as  calm  as  they  areeanstio, 
yet  every  reader  of  Werther,  Egwent,  and  Faust,  to 
which  works  Mr.  Bancroft  refers  in  Ihe  latter  poi^ 
tion  of  this  extract,  must  feel  the  exaggeration  of  the 
criticism.  Shakspeare  might  be  as  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  if  he  were  made  personally  responsible  foi 
the  passions  and  errors  he  depicts.  In  a  similar 
style,  Mr.  Bancroft  censures  Goethe's  conduct,  ovw- 
looking  that  ''many-sidedness"  and  moderation  of 
mind,  which  is  his  most  characteristic  quality.  No 
man  can  act  from  enthusiasm,  if  he  clearly  peroeivas 
its  limitations ;  and  Goethe's  eye  for  limitations  and 
relations  was  marvelously  and  almost  morbidly 
keen.  When  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  every whers 
''the  pages  of  Goethe  are  stamped  with  evidenea 
that  he  has  no  faith  in  reason,  or  in  the  affections,  in 
God,  in  man,  or  in  woman,"  he  evidently  misunder- 
stands the  principles  by  which  a  dramatist,  a  repre- 
senter  of  human  life,  actual  and  possible,  is  to  bt 
judged.  However,  that  Goethe  had  vanities  and 
weaknesses,  was  more  selfish  and  prudent  than  so 
great  a  man  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  the  vigor 
of  his  will  did  not  correspond  to  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  intellect,  must  be  admitted,  when  wa  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  not  without  facts  to  sustaia 
the  following  one-sided  view  of  his  conduct — 

"Will  you  have  a  type  of  Goethe's  character? 
Behold  it  in  his  conduct.  In  his  earlier  life  ht 
joined  the  army  of  the  Prussians,  when  it  invaded 
France  to  restore  the  Bourbons.  He  was  no  Romaa 
Catholic;  he  knew  that  legitimacy  was  a  worn-oat 
superstition;  he  knew  that  the  old  noblesse  of 
France  had  lost  its  vitality;  and  yet  he  takes  op 
arms  to  compel  the  worship  of  the  public  at  de- 
serted shrines  and  broken  altars.  Such  was  he  ia 
opening  manhood;  such  was  he  as  a  writer;  such 
was  he  throughout  his  pilgrimage.  Goethe — who  in 
youth  was  indifferent  to  God,  and  reverential  only 
toward  rank  and  the  Bourbons — Goethe,  who,  in  his 
maturity,  while  his  country  was  trodden  under  foot 
by  foreign  invaders,  quietly  studied  Ghinese,  or 
made  experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy — Goethe, 
who  wrote  a  fulsome  marriage-song  to  graco  the  nup- 
tials of  Napoleon— Goethe,  the  man  of  letters,  who, 
in  his  age,  becoming  a  duke's  minister,  almost  alone, 
with  but  one  ally,  stood  out  against  the  freedom  of 
the  press — Goethe  is  the  poet  who  represents  the 
morals,  the  politics,  the  imagination,  the  charaotai 
of  the  broken-down  aristocracy,  that  hovered  on  the 
skirts  of  defeated  dynasties,  and  gathered  as  a  body- 
guard round  the  bier  of  legitimacy.  He  was  a  prn- 
dent  man,  and,  in  the  great  warfare  of  opinion,  kept 
quietly  out  of  harm's  way.  On  religious  subjects, 
he  mystified ;  on  political  subjects,  he  was  discreetly 
silent,  except  that  he  adored  rank;  worshiping 
birth  like  intellect,  and  ever  ready  with  flattery 
for  the  ruling  powers." 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  critic,  competent  to  the  task, 
does  not  attempt  a  delineation  of  Goethe's  intel- 
lectual and  personal  character,  in  which  the  faoti^ 
oa  which  writen,  with  whose  viein  Mr.  Baooroft 
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^^pftthises,  base  their  eensnre,  and  tho  no  less  no- 
lorioaB  facta,  on  which  writers  of  the  school  of  Car- 
lyle  haae  their  panegTric,  may  be  harmonised,  or  at 
leaft  thrown  into  relations.  At  present,  we  hare 
two  Ooi'thes,  instead  of  one. 

The  poetical  translations  which  follow  Mr.  Ban- 
eroft'a  *'  Stadies  in  German  Literature."  seem  to  ns 
the  weakest  portion  of  his  yolume. 

The  historical  disquisitions  are  on  "  The  Economy 
of  Athens,"  **The  Decline  of  the  Roman  People," 
"Bassia,**  and  «'The  War  between  Russia  and 
Turkey:"  These  are  all  valuable,  cither  for  the 
{nslneti  of  their  thought,  or  the  fullness  of  their 
iBformation.  The  ablest  is  the  masterly  disquisition 
on  the  *' Decline  of  the  Roman  People;"  which,  as 
it  applies  as  well  to  America  as  to  Rome,  we  wi«h 
tliat  erery  eitisen  of  the  republic  could  read  and 
ponder.  The  addresses,  with  which  tho  Tolume 
eloeee,  are  on  Culrin,  Ghanning,  Andrew  Jackson— a 
queer  triumvirate !  The  Office  of  the  People  in  Art, 
Ooremment  and  Religion,  and  Tho  Necessity,  Re- 
ality, and  the  Promise  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human 
Baee.  The  rhetoric  of  these  is  more  ambitious  and 
declamatory  than  that  of  tho  essays,  and  they  seem 
to  ns  to  have  less  intellectual  sincerity  than  the  other 
divisions  of  the  volumes;  but  they  still  are  produc- 
liODi  eminent  of  their  kind,  and  their  extravagance 
ii  of  that  march-of-intellectsort  for  which  our  people 
have  a  vicious  relish.  The  oration  on  liumnn  Pro- 
gress, certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
•f  the  school  of  eloquence  to  which  it  belongs,  would 
havo  done  more  honor  to  the  orator,  if  the  besetting 
rins  of  the  people  had  been  pointed  out  with  some  of 
the  same  force  and  vehemence  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition  of  the  people's  <' destiny."  As  regards  the 
religious  character  of  this  production,  on  which  many 
pious  men  have  lavished  their  encomiums,  we  think 
that  the  inference  from  its  teaching  is  that  God  was 
in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  just  the  sam^  sense  in 
which  ho  was  in  Christ— a  proposition  from  which, 
we  suppose,  many  persons  would  shrink,  however 
great  might  be  their  delight  in  finding  that  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in  developing  the  leading  idea  of  his  ora- 
tion, seems  to  express  his  belief  in  tho  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  held  by  orthodox  Christians,  though 
he  has  always  been  classed  with  Unitarians. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  must  be  admitted 
(o  bo  a  valuable  aildition  to  our  literature— and  to 
evince  Mr.  Bancroft's  familiarity  with  provinces  of 
thought,  literature  and  history,  which  his  Uistory 
of  the  United  States  might  not  havo  indicated  to  a 
oODsiderablc  portion  of  his  readers. 

WaiI:fM  ;  oTf  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bard.  New  York:  Harper  4* 
Brothers.    1  vol.  \2mo. 

This  volume  purports  to  be  the  work  of  a  painter; 
and  certainly,  if  he  can  paint  in  colors  as  well  as  he 
ean  in  words,  he  must  soon  rank  high  in  his  profes- 
don.  **  Tho  Mosquito  Shore  "  is  more  or  less  known 
to  the  public  from  its  conneotion  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations ;  but  in  this  book  we  are  presented  with  its 
interesting  inhabitants,  ^ts  geography,  aoeneiy,  man- 


ners and  customs.  The  author  writes  not  merely 
from  a  full,  but  a  joyous  mind ;  and  conveys,  in  his 
descriptions,  not  only  the  forms  and  hues  of  objects, 
but  the  sensations  and  emotions  they  awaKened  in 
himself.  The  book,  accordingly,  like  Curtis'  Nile 
Sketches,  transports  us  to  the  scenes  it  describes; 
we  feel  as  well  as  see  them.  The  animal  spirits  of 
Mr.  Bard  are  fully  up  to  his  pictorial  power,  and 
givo  to  his  adventures  and  descriptions,  a  zest,  and 
movement,  and  sparkU*,  very  exhilarating  to  the 
reader.  It  is  surprising,  also,  how  many  just  views 
and  how  much  valuable  information  he  tries  to  in- 
sinuate into  his  dashing  narr<itive.  The  illustra- 
tions, sixty  in  number,  arc  excellent.  Tho  portrait 
of  his  landlady  is  especially  worthy  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas,  and  to  appear  in  the  Academy's 
next  exhibition. 


The  Note-Book  of  an  "English  Opium  Eater.  Bf 
Thomas  De  Qnincey,  Boston:  Tiehior  6c 
Fields.     1  vol.  16mo. 

Of  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  series  of  Do  Quin- 
cey's  miscelln|neou8  works,  published  by  Ticknor  k 
Fields,  the  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  attrac* 
tive  and  powerful.  It  contains  thirteen  articles. 
The  first,  entitlid  "Three  Memorable  Murder*,"  a 
sort  of  pendant  to  a  previous  paper,  eniitled  "  Mur- 
der considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  is  in  De 
Qiiinccy's  grandest  style  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  description  of  John  Williams'  murders,  exhibits 
an  intense  ]H>wer  of  imaginative  realixation.  It 
places  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  the  passion  and  ter- 
ror it  depicts.  A  friend,  who  has  collated  this  arti* 
de  with  the  account  of  the  same  murders  in  that 
time-honored  rascal  classic.  "The  Newgate  Callen- 
der,"  informs  us  that  its  additions,  alterations,  and 
general  treatment  of  the  real  incidents,  make  it 
worthy  of  careful  study,  as  indicating  the  processes 
by  which  tho  baldest  narrative  of  facts  may  be 
raised  by  artistic  handling  into  almost  epical  dignity 

The  paper  on  "  Schlosscr's  Literary  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  De 
Quinocy's  humor  as  well  as  analysis  and  representa- 
tion. Schlossor  himself  is  very  properly  riddled 
without  mercy.  The  incidental  notices  of  Swift, 
Steele,  Addison,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Junius,  are  admi- 
rable. <<  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  "  is  an  essay  in 
whic&  the  most  grotesque  banter  and  fun  are  made 
the  vehicles  of  expressing  much  learned  investigation 
and  profound  criticism  relating  to  tho  Greek  stage. 
"A  Peripatetic  i*hilosopher "  contains  the  only  fair 
and  accurate  account  we  have  ever  read  of  Walking 
Stewart,  a  celebrity  in  his  own  day,  and  not  alto- 
gether forgotten  at  tho  present  time.  The  papers  on 
♦•Suicide,"  "English  Dic#)naries,'»  "  Pope's  Retort 
upon  Addison,"  "Dryden's  Hexastich,"  "Superfi- 
cial Knowledge,"  "Marquess  Wellesley,"  and 
"Falsification  of  English  History,"  are  of  various 
but  siill  characteristic  merit.  There  is  not  an  essay 
in  the  volume  which  does  not  suggest  more  than 
donble  what  it  direetly  eonveys.  It  would  lecm  aa 
if  the  anther's  intention  was  more  to  let  his  readert 
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thinking,  than  to  give  them  thoughts.  Opulent  as 
his  mind  is  in  ideas,  and  exhaastive  as  is  its  power 
on  some  one  topic  of  his  subject,  he  commonly  leaves 
his  theme  to  be  rounded  and  finished  by  his  reader. 
Thus,  in  nine  pages,  he  advances  a  striking  principle 
on  "The  True  Relations  of  the  Bible,  to  merely 
Human  Science,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  essay,  the 
reader  is  left  with  a  stimulating  sense,  but  dim  view 
of  its  hundred-fold  applications,  with  the  necessity  of 
making  them  himself  unaided  by  the  writer.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  reading  tends  to  provoke 
thinking,  fo>  the  sting  of  tho'leading  principle  being 
subtly  fixed  in  suggestive  fooully,  the  mind  is 
*<  sweetly  tormented  "  into  active  thought. 


Art'Htnts :  Arehitectnre^  Sntlptvre  and  Paint- 
ifig.  By  James  Jackson  Jarves.  NfW  York  : 
Harper  4*  Brothers.     1  vol.  12wo. 

This  elegant  volume  is  by  the  author  of  "  Parisian 
Sights  and  French  Principles,"  though  it  has  little 
in  common  with  that  sparkling  work,  if  we  except 
the  pervading  animation  of  its  style.  The  book  is 
full  of  information,  and  what  is  more,  full  of  sugges- 
tivcness.  The  principles  and  the  history  of  Art  are 
*  both  treated  at  considerable  length ;  and  the  criti- 
cisms  on  particular  artists  and  pictures  indicate  a 
sensitive  and  appreciating,  but  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent mind.  The  writer  is  evidently  deeply  in 
earnest;  urges  the  claims  of  art  with  eloqusnce  and 
judgment;  and  is  especially  to  be  commended  for 
his  practical  aim  and  skill  in  detecting  the  useful 
in  the  ideal.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  quote 
the  following  judgment  on  Turner: 

"To  England  is  the  honor  due  of  producing  tht 
most  complete  landscapist;  one  who  hiiA  thown  us 
the  capability  of  Art  to  make  us  feel  the  variety  as 
well  as  grandeur  of  Nature.  Turner  was  to  the 
landscape  what  Raphael  was  to  the  human  figure ; 
eoch  embodied  in  his  branch  of  Art,  a  certain  grace 
of  expression,  whether  in  repose  or  movement,  hither- 
to unequalcd.  Everything  that  either  touched, 
lived;  its  vital  functions  were  at  once  fully  deve- 
loped. As  complete,  however,  as  was  the  internal 
expression  of  each,  we  feel  that  the  former  has  but 
Suggested  what  remains  to  be  done  in  comparison 
with  the  latter,  who,  in  his  water-colors,  has  created 
a  now  era  in  Art.  Turner  gave  the  physical  truths 
of  Nature,  on  every  scale,  with  a  fidelity  and  variety 
which  placed  him  fnr  above  preceding  landscapists. 
Through  his  works  Nature  talks  to  us ;  she  smiles  or 
frowns,  incites  to  action  or  invites  to  repose,  as  may 
be  her  mind.  To  no  artist  is  the  lover  of  Nature 
more  indebted  than  to  Turner ;  for  he  has  established 
a  standard  of  truth  in  Art  from  which  the  world  will 
not  readily  forgive  departure.  The  universality  of 
his  genius  in  this,  is  rema^able.  Other  landscapists 
have  contented  themselves  with  being  distinguished 
in  ports ;  but  he  aimed  at  tha  great  whole.  Nothing 
that  God  had  created  and  endowed  with  heaaty — 
from  an  Alp  to  a  limpet— escaped  his  notloe.  His 
true  field  was  Nature;  bat  in  the  works  of  man  he 
could  equally  distingniih  himself.  Few  artists  had 
ever  drawn  arohiteotnre  like  Turner;   witness  his 


Cathedral  at  Rouen,  in  his  *  Rivers  of  France.' 
Ships,  too,  were  his  delight;  he  reveled  in  ocean 
sublimity  and  mountain  grandeur.  His  heart  was 
no  less  open  to  the  joy  of  the  plains  and  the  quiet  of 
the  valleys.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  toached 
lovingly ;  at  times  carelessly,  it  is  tme,  and  even 
wantonly,  but  always  with  power  and  meaning.  In 
no  respect  is  his  genius  more  apparent  than  in  his 
management  of  Nature,  by  which,  in  general,  he  in- 
stinctively seized  npon  her  happiest  moments  and 
most  beautiful  aspects.  The  trivial  and  common- 
place seldom  found  sympathy  in  him,  because  he 
felt  that  in  interpolating  Nature,  his  mission  was  to 
be  faithful  to  her  highest  instincts." 

Mr.  Jarves  then  proceeds  to  state  his  objections  to 
Turner  as  a  colorist;  and  his  criticism  on  his  oil- 
paintings  appears  to  us  just.  His  concluding  remark 
is,  that  "  the  grace  of  Raphael,  color  of  Titian,  and 
variety  of  Turner,  harmonized  into  one  soul,  would 
make  the  complete  artist." 

We  hope  that  a  work  so  able  as  this,  so  calculated 
to  diffuse  and  increase  the  love  of  Art,  and  so  full  of 
valuable  "hints"  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  will  have 
a  wide  circulation. 

][lToti7i tains  and  Molehifis  ;  or,  Keeolfertion*  of  a 
Burnt  Journal.  By  Frank  Marryat.  Author 
of  ^'■Borneo  and  the  Eastern  ArrhipelagoJ'^ 
New  York:  Harper  &c  Brothers.     1  vol.  \2mo. 

Of  all  the  records  of  "Life  in  California,"  this 
volume  seems  to  us  most  full  of  the  peculiar  life  of 
that  region.  The  dashing,  daring  animation;  the 
animal  spirits  carried  to  recklessness;  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  good-fcllow?hip,  which  sparkle  along 
every  page  of  this  volume,  make  it  a  reflection  rather 
than  description  of  the  rough  and  roving  life  it  aims  to 
portray.  The  pictorial  illustrations,  from  the  author's 
own  pencil,  lend  increased  piquancy  to  the  book. 
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A  TBiBsiD  of  oan  once  made  a  wmger  that  out  of 
fifty  modem  books,  there  would  not  one  be  found  in 
which  the  word  Waterloo  would  not  be  mentioned. 
He  won  his  wogor,  lor  it  has  become  a  faTorite  com- 
parison with  modern  writers,  to  coll  all  the  difficul- 
ties or  dilemmas  of  ihcir  heroes  aud  heroines,  the 
Waterloo  of  their  lives.  Now,  the  Waterloo  of  fashion 
ii  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August!  In  Juno, 
poor  fashion  lays  her  plans,  with  a  view  to  the  bril- 
lianeies  of  tho  watering-plaoes,  the  springs,  and 
Tarious  jaunts  and  excursions  In  July,  she  strug- 
gles on  and  bravely  flghts  with  the  scorching,  ener- 
vating enemies  which  assail  her  in  the  form  of  103 
dfgrees  of  heat,  making  silks  rustle  in  vuin,  muntillas 
be  east  from  their  abiding  places,  and  just  carried  on 
the  wrists.  Then  comes  August— and  she  but  faintly 
■truggles — eoming  forth  occasionally,  after  some  rc- 
flreshing  thunder-storm,  in  the  coolness  ayd  freshness 
of  muslin,  lace  and  ribbons.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  fairly  exhausted,  she  gives  up  the  struggle, 
takes  to  large  fans,  shapeless  wrappers,  and  dark 
rooms.  She  has  been  conquered —this  is  her  Water- 
loo, and  she  ackuowlcdgi's  hcrt^olf  vanquished. 

But  now,  in  September,  she  peeps  out  through  the 
cool  trees,  and  like  the  autumn  foliage,  she  begins  to 
BflBume  her  bright  and  many-tinted  robes. 

So  now  we  will  see  what  the  followers  of  the  revived 
goddess  are  to  expect  from  her  decrees. 


DRESSES. 

.The  most  stylish  silks  are  chine.  They  are  in 
stripes,  with  dark  grounds — the  prevailing  colors  of' 
the  season  being  dark  chestnut,  deep  blue,  green, 
purple,  and  more  especially,  black.  All  these  stripes 
have  bouquets  of  flowers  thrown  on  them,  as  it  were. 
These  dresses  are  often  mailc  with  numerous  flounces ; 
but,  as  the  silk  is  a  revival  from  the  tsilks  worn  by 
our  grandmothers,  tho  dress-makers  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  revived  the  style  of  making  of  that  period. 
These  dresses,  therefore,  are  trimmed  round  the 
skirt  with  very  full  quillings,  of  the  same  silk  as  the 
dress,  pinked  out.  These  quillings  begin  as  low  as 
the  hem,  and  roach  to  withiu  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
the  waist. 

Many  chine  silks,  with  white  grounds,  intended 
for  dinner-dress  or  home  wear,  have,  between  each 
row  of  quilling,  a  row  of  short  rosettes  with  long  ends, 
of  the  prevailing  color  of  the  drct>s.  These  ends  thus 
fall  over  the  rows  of  quilling,  give  a  very  light  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  trimming.  The  basques — for 
barques  still  are  the  rage — arc  trimmed,  of  coume,  to 
corresi>ond ;  therosetles,  with  ends  d  V Imperatrict^ 
being  placed  round  the  waist  at  equal  distances. 
The  ends  called  d  PImperutnce  are  about  three 
quarters  long  They  are  exceedingly  elegant,  but 
they  should  only  be  worn  by  very  slender  figures — 
only  in  full  dress,  and  never  in  the  street. 

filaok  drenes  are  much  in  favor  this  autumn,  •H 


the  new  silks  from  Lyons  are  black  plaids— the  plaids 
being  foimed  in  velvet,  on  a  plain  or  watered  ground. 

Wih  these  dresses  no  trimming  is  worn — the 
basques  alone  have  a  chenille  fringe,  over  which 
falls  another  of  black  bugles,  and  round  the  basques, 
abovv)  this  fringe,  is  a  deep  gimp  of  chenille  and  jet. 
The  sleeves  are  very  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
gimp  trimming  terminates  them,  whilst  the  same 
fringe  as  that  round  the  basque,  goes  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist  on  the  outtiide  of  the  arm.  Nuthing  can 
be  more  graceful  than  the  manner  in  which,  from  ita 
position,  the  fringe,  with  its  glittering  jet,  wavet 
around  the  person. 

A  new  rityle  of  dress  consists  of  a  rich  plain  emerald 
green  silk,  shot  with  brown.  In  this  dress  were 
woven  velvet  stripes  in  every  shado  of  brown,  the 
darkest  being  at  the  bottom— and  tho  very  lightest 
almost  reaching  the  waist.  Tho  stuff  for  the  basque, 
was  so  manufactured  as  to  allow  of  the  same  velvet 
trimming  coming  round  it  and  round  tho  end  of  the 
plain  Turkish  sleeve.  The  basque  was  clt>sod  to  the 
throat  with  enamel  buttons,  set  in  marquasito,  (cut 
steel,)  which  buttons  arc  much  the  fashion. 

Another  dress  of  deep  blue,  shot  with  white,  having 
the  trimming  of  alternate  blue  and  white,  the  basque 
and  sleeves  entirely  trimmed  with  ruws  of  shell-pearl 
button,  set  in  sLeol,  was  alt<o  a  most  elegant  toilette. 

Another  dress,  of  purple  silk,  had  six  flounces — 
each  of  these  flounces  was  edged  by  a  block  velvet 
ribbon.  Another  flounce  of  black  guipure  lace, 
fulled  in  with  the  silk  one,  falls  over  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  velvet.  At  equal  distances  are  bows  and  ends 
of  black  velvet — bows,  with  ends  tho  width  of  the 
flounce.  With  this  dress  no  basque  is  worn;  the 
waist  is  made  high  and  plain  to  tho  figure;  tho 
:f1eeves,  moilerately  wiile,  have  a  trimming  in  smaller 
dimensions,  round  the  bottom.  The  waist  was  but- 
toned down  the  front  with  black  velvet  buttons,  and 
black  velvet  brctelles  trimmed  with  narrow  black 
lace. 

MANTILLAS,  CLOAKS  A50  SHAWLS. 

The  newest  autumn  mantilla  we  have  seen  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  dark  blue  and  black  velvet,  divi- 
ded by  black  guipure  looe.  These  materials  are 
formed  into  a  mantilla  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
tnlma,  ex<;epting  that  it  is  long.  It  is  trimmed  all 
i'i>unil  with  a  deep  black  guipure;  over  this  lace  at 
equal  distances  fall  ends  of  blue  and  black  velvet  rib- 
Ikiu.  Clack  and  dark  colored  silk  mantillas  braided 
in  tho  narrowest  black  velvet,  instead  of  tho  usual 
itilk  braid,  with  three  small  flounces  round  them, 
are  pretty  for  young  lailies  and  for  demi-toilette. 
Large  silk  shawls,  with  a  double  row  of  black  lace, 
instead  of  fringe  round  them,  are  much  worn.  Ba- 
rege shawls,  with  silk  fringes  or  merely  piuked  out, 
are  very  pretty  and  simple  for  morning  dress.  In 
white  th(*y  can  even  be  worn  with  a  visiting  dress. 
Large  double  black  lace  shawls  or  black  lace  man 
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Ullu,  linBd  with  colored  >ilk>,  ub  luiublo  to  ererj 

booMt  an  foar  qailUiiKi  of  black  Uoodo  and  riU»a 

«Tsr7l>°<l7''  P""*- 

oberrlea,  Iha  leaTo  of  which  mingle  in  a  long  bow 

aoxuM. 

and  end  of  rfbbon  and  black  laea  on  the  oppotita 

>id«.    The  faaa  tTimmiag  it  of  white  blonde  with  a 

nM>D>  hu  been  iiuunea  la  her  plwe.      No  more 

flowen,  on);  rraili  are  noir  to  bs  hch  twining  mod 

med  with  black  laea. 

windirg  ■mongit  Ibe  enipa  and  larlalane  and  itraw ; 

pMeil.   As  yet  tbe  tropioal  fruili  have  not  burn  Iriod, 

onm  riSBioK  puti. 

bat  ibfl  tegataUo  garden  hu  been  invadid.    Tbo 

Green  litk  dteu  with  four  flonncet— tha  floniMM 

CoBDleH  Xaliitrailki,  wore  m  Iho  Ojmnuse  >  while 

having  the  white  trimming  wotco  in  Iho  lilk.    Tb* 

Otape  bonnet  with  a  wnath  of  tender  gri^en  pes), 

wuit  made  high  lo  ibe   throat,  wilhoat  bafqaea; 

Iwre),  Wndrili,  pwle  and  all ;  and  lbs  Prinoeii  Us- 

maatiUa  of  white  embroidered  muilin,  Irimmnl  wilh 

three  muilin  flouoeee,  baiing  a  ribbon  run  into  tb« 

pond  of  guipurv  lane  ami  naslurlioni;  but  iho  worr, 

mnslin  aa  a  beading.     Bonnet  of  while  ailk  and 

with  ■  floral  anuhroaiim  allowable  in  a  prinoeu, 

blonde,  with  miied  dowen  ineide.     Dreai  of  royal 

tii«  flower  with  tbe  fruit.   ^ 

purple,  the  bawjue  made  wiih  the  earaoo  Bugiid*, 

A  prelLy  ilraw  bonnet,  reeeollj  »Dt  frtm  Paris, 

lie  ileete  made  all  in  one,  wiibout  Ibe  trimming  be- 

luu all  Ibe  eha[acteristi.-e  of  iho  pre^eDi  fubion.     It 

ing  abided  afterward.     The  oanuo  U  trimmed  wilh 

oouigli  (being  very  itnall,  orcn  anrl  worn  at  tbe 

bwk  of  tbe  head)  of  black  tfItoI  an<l  ilraw.     There 

lin,  with  laoe   Inieniona  edged  wi^b  a   deep  laoa 

b  no  enrlain  lo  tho»e  bonneti,  bul  a  row  of  bowi  and 

The  heod-dreu,  oompoecd  of  a  limpla  ilbboD,  ii  ai- 

Mdiofoben7-oolor>d  and  blaok  ribbon,  ntolowly 

ooodinglj  aimpla  and  elegant. 
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3BAHAU'a    MAaAZIHB, 


r ABHION. 


iMBitIn  IB  biDdnia  AogtiiM. 


OBAHAMS     UAOAZINB. 


Omiit  BBilla  wiitt,  with  ribbM  madw  Ika  mik,  to  ba 


FASHION. 


Dsdgn  for  oblld'i  tkirt. 


Cbild'i  nDd«nlMT* 


VbiU  moalln  crwwilit,  wltfaont  buia,  laltnble  to  •  ohnd  (ton  lis  lo  twcln. 
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ohahah'b  uaqazire. 


B  pookat  bandkllRU«f— th*  InltUla  inserted  in  them. 


A  nell-koDHD  llnejra,  at  in>k«i  of  Udj'i  iiiider~ 
■lothM,  huJiutsDMl  m  Iidy— «  Tsrj  fnat  ladj— fgr 
bar  bill,  UDODStlDg  to  Ihs  nnall  iDm  of  leTentr-tniB 
Uiounnd  fiaaot  for  andarolotbca.  It  apptu*  that 
thti  lady,  tlio  Prinscu  da  Cfalnuy,  hai  an  iDorilinats 
lora  (or  linen,  oambrlo,  aotton,  and  Ims.  Amangat 
tlia  itcini  uaiheetaattwalTahandTeddolianapur; 
pillow-cHai  at  itxliiiiulrsd;  th«  moat  naoaoair gai- 
mont,  thna  hnndrad  and  asmtj-fln  fmwi  aaoh, 
though  Uw  pttuaeai  onlj  bad  ilx  of  tbeaa,  eompletlus 
Um  doica  ^  ^  at  DB«  bnodnd  and  fflj  fnua,  to 


The  priDoeu  haa  alrcadj  paid  balf  of  thU  bill,  aod 
!i  tnod  for  Iha  olhtr  half,  and  tha  lingert  laji  Ibat 
■uoh  prioM  an  not  aiocbitant,  nor  anch  billa  B» 
Biaal,  nor  auoh  gnat  ladlaa  ran.  Bhi  appaandBa- 
wa;a  utoniihad,  oithai  at  tha  bill  oi  at  ita  ma- 
pujnient — aha  waa  uod  to  auah  thinga. 

Talk  of  tb«  aitisTagaoolea  of  GhntDnt  8lnat  aad 
Broadw^r— noil*  aatiqaaa  and  bivMtdM— tbay  m 
mIUbi  In  thia. 
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TOUKa  LADIXS'  ALLOWJIKCBB. 

There  hu  been  rery  maoh,  and  with  great  jiutice) 
laid  lately  abont  the  eztravaganoe  of  female  dress 
In  this  country.  Out  of  New  York  mnoh  of  this  has 
been  exaggerated,  though  enough  is  still  tmoi  to 
render  an  examination  into  facts  desirable. 

There  is  nothing  that  grows  on  one  so  much  as 
habits  of  extravagance,  particularly  in  the  present 
day,  when  the  fashions  have  a  tendency  to  royiye  the 
expensive  stufft),  the  ornaments  and  the  embroideries 
Of  ages,  such  as  thofio  of  Louis  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV., 
when  thestj  expensive  articles  were  worn  only  by  the 
privileged  class,  all  of  whom  possessed  princely 
fortunes. 

There  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  keep  both  the 
purse  and  imagination  within  bounds  as  the  fixed 
fact  of  a  regular  allowance.  * 

In  England,  the  marriage  settlements  generally 
provide  the  wife  with  pin-money,  varying,  of  course, 
aooording  to  the  fortune  and  position  of  the  parties. 
It  is  customary  in  England  also  for  a  father  to  give 
his  daughter  a  yearly  allowance  for  her  dress,  as 
aeon  as  she  passes  the  rubicon  of  the  school-room, 
and  is  what  is  called  "  out,"  which  gr^at  event  takes 
place  at  the  ago  of  eighteen. 

Many  noblemen's  daughters,  in  the  very  highest 
oiroUs,  have  not  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  ($1 ,000.)  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  magnificent 
allowance — many  girls  have  sixty,  and  some  con- 
trive to  make  a  very  fair  appearance  upon  thiriy. 

This,  for  those  moving  in  society,  with  moining 
cencerts,  dinner  parties,  and  a  ball  every  nigh^,  of 
course  demands  great  ingenuity.  Girls,  however, 
are  only  required  to  display  taste  and  elegance; 
magnificence,  whether  in  silks  or  jewelry,  is  not  for 
them.  The  season  too,  in  London,  lasts  but  from 
three  to  four  months;  it  is  in  the  spring  and  summer 
when  muslin  dresses  and  all  cheap  fabrics  are  worn 
in  the  day,  in  preference  to  silks. 

During  the  other  months  of  the  year,  there  is  very 
little  dress  required.  At  country  houses,  it  is  bad 
taste  to  wear  any  but  the  most  unpretending  costume 
during  the  dny,  and  for  dinner  dresses,  those  exhi- 
bited in  London  will  do. 

At  watering-places,  no  variety  of  dreps  is  deemed 
necessary,  excepting  at  the  Qcrman  baths,  so  much 
frequented  until  within  the  lost  year,  when  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  allied  armies,  nnd  the  four  of  a  German 
revolution,  kept  people  at  home.  At  these  baths — 
Baden,  Carlsbad,  Kissengcn — the  dressing  and  pro- 
menading begin  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  are  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigor,  at  the  rate  of  five  toilettes 
«day. 

In  France,  the  young  ladies  have  no  allowance,  be- 
eans«  they  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  either  taste  or 
discret  ion  in  the  choice  of  their  dress— mamma  dresses 
tham,  and  papa  pays  most  moderate  and  modest  bills 
without  the  slightest  murmur.  All  the  expAe  is 
for  mamma,  but  though  amongst  some  of  the  higher 
elasses,  the  nobility  of  the  old  Napoleon,  and  the 
richer  elasses,  the  bankers  and  brokers,  there  is  a 
Cabnlous  degree  of  extravagance.  A  French  woman 
b,  in  general,  rather  inclined  to  eeooomy  than  ex- 


travagance— neatness  and  taste  go  a  great  way,  and 
have  more  to  do  with  elegance  than  we  think.  Some 
ladies  dress  very  well  upon  fifty  francs  a  month, 
(910)  —eighty  or  a  hundred  is  the  average  allowance 
for  the  middle  classes. 

French  women  possess,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  spirit  of  order;  they  are  also  quick  and  clever 
arithmeticians,  and  therefore  never  liable  to  self- 
deceptions  OS  to  the  price  of  things,  as  many  young 
ladies  with  less  mathematical  heads  are  apt  to  be. 
For  instance,  a  silk  is  marked  and  offered  for  sale  at 
91  95  cents  a  yard — "  How  cheap,"  cries  the  young 
lady,  because  the  only  figure  impressed  on  her  mind 
is  the  91,  the  95  cents  is  not  put  down  as  an  item, 
though  afterward,  on  reflection,  it  is  found  that  93^ 
and  not  one,  should  have  been  the  figure  impressed 
on  the  mind,  as  it  is  afterward  on  the  purse. 

A  young  lady  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  able  to  dress  tastefully,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  season,  on  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  This,  of  course,  implies  some  industry  and  taste 
on  her  part— a  great  deal  of  tidiness  and  great  care 
never  to  wear  within  doors  the  costume  destined  for 
without.  Neatness  of  all  the  accessories  to  the 
toilette,  such  as  undersleeves  and  oollars,  elegance 
in  the  way  a  dress  is  out  and  made,  extreme  atten- 
tion to  the  smoothness  of  the  hair,  are  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  home.  Plain  muslin,  mousseline  de  laine, 
and  simple  braids  or  curls,  will  befit  household  duties 
and  the  fireside  home  much  better  than  silks,  em* 
broideries,  and  flowing  ribbons.  These,  if  worn  at 
all,  should  be  reserved  for  gnla  days,  the  promenade, 
and  then  with  great  sobriety  as  to  quantity  and  color, 
and  invitations  to  friends  from  the  social  teopparty, 
to  the  brilliant  ball. 

HOW  TO  ARRAITQE  A  PARLOR. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  know  how  to  place  the  ftamltare 
of  a  parlor,  not  as  regards  the  general  eflfeot  of  the 
room,  that  is  easy  enough,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  it 
shall  become  an  clement  in  the  entertainment  of 
your  guests.  Much  of  the  dullness  and  formality 
of  a  party  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture. There  are  some  magnificent  furnished  apart- 
ments, which,  with  their  solemn  well-arranged  scats, 
each  immovable  in  its  own  place,  actually  chill  wit 
and  banish  animation. 

A  drawing-room  or  parlor,  destined  for  a  reoeption- 
room,  should  not  be  like  a  Dutch  parterre,  but 
should  be  ranged  with  all  the  careless  grace  and 
negligence  of  an  English  park.  There  should  be 
little  groves  of  sofas,  with  low  seats,  grouped  around 
—there  should  be  little  tables,  with  two  or  three 
chairs  invitingly  placed  near  it — but  there  should  be 
no  long  rows  of  chairs  standing  against  the  walls — no 
sofas,  with  large  tables  in  front  of  them,  behind  whieh 
the  guests  we  delight  to  honor  are  completely  sent 
to  Coventry,  and  pass  a  most  isolated  evening,  for 
nobody  can  get  at  them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  that  is,  oaring 
more  for  the  look  than  the  use  of  fbmiture,  eauses 
those  gatherings  of  men  into  square  battalions  of 
blaok  coata,  it  wonld  require  the  skill  of  a  Napoloon 
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to  break  throagh — they  would  have  much  preferred 
these  black  coats  sitting  near  and  talking  to  the 
beautiful  pink,  white,  and  blue  dresses — but  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  traverse  the  oarpeted  desert 
before  thorn,  or  to  thread  their  way  amidst  etageres 
And  fragile  tables  loaded  with  china  and  ornaments 
a  nudge  of  the  elbow  would  destroy.    And  for  what  ? 
Has  not  the  fair  acquaintance  they  seek  a  lady  in 
pink  on  her  right  hand,  and  a  lady  in  blue  on  her 
left  hand,  neither  of  whom  our  black  coat  knows. 
As  long  as  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  upholsterer,  there 
if  no  bope  for  intellect,  wit,  or  conversation ;  people 
can  only  make  speeches  in  a  large  room  thus  arranged, 
And  orators  are  not  always  to  be  had,  iK)r  are  they 
always  amusing,  if  they  were.    Conversation  loves  a 
oozy  party — five  or  six  being  almost  the  extent  of 
An  audience,  in  which  all  can  mingle.    Threes  and 
mysterious  twos  get  on  famously ;  and  if  a  hostess 
would  only  sacrifice  the  symmetry  of  her  rooms,  and 
be  no  longer  the  slave  of  her  chairs  and  sofas,  she 
would,  without  any  further  eflbrt,  suddenly  find  her- 
self famous  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  parties. 

"In  order  to  know,''  says  Mme.  de  Qirardin,  a 
woman  celebrated  for  her  parties,  (not  baJls,)  "how 
to  arrange  your  drawing-room,  according  to  the 
tast^  of  your  guests,  and  in  order  to  promote  con- 
rersation,  and  bring  congenial  spirits  together,  a 
hostess  should  carefully  examine  the  drawing-room 
after  her  guests  are  gone,  note  down  the  position  of 
•very  article  of  furniture,  and  so  dispose  them  for 
her  next  assembly.  She  will  see  that  the  very  chairs 
still  appear  to  converse — that  their  arm-chairs  seem 
oonfidcntially  whispering  each  other — and  majestic 
sofas  give  audience  to  two  rocking  chairs  still  oscil- 
lating beside  it.  As  they  left  your  parlor,  so  at  the' 
next  meeting  let  your  guests  find  it,  and  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  guests  sociable  from 
the  beginning  of  the  evening— happy,  gay,  and  bril- 
liant throughout;  and  all  will  wonder  how  you 
manage,  and  attribute  the  pleasant  evenings  at  your 
house  to  your  talents  and  amiability,  and  each  to 
his  own  individual  merit;  and  nobody  will  guess 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  right  position  of  inanimate 
and  insensible  sofas  and  chairs !" 


OPERA-GLASSES. 

An  optician  in  London  has  constructed  an  opera- 
glass,  which,  besides  revealing  minutely  all  the  stage 
affects,  enables  one  to  see  the  most  minute  objects, 
fnoh  as  a  pin  or  the  very  tiniest  dai^y  in  the  grass. 
This  new  invention  is  not  larger  or  more  oumber- 
aome  than  the  usual  opera-glass ;  but,  of  course,  will 
entirely  supersede  the  older  invention.  An  opera- 
glass  is  a  difficult  instrument  for  a  lady  to  manoeuvre, 
and  before  assuming  it,  a  little  study  as  to  how  it  is  to 
be  managed,  is  required.  And  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
itf  use  altogether,  it  is  better,  for  it  is  a  heavy  instru- 
ment for  a  lady's  hand,  and  when  held  to  the  face, 
eompletely  hides  the  upper  part  of  it.  It  should  not 
be  used  to  see  anything  but  the  most  distant  objects 
in  the  house,  and  the  stage  and  actors,  of  course.  A 
■mailer  eye-glass  is  better  for  anything  nearer 


Opera-glasses  are  still  most  mysterious  objects  to 
people  out  of  the  two  or  three  largo  citiis— and  we 
remember  to  have  seen,  not  more  than  two  years  ago 
the  attention  of  a  whole  audience  drawn  from  the 
stage,  and  attracted  toward  an  opera-glass,  which 
was  most  unconsciously   taking  its  survey  of  the 
theatre.    The  opera-glass  too,  was  borrowed  by  all, 
handed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  looked  through 
by  eyes  of  all  colors.    Be  it  remembered,  that  an 
opera-glass  should  never  be  borrowed— it  is  as  much 
personal  property  as  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  a 
bouquet. 


ANOTHER  SILK-WORM. 

The  communications  opened  with  China,  through 
CiUifomia  and  Britii-h  India,  have  endowed  us  with 
many  valuable  discoveries  — and  on  pecetrating  into 
the  Chinese  Empire,  though  there  may  bo  much  to 
laugh  at,  there  is  much  to  bring  out  of  it  for  our  own 
advantage. 

Amongst  the  most  precious  discoveries  of  the  Chi- 
nese products,  is  the  most  recent  one  of  an  inferior 
species  of  silk-worm,  which  lives  on  oak  leaves,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  where 
the  climate  corresponds  to  that  of  the  north  of  France 
and  the  south  of  England.  This  hardy  plebeian 
silk-worm,  as  compared  with  his  more  ancient  and 
well-known  brother,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
is  very  hardy,  and  withstands  the  inclemency  of  what 
are  called  temperate  latitudes.  The  silk  he  spins,  in 
cocoons  larger  than  those  of  the  aristocratic  silk- 
worm, is  coarser,  but  still  durable  and  exceedingly 
glossy.  This  worm  requires  little  care— in  fact,  he 
takes  care  of  himself.  He  does  not  require,  as  the 
other  worm  does,  that  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  his 
food,  should  bo  brought  to  him — but  being  placed  on 
the  oak  tree  in  full  leaf,  he  will  get  his  own  living* 
till  ho  spins  himself  into  his  precious  house  and  ac- 
complishes his  task. 

This  silk,  when,  after  its  various  processes,  it  iS' 
taken  from  the  looms,  can  be  sold  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  coarse  woolen  stuffs,  so  that  silk  garments  will  be 
accessible  to  all. 

These  worms  have  been  introduced  in  France,  and 
are  already  in  successful  operation,  though  none  of 
the  woven  silk  has  yet  been  made.  In  China,  all 
tho  poorer  classes  wear  under-garments  of  this  silk, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  in  British  India.  Some 
of  it  is  brought  to  England  and  to  San  Francisco^ 
but  as  duties  and  the  expenses  of  transportation  are 
the  same  for  articles  of  high  and  low  prices,  mer- 
chants usually  prefer  importing  the  more  expensive 
products,  for  the  use  of  the  rich.  But,  thanks  to  this 
useful  little  worm,  whlclr,  no  doubt,  will  not  be  long 
in  emigrating  here,  silk  dresses  can  be  had  without 
the  catastrophes  and  the  heart-burnings  to  which  the 
deamp  of  possessing  a  silk  dress  has  driven  so  many 
young,  vain,  and  giddy  girls  of  the  poorer  elaaiea 
Bilk  made  by  this  worm  oan  be,  it  is  ealenlated, 
mannfsotured  and  sold  as  low  as  three  shillingi  pet 
yard. 
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"  ThADk  Hesyen  !*'  child  and  moUier  oried, 
"  0  welcome !"  many  a  promiaed  bride. 
Alas!  kiaa  and  Balate 
Were  for  Leoore  mute. 

To  glean  intelligenoe  slie  aoaght, 

Of  all  she  asked  the  name. 

But  there  were  none  eoold  tell  her  anght, 

'Mong  all  the  host  that  eame. 

When  all  were  paned,  in  dark  despair 

She  wildlj  tore  her  raven  hair. 

In  rage  and  grief  profound, 

She  sank  upon  the  groand 

Her  mother  hastened  to  her  side,— 
«  €k>d  banish  these  alarms  ! 
What  is  the  matter  child  ?*'  she  cried, 
And  clasped  her  in  her  arms. 
«  0  mother,  mother,  all  is  o'er ! 
O  world,  fiurewell  for  erermore ! 
Ko  meiey  God  doth  know. 
Unhappj  me,  0  woe  ? 

*<  Hare  mere  j,  God !  in  thee  we  trost ; 
Child,  pray  a  pater  neater! 
What  God  deerees  is  right  and  Jnst, 
God  OS  with  eare  will  foster."— 
"  Oh  mother,  this  illusion  flee ! 
Unjust,  utquii  is  God  to  me ! 
ATailed  mj  prajen  before  ? 
Now  need  I  pray  no  more." 

«  Help,  God !  who  knows  the  father,  knows 

He  hears  his  children's  prayer ; 

The  sacnament  will  soothe  thy  woes, 

And  soften  thy  despair."— 

<*,0h  mother,  mother,  nought  will  tame, 

Ko  sacrament  will  quench  this  flame. 

No  sacrament  avails 

When  death  our  flesh  assails." 

<'  My  child,  what  if  the  faithless  youth, 

In  Hungary's  far  plains, 

Have  cast  aside  his  faiih  and  truth 

For  other  nuptial  chains  7 

Look  on  bis  heart,  my  child,  as  dead, 

'Twill  bring  no  blessings  on  his  head. 

When  soul  and  body  part, 

Flames  will  consume  his  heart." — 

«  Oh  mother,  mother,  all  is  o'er ! 

Forever  lost,  forlorn ! 

I>eath,  death  is  all  that  I  implore, 

0  would  I'd  ne'er  been  bom ! 

Go  out,  go  out,  thou  life,  thou  spark ! 

Die  mid'st  these  horrors  drear  and  dark ! 

No  mercy  God  doth  know. 

Unhappy  me,  0  woe!"— 


"Help,  God,  do  not  thy 

Here  on  thy  sickly  child ! 

She  knows  not  wfaal  her  toogae  delk 

0  be  thy  jvdgteent  mild ! 


All  earthly  cares,  my  child,  forswear, 
For  God  and  thy  salvation  eare ! 
Then  for  thy  soul's  avail 
A  bridegroom  will  Jiet  foU."-*' 

<*  What  is  salvation,  mother?  say ! 
Oh  mother,  what  is  hell  ? 
Salvation  is  with  William,  yea, 
Without  him  is  but  hell. 
Go  out,  go  out,  thou  life,  thou  spark ! 
Die  midst  these  horrors  drear  and  dark ! 
Nor  there,  nor  here  on  earth 
Hath  bliss  without  him  worth" 

Thus  raged  with  dread  omnipotence 

Despair  in  every  vein, 

Blaspheming,  she  of  Providence 

Oontinued  to  complain 

She  rung  her  hands,  she  beat  her  hrcMt, 

Until  the  sun  sank  down  to  rest, 

TUl  o'er  the  vaulted  sphere 

The  golden  stars  appear. 

Hark !  tramp  tramp  tramp,  without  la  heard, 

A  charger  in  full  speed ! 

And  at  the  gate  a  rider,  spurred, 

Dismounts  his  reeking  steed. 

And  hark !  0  hark !  the  portal's  riqg 

So  soft,  so  gentle,  ting  liiig  ling ! 

Then  came  unto  her  ear 

These  words,  distinct  and  clear. 

<*  Holla!  my  child,  come  ope  the  door! 

Dost  wake,  my  love,  or  sleep  7 

Lov'st  thou  me  now  as  heretofore  7 

Aad  dost  thott  laugh  or  weep?" — 

"Ah,  WiUiam,  thou,  so  late  liy  stght? 

I've  wept  and  watched  till  dimmed  ay  si^t. 

My  grief,  alas,  how  great ! 

Whence  eomest  thou  so  late  ?" 


«  We  saddle  hat  at  dead  of  ni|^t; 
I  trmn.  Bohemia  eome, 
Twas  late  ere  X  hegan  my  flight. 
Now  will  I  bear  thee  home."— 
"Ah,  William,  quick,  eome  in  to  me! 
The  wind  howla  through  the  hawthorn 
Gome  in,  my  fondest,  best. 
And  warm  thee  on  my  breast!" 


«  O  let  it  howl  and  whisUe  itmad 

The  hawthorn  tree,  my  sweet! 

The  ehaiger  paws,  the  spurs  rsioaady 

To  liager  'tis  not  meet 

Oone  bind  thy  dress,  sprfa^  af  la  ma, 

Mila4  aia,  for  to^ay  I  thee 

A  haadred  laiigues  must  hear, 

Uj  nmpHhH  aoosh  to  share.**— 

"  «l|i  iMr  fiiU  bed  wflt  hear 

A  kaadaifl  laiyvvi  thgpr.hrldaf 

0  hatk  I  the  cJiea^  flail  «taan^  fho  li^ 

Ita  Wane  eteten  cried.**—      .'4tp>i 
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"  Oon^  dMTMt,  Mm^  tk*  ■>»(«  li  hrlglit, 
Xh«  dead  md  w*  rid*  qoiok  hj  algkt. 
To-day  thOD  ihalt,  I  TDBBh, 
Li*  on  th7  nnpllKl  oeasli." — 

"Thtnli  tbylJUIaohBinlwrT  whan 
Thy  nnpLial  bed  ?  relaM '." — 
"  OmI,  imkll,  and  qaiet,  ttz  from  k«», 
Bipbt  boaidSr  two  udbII,  lix  great  !'* — 
"nerc'i  room  for  ma  ?"—"  For  maud  Um 
OoBa  bind  thy  drau,  aioiDg  np  to  m« ! 
Tb<  guMta  avut  ud  hop*, 
Onr  Bbmbei  door  will  opa." 

She  Uad  bar  drui,  and  with  a  boand, 
Opon  tho  ehargar  apiHag  ; 
-  Qar  anna  of  ti]y  whita  aroond 
Tha  fdlbfol  rldei  slnng; 
And  trsinp  tramp  tramp,  thay  fl««  anon 
Id  Itariona  gallop,  on  on  on ! 
Btsad  uwrlwi,  rldar  loo, 
lb*  iparki  and  pebblca  9nr. 

On  iDiiiitcr  and  deztar  haod, 

Bafore  thair  ayaa  in  iDudar, 

Bow  iwiftly  fly  mead,  baath,  and  land  I 

Tbe  bridge!  how  Ihey  Ihnnder ! 

■'Lore,  Taar'st  thou  angbtl    Tbe  moon  ahinek 

brigbt. 
Hurrah  [  tbe  dead  rlda  qoiak  by  night ! 
Doat  fear  the  dead  ?"— "  Ab  no, 
But  lore,  0  (peak  not  ao !" 

What  to&H  are  Ihay  vhieh  iwwp  along? 

The  flapping  rarani  hnrry. 

Huk,  lolling  bells !  Hark,  walling  aong '. 

"The  body  wa  will  bary." 

A  nanning  tr^n  oame  OB  before, 

A  wSn  and  a  bier  thej  bore. 

Thair  aong — ao  emaki  the  frog, 

111  boding  in  the  bog. 

«  At  midnight  bniy  lo  the  tomb 
Thv  oorpH  with  aong  and  wail ! 
I  bear  my  yonthfnl  iponaa  now  bame. 
Oome  to  Ihe  brida'i  regale  ! 
Oomo,  Suton,  bring  the  ohoir  along, 
And  chant  to  me  onr  naptial  eong! 
Speak,  prtert,  thy  Ue^ng  ere 
We  lo  out  oouoh  repair." 

Tha  long  nu  hnahsd,  (he  bier  wai  goua,— 

Obtdiaiit  <a  hi*  call,— 

Whoop!  whoop!  behind  tbe  ohorger  oa 

Tliey  boohtimI  one  nod  all. 

And  rnuup  tramp  (nuup^  thi^y  flaw  anuu. 

In  fnrioQB  gallop  OD  ononf 

Steed  inorted,  rider  loo, 

The  ■parks  and  pehblei  Saw 

Bew  flew  unto  tba  itght  aal  left 


Ilow  IwifUy  flew,  both  right  and  left, 

Town,  Tillage,  hunk't,  past  l 

"LoTB  Uai'U  Ihuo  angbt?    Tbu  moDB 

bright. 
Hurrah  !  the  dead  ride  qnlok  by  oigbll 
Doat  fear,  my  loTo,  the  dead  7" 

See  there  '.  9ae  there  !  Kb  I  dimly  »<A 
How  danoa  around  Ihe  wheal, 
CcDWD'd  by  the  mooobeam'a  pallid  ihean. 
The  (pectral  dead  Lbeir  reel. 
"  Soho!  yo  rout 


And  dance  onr  i 


idin, 


le  fallDn 
ig  reel 


Whoop,  whoop '.  ho,  ho  !  the  spiriU  ll«* 

Behind  wilh  din  and  noite, 

So  wilh  the  wilher'd  buel  tree 

Tba  rustling  wbirlwlud  toyi. 

And  further,  further,  Bew  tboy  on, 

In  futioui  gnlEup  on  on  on ! 

Steed  BDorLed,  rider  too. 

The  «pati(s  and  pehbloa  flew. 


How  all  ben 
How  flew  it 


oonbeaai  flew. 


Bow  o'er  theii  head  the  heeten'a  blue. 

And  ilan  flew  BwifUy  put! 

"Lore  fear'st  ihou  aught?   the  moon  AL 

bright. 
Hurrah !  tha  dead  ride  qoiok  by  night] 
Dosl  tL-ar,  ray  luve,  tlio  dead?" 
"Ab!  apeak  not  of  the  dead!" 

"  Stead,  ateed  !  melhinka  the  oook  I  baai; 

Nigh  ia  ifae  eaod  gleu  ape  at. 

Steed,  itead  !  up,  up !  away  from  bore  I 

Tha  moraiog  air  I  Boeut. 

At  length,  at  K^nglh  onr  raoe  Is  mn, 

Tho  nuptial  bed  at  Ipogtb  ii  won. 

ThB  dead  ride  quick  by  night. 

Bow,  now  wiU  we  alight." 

Unto  an  iron  gate  anon 

In  wild  aareer  they  flew. 

With  Blender  twig  one  blow  thereon 

Butat  look  and  bolt  in  two. 

Wide  open  creaked  Iho  raiding  door, 

And  grara  on  grare  Ihey  hurried  a'«V 

And  tombitoDes  gleamed  around 

Upon  tha  moonlit  graond. 

Whengh  !  wbeugb  !  a  horrid  wonder ! 

The  rjder'a  jeibln,  pieoe  t^  piece, 

Like  Under  faUi  asunder. 

Upon  his  bead  no  lock  of  hair, 

A  naked  aknll  all  griily  bare ;  .    ' 

A  skelelon,  bIbb  ! 

With  esytbe  and  hoBi  gUn. 
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H«  Tkoldisd  In  >  flung. 

And  hoKl  on  howl  no  Uireash  th*  ik; 

Wiom  ant  ths  ptt  k  whliiiii(  etj 

Lanon'i  liMil  wu  wroBg, 

Tirixt  Ufi  and  dwUli  iha  kuf. 


Row  la  (b«  moonlit  duoad  tk*  tnln 

Of  pfantoB  ([iiiti  roand, 

la  giddj  bIioIm,  in  •  aluUii ; 

Ihsi  did  Iheir  bowl  rMOoad : 

"Forbear!  forlwu!  thoagh houta ilUDld brSMk, 

BlMphama  not,  t«at  Ood'i  wrath  than  waka! 

Th7  bod;'i  knall  we  toU, 

Hv  Q<d  pnauT*  Ibf  and !" 


EEMARKABLE    CHAIRS. 


Tsia  ia  ao  nniteTMll;  InterMting  rabject. 
Tho  do«a  not  Talna  his  obair,  and  spend  in  it  lus 
h^ipiaet  hour*  I  Almc^t  eTer;  wrilar  deiorlbea 
MBte  ohair  or  othor,  or  what  might  be  called  anch ; 
and  hawBTer  oriBinal  an  anthor  m>;  b*  con- 
ridwed,  in  some  vaj  or  other  the  matt«r  oomee 
ap.  Mid  like  Ik  UarreU,  he  wIU  teU  «a  oT  hia 
"nrj  old  arm-chair,"  and  bis  "big  arm-chair." 
Lat  tta,  then,  write  a  Tew  par^rsplia  on  this 
fraltftil  BQtyecL 

Ohaira  are  of  tctj  high  aniiqaitj ;  indeed, 
thdr  origin  ia  buried  in  the  rtrj  deptfaa  of  ob- 
Bonritj.  The  Jewish  Babbina  tell  na  of  a  most 
estnordinar;  giant  In  the  daji  of  Abraham, 
indeed,  one  of  the  serranti  of  that  patriarch,  one 
of  vhote  teeth  fell  out  with  trembling,  beeau»a 
.  hla  maater  was  aiigiy  with  him.  Some  of  those 
emitteut  saholara  aaj  that  of  this  tooth  Abraham 
made  a  bedstead,  bat,  as  aajs  the  diBtinguished 
Dr.  Eitto,  "other  anthoritiea  eqnallj  credible, 
UMre  a*  that  it  wu  not  a  bedstead  whioh  Abra- 
ham made  of  (^'s  t«otb,  bat  a  dkair,  on  which 
bl  nt  aa  long  aa  he  liTed."  Among  the  Aasj- 
rlana,  as  we  are  informed  by  Layard,  in  Ilia 
admirable  worlE  on  "HhmtA  and  iu  Stmatai," 
thMr  tables,  throne*  and  oooohea  were  made  both 
of  metal  and  wood,  and  probably  inlaid  with 
Inajr.  Herodotns  talla  ni  that  those  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Belna,  in  Babjlon,  were  of  lolid  gold. 
The  ab^  represented  on  the  earliest  monnment 
ia  vitbont  a  back,  the  legs  are  taiteftillj  oarTod, 
and  the  seat  la  adorned  with  heads  of  rams, 
Cm  ooahion  appear*  to  be  DMd*  of  some  rich 
ttmt  «mbroider«d  or  p^ted.  Ilw  legs  were 
stiengthened  b^  a  erosa  har,  and  freqoentlj 
e*dad  in  tha  fkat  ef  a  Hon,  or  tha  IioeAef  abnll; 
tdthK  of  gold,  sUver  or  l>ronM.  On  tlie  Bonn- 
nuati  of  Khorsabad,  and  in  the  loek-taUete  of 
Ifalthaiah,    wa  And  lepretntaliona    of   ohain 

sgwHtass  prisoners,  Uko  tlw  OuTtldM  of  the 
<h»ikn.    In  thli  Chsj  nasnUod  llw  aiB-dkaira 


of  BgTp^  ^^^  appear  to  liars  been  more  >»Bad*« 
than  thej.  Chain  and  conohea,  adorned  with 
feet  of  silrer  and  other  metals,  were  looked  upon 
aa  great  objects  of  Inxnrj  in  Pona;  from 
whence  they  were  probably  introdoeod  into  Alia 
Minor  and  Greece.  In  the  LyoiBn  aonlptarea 
we  Imre  repreecntationB  of  stays  or  ams  on 
either  side  of  the  seat,  snob  as  liana.  Tlus 
fashion,  Inlrodnced  into  Asia  Ulnor  bj  the  Far- 
■iaot,  waa  originally  borrowed  from  the  Aaty- 

Cfaaira,  or  thronee,  whioh  are  really  the  same 
thinga,  stand  ont  tbi;  prominently  in  Iiiatory, 
and  liaTs  been  the  prises  for  whleh  vast  amiei 
hare  coatcnded.  The  tbnme  of  England,  so 
splendid,  when  covered  with  its  silk  Tolvet  and 
gold,  is,  aa  our  rradara  well  know,  only  an  oak 
chair,  in  itaelf  ooarae  and  roagli.  It  baa  been 
Qsed  for  thia  pnrpoaa  of  ooronation  for  tlx  e«n- 
tnries  past,  and  may  jet  oontinne  tta  sLz  hon- 
dred  year*  longer.     Han  ia  an  angraTing  of  the 


A  fiw  bola'idadng  to  tUa  uUMMOmrf  mtt 
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maj  be  aooeptable  to  <mr  readers.  In  Westmin- 
Bter  Abbey,  under  the  screen  of  the  Confessor's 
ohapel,  are  two  chairs ;  one  of  them  is  used  for 
the  coronation  of  the  queen  consort,  when  a 
king  is  called  to  the  throne;  and  was  first 
occupied  by  Mary,  when  crowned  with  her  hus- 
band, William  III. ;  the  other,  similar  in  form, 
but  of  great  antiquity,  is  the  coronation  chair,  the 
existence  of  which^is  readily  traced  back  to  the 
days  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  it  all  English  sore- 
rMgns  since  that  period  haye  been  crowned. 
The  wood  is  yery  hard  and  solid ;  the  back  and 
sides  were  formerly  painted  in  Tarious  colors; 
and  the  seat  is  composed  of  a  rough  looking 
sandstone,  measuring  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
sixteen  inches  and  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

This  stone,  in  fkct,  constitutes  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  chair.  Without  implicitly  be- 
liering  the  traditions  which  our  forefathers  were 
assuredly  ready  to  credit,  that  this  was  the  Tcry 
stone  on  which  Jacob  laid  his  head  on  the  memo- 
rable night  of  his  dream,  or  without  admitting 
that  this  is  the  &tal  marble  chair  which  GatheluB, 
son  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  carried  from 
Egypt  into  Spain,  and  which  then  found  its  way 
into  Ireland,  during  a  Spanish  inyasion  under 
Simon  Brek,  son  of  King  Milo ;  or  another,  told 
by  Irish  historians,  that  it  was  brought  into  Ire- 
land by  a  colony  of  Scythians,  and  had  the  pro- 
perty of  issuing  sounds  resembling  thunder, 
iriienerer  any  of  the  royal  Scythian  race  seated 
themselyes  upon  it  for  inauguration,  and  that  he 
only  was  crowned  king  under  whom  the  stone 
groaned  and  spoke— we  may  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  its  haying  been  brought  from  Ire- 
land to  Scotland  by  Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the 
latter  country,  and  his  coronation  upon  it  some 
three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  certainty  that  from  a  yery  early  period 
it  was  used  at  the  ooronatioa  of  the  Scottish 
kings  at  Dunstai&iage  and  Scone.  It  was  carried 
to  Scone  by  Kenneth  II.,  when  he  united  the 
territories  of  the  JMb  and  the  Scots  in  the  ninth 
century;  where H remained  tin  the  thirteenth, 
when  Edward  L  eommitted  the  worst  possible 
outrage  on  the  fNBiigs  and  hopes  of  the  country 
in  the  remoyal  of  the  fiunons  ttone^  which  was 
strongly  connetted  by  soperstillouf  ties  with  the 
idea  of  natiooil  lI^dap€Pdenee^  Aocording  to 
Fordun,  the  Scottish  Chronicler,  it  then  bore  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  to  the  fbUowiag  effoot : 

>*  Xzoept  old  saws  do  fUl, 
And  wisard*s  wits  be  blind. 
The  Boots  in  place  most  reign 
Where  tiu^  this  skone  dull  find." 


Mighty  efforts  were  made  to  regain  this  wonder- 
fol  stone ;  special  clauses  were  inserted  in  trea- 
ties ;  and  a  special  conference  was  held  on  the 
subject  between  Edward  m.,  of  England,  and 
Darid  I.,  of  Scotland,  with  a  yiew  to  its  restora- 
tion, but  in  England  it  still  remains. 

If  chairs  haye  been  used  for  thrones,  so  alto 
haye  they  been  found  in  the  graye.  When  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne  was  opened  by  Otho^  in 
997,  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  found  seated 
on  a  throne,  "which,"  says  the  historian,  "re- 
sembled an  arm-chair.'* 

Chairs  were  formerly  sometimes  kept  in  Eng- 
land, as  instruments  of  punishment.  In  each  of 
the  Cinque  ports,  on  the  south-east  of  that  coun^ 
try,  was  a  chair  carefdlly  preseryed  by  the 
authorities,  "  in  which,"  according  to  their  old 
charters,  "brawling  wiyes  were  placed  when 
they  were  ducked;"  and  Southey  mentions,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  one  Rebecca  Penlake  as  pun- 
ished in  this  way.  The  identical  chair  used  on 
this  occasion  he  saw,  in  the  year  1836,  at  St 
Michael's  Mount,  in  Penzance  Bay.  In  other 
countries,  too,  chairs  haye  not  always  been  seals 
of  peace,  whateyer  they  may  haye  been  of  dignity. 
The  Rey.  T.  T.  Thomason,  of  India,  tells  us  that 
in  his  trayels  in  that  country,  he  saw  the  reign- 
ing prince,  the  poor  representatiye  of  Timur's 
house,  taking  an  airing.  He  was  carried  on  a 
Tonjoh,  or  chair,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
preceded  by  a  train  of  attendants:  "  The  whole," 
howeyer,  he  adds,  "was  so  miserable  as  not  to 
be  seen  without  a  sigh." 

Our  subject  expands  as  we  proceed,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  grasp  the  whole  of  it.  We 
should  be  glad,  if  we  might,  to  say  something 
about  the  old-fashioned  sedan  chairs  in  which 
our  good  old  European  grandmothers  were  ao- 
customed  to  sit,  snugly  coyered  up,  to  be  carried 
by  poor  men  to  parties  and  the  theatre.  Eyen 
in  England  these  said  chairs  are  seldom  used 
now,  except  to  remoye  the  sick  and  dying  poor 
to  hospitals  and  poor-houses.  "  Now-a-days," 
says  Chambers,  speaking  of  Scotiand,  in  his 
Journal;  "chair-carrying  is  a  much  reduced 
business,  in  consequence  of  the  preyalence  of 
hackney-chaises :  only  a  few  old  ladies  stick  hj 
them,  much  like  Caxton's  three  customers  in  the 
*  Antiquary.*  ** 

If  in  Great  Britain,  chairs  haye  been  inyested 
with  interest,  they  haye  not  been  without  attenr 
tion  paid  to  them  in  our  own  happy  land,  whoae 
inhabitants  careftdly  prize  all  good  things.  Our 
Tenerable  friends,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  mat 
eyidentiy  fond  of  their  chairs ;  nor  can  this  be  n 
matter  ,of  surprise,  for,  probably,  they  seldoii 
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MiJDjad  cu«  fliaept  when  thij  vera  aratad  in 
tben.  Beponog  in  then  Tslomble  artialM  of 
ftvnitiirB,  the;  fomad  the  deUnaination  to  Iutb 
thi  penMntioos  of  En^uid,  and  to  eomnunoe  & 
a*w  oommnnit;  ou  our  than  rugged,  cold  and 
barren  Bhores.  In  Filgiim  Hall,  Plymonth, 
Uiare  ara  yet  praaerred  Beraral  predotu  relics 
balonging  to  tfaoee  noble-hearted  men.  Such  as 
« iword,  a  pewter  dish,  and  an  iron  pot,  irhioh 
belonged  ta  Mile*  BtAndish ;  a  case  and  a  dreaa- 
ing-eaae  of  Wilkin  White ;  a  ohina  mug  and  a 
leather  pocket-book  of  Thomaa  Clark;  and  a 
"bnes  steelyard" — if  an  instnunent  forvrigh- 
Ing,  made  of  frmw,  may  be  oallad  a  ((wl-yard — 
that  waa  owned  by  ThomM  Sonthnortb.  Than 
la  bIm  in  the  oabinet  a  piece  of  ingeolena  en- 
1  a  tnme,  execnted  by  Loraa  Stan- 
d  other  thinga  which  we  bare  not  room 
That  which  meet  coneema  n*  ftt 
ptatant  ia,  that  among  the  oompany  which  oanie 
OTer  in  the  Hay  Flower,  and  landed  on  Ply- 
month  Rook,  wu  a  gentleman  of  great  energy 
•Dd  independence  of  oharacter,  who  waa  aleotad 
tha  flrat  gDvenior  of  the  i^ymonth  Colony.  Thli 
ma  John  Carrar,  and  here  ia 


Of  thia  Tenerable  aaat,  we  would  Bay  irith  one 
wka  haa  wiittan  ef  it  before  ns,  "  The  old-lkth< 
iMad  ohair,  with  Ita  ttiff,  high  back,  and  atald, 
wbataniial  ^peanaoa,  la  no  mean  emblem  of 
4m  stBidy  repnUieaii,  asd  we  bopa  that  tha  pra- 
mM  enmlnata  gOBMAtioa,  wUoh  hare  rqaeted 
4a  «pri|^  ahtif  of  aa  qright  anoeatry,  and 


Inznriona  dlTana,  will  mit  atw^r*  aaahaw  thak 
principlaa." 

Hor  was  tUa  the  OBl^  okair  deemed  warthy  of 
preaerration  at  Plymontb.  In  the  moBO  hall  Is 
a  cbui  Tory  mnek  Uke  the  one  we  have  plaoad 
bettire  the  reader,  exoept  that  it  is  amatler.  U 
belonged  to  Elder  William  Brewater,  a  clergy- 
man of  great  eminanoe,  of  whom  the  oooIeaiaatioBl 
writora  of  that  period  hare  igaeh  to  eay.  Ban- 
T«rd  tella  na,  too,  aa  a  matter  worthy  of  reeor^ 
that  at  the  first  celebration  of  tha  landing  of  tha 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  held  at  Plymoath,  Dee.  1769, 
the  preaident  occupied  the  antique  ohair  which 
waa  formerly  the  property  of  OoTomor  Bradford ; 
and  Lady  Wortley,  in  her  reoeat  deaotiplio*  of  a 
lisit  to  Plymouth,  informa  na  that  aha  waa  sealed 
by  Hra.  Warren,  *'  on  a  predoaa  nH  faahinnnj 
ohair,  that  actually  had  oome  orei  itt  tha  May 
Flower." 

There  were  attlt  other  ohaira  Ughly  ralaad  by 
onr  anceatois.  The  chair  preeerred  in  the  rooma 
of  the  Masaaohnaetta  Hiitorioal  Btxittf,  aa  the 
one  in  whieh  eat  Ootomoc  Wlnthrop  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  Maneaohmetto,  during  the 
dahatea  concerning  American  IUmt^,  la  a  pi«- 
•ciaua  relic.  How  many  important  reaolntiona 
were  put  fhnn  thia  chair,  and  how  eloqnmit  were 
the  denonciationa  of  tyranny,  and  tha  praiaea  of 
fireedom,  from  the  lime  when  Jamaa  Otia  da- 
nonnced  the  Write  of  Aaeiatance^  nntU  Ooremor 
Oage  adjourned  the  Aasonbly  to  Salem,  in  the 
yew  1TT4I  The  reader  wlU  moat  aaaaiadly  be 
gratiflad  by  a  alght  ti 


Chain  ar*  eloady  oonueoted  niA  aeeledaatieal 
hlitoiy,  hot  we  UTa  room  aHflt  ^paak  of  two 
or  three.  Ob  ibaMbHneMorBanj^'avrfcTcc- 
ita  taafclajrAbin^fed.    iBtliaiih^atinttn- 
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Imrg,  fermalj  the  tuuTerai^,  is  Btill  Bhawn  the 
oluir,  OM  veil  u  the  drinkiDg-Onp  Uld  tbs  tftble 
ot  the  diatiiigauhed  MorliA  Lvtlur*  Buceiu, 
tte  Jenit,  tallB  as  that  irhwi  Satan  once  appeand 
to  him,  Ma  hnmilit;  led  hUn  to  inTito  the  prinofl 
of  darkneaa  to  sit  in  the  ohoir,  u  being  more 
worth;  of  it  than  the  Jeaait  himself.  In  the 
Chapel  of  tti«  Holj  Trinity,  in  Canlorbnij  Cathe- 
dnJ,  'is  a  Tsr;  large  ansient  ehair,  romed  of 
gray  marble  in  pieoea,  irhioh  is  used  for  the  en- 
throniiatitti  of  the  arohbiahopa  of  that  lee,  and 
which,  eaysth  tradition,  wai  the  aneiantr^^al  seat 
of  the  Saun  kings  of  Kent,  who  may  hare  gixen 
it  to  the  eathednl  aa  as  etablea  of  thdr  pious 
■nbwiaiioQ  to  Eim  who  wai  Orst  deolared  among 
tlwM— 4w  King  of  Kings.  Durham  Cathedral 
«mMt»  a  niMt  magnifleont  chair,  asnally  called 
lh«  Hihap'i  Throne,  and  a  Ttry  large  atone 
ehair,  the  history  of  whioh  we  hare  been  unable 
to  traoo.  In  (he  chnroh  at  Lattanrorth,  Leioes- 
tanhire,  U 


niii  venerable  man,  It  la  well  kaown,  was  one 
of  EDgiand's  «arii«Bt  ratOrmert,  whose  remans 
were  dishonored,  at  ihr  as  Born*  ooold  dishonor 
them,  many  yean  aft«T  bit  death.  The  chair  in 
whieh  he  oanally  sat,  and  in  lAkh  he  died,  now 
ooeo^w  a  plaoe  1^  the  oommnalmi  table  of  the 
old  ehoroli. 

At  the  end  of  a  dark  reeua  in  the  gardens  of 
the  palace  at  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  Fnlham, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Britidi  metropolis, 
stands  a  chair  wbioh  oaoe  bdonged  to  Bishop 
Bonner.  More  than  two  hundred  yean  ttttr  the 
death  of  that  cmel  prelate,  one  of  his  socoeBsora 
began  to  ont  a  walk  tbrongh  the  thieket,  and  in 
Iha  worin  of  the  dUtiapiivW  Bann^  Uore  may 


be  read  "  a  copy  of  Tarsss,"  which  the  aud  Bon- 
ner, rising  from  bis  chsir,  is  anpposed  to  ban 
addreosed  to  tbe  said  SDCoessor. 

William  Bnntington,  an  An^omian  preacher 
in  England,  distinguished  alike  for  vigor  of  mind,' 
and  for  a  coarse  vnlgar  taste,  some  fort;  jesta 
ago,  represents  himself  as  haTing  a  preaching 
friend  who  described  a  visit  from  Satau,  to  bold 
with  him  a  theologicsl  dispal«.  He  insisted  <m 
his  Satanic  m^esty  taking  the  chair,  and,  ae- 
cording  to  bis  own  account,  he  obtUJied  oier  the 
empty  ch^  a  very  great  rictary. 

But  let  aa  torn  now  to  chairs  which  are  to  at 
of  Otr  greater  interest.  In  the  veetry  of  John 
Banyan's  church,  in  Bedford,  we  found  in  1B16, 
the  chair  of  tluit  "glorious  dreamer,"  in  which 
we  sat,  and  felt  gratifled  in  occupjiag  a  aeat^ 
thonghbat  for  a  moment,  once  Blled  by  so  eminent 
a  man,  and  which  is  now  visited  by  the  litiraH 
from  different  portions  of  tbe  world.  On  the 
morning  of  onr  visit,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and 
tbe  no  lesa  distinguished  Samuel  Wbitbread,  a 
philanthropic  member  of  the  British  legislature, 
called  in  to  pay  their  respects  to  it.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  chair  of  Oovemor  Carver,  except- 
ing that  it  is  much  smaller  and  lower,  and  hat 
thin  lega,  and  very  tbick  anoB.  Dr.  Checver's 
edition  of  "  The  Pilgrim' i  progren"  contains  an 
engraving  of  it.  It  was  in  this  chair  that  "glo- 
rioDS  John"  sat  when  he  woe  told  by  one  of  bis 
hearers  that  he  had  preached  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, and  when  he  replied  that  the  deril  had  told 
hin  so  before  be  left  the  pulpit. 

In  the  Tabernacle  parsonage  bonso,  at  Kod- 
borough,  in  Qloueeatershire,  fa  an  old  elbow-chur, 
often  occupied  by  the  eminent  Qeorge  WhiteBeld, 
who  very  frequently  preached  there.  Some  yeart 
since,  tbe  Bev.  John  Bees,  then  pastor  of  the 
church,  wrote  the  following  lines,  which  were  en- 
graved on  a  brass  plate,  and  affixed  to  the  sud 
chair— 

"If  lovB  of  lonla  should  e'er  be  wanting  hare, 

Kemambsr  ma,  ibr  I  am  Whilefiald'a  chair; 

I  bore  his  weight— woa  witness  lo  his  fears — 

Hii  esmeat  prajeia — hit  [nlereiting  tear*; 
'    Thla  holy  man  wai  flreJ  Hiih  love  divine, 

If  (bina  be  snoh— ait  down  and  call  ma  Ihiiu." 

By  the  way,  we  ara  told,  though  we  hnve  not 
seen  it,  that  the  cbair  in  vhicb  WhItcBeld  died, 
at  NawbnryporC,  is  now  in  the  rooms  or  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Commissiooera  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, at  Boston.  We  ought  lo  hear  somethlog 
about  iL 

The  late  Bev.  Dr.  Jamet  Hilnor,  of  New  Yoi^ 
city,  was  a  man  after  our  own  heart,  who  duly 
respeoted  remarkable  churs.     In  his  very  la- 
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ttnBtuig  nsmtiTe  of  ft  Tidt  t«  Bi^Und,  In  the 
y««r  1880,  he  rtlatw  Out  In  the  lealrj  of  >  H»- 

Ihodiit  ohnroh  in  LiTerpool,  he  but  ft  enrioiu 
«im-ohur,  formed  of  ft  pmrt  of  ft  tronk  of  as  o«k 
b«e,  b;  the  BeT.  Dr.  Adam  ClBzhe,  the  Conuaenta- 
lor,  who  irfta  then  liriDg.  It  «m  entirelj  the  work 
ti  the  dootor'a  own  bftndi ,'  hli  pooket-knife  hsT- 
ing  been,  aa  Dr.  Hilnor  waa  told,  the  onl;  inatm- 
■ant  naed  in  gtring  it  ita  flniah.  Dr.  H.  adda— 
"It  ia  in  one  pieee;  and  the  knota and  other  ap- 
ptodagea  of  the  tree  hara  bean  varj  ingenionalj 
oapd  to  give  ft  groteaque  appearange  to  the  whole. 
It  ia  highly  Tamiihed,  planed  on  mUera,  and 
MBltbrtablj  coahioDed ;  and  it  will  remain,  no 
dwb^  a  momuoent  of  the  doolor'a  indoatry, 
Uata,  and  patieace,  long  after  he  haa  gone  to  re- 
odTO  the  reward  of  hit  mora  important  labor*." 
Dr.  Uilner  menttona  alio  that  ha  tinted  the 
honao  [ainoe  taken  down]  where  Dr.  Vatta  redded 
fiw  thirtj-GTO  feare,  in  Abne;  Park,  and  that 
te  tlie  hall  were  ohura  of  ft  very  antique  ftppear- 
«nee,  whl«h  were  there  in  Dr.  Watta'  time,  ftnd 
wUish  were  aald  to  haie  fonneily  belonged  to 
th«  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

those  of  mj  readen  who  bftTO  examined  that 
ohftrmiDg  tract,  ■■  I^  Dairymm't  Daughter, 
will  remember  Leigh  Richmond'a  firat  Tiait  to  hei 
"Aa  I  ftdvanoed,"  aa;*  he,  "I  aaw  Eliiabeth 
dtting  b;  the  flreeida,  anpported  in  an  arm-ehair 
bjr  pillows,  with  evety  tnftrk  of  rapid  deoline  and 
«f  proaohjsg  death."  It  waa  wlule  sitting  in  that 
ehair  that  she  took  her  part  in  thoae  most  In- 
twetting  coDTeraations  wMob  the  plena  author  of 
the  tract  haa  celated  for  tlie  benefit  of  tbousonda. 
When  Dr.  Hilnor  tiaited  (he  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
Jtmz  before  named,  in  the  cottage  in  which 
BUaabeth  died,  then  occapied  bj  her  brother,  he 
Ibond  tlua  ohair ;  and  an  American  Christian 
mmhant,  who  Tiaited  the  cottage  soon  after, 
pnrohaBed  it,  and  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
maaj  Christians  in  England,  he  bronght  it  to  the 
Cniled  Statea.  It  haa  tbr  many  years  been  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Ir»ct  Sooie^,  in  New 
York,  and  ft  eorreot  dagutrrtolypt  of  it  is  now 
pUoed  before  our  readera,  beoaDse  we  are  sure  it 
wiU  gJTa  tham  pleasure, 

A  aliort  anecdote  in  oonnectlcn  irith  **"  ohair, 
U  may  be  worth  while  to  place  on  record,  in  tfc" 
flaaa.  Bome  yeaia  ago,  a  worUiy  olergyman 
eaUad  at  the  Tract  houae,  in  New  York,  to  hftfe 
Maaa  oonTersfttion  on  the  anbjeot  of  their  puhll- 
eatioiu.  He  waa  accidentally  seatad  in  thiaehair, 
jmi.  began  to  ezpreaa  the  donbta  he  had  heard, 
tmi  indeed,  whicb  tw  himself  (elt,  whether  aome 
af  ^  uanatiTea  wer*  aot  worka  of  Betlo>,  and 
■•qpMialljMtendta  '• 


ter."  What  was  lus  inrprifa  vhen  he  waa  told 
of  the  rigid  inquiries  which  Dr.  Milnor  bad  mad* 
on  the  apot,  and  especially  when  he  found  that 
he  was  aitting  In  the  very  ohair  in  wUoh  ahe 
passed  her  declining  days.  He  wait  away  moi* 
than  satisfied. 

Among  the  remarkable  chain  now  in  azistenoe, 
we  moat  not  (brget  one  at  Eome,  wUoh  traditiaa 
saya  has  been  occnpted  by  the  Popee,  trtam  Peter 
downward,  bnt  which  Lady  Morgan  infivms  ni, 
on  the  authority  of  two  gentlemM^  vha  related 
the  atory  in  bar  hearing,  waa  fomd,  taring  the 
French  iuTaslon,  to  bare  been  of  Hohammedan 
origin,  and  to  haTo  an  Inseriptlon  on  its  back. 
There  is  bnt  one  Ood,  and  Hchftnmed  la  hi* 
prophet."  Cftrdinal  Wiseman,  of  London,  who, 
at  time,  we  bdiere^  had  not  aeon  the  said 
ohair,  wrote  In  bb  angry  tone,  drying  I«dy 
Horgan't  stfttement,  but  gtrlog,  after  all,  do  eri- 
I  to  the  contrftTj,  "AmA,"  kLondoa  pa- 
per, always  ready  to  allow  wit  on  eracy  aBt^aet, 
pabliibed  an  aiticlc^  entiflad,  ••  0»a*a  M  Mmi," 
fMm  wUoh  wa  eztraot »  bw  lined,  «tth  fta  hope 
that  the  hint  whltdi  deaea  our  aMrtH'lwj  be 
acted  on— 

B&riirlned  at  Bona,  then  I*  a  eartala  ehali— 
OoneeniiaC  which,  aa  yon  may  be  Bwate, 

A  tarribia  dtspaU  at  pnaM  ««*• . 
'Twizt  HM  dd  womcM-'I  wont  m^T- 
BeeauaeoiM  writes  In  saah  ft  elaterinvi   , 

AsdIdon'tknovprMlsely  whathw^ati. 
Long,  fbr  8t  Petet-i,  Ddi  Mme  ehair  Ul  Malkl, 
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Thcnbj  piDTOkiiif  (li«  tampatnoiu  bbut 

W  Dr.  WlMiuaii'i  nalaoi  IndlgnatlDii. 
AetordUig  to  nj  Udj'g  atoij, 
When  Boiuputa,  tn  qawt  at  fietj, 
Xnradwl  liome,  mhdb  FraDohiafln'-viaD  of  AoifiBSfr^ 
fnu,  OD  traditloD,  plkoed  but  ilighl  laliuna — 

Sngged  Into  light  this  bolj  ohaii, 
Elrippfd  it,  ukd  awcpt  Uia  dint  ud  oobvtb*  cC  f t — 

Vhan,  lo '.  thaj  fonnd  it*  baok  to  b«ar 
A  quHr  liusriplion,  hird  to  raid. 
Which  piDTMl  to  b«  the  biiaf,  but  tknuiu  sroad — 
CoMlndiiig  with,  'ud  HoliunBMd'i  hiipnphati' 
AU  thli  the  Mrdiiul  deniM, 
At  tbODsh  it  wara  t  pack  of  liei ; 

Which,  to  raTnte,  hit  anUuanoa  danrlbu 
Shii  hallowed  ehalt,  thoni^i  ha  hai  uiel  tea:)  It) 

One  would  hare  Ibonghl  tba  w^  lo  >top  all  gibaa, 
Wonld  htm  beao  tlmply  lo  inuoretn  it." 

Onr  own  eonntrj  aontains  at  preMot  aeTcral 
etaln  of  dnp  interest,  not  yet  referred  to. 
Among  these  we  might  mention  one  in  the  eonn- 
gU  ebambar  In  TSvw  York,  occapied  by  the  im- 
Bortsl  WaihingtoD,  when  he  took  his  farewell 
of  the  American  armj.  Another  is  said  to  be 
■omewhere  in  the  same  atj,  which  was  wont  to 
be  filled  by  Dr.  Ben]*ioin  fruiblin,  ex-president 
of  the  PhilOBopUeal  Sodetj.  And  yet  another, 
wUob  we  hare  occupied — a  hsir-dresser's  choir, 
on  board  the  Bay  State  steamboat,  that  sails 
from  New  York  to  Fall  RiTer,  whinh  is  said  to 
b«Te  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  One 
chair  more,  connected  with  the  United  SUtea,  we 
give  Ihim  the  hand  of  the  tDgraTer.     It  is  the 


Its  date  is  1700,  and  the  name  of  the  Rot. 
Abraham  Pierson,  its  Bnrt  occnpant,  will  erer  be 
held  In  high  eiteem  by  the  friends  of  this  ancient 
KBd  honoisble  Dnivernty.  This  ohalr,  for  mai^ 
jMH,  m*  not  in  (ho  e^ega  bnUtfings,  bat  ha« 
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now  been  restored  to  its  proper  pUce  in  the 
libraiy,  by  the  kind  presentation  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bray,  of  BnmpbreysTitle,  Coon.  It  has 
never  befor«  bMa  «ngra*ed. 

Chairs  have,  of  ooorae,  been  coimected  wiU 
literature.  What  m^  be  called  Shaiiperiim 
cburs,  present  quite  an  intereeting  item  of  his- 
tory. Within  the  kitchen  of  the  bonse  in  which 
he  was  bom,  at  Stratford  on  Avon,  Mr.  Ireland, 
who  liuted  it  in  1792,  tells  as,  was  a  small 
arched  recess  for  a  ohsir ;  here  often  sat  Joha 
Shakspean,  and  here  Iiis  son  William  passed 
his  earliest  days.  "Id  the  comer  of  the  chim- 
asy,"  says  Irsland,  "stood  an  old  oak  chair, 
whioh  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  reoeived  nearly 
as  many  adorers  as  the  celebrated  slirine  of  tb« 
Lady  of  Loretto."  This  relic  wss  pnrchaeed  in 
July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Ciartoryska,  whe 
made  a  Jonmey  porpos^y  to  obtain  iatelligenca 
relative  to  Sbakspeare.  Being  told  he  had  often 
sat  in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and  ei- 
pressed  an  ardent  with  to  become  its  purchaser; 
bat  being  infarmed  that  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at 
any  price,  she  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to  old 
Hrs.  Harte,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent  re- 
gret About  tmr  Tponths  after,  the  aoiiety  of 
tfae  princess  could  no  longer  ba  restrained,  and 
her  secretary  vras  despatched  eipreea,  as  the  fit 
agent,  to  purchase  this  treasure  at  any  rate. 
The  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  was  the  price  filed  on, 
and  the  secretary  and  chair,  with  a  proper  certi- 
ficate of  its  anthenticity,  on  stamped  paper,  sc  ■ 
off  in  a  chaise  for  London. 

With  all  due  anxiety  to  sapp\j  relie-hunters, 
who  visit  Btratlbrd,  and  who  someUmss  feel 
disappointed  with  the  little  whicli  remains  thera 
cooneoted  with  tba  poet,  the  absence  of  tba 
gaitmt  chur  was  not  long  felt.  A  very  old  chair 
is  stiB  in  the  place  ;  and  Washington  Irving  tbas 
qieaks  of  the  chair  be  saw  in  1S20— "  The  moat 
tkvorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Sbak- 
speare's  chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney  nook  of 
a  small  gloomy  chamber,  just  behind  what  was 
bis  father's  shop.  Here  he  may  many  a  time 
have  sat  when  he  was  a  boy,  watoliing  the  elowly- 
revolving  spit  with  all  the  longings  of  an  urchin  ; 
or  of  an  evening,  listening  to  the  crones  and  goa- 
sips  of  Stratford,  detliog  forth  chnrch-yard  tales, 
and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome  timet 
of  England.  In  this  chair  it  is  the  cnstam  fa 
every  one  that  visits  the  hoose,  to  sit;  wbethet 
this  is  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any  of  tha 
Inspiratian  of  the  bard,  I  am  at  a  loaa  to  ny;  I 
merely  Mention  the  &ot ;  and  mine^oit  privately 
asaored  ma,  that  tboogh  bnilt  «t  adid  oak,  tndi 
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WW  th«  preunt  le&l  of  deroUcs,  that  the  oh^ 
liMl  to  be  new-bo ttotncd,  at  laut  one*  in  tkrM 
jekra.  It  U  irortb;  of  aotioa  also.  In  tha  history 
of  this  eitraordinarj  chur,  th»t  It  partakes 
something  of  the  Totatile  nature  of  the  Saata 
Cbso  of  Loretto,  or  the  Bjiag  chair  of  the  Ara- 
bitiD  enchanter ;  for,  though  Bold  some  je»rs 
since,  to  a  northem  pnnoess,  it  has  fonnd  its 
way  baclf  again  to  tha  old  chimney-corner." 

There  woe  found,  bowarer,  by  Ireland,  during 
tlie  Tisit  of  wbicb  we  hsTe  already  spoken,  in 
17B2,  in  a  houae  in  Stratford,  a  chair,  whieh, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  really  often  < 
pled  by  the  immortal  hard.  It  was  in  the  hoiura 
of  the  father  of  Anne  Hathaway,  who  afterward 
bMame  Shakepeare'a  wife.  Ireland  purchased 
tUeohair,  whichheengraTedinhis  "  Pioturesqiu 
Tlewa  on  th«  Atoo,"  and  which  is  here  copied. 
He  eays  that  it  wa»  called 


mth  a  similar  desire  to  please  relio-bonters, 
tfad  lof  en  to  that  wbiob  has  been  already  shown, 
W*  chair,  alUiongh  long  tinea  gone,  has  a  soo- 
OMeor  dignified  by  the  tame  name,  in  an  old  set- 
flta  Id  the  passage  throngfa  the  boose,  and  whioh 
has  but  one  bit  of  old  wood  in  it.  It  is  bnt  fair 
to  add,  that  thoee  who  are  sceptical,  are  not  met 
bj  bold  assertions  of  its  genuineness,  although 
Aere  be  no  denial  of  its  poeitble  claim  to  that 
^nality ;  but  all  credolous  and  believing  peraons 
tut  allowed  the  full  benefit  of  their  faith. 

The  late  distingnished  Hannah  Here,  like  a 
vtM  woman  as  she  was,  set  a  Tory  high  ralne  on 
tbe  ohnrs  of  great  men.  H«Bce,  spealdog  of  a 
ririt  to  Oarriek,  end  descriUng  bis  prdea,  she 
^i«7t — "Here  Is  the  famous  ohair,  oBriooalj 
vtnngfat  out  of  a  cbcrrr  trM,  which  really  grew 
in  the  garden  of  Shakspeare,  at  fltratford.  I  sat 
,fa{t,  bnt  oanghtoo  rayof  In^irktioB."  Oaeof 
^■r  sisters,  IB  deaerfbing  HMUUb**  Itrtrodaotton 
toI>r.  Saunel  Johnson,  Mja— "I  forgot  to  men- 


'  tion,  that  sot  tnding  Joteuen  ia  hi*  little  parin 
when  we  came  in,  Hannah  seated  henalf  in  Ua 
great  chair,  hoping  to  cateh  a  little  ray  of  U> 
geoios.  When  he  heard  it,  he  landed  heartily, 
and  told  her  it  was  a  chair  on  whioh  he  nerer 
aaL" 

In  the  Iiife  of  Moore,  by  Lord  John  Koaaell, 
we  are  told  that  some  of  Uie  most  iatereeting  ob- 
jects which  the  poet  saw  in  the  UolTeimty  at 
Ferrara,  wero  the  ehain  of  Arioeto. 

Some  years  ago,  a  cm-ioas  arm-ohair,  w'UA 
had  belonged  to  Qay,  tha  poet,  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic anction,  at  Barnstaple,  DcTonshire,  his  natiT* 
place.  It  contained  a  drawer,  nndemeath  the 
seat,  at  the  extremity  of  wUch  was  a  smaller 
drawer,  conneoted  with  a  rod  in  front,  by  whioh 
it  was  drawn  out.  We  learn  f»m  Washington 
IrTing*s  inimitable  biography  of  Qoldsmith,  that 
the  poet's  ohur  is  still  preserre^  and  that  the 
present  possessors  have  frequently  refosed  large 
offers  for  it  It  is  of  oak,  with  baok  and  seat  of 
cane,  whieh  preclnde  all  hopes  of  a  Moret  drawer 
like  that  disco* ered  in  Qay's. 

We  nerer  bad  an  idea  till  lately  that  chain 
had  been  found  in  the  earth  ready  grown  for  the 
use  of  man.  Bat  here  is  an  extract  trtim  a  New 
Bedford  (Hasi.)  newspaper,  printed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1868: 

■■  Mr.  Swlght  B.  Perry,  residing  in  this  dty, 
reoently  dug  up  on  Ui  estate  a  onrions  natoral 
chair  of  granite  stone.  It  is  perfectly  formed, 
with  a  back  slightly  sloping  and  terminating  In 
a  peak.  The  seat  is  perfeotly  smooth,  and  the 
solid  block  forming  it  tupplie*  the  plaea  of  l^s. 
This  remarkable  prodootlon  wei^it  abont  half  a 
ten,  and  forms  a  complete  ohair.  It  b  evidently 
aatural,  as  it  wonld  be  Inpaasible  to  hew  oat 
such  a  massiTB  block  with  anything  Ska  ordinary 
labor.  Ht.  Ferry  haa  oansad  tbi  chair  to  b* 
placed  in  hie  gronnda,  where  it  foms  an  appro- 
priate and  piotnreaqae  omaBenL'' 

But  after  all,  oomioend  ns  to  the  comfbrtable 
fireside,  domettia  ebiJr.  Quun,  «■  erery  reader 
knows,  always  enter  Inta  fta  d«a^pli«i  of  the 
furniture  of  a  comfortable  benee.  'BoB^ay,  after 
more  than  for^  yean*  tntarral,  .deaiiitbes  his 
grandbther's  oottage  at  iBedmliuHlf  ■'  ^f^  v*!"*- 
sents Windsor oh^ of aherryvoDt;  wl^tnurm- 
ing  into  great  ei^oyment^'ha  ad<)a,  "and  two 
large  armed  ones  of  that  easy  make,  (of  aU  makM 
it  is  the  easiest,)  In  one  cf  wUbh  my  grand- 
mother always  sat."  And  again,  In  dMiilMHg 
Us  anf  a  parior  after  a  t^naar  Im*  b(  tlB«t  ))• 
ChHTt,  eaipet  and  '■mOUg;  fent  Mv 
fislMy  presSBt  to  iny  nU'a  ^v.*^.  ^■•mm 
Med  that  lb*  derU  ^fMOtadrVH  jfttttfr 
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XttcelTed  by  hlB  aunt,  and  was  inyited  to  occupy 
one  of  those  chairs.  This  good  aunt  Tjler,  (dear 
good  old  maid),  seemed  almost  to  have  idolized 
her  chairs.  Sonthej  says,  **  A  chair  in  which  an 
unclean  person  had  sat,  was  pat  out  in  the  gar- 
den to  be  aired;  and  I  nerer  saw  her  more 
annoyed  than  on  one  occasion,  when  a  man,  who 
called  upon  business,  seated  himself  in  her  own 
chair;  how  the  cushion  was  ever  again  to  be 
rendered  fit  for  her  use  she  knew  not" 

Bat  we  must  close;  and  we  shall  do  so,  by 
transcribing  Eliza  Cook's  lines  on  the  family 
'*  Old  Arm-chair"  She  is,  as  she  ought  to  be, 
quite  enthusiastic  on  the  subject ;  and  though  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  reader  has  seen  the 
poem  before,  we  expect  his  thanks  for  now  plac- 
ing it  before  him,  thus  saving  him  the  trouble  of 
rising  from  his  own  comfortable  chair  to  take 
down  her  Tolome  from  the  shelf: 

«<  I  lore  U,  I  lore  i^-and  who  shaU  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loyiag  that  old  arm-chair? 

Pre  treasured  it  loi^  as  a  sainted  prise, 

Vrt  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with 

sighs; 
Tis  bound  by  •  thousand  bands  to  my  heart; 
Vot  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 


Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ?  a  mother  sat  there, 
And  a  saered  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

"  In  ehlldhood'B  hour  I  lingered  near 

The  hallowed  aeat  with  liafcening  ear; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 

To  fit  me  to  die,  aud  teach  me  to  live. 

She  told  me  that  shame  would  never  betide, 

With  truth  for  my  creed,  and  God  for  my  guide; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-ohair. 

**  I  sat  and  watohed  her  many  a  day. 
When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  looks  were  gray ; 
And  I  almost  worshiped  her  when  she  smiled. 
And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 
Years  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped— 
My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth -star  fled ; 
I  learned  how  much  the  heart  oould  bear. 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

**  'Tis  past!  'tis  past !  but  I  gase  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath,  and  throbbing  brow. 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me ;  'twas  there  she  died; 
And  memory  flows  wih  a  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  soalding  drops  start  down  my  eheek ; 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it— and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  arm-ehair." 


THE    REALM    OP    THE    UNREAL. 


Ats,  case-harden  as  yoa  may,  grim,  vine- 
gar visaged  inculcator  of  matter-of-fact — most 
potential  denouncer  of  reverie  and  romance- 
case-harden  as  yon  may,  with  rules  of  rigid 
ntilitarianism,  the  sympathies  of  your  pupils  and 
disciples,  and  after  all  your  pains,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  waking  hours  of  human  beings 
will  be  passed— or  **  wasted,"  as  you,  grave  sir, 
would  say — ^in  absolute  **  day-dreaming."  It  is 
an  instinct,  my  friend,  coexistent  with  our  spe- 
cies, and  which,  however  mischievously  it  may 
run  to  extremes  in  exceptional  cases,  is  one  of 
the  emotions  that  indicate  to  us  that  man's  higher 
destinies  and  better  hopes  rest  in  the  ftiture. 

And  day-dreams  are  of  all  kinds;  and  each 
age,  each  condition,  each  variety  of  temper  and 
disposition,  has  its  own  order  of  '*  wandering 
thought."  The  student,  modest  but  ambitious ; 
the  merchant,  cantioos  bat  enterprising;  the 
plough-boy,  plodding  bat  "  deep ;"  the  May  Fair 
belle,  and  the  cottage  damsel  over  her  milking- 
pails — ^but  why  attempt  a  catalogue  which  mi|^t 
prove  as  interminable  as  the  variations  of  human 
impolset,  motivefl,  and  cireomstancee  T  The  pri- 
vilege •€  Mlf-4elii8ion  is  an  inheritanoe  common 
towalL 


How  many  blithe  hearts  have  been  saddened — 
how  many  bonnie  cheeks  have  blanched — ^how 
many  bright  e'en  have  paled  their  wonted  light, 
as,  by  every  bamside,  in  every  Highland  bothie 
and  Lowland  homestead  in  old  Scotia,  **  the  Spae- 
wife"  has  poured  into  the  eager  ears  of  credulous 
lassie  her  network,  so  cunningly  concerted,  so 
dearly  bought  and  paid  for,  of  all  imaginable 
rigmarole  relative  to  love  and  wedlock,  and  other 
matters  most  familiar  to  maiden  meditations. 
And,  dear  heart  I  how  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  grief  been  turned  into  gladness,  and  fear  to 
joyous  confidence,  and  despondency  to  buoyant 
hopefulness,  when  the  ''wise  wgman,"  finding 
her  cue  to  be  the  dispensation  of  sunshine,  and 
not  the  gathering  of  storm-clouds,  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  not  worse  founded — and  not 
better — than  those  of  doubt  and  menace.  Ah  I 
sunny  or  sombre,  old  lady,  may  be  the  color  of 
your  deceptive  vaticinations;  but  be  the  hoe 
what  it  may,  they  are  equally  productive  of  reve- 
ries which  take  their  nnsnbstantial  shape  flrom 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  empty  words  that 
gave  them  birth. 

And  what  of  the  daughters  of  privilege,  eaM, 
and  wealth?    Have  not  these,  likewise,  their 
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boon  of  abstnotion  fh>m  tbe  real  into  tbe  ideal, 
wbere  tbe  Aitore,  faintly  reflected  by  analogy 
from  some  yiaion  of  tbe  past^  is  clad  in  all  tbe 
▼ariegatedy  rainbow  robes  coignred  up  by  fancy, 
defiant  of  calm  reason  and  pmdent  oalcnlation  ? 
Watob  tbat  cbarming,  changeftil,  radiant  conn- 
tenanoe,  beaming  manifestly  witb  some  tbongbt 
too  precious  for  communication,  and  wbicb — a 
rare  emotion  with  tbe  ba{^y — seems,  wbilst 
freighted  with  love  and  beneyolenoe,  to  court  tbe 
«elfisb  luxury  of  solitude.  For  tbis  is  a  peeuliar 
oharacteristio  of  tbe  day-dream — tbat,  for  tbe 
nonce,  it  usually  seeks  no  companionsbip,  and  is 
inwilling  tbat  eren  tbe  nearest  and  dearest  friend 
sbould  folly  comprehend  tbe  source  and  nature 
of  tbe  felicity  enjoyed. 

Tbat  young,  fair,  gifted  creature,  batb  haply 
not  yet  known  love,  in  the  sense  of  its  concentra- 
tion, <*for  better  for  worse,"  on  a  sin^e  object. 
How  comes  it,  then,  tbat  she  seems  thus  wrapped 
in  some  joyous  Tision  thereof?  Ask  the  tell-tale 
Tolume  in  her  band,  and  you  will  need  not  to 
tarry  long  for  tbe  answer.  In  the  poem,  tbe 
romaunt,  tbe  eloquent  and  suggestive  noyel,  the 
maiden  finds  food  abounding  for  her  day-dreams ; 
she  partakes  of  it  witb  as  much  xest  and  relish 
as  does  her  humbler  sister  tbe  fare  prorided  by 
the  itinerant  ballad-singer,  the  gipsy,  tbe  <*  Spae- 
wife,"  tbe  village  story-teller.  Its  flight  once 
laken,  tbe  wandering  thought  will  receive  imper- 
sonation, and  living  forms  mingle  themselves 
with  the  landscape-perspectiTe  created  by  fancy. 
Hut  tbis  mental  process — or  hallucination,  as  tbe 
Chradgrinds  and  Bounderbys  of  tbe  "practical 
sebool"  would  term  it — stakes  place  independently 
of  individualised  love,  it  being  often  observable 
that  day-dreams  are  most  intense  and  recurrent 
amongst  those  who  have  not  yet  experienced 
tbat  absorbing  emotion,  wbicb  itself  is  in  some 


respects  eminently  "matter-of-fact,"  and  so  ftr 
wholly  different  frt>m  tbe  purely  romantic  and 
visonary.  Tbe  fiked  affection  of  two  lovers  batb 
ever  a  coherent  olject,  whereas  the  imaipnings 
of  the  day-dream,  all  delicious  and  fiuoinating  as 
they  are  whilst  passing,  have  no  deflnite  course 
or  plMi,  but  are,  in  truth,  as  baseless  and  fugi- 
tive as  tbe  "fkbric  of  a  vision." 

Woman's  nature  is,  after  all,  essentially  tbat 
of  romance ;  and  tbis  is  as  plainly  typified  in  tbe 
faces  of  those  simple,  wondering  girls,  duped  by 
tbe  shallow  device  of  the  stooping  beldame,  who 
has  doubtless  been  tutored  by  the  crafty  varlet, 
lurking,  listening,  and  chucking  in  tbe  baek- 
ground,  as  it  is  in  the  more  intellectual  linea- 
ments of  tbe  girl  who  has  bad  tbe  advantage  of 
careftil  scholastic  cultivation.  There  is  no  end 
of  argument  amongst  philosophic  theorists,  as  to 
the  effect  wbicb  habitual  dwelling  on  tbe  unreal 
produces  on  tbe  minds,  morals,  and  fortunes  of 
men  and  women.  Without  entering  into  tbat 
controversy,  we  may  safely  affirm  thus  mueb — 
tbat  whilst  such  communion  witb  tbe  fancy  is 
undoubtedly  associated  witb  some  of  tbe  noblest 
attributes  wbicb  elevate  mankind  above  tbe  lower 
creation,  and  whilst  "day-dreaming,"  all  sha- 
dowy though  it  be,  has,  on  occasions  infinitely 
numerous,  assuaged  grief  and  mitigated  suffer- 
ing, it  becomes,  wbe4  too  mueb  indulged,  a  dan- 
gerous luxury,  and,' if  tbe  over-indulgenee  be 
persisted  in,  a  curse  and  affliction.  Too  often 
have  fine  talents  been  frittered  away,  and  careers 
of  early  promise  closed  without  producing  fhdt, 
wholly  and  solely  because  young  people,  unsos- 
peoted  and  unnoticed,  have  gradually  imbibed  an 
inveterate,  and  ultimately  incorrigible  habit  of 
"day-dreaming,"  incapacitating  them  for  tbe 
consistent  cBscbarge  of  tbe  sertoos  dnties  of  Utb, 
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"  I  AK  within  tbe  silent  flower, 
The  Boneless,  all-pervading  sky — 

The  BUB,  tbe  star,  tbe  breese,  tbe  shower. 
And  deep  in  thine  own  breast  I  lie," 

Tbe  Spirit  saitb! 


"  Love  flM—tboa  hast  a  deathless  love, 
Bound  to  tbe  Infinite,  thy  soul^ 

Limit,  Decadence,  soars  above, 
And  lives,  progi  esses,  witb  tbe  wboie !' 

Tbeffpbitsaltb! 


"  I  am  beside  thee  t^nmgb  tbe  day, 
In  all  its  tbouf^ts,  cares,  joys,  have  parti 

When  plaintive  night-winds  traek  tbeir  wigrt 
Thy.  dear  bead  pillowing  on  aiy  beatt»" 

TbeLofersaltbl 

"  This  beauty,  tbis  warm  Ufb  oTthbM, 
Hear  «M  true  use  and  imporl  gain, 

Thy  sbfl,  bright  eyes  must  lobkliiaKlMb  ' 
To  learn  they  are  not  bfighA  IHiPitei^  ' .  j-t 

TbeLereriaitlil-    ...j?    > 


BUBBLES   AND    BLUNDERS. 


A  NEWPOBT   LOVE   TALE. 


mtIm  rnrUk  ku  bnbbiM  m  the  wat«r  hM, 
And  tlMM  •!•  of  th«m."— M AcaiTM. 

Tbb  Newport  boat  wm  m  nsiud  erowded. 
Tme,  it  wm  a  most  distingoished  company— <«e 
in  whioh  it  was  qnite  an  honor  to  feel  nnoomfort- 
•Ue,  seeing  that  one  was  elbowed  bj  the  fitshion- 
Mm,  the  Fifth  ATenneites  of  New  Tork ;  and  if 
one's  toes  were  omshed,  why  it  was  sore  to  be 
by  the  heel  of  an  admirably  made  boot»  and  that 
was  some  consolation^  at  any  rate. 

To  add  to  the  conTenienee  of  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  deck,  the  boat  arriTcd,  as  it  always 
does,  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  the  moon  had 
forgotten  to  shine,  and  the  elonds,  taking  adran- 
tage  of  her  temporary  absence,  were  hanging  in 
haiy  lasiness  over  the  waters,  reminding  the 
passengers  of  their  presence  by  an  occasional 
sprinkle,  which  caused  a  little  choros  of  giggles 
and  little  shrieks,  and  a  general  gathering  of 
bandboxes;  besides  eliciting  from  deep  male 
▼otoes  more  emphatic  abases  of  the  dimate,  the 
boat,  the  tame,  the  hoar,  things  in  general,  and 
women  in  particalar. 

At  length  the  hage  steamboat  was  moored — 
a  ikei  ascertained  by  the  spontaneoas  chaos  of 
imooath  sounds  which  arose  on  all  sides.  First, 
a  sacoession  of  bumps  sent  the  impatient  passen- 
gen  into  each  other's  arms;  then  the  faithftd 
steam,  haying  finished  its  office  for  this  special 
occasion,  was  let  oiF  with  a  bang,  and  parsaed 
its  issing  and  hissing,  till  it  mingled  with  the 
eloads  and  yanished  into  thin  air. 

As  far  remoTod  as  possible  from  the  gangway, 
standing  aloof  fr^m  the  crowd,  might  hare  been 
seen,  (if  anything  could  have  been  seen  in  the 
darkness  Tisible  whioh  prevailed,)  a  group  calcu- 
lated in  less  excited  moments  to  attract  the  at- 
tention, if  not  the  admiration,  of  all  who  might 
hare  looked  on  them. 

First  of  all — there  was  a  young  lady;  yet, 
though  precedence  is  due  to  the  fair  sex,  it  would 
not  giye  a  right  idea  of  the  relative  position  of 
the  various  individuals  in  this  group  to  begin  the 
description  by  the  lady,  though  she  was  young, 
bright,  beautiftil  and  distinguished  looking.  She 
was  the  least  important  of  the  three  individuals 
assembled  together,  and  evidently  of  the  same 
party.  She  was  sitting  beside  a  gentleman  whose 
tall,  stalwart  frame  was  unbowed  by  age,  though 
his  featwes  and  his  gray  hair  attested  that  he 
lohg  past  the  prime  of  life.  | 

They  were  looklBg  at  a  tall,  handsome  yonng 


man,  who  stood  before  them,  a  sullen  and  dla- 
dainfrd  expression  on  his  weU-ehaped  mouth, 
shaded  by  the  most  exquisite  moustache,  whilst 
with  his  cane  he  impatiently  beat  the  measure  of 
some  opera  tune  he  was  mentally  humming^-«t 
the  same  time  obstinately  trying  to  steady  him- 
self and  to  remain  unmoved  by  the  undigniAad 
bumping  of  the  boat. 

«« It's  unlucky  there's  no  moon,  Lennox,  is  it 
not?"  said  the  elder  gentleman,  apologetically, 
addressing  the  younger;  **l  assure  you  it  is 
quite  pleasant  to  laud  here  at  midnight,  on  a  fine 
moonlight  night." 

<*  I  think  it  deuced  lucky,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
moon,"  replied  Jjennox,  with  a  slight  infusion  of 
sarcasm  in  his  tone;  "it  spares  one  many  a 
queer  sight,  and  saves  me  from  being  unneces- 
sarily shocked  by  the  eccentricities  of  my  coun- 
trymen, and  especially  my  countrywomen. 

**  Oh,  cousin,  I  am  sure  that  to-morrow,  when 
you  see  the  beautiful  assembly  of  your  oountiy- 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  you  will  not 
remember  your  European  beauties." 

**  Oh  Mary,"  replied  the  yonng  man,  who  had 
been  addressed  as  Lennox,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't 
call  me  cousin ;  you  have  no  idea  how  exceed- 
ingly vulgar  it  is— cannot  you  say  Lennox? 
There  is  no  necessity  to  proclaim  our  relationship 
to  all  who  are  within  ear-shot." 

<*  Particularly,  my  son— or  rather,  Lennox," 
replied  the  older  gentleman,  laying  a  stress  upon 
the  appellation ;  **  as  the  relationship  is  so  very 
distant  that  it  is  really  great  condescension  in 
Mary  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  cousin." 

Lennox  replied  not,  and  the  darkness  hid  the 
blush  with  which  he  turned  away,  muttering, 

"Where  is  that  fellow  Lemoine, — where  has 
he  hid  himself?" 

When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Mary,  turning  to 
Lennox's  father,  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
exclaimed,  half  playfully,  half  reproachfully, 

"Oh,  Mr.  Murray,  why  are  you  angry  with  poor 
Lennox  ?  You  know  he  has  been  so  long  away 
from  us — ^you  really  should  not  scold  him." 

"  He  has  been  too  long  away,  I  am  afraid,  my 
dear,  and  I  begin  to  think  I  was  very  wrong  to 
allow  my  fine  European  sister-in-law  to  have  so 
much  to  do  with  him." 

"Oh  no,  you  cannot  have  been  wrong.  Why, 
when  you  look  at  Lennox,  you  must  be  proud  of 
bim-  So  handsome— but  that  is  a  merit  he  in- 
herits, you  know,  frt>m  his  father." 
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"  Coaxing,  Mary,  coaxing !  You're  a  danger- 
ous little  puss." 

**  Oh,  never  mind  me— let*9  talk  of  Lennox. 
Think  what  a  finished  edacation  he  has  receiv- 
ed— how  many  langiiages.he  speaks." 

"  And  what  perpetual  fault  he  finds  with  the 
language  of  his  own  country,  which  he  tows  is 
not  English  at  all." 

«And  then,"  interrupted  Mary,  pretending 
not  to  hear  the  last  obserration ;  <<  then  only 
think  of  his  refined  and  elegant  manners." 

<*  Tes,  only  think  how  disdainftil  they  make 
him.  What  is  he  to  do  with  these  fine  manners 
down  in  Virginia  T" 

**  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  they  are  the  very  things  for 
Virginia;  why,  the  Virginia  gentleman,  you 
know,  is  a  proverbial  saying." 

'*  True ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  Virginia  fop, 
Mary." 

«•  Nor  I,  answered  Mary,  drily ;  "  and  Vm  sure 
Lennox  is  not  going  to  be  the  first,  for  he  is  no 
fop.  Ho  has  no  affectations,  no  pretensions,  only 
he  is  just  a  little  different  to  us,  and  perhaps  has 
Just  been  a  little  wee  bit  petted  too  much." 

"Spoiled,  you  mean;  eh,  Mary?" 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  difference." 

"Yes  there  is,  Mary,  just  the  difference  there 
is  between  you  and  your  cousin.  The  affection, 
the  care,  the  petting  of  others,  has  developed  all 
that  is  noble,  generous  and  unselfish  in  you; 
whilst  with  your  cousin — " 

"You  can't  say  Lennox  is  selfish;  why,  he  is 
ever  thinking  of  others ;  and  then  he  is  the  most 
generous,  liberal  creature  in  existence — and  how 
kind !  Then,  through  all  these  years  of  separa- 
tion— ^let  me  see,  five  years  in  London,  Paris, 
Spain  and  Italy,  is  it  not — he  has  not  forgotten 
any  of  us,  and  brought  back  the  same  affectionate 
beart  as  a  man,  he  took  away  as  a  boy.  Why, 
hfe  had  not  forgotten  one  of  the  names  of  his 
personal  attendants ;  and  didn't  he  bring  a  fine 
«oral  necklace  all  the  way  from  Naples,  for  his 
old  nurse  7" 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place—but  then,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mary,  I 
don't  quite  understand  him :   but  you  do,  and 


ft 


"Mary I  Lemoine  says  there  is  a  carriage 
ready,  and  that  the  way  is  pretty  dear.  Will 
yon  take  my  father's  arm,  and  I  will  go  behind 
you  and  protect  you  from  the  crowd." 

Mary  and  Mr.  Murray  immediately  rose,  and 
■omewhat  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  they  pro- 
ceeded along  the  boat  and  stepped  on  shore. 

At  length  their  carriage  was  found,  and  the 
whole  party  were  safely  enaeoneed  in  it;  and  the 


door  being  oeremonionaly  dosed  by  Lennox*! 
French  valet  Lemoine,  they  disentangled  them- 
selves from  the  conglomeration  of  vehicles,  pas- 
sengers and  drivers,  and  drove  off  to  the  Ocean 
House,  where  Mr.  Marray  said  he  liad  written  to 
engage  rooms. 

On  they  jolted,  through  the  UtUe,  dark,  iU- 
paved  streets,  and  soon  they  reached  the  woodea 
pagoda  glories  of  the  Ocean  House. 

Here,  too,  all  was  still — ^till  after  repeated 
shakings  of  the  glass  entranc^^oors,  whieh  were 
unshuttered,  there  appeared  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  long  hall  a  little  glimmering  light. 

At  its  first  dawning  on  the  horizon,  the  assidii- 
ous  Lemoine  had  hastened  to  open  the  carriage 
door  and  liberate  the  travelers  fkt>m  their  shaky 
vehicle,  whence  they  were  ushered  into  the  gene- 
ral parlor. 

Mary,  wearied  and  bewildered,  stood  eUently 
by  the  table.  Suddenly  she  started  1  Sho  heard 
a  strange  noise,  and  something  move  at  her  fisel. 
She  started  back,  and  with  the  help  of  the  taper 
beheld  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  green  and  white 
table-cover,  snoring  comfortably  on  the  earpet 
She  moved  hastily  away;  hot  whichever  way  she 
turned,  figures  in  attitudes  of  profound  alnmbw 
met  her  riew.  So  she  resumed  her  positioii  doea 
to  Mr.  Murray,  and  widted. 

As  for  Lennox,  he  walked  vp  and  down  the 
long  room,  but  after  the  third  or  fonrth  tun,  he 
threw  himself  down  fkill  length  on  a  tola. 

But  instantly  he  started  up— for  tho  iofti 
moved  beneath  him. 

"What  the  devil  do  yon  mean,  sir!"  eidaiaied 
an  angry  voice,  as  a  figure  half  rose  flnm  the 
sofa,  and  snatching  off  a  bright  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  which  his  head  waa  envdoped,  dia» 
dosed  the  featurea  of  a  fine,  portly,  middle  aged 
gentleman  in  a  considerable  state  of  exdtcmeni 
"  What  the  deril  do  you  mean  by  floundering 
down  in  this  sort  of  manner,  when  »  fellow's  in 
a  quiet  sleep?" 

Lennox  mode  no  immediate  reply,  for  he  liter- 
ally was  lost  in  amassment;  but  at  the  loud  ex- 
postulation of  the  awakened  deeper,  the  whole 
room,  as  it  were,  started  into  life. 

From  floor,  chair,  table  and  aofia,  vp  darted 
black,  brown  and  auburn  heads;  and  doepj  ^ym, 
both  black  and  bine,  were  rubbed  in  tttrlW 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Murray  hastily  wicked  aeroM  the  idom  le 
his  son,  and  Lemoine,  edaing  hie  drmlng  oaas^ 
rushed  after  him,  ezdaiming, 

"Oh,  mon  Dion !  what  n  nationi  dof  oal^  dty 
talk,  dey  do  de  court  to  do  ladieik  >IH»poblle  ■. 
and,  mon  DienI   dey  ao  alMd  to  h^.^^ku^ 
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dej  sleep,    too,   in  pablio;    what  a  nation  of 
originals!" 

But  most  opportunely  at  this  joncture  the 
clerk  entered,  altnott  hurrying,  as  he  heard  the 
unusual  noise  which  disturbed  the  peaceful  asy* 
lum  of  those  who  made  it,  in  default  of  a  better, 
their  *'  parlor  and  bed-room  and  all,"  glad  at 
any  price  to  have  their  names  down  on  the  list 
of  the  '*  guests  "  stopping  at  the  Ocean  House. 

Mr.  ilurray,  Mr.  Lennox  Murray,  Miss  Mary 
Dormer,  together  with  Monsieur  Henri  Lemoine, 
(much  shocked  at  the  disrespectful  propinquity,) 
were  all  down  in  this  list  the  next  morning. 

Mary,  as  she  saw  the  annoyance  of  her  cousin, 
as  she  called  him,  began  to  feel  something  like 
'  remorse — for  this  excursion  had  been  entirely  of 
her  planning,  and  intended,  in  the  deep  policy 
of  simple  Mary's  heart,  utterly  unused  to  such 
crooked  paths,  to  reconcile  her  cousin  to  the  soci- 
ety, ways  and  manners  of  his  native  country,  with 
which  the  short  sojourn  in  New  York  had,  he 
declared,  thoroughly  disgusted  him. 

The  faTorite  of  his  aunt,  a  rich  widow  who 
had  married  at  an  early  ago  a  French  nobleman, 
then  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Washington,  Len- 
nox had  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  fVom 
sixteen  to  two-and-twenty,  in  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  Idolized  by  his  aunt,  indulged 
in  all  the  whims  and  caprices  which  youth  and 
fortune  can  suggest,  it  was  with  no  small  degree 
of  consternation  that  Mary  and  Mr.  Murray, 
who  had  come  from  Virginia  to  meet  him  on  his 
return,  beheld  the  disdain  and  superciliousness 
of  his  manner,  and  his  utter  discontent  of  all  ho 
beard  and  saw. 

Lennox  was  Mr.  Murray's  only  son,  and  des- 
tined to  inherit  his  large  estates,  but,  like  his 
father,  to  reside  on  them  and  superintend  their 
oultiyation. 

'  Mr.  Murray,  though  secretly  flattered  at  his 
son's  distinguished  appearance,  could  not  but 
wonder  how  all  these  refinements  and  accom- 
plishments would  do,  in  the  rough  realities  of  a 
Virginia  farm.  He  could  not  even  resist  a  little 
quiet  laugh,  when  he  (fencied  poor  little  finical 
M.  Lemoine  and  his  dressing-case,  in  the  midst 
of  the  merry,  quaint  black  household — till  at 
length  he  looked  both  on  his  handsome  son  and 
^ds  attendant  as  he  would  have  done  on  some- 
thing fragile  and  precious,  which  had  to  be 
packed  and  conreyed  Arom  New  York  to  Virginia 
in  the  most  careful  manner  possible.  Having 
oome  to  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Murray  tamed  the 
whole  execution  of  the  ways  and  means  oyer  to 
Ifary,  for  it  was  his  custom  when  anything  pus- 
iled  him,  or  went  wrong,  to  refer  it  to  her,  who, 
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as  he  said,  was  sure  to  make  it  out  and  set  it  all 
right 

Mary,  in  her  wisdom,  after  pondering  well, 
and  studying,  as  she  imagined,  thoroughly  the 
character  of  her  cousin,  had  thought  that  to  take 
this  fastidious  youth  into  the  very  heart  of 
fashion,  was  the  best  thing  to  win  him  from  his 
European  prejudices,  by  showing  him  at*  one 
view,  all  the  taste  and  beauty  of  his  own  country. 

But  then  she  had,  in  coming  to  Newport, 
another  little  plan  of  her  own,  which  she  r<k- 
Tcaled  to  no  one,  but  which  she  certainly,  in  her 
secret  heart,  thought  a  brilliant  inspiration  of 
feminine  MachlaTelism.  She  intended  tliat. 
amidst  the  congregation  of  belles  assembled  at 
Newport,  Lennox  should  find  a  wife;  for  little 
Mary,  like  a  true  woman,  imagined  love  and 
matrimony  to  be  the  end  and  scope  of  all  things. 

So,  settling  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  giving 
a  satisfied  glance  at  her  general  appearance, 
Mary  issued  forth  in  search  of  Mr.  Murray.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that,  though  Mary  didn't 
think  herself  beautiful  enough  and  charming 
enough  for  tho  resplendent  Lennox,  she  hafl 
abandoned  the  idea  of  pleasing  all  mankind  in 
general — ^not  at  all.  She  was  neither  romantic 
nor  sentimental,  and  she  had  been  taught  to 
know  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  woman's  duties 
and  destinies  was  she  to  seek  her  happiness. 
Mary,  who  was  an  orphan  and  a  rich  heiress, 
actually  looked  forward  to  the  future  when  sho 
should  see  herself  a  wife,  dispensing  happiness 
around  her,  in  her  old  home,  the  home  of  her 
father,  closed  and  abandoned  to  solitude  since 
hieij^th. 

She  also  intended  to  take  her  full  of  all  the 
eigoyments  of  Newport,  making  her  own  plea- 
sures subservient  to  Lennox  and  his  interests,, or 
course,  and  to  Mr.  Murray's  comforts  and  habita 
too.  He  was  her  first  consideration ;  he  couldn't 
do  without  her ;  she  had  been  hie  constant  com- 
panion— ^had  been  like  a  daughter  to  him,  since 
she  left  school ;  but  then,  there  would  be  plentgr 
of  time  for  all. 

Mary  always  had  somebody's  pleasures  and 
interests  to  think  of  before  her  own,  and  yet  a. 
merrier,  brighter,  happier  girl  had  never  entered, 
the  long  breakfast-room  of  the  great  Newport 
hotel,  than  Mary  Dormer,  on  this  summer  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  late — the  breakfast-room  was  almost 
deserted  when  our  party  entered  it  The  only 
loiterers  were  a  few  young  men,  who  occupied 
one  end  of  a  long  table,  near  which  ^e  assiduooa 
head-waiter  had  reserved  places  for  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray,  it  has  been  observed,  had  been 
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at  Newport  before,  and  knew  its  ways;  there- 
fore, the  first  ten  dollars  ke  drew  from  his  pooket 
ia  that  most  diainterested  of  Tillages,  was  spent 
in -the  purchase  of  an  article  not  <*set  down  in 
the  bill"— cifility  from  the  waiters. 

Mary,  seated  between  Mr.  Murray  and  Ijen- 
BOX,  began  to  laugh  at  their  last  night's  adyen- 
tores,  with  her  cousin,  whom  she  found  in  no 
pleasant  humor,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  had  a  way 
of  never  seeing  other  people's  ill-tempers,  and 
had  herself  such  a  superabundance  of  good  tem- 
per, that  it  was  quite  catching. 

**  Well,  Lennox,  did  you  dream  of  your  attempt 
at  aonihilation,  last  night  7  Did  the  bald  head 
and  the  red  pocket  handkerchief  haunt  your 
dreams  r 

« Dreams,  my  dear  Mary ;  how  do  you  think 
I  should  have  any  dreams  7  Why,  I  had  no  bed. 
I  couldn't  dream,  when  I  didn't  sleep." 

**  Oh,  Lennox  1  I  declare  I  heard  you  snoring," 
said  Mary,  laughing. 

''Mary,"  exclaimed  Lennox,  *'I  really  wish 
you  wouldn't  joke  in  this  absurd  way.  Lemoine 
ean  tell  you  that  I  never  snore." 

Mary  wisely  refrained  from  positive  affirma- 
tion, but  looked  around  her  with  her  eager, 
bright  glance. 

Next  to  them  were  three  jroung  men  in  the 

Tery  acme  of  thin  coats  and  embroidered  muslin 

•cravats,  the  ends  stiffened  into  windmill  arms. 

Their  sleeves  and  their  pantaloons  were  so  wide, 

that  the  tailor  had  evidently  reckoned  on  the 

fattening  elect  of  the  Newport  air  for  filling 

.them  out.    They  were  sitting  with  their  elbows 

'On  the  table,  talking  in  loud  voices,  all  to^pther, 

isnd  they  all  turned  pointedly  round  and  stared 

;  ftt  Mary,  as  she  came  up  the  room. 

But  she  was  evidently  unknown  to  all ;  so,  hav- 
.  ing  eyed  her  from  head  to  foot,  they  resumed  their 
•.  easy  attitudes  and  their  loud  conversation — ^look- 
'  JDg  occasionally  most  intently  at  two  small  platefl^ 
•..irhieh,  surrounded  by  all  the  preparations  for 

-  "breakfast,  were  reposing  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  two  unoccupied  places  appeared  to  have  a 

;  snyBterious  interest  for  all :  even  the  head-waiter 

■  came  occasionally  and  gave  an  extra  twitch  to 

the  .imonaculate  piece  of  table-cloth  on  which 

(     they,  reposed,  and  the  other  waiters,  as  they 

rushed  by,  paused  to  put  the  two  arm-ohain  in 

'.  mathematical  precision  before  it.    Then,  eaeh 

-  time  the  door  opened,  all  heads  eagerly  tamed 
*  toward  it,  but  many  times  with  a  look  of  disap- 
.  pointment  turned  again  away. 

At  length  Mary,  who  was  curioiu^  obserring 
an  this-^or  Mr.  Murray  was  absorbed  ia  his 
newepapex,.  aad  Lennox  ia  his  own  diaooatauts, 


beheld  the  head-waiter  walk  quickly  toward  the 
door,  whilst  two  of  his  grinning,  shining  subordi- 
nates seised  the  two  chairs,  and  stood  ready,  like 
soldiers  at  their  guns,  to  fire  the  occupants  an- 
*der  the  table.  The  three  gentlemen  roee,  one 
pulling  up  his  collar,  the  other  pulling  down  his 
wristbands,  and  the  third  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  hair;  then,  with  a  simpering* smile, 
they  came  a  few  steps  forward. 

Mary  followed  the  direction  of  their  eyes,  and 
saw,  advancing  up  the  room,  marshaled  by  the 
head- waiter  bursting  with  importance,  two  ladies. 
Soon  they  were  opposite  to  her.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen came  round,  as  they  saw  the  side  of  the 
table  they  had  taken,  and  were  ready  to  receive 
them  as  they  took  their  places. 

One  was  a  fine,  tall  woman,  who,  having  this 
advantage  toward  a  good  figure,  had  continued 
to  make  up  the  other  requisites  by  most  judicious 
dressing.  Pearl  powder  and  liquid  rouge  had 
been  employed  with  equal  judgment,  to  concoct 
an  appropriate  complexion,  and  the  most  elegant 
of  morning-caps  completed  the  very  perfection 
of  what  our  friend  Lennox,  in  his  Parisian  phrase, 
would  have  called  une  femme  bien  ootuervie,  but 
which  a  painter  would  more  aptly  have  denomi- 
nated une/emtne  biai  restaurie. 

Sadly,  however,  the  pains  taken  by  this  la4y 
for  the  public,  were  thrown  away ;  for  the  por- 
tion of  it  before  whom  she  now  appeared,  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  her,  beyond  a  polite 
bow. 

It  was  her  companion  who  was  the  object  for 
whom  all  had  pined  and  waited — her  daughter, 
the  beautiful,  the  fashionable,  the  charming  El^ 
Chase,  who  now,  with  languid,  training  step, 
slowly  followed  her  mother. 

How  beautiful  she  was!      She  broke  apon 
Mary's  sight  like  some  bright  vision.     Not  one 
of  those  visions  of  the  old  fogy  poets,  with 
«  Robe  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  firae," 
but  a  vision  of  modem  times,  most  refined,  meet 
elegant,  well  coiffed  and  admirably  drewad. 

Where  was  there  hair  so  simply  and  so  aHisti  • 
cally  dressed?  WhA  such  a  small  waitiT 
Where  such  a  tiny  foot?  Where  saoh  delicate, 
pretty  features — such  pearly,  baby  taeth,  and 
such  a  pure  complexion  ?  Where  such  an  azqni- 
site  morning-dress,  all  soft  muslin  and  laot,  with 
just  here  and  there  a  bew  of  tender  blue  tatfai 
ribbon?  Where?  Certainly,  nowhere  elM  were 
these  things  to  be  found,  bat  in  the  last  Paxiaka 
flwhion-plate;  and  indeed,  BUa  Chase  looked  the 
very  personification  of  the  goddeai  «f  tehiao,  -in 
one  of  her  languid  moods,  aa  aba  aaak  helplwaly 
into  har  chair,  and  leaning  baak,  wkikt  ^lUf^ 
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huids  geDtljr  piuhed  her  up  to  th«  table.  With 
an  aptarned,  Ungoishing  glaoce,  and  a  half 
■mile,  fthe  inolined  her  head  gently  in  return  to 
the  ealutatioDB  of  the  bowing  beaux. 

**  Ah,  Staoey,"  said  she,  holding  out  one  linger 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  adiinced  at  that 
name ;  "  I*m  glad  to  see  you  aliiff-I  assure  you 
that  lost  polka  was  too  much  for  any  human  be- 
ing.    I'm  half  dead  this  morning." 

Chorut,     «<  Oh,  Miss  Chase,  don't  say  that  !'* 

**  And  you,  Moreton,  you  naughty  man  I  Oh ! 
I'm  quite  shocked  at  youl"  and  the  beauty  held 
her  embroidered  handkerchief  playfully  within 
a  few  inches  of  her  eyes,  just  to  allow  of  her 
looking  archly  over  it  *'  I  don't  know  what  I 
heard  about  you,  but  it  was  very  shocking — and 
I  wonder  you  ain't  taken  up  and  put  into  a  horrid 
prison,  for  you  know  nobody  is  allowed  to  get 
tipsy  any  more !     Ah !  ah  I" 

Chorus  of  intense  admiration.     **Ahl  ahl  ah!" 

"  Well,  now  what  do  you  want,  you  tiresome 
John!  Oh!  breakfast!  Now,  John,  you  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  order  my  own  breakfast? 
Funny  idea  of  John's,  ain't  it  ?*' 

Chorus,'  [including  the  highly  flattertd  John.) 
«<0h!  ohi  oh!  oh!" 

**  Here,  ma,"  continued  the  fair  goddess,  toss- 
ing the  bill  of  fare  to  her  mother,  **  here — you 
know  that's  one  of  your  duties.  Order  breakfast, 
please,  and  don't  let  them  plague  me." 

Languid  as  were  the  beauty's  tonesw  they 
reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Even 
Lennox  heard  all  that  was  said,  though  he  had  not 
oondesoended  to  notice  any  of  the  people  or  the 
proceedings  in  the  room  since  he  had  entered  it. 
Mary  was  excessiTely  amused,  and  her  country 
inexperience  made  her  look  with  perhaps  exag-* 
gerated  admiration  upon  the  loTely  creature  be- 
fore her. 

<*  Do  look,  Lennox,  at  the  prettiest  girl  you 
eyer  saw  in  your  life !  She  looks  just  like  some 
of  those  beautiful  Parisian  ladies  you  haye 
described." 

<*  I  certainly  shall  not  flatter  her  by  any  such 
attention ;  she's  making  herself  ridiculous  enough 
Already.  I  don't  care  how  pretty  she  is — she  is 
▼ery  mauvM  ton,  and  that  destroys  all  beauty 
for  me." 

'*  Do  look  at  her  pretty  hands !  I'm  sure  she 
is  refined  enough,  eTen  for  you." 

'*  Mary,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  stare  at  them  so 
nmeh ;  I  assure  you,  those  puppies  looked  at  yon 
as  we  came  in,  In  a  way  which  I  longed  to  resent, 
only  I  supposed  they  were  American  manners, 
tad  so — but  what  detestable  cutlets !  Oh,  for  my 
CftftdePtiUr 


"Now,  then,"  said  the  siltery  yoice  opposite, 
**  I  suppose  I  really  must  go  through  the  exer- 
tion of  eating.  I  really  am  tremendously  hun- 
gry 1  Here,  Stacey,  there's  a  good  creature— ^cut 
up  this  chicken;  and  Moreton,  take  a  fan  and  fan 
me  during  the  operation ;  and  Douglas,  go  round 
and  shut  down  that  window  opposite  me,  just 
three  inches.  Ma,  give  me  your  bread — mine 
ain't  baked  enough." 

And  so,  babbling  on,  her  serritors  doing  her 
bidding,  the  belle  of  Newport  proceeded  with  her 
breakfast. 

Suddenly,  as  she  looked  up  from  her  plate,  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Mary,  and  she  paused 
and  gazed  tram  one  to  the  other  of  our  party, 
examining  them  with  a  broad  stare  from  head  fo 
foot;  then  looking  up  at  Stacey,  who  was  fan- 
ning her,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  she  took  no 
pains  to  subdue — 

"New  people,  eh?  don't  know  them.  Any- 
body know  them,  eh  ?    Who  are  they  ?" 

Now  Stacey  had  asked  himself  precisely  the 
same  questions,  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Murray 
and  his  party ;  but  there  was  a  something  about 
them  all  which  made  him  feel  that  they  were  not, 
though  unknown  to  the  fashionable  world,  people 
upon  whom  to  vent  fashionable  impertinence. 
He  therefore  began  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  a 
whisper,  and  blushed  slightly,  as  he  spoke — but 
before  he  had  said  these  words,  the  whole  party 
opposite  had  risen,  and  Lennox,  looking  toward 
Mr.  Stacey,  said,  in  a  calm,  unmoyed  tone,  and 
with  an  air  of  perfect  self-possession — 

"  We  are  new  people,  sir :  and  as  you  may  not 
haye  moyed  in  the  same  sphere  as  ourselyes,  you 
may  probably  not  know  our  names.  This,  sir, 
is  my  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Dormer,  of  Linwood — 
this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Murray,  of  Murraytown, 
Virginia,  of  whom  perhaps  you  may  haye  heard 
in  the  Senate.  As  for  myself,  sir,  my  name  is 
Lennox  Murray — and  I  haye  just  returned  fW)m 
Europe  to  escort — I  mean,  to  protect,  my  cousin 
from  the  impertinences  of  a  watering  place.  In 
case  you  should  forget  it,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
this  card,  where  you  will  find  my  name  at  fill 
length." 

With  these  words,  Lennox  quietly  took  a  card 
from  his  pooket-book,  and  laid  it  most  politely 
on  the  table  before  fhe  astounded  Stacey ;  then, 
bowing  to  Mary  and  Ms  father,  he  motioned 
them  to  proceed,  and  followed  them  flrom  the 
room. 

«*0h,   Lennox,**  said  Mary,   "I  wasn't  the 
least   offended;    you  know  fhshionable  people 
think  themselyes  privileged.    So  you  are  not 
I  wAuond  of  me,  After  all !" 
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**  Ashamed  of  yon,  Mary  dear  I  Are  joo  not 
like  a  sister  to  me  ?  I  am  proud  of  yon,  and  I 
don't  chooee  anybody  should  treat  you  with  die* 
reepect    As  for  that  girl — " 

"Lennox,  don't  commit  sacrilege,  my  boy; 
why  that  girl  is  *  the  belle  of  Newport,'  and  the 
daughter  of  one  of  onr  most  distinguished  men. 
I  knew  him  many  years  ago — he  is  dead  now, 
and  his  widow  seems  to  haye  forgotten  me.  You 
were  quite  right,  my  boy— our  Mary  isn't  to  be 
laughed  at  by  any  one." 

**  It's  a  pity  the  girl  is  so  Tery  mal  iUvie — she 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,"  replied  Lennox,  as  he 
sauntered  away. 

**I  say,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Murray,  watching 
him  till  he  was  out  of  sight;  *<what  a  spirit  he 
has !  You're  right,  after  all ;  he  isn't  a  fop.  I 
see  the  difference.  Those  young  fellows  are 
fops — my  boy  isn't  like  them.  And  with  what 
an  air  he  did  it  all!  Mary,  he's  a  handsome 
fellow,  isn't  he?" 

*'  Take  care  you  don't  spoil  him,  as  his  aunt 
did,"  replied  Mary,  laughing;  then,  as  she 
sought  her  own  room,  she  said  to  herself,  "So, 
after  all,  Lennox  did  look  at  her.  I'm  so  glad — 
for  I  know  she  is  a  darling  little  creature— all 
those  airs  were  put  on,  I  could  see  that— and 
she's  the  belle  of  Newport,  and  belongs  to  one 
of  our  first  families — just  the  wife  for  him !" 

If  eyer  Ella  Chase,  the  belle  of  Newport,  and 
the  reigning  belle  of  New  York,  lost  her  self- 
p05session,  it  certainly  was  for  about  three 
minutes  after  Lennox  Murray  had  made  his 
most  unexpected  speech,  and  his  dignified  exit. 
Mr.  Stacey  sat  looking  Tacantly  at  the  card  be« 
fore  him,  and  mechanically  continuing  to  more 
his  fan.  Ella  played  with  her  rings ;  Moreton 
hashed  up  the  chicken,  until  one  would  haye 
thought  it  was  destined  to  bo  eaten  by  the 
chicken  itself,  into  such  small  particles  did  he 
out  it ;  and  Douglas  was  yery  long  fumbling  at 
the  window. 

The  only  unconcerned  Indiyidual  of  the  party 
WAS  Mrs.  Chase,  oyer  whose  haughty  features  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  appeared  to  play,  as  she 
continued  placidly  to  discuss  her  breakfast 

But  a  belle's  self-possession  noyer  deserts  her 
long ;  and,  with  a  little  giggle,  Ella  exclaimed, 
'   "How    fiuiny!    quite    dramatic,    wasn't   it, 
Stacey?    I  thought  the  man  was  an  actor." 

"Very  bad  ta?te,"  said  Moreton;  I'm  sure 
^ou  didnU  do  anything  but  Took  at  him ;  and  I 
think  a  follow  ought  to  be  flattered  by  that, 
rather  than  ofFmded." 

"  J>z?iiox  Murray  it  fikely  to  Imow  soBSthiftg 


about  good  breeding,"  said  Douglas,  now  join- 
ing in  the  conyerf«tion.  "  He  has  been  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe ;  he  belongs  to  on«  of  the 
first  families  of  Virginia,  and  was  quite  the  rage 
in  Paris— eomntesses  and  duchesses  dying  for 
him."  m^     • 

"  He  hat,- Wtides,  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  his  aunt,  and  his  father  is  rich  and  a  man 
of  great  influence,"  said  Mrs.  Chase,  "  I  know 
him  quite  well,  tliough  he  is  altered  since  I  saw 
him  last,  and  I  did  not  remember  him." 

Ella  looked  up  thoughtfully  at  her  mother ; 
then,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  smile 
to  Moreton,  and  a  nod  to  Douglas,  she  rose 
gracefully  from  her  seat,  and  taking  Stacey't 
offered  arm,  slowly  left  the  room.  • 

"Ella,"  whispered  Stacey,  as  they  walked 
along,  "I'm  sure  that  fellow  was  suddenly 
struck  with  you." 

"  And  suppose  he  was,  Mr.  Stacey  ?  do  you 
think  because  I  haye  the  honor  to  be  admired  by 
Mr.  Stacey,  that  I  am  to  renounce  all  other 
homage  ?" 

"  Well,  after  yOur  promises — " 

"Promises!"  exclaimed  Ella,  opening  her 
blue  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent ;  "  we  are  not 
come  to  that  yet,  I  imagine ;  and  indeed  I  don't 
know  that  we  eyer  shall — ^particularly  if  you 
take  to  tyrannizing  already.  I  declare  I  wont 
submit  to  it — you  know  we  are  not  engaged." 

"Ella,  dear  Ella,"  pleaded  the  astonished 
Stacey,  "  What  haye  I  said?" 

"Got  jealous,  and  most  unjustly,  and  made 
me  miserable,"  said  Ella,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes ;  "  and  I  wont  go  out  with  yon, 
as  I  promised,  so  you  needn't  wait  for  me,  I 
wont  speak  to  you  again  tonlay." 

With  these  words  Ella  broke  fhmi  Stacey, 
hurried  along  the  corridor,  and  dashing  into  her 
own  room,  closed  the  door  after  her.   . 

"So,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone, 
going  up  to  the  glass  and  smoothing  the  hair 
and  ribbons  her  quick  .flight  had  disarranged — 
"  so,  I'ye  got  rid  of  him,  at  any  rate.  Ten  thou- 
sand a  year — a  good  name— and  tho  bean  of 
Paris,  and  certainly  handsome  and  elegant— that 
can't  be  passed  by.  Now  the  girl  he  distinguithet 
here,  will  be  a  belle  at  once,  and  I'm  not  gojsg 
to  be  out  out.  Tr%  been  a  belle  nnditputed  for 
three  seasons,  and  I  mean  to  be  so  to  the 
last;  for  I  suppose  I  must  mairy  this  year,  or 
they'll  say  I'm  getting  old.  Well,  I  can  haYe 
Stacey,  and  he  undemtands  life  and  style,  and 
between  us  we  shall  be  pretty  riob.  Howtpvvr, 
ten  thousand  a  yearl  Bat  how  to  get  evisr 
that  blunder?    Oh,  ma  knows  lhsni.v  Ltti^s 
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thiuk — ^let  me  find  somethiAg  striking — some- 
thing new." 

The  beantiM  Ella  reclined  on  her  sofa  for  a 
few  minutes,  lost  in  thought;  then,  a  bright 
flush  passing  oyer  her  features,  she  rose  and 
rang  her  bell. 

*<What  is  the  number  of  Miss  Dormer's 
room  V*  said  she,  to  the  waiter  who  answered  it. 

"Twenty-two,  ma'am." 

^*  Take  me  to  it,"  said  she,  and  rising,  she 
followed  him. 

When  thejr  reached  the  door,  she  dismissed  the 
waiter,  and  going  up  to  it,  knocked  gentljr. 

**Come  in,"  replied  a  Toice  from  within,  and 
Slla  Chase  entered  the  parlor  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Murray  and  his  party,  and  where 
at  that  moment  all  three  were  assembled. 

Mary,  as  she  saw  her  enter,  looked  up  in 
amazement,  while  Lennox  immediately  rose  from 
his  seat  and  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
chair. 

With  what  timid,  blushing  confusion  did  the 
sweet,  sylph-like  creature,  with  a  gentle  tripping 
step,  run  up  to  Mary,  and  taking  both  her  hands, 
*   exclaim, 

**  Oh,  Miss  Dormer,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
coming  in  this  unusual  way,  but  I'm  so  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  so  unhappy,  that  I  couldn't  rest 
any  longer,  indeed  I  couldn't.  Wont  you  for- 
giTC  me?  You  look  so  sweet,  I'm  sure  you  will. 
Oh,  I  know  you're  the  best  tempered  girl  in  the 
world.  How  naughty  I  was !  Oh,  Mr.  Murray, 
you  will  ask  Miss  Dormer  to  be  friends,  wont 
you  T  You  know  ma — she  says  you  knew  poor 
dear  papa — and  I've  been  such  a  spoiled  child ! 
And  oh,  Mr.  Lennox,"  added  Ella,  turning  with 
a  most  iiTesistible,  appealing  look  to  Lennox; 
*<  you  know  you  introduced  yourself,  so  I  know 
your  name ;  oh,  Mr.  Lennox,  I  hope  you  wont 
bo  too  much  t>hocked.  You  know  American  girls 
are  allowed  great  privileges — and  then  we 
haVen'tthe  advantages  of  European  manners." 

With  this  insinuating,  coaxing,  flattering 
speech,  did  Ella  Chase  contrive,  by  a  masterly 
stroke,  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  party,  she 
foresaw  might  have  been  a  party  of  rivals.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  was  seated  by  Mary  and  oppo- 
site Lennox,  chatting  in  the  most  familiar, 
charming  way,  and,  from  that  day,  Mary  Dor- 
mer and  Ella  Chase  were  inseparable  friends. 

As  for  Lennox,  from  the  hour  of  her  sweet, 
guileless  apology,  he  had  nut  attempted  to  con- 
ceal hiu  admiration  of  her,  and  soon  became  her 
^^ewed  adorer.  How  Ella  Chase's  triumphs  were 
increased  by  this  homage,  it  is  impossible  to 
i^alw;  for  LennoK  Hurray  waa  the  cynosure  of 


all  eyes.  The  men  copied  his  dress — bribed 
Lemoine  for  a  pattern  of  his  coats — tried  to  imi- 
tate his  manners — and  interlarded  their  converr. 
sation  with  French,  which  they  flattered  them- 
selves was  as  pure  Parisian  as  Lennox's.  The 
ladies  were  all  more  or  less  in  love  with  him ;  ^ 
word  from  Lennox  Murray  gave  distinction ;  ana 
a  polka  or  a  waltz  with  him,  was  sure  afterward 
to  bring  the  happy  girl  the  best  partners  for  th^. 
evening. 

How  furtuuate  was  it  for  Ella  that  she  had 
enlistud  this  new  glory  iu  her  train  I  How  she 
was  envied,  how  she  was  hated  by  the  women ; 
how  i^he  was  flattered,  how  she  was  courted  hj 
the  men !  How  Mary  admired  her,  and  trans- 
formed all  her  follies  into  virtues,  merely  from 
the  fact  of  her  being  the  chosen  object  of  her 
cousin's  adiulratiou,  which  at  once  conferred  a 
patent  of  perfection.  Mr.  Murray,  too,  tried  ta 
love  the  object  of  his  son's  choice,  for  that  gaTI^ 
her  a  charm  in  his  eyes ;  but  as  yet  all  he  could 
do  was  to  admire  her  beauty,  and  rely  on  what 
Mary  said  for  her  other  qualifications. 

How  the  principal  parties  were  aflected  in  this 
alliance,  which  sot  all  Newport  speculating,  and 
which  revived  the  flagging  interest  of  the  last 
moutli  of  its  expiring  season,  con  bo  seen  from 
the  followhig  conversation : 

Ella  and  Lennox  are  seated  under  the  large 
j/iazza,  and  the  music  is  playing,  and  the  crowd 
is  parading  up  and  down  before  them,  every  one 
:iH  tliey  pass  casting  a  sly  glance  at  the  belle  an^ 
beau  of  Newport. 

''For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  laugh  so  loud," 
exclaimed  Leuuux,  **my  dearest  Ella,  you  forget 
you  are  m  public ;  a  woman  shouldn't  attract 
public  attention  iu  that  way." 

'*0h,  Lennox  dear,  do  let  me  exgoy  myself  a 
little — am  I  not  with  you  ?  I  declare,  I  forgot  1 
was  iu  public,  as  you  call  it." 

*'  Well,  Ella,  I  trust  you  will  never  be  in  pub- 
lic, as  you  call  it,  again;  for  when  once  you  are 
mine,  you  shall  never  mingle  iu  the  vulgarities 
of  Newport  or  any  of  these  public  crowds.  We 
will  live  on  our  flne  Vii'giniau  estates.  In  the 
winter  we  will  go  to  New  York — we  will  eiyoy 
all  the  artistic  novelties  of  the  season,  and  a  few 
select  friends.  Mary  shall  go  with  us,  of  course ; 
but  we  will  not  live  in  a  crowd  like  this — that  is 
insufl^crable.  I'm  sure  you  don't  like  it,  my 
beautiful,  my  charming  fairy." 

(« Of  course  I  like  anything  you  like,  Lennox 
dear!  but  as  long  as  I  am  amongst  the  ci'owd» 
as  you  call  it,  you  know  I  must  do  as  everybody 
does — and  so,  you  mustn't  be  angry,  but  I  really 
do  mean  to  go  to-morrow  to  the  fiuicy  ball,  find 
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to  go  in  character,  too,  aud  not  to  tell  you  irliat 
ciiaracter  I  assame." 

*< Ella,"  replied  Lennox,  <*  Tm  sure  you  are 
not  in  earnest — for  to  imagine  that  the  Troman  I 
loTe,  was  actually  going  to  make  a  mountebank 
of  herself,  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Mary  has  promised  me  to  giye  up  the  idea,  and 
will  go  quietly  with  my  father  and  myself,  and  I 
trust  that  you — ■" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stacey!"  exclaimed  Ella,  to  that 
gentleman,  as  he  passed;  "wont  you  ask  the 
band  to  play  *  Sounds  from  Home.'  No,  Mr. 
Staccy,  on  second  thoughts,  don't  go,  but  come 
here;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little — just  sit 
down  here.  Don't  listen,  Mr.  Lennox,  for  it's  a 
little  secret  between  Stncey  and  me." 

**  Ella,"  whispered  Lennox,  "  are  you  going 
out  of  your  senses  ?  You  know  that  Stacey  and 
j^yself  are  not  on  speaking  terms." 
'  "  I  don't  want  you  to  speak  to  him — 7'fJi  going 
to  flpeuk  to  him,"  replied  Ella,  with  a  laugh. 
"Come,  Mr.  Stacey,  come!"  and  drawing  her 
dress  round  her,  she  made  room  for  the  delighted 
but  surprised  Stacey,  who,  nothing  daunted  by 
Lennox's  haughty  looks,  seated  himself  in  the 
ohalr  ^y  Ella,  and  began  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion wiVh  her,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  laugh 
which  set  Lennox  into  a  perfect  fury. 

,  At  length,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer;  and 
perceiving  Mary,  he  rose,  and  with  a  slight  bow 
to  Ella,  joined  her. 

Mar£  had  the  art  of  soothing  all  Lennox's  sor- 
rows— to  which  the  first  implicitly  listened,  and 
then,  one  by  one,  provided  a  remedy  and  a  con- 
solation, BO  Uiat  by  the  time  they  had  taken  two 
or  three  turns  in  the  piazsa,  Lennox  was  con- 
vinced that  Klla  was  quite  as  charming  as  he  had 
thought  her  in  the  morning ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  remorse  that  he  ever  should  have  had 
a  har:ili  thought  of  her,  that  he  rushed  back  to 
where  he  had  left  her. 

But  there  he  found  her  not.  Mr.  Stacey  alone 
was  there.  To  him  Lennox  of  course  could  not 
speak ;  but  Stacey,  coming  up  to  him,  addressed 
him,  in  a  cold  supercilious  tone. 

**  If  you  are  looking  for  Miss  Chase,"  said  he, 
"she  will  not  return  this  evening;  she  has  re- 
tired to  her  room." 

"  Did  she  desire  you  to  deliver  this  message  to 
me?' 

"She  did  sir." 

"She  might  h&TO  chosen  a  nunre  agreeable 
Biessenger." 
.  "Perhaps  she  might,  as  far  as  regards  Mr. 
Lennox :  but  sho  took  the  one  which  pleased  her^ 
•elf/'  replied  Stacey  in  an  insolent  tone. 


"Sir,"  said  Lennox,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
assuming  a  tone  of  the  most  formal  politeness; 
"this  is  searoely  a  place  in  which  to  discuss  such 
a  matter.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  have  so  many 
witnesses  to  conversations  of  this  nature;  and 
though  I  may  have  objected  to  any  message  from 
Miss  Chase,  sir,  delivered  through  you — believe 
me,  Mr.  Stacey,  any  message  from  yourself,  shall 
meet  with  my  most  prompt  attention." 

With  these  words,  Lennox,  raising  his  hat  and 
courteously  bowing,  retired  with  a  slow  and  dig- 
nified step  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

"Hang  the  fellow!"  said  Stacey;  "but  he 
deserves  a  lesson !  With  what  an  air  he  speaks 
to  one  1  Does  he  think  I'm  going  to  fight,  d  la 
Parinetmtf  No,  no,  my  fine  fellow — wo  wont 
fight  about  the  lady,  we  will  just  let  her  be  the 
umpire;  but  we  will  dispense  with  the  duel." 

Thus  soliloquized  Mr.  Stacey,  as  with  a  trium- 
phant air,  he  too  joined  in  the  crowded  and  noisy 
procession,  parading  up  and  down  the  piazza 
before  the  distracted  orchestra. 

Meantime  from  the  window  opening  into  the 
piazza,  where,  shaded  and  hidden  by  the  curtains, 
she  had  sat  a  witness  of  the  whole  scene,  stole    ' 
Mrs.  Chase  through  the  deserted  corridors  to  her 
daughter's  room. 

Here  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  Ella, 
enveloped  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  was  lying 
half  buried  in  pillows,  on  the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Chase  opened  the  door,  and  after  looking 
for  an  instant  at  her  daughter,  she  walked  across 
the  room  and  opened  one  of  the  blinds,  so  as  to 
let  in  the  light ;  then  drawing  a  chair  close  to 
where  her  daughter  reclined,  she  addressed  her 
in  a  sharp,  authoritative  tone : 

"Ella,"  said  she,  "will  yon  condescend  to 
explain  your  conduct  to  me  ?" 

"Really,  ma,  I  don't  see  why  I  should,"  re- 
plied Ella,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Because,  Ella,  though  I  am  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, either  of  your  motives  or  your  actions, 
the  world  will  make  me  responsible  for  the  result 
of  both.  Are  you  aware  that  Lennox  and  Stacey 
have  quarreled  T" 

"  Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Ella,  half  risings  and 
looking  up  eagerly  at  her  mother;  "you  don't 
say  so? — that's  too  good!" 

"  Good,  Ella  I  I  thought  you  were  engaged  to 
Lennox." 

"  Did  you  T"  said  Ella,  in  the  moat  Simooeiitly 
unconscious  tone. 

"  And  are  you  not  ?" 

«<  Exease  tne/'  said  Ella,  with  mook  defarinetft 
"that  is  a  question  I. must  decline  to  antwer." 

"What,  to  your  ownmotkerl    Well,  danf^l^ 
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ten    are    strangely    altered    from    my   young 
imjBl" 

"Ton  see,  mother,  ftisliions  change.  It's  a 
good  many  years  since  your  yonng  days." 

•*It  is,  Ella;  for  you,  I  belicTe,  are  fiye-and- 
twenty."  ^ 

"  I  beliere  I  am,  mother — ^you  see  quite  old 
enough  to  be  my  own  mistress,  and  entirely 
beyond  your  control." 

"Ella  Chase,"  said  Mrs.  Chase,  "Lennox 
Murray  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  a 
match  to  be  thrown  aside.  Your  vanity,  I  should 
imagine,  inordinate  as  It  is,  must  have  been  grati- 
fled  by  this  conquest,  the  envy  of  all  Newport 
The  very  New  York  papers  have  recorded  your 
triumph.  Lennox  himself  is,  I  should  imagine, 
a  man  to  have  touched  a  girl's  heart,  if  she  had 
a  heart.  I  warn  you — Staccy  aud  Lennox  have 
quarreled — ^you  will  be  the  talk  of  the  whole 
place." 

**  Oh,  ma,  I  have  such  a  headache !" 

**  Which  means  to  say  that  you  will  neither 
listen  nor  reply  to  me  ?" 

Ella  bowed  aflBrmatively,  and  thrust  herself 
deeper  into  the  pillows.  Then  Mrs.  Chase  rose, 
and  looking  for  an  instant  on  her,  as  she  lay,  she 
muttered, 

"Foolish!  heartless!  absurd!"  and  swept  from 
the  room. 

"So  I  really  have  contrived  to  become  the 
talk  of  the  whole  of  the  fashionable  world !  Oh, 
itTs  a  grand  thing  to  be  the  principal  thought  in 
the  minds  of  so  many — to  be  talked  about — to  be 
written  about — to  be  quarreled  about!"  added 
Ella,  with  a  laugh.  "  My  Don  Magnifico,  did 
you  really  imagine  that  the  belle,  the  leader  of 
fashion,  Ella  Chase,  was  going  to  sink  into  the 
obscure  and  subservient  wife,  overshadowed  by 
her  splendid  husband?  Pas  du  tout,  Mr.  Len- 
nox I  To  have  made  your  conquest,  brought  you 
to  my  feet,  made  your  absurd  European  airs 
bend  before  American  caprice,  is  a  great  tri- 
umph; there  is  but  one  greater — ^that  is,  my 
hero,  to  jilt  you — ^having  won  the  prize,  to  dis- 
dain it — to  reject  ten  thousand  a  year  and  your 
charming  self.  Oh,  that  is  a  splendid  termina- 
tion to  my  career — quite  a  bouquet !  Though, 
After  all,  I  am  only  going  to  begin  another  career 
of  fashion — the  married  belle  has  quite  as  much 
power  as  the  unmarried  one — ^if  she  has  a  sen- 
sible husband,  one  who  understands  life-^not 
'Lennox — ^ye  gods  I  Our  fine  VirginiA  estates! 
and  a  little  quiet  music  as  a  treat!  I  should 
haye  been  a  mummy  in  a  year  t" 

Ella's  headache  continued  all  the  next  day — 
dif  was  ixiTisible  eYOi  to  her  mother— even  to 


Mary,  who  came  several  times  to  her  room.  But 
this  event,  which  might  have  preoccupied  the 
world  of  Newport  at  some  other  time,  was 
scarcely  observed  on  this  particular  day ;  for  the 
grand  concluding  fancy  ball  was  to  be  given  in 
the  evening,  and  every  body  was  thinking  too 
much  of  velvets,  satins,  and  feathers,  of  final 
effects  of  dress  and  flirtations — all  to  come  off  on 
that  evenif^g,  to  be  very  much  preoccupied,  even 
with  the  health  and  affairs  of  the  reigning  belle. 

Lennox  kept  entirely  in  his  own  apartments. 
He  had,  of  course,  not  mentioned  his  encounter 
with  Stacey  to  any  one,  and  Was  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  a  message  fh)m  him.  He  sat  by  Mary 
the  whole  day ;  and  Mary,  seeing  her  cousin,  as 
she  always  called  him  to  herself,  unhappy  and 
restless,  gave  up  the  whole  of  her  time  and 
thoughts  to  his  amusement — occasionally  creep- 
ing to  Ella's  room,  for  with  a  woman*s  instinct 
she  guessed  that  some  lovers'  quarrel  was  the 
cause  of  Lennox's  disquiet. 

Very  restless,  and  difficult  to  please,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Lennox ;  but  Mary's  gentleness,  cheer- 
fulness, ai;d  tact,  almost  brought  him  into  a 
contented  state  of  mind. 

As  evening  drew  near,  Mary  began  to  hint  dis- 
tantly at  the  ball.  Her  own  pretty  dress  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  in  her  own  room,  and  she  longed 
to  put  it  on  and  show  her  cousin  how  very  be- 
coming and  simple  it  was — though,  in  compliance 
with  his  wish,  it  varied  in  no  way  from  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 

But  Lennox  took  no  hints,  and  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  ball,  till  Mr.  Murray, 
knowing  how  much  his  little  Mary  cared  for  it, 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  going  to  dress. 

"Yes — no — ^not  yet,"  replied  Mary,  blushing 
and  looking  at  Lennox. 

" I ^|kot  going,  Mary,"  said  Lennox,  "but 
my  faWr  will  take  you,  and — " 

"  I  don't  care  about  it,  at  all,  Lennox — indeed 
I  don't!" 

"  Mary,  Mary !"  said  Mr.  Murray. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  enough  about  it,  to  leave 
Lennox  here  alone  and  unhappy — I  mean,  un- 
comfortable," added  she,  blushing ;  for  she  did 
not  like  Lennox  to  imagine  that  she  divined  the 
cause  of  his  unhappiness. 

"Mary,"  said  Lennox,  "stay  here,  then,  with 
me.  I  know  your  heart  so  well,  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  unhappy,  knowing — " 

A  knock  here  interrupted  Lennox's  praise  of 
Mary,  to  which  she  was  listening  with  such  grati- 
fication;  a  waiter  entered  and  delivered  two 
notes— one  to  Mies  Dormer,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Lennox  Mnnray. 
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Mary's  note  was  Arom  Ella,  and  contained  these 
words — 

"Deae  ^Iart — ^Your  cousin  (I  believe  Mr. 
Lennox  Marray  is  yonr  cousin)  was  Tery  anxious 
to  know  the  character  I  should  assume  this  even- 
ing; will  you  tell  him  that,  though  I  shall  not 
go  to  the  ball,  I  shall  appear,  nevertheless,  this 
evening,  in  the  character  of — a  bride  T 

"  Ella." 

The  note  addressed  to  Lennox,  was  a  mere 
envelope,  and  contained  but  one  card,  highly 
glased,  and  with  an  elaborate  silver  border;  on 
it  was  engraved — 

**  M&.  AND  Mas.  ilSRBKBT  StACBT.*' 

Some  months  after  these  events,  Mary  and  Mr. 
Murray  sat  together  under  the  porch  of  their  own 
beautiful  Virginian  home.  It  was  evening,  and 
(he  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the  songs  from 
the  distant  habitations  of  the  merry  slaves,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  returning  to  the  farm- 
yard. Mary  and  Mr.  Murray  looked  at  the  dis- 
tant sunf^ct,  making  the  glowing  tints*of  the  gor- 
geous autumn  foliage  still  deeper  and  more  glo- 
rious. They  wcro  seated  side  by  side,  and  for 
some  time  spoke  not  There  was  a  pensive  look 
on  Mary's  face,  which  it  had  not  worn  when  first 
we  saw  it ;  but  it  vanished,  and  was  replaced  by 
a  bright  Emilo,  the  moment  Mr.  Murray  ad- 
dressed her. 

«*  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  this,  Ma- 
ry ;  not  even  boasted  Italy  can  show  tints  like 
the  massive  woods,  which  seem  to  have  taken 
their  color  from  the  very  sun  itself  as  it  sets. 
Those  blue  hills,  and  these  plains,  so  rich  and 
fertile,  though  we  are  so  near  winter — is  it  not 
beautiful,  Mary  ?"  J|t 

<*  Lovely,"  said  Mary ;  **  and  look,  dHpir,  to 
add  to  tlio  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene,  there 
is  actually  a  traveler  coming  down  our  unfre- 
quented road,  which  leads  to  nowhere  but  here, 
'  you  know — and  he  seems  coming  toward  the 
house." 

"And,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Murray,  rushing  for- 
ward, *'  I  am  sure  I  recognize  the  form,  though 
on  foot,  and  alone.     It  can  scarcely  be — " 

**  Yes,  it  is  I"  exclaimed  Mary,  **  it  is  Lennox ; 
it  is  my  cousin  Lennox  I" 

<*  It  is  yonr  cousin  Lennox !"  cried  the  traveler, 
whv  now  reached  the  porch,  and  eagerly  grasped 
the  h^ds  extended  to  welcome  him.  **  Lennox, 
•0  hftppy  to  see  you  both,  and  to  return  to  his 
home." 

^^ut  we  thought  yon  had  siuled  for  Europe," 
«tid  Mr.  Murray. 


<« 


So  I  almosl  did,"  replied  Lennox,  laughing; 
"but  at  the  last  moment  I  decided  to  stay,  and 
only  sent  Lemoine,  with  my  blessing  and  his 
dressing-case— for  I  found  that  it  was  not  Europe, 
but  Virginia,  that  contained  what  I  wanted,  and 
so  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could — on  foot,  Mary,  from 
the  station — thank  Ileaven,  we  have  no  railroad 
nearer  than  six  miles !  though  it  is  a  long  way  to 
walk." 

"It  IS  indeed,  cousin  " 

"  Cousm !"  said  Lennox ;  "  now,  Mary,  dear, 
do  you  know  what  I  wanted  to  come  here  in  such 
a  hurry,  for  ?  It  is,  that  I  have  made  a  disco- 
very, and  that  I  know  why  I  didn't  like  to  call 
you  cousin." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  darling  Mary,"  continued  Lennox,  and 
putting  his  arm  round  her,  he  led  her  aside; 
"yes,  darling  Mary,  I  have  discovered  in  this 
absence  and  solitary  travel,  that  the  reason  I 
could  not  bear  to  call  you  cousin  was,  that  the 
only  happiness  life  can  offer  me,  will  be  to  call 
you — wife !" 

Mary  did  not  reply,  though  the  ardent  gaze 
she  felt,  but  saw  not,  thrilled  her.  She  leaned 
a  little  heavier  on  Lennox's  arm,  and  walked  by 
his  side  to  the  end  of  the  green  embowered  piazza ; 
still  she  spoke  not,  nor  paused,  but  turned  and 
resumed  her  walk,  coming  to  where  Mr.  Murray 
stood,  most  discreetly  gazing  at  the  setting  sun. 
When  she  came  up  to  him,  she  pauj^ed;  then 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  deep  blush  on  her  cheek,  she  said — 

"Father!" 

Mr.  Murray  looked  for  one  instant  at  his  son ; 
then,  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  stooped 
down,  and  kissing  Mary's  forehead,  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone— 

"God  bless  you,  my  child 

Mary,  then  turning  toward  Lennox,  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  murmured — "Husband!" 

And  the  happy  Lennox  clasped  her  tightly  to 
his  heart 

"  Take  her,  my  boy, "  said  Mr.  Murray.  "  The 
pure,  guileless,  devoted  and  simple-minded  Ame- 
rican wife — ^not  the  belle  of  a  season,  such  as 
paltry,  mistaken  imitations  of  foreign  follies  and 
vices,  fashion  makes  the  girls  of  our  city  aristo- 
cracy— ^but  the  wife  fitted  for  old  age,  as  well  as 
youth — the  mother  of  whom  your  children  will 
be  proud — the  mistress,  making  home  a  paradise, 
her  household  a  scene  of  peace  and  happiness— 
her  pride,  not  to  be  the  talk  and  admiration  of 
the  world,  but  her  ^lory  to  be  the  honored  and 
virtuous  wife  of  a  Virginia  gentleman. 
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PROPOSED    CANAL    AT    SUEZ. 


BT  WILLIAM  DOWl. 


Looking  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  map, 
people,  in  general,  haye  an  idea  that  the  great 
canal  at  that  place,  so  mnoh  talked  about,  is,  or 
would  be,  or  was  a  way  going  right  across,  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  direct,  of  at  least,  a 
wcU-dcfined  line.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  such 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  channel  which 
they  say  existed  there  formerly.  But  it  is  not 
80.  The  track  of  that  old  canal  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  its  existence,  indeed,  is  also  considered  to 
be  uncertain;  and  all  this  uncertainty  would 
seem  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  for  the  want  of 
any  traces  of  a  canal,  but  for  the  number  of  the 
canal  traces.  Nature,  in  fact,  made  that  part  of 
the  world  a  place  of  canals  or  channels,  long  be- 
fore the  shepherd  kings  drove  their  flocks  upon 
its  marshes,  or  Scsostris  dug  a  trench  or  baked 
a  brick  in  it. 

That  Isthmus  is  a  sort  of  hollow  lotus-land, 
lying  where  the  Nile  makes  its  delta,  or  its  many 
deltas,  and  carries  its  waters,  turbid  with  the 
earth  of  Ethiopia,  to   the  Mediterranean.     So 
that,  having  been  in  a  great  measure  permeated 
and  overflowed  by  the  river,  from  the  day  it  first 
emerged  from  its  lacustrine  state,  its  natural 
canals  must  have  been  used  by  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  such  a  rich  amphibious  country; 
and  history,  or  tradition  has  accordingly  narrated 
that,  over  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  kings  of 
Egjpt  had  begun  to  dig  trenches  in  its  alluvion. 
The  eldest  writers  speak  of  a  canal  between  the 
two  seas,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Herodotus  says  it  was  made  by  Necho,  son  of 
Psammetichus,  and  that  it  was  broad  enough  for 
three  triremes  abreast,  and  a  four  days'  voyage 
from  the  sea.     Strabo,  again,  tells  us  that  Sesos- 
tris  built  it,  or  one  of  the  same  character,  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  that  he  aban- 
doned it  in  the  end,  finding  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
higher  than  the  Mediterranean.    Aristotle  says 
that  Pharaoh  first,  and  Darius,  the  Persian,  after 
him,  attempted  to  complete  the  canal,  but  that 
they  gave  up  the  imdertaking,  fearing  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  would  rush  in  and  drown  the  land. 
Pliny's  account  of  it  is,  that  Sesostris,  and  also 
Darius,  would  have  constructed  and  preserved  it ; 
but  for  the  same  consideration.     Herodotus  says, 
however,  that  about  400  or  500  years  before  our 
era,  Darius  did  actually  complete  and  work  the 
canal,  for  a  certain  period. 

About  700  hundred  years  subsequently,  in  the 


time  ef  Tn^an  and  Hadrian,  when  that  hollow- 
land  was  Roman,  there  was  a  canal  in  existenoe 
from  Cairo,  eastward  toward  Wady  Toumilat,  a 
place  considered  to  be  the  Goshen  of  the  captiyf 
Hebrew  family,  or  somewhere  near  it.  In  689, 
A.  D.,  the  Caliph  Omar,  finding  it  neglected  or 
useless,  hollowed  it  again.  About  125  years  sub- 
sequently, the  Caliph,  Al  Mansour,  the  great 
Know-Nothing  of  his  day,  ordered  that  it  should 
be  choked  with  sand,  to  prevent  the  rascally 
"furriners"  from  using  it  and  making  a  tho- 
roughfare of  the  country,  as  they  were  doing  in 
great  numbers. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  any  canal  was  ever 
made  from  sea  to  sea.     The  canal  of  Necho,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  that  or  those  of  which 
most  of  the  old  writers  speak,  is  allowed  to  have 
extended  only  from  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea  to 
Cairo  on  the  Nile.     It  was  carried  from  Suez, 
over  or  through  a  ridge  of  about  five  miles  broad 
which  lies  near  that  place,  an^  separates  the  sea 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  which  sinks  to- 
ward the  north,  and  is  full  of  marshes.     It  has 
been  thought  that,  but  for  the  ridge,  the  sea 
would  overflow  thit  low  region.     The  canal  of 
which  we  speak,  ran  northward  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wady  Toumilat,  (the  description  is  a 
loose  one ;  but  it  may  serve  to  convey  the  idea,} 
and  there  turned  westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Nile,  at  Cairo.     When  the  French  invaded  Egy||. 
in  1799,  the  first  consul  employed  the  enginecn 
of  the  army  in  surveying  the  ground  of  this  old. 
water-way,  which  was  chosen  as  the  most  practi- 
cable.     M.  Linant  proposed  to  form  a  canaX 
through  the  Salt  Lakes  of  the  hollow  ground,  uf^ 
to  Pelusium  and  the  shallow  bay  of  Tineh — o^ 
course  which  would  be  about  seventy-five  mile^ 
in  length.     But  the  fortune  of  war  put  an  end 
the  speculations  of  the  French  and  their 
commander.    The  cannon  put  a  stop  to  the  canal  .» 

Latterly,  a  society  was  formed,  consisting  o1 
English,  French,  and  German  capitalists  and 
of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  thi-  m 
idea,  and  Stephenson,  Negrelli,  and  Paul  Thali^». 
hot,  in  1847,  spent  some  time  examining  H^  % 
Isthmus  and  the  levels  of  the  Mediterranean 
Red  Seas.  One  of  the  results  seems  to  be — it 
M.  Thalabot,  the  Frenchman,  who  arrives  at  it 
that  there  is  no  such  difference  in  these  levels 
the  world  has  long  supposed — that,  in  fact, 
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Mediterranean  waters  rise  nearly  as  high  aa  those 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  old  fear  of  inunda- 
tion was  a  Tain  one.  But  this  scheme  hangs. 
Something  is  in  the  way :  and  the  French  and 
other  continentals  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
something  is  the  reluctance  of  England  to  see 
this  short-cut  to  the  East  Indies  completed,  so  as 
to  supercede  the  system  of  ship-carriage — round 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — which  is  mainly  in 
her  hands. 

The  rulers  of  Egypt  would  also  seem  disin- 
clined to  see  a  canal  made  from  Suez  up  to  the 
Bay  of  Tineh — for  that  route  would  lie  aside  from 
Egypt — the  current  of  travel  and  trade  would 
not  greatly  benefit  that  country.  Mehemct  Ali, 
(he  who  raised  it  to  an  independent  condition,) 
was  desirous  to  carry  the  thoroughfare  through 
the  heart  of  his  dominions ;  and  so  employed  an 
army  of  poor  Egyptians,  for  several  years,  in 
scooping  out  the  Mahmoudle  Canal,  running  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Cairo.  By  this  route,  the 
water-way,  if  completed  to  the  Red  Sea,  would 
be  about  four  hundred  miles  long.  The  differ- 
ence between  that  and  about  seventy  miles,  would 
certainly  give  an  advantage  to  that  on  which  the 
French  have  been  setting  their  minds.  They 
have  also,  and  some  English  projectors  as  well, 
talked  of  a  railroad  in  the  same  direction — that 
is^  across  the  swamps  of  that  lowland  region. 
But  the  greater  pari  of  the  way  is  a  wilderness, 
without  water  fit  to  drink,  and  otherwise  discou- 
raging. It  is  liable  to  sudden  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  which  submerge  the  hollow  plains  to  a  great 
extent.  The  whole  region  is  so  low  and  sandy, 
that  it  must  have  been  once  covered  by  the  wa- 
^b  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'We  have  already  spoken  of  Wady  Toumilat  as 
ocoup3ring  the  site  of  the  ancient  Goshen,  or  lying 
very  near  it  The  children  of  Israel,  on  their 
way  eastward,  would  necessarily  pass  through 
that  swampy  and  channeled  region  we  have 
spoken  of,  so  liable  to  be  covered  by  sudden  in- 
undations. This  has  led  a  great  many  free 
minds  to  speculate ;  and  some  persons  have  con- 
cluded that  the  passage  of  the  tribes  and  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  Pharaoh  and  his  Mem- 
phian  chivalry,  must  have  taken  place  in  those 
lowlands  where  a  fierce  overflow  of  the  Nile — 
(which  seems  to  have  had  formerly  a  more  power- 
ftd  current  in  that  direction,  j  would  have  pro- 


dxLced,  thf  historio  miracle  recorded.  Young 
Bonaparte  and  his  staff  were  once  very  nearly 
drowned  in  one  of  those  unexpected  gatherings 
of  the  waters;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  leader  and  his 
men. 

As  regards  that  projected  canal,  it  is  probable 
the  Frenchmen  are  right,  and  that  John  Bull  has 
no  mind  to  see  it  completed.  If  ships  were  once 
to  pass  that  way,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indian  shores  and  seas,  the  commerce  of  Europe 
would  be  revolutionized,  and  the  sea  supremacy 
of  England  would  be  greatly  compromised.  The 
people  of  the  old  classic  shores  of  that  sea  would 
awake  to  the  energetic  trade  and  enterprise  of  their 
ancestors,  seeing  their  way  to  the  east  would  be 
so  greatly  shortened,  and  the  commerce  of  nations 
would  flow  once  more  before  their  doors.  France 
would  greatly  benefit  from  a  change  which  would 
inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  the  shipping  interest 
of  England,  by.  giving  the  rest  of  mankind  a  share 
in  that  lucrative  business  she  has  been  so  long 
enabled  to  monopolise. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Suez  thorough- 
fare will  be  soon  opened.  It  is  said,  the  expense 
of  making  it  might  be  between  twenty  and  thirty 
millions  of  dollars — a  pretty  round  sum.  Tlien, 
if  it  were  once  a  ship-way,  the  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia would  flow  over  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thus  increase  the  influence  of  that  dreaded  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Czar  has  his  eye  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  much  as  any  of  the  other 
potentates,  and  makes  his  calculations  accord- 
ingly. If  he  were  once  master  of  the  Dardanelles, 
he  would  look  on  himself  as  chief  gate-keeper  of 
Suez,  and  his  maritime  enterprise  to  the  S^th, 
combined  with  his  military  establishments  in  the 
North,  would  enable  him  to  put  a  girdle  round 
all  Asia,  as  it  were,  and  hold  within  that  circle 
the  astonished  empire  of  John  Bull  in  the 
East. 

Speculation  could  easily  plunge  over  head  and 
ears  into  this  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  it 
is  useless.  We  must  wait  to  see  how  the  Crimea 
business  is  to  end.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  overthrow  and  wild  change  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  before  the  people  of  the  pick- 
axe and  shovel  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in 
the  ditches  and  salt  licks  of  Suez.  The  cannon 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  canal,  as  before. 
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THE    WIGWAM    IN    THE    WILDERNESS; 

OR,    *KY    SLY   AND    HIS    COMPANYE. 


BT  TBAKK  F0BE8TSS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Y>  Fatte  Manne  reiuteth  hovr  hegatte  thor— Jacke  Har- 
dyman  telleth  y  talo  of  y«  hondred  niggera,  and  ye 
kondred  wheele-barrowea — They  starto  to  hunte  ye 
CkiriboOi  and  howo  they  thrive  thereinno. 


Continued  from  page  212. 

I  fixed  that  all-fired  big  one,  down  in  Quaker 
creek  Cedar  Swamp,  way  back  of  McLaren's 
Folly,  as  they  calls  them  tbunderin'  pit- holes  as 
he  digged  on  Snake  Island  ridges,  surchiu'  for 


**lIow  bo  you,  Frank,  how  be  you,  boy?'* 
bellowed  the  jovial  old  cock  at  the  top  of  his 
longs,  as  he  came  sweeping  up  in  his  canoe  in 
all  his  dignity,  with  his  three  sable  functionaries, 
for  it  turned  out  that  they  were  all  of  that  com- 
plexion, plying  their  paddles  lustily.  "Right 
glad  I  am  to  to  see  you.  I  began  to  think,  I'd 
niyer  haTC  got  here,  ondcr  heaven,  and  I  guess 
as  I  shouldn't  neither,  if  I  hadn't  chanced,  by 
best  kind  o'  fortin,  to  come  across  Jack  Ilardy- 
nmn  1^  uncle  Jothe,  here,  out  aways  yonder  in 
Rooi^Lake." 

"And  how  the  deuce  you  did  get  here,  is  a 
thought  beyond  my  comprehension,"  said  Fores- 
ter, laughing  heartily,  as  he  i^hook  the  fine  old 
fellow  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him  by  the 
name,  so  well  known  and  beloved  by  all' true 
lovers  of  sportsmanship  and  sportsmen,  honest 
Tom  Draw  of  Warwick,  to  his  follows. 

"  Come  up  to  the  fire,  Tom,"  continued  Frank, 
*•  and  we'll  see  if  wo  can't  hiuit  you  up  a  drink, 
one  way  or  other,  though  we  are  something  of  a 
temperate  party  here,  between  the  necessities 
and  the  proprieties  of  the  case,  and  let  us  have 
yonr  adventures.  Now  then,  bustle  boys,  bustle 
and  look  lively  with  the  dinner,  for  with  the 
work  before  u.«,  we  can't  afford  to  be  lazy.  We 
must  be  afloat  and  under  way,  'Ky  tells  us,  by 
three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning." 

«*  Why,  what  in  thunder's  afoot  now  ?'*  cried 
old  Tom,  "  onder  way  at  three  o'clock !  afore 
sunrise — and  you  too,  you  darned  little  critter,  as 
sets  such  a  valley  on  a  long  morning  snooze — 
what's  afoot  now?  I  ax  you." 

"Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Frank,  pointing  to 
the  trophies  of  the  morning's  chase,  extended  on 
their  wooden  frames ;  look  at  our  to-day's  work, 
before  you  ask  about  to-morrow's." 

"Painters,  by  thunder  1"  shouted  the  yeteran, 
*'and  most  onrighteous  big  painters,  too.  I 
haint  seen  such  a  sight  since  Harry  Archer  and 


copper.  Whene  did  you  come  across  thei<e  spllB- 
ful  cusses  ?  Tell  me,  Frank.  They'd  need  take  a 
desp'rate  sight  o'  killin',  I  guess." 

"  We  did  not  come  across  them,  Tom,  at  all," 
said  Frank,  who  had  by  this  time  accommodated 
the  old  boy,  with  a  moderate  pull  of  rum  and 
water,  and  a  light  for  his  pipe.  "  They  came 
across  us,  for  our  good  luck  and  their  loss !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  tlA  ?  You  don't  tell 
me  as  them  cussed  ugly  varmints  come  in  stret 
here  to  the  camp,  jest  for  you  to  kill  them 
like?" 

"I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  anything  else,  old 
horse,"  said  Forester,  laughing  heartily.  "I 
shot  my  fellow  from  the  very  spot  on  which  you 
stand,  and  'Ky  fetched  the  other  from  a  rest  on 
the  boughs  of  that  pine  by  the  water  side.  You 
can  see  their  blood  on  the  gray  stones  yet,  over 
the  river.  They  hunted  a  big  bull  cariboo  down 
wind  into  the  falls,  this  morning  soon  after  sun- 
rise, before  we  had  fairly  roused  out  of  our  nests; 
he  swam  across  and  got  clear,  and  wo  stopped 
the  cougars.'* 

"  Thunder  I  and  where's  the  cariboo  gone,  op 
what's  kept  you  a-lazin'  round  the  camp  fires, 
here,  with  such  a  first  best,  nicest,  finest,  thun- 
deringest  good  pair  of  deerhounds  as  them  I  see 
tied  up  yonder,  and  all  right  to  up  and  arter 
them  ?" 

Thereupon,  not  to  fall  into  repetition,  the  whole 
story  was  recounted  at  length,  with  'Ky  Slj*s 
comments  on  the  habits  of  the  boast,  and  all  the 
whys  and  wherefores,  to  all  of  which  old  Draw 
did  most  solemnly  and  approvingly  incline  his 
ear,  manifesting  his  satisfaction  by  some  of  his 
well-known  epigrammatic  outbursts,  more  forci- 
ble and  sonorous  than  suitable  for  ears  polite, 
interspersed  with  occasional  hints  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  various  culinary  operations,  whioh 
were  in  process  around  them,  and  laudations  of 
the  smell  of  the  strong  venison  soup  which  was 
simmering  in  the  camp-kettle,  as  also  objurga- 
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tions  of  the  three  negroes,  who  had  paddled  him 
up  the  lakes,  and  who  were  now  bnailj  engaged 
In  toting,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  plunder  ashore. 

This  plunder,  by  the  waj,  differing  therein 
Widelj  ^from  that  of  our  party,  consisted  of 
but  few  simple  articles,  two  of  which,  it  was 
eridcnt  at  a  glance,  were  sorely  diminished  in 
weight  since  they  had  been  pat  on  board.  A 
pair  of  blankets  closely  rolled  up,  with  a  pair  of 
socks  and  a  pair  of  slippers  enclosed;  his 
mighty  double-barreled  fourteen  pounder  of  ten 
guage,  a  small,  stock  of  ammunition,  a  proTision 
basket,  whose  vacuity  was  evident  by  the  ease 
w^  which  one  of  the  sable  functionaries  was 
twirling  it  round  his  head  with  a  single  finger, 
and  a  five  gallon  gray  stone  jug,  which  he  ad- 
mitted to  have  embarked,  on  its  lake  voyage, 
containing  its  fall  compliment  of  first  best  cider 
sperrits,  though  "cuss  itl"  he  added,  <*it*8  as 
dry  now  as  an  old  powder  horn,  or's  my  tongue 
was  this  here  morning,  when  I  roysted  out  of 
them  pine  branches,  as  Jack  Hardyman  fixed  for 
a  bed  for  mo,  underneath  of  the  canoe,  meaning 
to  take  a  pull  at  the  pitcher,  and  found  as  them 
all-fired  greedy,  snoopin',  stcalin*,  stinkin*  nig- 
gers had  been  and  drinked  it  dry.  Did  so, 
Frank — ^now  I  tell  you  !  clean  dry,  not  so  much 
as  the  littlest  mite  left,  to  give  a  feller  a  chance 
of  making  himself  believe  as  he  even  smclled  a 
drink." 

"The  same  fate,  it  seems  likely,  will  befall 
our  medicinet**  replied  Forester,  among-  the  in- 
tense and  obstreperous  cachinations  of  the  ne- 
groes, who, '  instead  of  appearing  abashed  or 
offended  at  the  charge,  actually  rollicked  in 
their  delight  at  having  accomplished  their 
roguery.  "  Therefore,  I  shall  remove  the  keg, 
master  Tom,  for  you  must  observe  that  we  have 
it  along  with  us  really  and  truly  as  a  medicine, 
and  not  as  a  beverage;  in  case  of  getting 
thoroughly  ducked,  or  chilled,  or  overheated,  so 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  too 
fireely,  or  of  being  forced  to  encamp  in  a  fever 
and  aguinh  situation." 

«« Seems  to  me,"  answered  Tom,  looking  rather 
crustily,  as  the  keg  of  spirits  was  removed  fVom 
his  gloating  gaze,  "as  this  place  here,  where  you 
be  camped  now,  right  stret  under  the  drip  and 
drizzle  of  them  etamal  falls,  as  wont  let  a  chap 
hear  himself  a  thinkin',  is  worst  kind  o*  fever 
and  aguish — and  Vm  kind  o*  overheated  too  with 
paddlin'  this  livelong  day  in  the  blazin'  sun,  and 
it's  getting  sort  of  chiUy  like  now — don't  you 
connate  it  to  be,  Frank  f* 

"Ko,  I  do  not  coufate  it  to  be,  yon  old  gor- 
mandizing guzzler,"  retorted  Frank,  "nor  any- 


thing of  the  kind.  But  I've  not  the  lea&t  doubt 
you'd  find  the  mouth  of  an  oven  an  uncommonlj 
fever  and  aguish  spot,  if  your  finding  it  so  were 
your  only  chance  of  your  getting  at  the  grog 
bottie."  • 

"Ef  he  didn't  find  it  chilly,"  'Ky  Sly  inter- 
posed his  oar,  for  it  was  notorious  that  he  leaned 
more  willingly  toward  the  bibulous  exhortations 
of  Tom  Draw,  than  to  the  sober  precepts  and 
practice  of  the  cool-headed  old  sportsman,  who 
knew  by  long  experience  that  aching  hcuds,  daz- 
zled eyes,  and  shaking  hands  were  not  the  things 
to  produce  good  shooting,  and  therefore,  as  well 
as  for  other  and  more  solid  reasons,  enforced 
strict  temperate  regulations  in  the  camps,  and 
among  the  parties  imder  their  command.  "£f 
he  didn't  find  it  chilly,  likely  he'd  be  sartain  as 
he  felt  overheated,  if  so  be  he  found  himself  sot 
thar." 

"  Well,  whether  he  did  or  no,  and  whether  yo¥ 
do  or  no,  just  now,  which  I  fancy  is  more  imme- 
diately to  the  point,  not  one  drop  of  rum  do  either 
of  you  get  this  night,  you  may  bo  sure  of  it,  nor 
to-morrow  morning  either,  unless  there  should 
be  a  mist  on  the  river,  when  we  arc  stuting. 
Then,  indeed,  I  might  circulate  a  dram,  iRth  a 
dash  of  cayenne  pepper  in  it  as  a  preventive. 
Now,  then,  Fred  Somerton,  put  the  coffee-kettle 
on,  the  soup  is  well  nigh  finished  already,  I  can 
tell  by  the  perfame ;  and  that  saddle  of  venison 
will  be  roasted  before  the  coffee  is  ready,  boys. 
Those  cakes  will  be  over-baked  in  the  ashes,  if 
you  don't  look  after  them,  master  Armiger,  and 
then  you'll  come  worse  off  than  your  royal  name- 
sake, when  he  spoiled  the  woodcuttcrs's  wife's 
baking.  Now,  Tom,  you  haven't  told  us  yet, 
what  brought  you  up  hither,  or  how  you  got 
along,  or  where  you  caught  all  those  black  imps, 
who  are  squatting  round  their  own  fires  yonder, 
like  so  many  crows  on  a  misty  morning,  and  who 
have  fraternized  with  Jothe,  as  if  they  had  known 
him  these  twenty  years. 

"  Tew  of  'em,"  interjaculated  *Ky,  scratching 
his  head,  as  he  calculated  the  length  of  time, 
"  has  knowed  him  mor*n  twenty  by  jest  thirteen 
years,  four  months  and  six  weeks,  or  thereaway. 
Leastways,  it'll  be  thirty-three  years  and  six 
months,  the  first  of  next  October,  anyways  you 
can  fix  it,  since  'Siah  Foster  he  moved  down  to 
the  lake  shore  from  Franklin ;  and  he  brought 
black  Plate  and  copper-colored  Tobe  along  wit!i 
him,  I  allow.  They've  a-knowed  Jothe,  I  kalkl- 
late,  anyways,  since  then;  as  for  that  other 
hnmliest  kind  o'nigger,  as  is  a  domed  sight  liker 
to  a  big  blue-faced  baboon  as  I  seed  over  to  St 
Alban's  onoet,  than  to  any  kind  of  a  christlaii 
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mao,  I  allow  the  old  man  here  fetched  hhn  along. 
We  don^t  raise  no  such  nasty  looking  niggers  in 
these  parts."  ^ 

Now  bo  it  known  that  although  ''Black  Jake," 
Tom'0  TV^totum,  as  he  calls  him,  snbetitiiting 
habituallj  the  syllable  tee  for/oc,  is  bj  no  means 
a  beauty,  his  physiognomy  partaking  strongly  of 
the  most  ultra  African  peculiarities  of  the  race, 
he  by  no  means  merits  the  appellation  of  a  nasty 
looking  nigger;  as  Tom,  by  dint  of  constant 
threats  to  tan  his  black  hide  with  a  boot-jack,  or 
to  cure  his  crooked  shins  with  an  axe-handle — 
though  he  is  notoriously  the  best  natured  of 
masters,  and  was  never  known  to  lift  his  hand  to 
a  servant  in  anger — contrives  to  make  him  keep 
his  stout,  blue  pilot  jacket,  buttemnt-dycd  home- 
spun trousers,  huge  cowhide  jack-boots  and  fur 
cap  in  the  best  and  neatest  possible  condition. 
He  tolerates,  moreover,  no  fuzzy  mustachios  or 
ragged,  wiry  goatee,  which  give  so  ruffianly  and 
piratical  a  look  to  the  African ;  and  as  **  Black 
Jake's*'  phiz,  framed  in  a  setting  of  closely  shorn 
knotty  wool,  is  none  of  your  mottled,  parti-colored 
speckled  affairs,  but  a  perfect  ebony,  as  lustrous 
as  if  it  had  been  recently  polished  with  palm  oil, 
and  animated  by  a  continual  glow  of  jollity  and 
good  humor,  ho  is  on  the  whole  a  very  prepos- 
sessing specimen  of  his  race,  as  he  is  a  general 
favorite,  for  his  amiability  and  willingness.  Tom 
was,  moreover,  at  all  times,  warmly  attached  to 
Jake,  as  indeed  he  was  to  every  one  and  every- 
thing, that  attiched  itself  to  him,  and  would 
never  tolerate  any  in/^iuuations  against  the  beauty 
or  excellence  of  the  boy,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  suffered  a  slur  to  pass,  uncontradicted,  on 
the  merits  of  his  nice  little  dog,  "  Dashy,"  or  on 
the  speed  of  the  "  Old  Roan,"  which  he  brought 
home  in  his  sleigh,  a  sickly  foal  from  a  vandooj 
and  which  grew  to  be  the  best  and  biggest,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  confident  belief — ^he 
would  have  made  his  affidavit  to  the  fact  willing- 
ly— the  fattest  and  the  fastest  horse  in  all 
Orange  county. 

He  waxed  indignant,  therefore,  and  thns  dis- 
charged the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  head  of  the 
aggressive  Sly,  giving  Frank  Forester,  according 
to  his  wont  a  sly  backhanded  lick  enpanant, 

'*  That's  putty  much  what  Jack  Kelsey,  the 
big  pilot,  said  to  Frank,  down  to  Pete  Bayard's 
ODcet,  on  the  Battery  at  York,  when  we  went  in 
to  git  a  drink,  afore  goin'  down  to  look  at  that 
tr*  biggest  kind  of  battery,  as  Uncle  Sam  began 
ft-bnildin'  at  the  Narrows,  jest,  as  it  seems  to  me 
•f  set  purpose  to  .let  it  go  to  wrack  and  ruin, 
lo  rights,  afore  'twas  half  finished.  But  though 
what  he  did  say  to  Frank,  was  jest  as  trae  as  the 


Bible,  what  yon  says  about  Jake,  Mister  Sly,  if 
so  be  as  your  name  b«  'Ky  Sly,  and  a  taraal 
nastiest  kind  of  name  that  be,  if  it  be,  is  nothen 
onder  heaven,  but  a  cussed  lie — and  the  worst 
kind  of  lie,  at  that — and  I  don't  stand  no  poUn' 
sharp  sticks  at  that  good  boy,  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  Mr.  Sly,  you  nasty,  sneakin',  sly-lookin', 
8caly-lookin\  Vermont-raised,  white  nigger 
Yankee,  you  I  and  if  you  go  pokin'  sticks  at  him, 
Mr.  Sly,  I'll  jest  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  your 
neck  and  the  seat  of  your  breeches,  and  pitch 
you  stret,  from  where  I  stand,  so  as  you'll  'light 
in  a  settin'  poster,  right  stret  on  your  hinder 
eend,  in  the  pot  under  the  falls,  there.  'Taint 
half  as  fVir,  as  f^om  the  hearth  of  my  bar-room 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  nor  'taint  m«oh 
deeper  to  go  down,  nor  you  aint  half  so  big  a 
man  as  Forester's  seen  me  pitch  that  trick  twenty- 
times  and  over;  and,  if  so  be,  it  be  a  softer 
place  to  light  on,  it  would  be  a  plagued  sight 
harder  gettin'  out  on,  I  tell  you." 

Vast  was  'Ky's  astonishment  at  this  fierce  out- 
burst of  Tom  Draw's  fiery  indignation,  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  most  unwittingly ;  as, 
in  all  probability,  there  was  no  person  to  whom 
he  could  readily  have  been  introduced  whom  he 
would  have  done  more,  or  gone  farther  to  con- 
ciliate than  this  mighty  Nimrod  and  man  of 
great  renown,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard 
Frank  and  Harry  Archer  speak,  in  terms  of  so 
warm  attachment  and  such  strong  veneration. 

Deepf  therefore,  were  his  protestations  that  he 
had  meant  no  offence,  either  to  Tom  in  person, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  trusty  Jake ;  but 
it  was  long  ere  he  could  mollify  the  indignation  or 
smooth  down  the  ruffled  bristles  of  the  fat  man's 
wounded  dignity ;  and,  when  he  did  so,  as  Frank 
positively  denied  the  cup  of  reconciliation,  by 
means  of  which  old  Draw  proposed  to  re-cement 
his  interrupted  relations  with  'Ky,  it  bade  fair  to 
be  but  a  brief  armistioe,  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  hostilities. 

Alf  Armiger,  however,  adroitly  turned  the 
subject,  by  inquiring  what  it  was  that  tiie  big 
pilot  had  said  to  Frank,  which  Tom  considered 
to  approach  so  nearly  to  gospel  tiuth. 

"Well,"  said  Tpm,  "you  see,  Armiger,  we'd 
sot  a  day  to  go  down  to  see  them  fautifications, 
as  they  call  'em,  and  pooty  good  name  I  consider 
it  to  be  for  'em,  seein'  as  they  be  pooty  much  all 
/ouftf  and  nothing  good  about  them ;  and  somo 
of  them  army  fellers,  Uncle  Sam's  fellers^-^tone 
o'  your  sneakin',  stinkin'  malisha  cusses — they'd 
sot  to  meet  us,  and  arter  we'd  ben  through  the 
works  like,  we  was  to  go  down  to  the  fort  Ham- 
ilton House  to  dine  with  the  officers  and  tho  big 
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folks  as  was  stayin'  there  for  the  hot  weather. 
Well  I  we'd  fixed  onrselves  up  kinder  nice,  in 
oar  best  Sunday  go  to  meetin'  clothes,  and 
Frank  he  was  fixed  out  to  kill.  Sioh  a  green 
satin  neckcloth  with  long  eends,  and  sich  a  fine 
linen  frill  to  his  shirt,  and  sich  a  starched  shiuin' 
white  vest  with  them  jig-a-maree  gold  buttons, 
and  sich  a  olaret>colored  cut-away  coat  with  the 
same  all-fired  gold  buttons,  and  sich  a  pair  of 
white  pantaloons,  for  all  the  world  as  sleek  as 
white  marble,  and  sich  a  pair  of  Tarnished  boots, 
and  sich  a  white  wide-awake  hat,  stuck  a  one 
side,  at  top  of  them  red  soap-locks  of  his'n,  and 
sich  a  sight  of  bear's  grease  on  them  great  red 
monstashers.  If  he  wasn't  fixed  that  day  no 
one  eyer  was  fixed,  that  I  erer  saw  or  heerd  tell 
of. 

"Weill"  as  I  said,  "we  stopped  into  Pete 
Bayard's  to  git  a  sherry-cobbler,  for  it  was  a  hot 
day,  the  hottest  kind,  /  tell  you^  and  who  should 
be  in  there,  but  California  Phil,  jist  ceme  up  from 
Staten  Island,  in  his  nice  little  clipper-yacht,  a 
talkin'  with  a  lot  of  them  York  pilots,  and  among 
them,  Uie  biggest  and  the  sarciest  of  the  hull 
orew  on  'em.  Jack  Eelsey.  Well!  Frank,  he 
knowed  quite  a  lot  of  them  chaps,  along  of  his 
consorting  so  much  with  our  Phil ;  so  he  apped 
and  axed  them  to  jine  in  and  drink — and  they 
jined  in  and  drink' t;  and  jest  then,  Phil,  he  in- 
troduced Jack  Kelsey.  *Mr.  Kelsey,'  says  he, 
*  this  here's  the  sportin'  man,  as  you've  heered  so 
much  tell  on,  I  reckon,  Frank  Forester. .  Not  the 
sportin'  man,'  says  he,  '  what  keeps  the  Tiger, 
nor  speckerlates  on  thimble-riggin',  but  him 
what  shoots,  and  hunts,  and  fishes,  and  writes, 
and  tells  such  darned  lies,  about  what  he 
kills  an4  catches.'  So  Kelsey  said  he  kind  of 
recKoned  he  had  heem  tell  on  him ;  and  so  they 
shook  hands,  and  Frank  asked  him  to  up  and 
jine  in  and  drink,  and  he  up  and  jined  in  and 
drinked.  And  in  about  a  minnit;  whether  it 
was  for  dcTilment,  or  that  he  raally  did  think  the 
hairy  kritter  was  a  high  Dutcher ;  I  don't  know ; 
but  anyways,  in  about  a  minnit,  he  looks  at 
Frank  as  hard  as  ever  he  conld  stare,  and,  *  Mr. 
Forester,'  says  he,  'you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but 
uncommon  good  English,  you  speak,  se^ms  to 
me!'  Well!  Frank,  he  wasn't  best  pleased, 
jon'll  b'lieTe— he's  a  kind  of  spunky  kritter  too, 
Is  Frank— and  he  answered  sort  of  short,  *■  And 
why  the  d — 1 !  shouldn't  I  speak  good  English  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Kelsey.'  'It's 
German,  I  should  haT«  kalkerlated,  you'd  have 
spoken  betterer,'  says  Kvlsey.  *And  why,  in 
thunder,  should  yon  suppose  as  I'd  speak  Ger- 
man, Mr.  Kelsey  V  taya  Frank,  ^  borter  yet.     *  I 


don't  know  a  word  of  Gorman.'  *Wcll,'  says 
Kelsey,  says  he,  *  I  always  kalkerlaten  as  a  Ger- 
man, he'll  speak  German,  and  as  an  Englishman, 
he'll  speak  English ;  and  as  I  didn't  look  as  you'd 
speak  such  uncommon  good  English — uncommon 
good  English  you  do  speak,  I'll  allow.' 

"'Well!  rm  an  Englishman,'  says  Frank, 
'  aifd  why  shouldn't  I  speak  good  Euglisli  ?'  says 
he.  'An  EngUahmanl  Well!'  says  Kelsey,  as 
if  he  was  kind  of  amazed,  'of  you  ain't  the 
nastiest  lookln'  Englishman,  as  ever  I  did  see !' 
You  should  have  heerd  the  shout  that  busted  out 
among  them  pilots,  at  that  word.  They  hollered 
and  they  roared,  and  they  eenamost  choked  them- 
seWes  a  laughin'.  And  Phil,  he  laughed  and 
roared,  and  I  laughed  and  roared,  and,  at  the  last 
'eend,  Frank  guv'  in,  though  at  the  fust  he  was 
as  mad  as  thunder,  and  he  laughed  hisself,  louder, 
nor  any  of  us  all — to  think  as  he  should  be  called 
'  Ihe  nastic«;  lookin'  Englishman,'  and  that  jest  at 
the  Tery  time,  when  he  thought  as  lie  was  the 
nicest  lookin' !  I  was  kind  o'  sorry ;  and  I  did 
feel  kind  o'  bad,  thinkin'  of  Frank,  that  time." 

"  You  go  to  thunder !  you  old  reprobate !"  said 
Forester,  giving  him  a  hearty  dig  in  the  ribs,  as 
he  concluded  his  harangue,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter  and  applause  from  all  sides,  which  com- 
pletely mollified  the  narrator. 

"  But  here,  dinner's  ready.  So  let  us  set  to 
work  at  it  at  once,  and  you  can  tell  us,  between 
the  bites,  how  you  got  here.  For,  nice  looking 
or  nasty  looking,  I'm  curious  to  know  thaL*' 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  as  soon  as  the  soup-kettle 
was  removed  and  he  had  consoled  his  inner  man 
with  some  three  quarts  at  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  delicious  compound,  while  the  venison,  which, 
on  examination,  proved  not  as  yet  to  have  been 
thoroughly  cooked  through,  was  receiving  its  last 
basting  from  the  faithful  Jothe,  under  Frank's 
own  careful,  though  somewhat  distant  supervi- 
sion. "Well,  I'll  tell  you  now,  boys,  how  it 
oomed  round  that  I'm  here  among  you,  artcr 
all,  among  all  these  wild  hills  and  forests,  the 
wildest  I  ever  did  see,  anyhow.  You  see  Fd 
a  started  down  last  Saturday,  with  Jake,  to 
Newburgh,  not  thinkin'  to  go  no  fkurder  than  to 
the  river,  and  right  stret  hum  agin;  but  I'd 
chanced,  by  good  luck,  to  take  the  old  gun  along, 
seeing  as  she  needed  some  fixin'.  And  jest  aa  I 
was  on  the  dock,  thinkin'  about  tumin'  baok  for 
home,  who  should  I  meet  but  Squire  Foulcher, 
as  Frank  saw  and  gave  a  note  to  for  me  Bfqgt 
Btartin',  saying  as  how  he  shouldn't  ba  at  mj 
place  to  Warwick  for  three  weeks  anyhow,  oc  a 
month  likely,  and  how  he  was  agoin'  to  '.tM 
Falls  ef  the  White-water,'  and  what  ftui-ntr 
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ehootin'  and  fishin'  there  was  to  be  had  np  here- 
ftways  in  the  hills,  and  how  he  wished  I  could  be 
up  to  jine  along ;  and  he  told  me  how  I  might 
como  up  a  shorter  kind  of  cross-cut  bj  the  Fish 
House,  and  nick  in  upon  you,  here,  at  the  Falls. 
But  I  don't  reckon  as  how  jouM  any  so  orerly 
strong  notion  I  should  come,  had  you,  Frank  ?" 

««Well,  I  had  not,  old  fellow,"  replied  his 
fHond,  "  but  since  you  are  hero,  we  are  all  right 
gjlad  to  SCO  you,  and  will  try  that  you  shall  not 
be  sorry  that  you  have  come." 

•*  There  ain't  much  fear  of  that,  nohow,"  quoth 
Tom,  '*  leastways,  not  so  long  as  this  hero  soup 
lasts,  and  there  be  such  fish  and  Tenison  to  bo 
got  horeaways  in  the  woods,  without  haying  so 
much  as  to  pay  for  them.  Well,  as  I  was  a- say  in', 
Jist  as  I'd  got  done  a-readin  your  lotted  the  old 
Swallow,  she  stops  alongside,  and  the  captain  he 
hollered  at  me,  and  told  me  as  how  so  be  you'd 
gone  up  by  him,  at  his  up-trip,  with  the  boys  and 
the  dogs,  and  how  you  wanted  as  I  should  foller 
on.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  torights ;  and  I 
went  up  to  old  Belcher's,  and  got  the  gun  fixed, 
tnd  some  buckshot  and  powder ;  and  had  me  two 
good  Mackinaw  blankets  put  up,  and  a  fi^^i 
gallon  demijohn  of  apple  spcrrits,  and  a  basker 
of  Tictuals,  and  then  Black  Jake  and  me,  and  Old 
Roan,  come  aboard  the  South  America,  and  up 
to  Albany  that  same  night,  and  at  daybreak  away 
by  the  Fish  House  road,  through  the  mountains, 
and  a  ploguy  wild  road  it  is,  I  swear,  to  Siah 
Foster's,  whom  I  knowed  years  and  years  agone, 
when  he  kept  tayem  in  Herkimer ;  and  he  fixed 
me  out,  with  that  'ere  canoe,  and  them  two  nig- 
gers, and  they  said  as  they  knowed  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  and  ins  and  outs  of  this  here  wild 
wood  country,  from  fust  to  last ;  and  where  you 
camped  at  the  *  White- water  Falls,*  and  what  not. 
And  they  was  ready  to  tako  their  oaths,  eyery 
one  on  them,  as  they  know  the  road  here,  for  all 
the  world  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  an  old  wagon 
track ;  and,  arter  all,  cuss  the  yard  of  it  did  they 
know  at  all ;  and  when  we'd  got  across  the  high 
carrying  place  into  the  round  lake,  they  gaye  up 
and  wanted  to  turn  back ;  and,  though  I  rared 
and  snorted  some,  and  swore  till  all  was  blue, 
turn  back  they  did.  But  Lord  sake,  Frank,  they 
didn't  know  no  more  how  to  get  backards,  than 
they  did  how  to  get  forrards;  and  so  they  got 
lost  like.  And  for  the  Heayen's  sake,  what  we'd 
a-done,  I  don't  so  much  as  consider;  seein'  as 
the  licker  bottle  it  was  dry,  and  the  proyision 
basket  that  was  empty,  and  thou^  Fd  got  my 
gun,  I  hadn't  got  no  cTogs,  nor  nothin'  to  help  me, 
except  throe  darned  black  niggers,  with  no  more 
wuat  than  so  many  dumb  kritters,  that  didn't 


know  how  to  help  themseWes.  But  luckily,  jist 
as  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  and  dark  in 
the  woods  and  oyer  the  waters,  where  wo  hadn't 
the  least  mite  of  hope  of  seein'  a  man's  face,  any- 
more than  of  seein'  the  Astor  House  or  the  old 
City  Uotelf  in  the  thick  of  the  wilderness,  nor 
much  more  chance  than  hope,  I  spied  the  blaie 
of  a  big  fire  in  the  brush  on  a  kind  of  pint,  where 
we  was  a  thinkin'  sum  of  puttin'  in  to  pass  the 
night  ourselves,  hungrj'  and  thirsty,  and  a-cold 
as  we  was;  and  about  the  light  1  saw  figures 
a-moyin'.  And,  then,  what  do  you  think,  Frank, 
but  them  etamal,  cussed,  stupid  niggers,  it  was 
all  as  I  could  do,  anyways,  to  make  them  paddle 
in  to  the  fire,  where  they  was  sure  of  warmth 
and  food,  and  something  warmer  to  drink  than 
cold  water,  if  they  was  anything  short  of  Injuns, 
that  was  a-layin'  off  there  in  the  blaze.  They 
knowed,  they  said,  that  they  was  the  spooks  of 
the  dead  Iroquois  that  was  killed,  somewheres 
thereabout,  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  wars. 
And  you'd  better  b'licve  I  had  to  load  up  the  old 
gun,  and  swear  as  I'd  qualify  them,  torights,  to 
be  the  spooks  of  dead  niggers,  if  so  be  they  didn't 
paddle  right  stret  in  and  face  the  deril,  if  so  be 
it  war  the  deril,  like  men  and  not  like  monkeys. 
My  eyes !  Frank,  if  you'd  only  a-heerd  them  nig- 
gers' teeth  chatter,  and  seed  how  pale  they  looked 
and  white  about  the  gills,  through  the  thickness 
of  the  black  like,  you'd  say  you'd  a-hecred  and 
seen  the  scaredest  sot  of  niggers,  as  eyer  a  white 
man  sot  eyes  upon.  When  them  niggers  see 
Jothe's  white  eyeballs  and  teeth,  and  his  black 
face  and  red  flannel  shirt,  in  the  blase,  though 
one  wouldn't  a-thinked  there  was  so  much  to 
frighten  one  nigger,  in  the  sight  of  another,  they 
begged  and  prayed  and  went  down  on  their  knees 
to  me,  that  I'd  let  them  put  back,  for  *  dey  seed 
de  ebil  one,  sartain !'  But  I  upped  the  old  mus- 
ket, and  they  allowed  *  dat  de  ebil  one  wam't  so 
bad,  arter  all,  as  a  bullet  out  o'  de  fat  old  massa's 
gun,'  so  in  we  came,  and  found  torights,  that  in- 
stead of  *de  ebil  ontf*  we  had  come  acrost  *de 
good  twOf*  and  Jack  Ilardyman  and  I  wam't  no 
yery  long  time  makin'  friends,  you'd  better  be- 
lieye,  and  he  gaye  us  a  first-rate  supper,  and  a 
first-rate  bed,  and  a  first-rate  breakfast,  and  we 
made  a  right  airly  start,  and  so  that's  what 
brought  me  'way  up  here,  and  how  I  corned ;  and 
how  I'll  get  away  agin  out  o'  sich  thunderin'  bad 
company,  that  wont  do  so  much  as  giye  a  poor, 
tired,  worn-out  fellow-trayeler  a  drink  of  nothin' 
stronger  than  cold  water,  I'ye  got  to  larn  yet" 

**  I  am  sorry,  Tom,  old  boy,"  replied  Forester, 
"but  rules  are  rules,  and  rules  can't  be  broken, 
in  this  oamp,  while  Fm  captain." 
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**Hear  me,  Mr.  Draw,"  said  Fred  Somerton, 
<*  r?e  got  a  small  priyate  bottle  of  my  own,  and 
just  before  we  turn  in,  1*11  stand  treats  round, 
on  one  condition.  Jack  Ilardjman,  here,  has 
got  a  story,  I'm  told,  of  some  most  extravagant 
thing  he  saw  in  the  West  Indies,  when  he  was 
there,  about  a  hundred  negroes  and  a  hundred 
wheelbarrows,  and  I'm  on  tenter-hooks  to  hear 
it  Now,  if  he'U  tell  it,  I'll  treat.  That's  one 
word. 

«*  And  one  word  like  that,"  said  Tom,  "is  bet- 
ter, a  blamed  sight,  nor  a  hundred,  and  is  the 
betty  anyways,  as  I've  hecred  this  night  Now 
then,  tell  away,  Jack!  Toll  away,  dear  man. 
Tell  away.  Don't  you  hear  as  we're  all  to  git 
drinks,  as  soon  as  yod've  done  tellin'." 

"Waal!  that  ain't  much  to  do,  nohow;"  re- 
plied the  doughty  Jack,  "to  aim  a  good  glass  of 
licker,  like  Squire  Somerton's  be.  So  I'll  allow, 
as  I  hain't  no  objection  to  tell  that  'ere  yam  fifty 
times  over,  stret  away,  cf  so  be  he'll  give  fifty 
drinks  to  hear  it. 

"Waal,  it's  some  fifteen  years  agone,  I  tuk 
poorly,  one  fall ;  and  all  the  winter  I  kept  steady 


ler  as  he  hired,  he  tuk  aioker,  and  there  wam't 
no  one  to  attend  to  the  dumb  kritters,  or  shake 
down  fodder  to  them,  or  give  them  water,  and 
they  suffered  tew  days  or  perhaps  three,  afore  I 
heerd  tell  on  it,  orfully.  Now,  I  alius  notioned 
dumb  kritters,  and  I  couldn't  /i-beor  to  see  them 
a-sufierin'  so,  and,  as  I  was  a-sayin*,  I  wanted 
somethin'  to  be  a-doin',  to  keep  up  my  own 
sperrits ;  so  I  tuk  to  the  dumb  kritters,  and  fed 
them  and  watered  them,  the  nicest  kind,  till  we 
made  land,  and  the  chaps  begin  to  come  round 
agen,  as  had  been  sick  all  the  hull  time,  as  we 
was  out  on  the  blue  water. 

"Waal!  after  a  fortnight  or  so,  we  dropped 
anchor  at  Kingston,  and  no  sooner  was  we  thar, 
than  the  raal  owner  of  the  horses  he  came  aboard, 
and  axed  to  see  his  stock  that  he  set  sich  store 
by ;  for  the  chap  as  I  thought  owned  them,  he 
wam't  the  raal  owner,  artcr  all,  but  only  a  super- 
cargo, kind  of.  Waal  I  the  captain,  he  interduced 
me  to  the  owner,  who  was  a  fust-chop  English 
merchant  chap  up  to  the  city,  as  had  sent  for 
these  kritters  for  his  own  ridin'  and  his  lady's — 
for  he  was  noo  married.     His  name  I  kind  of  dis- 


at  it  and  riglar,  sinkin'  and  sinkiu',  day  arteMpemember,  but  it  was  Henry  somethin'  or  other, 
day,  weaklier  and  weaklier,  poorlicr  and  poor^^i 


lier,  'till  I  wam't  nothing  much  more  nor  skin 
and  bone,  when  the  month  of  March  come  round ; 
and  the  doctors  they  all  swore  that  I'd  got  a  eon- 
aumption ;  and  so  I  had  got  a  consumption  of  every- 
thing except  victuals ;  and  them  I  couldn't  con- 
sume a  mite  on.  Waal!  some  of  my  folks  al- 
lowed, as  how,  maybe,  if  I'd  take  a  run  to  Ja- 
maiky,  or  some  other  of  the  West  Ingy  Islands, 
it  mought  be  as  the  consumption  would  leave  off" 
a  consumiu'  mc,  and  as  I'd  take  to  consumin' 
other  something.  So  I  allowed  to  go.  And  I  put 
for  Portland,  and  from  Portland  I  shipped  for 
Kingston,  in  Jamaiky,  in  the  good  brig  Ethan 
Allen,  loaded  with  staves  and  hoops  and  notions, 
and  a  smart  chance  of  Weatbersfield  onions,  and 
a  lot  of  Narraganset  pacers,  as  was  in  great  go, 
hi  them  times.  Waal !  we'd  a  pooty  bad  time,  any- 
how, and  there  was  a  deal  of  sea-sickness  among 
the  hands  on  boanl,  and,  ^<trange  as  it  may  seem  to 
jou,  I,  as  was  the  weakliest  and  poorest  looking, 
and  puniest  of  the  hull  set,  was  the  least  tuckered 
oat  by  the  sickness ;  and  when  none  of  the  rest, 
'zcepting  the  old  salts,  weren't  able  for  nothin* 
but  takin'  nips  of  brandy,  to  stop  the  retchings, 
and  layin'  about  the  decks,  like  Doolittlcs — though 
'Ky  he  don't  like  to  hear  about  that  family — I 
was  as  peart  and  as  spry  as  a  jay  bird,  and 
always  was  a  wnntin'  somethin'  to  be  doin'  like, 
to  while  away  the  time.  Waall  the  feller  as 
owned  the  pn«in'  horses,  he  tuk  sick,  and  the  fel- 


^<quire,  and  he  was  a  fine  man  anyways,  what- 
ever name  he  had.  Waal !  when  he  lamed  how 
his  kritters  had  suffered,  and  how  it  was  me  as 
had  'tended  to  'em  and  no  one  else,  and  how  if  it 
hadn  t  a-been  for  me  they'd  a-suffered  a  demed 
sight  wuss,  and  when  he  lamed  how  I  was  sick, 
he  had  me  right  stret  up  to  his  own  house,  and  a 
fine  time  I  had  on't,  I  tell  you. 

"  £f  I'd  ben  his  own  brother,  I  couldn't  hate 
been  a  bit  better  treated.  Waal  I  I  told  you  as 
my  friend, 'for  he  was  my  friend,  and  no  then  else, 
was  noo  married ;  and  his  wife,  she  was  from  the 
old  country,  tew,  acrost  the  water,  andliad  never 
been  in  the  West  Ingies,  till  she  come  out  some 
few  weeks,  or  so,  afore  I  landed  in  the  Island; 
she  was  about  the  pootiest  kritter  as  I  ever  laid 
eyes  upon,  tall  and  slender,  and  swayin'  about 
like  a  willow  tree  in  a  spring  breeze,  with  long 
light  hair  as  looked,  when  the  sun  touched  it, 
for  all  the  world  as  ef  it  was  wove  out  of  sun- 
beams, and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  heavens  the  sim 
shines  out  of — ^" 

"  Helloa !  Jack  I"  inteijaculated  *JSij^  at  hear- 
ing this  sudden  and  unusual  effusion  of  eloqueneo 
on  the  part  of  Jack  Hardyman. 

"  Whaf  s  the  go,  now  t"  exclaimed  that  genios, 
seemingly  quite  unaware  of  the  rhapsodical  oiaa- 
nation  of  his  genius,  whioh  had,  not  unnatural^, 
called  forth  so  much  wonder. 

"  Why  I  of  a  snre^,  master  Jack,"  Forwtor 
put  in  his  word,  « of  a  snrefy,  yoa  an  wudig 
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sulBloie^tly  poetioal,  to  "woke  'our  special'  admi" 
nUkmy  if  not  'wonder.'  " 

*<  Poetical  I  I  guess  you'd  a-been  poetical, 
teWi  ef  jou'd  seen  that  young  beauty,  for  beauty 
she  «7M,  ef  she  was  an  Englisher.  Poetical! 
.  hey  ?  Why,  the  was  all  poetry,  and  nothen  else, 
ftt  no  price !  not  a  bit  of  practical  ootility  about 
her.  That  'ere  gal,  now,  though  sho  could  play 
the  pianny,  and  the  what-my-call  as  King  David, 
he  used  to  play  upon  in  i/inroosalum.  AYhat  is*t, 
Frank?  say." 

"The  Jew*t  Harp,  I  belieY©;"  responded  our 
fat  friend,  before  Forester  could  reply,  "but 
wam't  it  in  the  Bible,  Mr.  Hardyman,  and  not 
in  y<Toosalum  ?"  and  he  attempted  a  most  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  Jack's  in-itself-sufficienUy- 
ludicrous  dialect. 

"  No !  it  war  iw^,"  replied  Hardyman,  authori- 
tatiTely,  and  a  little  surlily.  "  It  war  not,  leasts 
ways,  ef  it  war,  it  war  in  Jinroosalum  tew ;  for 
•Tcroosalum  it's  in  the  Bible,  anyways,  and  so's 
Dayid ;  and  I  don't  b'lieye  as  it  was  a  Jew's  harp, 
nuther,  as  King  Dayid  played,  only  I  kind  of 
disremember,  'xactly.  But  I  don't  b'lieve  it  war, 
no  how ;  for  'taint  likely,  as  him  what  killed  the 
great  Goliur,  and  what  the  Lord  ohuz  eout  to  bo 
the  king  and  cap'n  of  his  people,  should  'a  gone 
dancin'  through  the  streets  of  «/(;roosalum,  in  his 
ryal  gairments,  likely,  and  a  crown  of  goold 
upon  his  head,  with  all  his  priests  and  keounsel- 
lors  and  cap'ns,  and  all  his  mcn-o-war  follo^in' 
arter  him — I  never  could  come  at  it  rightly 
though,  how  them  men-o-war  went  through  the 
streets .  of  ./Vrusalum,  ef  they  was  anythin'  like 
the  North  Car'liny  as  I  see  downt'  York,  oncet — 
but  lettin'  that  a  be,  I  don't  b'lieve  as  King  David 
ever  danced  deown  them  streets,  or  up  to  the 
temple,  on  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  twanglin'  and 
janglin'  a  demod,  nasty,  little  bit  o'  crooked  iron 
atween  his  teeth,  like  a  dutty-nosed  little  young 
'an,  as  has  jest  got  his  fust  breeches  oil,  on  a 
malishy  trainin*  day." 

"  Why  Jack,  hcow  you  talk  ?  a  Jew's  harp  is 
mighty  pooty  music  neow,  I  consider ;  interposed 
Ky  Sly,  and  I  read  in  one  of  them  nice  books  as 
Frank  gave  me,  as  was  writ'  by  one  Cypress 
Joonior,  as  they  has  them  deown  t'  York,  quite 
big  like,  and  plays  on  them  in  the  meotin' 
huzes." 

"  Waal !  'Tis  pooty  music,  I  allow,"  replied 
Jack,  but  I  don^t  b'lieve  as  King  David  played 
them  in  Jinroosalum,  and  I  know  as  my  Arend, 
the  fust  chop  English  merchant's  wife  didn't  play 
on  them  in  Jamaikey;  and  that's  more  to  the 
pint.  But  whatever  that  ere  what  d'my  call  urn 
WM,  she  played  on't  first  rate ;  and  it  didn't  go 
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into  her  pooty  little  mouth  at  all,  not  a  mite  of 
it ;  but  she  did  it  with  her  fingers,  and,  I  tell  you, 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  her  soople  figger  a  bendin' 
and  a  wavin'  over  it,  and  her  pooty  reound  white 
arms  a  windin'  over  the  chords,  and  the  singin' 
moro  like  a  mockin'  bird  than  a  human  kritter. 
I  liked  to  looked  at  it,  and  hear  it,  neow,  I  tell 
you.  I  did,  by  Jolly  I  But  as  I  said  afore,  it  wam't 
of  the  least  mite  of  practical  ootility,  and  she 
wam't  herself,  nother  I  That  gal,  neow,  could'nt 
a  cooked  an  Injun  puddin',  or  tossed  a  dozen  of 
griddle  cakes,  or  peeled  a  peck  of  onions,  no 
more  nor  I  couldn't  have  played  and  singed  like 
she  did.  But  she  was  the  kindest,  tcndercst, 
softed-heartedest  kritter,  as  ever  I  see  or  hocrd 
tell.  on.  She  couldn't  a-bear  that  any  of  them 
lazin,  moopin'  niggers,  as  there  was  hundreds  of 
all  over,  not  in  the  plantations  only  and  the 
farms,  but  in  the  houses  and  the  chambers,  of  all 
kinds  and  colors,  should  get  a  hidin',  howsoever 
much  they  deserved  it.  And  she  was  alius  a 
making  teeny-weeny  little  night  caps  and  flannel 
shirts,  and  I  d'know  what  all,  for  the  nigger 
babbies ;  and  coddlin'  the  old  nigger  women  as 
looked  more  like  old  gray  'Ranootan^,  sich  ft  old 
Bamum  shewed  one  of  'um  deown  to  'York,  and 
made  all  them  derned  fools  of  Yorkers  b'lieve  to 
be  Jyce  Heth. 

"Waall  I  was  a  sayin'  how  this  hansome 
wife  of  my  merchant  friend  at  Jamaikey  was 
constantly  tormentin'  herself,  the  wurst  kind,^ 
con^amin'  the  sufferin's  of  the  darkies,  as  was'nt 
sufferin'  nohow ;  least  ways  of  eatin'  and  drinkin' 
and  snoozin'  in  the  sun,  and  growin's  fat  as 
butter  and  'a  slick  's  palm  ile  beant  sufiferin,  then 
them  niggers  they  wam't  sufferers  in  no  sense  of 
the  word.  Waal  I  among  other  things,  as  kind 
of  exercised  her  mind,  one  was  a  seeing  the  big, 
black,  hulkin'  niggers  a  carryin  their  loads  on 
top  of  their  heads.  And  *  Oh !  my !  Mr.  Hardy- 
man,' says  she,  *•  how  truly  orful  it  is  to  see 
them  poor  unfort'nit  kritters  a  totin'  everythin', 
in  natur  and  out  of  natur',  on  their  heads!' 
Waal !  it  wasn't  the  least  mite  of  use  in  my  life, 
my  tellin'  of  her  not  to  be  a  frettin  herself  about 
no  sich  nonsense  as  that  'ere,  for  why  everybody 
knowed,  as  knowed  anythink  at  all,  that  a  nig- 
ger's head  was  jest  the  hardest  part  of  his  hull 
body,  and  the  safest  part  to  hit  him  on  with  an 
axe  handle,  as  Mister  Draw  recommends,  if  so  be 
as  you  don't  want  to  hurt  him ;  if  you  do,  it's 
jest  as  well  to  hit  somewhere's  elst  And  that 
if  they  carried  them  on  their  backs,  or  anywheres 
elst  'xoeptin  on  their  heads,  they  might  likely 
chafe  their  black  hides,  and  do  themselves  some 
small  sort  of  mischief— but  that  a  full-blood 
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African  can  batt  his  head  right  up  agin  a  three 
foot  stun  wall,  and  atvreen  the  scull  bone  that's 
as  thick  as  a  Rhinoceroses  and  the  wool  that's  as 
solid  as  a  hair  mattress,  he  couldn't  hurt  his- 
self,  if  he  tried  it  on — and  that's  what  I  niyer 
heard  tell  of  a  nigger's  doin*  yet.  No  I  it  wer* 
none  of  it  no  use,  not  a  mite.  It  was — '0  my ! 
Mr.  Ilardyman!  0  Lud!  what  a  heard-harted, 
cru'l  man  jou  do  be !  Why  you  talks  as  all 
one's  of  them  unfot*nit  kritters  wamH  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  we  be !' 

"Waal!  and  I  jist  allow  they  am't  neither. 
My  flesh  is  white  flesh  anyhow — not  a  darned  bit 
elst,  jist  as  good  as  the  King  of  England's,  for 
there  teas  a  kin^  in  England  in  them  days,  and 
my  blood's  as  red  blood  as  runs  in  any  lorcTs 
reins,  not  a  black  drop  in  the  hull  mixter,  for  I'd 
hare  you  to  know  my  pooty  mistress — for  she 
was  sweet  pooty,  I  tell  you — that  we  free  native 
'Mericans,  ain't  niggers  noheow  you  can  fix  it, 
nor  injunns  nothcr — but  jest 's   white    as    the 
whitest  folks  you  see  in  Great  Britain,  though 
why,  in  thunder  I  they  call  it  ffrcatf  when  it  ain't 
altotather.  to  take  the  hull  on  the  three  king- 
doms in  wun,  no  bigger  than  three  mod'rate 
sized  states,  I  never  could  tell.     Then  she  laffed, 
ever  so  merry,  and  with  sich  a  sweet  look  in  her 
face,  and  sich  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  pretty 
vows — *and  she  knowed  that,'  she  said,  *very 
well,  she  wasn't  not  so  ign'rant  as  that,  she 
knowed  very  well  'at  from  the  very  first  day's  we 
landed  on  the  Plymouth  Rock  we  showed  how 
much  we  thought  on  our  white  blood,  and  what 
.  a  valley  we  set  on  it,  when  we  wouldn't  have  no 
red  skins  about  us  no  how,  but  jest  killed  the 
varmints  off,  as  they  desarved,  and  tuk  their 
huntin'  grounds  to  raise  com  and  punkins  on, 
and  wam't  that  right  surely  ? — all  for  the  good 
of  the  hull  world  and  "  the  rest  of  mankind,"  as 
Gin'ral  Taylor  said,  and  for  the  interests  of 
civilization,  not  by  no  sort  of  keount  for  our 
own  interests — and  how  we'd  proved  what  we 
thought  on  the  niggers,  secin'   that  we  made 
slaves  on  em  all,  and  kept  them  alius  a  totln' 
burthens,  as  was  fitter  for  an  elephant  or  a 
camd's  back,  than  from  a  man's  head,  on  top  of 
their  wool !'    And  that  riled  me  somej  and  I  up 
and  tolled  her  that  it  wam't  no  'Merican  fashion, 
no  how,  to  make  niggers  tote  burthens  on  their 
wool,  but  a  West  Xngy  fashion  altogether,  and 
that  a  Noo  Jarsey  half  I>utoh  nigger,  much  less 
a  Varmont  or  a  Noo  York  nigger  would  despise 
to  to.te  anythin*  on  his  wool)  if  it  was  heavier 
least-ways  than  an  old  wool  hat.     'Why!  dew 
tell,*  says  she,  'Mr.  Hardyman.    Whylauk  a 
massy  loves !    How  dew  they  tote  their  burthona 


in  'Meriky'     «They  don't  tote  them   anyways,' 
says  I,  pretendin'  to  be  quite  riled  still.     « VThy 
you  doesn't  go  for  to  suppose  that  we'd  be  so 
barbarious  in  'Meriky,  as  to  make  thorn  poor, 
unfort'nit,  misguided  kritters  tote  their  burthens. 
No !  marm !    In  'Meriky,  they  wheels  them  in 
first-rate  white  oak,  republican  wheelbarrows — 
what  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  Marm  /'     « Wheelbar- 
rers !'  cries  she,  clappin  her  little  white  hands — 
*  Oh  !  how  delicious,  and  how  stupid  of  me  never 
to  think  on  wheelbarrers.     Oh  I  dear  me !     I'm 
so  glad,  so  glad,  them  poor  critters  shan't  never 
tote  no  more  things  on  their  headp,  on  our  place, 
sure's    my  name's  'Marianne* — and  her    name 
wae  Marianne,  tew ;  but  the  niggers  did  carry 
suthin'  on  their  heads,  on  that  place,  tew,  and  a 
mighty  cur'ous  lookin*  sight  it  was.     *  I'll  nm 
and   tell   Henry,*   says  she,    'and  Henry  must 
import  wheelbarrers,   torights,   for,   now    as   I 
knows  on  it,  I  never  could  be  answ'rable  for  the 
crulty  of  letting  them  onhappy  humans  be  totin' 
things  on  their  heads,  no  more,  all's  wun  as  if 
they  was  raal  beasts  of  burthen.     And  where 
can  Henry  import  wheelbarrers  from,*  says  she, 
'  Mr.  Hardyman  ?  for  now  's  I  knows  on't,  I  can 
never  rest  day  nor  night,  ontil  its  done,  and  the 
miseries  of  them  mis'rable' kritters  is  put  an  end 
tew.' 

"Waal,  I  tolled  her,  as  wheelbarreni  was 
pooty  plenty  in  Portland,  and  I  didn't  misdoubt 
much,  as  ef  so  be,  her  man  war  to  tell  our  cap'n, 
the  cap'n  of  the  old  Bthan  Allen,  to  get  him  a 
lot,  he'd  do  it  as  slick  as  grease,  and  I  guessed 
tew,  as  ef  he'd  be  wantin'  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand, takin'  them  hullsale  like,  they'd  come 
pooty  cheap. 

"  Waal !  to  make  a  long  stdry  short,  that  'ere 
gal  never  quit  tormentin'  her  man,  day  nor  ni^t, 
leastways  I  knows  she  didn't  dayty  and  I  allow 
she  didn't  nights  either,  for  he  looked  kind  of 
pale  and  peaky,  tell  he  promised  her  he'd  send 
for  them  ere  plagued  wheelbarrers,  and  send  for 
*em  he  did,  tow;  for  he  couldn*t  deny, her  no- 
then*,  though  he  said  it  was  all  nometut,  and  it 
was  all  nonsense,  tew;  but  I  d'know  as  I'd  a 
beii  much  better  able  to  refase  her,  than  he  war. 
"Waal !  arter  a  while  the  old  brig  she  sailed 
back  for  Portland,  but  I  kind  of  con^ ated  that» 
between  the  fine  climate  and  the  good  livin',  first 
r&te  eatin*  and  drinkin*  it  was  I  tell  you,  I  was  a 
gninin'  on  the  eoiisumption.  So  I  allowed  Fd 
hold  over  till  the  next  trip,  and  the  oap'n  he  wis 
charged  to  buy,  or  to  have  made,  ef  he  couldn't 
find  *em  ready  made,  one  hundred  wheelbarren, 
that  the  mis'rable  darkies,  big,  fat,  •ily,  laflbif» 
merry  critters,  that  knowed  no   more   abMut 
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mis'ry  than  a  Jew  docs  abeoat  pork,  mightn't 
tote  no  more  loads  on  top  of  their  heads,  and  to 
bring  them  over,  when  he  come  back,  on  the 
next  vy'ge. 

'^Waal!  *twas  abeout  tew  months  as  the  old 
brig  was  gone,  and  fine  times  I  had,  I  tell  you ! 
The  cane  harvest  came,  and  the  only  co7»sump- 
tion  I  had  arter  that,  was  a  consumption  of  cane 
juice,  and  that's  a  darned  sight  sweeter  and 
more  fattcnin'  tew  nor  molasses,  and  of  good  old 
Jamaiky  sporrits.  And  I  kinder  improved  daily 
and  my  cough  left  me,  and  I  grew  most  as  fat 
and  lazy,  and  I  d'know  ef  I  didu*t  grow  more  tly 
than  them  miserable  niggers. 

*<  Waal !  arter  a  time,  the  Ethan  Allen  she  got 
Imck,  and  noos  come  as  the  wheelbarrers  was 
thar,  and  as  they'd  be  ready  for  delivery  next 
artemoon.  So  the  mistress  she  was  tickled  as 
any  thin'  could  be,  you'd  better  believe;  and 
everything  was  all  right,  and  it  was  nothen*  else, 
but  it  war  so  smart  of  Mister  Ilardyman  to  think 
on  them  wheelbarrers,  and  so  kind  of  Henry  to 
git  them  wheelbarrers,  and  so  happy  as  them 
mis'rable  niggers  'ud  be,  when  they'd  get  them 
nice  noo  wheelbarrers  to  roll  afore  them.  Waal ! 
we  was  sittin'  on  the  piazza,  in  front  of  the  hus, 
drinldn'  cold  shrub  and  water,  and  most  oncom- 
mon  good  drinkin'  it  is,  I  tell  yew,  if  yew  don't 
know  it  without  tellin' ;  and  smokin'  best  Havana 
plantashun  cegars,  and  the  lady  she  was  a-bend- 
in*  over  her  Jew's  harp,  ef  so  be  it  be  a  Jew's 
harp,  with  her  pretty  delicate  figger  and  white 
arms  twanglin'  the  strings  along  side  on  us ;  and 
the  niggers  they'd  been  sent  down  to  the  dock, 
with  one  of  the  black  imdor  overseers,  to  bring 
up  the  wheelbarrers.  When  soddently,  jest  as  I 
turned  to  set  down  my  glass  on  the  table,  what 
d'ye  think  I  see,  but  them  hondred  mis'rable 
niggers  a-marohin'  up,  all  in  single  file,  each  one 
on  *em  with  his  arms  stuck  akimbo  in  his  sides, 
and  a  bran  noo  wheelbarrer  balanced  on  top  of 
his  wool. 

***Luk'e  here,*  says  I,  *  mistress  what-my- 
call-ye,  here  cum  them  mis'rable  niggers,  and 
you  may  jest  skin  me,  ef  they  isn't  a-totin'  their 
burthens  on  top  of  their  wool,  jest  all's  one's  ef 
they  hadn't  got  them  fust-rate,  Portland,  white- 
oak,  rfpublican  wheelbarrers  !* 

'*Waal  I  she  gave  one  look  down  the  street, 
as  them  niggers  came  up,  singin'  some  of  their 
merriest  kind  of  nSgger  tunes,  laughing  and 
Tollickin*  along,  each  one  of  them  with  a  wheel- 
barrer on  top  of  his  head,  jest  for  all  the  world 
as  if  that  was  the  nat'rallest  place  onder  heaven 
whar  to  put  it — then  she  gave  mt  one  other  look, 
and  sich  a  look  I  never  got  from  that  gal,  afore 


nor  after,  and  then,  when  her  husband  and  I 
busted  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  that  one 
might  a-heerd  a  mile  o£f,  and  when  all  them  hon- 
dred niggers,  as  had  jest  eome  into  heerin', 
hooted  out  into  a  roar  tew,  like  the  brayin'  of 
ten  thousand  jackasses,  not  that  they  knowed 
what  wo  was  a  langhin'  at,  but  jest  for  sympathy 
and  fun,  and  for  the  love  of  heerin'  their  own 
noise — she  busted  out  a  cryin'  and  cut  stick  up 
stairs  into  her  own  chamber,  and  slammed  the 
door  arter  her  like  wiukins'.  I  was  thar,  tew 
months  arterward,  but  darn  the  word  did  I  ever 
dare  say  about  the  mis'rable  niggers  or  the 
wheelbarrers.  The  wheelbarrers  they  was  all 
paid  for  and  burnt  up  right  stret  away,  that 
same  night ;  and  it's  to  the  best  of  my  b'lief  that 
if  they're  both  on  'em  yet  livin',  as  I  trust  they 
be,  and  as  happy  as  they  desarve  to  be,  arter 
their  goodness  to  a  poor  humless  Yankee  stranger 
as  hadn't  no  claim  on  'em,  her  husband  hasn't 
yet  dared  to  let  slip  the  word  wheelbarrer  from 
that  very  day  to  this.  And  that's  the  last  I 
heerd  on  it,  and  it's  every  word  true's  holy 
acripter." 

Great  applause  greeted  Jack  Hardyman's 
story,  the  merit  of  which,  by  the  way,  consisting 
perhaps  even  more  of  the  manner  than  of  the 
matter,  shows  but  fkiutly  on  paper,  in  comparison 
to  the  efi^ect  it  produced,  as  delivered  in  Jack's 
quaint  vocabulary,  queer,  half  Yankee  accent, 
and  with  the  dry  wit,  which  was  conspicuous  in 
his  character.  The  dram  could  not  be  denied, 
and  was  admitted  at  all  hands  to  be  well  earned; 
and,  that  discussed,  two  or  three  pipes  more 
were  smoked,  the  coffee-kettle  was  emptied,  re- 
plenished and  hung  over  the  fire,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  warm  mouthful  before  starting 
after  the  giant  cariboo,  which  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  do,  in  no  less  than  four  distinct 
companies,  before  the  paling  of  the  earliest  east 

This  done,  and  all  their  arrangements  folly 
made,  it  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Jothe 
to  maintain  a  roaring  fire  all  the  night  through, 
to  look  well  to  the  coffee-kettie,  and,  above  aU 
things,  to  refrain,  if  he  erred  in  all  else,  from 
feeding  the  dogs,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  do,  to  ex- 
cess, during  the  night,  whenever  he  was  on 
watch.  'Ey  Sly's  horologe  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  with  strict  injunctions  that  the  whole  party 
should  be  aroused  and  afoot,  at  the  latest,  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  pain,  as  Tom 
seriously  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  mind, 
of  some  considerable  pestigation  of  his  shins 
with  axe  handles,  to  which  avrfhl  menaces,  de* 
livered  in  Tom's  gruffest  tone,  and  with  the  most 
solemn  bend  of  his  shaggy  brows,  Jothe,  who  did 
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not  ia  the  least  know  his  man,  but  onljperceiyed 
that  he  was  *a  orfal  big-boned  massa,*  as  he 
afterward    made    it   known,    confidentially,   to 
Frank,  who  was  especially  in  his  good  graces, 
'*  and  about  de  cruellest  torkin'  ole  man,  dis  nig- 
ger eber  did  hear  tork.     Why,  lorra  a  gorra, 
Massa  Foresta,  he  think  no  more,  to  hear  'um 
tork,  a  mashin'  up  !a  ole  brack  man's  shins  wid 
de  ax  handle,  nor  I'd  tink  a  killin'  a  ole  coon  or 
a  pofsum  in  de  moonlight.     Tcrr'ble  ferse  ole 
massa  he  1     Dis  nigga  take  care  not  'fend  him 
no  how.     Gorra  a  mighty,  he  tork  make  ole 
brack  man  tremble  like  de  leaf.     Why,  massa 
Foresta,  he  gwang  to  shoot  both  'Siah  Foster's 
niggas,  an'  he  own  Black  Jake,  stun  dead,  'cos 
they  afeerd  to  paddle  up  to  fire  on  ole  I^jun 
point  where  dey  say  de  Yankees  kill  a  French 
Iigans,   many    years    agone.      Mighty   stoopid 
niggas,  fool  niggas,  them  of  'Siah's,  and  Brack 
Jake,  I  tink,  not  so  berry  much  betta ;  to  take 
ole  oncle  Jothe  for  de  spook.     Not  look  bery  much 
like  spook,  you  'llow  dat,  mass'  Forester,  but 
not  deserre  to  shoot  'um  stun  dead  for  be  leetle 
piece  stoopid  and  skeery.     Mose  brack  mans 
ekeery  sometime  or  other,  sartain,  be  bery  feard 
of  spooks.     Sartain,  ef  mass'  Tom  Draw  shoot 
ebery  color'  pusson  he  find  feared  of  spooks, 
mass'  Draw  hadn't  need  come  out,  hereaway, 
into  de  woods  to  get  shootin',  he  find  plenty  to 
shoot  at,  arout  his  leayin'  old  Orange  county  he 
80  fond  talk  about" 

At  the  time,  howeyer,  he  prudently  contented 
himself  with  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  and  re- 
cording a  TOW  in  the  depth  of  his  bosom,  that  he 
would  neither  feed  the  dogs  nor  be  caught  napping 
eren  for  a  moment's  space,  nor  be  guilty  of  any 
possible  delinquency,  which  should  have  weight  to 
call  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  that 
*♦  terr'ble  ferse  ole  man." 

Human  resoWes,  however,  are  weak,  human 
temptations  strong;  and  although,  for  some 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  hunters  retired  to 
their  warm  blankets  and  cozy  beds  of  hemlock 
tips,  Jothe  persevered  manfully  in  his  design, 
ftnd  might  have  been  seen  heaping  fresh  logs  on 
the  roaring  watch-fire,  at  every  successive  half 
hour,  and  only  withdrawing  occasionally  to  the 
smaller  beacon,  which  his  compatriots  had  kin- 
dled at  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  solace  his  in- 
ward man  with  a  share  of  the  fust  best  cider 
sperrits,  which  'Siah  Foster's  negroes  had,  in 
reality,  had  the  address  to  abstract  from  Tom 
Draw's  demijohn,  and  to  conceal  about  their  per- 
sons in  their  gourd  bottles.  At  length  the  watch 
proved  too  long  and  the  spirits  too  strong  for 
him.    The  yah^ah-ya-aht  of  the  mirthful  dar- 


kies, first,  became  fewer  and  farther  between, 
then  sank  all  together  into  silence ;  and,  within* 
half  an  hour  after  the  contents  of  the  last  gourd 
were  utterly  exhausted,  Jothe  with  his  brother 
darkies,  was  fast  asleep  beyond  the  possibility 
of  any  one  of  the  number  being  awakened  by  any 
less  marked  occurrence  than  the  roasting  of  any 
one  of  their  feet,  which  according  to  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  their  people  they  had  thruet 
almost  into  contact  with  the  hot  coals,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  smell  of  the  burning  should 
arouse  his  fellows. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  Jothe's  wool,  for, 
although  his  shins,  had  he  but  known  it,  were 
safe  enough  from  all  assaults  of  Tom's  axe  han- 
dle, his  topknot  might  have  chanced  to  undergo 
a  tweak  or  two,  had  the  party  overslept  them- 
selves and  so  lost  the  cariboo  through  his  negli- 
gence. Frank  Forester,  who  was  at  no  time  a 
very  heavy  sleeper,  especially  when  there  was 
sport  on  the  wind,  woke  of  his  own  accord  about 
two  hours  after  the  fire  had  been  last  replenished, 
and  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  indicated  for  the  reveilU. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  replenish  the  fire,  be 
next  crawled  softly  down  to  a  sufficient  proximity 
for  his  purpose,  to  the  negro  fire,  ensconsed  him- 
self behind  a  great  granite  boulder,  within  six 
feet  of  Jothe's  head,  and  commenced  a  low, 
modulated  howl,  gradually  swelling  and  increas- 
ing in  volume,  until  he  calculated,  that  without 
arousing  his  own  comrades,  it  would  surely  suf- 
fice to  start  the  truant  darkies.  For  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  in  doubt  whether  his  artifice  would 
succeed ;  but,  before  long,  he  saw  first  one  and 
then  another  black  form  move  and  roll  over  un- 
easily— then  one  and  another  hand  scratch  its 
owner's  or  some  other  woolly  poll,  and  at  length, 
two  or  three  black  heads  arise  simultaneously, 
listen  for  a  moment,  and  then  dive  frantically 
under  the  blankets  which  partially  enshrouded 
them,  as  that  doleful  howl  waxed  louder,  nearer 
and  more  doleful. 

"  Wurra  dat?"  shouted  old  Jothe,  at  last»  un- 
able to  control  himself  any  longer,  and  hoping, 
probably  to  drown  his  own  terrors  by  his  own 
noise.  <*  Wurra  makee  dat  noise,  dar?  Wurra 
you  do  dat  fur,  you  brack,  nigga,  rascal  you  V 
partially  suspecting  some  of  his  own  friends. 

But  thereupon  Frank  swelled  his.  howl  into 
such  a  hideous  eldrich  screech,  that  trusting  no 
longer  to  the  safeguard  of  their  blankets,  they 
sprang  to  their  legs,  and  broke  for  the  camp, 
fancying  that  the  presence  of  the  white  men  could 
protect  them  even  from  the  powers  of  the  other 
world. 
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**Gorra  save  us,  it  is  do  debil !  it  is  de  debill 
in  right  airuest!'*  exclaimed  old  Jothe,  to  whose 
feet  the  extremity  of  terror  had  actually  lent 
wings.  **  De  ebil  one,  he  be  among  among  us, 
Mass  Draw  I" 

But  at  this  instant^  Frank  put  the  iyory  mouth- 
piece of  his  key-bugle  to  his  lips  and  wound 
the  long  well-known  blast  of  the  reveille,  till 
rock,  wood,  and  hill  sent  back  the  keen  clangor, 
and  the  roar  of  the  falls  itself  was  for  the  mo- 
ment overpowered  and  unheard  among  the  shriller 
cadences. 

The  heart  of  the  mytitery  was  plucked  out, 
but  while  the  whole  alarum  was  ascribed,  as 
usual,  to  Frank's  deviltry,  and  when  old  Jutho, 
ignorant  how  far  his  own  delinquoucy  was  known 
or  suspected,  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  a 
"mighty  oncomfortablo  way  Massa  Frank  had  of 
bkcerin'  pussous  in  a  mornin',  and  niought  be 
'twam't  demoro  'spcctful  way  of  retumin'  thauks 
arter  de  perils  ob  de  night  were  ober.''  Forester 
very  briefly  shut  him  up  by  inquiring,  in  a  whis- 
per, whether  he  thought  it  would  be  much  more 
comfortable,  to  a  brack  man,  to  be  dancing  about 
alternately  on  either  leg,  while  the  other  was  un- 
dergoing the  dreaded  process  of  mashing  by  "de 
terrible  forse  ole  man's  ax-handle;"  and  then 
suggested  an  inquiry,  whether  there  might  not 
possibly  be  an  escape  "from  de  perils  ob  de 
morning,"  for  which  it  was  quite  as  good  to  ren- 
der up  thanks,  as  there  was  in  that  from  the 
perils  of  the  night. 

After  this,  Uncle  Jothe  proceeded  in  profound 
silence  to  hand  round  the  boiling  coffee,  the  crust 
of  bread  which,  with  the  bit  of  salt  pork  toasted 
in  the  blaze,  was  all  the  morning  meal  for  which 
they  ^intended  to  tarry,  and  the  chaste,  which  the 
close,  misty,  damp  descending  fog  rendered  per- 
missible, even  in  Frank's  category,  as  strictly  a 
preventive ;  and  within  half  an  hour  the  whole 
party  were  afloat  and  under  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jack  llardymau,  .\lf  Armiger,  and  Juthe, 
who  remained  bchiud,  the  latter  to  perform  the 
part  of  camp-keeper,  the  two  former  to  get  on 
foot,  when  the  sun  should  be  three  hours  high,  or 
about  five  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  boats, 
and  to  strike  with  the  deer-hounds  through  the 
forest,  directly  to  the  marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rattling  brook,  in  order  to  start  the  cariboo  from 
his  lair,  and  either  secure  him  by  a  happy  shot 
themselves,  or  drive  him  out  across  the  lake  to- 
ward Big  Maple  Island,  where  the  others  would 
lie  in  wait,  to  intercept  him. 


Of  the  rest,  'Ky  Sly  and  Fred  Somerton  led  the 
way,  pulling  two  pair  of  sculls  in  the  light  skiff, 
Tom  closely  following  them,  «o/t»,  in  regard  of 
sportsmen,  but  strongly  manned  with  bis  three 
darkies,  in  his  long  canoe.  These,  it  had  been 
arranged,  were  to  sweep  across  the  lake  for  the 
farther  side  of  the  island,  along  the  outer  shore 
of  which  *Ky  was  to  creep  until  he  should  reach 
the  swampy  brake  at  the  north-eastern  end, 
leaving  Tom  and  his  dusky  band  to  guard  the 
south-western  point.  Frank,  on  reaching  the 
embouchure  of  the  lake,  was  instructed  to  paddle 
silently  in  shore  up  to  the  marsh,  in  which  the 
cariboo  was  suppo^jcd  to  lie,  and  there  to  com- 
municate with  Alf  Armiger  and  Jack,  and  to  take 
counsel  of  circumstances,  trusting  to  good  skill 
and  to  good  fortune. 

The  others  started  first,  but  Frank,  as  having 
less  distance  to  paddlo,  tarried  awhile  by  the  fire 
to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  well  was  it  for  him  that 
he  did  so ;  for,  before  the  sound  of  their  paddles 
was  lost  in  the  distance,  the  mist  grew  thicker, 
changed  into  a  di'izzle,  and  it  soon  began  to  rain 
heavily. 

"  All  now  depends,"  said  he,  "  on  how  the  wind 
comes  out  when  the  rain  and  fog  lift,  which  they 
will  do  soon  after  sunrise.  You  will  have  to  look 
sharp.  Jack,  it's  a  chance  if  it  don't  change." 

"£f  itdo,  it'll  be  to  the  south-westward,  and 
that  wont  hui't  us  none,"  replied  that  worthy. 

"  Well  I  it  wont,"  returned  Frank;  "  and  pow 
I'll  be  going,  but  first  I'll  guard  myself  some- 
what against  the  weather,"  and,  with  the  word, 
he  thrust  a  change  of  clothes  into  his  oil-skin 
knupsack,  covered  his  rifle  with  a  casing  of  the 
same  material,  donned  a  Macintosh  overcoat 
and  souwcstcr,  and  entering  his  canoe,  paddled 
away  cheerily  and  comfortably,  while  his  unfor- 
tunate friend>(,  scarcely  a  mile  a  head  of  him, 
were  shivering  and  grumbling,  and  one  of  them 
at  least,  indulging  in  no  measured  terms,  equally 
at  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  shiftlessness  of  his  niggers, 
among  the  chill  mist- wreaths  and  falling  torrents, 
which  soon  lashed  the  river  into  a  surface  of 
dancing  foam  and  bubbles,  and  thoroughly  drench- 
ed the  iinfortunates,  who  dared  not  provoke  the 
scornful  objurgations  of  their  comrades,  however 
much  they  might  in  truth  desire  it,  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  much  miscalled  sport,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  creature  comforts  and  the  cozy  camp- 
fire. 


SOLOMON    DE    CAUS. 


[SXS  XHG&AiriNO.] 


OiTR  engraying  of  this  personage,  with  his  head 
in  the  bars  of  the  Bicetre  prison,  represents  one 
of  the  French  traditions  of  science.  This  Solo- 
mon was  a  wise  man  at  first  and  in  the  end — if 
we  belieye  the  aforesaid  tradition — was  looked 
upon  as  a  fool — like  the  greater  Solomon  before 
him.  The  French  sage  lived  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  having  ob- 
served the  powers  of  steam,  and  pondered  on 
them,  in  connection  with  mechanism,  he  was 
very  earnest  in  his  attempts  to  demonstrate  what , 
he  knew,  and  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  no- 
tice of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  famous  minister 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  The  tradition  is  that 
he  went  besieging,  and  beseeching,  and  worrying 
that  statesman  so  pertinaciously,  that  he  was 
voted  out  of  his  senses  with  his  hot  water,  his 
pistons,  cranks,  wheels,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
taken  and  put,  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  into  the 
lunatic  asylum,  where  they  kept  him  for  some 
years.  The  painter  intended  to  represent  him  at 
the  moment  when  Marian  de  Lorme,  the  celebra- 
ted courtezan,  goes,  in  company  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  to  see  that  place — according 
to  a  letter  purporting  to  hav«  been  written  to  a 
ftriend  by  that  lady,  giving  an  account  of  the  in- 
cident. Solomon  sees  the  strangers,  comes  to 
the  gating  of  his  cell,  and  makes  a  vehement 
protest  against  the  stupidity  and  injustice  of 
what  Micawber  calls  "his  fellow-man" — using, 
in  fact,  the  language  of  Paul,  and  telling  them 
he  was  not  mad.  All  this  has  a  melo-dramatic 
•ir,  suited  to  the  effective  genius  of  the  French 
people,  and  flattering  to  their  pride  of  scientific 
discovery.  For,  this  Marquis  of  Worcester  was 
the  man  who,  in  his  "Scantlings  of  Invention," 
published  several  years  subsequently,  is  consi- 
dered to  have  made  the  most  significant  procla- 
mation of  the  steam  discovery  before  the  times 
of  Fulton  and  Watt.  In  our  English  histories  of 
the  invention,  Solomon's  name  is  hardly  men- 
tioned, and  thil  slurring  over  must  have  appeared 
Tery  unfair  to  the  French.  In  the  picture  of  M. 
Lecurieux  he  is  brought  into  favorable  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  English  steam-theorist — favorable, 
that  is,  as  respects  the  pride  of  his  country ;  for 
the  aspect  of  the  poor  fellow  himself,  or  of  his 
affairs,  does  not  look  very  favorable  under  the 
circumstances.  So  mudh  for  poetical  or  pictorial 
justice. 

But,  after  all,  it  has  been  shown  and  known 
that  De  Cans  was  not  put  into  prison ;  and  there- 
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fore,  the  interview  did  not  take  place.  But  what 
of  that  ?  Do  you  think  one  need  swefir  to  the 
truth  of  a  picture,  any  more  than  that  of  a  song  ? 
8e  non  e  vero^  e  ben  irovato :  if  it  Ls  not  true,  it  is 
to  the  purpose.  If  the  Niebuhrs  and  Gradgrinds 
and  other  stricklers  for  facts,  will  not  allow  th 
to  take  it  for  authentic,  why,  let  us  take  it  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation— as  representing  the  fate  of  the  gene- 
rality of  discovers  and  innovators. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  those  men 
who  set  about  getting  up  the  steam,  in  an  un- 
precedented way,  have  been  snubbed,  ill-treated, 
and  shut  up,  as  we  know  from  the  biographies 
of  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Bruno,  Roger  Bacon, 
Galileo,  and  a  crowd  of  others.  Human  nature 
in  general  is  a  largo  bundle  of  habits,  loves  what 
it  is  accustomed  to,  and  dislikes  all  untried  va- 
riety of  being. 

Our  own  Fulton  found  this.  Though  he  only 
worked  on  a  demonstrated  and  recognized  fact 
of  science,  the  people  did  not  believe  in  him. 
When  he  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy  and 
talked  of  sending  gi*eat  ships  across  the  oceans 
of  the  world  by  steam  and  driving  huge  cars  on 
land  by  the  same,  steady-going  practical  men 
smiled  at  his  enthusiasms,  refusing  to  be  taken 
in.  They  were  up  to  that  sort  of  thing — they 
were  "rough  and  tough  J.  Bs."  Away  to  Eu- 
rope, therefore,  wandered  the  theorist — the  Pil- 
grim of  the  Piston — so  to  speak.  He  was  in 
France  at  the  close  of  the  consulate,  and  laid  his 
hot-water  schemes  before  the  sallow  First  Consul 
himself.  Tho  latter  affected  science,  while  his 
thoughts  ran  on  war.  But  he  grew  tired  of  Ful- 
ton's importunity,  and  once,  when  the  rapor- 
maker  was  coming  again,  cried  out'  in  vexation : 
"Will  no  one  rid  mo  of  this  American  fool?" 
They  all  then  said  the  man  of  steam  was  de- 
menti t — out  of  his  senses — a  lunatic.  We  don't 
say  Bonaparte  put  Fulton  into  an  asylum ;  we 
have  not  heard  of  it.  Wo  are  not  sure,  however, 
that,  200  years  hence,  such  will  not  be  one  of 
the  traditions  of  science;  and  some  artist  will 
make  a  picture  on  the  subject  There  will  be 
the  First  Consul  and  Josephine,  in  the  centre, 
and  Fultf^  peeping  through  a  grate,  holding  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  one  hand,  a  steamer-model 
in  another,  and'singing  Yankee  Doodle  in  a  fierce 
ft*agmentary  manner.  Well,  Fulton  went  away 
from  France  and  applied  to  John  Bull.  As  it 
was  war  time,  the  latter  gave  him  something  to 
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do  in  the  way  of  blowing-up ;  and  he  managed 
to  destroy  some  French  ships  in  the  channel,  with 
his  detonating  machinery.  At  last,  to  get  rid  of 
him,  the  English  ministers  gaye  him  a  sum  of 
money ;  whereupon  he  came  home  and  began  to 
put  his  crotchets  in  execution,  pretty  much  at  his 
own  expense.  He  got  up  the  <*  Clermont*'  on 
the  riyer  Hudson,  where  he  found  th«  genuine 
descendants  of  Wouter  Van  T wilier,  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  twiffling  sagacioiuly  round  his 
work.     The  world  knows  the  rest : 

Caetera  norunt 
£t  Tagiis  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes ! 

Thou  we  have  the  altuiupts  of  Professor  Page 
and  others  to  get  a  motor  out  of  electro-magne- 
tism ;  of  Ericsson  to  impel  ships  by  the  chemistry 
of  the  air — the  antagonism  of  hot  and  cold ;  and 
of  others  to  create  a  fuel  from  wat«r — things 
whicli  are  looked  on  with  disfayor  or  doubt — and 
considered  delusions  by  the  majority.     But,  as 


Lamartine  well  says,  delusions  arc,  in  general, 
truths  which  present  themAeNes  before  their 
time — matters  not  chronologically  ripe  ;  and  we 
confidently  bellcye  there  shall  yet  bo  ships  and 
locomOtiyes  sef  going  with  air  chemistry  and 
magnets,  and  water  doing  duty  for  anthracite. 
We  hope,  howeyer,  these  consummations  will  not 
delay  for  200  years,  like  steam — which,  being 
recognized  in  the  beginning  of  the  seyentcenth 
century,  did  not  come  properly  tu  its  work  till 
the  nineteenth.  Men  arrive  very  slowly  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cosmos.  The  world  is  in  iti 
infancj^  and  the  increased  dcyelopment  of  it.s 
powers  and  elements  will  yet  make  it  something 
yory  different  from  what  we  see.  But  to  that 
more  glorious  Civrth  we  shall  be  yery  indifferent ; 
unless  indeed  the  spirit-rappers  say  truth.  "NVc 
wish  it  may  be  so.  We  should  be  happy  to  hnye 
a  knowledgable  peep  at  the  mundane  state  of 
tilings  in  2055. 


A  ••»  > 
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I. 

AuTUVf  AL  sunshine  seems  to  fall 

With  riper  beauty,  mellower,  brighter, 
On  oyery  favored  garden  wall 

Whose  owucr  wears  the  mystio  mitre ; 
And  apricots  and  peaohos  grow, 

With  hues  no  cloudy  weather  weakeiis. 
To  ripeness  laymen  ncyor  know, 

For  deans,  and  canons,  and  archdeacons. 

II. 

Dean  Willmott's  was  a  pleasant  place, ' 

Close  under  the  cathedral  shadows ; 
Old  elm  trees  lent  it  antique  grace ; 

A  riyer  wandered  through  the  meadows. 
Well-ordorod  vines  and  fruit  trees  filled 

The  tcrrioe  walks;  no  branch  had  gone  astray 
Since  monki*,  in  hortioalture  skilled, 

Had  planned  those  gardens  for  their  monasl'ry. 

III. 

Calm,  silent,  sunny :  whispcrcth 

Ko  toiie  about  that  sleepy  Deanery, 
Baye  when  the  mighty  organ's  breath 

Came  hutsht  through  endless  aisles  of  greenery 
Ko  eastern  broetes  swung  in  air 

The  great  elm  boughs,  or  orisped  the  ivy  : 
The  powers  of  nature  seemed  aware 

Dean  Willmot's  motto  was  «  Dormiyi." 


IV. 

Dean  Wil1mott*8  mental  life  was  fljM'ut 

In  Arabic  and  arohiteoture: 
On  both  of  these  most  eloquent — 

It  was  a  treat  to  hear  him  lecture. 
His  dinners  were  exceeding  fine. 

His  qnlct  jests  extremely  wittyj 
He  kept  the  very  best  port  wine 

In  that. superb  oathodral  city. 


But  oh,  the  daughter  of  the  Dean ! 

The  Laureate's  self  could  not  describe  her 
So  sweet  a  creature  ne'er  was  soen 

Beside  Eurotan,  Xanthus,  Tiber. 
So  light  a  foot,  a  lip  so  red, 

A  waiflt  so  delicately  blonder — 
Noi  Cypres,  fresh  from  Ocean's  bed, 

Was  half  so  white  and  soft  and  tender. 

VI. 

iloigho !  the  daughter  of  the  Dean ! 

Beneath  those  elm  trees  apostolic, 
While  autumn  sunlight  danced  between, 

Wo  two  had  many  a  merry  frolic. 
Bwoet  Sybil  Willmott !  long  ago 

To  your  young  heart  was  luve  a  visitor : 
And  often  have  I  wished  to  know 

How  yon  could  many  a  solicitor. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
(4neen  Mary  goea  to  Glasgow  to  aee  her  aick  husband — 
Their  Interviews— The  three  forged  letters— Writing 
of  them  impossible— Darnley  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
Edinburgh— He  refuses  to  lodge  in  Craigmillar  Castle 
—Goes  to  Kirk  of  Field  House — Morton  comes  from 
England  to  Whittingham  Castle,  and  confers  with 
Moitland,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Bothwell— The 
Murder  arranged — Mary's  visits  to  Darnley— Spends 
some  time  with  him  on  the  fatal  night— Wedding  at 
Holy  rood— Strangling  of  Darnley. 

Fair  ChristaUelle  to  his  chamber  goes, 

Her  maidens  following  nye ; 
O,  well,  she  saith,  how  doth  my  Lord  ^ 

O,  sick,  thou  fair  Ladye ! 

Sin  Cattlixs. 

This  ae  night,  this  ae  night — 
If  Every  night  and  alle ! 

Fire  and  sleet,  and  candle-light, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  soule  ! 

Old  Balla-O. 

Wi  now  come  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Dam- 
ley's  life.  The  queen,  wlio  had  written  kind 
letters  to  her  husband,  and  promised  to  go  to 
see  him  when  the  worst  of  his  cUsease  should  be 
over,  set  out  for  Glasgow  on  24th  of  January,  to 
keep  her  word.  From  this  point  her  movements 
and  acts  begin  to  be  involved  in  an  increased 
degree  of  calumny  and  doubt.  The  reader  has 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  dramatic  and 
what  is  true ;  no  easy  task ;  for,  instead  of  plain 
records  of  events,  we  have  the  forgeries  and 
<after-thoughts  of  those  who,  desiring  by  the 
most  unscrupulous  means,  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  have  left  us  a  narrative 
which  screens  themselves  and  criminates  Mary 
Stuart  Knowing,  now,  their  deadly  purposes, 
as  revealed  in  the  subsequent  confessions  of 
Morton,  Archibald  Douglas,  Iluntley,  Argyll, 
and  others,  we  must  move  distrustfully  where 
so  many  true  lights  have  been  extinguished/  and 
ftdse  lights  hung  out.  !Aie  generality  of  readers 
trace  Mary  at  this  time  by  the  narrative  of  the 
mord^ers,  manufactured,  for  the  benefit  of  his- 
tory, two  years  later  by  their  scribes.  But, 
thanks  to  Chalmers,  Strickland,  and  others,  we 
still  find  facts  enough  to  carry  us  right  in  this 
labyrinth.  % 
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Buchanan  and  the  rest,  preparing  their  docu- 
ments, after  Mary's  imprisonment  in  England, 
have  set  forth  that  three  of  those  superfluous, 
remorseless  Casket  epistles  to  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  were  written  by  Mary,  from  Glasgow.  To 
suit  this  correspondence,  they  give  her,  by  Mur- 
ray's/70«^/a<:^o  journal,  three  days  to  sojourn  in 
that  city — showing  that  she  wrote  to  him  a  long 
and  fully  self-criminating  letter  per  day — an  am- 
ple evidence,  no  doubt,  of  great  wickedness  and 
wantonness — to  say  nothing  of  the  bracelets  she 
worked  for  him,  at  the  same  time.  They  make 
her  quit  Edinburgh  on  21st  of  January,  reach 
QlaHgow  on  23d,  and  leave  it  on  27th.  But  a  cou- 
ple of  little  facts  derange  that  story.  There  are 
two  documents  among  the  Scottish  archives,  show- 
ing Mary's  signature  to  a  warrant,  making  one 
Inglis,  tailor  to  her  infknt  son,  and  also  to  a 
precept,  confirming  a  life-rent  in  land  to  James 
Boyd,  and  Margaret  Chalmer,  his  wife;  and 
these  are  dated  24th  January.  There  is  another 
document — a  grant  to  Archibald  Edmonstone — 
which  she  signed  on  the  same  day,  in  Darnley's 
name,  as  well  as  her  own — ^his  signature  being 
usually  fixed  by  a  stamp,  in  his  absence.  The 
24th,  then,  was  the  day  on  which  she  left  Edin- 
burgh, and  proceeded,  accompanied  by  her  train, 
in  which  were  the  earls  of  Huntiey  and  Bothwell, 
to  Lord  Livingstone's  house,  at  Cal^ender,  where 
she  supped  and  slept  Next  day  she  journeyed 
to  Glasgow,  which  she  reached  on  the  erexung 
of  the  26th.  It  is  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides, 
that  she  left  that  place  on  Monday  morning, 
27th.  So  that  there  seems  to  have  been,  after 
all,  but  the  space  of  a  single  day — and  that  a 
day  of  matins,  masses,  vespers,  receptions,  and 
so  forth — in  which  to  get  through  the  ^hree 
desperate  letters,  putting  the  bracelets,  as  be- 
fore, out  of  the  question.  Many  can  believe 
that  a  rapid,  licentious  penwoman  oonld  aohlere 
these  things,  bracelets  and  all,  by  a  ^gorous 
effort,  in  three  days.  But  the  other  chronology 
is  too  hard  for  any  belief;  and  so  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  Casket  suffers,  we  fear,  a  fetal 
disparagement    But  the  mond  internal  eridenM 
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against  these  forgeries  stands  in  no  need  of  cor- 
roboration. As  Miss  Strickland  well  obsenres, 
we  hare  hundreds  of  letters  written  hy  Marj, 
and  can  easily  see — ^what  perhaps  could  not  be 
so  clearly  seen  till  our  own  day — ^that  she  never 
could  have  written  the  coarse,  guilty,  clumsy 
epistles  concocted  by  Lethlngton  and  his  assist- 
ants, and  meant  to  impose  on  the  popular  imagi- 
nation in  an  age  of  ignorance,  when  prejudice 
and  passion  were  so  strongly  mingled  with  the 
judgments  of  men. 

The  narratiTe  of  that  time,  not  only  under- 
takes to  tell  us  what  the  queen  thought  with 
respect  to  Bothwell,  but  also  what  she  said  to 
Damley,  and  how  she  acted  toward  him.  A 
I  .  suborned  witness,  Crawford,  came  out  two  years 
subsequently  to  this  date,  and  at  the  suggestions 
of  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Murray,  put  together 
his  recollections  of  the  Glasgow  sojourn ;  and  his 
statement  has  been  for  us,  the  history  of  that 
interval.  The  evidence  of  this  man,  one  of  Len- 
nox's adherents,  is  unworthy  of  implicit  belief. 
It  boars  a  very  curious  and  suggestive  resem- 
blance, in  its  facts  and  statements,  to  the  three 
letters  got  up  to  misrepresent  the  queen's  feel- 
ings during  her  stay  at  Glasgow.  The  resem- 
blance is  so  close,  that  it  betrays  the  purpose  of 
those  fraudulent  ex-post-factors. 

On  her  arrival  at  Glasgow,  Mary,  instead  of 
going  into  the  castle  where  Lennox  was,  took  up 
her  lodging  in  the  house  of  Hamilton,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  city.     That  night  she  went  to 
see  Damley  in  the  castle.     Crawford  seems  to 
Iiave  been  his  chamberlain,  and  to  have  looked 
and  listened,  on  all  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  conversation  of  the  queen  and  her 
husband,  and  reporting  it  to  Lennox,  who,  shut 
up  in  his  own  apartment,  never  once  came  into 
Mary's  presence.     His  deposition,  arranged  on 
the  suggestions  of  his  master,  and  received  by 
the  English  Commissioners  in  1668,  is  not,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  relied  on — though  it  gives  an 
idea  of  what  passed  between  the  queen  and  Darn- 
ley; — <<some  truth  there  is,   but  dashed  and 
brewed  with  lies."    It  says,  that  after  the  first 
greeting,  sharp,  bitter,  and  reproachful  recrimi- 
nations were  exchanged ;  which  is  not  improba- 
ble j  when  we  consider  that  Damley  was  quick 
of  temper  and   discontented.      This,   however, 
must  be  taken  with  the  facts  that  he  was,  as 
Crawford  says,  extremely  delighted  to  see  the 
queen,  and  that  Knox  sneers  at  his  uxoriousness. 
They  had  an  explanation  concerning  the  report 
that  the  queen  was  about  to  arrest  him,  and 
came  apparently  to  an  understanding  on  that 
matter.     Crawford  says  the  king  complained 


that  Mary  would  stay  with  him  but  for  short  in- 
tervals ;  a  falsehood-Treeing  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  always  swerved  aside  in  displeasure, 
and  quitted  the  queen.  It  is  also  stated  that 
he  wished  she  should  share  his  apartment ;  and 
that  she  replied  he  must  first  be  purified  from 
the  effects  of  his  disease. 

The  queen  could  see  that  this  last  had  been 
very  severe ;  for  the  physicians  had  ordered  his 
head  to  be  shaved ;  and  he  had  now  a  pale,  bald, 
unlovely  look.  She  told  him  she  had  come  to 
remove  him  to  a  healthier  locality  where  she 
may  often  visit  him,  and  had  prepared  a  soft  and 
easy  litter  for  the  purpose.  He  replied  that  he 
was  very  well  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  and 
hoped  that,  for  the  future,  they  would  live  more 
like  husband  and  wife.  The  queen  tlien  gave 
him  her  hand,  assuring  him  she  would  love  him 
as  well  as  ever,  and  he  promised  to  do  all  she  bade 
him,  and  love  all  she  loved.  This  was  a  perfect 
reconciliation ;  and  Crawford's  report  could  not 
entirely  slur  over  the  fact.  It  shows  that  Mary 
treated  Damley  with  great  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness, and  that  he  in  return  had  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  her  affection.  When  she  told  him  that 
she  had  prepared  the  Castie  of  Craigmillar  for 
his  reception,  he  at  once  assented  and  prepared 
to  spend  there  the  time  still  wanting  to  his  per- 
feet  recovery. 

Mary's  purpose  in  removing  Damley,  was  to 
keep  him  free  from  the  influence  of  Lennox,  a 
man  who  was  always  urging  his  son  to  assume 
a  king's  authority  in  the  state.     Accordingly, 
the  royal  party  left  Glasgow  on  the  morning  of 
27th  of 'January,  the  invalid  being  comfortably 
carried  in  a  litter  between  two   horses.      That 
night  they  slept  at  Callendcr.     Next  day  they 
went  to  Linlithgow,   where    they    stayed  ^two 
nights.     On  the  80th,  they  approached  Edin- 
burgh; and  Murray's  journal,  made  subsequentiy 
for  Cecil's  guidance,  takes  care  to  record  how 
Bothwell  <*kept  tryste  with  the  queen,  meeting 
her  by  the  way  she  brought  the  king  to  Edin- 
burgh."   The  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  who,  as  Sheriff  of  the  Lothians,  was 
bound  to  furnish %er  majesty  with  an   escort 
whenever  she  traveled  within  his  district,  came, 
as  usual,  to  do  his  duty,  with  a  crowd  of  genUe- 
men.     On  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Mary  found 
that  Damley  had  changed  his  mind  respecting 
Craigmillar,  and  expressed  a  reluctance  to  go 
there.    Lennox  had  found  means,  through  Capt. 
Crawford,  to  excite  the  yoimg  man's  distrust  of 
Sir  Simon  de  Preston,  castellan  of  that  fortalice, 
supposing  that  Mary  would  be  obliged  to  take 
him  to  Holyrood,  after  all — as  was  the  wish  of 
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the  patient  himself.  A  new  arrangement  was 
now  nece&sarj,  and  Murray  and  his  friends  pro- 
posed tlie  bouse  of  Kobert  Balfoor,  Provost  of 
of  the  Collegiate  Cburcb  of  St.  Mary — a  dwelling 
situated  in  a  healthy  open  place,  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field.  It  was  well  understood  that  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  heavy  sickness  and  delicate  condi- 
tion, brought  about  by  his  gross  excesses,  he 
eonld  not  go  to  live  with  the  queen  and  his  child, 
till  he  had  undergone  the  cleansing  prescribed 
by  the  cu.stoin  of  the  time.  He  was  accordingly 
escorted,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  gate  of  the 
deadly  Kirk  of  Field,  the  owner  of  which  was 
brother  of  the  man  who  drew  up  the  bond  of  as- 
sassination, and  of  course,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators. 

Damley  having  got  into  his  new  lodging,  the 
queen  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Servais  de  Conde,  her 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  arranged  in  it  a  pre- 
sence-chamber, with  a  daiSf  and  chair  of  state, 
called  a  canape,  covered  with  red  and  yellow 
taffeta ;  and  a  bod-ch»mbcr,  with  a  bed  of  Niolet 
▼elvet,  double  valcnced,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
\ilver  laco,  and  furnished  with  a  silk  palliase, 
mattress,  bolster,  pillows  and  pillow-cases,  and 
coverlets.  Along  with  these,  there  were  several 
▼elvet  cushions,  a  little  table,  with  a  cloth  of 
green  velvet,  a  high  chair  and  cushion  of  violet 
▼elvet,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  tapestry^  for  his 
chamber,  the  wardrobe  and  the  hall.  The  entire 
place,  ill  fact,  was  furnished  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  rank  of  the  queen's  husband,  and 
Damley  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  every- 
thing that  was  done.  Leaving  him  to 'become 
acquainted  with  his  last  home  on  earth,  we  must 
revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  chief  conspirators. 
A^out  the  time  of  Queen  Mary's  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  with  Damley,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
coming  from  his  English  exile  into  Scotland,  ar- 
rived at  his  Castle  of  Whittingham,  in  Hadding- 
tonshire— a  solitary  fortress  in  a  forest,  about  two 
days'  journey  from  the  capital.  The  castellan 
of  this  place  was  his  kinsman,  Sir  William  Doug- 
las, brother  of  Archibald  Douclas,  the  emissary, 
who  went  backward  and  forward  on  the  business 
of  murder ;  and  here  was  an-anged  the  plan  of 
Damloy's  taking  off.  The  Earl  of  Bothwoll  and 
Secretary  Maitland  held  interviews  with  Morton 
and  the  Douglases,  in  the  garden  at  Wliit ting- 
ham  ;  and  a  tree  is  still  pointed  out  under  which 
they  are  said  to  have  had  their  sinister  conversa- 
tions. Morton,  when  overtaken  about  fourteen 
years  Ip.ter  by  the  slow-paced,  yet  sure  arrest  of 
justice,  and  about  to  be  beheaded  for  this  mur- 
der, by  the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  said  he 


was  consenting  to  it,  on  condition  Bothwell 
and  Lethington  could  procure  the  "  handwrite" 
of  the  queen,  sanctioning  the  business.  After 
his  fellow-conspirators  had  reached  Edinburgh, 
they  failed,  he  said,  to  send  him  the  promised 
autogi'aph,  after  which  he  had  nothing  farther 
to  do  in  the  matter,  but  went  to  the  house  of  his 
nephew,  the  Earl  of  Ang;us,  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
staid  there.     Young  says, 

«  A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart." 

But  history  and  experience  show  the  contrary ; 
aid  the  instances  are  few  in  which  criminals,  in 
their  last  moments,  tell  the  whole  truth.  Morton 
pretended  he  could  not  countenance  "the  deed- 
doing,"  because  the  queen  had  not  encouraged  * 
him  to  it!  History  has  set  that  subterfuge 
aside.  Morton  was,  with  Murray,  the  head  of 
the  plot,  and  his  kinsman,  Archibald  Douglas, 
the  right  hand ;  Bothwell  can  only  be  regarded 
as  the  left.  This  rash,  hazardous,  vain-glorious 
border  chief  was  just  the  man  to  enter  into  such 
a  project,  head-foremost,  urged  by  the  cool, 
calculating  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  stood 
aloof  and  set  their  instruments  to  work.  Both- 
well,  doubtless,  really  believed  it  would  be  doing 
the  queen  a  service  to  get  rid  of  the  raw,  sensual, 
giddy  Damley,  and  it  seems  certain  that  Murray, 
Lethington,  and  the  rest,  excited  his  insane  am- 
bition by  hinting  the  fitness  of  such  an  energetic 
Protestant  nobleman  to  be  Mary's  next  husband. 
For,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  subsequent 
signing  of  the  bond  at  Ainsley's  Supper,  (bind- 
ing the  chief  peers  of  Scotland  to  support  Both- 
well's  claim  to  her  hand,)  was  no  sudden  thing ; 
but  part  of  a  foregone  conclusion ;  part  of  a 
deep-laid  conspiracy  to  urge  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  destruction. 

The  house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  which  Dam- 
ley now  lay,  stood  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Holyrood.  At  one  time  it  was  outside  the 
city  wall,  in  the  fields ;  but  at  this  juncture,  it 
lay  just  within  it,  on  the  spot  at  present  occupied 
by  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  The  dwelling  was 
so  close  to  the  wall,  th^t  a  little  postern  led 
through  the  latter  Arom  the  outside  into  the 
kitchen.  It  comprised  four  rooms.  On  the 
lower  floor  were  two  of  them — the  kitchen  and  a 
chamber,  occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment  by 
Mary  when  she  remained  all  night  The  room 
corresponding  to  the  latter,  overhead,  was  Dam- 
ley's;  and  over  the  kitchen  was  a  gallery,  or 
wardaobe,  used  as  a  servant's  room,  and  having 
a  window  in  it  over  the  postern  and  looking  into 
a  lane.  In  the  latter  apartment,  £▼«  attendants 
slept,  and  a  man  named  Taylor  had  his  couch  in 
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Damley'd  own  chamber.  Uncferneatli  the  whole 
lay  a  cellarage,  rough  with  the  masonry  of 
which  the  house  was  constructed,  and  exhibiting 
the  blocks  of  the  foundation — huge  stones  which 
were  soon  to  be  torn  from  their  places  and  hurled 
into  the  air  on  all  sides. 

For  ten  days  young  Henry  Stuart  lay  liying 
in  that  dreadful  house,  visited  almost  every  day 
by  the  queen  and  her  company.  Her  coming 
always  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  and  to- 
ward night  he  would  often  prevail  on  her  to  stay 
much  lat^r  than  she  had  intended.  In  view  of 
this,  and  willing  to  gratify  the  invalid,  she  or- 
dered the  room  under  his  to  be  fitted  up  with  a 
bed,  and  slept  in  it  several  nights.  In  the  day- 
time, she  and  the  ladies  of  tho  court  would  often 
come  and  walk  in  the  gardens  of  a  ruined  Domi- 
nican convent,  lying  close  to  the  king's  lodging, 
and  sing  duetts  with  Lady  Reres,  to  amuse  him. 
She  would  also  bring  the  musicians  from  Holy- 
rood,  to  play  in  the  same  place.  Such  is  the 
evidence  of  those  who  have  recorded  tho  circum- 
stances of  that  time ;  and  everything  shows  that 
Mary  and  Damley  were  on  tho  most  cheerful 
terms,  and  that  tho  latter  was  apparently  dis- 
posed to  bo  more  moderate  and  amenable  for  the 
future.  Going  into  his  room  one  day,  she  saw 
him  writing  to  his  father ;  and,  reading  the  let- 
«  ter,  at  his  request,  she  found  he  had  been  saying 
the  kindest  things  of  her,  and  expressing  his 
belief  that  everything  would  change  for  the 
better. 

The  hour  was  now  at  hand  when  Darnley  was 
to  be  strangled  by  the  hands  of  tho  Douglases, 
assisted  by  the  Hamiltons  and  Balfours.  A  his- 
toric attention  to  the  events  of  this  period  enables 
us  to  perceive  that  Bothwell  plays  a  collateral 
and  minor  part  in  this  murder — an  atrocity  par- 
ticipated by  a  crowd  of  over  thirty  men  engageil 
in  three  parties.  Bothwell  furnished  some  of 
the  powder  which  blow  up  the  king's  lodging; 
but  Archibald  Douglas  and  some  nameless  as- 
sassins were  those  who  directly  slow  him ;  and 
the  Balfours  were  those  who  prepared  the  secret 
mines  in  tho  cellar,  and  gave  the  murderers  easy 
ingress  to  the  house.  Bothwell  has  been  a  by- 
word long  enough,  and  time  and  inquiry  have 
destroyed  the  influence  of  the  anti-Stuart  histo- 
rians. Whittaker  and  Chalmers  were  right  in 
terming  that  reckless  chief  the  "cat's  paw"  of 
the  deeper  and  more  cold-blooded  homicides — 
Murray^  Morton,  Lethington,  and  others,  acting 
.  in  close  understanding  and  concert  with  Ran- 
dolph, Bedford,  and  Cecil. 

In  trying  to  comprehend  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Kirk  of  Field— in  itself  only  part  of  a  great 


scheme  of  destruction — we  must  remember  that 
the  conspirators  and  murderers  of  Damley  in- 
fluenced the  examinations,  trials  and  hintory  of 
that  time,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  stifling  the 
truth  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  leaving 
a  series  of  false  statements  and  records  to  set 
men  of  future  ages  by  the  ears. 

From  the  evidence  of  Bothwell's  sej^vants,  Hay, 
Powrie,  Wilson,  Hubert,  and  others,  we  gather, 
that  a  little  before  the  assassination,  Bothwell 
proposed  it  to  them  as  a  thing  resolved  on  by  the 
nobility,  and  that  they  had  consented.  He  or- 
dered gunpowder  to  be  brought  in  mails  from 
Dunbar,  and  placed  in  his  lodging  at  Ilolyrood. 
He  also  recommended,  as  chamberuian  to  the 
queen,  a  servant  of  his  own,  named  Hubert,  or 
French  Paris,  and  from  this  mun  Bothwell  con- 
trived by  threats  and  promises  to  procui-e  the 
key  of  the  queen's  bed-room — the  chamber  under 
Damley's.  Hubert,  in  his  first  coufcabiun,  says 
that  he  expostulated  with  Bothwell,  and  being 
told  that  the  lords  were  in  the  plot,  a^ked  him 
what  part  a  certain  very  honorable  and  prudent 
noblemun — that  is,  the  Earl  of  Murray — would 
take  in  the  matter.  Bothwell's  answer  to  thi# 
was,  **  My  Lord  of  Murray — my  Lord  of  Murray! 
He  will  neither  help  nor  hinder;  but  it  is  all 
one !"  Seeing  that  Hubert  gave  this  answer  at 
a  time  when  Murray  was  at  the  head  of  afi^airs, 
we  may  be  sure  the  earl's  complicity  was  an 
undeniable  fact — a  thing  which  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  ignore ;  otherwise  that  piece  of  evidence 
would  not  have  been  recorded. 

Sunday,  9th  February,  1567,  was  the  last  day 
of  Heni-y  Damley's  life.  The  previous  evening, 
the  queen  had  remained  in  his  apartment  to  a 
late  hour,  and  this  evening  she  was  to  visit  him 
again.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  the  pru- 
dent Earl  of  Murray,  knowing  what  was  to  hap- 
pen before  the  rising  of  another  sun,  came  to  the 
queen  and  asked  her  permission  to  cross  the 
Firth  into  Fife,  to  vhsit  his  countess,  who  had 
sent  him  word,  he  said,  that  she  was  ill  of  a 
burning  fever  with  pustules.  The  queen  wished 
him  to  delay  till  after  tho  departure  of  the  Savoy- 
ard embassy,  which  was  to  leave  Edinburgh  next 
morning.  But  he  was  steadily  resolved  to  go, 
saying  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  premature  child- 
birth, and  may  possibly  be  dead  before  )iis  arri- 
val. So  the  cautious  Earl  of  Murray  departed 
precipitately,  in  the  shrewd  hope  of  preserving 
his  good  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the 
estimation  of  posterity. 

This  Sunday  was  a  day  of  gayety  at  Ilolyrood. 
In  the  Chapel-Royal,  Sebastian  Paig;es  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Garwood,  the  queen's  waiting- 
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woman — tho  same  who,  twenty  years  subsequent- 
ly, bound  the  eyes  of  her  dying  mistress  in  Fo- 
theringay.  Mary  appeared  at  the  wedding- 
dinner,  in  compliment  to  those  who  had  served 
her  so  faithfully,  and  with  that  feeling  of  consi- 
deration for  her  servants,  which  was  one  of  the 
finest  traits  of  her  character,  and  marked  it  to 
tho  close.  «She  also  promised  to  come  to  the 
maiik  and  late  supper,  which  were  to  wind  up 
their  festivities.  Meantime,  she  proceeded,  with 
tho  chief  persons  of  her  court,  to  sup  with  the 
Bishop  of  Argyll,  who  had  prepared  a  farewell 
banquet  for  the  Savoyard  embassy.  This  enter- 
tainment commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing; and,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  queen,  who 
seemed  in  very  cheerful  spirits  on  that  day,  rose 
to  go  to  the  Kirk  of  Field  house  and  sit,  as  usual, 
with  the  invalid  for  some  time.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Argyll,  Cassilis, 
and  other  nobles,  with  several  ladies.  The  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  who  had  sat  at  the  banquet,  a  per- 
turbed and  anxious  guest,  instead  of  accompany- 
ing the  queen,  with  the  rest,  went  to  his  apart- 
ments at  Holyrood,  where  he  had  ordered  Dal- 
•gleish,  Powry,  Wilson,  Hay,  and  others,  should 
stand  ready  for  his  coming.  He  found  them  on 
his  arrival,  and  commanded  that  the  gunpowder 
contained  in  a  trunk  and  a  leathern  bag,  should 
be  carried  at  once  to  the  Kirk  of  Field. 

Bothwell  then  proceeded  to  look  for  the  Laird 
of  Ormiston  and  Hob,  his  uncle,  Hepburn  of 
Bolton,  and  Hay  of  Tallo.  These  he  found  out 
and  ordered  to  go  to  the  Blackfriar's  Gai^en, 
adjoining  the  Provost's  house,  and  there  receive 
from  Dalglcish  and  the  rest  the  powder  which 
they  carried.  After  this,  he  hastened  to  the  king's 
lodgings  and  went  up  stairs,  where  the  queen 
was  sitting  with  Damley  in  his  apartment,  sur- 
rounded by  several  ladies  and  noblemen,  who 
had  come  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery. 
Bothwell  stood  near  the  door,  partly  hidden  from 
the  queen's  view  by  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  and 
conversed  in  a  vacant  manner  with  the  earls  of 
.Vrgyll  and  Cassilis.  In  spite  of  his  natural 
recklessness,  the  heart  of  the  border  chief  beat 
thick  and  fast,  as  he  glanced  now  and  then  at 
the  two  who  sat  that  night  on  the  daiSy  the  queen 
looking  and  conversing  cheerfully,  and  Darnley 
evidently  gratified  by  the  courtly  attendance 
around  him.  There  were  others  of  the  nobles 
then  in  presence  whose  agitation  was  only  less 
than  Bothwell's,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  to 
take  a  direct  share  in  what  they  Iqiew  must  hap- 
pen. Just  then  the  perturbation  of  Bothwell's 
mind  was  greatly  increased  by  the  sound  of 
trampling,  which  he  could  hear  firom  the  hall. 


Slipping  down  hastily,  he  found  that  the  noise 
was  occasioned  by  those  who  were  bringing  in 
the  powder.  The  trunk  was  found  too  large  for 
tho  postern  door,  and  Hay  and  Ormiston  were 
obliged  to  take  out  the  bags  and  bring  them  in 
singly.  Hubert  stood  trembling  at  the  door  of 
the  queen's  bed-room,  as  they  passed  into  it,  and 
laid  the  sacks  on  the  floor.  At  this  moment  they 
were  startled  by  the  angry  face  and  muttered 
curse  of  Bothwell,  who  had  come  down  in  the 
dark — 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  between  his  teeth, 
"what  a  din  ye  make!  They  may  hear,  above, 
all  ye  do !" 

An  explanation  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  contents  of  the  trunk  and  mail  were  stowed 
away  in  the  queen's  room.  Bothwell,  Hepbu^ 
and  Hay,  then  entered  the  chamber  without  a 
light.  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  the  former 
came  out  alone,  leaving  the  other  two  behind. 
He  then  locked  the  door,  and  bid  Hubert  keep 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  They  must  remain  in  that  room,"  he  said,  in 
a  stern  undertone,  in  answer  to  the  bewildered 
look  of  the  servant,  "  I  shall  be  back  anon.  Now 
follow  me  up  stairs,  fool,  and  wear  not  such  a 
vile,  wo-begone  face.  It  may  hang  OTory  one  of 
ye.     Do  ye  hear  ?'* 

In  another  moment  Bothwell  stood  among  • 
those  nearest  the  door,  and  Hubert  came  close 
behind  him.  The  queen  had  already  alluded  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  more  than  once;  but 
now  saying  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  she 
must  not  disappoint  the  bridal  folks,  she  rose  to 
say  she  would  go  ta  the  abbey.  A  moTement 
took  place  accordingly,  and  she  bid  the  invalid 
good-night,  in  a  Tcry  kind  manner. 

"The  torches!  The  queen's  torches  I"  was 
now  heard  from  several  voices  of  the  company,  as 
Mary  descended  the  narrow  stair  and  passed  out 
through  the  little  postern  door  into  the  lane.  Here 
she  found  her  litter  in  waiting,  and  getting  into 
it,  was  carried  directly  toward  Holyrood;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  household  walking  on  each  side 
with  flambeaus  in  their  hands.  Having  reached 
the  palace,  Mary,  followed  by  her  company,  went 
up  to  the  apartment  where  the  marriage  festivi- 
ties were  held.  Everything  looVed  gay,  and  the 
queen,  surrounded  by  the  countesses  of  Argyll, 
Mar,  Athol,  Bothwell,  and  the  rest  of  her  court, 
appeared  to  share  in  the  general  cheerfulness  of 
the  occasion.  Bothwell  was  there,  too,  in  his 
court-dress  of  velvet  hose,  passamented  and  tnisa- 
ed  with  silver,  and  his  black  satin  doublet,  and 
trying,  by  an  appearance  of  bustle,  as  he  assisted 
his  poontess  in  the  business  of  the  entertainmeni^ 
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to  hide  the  pertarbalion  of  his  thoughts.  His 
eje  often  followed  Hubert  in  the  midst  of  the 
company,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
anger  he  saw  that  unfortunate  man  standing  in 
a  comer  and  looking  absorbed  in  some  terrifying 
train  of  thought  Coming  up  to  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  Yoice,  the  earl  muttered — 

**  Look  ye,  man,  if  ye  draw  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  that  face  of  thine,  and  lead  to  any  ques- 
tioning, I  swear  ye  shall  have  such  a  dressing  as 
ye  shall  remember  as  long  as  ye  haye  life." 

Frightened  by  these  threats,  Hubert  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  slinking  away  and  hiding  his 
ill-omened  visage  in  some  darker  part  of  the 
palace. 

Meantime,  the  queen  having  heard  music,  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  masquing,  and  drunk  a  loving 
cup  to  the  health  of  the  thankful  bride  and 
bridegroom,  bade  them  all  good  night,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock,  passed  out  to  her  own  apartment, 
leaning  on  the  ami  of  the  Countess  of  Argyll. 
In  the  midst  of  the  breaking  up,  Bothwell  went 
to  his  chamber,  and  throwing  a  horseman's  cloak 
over  his  finer  dress,  went  down  to  where  his  ser- 
vants were  waiting  his  farther  commands.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  group  of  five  or  six  men  passed 
stealthily  out  of  Holyrood  in  the  direction  of  the 
Canongate. 

"Who  goes  there?"  exclaimed  the  sentinel  at 
the  queen's  gate,  seeing  them  approach  in  silence. 

*«  Friends  I" 

When  the  soldier  asked,  "  What  friends  ?"  the 

reply  was — 

"Friends  of  my  Lord  Bothwell." 

And  so  they  passed  on.  At  the  Netherbow 
Port  they  roused  the  porter  Galloway  to  get  up 
and  open  the  gate  for  them.  He  asked  them 
where  they  had  been  at  that  hour,  and  they  re- 
plied they  had  been  at  the  palace,  to  see  the  fes- 
tivity. They  then  proceeded  toward  the  house 
of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  "and  having  reached  the 
back  wall  or  dyke  of  the  town,  Hubert  climbed 
over,  bidding  the  rest  remain  for  awhile.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
latter  scarcely  exchanged  a  whisper,  he  returned, 
along  with  Hay  of  Tallo  and  Hepbum  of  Bolton, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  queen's  chamber  with 
the  powder.  When  they  were  all  again  together, 
it  was  understood  that  a  piece  of  tow  was  burning 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  soon  reach  the  pow- 
der. The  evidence  of  these  men  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  all  stood  for  a  long  time  in  suspense, 
till  at  last,  JJothwell  himself  grew  impatient,  and 
wished  to  go  back  to  examine  the  fuse.  For  it 
is  stated  that  the  earl  accompanied  them  on  this 
oooasion.    But  that  is  not  likely.    The  business 


to  be  effected  after  he  had  left  Hay  and  Hepbum 
in  charge  of  the  train,  was  such  that  they  and 
the  other  servants  could  easily  see  it  done ;  and 
everything  seems  to  show  that  Bothwell,  like  Mor- 
ton, Murray,  and  the  rest,  left  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  to  his  subordinates.  After  these  had 
stood  together  for  a  space,  which  seemed  ten 
times  as  long  as  the  reality,  they  saw  the  house 
rise  with  a  crack  like  the  discharge  of  artillery. 
Every  dwelling  in  Edinburgh  shook  in  the  con- 
cussion, and  the  citizens,  starting  from  sleep, 
thought  they  had  been  visited  by  an  earthquake. 
The  conspirators  then  ficd,  making  the  best  of 
their  way  to  their  homes  and  places  of  conceal- 
ment, and  avoiding  the  citizens,  who  now  began 
to  come  out  by  twos  and  threes  into  the  streets 
to  ask  the  cause  of  that  sudden  uproar. 

Such  are  the  statements  on  which  writers  and 
others  have,  in  general,  founded  their  conclusions 
in  this  dreadful  matter.  Bothwell  is  put  promi- 
nently forward  as  the  chief  actor,  in  dramatic 
accordance  with  the  idea  which  makes  the  mur- 
der the  result  of  a  household  antipathy.  But  a 
closer  investigation  points  us  to  other  parties, 
who  were  certainly  the  most  direct  agents  in  the 
business.  The  evidence  of  Dalgleish,  Powry, 
Hay,  and  the  others,  indicating  Bothwell,  ignores 
the  codperation  of  Archibald  Douglas  and  the  Bal- 
fours — adherents  of  the  party  which  presided  at 
the  trials.  But  it  was  for  this  bloody  work  that 
the  Douglases  came  back  from  exile;  and  the 
Balfours  were  the  men  who  arranged  in  the  cel- 
larage of  the  Kirk  of  Field  the  hidden  gunpowder 
by  which  the  whole  masonary  of  that  house  was 
dislocated  and  <<  dung  into  dross."  The  hags  of 
gunpowder  placed  by  Bothwell's  men  in  the 
queen's  room,  could  never  have  made  so  complete 
a  wreck.  That  underground  work  of  the  Bal- 
fours  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  evidence 
of  Binning  and  Gairdner  at  the  time  of  Morton's 
trial,  in  1581,  thus  throwing,  as  Miss  Strickland 
well  shows,  a  flash  of  suggestive  light  on  the 
dark  history  of  that  catastrophe.  Again — ^as 
respects  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  certainly  in 
concert  with  the  murderers,  it  is  a  significant  fact, 
that  four  years  later,  when  the  Earkof  Lennox 
was  regent,  he  hanged  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Henry  Damley.  This  hanging  of  an  archbishop 
made  as  great  a  noise  in  Scotland  at  that  time  as 
the  killing  of  that  other  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, who,  near  a  century  later,  was  shot  on 
Magus  Muir ;  and  the  motive  for  it  ij^s  a  thing 
recognized  and  beyond  question. 

Buchanan,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  seems  to 
state  the  general  impression,  says  there  were 
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two  partie:^  at  the  killing  of  the  king,  along  with 
that  of  Bothwell.     He  states  that  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  lived  close  to  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  sent  eight  Ilamiltons'out  of  his  house,  on 
the  night  of  the  murder,  to  take  part  in  it;  and 
that,  using  false  keys,  which  had  been  supplied 
to  tliem  by  the  Bal fours — a  fact  which  appears 
in  the  confesbion  of  Onniston — these  men  entered 
Damley*s  room,  and  having  strangled  him  and 
his  servant,  took  them  both  through  the  postern 
and  flung  them  into  an  orchard  lying  beyond. 
After  which,  he  says,  they  blew  up  the  house. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  was  Archibald 
Douglas  who  directly  slew  the  king,  or  saw  his 
servants  do  the  deed.     According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Binning  and   Gairdner,    (at  Morton's 
trial,)  this  Archibald  left  his  house  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  wearing  a  steel  cap  on  his  head, 
light  armor  on  his   breast,   with   velvet  mutes 
(moulds,  slippcri))  on  his  feet,  and,  accompanied 
by  those  men,  his  servants,  proceeded  to  the  Kirk 
of  Field.     Here  ho  and  others,  using  false  keys, 
got  into  the  house,  with  a  muffled  tread,  and 
killed  Damley,  and  his  servant,  Taylor.     When 
Archibald  came  back  from    "the  deed-doing," 
they  said  his  clothes  were  fViU  of  clay  and  dirt, 
and  he  fiad  lost  one  of  his  mooU — which  was 
afterward  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  house. 
His  men,  passing  away  from  the  scene  when  the 
deed  was  done,  met  several  other  men  with  vails 
on  their  faces  in  Thropstow's  Wynd,  and  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  Provost  Balfour,  the  owner  of 
the  house.     At  the  same  time  they  saw  John 
Maitland,  brother  of  Secretary  Maitland,  join 
them,  and  putting  his  two  hands  over  his  own 
mouth,  make  a  gesture  of  silence. 

Ko  doubt — Damley  .was  not  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Bothwell  did  not  slay  him — though,  of 
course,  stupidly  consenting  to  his  death ;  and  we 
can  now  truly  perceive  how  that  stroke  helped  to 
demolish  the  rude  chief  himself,  as  well  as  Dam- 
ley. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Morton,  being 
asked,  in  his  last  moments,  in  1581,  if  the  king 
had  been  strangled  or  blown  up,  did  not  answer ; 
did  not  sayVhat,  till  then,  he  had  given  out — ^that 
Damley  was  blown  up !  He  refused  to  say  he 
was  strangled — which  would  fix  the  crime  upon 
bis  own  Douglases.  This  has  the  force  of  posi- 
tive evidence.  And  there  is  a  passage  in  a  lately 
published  letter,  which  also  seems  to  bring  the 
act  home  to  the  Douglases.     It  is  from  the  Archi- 


vist, Tanfani,  to  the  Pope,  and  says  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Moretta,  the  Picdmontese  Envoy,  who 
was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  n>urdcr,  that 
Damley  heard  them  trying  to  open  his  doors  with 
the  false  keys,  and  fled  through  a  door  into  a  gar- 
den with  his  pelisse  in  his  hand ;  that  ho  was  over- 
taken, strangled,  and  then  carried  into  a  neigh- 
boring orchard ;  and  that  some  women,  who  lived 
near  the  place,  heard  the  king  cry  out,  while  nn» 
der  the  hands  of  the  murderers — 

"  Ah,  my  kinsmen,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the 
love  of  him  who  had  mercy  on  us  all  I" 

Poor  Damley  well  knew  that  his  death  would 
be  most  likely  to  come  from  the  Douglases.  He 
probably  recognized  some  of  them,  and  therefore 
appealed  to  them,  as  his  kinsmen — for  the  Coun- 
tess of  Lennox  and  Morton  were  first  cousins. 

Respecting  the  manner  of  Damley's  death, 
there  is  further  evidence,  strong  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  idea  that  he  was  blown  up.  Melville 
says  that  one  of  the  palace  pages  reported  how 
Damley  was  taken  into  a  stable  and  choked  with 
a  napkin. 

Again,  in  a  letter  from  Drury,  the  English 
Marshal  of  Berwick  to  Cecil,  wHtten  after  Mur- 
ray had  gone  to  visit  him  at  that  city;  the  writer 
says :  **  The  king  was  long  of  dying,  and  to  his 
strength  made  debate  for  his  life."  This,  coming 
from  a  man  who  intimately  knew  the  plot,  and 
the  plotters,  is  highly  significant  of  the  truth,  in 
this  case. 

All  these  faots  throw  Bothwell  into  the  back- 
ground. We  see  between  twenty  and  thirty  men— 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  savage  Kerr 
of  Faudonside,  whom  the  Queen  had  excluded 
from  all  pardon,  was  among  them — surrounding 
that  doomed  house,  in  two  parties,  and  prowling 
about  in  the  dark,  independent  of  Bothwell's 
men ;  and  we  see  at  once  that  he  himself  and  his 
few  bags  of  gunpowder  were  things  beside  the 
bloody  act,  and  only  made  part  of  the  eatasAro- 
phe  for  an  ulterior  purpose — that  of  oonverting 
him  into  a  screen  and  a  scapegoat  We  also  see 
that  we  have,  in  truth,  only  a  slight,  uncertain 
glimpse  of  the  murder  of  Damley,  as  it  wai 
really  enacted  under  the  hands  of  his  fierce  and 
remorseless  kindred,  the  Douglases.  Archibald 
Douglas,  if  he  dared,  oould  have  written  a  chap- 
ter on  that  occurrence,  of  a  deeper  and  more  ter- 
rific interest,  than  any  the  reader  can  find  in 
these  pages. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Alarm  at  Holyrnod — Mary*s  aatoniahroent  and  fear — In- 
Testigntion  of  the  murder — The  murderers  say  she 
and  Bothwell  destroyed  Damley — Anonymous  placards 
against  her — Murray  goes  away  once  more — Trial  of 
Bothwell— His  acquittal— Morton  and  the  rest  sign  a 
document  recdmmending  him  as  a  fit  husband  for  the 
queen — Bothwell  meets  Mary  on  a  journey,  and  carries 
ber  to  Dunbar  castle— Their  marriage— Rebellion  of 
the  lords — Bothwell  driven  into  exile. 

Ye  spenk  like  honest  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so !) 

But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer 

In  snca  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mme  honor — 

(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit, 

In  truth,  I  know  not. 

QvsKN  Katharirs. 

There  was  I  foand,  contrary  to  my  thought, 
Of  this  accursed  carle  of  hellish  kind, 
The  shame  of  men,  the  plague  of  womankind, 
Who,  trussing  me,  as  eagle  doth  his  prey. 
Me  hither  brought  with  him,  as  swift  as  wind. 

SPXIVSIR. 

In  the  last  chapter,  we  loitered  into  argument 
from  the  course  of  the  narrative — an  inevitable 
proceeding,  perhaps,  where  the  subject  has  been 
so  much  involved  in  misstatement  and  uncer- 
tainty.   We  now  take  up  the  thread  of  the  storj. 

When  the  explosion  at  the  Kirk  of  Field  had 
roused  up  the  startled  citizens,  maii^  of  them 
came  running  to  Holyrood  with  the  news.  A 
nian  nan^cd  George  Hackett  knocked  at  the  pa- 
lace gate,  breathless  and  black  in  the  face,  and 
asked  to  see  the  Lord  Bothwell.  Being  take^ 
up  stairs  to  the  apartment  where  the  earl  and 
cduntess  were  in  bed,  Bothwell  exclaimed — 

*'  What*8  the  matter,  man,  that  je  come  at  this 
hour,  staring  in  such  a  manner  ?*' 

**  Oh,  my  lord,  the  king's  house  is  blown  up — 
and  I  trow  tlie  king  be  slain  !**  stammered  Hack- 
ett, in  consternation. 

"What  say  ye?"  cried  Bothwell,  in  well- 
feigned  alarm;  "fie,  treason!  Call  my  lords 
Huntley  and  Athol,  and  let  me  put  on  my 
clothes  I*' 

He  was  soon  dressed,  and  joined  by  the  other 
earls;  whereupon  they  proceeded,  without  ex- 
changing many  words  or  looks,  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  that  lay  at  the  other  side  of  the 
conrt.  She  had  heard  the  great  noise,  and  asked 
irhat  it  meant.  No  one  could  tell,  till  the  earls 
of  Argyll,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  Athol,  with 
several  ladies,  came  crowding  into  her  room  to 
say  some  strange  accident  had  occurred  at  the 
house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field.  Once  again,  as  she 
sat  up  in  her  bed  that  night,  did  the  heart  of 
Mary  beaf  with  the  old  feeling  of  ominous  dread, 
so  familiar  to  her  of  late,  while  with  a  pallid  face 
and  agitated  voice,  she  ordered  that  the  cause  of 
the  uproar  should  be  instantly  discovered,  and 


news  brought  to  her  of  the  king.  In  her  secret 
soul  she  suspected  some  catastrophe,  and  knew 
that  something  had  been  attempted  against 
Damley. 

The  earls  hurried  away,  accompanied  by  the 
queen's  halberdiers,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kirk 
of  Field,  carrying  torches  with  them,  for  tho 
night  was,  jtlst  then,  at  its  darkest.  When  they 
arrived  they  found  the  house  one  mass  of  ruins — 
hurled  from  its  foundations,  and  "duig  into 
dross" — ^proving,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  was  tho 
powder  deposited  in  the  cellar  by  the  Balfoura 
which  destroyed  the  house,  and  not  the  few  bags 
carried  into  the  queen's  room  by  BothwcU's  men. 
After  some  labor,  four  of  Dai-nley'e  atteudantfi 
were  taken  up  dead,  and  another,  named  Xelson, 
was  rescued  alive.  At  last  when  it  was  daj'light 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Damley  and 
his  man  Taylor,  were  found  dead  in  their  shirts, 
in  a  little  orchard  about  eighty  yards  oflF.  There 
was  found  no  sign  of  burning  or  blackening  on 
them ; — no  dislocating  sign  of  an  explosion  so 
terrible  could  be  seen  on  any  part  of  their  bodies. 
How  he  and  Taylor  came  to  that  orchard  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Nelson  was  examined, 
but  only  testified  that  he  heard  and  knew  nothing 
till  he  found  himself  blown  up.  It  is  very  likely 
the  man  was  tampered  with,  or  his  evidence  de- 
stroyed. If  the  king  had  been  killed  in  the 
house,  the  murderers  would  have  left  him  there 
to  be  crushed  in  the  explosion.  Miss  Strickland 
very  justly  supposes — and  the  hearing  of  Dam- 
ley's  last  appeals  to  his  kinsmen  sustains  her 
opinion — that  being  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  assailants,  he  and  his  servant  escaped  out  of 
the  house,  and  that  being  followed  by  Archibald 
Douglas  and  the  rest  he  was  thrown  down  and 
strangled,  Taylor  sharing  his  fate. 

An  inquest  was  held  in  the  Kirk  of  Field  on 
the  body  of  Damley.  But  of  course  it  was  not 
meant  that  it  should  set  forth  the  manner  of  his 
death.  We  are  told  that  the  surgeons  were  not 
exactly  agreed  upon  it.  But  the  conspirators 
spread  their  own  report  for  their  own  ends,  and 
that  report  became  the  history  we  have  all  be- 
lieved in.  The  Douglases  shook  their  heads  and 
talked  of  gunpowder  and  Bothwell.  Meantime 
the  news  of  her  husband's  cruel  slaughter  reached 
the  queen.  She  received  it  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  retired  at  once  to  her  chamber,  from  which 
she  had  come  forth.  'She  was  told  the  gun- 
powder in  tho  Kirk  of  Field  took  fire  by  accident. 
^ut  she  knew  it  all.  She  knew  the  instigators 
of  the  crime.  She  knew  that  Murray,  Morton, 
I  Lethington,  George  the  postulate  and  their 
friends  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Damley — as 
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he  was  tlioirs.  Sbe  also  knew  that  BothwcU  and 
her  husband  had  neycr  any  falling  oat,  and  that 
the  earl  was  in  his  bed,  **  when  the  crack  rose" — 
as  he  afterwards  proved  on  his  trial.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  she  felt  that  Bothwell  was  a  partj  to 
the  business.  But  then,  who  was  not  ?  The  un- 
happy queen  knew,  in  fact,  that  nearly  all  her 
chief  nobility  were  leagued  against  the  young 
man,  but  that  the  fiercest  foes  he  had  were  the 
Douglases,  the  return  of  whom  he  had  opposed 
with  such  unaTailiug  bitternoss. 

By  the  orders  of  the  queen,  the  body  of  Dam- 
ley  was  brought  to  Ilolyrood  where  it  was  em- 
balmed by  a  pothegaVf  at  the  cost  of  11  pounds 
Scots.     Mary  went  with  her  women  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  her  dead  husband  and  wept  as  she 
did  so.     The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  in  royal 
.  state,  and  candles  were  lighted,  and  dirges  and 
masses   sung,  after    the  rites  of   the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  repose  of  the  departed  spirit. 
The  queou,  meantime,  sat  in  her  darkened  cham- 
ber, leaving  her  council  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  the  king's  death  for  the  Queen  Regent  of 
France ;   and  this  was  signed  by  Bothwell  and 
Lethington,  two  of  the  conspirators,  who  spoke 
of  the  deed  as  a  wicked  one,  and  said  that  God 
would  never  allow  such  wickedness  to  remain 
hidden  and  unpunished.     On  11th  of  February, 
two  days  after  the  murder,  a  Court  of  Investiga- 
tion was  held  in  the  Tolbooth,  presided  over  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  chief  justice ;  but  of  course, 
nothing  was  discovered.     On  the  same  day  Mary 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  at  Paris, 
an  account  of  the  murder,  in  which  she  says  she 
is  convinced  the  assassins  would  have  destroyed 
herself  as  well  as  Damloy  if  God  had  not  so  or- 
dered it  that  she  did  not  sleep  at  the  Kirk  of. 
Field  on  the  fatal  night     She  then  took  her  child 
and  went  for  safety  into  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  she  had  her  chamber  hung  with  black  and 
■at  in  mourning,  according  to  the  royal  custom 
of  the  time.     Meanwhile,  her  enemies,  the  mur- 
derers and  conspirators,  were  whispering  and 
•preading  the  most  fatal  calumnies  against  her ; 
and  preparing  the  next  act  of  the  tragic  drama. 
They  desired  that  Bothwell  should  underlie  the 
odium  of  the  murder,  and  share  it  with  the 
queen.     They  knew  that  as  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Marches,  he  was  the  chief  support  of  the 
crown,  and  that  until  his  power  could  be  crushed 
nothing  effective  could  be  done  against  her  per- 
son.    The  day  after  Damley's  burial,  a  paper 
was  fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  Tolbooth,  stating 
that  £.  B.,  Balfour  of  Fliske,  Mr.  David  Chal- 
mers and  black  John  Spens  were  the  murderers, 
and  that  the  queen  was  assenting  to  it,  through  ^ 


the  persuasion  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the 
witchcraft  of  the  Lady  Bucdeuch — the  same  we 
read  of  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The 
queen  called  on  the  writer,  by  proclamation,  to 
come  forward  and  make  good  his  words  and  hare 
the  reward  already  offered.  The  skulking  slan- 
derer, instead  of  appearing,  put  up  another 
paper.  The  money,  he  said,  should  be  given 
into  impartial  hands  first  Then  he  would  ap- 
pear with  four  others.  Meanwhile  he  adviseil 
that  Bastian  and  Lutini,  the  queen's  goldsmith, 
should  be  stayed.  The  queen  did  not  reply  to 
this  gross  and  impudent  subterfuge  ;  and  another 
piece  of  writing  came  out  to  reiterate  the  charge 
against  the  Earl  Bothwell,  Balfour  and  the  others. 
The  writer  of  these  was  never  known.  But  his 
vile  scrawls  had  a  terrible  effect.  The  pulpits 
also  took  up  the  subject ;  and  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  the  streets  at  night,  crying. 
Wo,  Wo,  to  the  queen  and  the  murderers  of  the 
**  gentil  nenrye  I."  The  preachers  seemed  as 
sorry  for  the  latter  as  if  he  had  been  a  sound 
Protestant. 

On  IGth  February,  the  queen  was  persuaded 
by  her  considerate  council,  that  she  ought  not  to 
injure  her  feeble  health  in  her  dool-chamber,  but 
take  some  needful  air  and  exercise.     She  was 
accordingly  escorted  to  the  house  of  Lord  Seton, 
a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  lords,  ladies  and 
servants,  numbering  one  hundred  persons  in  alL 
But  calunmy,  as  well  as  care,  still  sat  upon  her 
horse's  crupper.     A  certain  game  of  butts  shot 
gaily  at  Tranent,  between  her  and  Bothwell  on 
one  side,  and  Lords  Seton  and  Huntley  on  the 
other,  has  become  a  portion  of  her  life's  history. 
But  the  shooting  match  never  took  place.    Dmry 
who  reported  it  in  one  letter,  contradicted  it  in 
another.     Mary  now  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Lennox.     Several  letters  passed 
between  them,  on  the  subject  of  Damley.    In 
one  of  these  the  earl  thanks  her  for  her  gracious 
and  comfortable  letter,  and  requests  her  to  con- 
vene the  nobles  to  inquire  into  the  murder.     In 
reply  the  queen  stated  that  Parliament  would 
shortly  meet  and  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
to  discover  the  actors  in  such  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
Lennox  rejoined,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  praying 
her  to  arrest  those  named  in  the  placards.    But 
as  the  queen  herself  had  been  named  in  those 
dastardly  papers,  the  request  of  Lennox  was  in- 
solent as  well  as  ill^^.     Mary  declined  to  act 
upon  it;  but,  in  a  letter  of  Ist  of  March,  she 
observes  there  are  a  great  many  names  on  the 
tickets  and  asks  him  to  point  out  those  he  thinks 
worthy  of  trial.    She  did  not  get  an  answar  for 
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iiscteen  dajs.  Lennox  seemed  afraid  of  a  respon- 
sibility which  he  would  haye  flung  promptly  upon 
her  shoulders.  Meanwhile  the  placards  were 
continued,  accusing  M.  R.  and  L.  B.  witli  a  cow- 
ardly pertinacity  which  excited  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  good  deal. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mary  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle  and  there  recelTed  Killigrew  who 
brought  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  lat- 
ter had  been  yigoronsly  affected  by  the  death  of 
poor  Darnlcy  who  was  her  bitter  scorn  while  Uy- 
ing,  and  she  wrote  to  express  her  concern  for  the 
condition  and  fame  of  Mary — ^who  haying  read 
the  letter  of  consolation  might  haye  said,  in  the 
words  of  Coleridge  to  a  didactic  friend — "You 
haye  poured  oil  into  my  wounds ;  but  it  is  oil  of 
Titriol." 

Thus  began  the  condolence  of  that  terrible 
dear  sister: — 

Madam  : — "  My  ears  haye  been  so  much  shock- 
ed, my  understanding  so  much  perplexed,  and 
my  heart  so  much  appalled  at  hearing  the  hor- 
rible report  of  the  abominable  murder  of  your 
husband,  my  slaughtered  cousin,  that  I  haye 
Bcaroely,  as  yet,  spirits  to  write  about  it." 

She  then  goes  on  to  tell  Mary  boldly  she  is 
more  concerned  for  her  than  for  the  dead  coupin, 
and  implores  her  to  do  prompt  and  open  justice 
on  all  those  guilty  of  Darnley's  destruction,  and 
BO  free  herself  from  suspicion.  She  looks  on  it 
as  a  dreadful  affair ;  and  then  she  slips  in  that 
neyer-dying  Treaty  of  Edinburgh — and  says  if 
Mary  will  sign  it  now,  it  may  be  all  the  better 
for  her,  and  so  ends,  her  "dear  sister!"  Mary 
presenred  that  letter ;  but  her  reply  to  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  archiyes  of  England.  It  was 
probably  not  one  of  those  things  Cecil  would 
label  and  put  carefully  into  a  pigeon-hole,  for 
posterity  to  read. 

About  7th  of  March,  after  a  month's  absence 
Earl  Murray  came  back,  looking  yery  innocent 
and  took  his  place  at  the  Council  Board  of  the 
queen.  During  his  absence  he — though  one  of 
those  **  banded  "  for  the  destruction  of  Damlov — 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  his  enemy,  and  made  a  compact  with 
him  to  pursue  the  murderers — tlie  chief  mur- 
derer, Morton,  being  also  included  in  this  com- 
pact !  It  was  by  adyice  of  Murray  and  Morton 
that  Lennox  now  prepared  to  indicate  Bothwcll 
and  demand  his  arrest — which  they  all  well  knew 
the  queen  could  not  yenture  on.  The  treacher- 
ous part  played  by  Murray  is  truly  set  forth  in  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Mondoyi  the  Pope's 
J7uncio  in  Scotland,  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, pointing  nut  the  earl's  design  of  slaying 
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Bothwell,  dethroning  Mary,  and  crowning  the 
prince  under  his  own  Regency ;  and  all  this  to 
be  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  Nuncio  was  right ;  and  his  letter  was 
prophetic.  Meantime  the  double-faced  Murray, 
on  his  return,  greeted  Bothwcll  with  courtesy, 
inyited diim  to  his  banquets  and  tieatod  him  in 
all  respects  as  if  his  fellow  conspirator  was  also 
his  friend.  He  well  knew  he  coulJ  not  yiolate 
the  Craigmillar  Bond  and  attack  Bothwell,  openly. 
But  he  worked  in  secrecy  and  delegated  the  busi- 
ness to  those  -^ho  accomplished  it  with  a  sayage 
success,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  threaten 
her  on  every  side,  Mary  gave  her  child  into  the 
custody  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Governor  of  Stirling 
Castle.  On  17th  of  March  she  received  from 
Lennox  a  reply  to  her  letter  of  Ist  of  that  month, , 
in  which  he  repeats  his  request,  wonders  sarcas- 
tically she  should  ask  for  names  when  all  the 
world  has  been  pronouncing  them  and  writes 
them  down  again,  beginning  with  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell.  But  she  answered  him  gravely,  bid- 
ding him  come  to  Edinburgh,  the  ensuing  week, 
when  the  nobles  would  have  met«  and  formed  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  persons  named.  At 
this  time,  Mary's  health  suffered  greatly  from 
her  anxiety,  and  Drury,  the  English  gossip,  said 
she  was  breaking  very  much,  as  every  one  could 
witness  who  saw  her  at  the  Requiem  and  Dirige 
for  the  soul  of  her  dead  husband.  He  also  men- 
tions her  midnight  Vigil  in  the  Chapel  of  Holy- 
rood,  where,  with  two  of  her  ladies,  she  remained 
praying  and  sighing  in  the  cold  for  several  hours. 
The  journal  prepared  by  Buchanan  and  others, 
for  Cecil  and  Elizabeth,  says  Mary  was  at  this 
time  passing  her  time  at  Seton  House,  with  Both- 
well,  in  a  gamesome  frame  of  mind. 

Mary's  Privy  Council  fixed  the  12th  of  April 
as  a  day  on  which  Bothwell  should  stand  his 
trial;  and  on  27th  of  March,  a  proclamation 
ordered  him  to  appear  accordingly.  This  was  a 
perilous  arrangement ;  for  the  peers  of  that  earl 
would  not  dare  to  bring  in  a  fellow  conspirator 
guilty.  Lennox  now  demanded  that  the  assise 
should  be  poptponed;  but  this  was  considered 
unreasonable  by  the  council,  and  they  refused  to 
comply.  On  12th  of  April,  therefore,  the  im- 
portant trial  of  Bothwell  took  place.  But,  three 
days  previously,  the  cowardly  Murray  once  more 
ran  away — quitted  Scotland  to  shelter  his  repu- 
tation— ^leaving  his  instruments  behind  to  do  the 
violent  rough  work  which  he  had  cut  out  for 
them.  Of  all  those  conspirators  and  murderers, 
Murray  certainly  shows  basest  and  most  con- 
temptible,   ^lary,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  im» 
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plored  him  to  stay  by  her  side.  But  he  was  deaf 
as  an  adder.  He  said  he  was  in  debt  and  should 
leave  Scotland  for  fiye  years.  In  about  five 
months,  this  kindless  hypocrite  was  at  home 
again,  goveming  Scotland  in  Mary*s  stead  I 

On  the  morning  of  his  trial,   Bothwell  rode 
with  a  cheerful   confidence    to    the    TcAbooth, 
guarded  and  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  his 
own  retainers.     Along  with  him  rode  his  fellow 
homicides,   Morton  and  Lothington;    and   their 
accomplice,  Argyll,  presided  as  Justice  General, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Court.     There  the  Border  Chief 
was  indicted  aloud  fur  the  murder  of  the  late 
king,  and  Lennox  was  formally  cited  by  a  crier 
to  appear  and  accuse  him.     But  Lennox  did  not 
appear.     His  servant,  Cunningham  rose  up  and 
said  his  lord  had  not  had  sufficient  notice ;  and 
was  moreover  deterred  from  coming  to  court  by 
the  number  of  armed  men  sun'ounding  Bothwcll. 
He  demanded  time.     Tho  Justice  Clerk,  however, 
decided  that  the  trial  must  go  on.     During  a  trial 
of  eight  hours  in  which  Bothwell  was  confident 
they  dared  not  to  touch  upon  tho  real  facts  of  the 
assassination,  he  proved  that  ho  was  in  bed  with 
his  countess  when  the  king's  house  was  blown  up. 
He  was,  of  course,  acquitted.     He  then  publish- 
ed a  cartel,   offering  to  fight  any  gentleman  of 
Scotland,  Franco,  or  £uglanJ,  who  should  gain- 
say the  finding  of  his  jury.     And  thus  this  noble 
commission  closed,  having  hurried  over  an  in- 
quiry which  it  would  not  dare  to  carry  on  in  good 
faith.     If  the  peers  had  found  Bothwcll  guilty, 
he  could  have  retorted  on  them  all,  in  a  tcriiblo 
manner,  by  proving  the  complicity  of  Murray, 
Morton,   Argyll,    Huntley,   the   Hamiltons,    tho 
Balfours,  Lethington  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  trial  to  convict  that  chieftain,  should  have 
been  one  in  which  he  himself  could  have  no 
power  to  speak.     And,  in  fact,  his  brother  con- 
apirators  were  shortly  enabled  to  preside,  infor- 
mally, at  that  very  sort  of  trial,  and  to  bring 
him  in  guilty.     At  the  close  of  this  assize,  Len- 
nox finding  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  his  suit 
against  the  destroyers  of  Darnley,  went  away  to 
England  on  17  th  April. 

We  have  seen  enough  to  show  the  demoralized 
and  savage  character  of  those  reforming  lords. 
Lord  John  Manners  who  would  permit  arts  and 
commerce  to  die,  but  preserve  an  old  nobility  for 
the  assurance  and  benefit  of  the  world,  could 
not  have  drawn  his  poetic  inspiration  from  those 
Scottish  nobles.  But  greater  baseness  and  trea- 
chery were  to  come.  Murray,  as  we  have  stated, 
left  behind  him  a  train  which  his  accomplices 
were  to  fire.  It  was  resolved  that  the  unhappy 
young  widow,  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old,  and 


trembling  with  the  recent  horror  of  her  husband's 
fate,  should  bo  cast  into  the  arms  of  a  married 
man — that  she  should  be  infamous  in  life  and  in- 
famous in  all  ages  to  come.  The  destroyers  of 
Darnley,  Bothwell's  fellow-conspirators,  drew  np 
a  bond  in  which  they  and  other  Scottish  Noble- 
men recommended  that  same  Bothwell  as  a  fit- 
ting husband  for  the  queen.  The  doings  of 
Italian  plotters  and  assassins  have  become  pro- 
verbial for  their  wickedness,  but  none  of  them 
ever  exceeded  in  a  certain  remorseless  ferocity 
the  acts  of  Mary's  ministers,  councillors  and 
peerage. 

Tho  Parliament  which  had  met  on   14th  of 
April,  sat  for  five  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Bothwell  was  encouraged  to  invite  nearly  all  the 
nobles  then  in  town  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Ainsley.     On  this  occa- 
sion he  produced  to  them  a  document  in  which 
tho  subscribers  were  to  declare  that  James  Earl 
of  Bothwell,   Lord  of  Crichton  and  Liddesdale, 
Great  Admiral  of  Scotland  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
Marches,  was  acquitted  of  tho  king's  murder; 
that  they  would  support  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes;  that  they  considered  him  the  fittest 
hu?sbaud  for  their  unprotected  queen,  and  that 
they  would  support  his  suit  to  her  majesty  and 
hold  themselves  ready  to  maintain  the  marriage 
against  all  impugnors.  That  thrice  infamous  bond 
was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,   Dumblane,    Brechin 
and  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Argyll,  Cas^lis 
Morton,  Errol,  Sutherland,  Crawford  Caithness, 
Rothes,  and  the  Lords  Boyd,  Glamis,  Ruthven, 
Sempil,    Ogilvie,    Fleming   and  Hcrries.      Tl^e 
copy  of  this  document  in  the  Cotton  Library  was 
furnished  by  Reid,  Buchanan's  Secretary,  and 
has  at  the  head  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
But  the  latter  was  not  at  the  ^'supper;"  and 
Reid  put  down  his  name  because  the  earl  was 
well  known  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  measur^^ 
though  he  had  fled  from  the  necessity  of  putting 
a   baud   to  it.     The   signing  of  that  bond  is  a 
black  stain  upon   the   jiobility  of   Scotland — 
though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  names  of 
several  of  the  nobles  were  procured  in  an  unfair 
manner.     Some  of  the  signers  were  drunk,  prob- 
ably.    Bothwell  put  the  bond  in  his  pocket  and 
paid  the  cost  of  the  banquet ;  then,  intoxicated 
by  the  ambitious  thoughts  which  grew  from  the 
favor  of  his  sovereign  and  her  helplessness,  and 
urged    to    his  destruction  by  his    treacherous 
friends  and  fellow-homicides,   he  prepared  an 
enterprise  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  sorrow 
of  Mary  Stuart's  life. 
On  21st  of  April,  the  queen  left  Seton  Housei 
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attended  by  Hnntley,  Liyingstone,  Lethington, 
MelTille,  and  her  ladies,  and  trayeled  to  Stirling 
tot  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  child.  The  Earl  of 
Mar,  keeper  of  the  prince,  recoiyed  her  courte- 
ovslj,  and  she  had  the  happiness  of  caressing 
her  boy,  little  dreaming  that  it  was  the  last  time 
she  should  eycr  behold  him  on  earth.  Calumny 
of  the  basest  sort  pursued  her  even  to  the  cradle 
of  her  infant.  The  English  marshal  of  Berwick, 
writing  an  account  of  this  interview,  shows  the 
miserable  sycophancy  with  which  Englishmen 
of  that  age  served  the  antipathies  and  fantasies 
fit  an  imperious  woman,  and  the  vilencss  of  the 
stuff  history  is  made  of.  It  seems,  the  child, 
then  ten  months  old,  did  not  recognize  its  mo- 
ther, and  cried ;  and  this  the  marshal  indicates 
as  a  kind  of  instinctive  horror  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  its  father.  Indeed,  this  March  vete- 
ran, Drury,  gravely  narrates  that  the  infant  tried 
to  scratch  her !  Then  ho  tells  the  story  of  the 
apple.  The  queen,  to  quiet  the  baby,  took  an 
apple  from  her  pocket,  an<l  held  it  up  to  him ; 
she  could  not  induce  him  to  taste  it,  however'. 
But,  lo!  when  it  foil  to  the  ground,  and  was 
eaten  up  by  a  greyhound  bitch  and  her  whelps, 
they  all  grew  sick  and  in  a  little  time  died. 

And  when  the  casket  of  letters  was  brought 
out,  something  over  a  year  later,  and  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  during  her  stay  at  Stirling, 
Mary  had  written  three  more  letters  to  Bothwell, 
people  felt  that  the  infant  was  miraculously  in- 
spired to  treat  the  mother  as  she  deserved.  Just 
at  the  edge  of  the  former  crisis,  (the  murder  of 
Damley,)  the  queen  was  made  to  send  a  volley 
of  epistles  to  the  bad  man,  Bothwell ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  abduction,  she  was  made  to  send  an- 
other close  volley  to  the  same — inviting  and  en- 
couraging him  to  seize  and  carry  her  off.  She 
saw  him  at  Seton,  as  she  was  coming  away,  on 
2l8t  April ;  she  spent  part  of  Tuesday,  22d,  at 
Stirling,  with  her  child  and  the  Earl  of  Mar; 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio ;  came  away 
on  23d,  and  on  the  road  to  Linlithgow,  was 
attacked  by  one  of  those  severe  fits  of  sickness 
which  grew  from  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety, 
and  obliged  to  rest  for  some  time  in  a  cottage, 
by  the  way.  And  yet,  with  all  this  visiting, 
nursing,  journeying,  corresponding,  and  fainting, 
they  say  she  had  leisure  to  write  three  secret 
resolute  love-letters  to  Bothwell,  before  her  meet- 
ing with  him  on  Thursday.  And  the  meaning 
of  those  letters  was,  that  he  should  way-lay  and 
carry  her  off,  and  have  men  enough  to  make  sure 
of  her.  All  this,  two  months  after  Damley's 
burial,  and  addressed  to  Lady  Janet  Gordon's 
husband  I    The  8land«rer8  of  Mary  Stuart  re- 


posed an  astonishing  confidence  in  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  mankind  in  general.  Their 
trust  in  God's  providence  could  not  be  much 
stronger. 

On  24th  of  April,  Mary  set  out  from  Linlith- 
gow, on  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  small 
company  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  among 
whom  were  Melville  and  Lethington.  She  tra- 
veled briskly  along,  till  she  came  within  a  mile 
of  the  Cantle  of  Edinburgh,  glad  to  think  she  was 
about  to  have  a  place  of  repose,  after  her  fatigues 
and  sickness.  But  she  was  not  fated  to  sleep  in 
Edinburgh  that  night.  At  a  place  called  Foul- 
briggs,  she  was  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  strong 
body  of  armed  horsemen,  under  the  Sheriff  of 
Lothian,  who  had  just  ridden  out  of  Edinburgh 

with  six  hundred  men,  apparently  to  perform  his 

• 

usual  duty  of  furnishing  the  queen's  escort.  But 
his  purpose  was  otherwise.  As  his  troops  ap- 
proached, he  rode  forward,  and  saluting  the 
queen  as  she  sat  on  horseback,  said  he  had  some 
words  for  her  private  ear.  Lethington  and  Mel- 
ville went  aside,  and  for  a  few  minutes,  Mary 
and  her  chief  minister  conferred  together  on  the 
road,  the  former  listening  with  calmness,  and  the 
chieftain  trying  to  persuade  her  there  was  dan- 
ger awaiting  her  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  she 
could  be  in  safety  nowhere  but  surrounded  by 
troops,  in  one  of  her  own  strong  fortresses,  com- 
manded by  a  man  devoted  to  her  interest.  Mary 
had  just  received  from  Paris  a  letter  written  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  warn  her  again  of 
some  peril  that  still  menaced  her,  and  she  also 
remembered  that  Sir  James  Balfour,  castellan 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  was  an  associate  of  those  she 
dreaded  most.  Listening  to  the  words  of  a  man 
she  believed  loyal,  and  her  friend,  she  therefore 
turned  her  horse's  head,  with  a  sigh,  and  said  he 
ought  to  know  best  and  advise  her  best.'  "She 
suspected  no  evil  in  him" — to  use  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  convened  a 
few  months  later.  The  word  was  accordingly 
given,  and  the  queen's  company,  including  Mel- 
ville and  Lethington,  and  surrounded  by  the 
escort  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  took  up  their 
rapid  march  for  the  fortress  of  Dunbar.  On 
their  arrival  at  that  place,  Mary,  who  was  half 
dead  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  received  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  and  with  royal  honors, 
and  the  sister  of  Bothwell,  widow  of  Mary's  half- 
brother,  (Lord  John  of  Coldingham,)  came  for- 
ward with  several  ladies  to  help  her  from  her 
palfirey,  and  give  her  welcome  to  the  castle. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  visit 
of  Mary  to  the  castle  of  one  of  her  great  nobles — 
the  oommander  of  her  forces.    It  is  curious  ta 
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obserre  that  the  English  wore  aware  of  the  ab- 
duotion  before  it  took  place.  Dmrj,  writing 
ftt)m  Berwick  to  Cecil,  says — 

**  This  day  she  minded  to  retnm  to  Edinburgh 
or  Dunbar.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  hath  gathered 
many  of  his  friends  yery  well  proyided,  some  say 
to  ride  into  Liddesdale.  But  there  is  feared 
Bome  other  purpose  much  diflfercnt  from  that — 
of  the  which  I  belieye  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
adyertise  you  more  certainly." 

Elizabeth  was  well  aware  that  one  more  deadly 
scheme  was  in  action  against  the  character  and 
royal  dignity  of  her  riyal. 

Ten  days  was  Mary  kept  in  the  fortress  of 
Dunbar,  exposed  to  the  misrepresentations,  en- 
treaties, menaces  and  yiolence  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell)  to  whose  fierce  will  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  submit  In  her  letters  of  explanation, 
she  states  that  he  used  force ;  though,  being  his 
wifb  when  she  wrote  them,  she  makes  a  melan- 
choly show  of  extenuating  the  outrage.  Though 
the  casket  letters  would  show  that  she  and  Both- 
well  had  planned  the  seizure,  we  find  that  the 
earl  had  not  made  the  necessary  preparation  for 
patting  away  his  countess.  After  the  abduction, 
this  business  was  got  through  in  the  most  hasty 
manner.  Two  suits  of  diyorce  were  immediately 
carried  on — one  by  the  Countess  of  Bothwell,  in 
the  Protestant  Kirk  Sessions,  against  her  hus- 
band, for  infidelity — the  other  by  the  latter,  in 
the  Catholic  Court  of  Consistory,  on  the  plea  of 
near  relationship ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  was  pronounced  a  free  man. 
Then,  on  6th  of  March,  he  brought  the  queen 
flrom  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh,  allowing  her  what 
Buchanan  terms  "  a  vain  show  of  liberty."  She 
ms  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  earl  surrounded  her  with  a  strong  guard,  and 
thus  pr^yented  the  yisits  of  those  among  her 
nobles  who  would  be  disposed  to  assist  her. 
Helyille,  at  this  time,  endeavored,  in  an  under- 
hand way,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  marriage  with 
Bothwell ;  and-  he  and  her  other  well-wishers  en- 
tertained unfavorable  ideas  of  her  when  they 
'ound  she  did  not  attend  to  thera.  But  they  did 
not  know  the  treatment  she  had  received  from 
the  earl,  and  that  she  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

The  nobles  now  executed  another  document — 
another  bond  of  baseness — ^in  which  they  de- 
clared that  Bothwell  was  the  best  and  fittest  hus- 
band the  queen  could  choose :  and  on  9th  of  May, 
Craig,  minister  of  St.  Giles  church,  published 
the  bans  of  her  marriage ;  but  very  reluctantly 
and  with  a  public  declaration,  that  no  second 
narriage  of  the  earl  could  be  lawful,  after  divorce 

the  grounds  of  infidelity ;  a  protest  for  which 


Bothwell  threatened  to  have  his  ears  cut  off. 
The  unfortunate  queen  now  declared  she  acted 
freely  in  this  matter,  and  meant  to  raise  the  earl 
to  higher  honors,  and  was  permitted  to  remove 
to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  Bothwell's 
strong  guard  kept  watch  at  the  gates.  On  12th 
of  May,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Orkney,  with  a 
dreary  attempt  at  pageantry.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  the  day  before  the  wedding,  Melville 
went  to  visit  the  queen,  and  saw  Bothwell  sitting 
at  supper  in  the  hall,  with  Huntley,  the  justice 
clerk,  and  others.  The  new  duke  called  for  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  drank  to  him,  that  he  may 
pledge'  in  return,  like  a  Dutchman,  as  he  said, 
bidding  him  drink  and  grow  fat,  seeing  his  leal 
'  for  the  commonweal  had  made  him  lean.  Mel- 
ville drank  and  listened  to  some  of  Bothwell's 
coarse  jokes ;  after  which,  be  went  to  the  queen, 
who  was  sitting  in  sadness  and  alone,  and  ap- 
peared very  glad  to  see  him  and  talk  to  him. 

Next  day  she  was  united,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
to  the  Duke  of  Orkney — not  according  to  the 
Catholic  rite,  but  with  a  Protestant  marriage — 
a  thing  she  disliked  as  much  as  she  did  that 
brutal  man  himself.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  hall  of  Uolyrood — ^not  in  the  chapel.  It 
was  a  strange,  silent  and  ominous  bridal.  Mary 
had  put  off  her  dark  garments,  at  the  desire  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  wore  jewels.  But  all  who 
gazed  on  her  face  were  surprised  and  saddened 
at  the  change  which  was  there  visible.  The  day 
following  this  joyless  marriage,  Du  Croc,  who  had 
refused  to  be  present  at  it,  went  to  Holyrood  to 
see  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  foi^nd  her  pale  and 
agitated,  and  saw  Bothwell,  who  was  present, 
looking  dark  and  sullen.  He  could  not  help 
showing  his  concern  at  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  Mary  spoke,  with  a  cold  smile— 

**Do  not  be  surprised,  M.  F  Ambasiodeur,  if 
you  see  me  sorrowful.  Though  the  bride  of  a 
day,  I  cannot  make  any  show  of  rejoicing,  nor 
ever  shall  again."  She  said  this  with  solemnity, 
looking  on  vacancy,  and  scarcely  noticing  the 
gesture  with  which  the  duke  turned  and  left  the 
room.  **  1  have  nothing  more  to  look  for  now, 
but  death."  The  following  day,  being  in  her 
cabinet  with  the  duke,  she  was  heard  to  scream 
out,  and  in  a  shrill  vehement  voice,  threaten  to 
kill  herself.  Arthur  Erskine,  captain  of  her 
guard,  heard  her,  in  one  of  those  marital  inter- 
views, call  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself,  and  declare 
she  would  go  out  and  drown  herself.  The  people 
of  the  palace  ran  to  Du  Croc,  to  say  they  feared 
she  was  growing  desperate,  and  he  went  three  or 
four  times  to  comfort  her.  A  dreadful  honey- 
moon !  proving  Mary's  antipathy  to  that  blockish 
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chieftain,  and  giving  the  casket  letters  their  most 
conclnsiTe  disproTaL 

The  savage  plot  was  ripening.  Murray  was 
in  England,  speaking  worse  of  Mary,  says  Dniry, 
than  became  a  subject — still  less  a  brother ;  and 
Morton,  quitting  Holyrood,  was  arranging  his 
plans  in  Fife,  assisted  by  the  learned  schemer, 
Lethington.  They  had  made  use  of  Bothwell  for 
the  dishonoring  of  the  queen,  and  they  were  now 
resolved  to  overwhelm  him  and  her  in  the  same 
destruction.  They  drew  together  at  Stirling, 
loudly  exclaiming  against  Bothwell  as  the  mur- 
derer of  the  late  king,  and  assisted  by  the  trum- 
pets of  the  reformers,  calling  on  the  people  to 
rash  in  and  separate  the  newly  made  man  and 
wife. 

On  the  evening  of  6th  of  June,  there  was  an 
.  unusual  bustle  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  In 
the  court-yard  were  assembled  about  a  hundred 
armed  men  on  horseback  round  the  royal  litter, 
while  near  it  stood  several  horses  bridled  and 
saddled~«ome  of  them  harnessed  for  female 
riders — for  it  was  whispered  that  at  nightfall  the 
queen  was  to  leave  Holyrood  for  a  place  of  greater 
safety.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurried  preparation, 
the  Duke  of  Orkney  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  great  hall,  giving  his  orders  in  a  harsh  voice 
and  with  impatient  gestures.  Ho  had  issued  a 
proclamation  in  the  queen's  name,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  summoning  the  crown  retainers  to  meet 
at  Melrose  on  15th  of  June.  But  the  lords  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  muster,  were  now  on 
their  way  to  Edinburgh.  A  messenger  who  had 
ridden  hard,  brought  these  news  at  noon,  and 
Bothwell  instantly  resolved  to  remove  that  night 
to  the  strong  Castle  of  Borthwick,  twelve  miles 
ofif.  Accordingly,  just  as  tho  stars  began  to  come 
out,  the  Queen  of  Scots  descended  the  stair  of 
Holyrood,  and  gettipg  into  her  litter,  while  a  few 
ladies  took  horse  by  her  side,  was  driven  off  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  horsemen  closing  round  her  and 
her  husband  ridius  in  silence  by  her  side. 

The  lords  entered  Edinburgh  in  a  few  days, 
proclaiming  that  they  meant  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  the  tyranny  of  Bothwell.  They  then  march- 
ed their  troops  toward  Borthwick,  and  a  portion 
of  them,  coming  up  to  tho  castle,  summoned  him 
to  surrender.  But  he  was  not  there.  He  had 
just  escaped  from  the  place,  leaving  the  queen 
in  the  fortress.  Next  day  the  lords  drew  oflf 
their  forces,  and  at  night,  the  Queen  of  "Soots 
left  Borthwick  on  horseback,  and  we  are  told, 
alone,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  her  husband. 
He  had  remained  hid,  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
both  met  toward  morning.  They  then  rode 
rapidly  together,  with  a  few  attendants,  toward 


the  ill-omened  Castle  of  Dunbar.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  a  hasty  levy,  in  obedience 'to  tho 
proclamation,  and  on  14th  of  June,  Mary,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  proceeded 
toward  Edinburgh  to  engage  the  forces  of  the 
lords,  three  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  the 
chief  homicide,  Morton. 

The  armies  met  at  Musselburgh,  five  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  stood  drawn  up,  face  to 
face,  with  low  ground  and  a  brook  between  them. 
Du  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  played  the 
part  of  a  mediator  on  that  day.  He  rode  into 
tho  camp  of  the  lords,  who  told  him  they  wero 
ready  to  obey  the  queen,  but  would  denounce 
Bothwell  OS  the  murderer  of  King  Henry.  Ho 
then  ambled  up  to  the  tent  of  the  queen,  who 
received  him  courteously,  but  told  him  it  did  not 
look  well,  that  they  who  had  encouraged  her 
marriage,  should  now  rise  to  dissolve  it.  Tho 
Duke  of  Orkney,  who  had  been  arranging  his 
lines,  now  came  up  and  called  out  cheerfully,  to 
let  the  troops  hear  him — 

**Well,  M.  V Ambaasadeur,  what  would  theso 
men  yonder  be  at  ?  I  suppose  they  have  shown 
you  their  mind — that  is,  if  they  know  it  them- 
selves." 

His  demeanor  was  bold  enough  to  challenge 
Pu  Croc's  admiration,  who,  refusing  his  accolade^ 
answered  him  in  the  same  raised  tone — 

"  My  lord  duke,  those  lords  say  they  will  do 
their  duty  by  the  queen.  But  let  me  tell  you," 
this  was  in  a  lower  key,  "  they  are  your  mortal 
enemies." 

^*  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt !  We  understand  all 
that.  And  what  of  that  trial?  What  of  that 
bond?  Does  not  all  the  world  know  of  that 
bond  ?  Now  Qod  mend  them  I  I  never  offended 
any  of  them,  and  the  best  of  them  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  what  I  have  done.  It  is  all  for- 
tune. I  have  had  mine,  and  will  maintain  it 
with  th^.  Go,  for  God's  sake,  and  procure  a 
champion  from  among  those  yonder,  to  meet  mo 
by  the  brook,  and  maintain  their  base  calunmy, 
with  his  sword.  Do  it;  a  nobleman,  mark  ye, 
and  my  peer  I" 

The  duke  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  willing  that 
the  soldiers  should  hear  him.  But  the  queen  in- 
terposed, and  said  she  would  not  permit  such 
arbilrement  in  her  presence.  In  a  moment  or 
two  the  chieftain  again  spoke — 

"  Lo,  you,  M.  rAmbassadeur,  there  is  no  timo 
to  talk.  I  see  them  crossing  the  brook,  and  wo 
must  be  at  blows  immediately.  If  you  wish  to 
make  peace,  like  the  man  who  came  between 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  do  so.  Otherwise,  if  you 
wish  to  see  a  battle,  stand  aside.    I  promise  yon 
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fine  pastilne ;  for  tliere  will  be  shrewd  fighting,  I 
judge." 

Du  Croc  here  parted  from  the  queen,  leaving 
her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  He  rode  down  and 
told  the  lords  that  she  would  pardon  them  if  they 
returned  to  their  duty. 

"If  that  be  all,"  replied  Morton,  ** there  is  no 
0iore  to  be  said ;  but  we  pray  ye  remove  from 
the  field  before  the  fight  begin." 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  queen,  as 
she  sat  on  her  palfrey,  observed  a  captain  at  the 
head  of  some  horsemen  approach  her  position, 
from  the  opposite  lines.  She  asked  who  it  was, 
and  hearing  it  was  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  sent  to 
bid  him  come  to  her.  With  a  darkened  brow, 
Orkney  saw  this  soldier  ride  up  and  hold  confer- 
ence with  Mary.  Melville  says  he  ordered  a 
trooper  to  shoot  Kirkaldy.  At  all  events,  the 
duke  approached,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
envoy,  denounced  the  charges  of  the  lords  as 
false  and  base,  and  oiTered  to  engage  Morton  in 
single  combat,  or  any  one  else  who  should  accuse 
him  of  slaying  the  king.  Kirkaldy  said  he  would 
deliver  the  challenge,  and  at  the  same  time,  tried 
to  persuade  the  queen  to  go  over  to  the  lords  and 
let  BothwcU  depart.  When  he  returned  and  de- 
livered the  duke's  challenge.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Pyres  accepted  it,  and  having  received  the  family 
sword  of  the  Earl  Morton,  proceeded  to  the  front 
to  meet  the  challenger.  But  the  queen  was 
weary  of  the  long  parley,  and  ofTended  to  think 


her  fate  sliuuld  be  decided  by  a  pair  of  duellists; 
and  she  therefore  announced  that,  on  Kirkaldy 's 
fair  promises,  she  would  go  to  the  lords.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  duke,  denouncing  them  as  trai- 
tors, and  swearing  it  would  be  better  to  fight  it 
out,  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose.  She 
came  to  the  unhappy  resolution  to  trust  the  mur- 
derers of  Darnley,  and  those  who  had  already 
helped  to  cover  her  with  dishonor. 

The  lords  were  very  anxious  to  frighten  Both- 
well  away — not  wishing  to  provoke  any  confes- 
sion from  him.  Grange  came  and  advised  him 
to  retire  to  some  place  of  safety  for  a  time — as 
his  enemies  were  bent  on  slaying  him.  The 
queen  also  advised  him  to  go  back  to  Dunbar, 
and  told  him  he  should  hear  from  her  again.  By 
tl|is  time  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  approach- 
ing and  mixing  together,  and  Kirkaldy,  holding 
Mary's  bridle  rein,  led  her  slowly  down  the  slope. 
Orkney,  seeing  all  was  lost,  bent  his  head  to  the 
queen,  who  returned  a  mute  gesture  of  farewell ; 
then  turning  his  horse,  and  ordering  his  own 
border  horsemen  to  attend  him,  he  galloped  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  Dunbar. 
Thus,  after  the  union  of  a  month,  was  broken 
that  fatil  marriage.  BothwQll  and  Mary  nevfer 
met  again,     lie  fled  to  the  shore, 

And,  mounting  the  ooean  wave,  banished  forlorA, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country,  cast  bleeding  and  UaUi 

was  soon  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  and  billows 
of  the  northern  seas. 
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THE    GRAPE    GATHERER. 


BY  B.  H.  STODDARD. 


I  AV  a  noble  lady 

As  any  one  may  see, 
And  that,  I  think's,  the  reason 

You  trifle  80  with  me. 
Xou  love  that  grape-girl  yonder — 

The  one  against  the  wall : 
She  climbs,  and  climbs,  but  have  a  oare, 

A  step,  and  she  may  fall ! 

Yon  walked  with  bor  this  morning, 

Her  basket  on  your  head  : 
"  'Twas  better  than  my  coronet," 

Or  something  so  yon  said ; 
"  And  the  grapes  and  yellow  tendrils 

Tangled  in  her  hair, 
Were  brighter  than  my  ringlets, 

And  all  the  pearls  I  wear.'' 

Yon  should  have  seen  her  lover, 
Oonehed  in  the  vines  hard  by, 

A  swarthy,  blaek-browed  fellow, 
With  a  devil  in  his  eye. 


Ho  clutched  his  grape  hook  ileroelj, 
And,  bat  that  I  were  #ear) 

He  would  have  slain  you,  cousin, 
And  will  some  day  I  fear. 

Yon  think  she  loves  you  only. 

And  so  thought  all  the  rest. 
Why,  you  had  hardly  left  her 

Before  the  Count  was  blest. 
You  doubt  ?  pray  ask  her  sister, 

Or  ask  the  jilted  swains ; 
Or  watch,  when  she's  not  watching, 

'Twill  well  be  worth  your  pains. 

I  should  bo  very  angry, 

'Tis  BO  unworthy  you ; 
But  since  you  say  "  'twas  jesting," 

I  must  forgive,  and  do. 
I  own  I  love  you  somewhat, 

Bat  ere  you  marry  me, 
You  must  do  one  thing,  eonsiB^* 

Let  my  grape-gatherers  bo ! 


THE   EX-COLLEGIAN'S   STORY. 


BT  OBJiWFOBD  WILSON. 


Omi  of  our  party  had  been  speaking  of  a  wed-  | 
ding  to  which  he  had  been  invited  the  day  pre- 
tIous  ;  he  had  jnst  concluded,  when  Mr.  Cava-' 
nagh*8  "Now  wait  a  minute  till  I  tell  you 
something, '*  at  once  put  a  stop  to  further  re- 
1  marks. 

"  How  would  I  do  for  a  priest^  do  you  think  ?" 

«<  Well,  barring  the  fasting,  castigation,  and 
0elf-denial,  I  think  pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  Cox. 

"  True  for  you,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh ;  "  the 
stations  would  do  well  enough ;  the  confessions 
(especially  those  of  contrite  youth  and  beauty) 
obtain  speedy  absolution ;  but  Lent — Lent  would 
be  the  death  of  mc." 

"  Had  you  ever  any  design  on  the  loaves  and 
fishes  V*  asked  another. 

"  I  was  set  aside,  and  destined  for  the  church, 
sir,  six  years  before  I  was  born — educated  for 
the  office  for  sixteen  years  after  that  memorable 
event  took  place— studied  hard  at  college  till  I 
was  two-and-twenty,  and  yet  the  fates  were  un- 
propitious." 

"  Not  unwise  in  them  either,"  said  the  vico- 
prerident. 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  in  or- 
ders ?"  asked  Cox. 

"Now  wait  for  a  minute  till  I  tell  you.  Dou*t 
be  in  a  hurry,  for  that  may  disturb  diges- 
tion— *fair  and  aisy  goes  far  in  a  day* — we'll 
soon  come  to  it.  Now  I  never  was  married, 
although  I  missed  the  church." 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  chimed  in  his  left- 
hand  supporter. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  my  fault,  and  it  was — Fm 
going  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you'll  only  give 
me  time.  You  don't  want  me  to  choke  myself 
with  a  story  in  my  mouth  ?'* 

•*  There  would  be  little  hoi)cs  for  you  if  you 
did,"  remarked  Cox,  sotto  voce.  "  I  only  wonder 
you've  escaped  with  so  many." 

The  quick  ears  of  Mr.  Cavanagh  overheard 
what  was  said. 

**  Come  now,  Cox,  that  aint  fair.  You  know 
that  by  *  story*  I  did  not  mean  a  falsehood  or 
fabrication,  but  merely  an  anecdote.  Never 
mind  what  he  says,  gentlemen ;  I  never  do. 
You  must  know,  then,  in  the  first  place,  before 
we  g6  any  further,  that  learning  was  never  my 
weakness  ;  I  had  a  soul  above  musty  heathenish 
books.  What  I  became  possessed  of  was  regularly 


drilled  into  me  by  the  schoolmaster's  cane.  If  1 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  dead  languages 
as  I  was  with  the  rattan,  Cardinal  Wiseman  or  a 
dozen  of  dictionaries  wouldn't  be  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  me ;  but  I  was  not.  However,  as  it 
was  the  wish  of  my  father  and  mother,  I  took  to 
it — as  did  fair  Kosamond  to  the  poison — ^unkindly^ 
for  I  had  no  particle  of  relish  for  it. 

"When  I  had  arrived,  through  grammars, 
lexicons,  floggings,  algebra,  and  metaphysics,  at 
the  romantic  age  of  one-and-twenty,  a  tide  in  my 
destiny  began  to  ebb.  An  incident  then  occur- 
red that  ruled  my  fate,  and  overthrew  my  reso- 
lutions. Bu^  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  was 
sauntering  one  day  through  some  fields,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  college,  studying  closely 
for  the  approaching  examinations,  when  I  found 
myself  within  a  very  short  distance  of  a  respect- 
able farm-house ;  a  small  quickset  hedge,  about 
five  feet  in  height,  separated  me  from  a  closely- 
clipped  lawn,  that  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  hall 
door.  I  had  only  taken  my  eyes  from  my  book 
to  note  my  whereabouts,  when  the  sounds  of  a 
lively  female  voice  made  me  pocket  my  dull  com- 
panion, and  turn  my  attention  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  A  laugh,  clear  as 
the  euphonious  tinkling  of  silver  bells,  and  sweet 
as  the  soul  of  melody,  immediately  followed :  not 
the  laugh  of  piping  senility,  but  evidently  the 
merry  notes  ringing  forth  from  a  breast  unknown 
to  those  relentless  and  hereditary  taskmasters — 
Care  and  Sorrow.  I  stood  upon  tiptoe,  and 
looked  cautiously  over  the  hedge.  If  that  hedge 
had  been  a  stone  wall  of  double  the  height,  I 
might  now  be  saying  vespers,  with  a  bishop's 
stole  for  my  reward,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  in  the 
perspective ;  but  it  was  only  a  low  hedge,  and  I 
could  see  over  it,  A  lovely  young  creature  itt 
there  before  me,  at  that  happy  stage  when  the 
girl  and  the  woman  meet  for  the  first  time,  where 
the  bud  opens  imperceptibly  into  the  floweret^ 
and  teaches  the  cheek  to  glow  rapturously  at  the 
whispered  voice  of  love.  I  dared  notJhove,  lest 
the  attempt  might  lead  to  discovery,  and  dissolve 
the  living  picture — the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  had 
every  beheld ;  nor  could  I  return,  for  my  senses 
were  fascinated,  the  holy  calling  swiftly  evapo- 
rating, and  the  instinctive  desire  of  man  not  to 
dwell  alone  swelling  rebellfously  within  me.    I 

was  unperoeived,  so  greedily  feasted  my  eyes 
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npoD  tba  f&ir  Astrsek  of  Uie  Uwd,  whose  cier; 
moT«iii«Dt  CMt  freeh  epelU  aroaad  ro;  heart,  sod 
made  m«  look  npoD  aacieDt  mf  tholog;  as  a  sncred 
troth. 

"The  young  lady  was  sporting  with  a  pet 
lutb.  '  Oh  !  happy  Isab,'  sighed  I,  as  T  saw 
her  bestoniiig  caresses  upoa  it,  as  ehe  sat  bcsidu 
it  OQ  the  BiuDoth  greca  sward,  embracing  its 
fleecy  neck  with  arms  nbite  as  uqsu^UcJ  exist- 
ence, llcr  gipsy  hat  hud  fallen  Ijack,  and  over 
her  brow  and  spotless  shoulders  Tell  the  auburn 
ringlets, 

Curling  like  tSDdrili  or  the  puult< 

Around  a  marble  oolnlna. 

Art  was  there  unknawn,  whilst  natnce  and  bean- 
tj  oo6perating,  seemed  to  hnie  stamped  her  as 
tlMir  own.  How  her  liquid  eyes  sparkled  1 
Truth  and  leDdernesa  were  there;  and  Iotc,  ud- 
totored,  nnseiesh  love,  tliat  beamed  upon  a  care- 
leu  lamb,  nor  deigned  to  glance  upon  the  Tietim, 
thkt,  ready-trussed  for  the  olTering  upon  the 
ftltftr  of  celibacy,  stood  breathless  at  the  other 
dda  of  the  hedge.  Again  that  laugh — bubbling 
forth  in  merry  harmony  aa  the  lamb  broke  from 
her  embraces,  and  skipped  nimbly  across  the 
green  grass.  In  an  instant  she  was  upon  her 
foet,  and  in  pursuit — a  dinne  embodiment  of 
what  Bulcrpe  must  have  been.  Swiftly  she 
cbasod  the  recreant ;  it  rushed  toward  the  place 
vlMre  I  was  standing,  doubled,  and  with  a  plain- 
tive bleat  msbed  toward  the  bonste.  She  turned 
M  quickly,  her  garments  rustling  against  the 
■Ught  branches  of  the  be<lge;  away  again,  bat 
like  Hebe  in  presence  of  the  gods,  the  fhir  put- 
■Mr  stumbled,  displaying  in  her  fall  an  ankle 
wkieh  an  Angcto  might  bare  worshiped,  or  by 
Wluoh  a  RaphaelmighthaToswom.  Inregaining 
Imt  f^et,  and  stooping  for  her  hat,  which  bad 
(kllen  off,  her  eyes  met  mine.  Oh!  Jupiter! 
Jvptert  bad  sho  been  your  cup-bearer,  yon 
iMTer  would  bare  been  attended  by  a  Ganymede. 
I  nCTer  was  electrified  hot  once,  and  that  was  at 
the  back  of  that  hedge.  At  the  laugh,  my  alten- 
tien  was  aronsed ;  at  the  eonntenance,  my  heart 
beoame  ensnared ;  at  tiie  anhle,  my  soul  was  en- 
Aamled ;  but  the  look,  and  blush  by  which  it 
WM  oeoompanied,  sealed  my  fate.  In  a  moment 
I  wai  bytter  side ;  she  had  not  been  hurl  by  the 
foil,  she  was  only  alarmed  at  my  presence.  Bnt 
u,  at  that  time, 

Hot  mine  Iks  form,  nor  mine  the  eye 
That  youibhil  m^dess  wont  to  fly. 

I  learned  from  bcr  eyes  that  my  earnest  Inquiries 
M  to  her  accident  were  by  no  meant  disagree- 
Ma;  the  eoly  begged  that  I  would  not  Ungh  at 


her  mishap.  I  conid  not  do  that,  but  I  instantly 
Tolunteered  my  services  in  recapturing  the  lamb, 
inwardly  and  sinChlly  wishing  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  once  more  In  her  embraces,  that  the 
several  candidates  for  the  butcher's  knife  anil 
tbe  priest's  surplice  might  immediately  change 
positions.  As  we,  approached  the  house,  her 
father  joined  us,  and  my  coat  of  sable  hue  and 
general  costome  at  once  winning  his  respect,  I 
was  forthwith  conducted  into  tbe  comfortable 
parlor.  There  he  etyoyed  Mary's  tale  of  the 
accident  and  chase,  and  so  did  the  amiable  look- 
ing mother,  whilst  Mary  (I  ever  love  to  repeat 
her  name)  related  it  in  the  most  winsome  man- 
ner, every  smile  and  gesture  planting  tbe  seeds 
of  apostacy  more  firmly  within  the  heart  of  the 
college  Btuijent.  In  leaving  the  house,  an  imi- 
tation to  visit  tbem  as  frequently  as  was  conve- 
nient was  generously  given,  and  as  Mary  looked, 
'Oh!  do  come!'  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  do  it, 
I  promised  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  tfaeir 
courtesy,  and  believe  me,  I  never  lost  an  oppor- 

"  When  I  returned  to  the  college  that  night  I 
was  dcL-ply  in  love,  not  with  my  destined  voca- 
tion, but  with  the  owner  of  the  enthralling  ankle- 
Sleep  was  a  stranger  (o  my  pillow,  the  sylvan 
goddess  occupied  every  thought.  All  study  save 
that  of  her  eyes  was  voted  a  bore,  and  Felil 
Cavauegh  was  himself  fitter  for  tho  chains  of 
Hymen  than  the  sacred  bauds  of  ordination. 
Weeks  fiew  by,  we  were  almost  constantly  toge- 
ther, and  what  in  such  cases  is  the  most  natural 
deduction  t  the  reciprocity  uf  young  loves.  So 
it  turaed  out  with  us;  we  were  doomed  to  be- 
come one,  our  afi'octiona  were  mutual,  oar  verr 
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aunt  in  Sligo  required  the  senices,  or  compan- 
ionship, of  her  favorite.  She  was  to  inherit  her 
aunt's  wealth  at  Iter  demise;  but  casting  that 
out  of  the  qucstioD,  the  hopes  of  being  the  minis- 
ter of  comfort  to  tho  stricken  lady  was  sufficient 
in  itself  to  bring  her  to  her  side.  Amid  a  shower 
of  tears,  a  boat  of  protestations,  and  some  scorea 
of  honeyed  kisses,  we  parted,  she  to  the  sick 
bed,  Felii  Cavsnagh  to  the  musty  books.  My 
outward  man  remained  in  the  college,  but  all  my 
though  la,  hopes,  and  wishes  accompanied  mj 
Mary  on  her  journey. 

"  Strange  to  say,  that  notvrithstanding  the 
many  opportunities  afforded  me,  I  never  took 
advantage  of  one ;  so  that  those  parting  kisses 
were  all  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  momenbnu 
question  had  nerer  been  asked.  However,  a 
drcomstanee  that  oeenrred  about  a  waA  sfloi 
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she  had  left  me,  caused  me  to  take  a  decided  step 
and  come  boldly  to  the  point 

"  My  father  had  exercised  his  influence  with 
the  bishop,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  I 
receiTed  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  my 
ordination  would  soon  take  place.  A  letter  from 
the  bishop  was  inclosed,  asking  me  sundry 
questions  relatiye  to  my  fitness  for  that  com- 
munion. There  was  I  in  a  fix :  matrimony,  Mary, 
and  a  father's  displeasure  on  one  side  ;  celibacy, 
a  shaven  face,  and  CTcry  chance  of  speedy 
advancement  on  the  other.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  I  was  an  only  child ;  yet  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  paternal  authority,  unless  Mary  deigned  to 
share  my  fortunes,  was  to  lose  everything.  My 
position  drove  me  to  hypocrisy.  I  determined 
to  wear  a  double  face  until  I  could  receive  an 
answer  from  her,  and  to  delay  the  ceremony  of 
the  laying  on  of  hands  until  I  learned  whether  I 
should  not  do  better  by  having  them  joined.  I 
sat  down  in  my  dilemma,  pcuuod  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  approaching 
benediction,  and  concluding  with  humble  rejoic- 
ings at  my  happy  lot.  My  letter  to  Mary  was 
long,  impassioned,  and  ardent — vowing  eternal 
love  and  fidelity,  disowning  any  thoughts  of  the 
clergy,  imploring  her  to  bless  me  with  her  hand. 

**  I  posted  both  letters  myself,  waited  patiently, 
received  answers  in  due  time,  and  was  happy. 
She  had  consented!  Her  whole  soul  was  in 
every  word  she  penned ;  and  as  she  told  me  in  a 
postscript  that  ^he  had  kissed  several  parts  of 
my  letter,  in  the  violence  of  my  enthusiasm  I 
nearly  swallowed  her  scented  epistle.  The  bishop, 
in  hi3  note,  appointed  the  day  when  he  might  be 
expected.  Some  story  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge concerning  my  infatuation :  he  mentioned 
Mary  by  name,  asked  me  whether  marriage  and 
apostacy  were  in  my  heart,  and  ordered  me  to 
be  explicit  in  niy  answers.  Hypocrisy  was  again 
at  work.  I  t^at  down  forthwith,  and  returned  a 
letter  to  each.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
these  were  the  words : 

"  *  My  beloved  and  adorablb  Mary — My 
father's  wish,  as  I  told  you  before,  is,  that  I 
should  become  a  priest — think  of  that — a  priest, 
a  black-coated,  closely-shaven,  sanctimonious 
priest  Bah!  the  very  thought  of  their  fusty 
01  der  almost  paralyzes  me.  I  detest  the  whole 
sect,  and  only  hope  to  bo  brought  into  col- 
lision with  them  at  such  times  as  matrimony,  and 
its  consequences,  may  demand  their  services. 
How  think  you  ?  Is  not  the  order  of  Hymen,  in 
whose  temple  you  have  consented  to  be  my  lovely 
priestess,  far  more  preferable  ?    Enlist  with  me 


at  once  under  his  banner ;  my  reasons  for  asking 
you  to  do  so  are  cogent  A  letter  from  the  bishop 
lies  before  me— a  scrawl,  phlegmatic  as  he  is 
himself— crabbed  and  cramped  like  the  trade  he 
follows ;  breathing  no  spirit  save  that  of  selfish- 
ness, and  seeking  to  make  me  as  despicable  an 
outcast  in  all  social  circles,  as  old  bachelors  must 
invariably  be  who  crawl  singly  to  their  graves, 
useless  worn-out  links  in  the  great  chain  of  na- 
ture. Such  is  not  my  will.  Say  that  you  will 
marry  me  upon  this  day  week,  and  on  the  wings 
of  love  I  will  fly  to  you  and  Sligo,  and  leave  the 
bishop,  ordination  and  all  such  stufl^,  to  migrate 
to  a  colony  with  a  warmer  climate. 

**  *  Sweetest  idol  of  my  soul,  write  to  me 'by 
return — lose  not  a  post.  Let  your  answer  be 
only  *  Yes.*  That  our  loves  are  mutual,  your  own 
pure  soul  has  confessed.  A  week  must  seal  my 
fate ;  let  your  pure  lips  be  the  blushing  signets. 
Say  *Yes,*  and  I  shall  fly  to  your  side — where 
before  the  altar  the  bindingwords  shall  be  spoken 
that  will  link  together  for  life  the  aflSanced  of 
my  heart  with  her  own  faithful,  afi'ectionate  and 
adoring  Felix  Cavanagh.' 

"  Before  I  directed  it,  I  wrote  another  to  the 
bishop.     Thus  ran  the  effusion : 

**  'Bight  Reyebemd  Father. — I  pant  humbly 
for  the  day  when  your  holy  hands  shall  enlist  me, 
by  their  consecrating  influence,  amongst  the  chosen 
servants  of  Heaven.  The  world  has  no  charms  for 
me,  save  those  shadowed  forth  by  my  ministry. 
I  have  no  desire  for  things  of  earth — no  sympathy 
with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  Love,  as  yoa 
justly  surmise,  for  carnal  works  has  no  deli^^t 
for  me ;  I  look  but  to  the  consummation  of  my 
hopes  when  the  church  shall  receive  me  into  its 
bosom.  As  to  Mary  Langton — the  girl  to  whom 
you  have  alluded — I  only  sought  her  society  in 
hopes  that  I  might  induce  .her  to  take  the  veiL 
I  esteem  her  light  of  heart — fickle  of  faith — vain 
and  worthless ;  she  is  one  of  those  whom  I  Would 
recommend  to  your  fatherly  protection;  much 
abstinence,  castigation,  and  devout  exercises 
must  be  severely  enforced  to  fit  her  for  a  world 
where  her  follies  are  unknown. 

"  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Bight  Beverend 
Father,  in  all  faith  and  humility,  your  obliged, 
obedient  servant,  Felix  Cavanagh.' 

**  But  » the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth.'  I  despatched  the  letters ;  awaited  the 
result  in  silence,  inwardly  chuckling  at  my  own 
policy,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  for  a  com- 
monication  from  Mary.  The  week  had  nearly 
passed  away — yet  no  answer.  Was  she  faithless  } 
was  she  ill?    I  wrote  again — a  similar  result; 
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the  day  of  ordination  arriyed  and  with  it  the 
goodly  bishop.  No  hope  was  left  me.  I  bowea 
silently  to  my  fate — how  could  I  avert  it  ?  *  At 
my  death,'  thought  I,  *I  shall  deserre  canoniia- 
Hon,  for  surely  I  am  one  of  the  suffering  martyrs.' 
Nerer  arose  from  a  sleepless  couch  a  candidate 
for  the  holy  orders  with  a  less  thankful  spirit  I 
cursed  her  light-heartodness ;  dressed  myself  for 
the  ceremony,  determining  to  commit  a  suicidal 
act  in  eschewing  matrimony,  to  liye  a  woman- 
hater,  and  take  the  yoke. 

<<I  entered  the  chapel,  where  about  a  dozen 
others  were  assembled,  each  with  as  long  a  face 
as  I  had  myself,  awaiting  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremony,  which  was  to  debar  us  forever 
from  one  of  the  world's  most  glorious  privileges — 
the  privilege  of  fulfilling  morally  one  great  law 
of  nature,  and  living,  not  in  self  alone,  but  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  families,  and  in  the  memories  of 
our  posterity. 

**  The  bishop  entered,  and  said  mass ;  driving 
the  front  of  every  word  into  the  back  of  the  one 
that  preceded  it — by  that  I  mean,  he  had  a  talent 
for  moulding  a  dozen  words  into  one,  kicking 
colons,  semicolons,  and  periods  out  of  the  way 
of  his  tongue  altogether,  and  coming  to  the 
*  Amen'  without  drawing  a  second  breath.  I  felt 
my  own  littleness  as  I  listened  to  him,  and  won- 
dered if  time,  practice,  and  sundry  Demosthenic 
operations,  could  ever  bring  me  to  so  great  a 
state  of  sublunary  perfection.  The  beauty  of 
doing  it  off-hand  you  see,  is  that  it  completely 
bothers  old  Beelzebub,  and  he  hops  over  the 
words  in  a  hurry,  like  a  cat  over  a  crock  of 
butter,  for  fear  that  any  of  it  should  stick  to  his 

'hoof What  the  devil  are  ye  laughing  at? 

I'm  telling  you  a  sentimental  story,  and  looking 
more  for  sympathy  and  industrious  pocket  hand- 
korchiefs,  then  such  irreverend  cachinnatory 
eruptions  and  unseemly  shaking  sides.  Well,  he 
tamed  round  at  the  altar  to  do  the  job  for  us ; 
and,  as  he  turned,  his  eye  fell  full  upon  me. 
Says  I  to  myself,  '  I  am  the  first  to  get  polished 
off,'  and  I  was  right. 

<««Do  any  of  you,'  he  said,  *know  a  young 
man  named  '*  Felix  Cavanagh  ?" '  His  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  me;  I  suspected  that  he  knew 
me,  and  wondered  at  his  having  asked  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  *I  do,  holy  father  r  I  returned. 

«<Then  cut  his  acquaintance  for  the  ftiture,' 
he  said,  solemnly,  *  or  you  may  take  a  long  jour- 
ney with  him  to  a  place  where  the  smell  of  too 
much  brimstone  may  be  mightily  inconTenient' " 

«  Did  he  say  that  ?"  shouted  Cox,  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  roar  of  laughter. 
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As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,"  returned  Ca- 
vanagh. **  Don't  interrupt  me,  for  I*m  getting 
excited  with  my  story.  If  he  did  not  say  it,  he 
meant  it ;  and  sure,  if  it  comes  so  close  to  it,  it 
must  be  the  same  thing. 

**  *  Cut  his  acquaintance,'  said  he,  *  for  he  is 
a  deserter  to  his  bishop,  his  religion,  and. his 
God.'  " 

*'  Did  he  put  the  bishop  first?"  asked  another. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did ;  he  knew  it  was  the  only 
chance  he  had.  *I  expel  him,'  he  said,  'from 
the  college ;  I  denounce  him  as  a  renegade,  a 
seducer,  and  a  hypocrite,  from  the  altar ;  and 
it's  only  out  of  the  respect  I  have  for  his  decent 
father  that  I  spare  him  the  anathema  of  the 
church.' 

<'I  was  astounded.  Still  his  eyes  were  fixed 
like  basilisks  upon  me :  cold  perspirations  flowed 
from  my  forehead — ^my  brain  reeled — my  senses 
became  stupefied.  I  staggered,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

*'  That  day,  in  disgrace,  I  left  the  college  and 
returned  to  my  home.  Oh,  the  dread  of  that 
return — of  meeting  with  my  parents — of  confess- 
ing the  truth !  Yet,  what  could  I  do  ?  Sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  exposed ;  and  who  more  fit 
for  the  office  than  their  conscience-stricken, 
humiliated  son  ? 

<<Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  and  pass 
over  unpleasant  details,  the  matter  was  soldered 
up  in  some  tinkering  style,  and  Felix  Cavanagh 
was  once  more  a  guest  beneath  the  paternal  roof. 
It  was  a  severe  blow  to  my  father — ^not  so  to  my 
mother ;  she  half  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  one  day 
becoming  a  grandmother.  Yet  was  there  less 
chance  of  that  now  than  ever ;  for  Mary  had  evi- 
dently been  as  false  to  me  as  Delilah  was  to  her 
Sampson.  She  had  betrayed  me,  and  to  the 
bishops.  She  had  jilted  me,  and  in  the  face  of 
day  I  cursed  her  with  my  tongue,  and  loved  her 
in  my  heart  Exactly  a  fortnight  following  my 
expulsion,  a  small  parcel,  directed  to  me,  was 
delivered  at  our  house.  The  handwriting,  ihe 
clear  up-strokes,  and  the  angular  t's,  the  » x '  in 
the  'Felix,'  and  'C  in  the  'Cavanagh,'  were  all 
familiar  to  my  eyes.  With  a  cry  of  rapture  [ 
tore  open  the  packet.  Death  to  my  hopes  I  It 
contained  nothing  save  a  comer  of  a  bride's  cake. 
I  flung  it  from  me  in  disgust  Insult  had  been 
heaped  upon  ii^ury — the  false  Siren  had  wooed 
me  to  my  destruction  I  I  foreswore  the  sex  for* 
ever,  neglected  my  budding  whiskers,  and  in  the 
depth  of  my  misery,  resigned  myself  to  composiog 
epitaphs  and  writing  poetry.  Two  days  after- 
ward my  mother  fonnd  the  piece  of  oaka;  sbe 
oat  it,  begged  of  me  to  think  no  more  of  Maiy, 
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bat  to  eat  a  part  of  her  present,  and  be  thankful 
for  my  riddance  from  so  Tolatilo  and  unfeeling  a 
woman.  The  adyice  was  wholesome :  I  adopted 
it;  80,  throsting  a  comer  of  the  cake  into  my 
month,  I  attempted  to  masticate  that  pledge  of 
unfaithfulness.  I  could  not  do  it ;  it  appeared 
too  tough.  Something,  eyidentlj  not  made  of 
wheat  and  sugar-plums,  rested  between  my  teeth. 
1  withdrew  it,  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  rolled 
together  tightly  amidst  the  currants  and  sweets 
I  found  the  last  letter  I  had  written  to  the  bishop, 
apon  the  day  when  I  asked  Mary  to  elope  with  me." 


"How  came  it  there?"  demanded  one. 

*<  The  simplest  way  in  the  world.  In  directing 
my  letters,  I  sent  my  loTe-tale  to  the  bishop,  and 
my  opinion  of  ]Mary  to  my  sweetheart.  She 
thought  me  cruel,  false,  and  unprincipled,  and 
in  the  heat  of  her  resentment,  committed  a  spe- 
cies of  moral  suicide,  by  discarding  her  Felix, 
and  flinging  herself  away  upon  an  attorney. 
Such  is  my  melancholy  history;  and  these  are 
the  reasons  why  I  am  neither  a  husband  nor  a 
priest.*' 


« ^  •  •  >» 
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BT  ALICE  CABT. 


Before  the  daybreak  I  arife, 
And  search  to  find  if  earth  or  air 

Hold  anywhere 
The  likeness  of  thy  sweet,  sweet  eyes, 

My  loving  love,  my  excellently  fair. 

In  naturo^s  book 
I  mark  each  place 
Where  scmblADccs  of  thee  I  trace, 

With  flowers  that  have  a  bleeding  look, 
For  pity,  gentleness  and  grace, 
With  lilies  white, 

And  roses  that  are  burning  bright, 
I  take  for  blashcs;  then  I  catch 

The  sunbeams,  making  all  the  air 
Jealously  cold— they  cannot  match 

The  golden  crowning  of  thy  hair. 
The  pink  wild  brier 
Shines  through  the  book  in  many  a  place, 

Her  good  attire 
Stolen  from  the  smiling  of  thy  face. 

The  dews  that  stay  in  thirsty  lands 
Or  withered  wood, 


Are  like  thy  hands, 
Quietly  busy  doing  good. 

The  brown-eyed  sunflower,  all  the  day 

Looking  one  way, 

I  take  fur  patience,  made  divine 

By  melancholy  fears,  like  thine. 
From  June  till  .May, 
I'm  searching,  searching  earth  and  air, 

To  find  out  where 
Nature  hath  copied,  to  her  praise, 
The  beauty  of  thy  gracious  ways. 
I  make  believe  the  brooks  that  run 
From  sun  to  shade  and  shade  to  sun, 
Mimic  the  murmur  of  thy  joys. 
Making  their  pleasant  noise. 

So,  dearest  heart, 

I  cheat  the  cruelty 
That  keeps  us  all  too  long  apart. 

With  many  a  poor  conceit  of  thee. 
Before  the  daybreak  I  arise, 

But  never  anywhere 

Find  I,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  likeness  of  thy  sweet,  sweet  eyef. 
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BT  PAUL  H.  HAYNK. 


Too  oft  the  Poet  in  elaborate  rcrsc. 
Flushed  with  quaint  images,  and  gorgeous  tropes, 
Casteth  a  doubtful  light,  which  is  not  Hope's, 

On  the  dark  spot  where  Death  has  sealed  his  carse* 
In  monumental  silence;  Nature  starts 

Indignant  from  the  eacriloge  of  words 

That  ring  so  hollow,  and  forlornly  girds 


Her  great  wo  round  her;  there's  no  trick  of  Art'i^ 
But  shows  most  ghastly  by  a  new-made  tomb , 

/see  no  balm  in  Gilcad ;  ho  is  lost — 
The  beautifU  soul  that  loved  thee— thy  life's  bloom, 

Is  withered  by  the  sudden  blighting  frost ; 
Oh !  Grief,  how  mighty— Greeds !  how  vain  ye  are 
Earth  presses  nearly— Heaven  is  cold,  and  far. 


J  0  S  E  P  H  A, 

A   LEAF    FROM    HISTORT. 

BY  M&8.  X.  L.  CUSmKG. 


Come,  beantifal  betrothed !  the  bitter  tting 
Of  hope  deferred,  can  reach  no  boBom  here. 

Cbolt. 

On  a  fine  September  evening,  in  the  year  1767, 
the  gay  city  of  Vienna  exhibited  unusual  tokens 
of  festivity,  the  imperial  palace  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  from  its  princely  gardens  came 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  music,  while  its  lighted 
halls  were  thronged  with  the  beautiful  and  high- 
bom  of  the  land. 

These  rejoicings  were  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
fairest  daughters  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the 
favorite  of  Maria  Theresa's  maternal  heart,  and 
the  pride  of  the  court — the^  young  and  lovely 
Archduchess  Josepha — ^who  on  that  d.iy  had  been 
publicly  betrothed  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples. 
Already  was  she  hailed  as  a  queen  by  the  courtly 
circle  gathered  around  her,  who  yet  rendered 
still  deeper  homage  to  her  beauty  than  to  her 
rank. 

And  never  did  a  fairer  object  claim  the  general 
love  and  admiration  than  this  youthful  princess. 
She  had  not  yet  completed  her  fifteenth  year, 
yet  she  was  tall  and  staking  in  her  person,  ex- 
quisitely formed,  and  with  a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion, which  varied  with  every  changing  thought 
And  feeling  of  her  innocent  heart.  Her  manner 
was  graceful,  and  playful  almost  to  childishness, 
but  chastened  by  a  sweet  gentleness  that  lent  it 
an  irresistible  charm.  Her  tastes,  formed  by 
those  of  her  illustrious  mother,  were  pui'c  and 
simple,  and  her  affection  for  her  family  was  so 
deep  and  passionate,  that  the  bare  idea  of  sepa- 
rating from  them,  filled  her  soul  with  grief.  Her 
very  being  seemed  entwined  with  that  of  her 
sisters — her  brothers  were  her  idols — and  her 
mother,  next  to  her  God,  the  object  of  her  pro- 
foundcst  love  and  veneration. 

So  youthful,  and  so  closely  knit  by  nature's 
tenderest  ties  to  the  fond  hearts  of  her  kindred. 
It  is  no  wonder  she  should  shrink  from  a  union 
with  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner — one  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  whose  very  name  brought 
home  to  her  a  deep  sorrow ;  for  her  betrothed 
husband  had  already  been  affianced  to  her  sister 
Joanna,  who,  before  her  vows  were  ratified,  was 
destined  to  make  her  bridal  bed  in  the  grave ; 
and  a  secret  superstition  that  she  should  share 
the  fate  of  her  whose  place  she  was  chosen  to 
fill,  possessed  the  reluctant  heart  of  Josepha. 
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But  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  saw  only  the 
timidity  and  caprice  of  a  petted  child,  in  her 
daughter's  tears  and  entreaties.  She  regarded, 
as  she  thought,  her  children's  permanent  interest 
and  happiness  in  the  alliances  she  formed  for 
them,  no  less  than  her  own  ambition,  which  ever 
sought  an  extension  of  power,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  impulses  of  her  maternal  duty,  she  con- 
strained the  young  Josepha  to  yield  an  unwilling 
assent  to  Ferdinand's  overtures. 

And  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  princely  depu- 
tation, who  came  in  the  name  of  their  royal 
master  to  demand  the  young  Archduchess  as 
their  queen,  that  arrayed  in  regal  robes,  she 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  her  mother's  court  to 
receive  the  greetings  of  the  envoys.  But  those 
who  watched  her  through  the  gorgeous,  but  to 
her,  sad  ceremonial  of  that  day,  saw  no  queenly 
triumph  on  her  brow,  though  circled  by  a  dia- 
dem; no  gladness  in  her  step,  no  joy  in  the 
downcast  tearful  glances  of  her  eye ;  and  they 
marveled  at  such  indifference,  in  one  so  youngs 
to  the  brilliant  destiny  which  awaited  her. 

One  only,  read  the  secret  anguish  of  her  young 
and  loving  heart — one,  in  that  courtly  circle, 
who,  though  he  had  not  openly  aspired  to  her 
favor,  worshiped  her  in  secret,  feeding  his 
cherished  love  with  the  sweet  looks  and  words 
which  she  dispensed  on  him  with  bashful  prodi- 
gality ;  ever  singling  out  from  among  her  admir- 
ing train,  the  young  Hungarian  soldier,  who  hftd 
vowed  himself  to  the  sei-vice  of  her  imperial 
mother,  and  who  had  already  reaped  high  honon 
by  gallantly  maintaining  her  cause  in  council 
and  in  field.  Thus,  from  many  tokens  Count 
Dalmanoff  knew  ho  had  won  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  beautiful  princess,  and  that  on  this  fatal 
night  they  were  closely  united  in  sorrow  at  the 
cruel  demolition  of  their  dearest  hopes. 

Nor  could  the  empress,  while  she  marked  the 
troubled  countenance  of  her  daughter,  silence 
the  upbraiding  voice,  which  from  the  depths  of 
her  soul,  whispered  that  she  was  sacrificing  her 
child  to  the  demon  of  ambition — that  ruthleei 
ambition  which  she  had  ever  permitted  to  exer- 
cise too  wide  a  sway  over  her  wise  and  beneficent 
heart.  It  was,  therefore,  a  relief  to  her  when  at 
last  the  music  ceased,  the  dance  ended,  the  blaxa 

of  light  was  quenched,  and  she  was  left  alone  to 
commune  with  Heaven  and  herself;  though  eren 
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then  with  the  casuistry  common  to  those  who 
rale,  she  sought  to  justify,  by  false  and  specious 
pretexts;  even  the  sacrifice  of  her  child. 

Alone  too,  and  in  darkness,  struggling  with 
her  rebellious  heart,  remained  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim of  her  imperial  mother's  policy.  Her  tearful 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  long,  fair  hair 
falling  like  a  rich  Teil  over  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, the  young  Queen  of  Naples  knelt  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  before  whose  consecrated 
image  burned  the  only  lamp  which  faintly  illu- 
minated her  chamber.  The  gorgeous  robes 
which  had  decked  her  for  her  bridal,  were  lying 
were  her  attendants  had  left  them,  and  on  her 
toilette  sparkled  the  diamond  tiara  which  that 
night  had  crowned  her  aching  brow  with  royalty. 
How  worthless  to  the  sorrowing  princess,  seemed 
those^  costly  gauds,  for  which  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cast  away  the  richer  treasures  of  the 
heart !  How  dark  looked  to  her  the  future !  and 
with  what  poignant  regret  she  recalled  the  happy, 
irreTocablo  past ! 

These  bitter  thoughts  would  intrude  even  upon 
her  deTOtions,  and  with  them  came  fresh  bursts 
of  tears,  and  audible,  impassioned  invocations, 
broken  by  her  sobs : 

"Pitying  mother,  hear  and  save  me  I"  she 
oried,  **thou  knowest  the  wretchedness  of  my 
heart — its  horror  at  this  marriage — its  hatred  of 
this  idle  pomp.  Gracious  mother,  take  me  to 
thy  arms,  safe  from  the  sorrows  and  snares  that 
beset  my  youth." 

In  an  agony  of  grief  she  sank  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  when  a  light  step  approached — 
a  soft  arm  raised  and  sustained  her,  and  a  gentle 
voice  joining  in  her  supplications,  entreated  for 
her  heavenly  composure,  and  that  all  rich  gifts 
of  celestial  and  earthly  joy  might  unite  to  crown 
and  bless  her  life. 

Josepha  know  the  voice  of  her  sister  Christina, 
the  beautiful  and  gifted  wife  of  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxony,  and  casting  herself  into  her  arms,  she 
wept  without  control  upon  her  bosom.  Christina 
clasped  her  weeping  sister  in  a  fond  embrace, 
kissing  her  lips  and  cheeks  with  passionate  ten- 
derness, and  bathing  them  with  her  own  fast 
flowing  tears. 

"  Be  comfbrted,  my  sister,"  she  said  at  length, 
"God  smiles  on  your  filial  obedience,  and  he 
will  not  suffer  it  to  go  unrewarded ;"  and  her  low, 
Bweet  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion  as  she' 
spoke. 

"Ah,  Christina,  needed  there  this  dreadful 
sacrifice  to  test  its  strength  ?"  sobbed  the  young 
Josepha.  "  God  knows  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  life  for  my  mother — but  this  living  death — 


this  endless  exile  from  all  I  loved,  is  it  not  ter- 
rible ?" 

"  Do  not  call  it  an  endless  exile,  my  Josepha,'* 
said  her  sister,  "but  only  a  transient  sojourn, 
in  a  land  of  beauty — think  of  the  delicious  cli- 
mate in  which  you  are  to  live — of  the  fair  realm 
over  which  you  are  to  reign  in  all  the  splendor  of 
royalty — and  then  tell  me,  my  little  one,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  what  there  is  in  all  this 
which  so  affrights  your  imagination  ?" 

"Ah,  you  may  smile,  Christina,"  said  Josepha, 
sadly ;  "  you  who  are  wedded  to  a  man  you  love, 
and  who  with  him  may  often  return  here  to  enjoy 
your  early  home.  But  the  thought  of  quitting  all 
that  is  dear  to  me,  brings  with  it  the  bitterness 
of  death — sisters  and  brothers,  and  my  beloved 
mother,  cruel  though  she  is  in  this  act,  for  one 
whom  I  never  knew — who  wooes  me  without 
affection,  who  may  never  love  me,  perhaps  ;  but 
give  me  hate  instead,  in  that  strange  land  where 
my  heart  will  never  find  a  home." 

"And  why,  my  Josepha,  should  it  not  find  a 
home,  and  a  blessed  one,  in  that  land  of  beauty 
and  bloom,  and  happiness  in  the  ties  whiqh  must 
there  link  it  to  new  and  tender  objects  of  affec- 
tion ?"  asked  the  princess. 

"  My  answer  lies  here,"  she  said,  pointing  to 
a  miniature  which  lay  upon  a  table ;  "  cast  your 
eyes,  Christina,  upon  the  face  of  my  betrothed 
husband,  and  no  longer  marvel  at  my  despair. 
Already  has  that  painted  semblance  inspired  me 
with  disgust,  which  I  vainly  strive  to  conquer, 
and  the  grief  I  feel  at  quitting  all  I  hold  dear  on 
earth,  is  enhanced  by  the  conviction  that  he  with 
whom  I  am  to  unite  my  fate  can  never  inspire  me 
with  affection." 

"  A  portri^it  is  seldom  faithful  to  its  original 
Josepha,  and  doubtless  this  is  not  so.  Ferdinand 
is  neither  great  nor  warlike,  yet  report  declares 
him  amiable  and  beneficent,  and  tliese  virtues 
will  more  surely  promote  your  happiness,  than 
if,  by  his  valor  he  gained  a  hundred  battles,  or 
by  his  genius  outwitted  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope." 

"If  such  had  been  your  reasoning,  Christina, 
in  days  past,"  said  the  young  queen,  with  some 
bitterness;  " the  Duke  de  Chablais  might  have 
won  his  bride,  and  Prince  Albert  have  become 
the  husband  of  another." 

"I  loved  Prince  Albert,"  said  Cliristina,  ear- 
nestly ;  "  and  I  saw  no  reason  of  state  policy  to 
forbid  the  gift  of  my  hand  where  my  affections 
had  long  been  be.stowed,  though  had  our  mother 
disapproved  my  choice,  I  should  probably  have 
yielded  to  her  wishes  and  resigned  him.  As  the 
children  of  a  great  sovereign,  I  think  wo  are 
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bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  realm  in 
our  matrimonial  alliances,  rather  than  our  own 
inclinations,  though  this  is  very  hard,  especially 
if  called  upon  to  renounce  the  heart's  aflfection 
for  cold  and  worldly  interest.  And  I  feel  this  so 
much,  that  if  I  thought  you  loved  another,  my 
Josepha,  I  could  not,  with  all  my  boasted  stoicism, 
thus  calmly  urge  you  to  fulfill  your  duty.  But 
I  am  spared  that  fear,  since" — 

At  these  words,  Josepha  started  with  a  sudden 
bound  from  her  sister's  encircling  arm.  A  burn- 
ing blush  crimsoned  her  face,  and  burying  it  in 
hor  hands,  her  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion. 
The  princess  Christina  sprang  toward  her,  doubt 
and  dismay  filled  her  heart,  as  laying  her  trem- 
bling hand  upon  her  sister's,  she  softly  asked, 

"  Can  this  be  so,  my  poor  Josepha  ?" 

For  an  instant  the  young  girl  made  no  reply, 
then  conquering  her  emotion  by  a  powerful 
effort,  she  turned  toward  Christina  a  face  pale 
as  her  robe,  and  said  in  a  low  but  calm  voice : 

"  And.  if  it  be,  my  sister,  still  it  must  be  borne, 
it  is  the  penalty  of  our  birth,  and  the  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  must  fulfill  her  destiny  by 
wedding  a  royal  wooer — ay,  even  though  in  the 
humbler  object  of  her  love  were  united  every 
virtue  and  every  gift  save  sovereignty.  Yes, 
this  is  the  cruel  doom  that  appertains  to  our 
greatness,  and  we  cannot  stir  from  it  Ah,  my 
Christina,  peasants  envy  us,  because,  dazzled  by 
the  jewels  that  cover  our  aching  hearts,  they  see 
not  the  blighted  hopes  and  cankering  griefs  that 
corrode  them." 

"  And  can  I  give  you  neither  aid  nor  comfort, 
my  poor  sister  ?"  asked  Christina,  with  tears  of 
affectionate  earnestness.  "  Give  me  your  confi- 
dence, dearest,  it  is  so  hard  to  suffer  alone  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  affection.  Ah,  could  I  but 
help  you — I  so  well  remember  when  my  father 
for  a  time  opposed  my  union  with  Prince  Albert, 
what  a  wretch  I  was — the  world  held  not  another 
so  miserable." 

**  Ah,  for  me  there  can  be  no  relenting?,"  said 
Josepha,  "my  fate  is  scaled — but  not  long  shall 
I  be  held  in  thraldom,  for  I  feel  a  secret  intima- 
tion which  I  cannot  resist,  nay,  I  often  hear  a 
whispher  as  if  from  Joanna*s  pallid  lips,  that  be- 
fore long  the  tomb  will  hold  in  its  cold  bosom 
the  two  betrothed  brides  of  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples." 

"Do  not  yield  to  such  foolish  fancies,"  said 
the  princes:*,  **  you  who  are  flushed  with  health 
an«l  strong  in  youth,  to  give  way  to  such  imagin- 
ings is  quite  absurd.  Your  nervous  system  is 
unstrung,  my  dear  Josepha,  by  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  you  are  taxing  your  strength  beyond 


endurance  by  this  sleepless  night.  For  see !  the 
yellow  dawn  is  actually  pushing  through  the 
curtains,  and  you  have  not  slept.  I  pray  you 
now,  my  sister,  seek  some  repose,  and  comfort 
yourself  with  the  assurance  that  the  Queen  of 
delicious  Naples  shall  not  have  cause  to  com- 
plain that  the  princess  of  cold  and  rude  Saxony 
is  a  stranger  at  her  court." 

On  the  following  day  Josepha  was  really  in- 
disposed, and  permitted,  in  consequence,  to 
remain  in  the  privacy  of  her  apartments — ^but 
when  several  succeeding  days  passed  on  and  the 
same  plea  for  her  non-appearance  was  urged,  the 
empress,  perceiving  that  the  mind  only  was  un- 
tuned, required  her  presence  again  in  public,  as 
the  only  means  of  dis])clling  the  morbid  melan- 
choly to  which  she  was  perpetually  yielding. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  by  alternate  reasoning 
and  persuasion  her  mother  strove  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  destiny,  or  that  her  sisters  sought  to 
cheer  and  divert  her  with  the  pictures  of  gayety 
.and  splendor  that  were  to  make  her  court  tho 
most  attractive  in  Europe — ^nothing  had  the 
power  to  rouse  her  from  her  deep  depression,  and 
shunning  the  gayety  around  her,  and  even  the 
society  of  her  friends,  she  would  spend  hour 
after  hour  alone  in  her  oratory,  or  wandering  in 
listless  abstraction  through  the  most  sequestered 
walks  of  the  gardens. 

The  empress  suffered  for  her  child,  and  the 
more  keenly  as  her  own  upbraidings  were  severe, 
for  though  a  great  and  magnificent  sovereign, 
she  was  also  a  tender,  even  if  ambitious  mother; 
but  regarding  the  young  bride  only  as  a 
wayward  and  romantic  child,  she  confidently 
anticipated  the  time,  when  the  active  duties  and 
pleasures  of  her  brilliant  station  would  so  en- 
gross and  interest  her,  as  to  restore  the  anima- 
tion she  had  lost,  and  reconcile  her  to  her  des- 
tihy.  Such  continued  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
the  Austrian  court,  till  the  day  was  close  at 
hand  on  which  Josepha  was  to  bid  it  a  last  fare- 
well, and  escorted  by  a  brilliant  retinue  set  oat 
for  her  new  dominions. 

On  the  morning  previous  to  that  fixed  for  her 
departure,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  closet,  she  was 
startled  by  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  before 
she  could  rise  to  open  it,  she  heard  the  voice  cf 
the  empress  requesting  admittmce.  Josepha 
was  surprised,  for  seldom  before  had  her  mother 
intruded  on  her  hours  of  religious  retirement — 
she  was  herself  too  scrupulous  an  observer  of 
every  external  form  of  the  church,  unwillingly  to 
interrupt  others  in  their  devotions,  and  as  Jose- 
pha hastily  unclosed  the  door,  she  trembled  witii 
undefined  apprehension. 
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The  fine  countenance  of  the  empress  wore  that 
look  of  sad  resignation  which  had  become  its 
habitual  expression  since  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror. Inferior  as  he  was  to  her,  in  every  great 
and  noble  quality,  she  yet  cherished  for  him  a 
love  as  intense  as  woman  ever  felt ;  and  his  loss, 
which  she  unceasingly  deplored,  had  wrought  in 
her  person  and  in  her  character  a  marked  change, 
leaying  traces  of  decay  on  the  one,  which  the 
finger  of  grief  inscribes  more  deeply,  and  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  time,  and  teaching  her  am- 
bitious spirit  to  feel  the  vanity  of  earthly  joys,  and 
to  lay  hold  on  those  which  are  imperishable  and 
eternal. 

Maria  Theresa  embraced  her  daughter  ten- 
derly, and  then  casting  a  glance  toward  the 
breviary  which  lay  open  on  a  cushion — 

**I  tru^jt,"  slie  said,  speaking  in  her  accus- 
tomed sweet  and  subdued  voice ;  **  I  trust,  my 
child,  I  have  not  disturbed  your  devotions.  I 
thought  the  hour  was  past  in  which  you  usually 
engage  in  them,  and  I  wish  much  to  speak  to 
you  of  a  duty  to  be  performed,  before  you  quit 
the  soil  in  which  your  beloved  father  sleeps." 

The  voice  of  the  empress  faltered,  she  paused, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 
JoBepha,  with  childlike  simplicity  and  affection, 
threw  herself  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  gen- 
tly uncovering  her  face,  kissed  away  the  tears 
that  bedewed  it. 

"  Tell  me,  mamma,  what  it  is  that  you  desire 
of  me,"  she  said.  **  I  have  caused  you  so  much 
sorrow,  that  before  I  leave  you,"  and  her  voice 
trembled,  **  I  would  gladly  by  some  act  prove  to 
you  my  grateful  love  and  glad  obedience  to  your 
wishes." 

**  I  thank  you,  my  Josepha;  the  duty  I  require 
of  you  is  a  sacred  one,  and  your  cheerful  per- 
formance of  it  involves  not  only  my  peace  of 
mind,  but  your  own  welfare,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual." 

**Pray  name  it,  mamma,"  said  the  young 
queen,  a  foreboding  of  evil  creeping  over  her  at 
the  unusual  solemnity  of  her  mother's  voice  and 
manner. 

"  Need  I  remind  you,  my  daughter,  that  this 
is  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  the  anniversary 
of  your  father's  death,'*  she  said,  impressively; 
"  a  ^ay  which  my  heart  always  consecrates  to 
his  memory — the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fa- 
thers." 

**  I  remembered  it  while  on  my  knees  before 
thai  altar,  mamma,  and  omitted  not  a  fervant 
petition  for  the  repose  of  his  blessed  soul,"  said 
Joeepha.      ' 

**  And  I,  my  child,"  said  the  empress  with  emo- 


tion, **  have  but  now  returned  from  that  v^ult  in 
which  his  precious  ashes  rest.  I  have  watered 
his  tomb  with  my  tears ;  and  there,  where  human 
pride  and  greatness  may  read  a  lesson  of  their 
vanity,  I  have-  mingled  with  my  prayers  for  his 
soul,  the  deepest  and  most  humbling  confessions 
of  my  own  weakness,  and  asked  of  God  wisdom 
to  rule  my  people  with  justice  and  strength,  to 
maintain  a  virtuous  sway  over  the  more  difficult 
and  rebellious  empire  of  my  heart." 

Josepha  shuddered.  The  superstition  which 
tinctured  the  strong  mind  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
deeply  interwoven  in  the  weaker  one  of  hep 
daughter,  and  the  idea  of  any  one's  going  alone 
to  that  sepulchral  vault  beneath  the  gloomy 
church  of  the  Capuchins,  fiUed  her  with  terror. 
Could  her  mother  intend  to  require  of  her  this 
act  of  duty?  The  next  words  spoken  by  the 
empress,  verified  her  fears.  • 

"My  daughter,"  she  said,  "you are  shortly  to 
leave  a  mother's  sheltering  arms,  to  enter  a  new 
sphere  of  life,  and  to  assume  high  and  responsi- 
ble duties,  and  before  your  bark  is  launched 
upon  this  untried,  aild  it  may  be,  stormy  ocean 
of  existence,  I  would  have  you  seek  the  tomb  of 
your  father,  and  there  anew  dedicate  yourself  to 
God ;  there  implore  his  guidance  and  protection 
through  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  may 
lie  before  you,  and  solemnly  invoke  the  beatified 
spirit  of*him  whose  cold  remains  sleep  beneath, 
to  pray  for  you,  and  watch  over  you  from  his 
heavenly  h«mc,  that  your  feet  go  not  astray  from 
the  paths  of  goodness  which  he  loved." 

The  poor  young  girl  stood  paralyzed  with  hor- 
ror, as  she  listened  to  these  words — ^lier  lips  and 
cheeks  were  bloodless,  and  her  eyes  fixed  with  a 
stony  stare  upon  her  mother,  who,  if  she  noticed 
her  emotion,  was  not  moved  by  it  from  her  pur^ 
pose,  but  continued  calmly  to  say — 

"Prince  Kauniti  will  accompany  you  to  the 
church,  my  daughter,  where  Father  Stephen  will 
meet  and  conduct  you  to  the  vault." 

"Oh,  my  mother,  spare  me  I"  exclaimed  the 
shrinking  princess,  as  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  aston- 
ished empress 

"  Spare  you  the  performance  of  an  act  of  filial 
devotion,  Josepha  !  Can  it  be  this*,  you  mean  !" 
asked  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  sur- 
prise. 

Josepha  made  no  reply,  but  burying  her  face 
in  the  folds  of  her  mother's  robe,  continued  to 
sob  audibly.  The  empress  looked  down  upon  her 
weeping  daughter  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  rose  with  dignity  from  her  seat. 

"I  cannot  understand  these  tears,"  she  said; 
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'*  this  strango  reluctance  to  the  performance  of 
an  act,  -vrhich  sbQuld  haye  been  Toluntarj  on 
your  part — ^yes,  Josepha,  I  would  have  it  a  spon- 
taneous desire  in  the  heart  of  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  pay  her  last  act  of  de- 
Totion,  before  bidding  adieu  to  her  country,  at 
the  tomb  of  a  father  who  adored  her." 

**0h,  forgive  me,  my  mother,"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  princess,  still  kneeling  in  terrified  en- 
treaty at  the  feet  of  her  imperial  mother,  "call 
me  weak  and  childish — for  so  1  may  be — but,  in- 
deed, I  cannot,  dare  not  enter  that  gloomy  vault. 
Assign  me  any  other  task,  and  my  obedience 
shall  not  fail — but  this  fearful  penance,  I  have 
not  courage  to  endure  it." 
^  "Arise,  Josepha!"  said  the  empress,  in  a  tone 
of  severe  displeasure,  "  I  blush  that  a  child  of 
mine  can  avow  herself  the  victim  of  such  idle 
fiears — ^buf  they  are  too  absurd  for  my  regard, 
and  I  must  treat  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  dis- 
eased and  morbid  fancy.  I  consider  this  duty, 
which  I  require  of  you,  essential  to  your  future 
peace  and  happiness,  and  so  viewing  it,  I  should 
be  folse  to  my  convictions,  if  I  permitted  you  to 
depart  from  my  guardianship  without  its  observ- 
ance. Go,  then,  in  humble  penitence  and  love 
to  the  tomb  of  your  dead  father,  and  there  regis- 
ter your  vows  to  live  henceforth  for  Heaven,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  realm  over  which  you  are  to 
reign.  Prepare  yourself  now  to  accomi^ny  the 
prince." 

The  young  queen  felt  how  fruitless  would  be 
all  farther  resistance  to  the  will  of  a  parent  ac- 
customed to  implicit  obedience  from  every  one, 
and  rising  mechanically  from  her  suppliant  atti- 
tude, she  signified  her  acquiescence  by  a  silent 
gesture,  and  the  faint  utterance  of  the  words,  "  I 
obey,"  which  fell  scarce  audibly  from  her  qui- 
rering  lips. 

The  empress  withdrew,  satisfied  with  even  this 
hard  wrung  assent  to  her  wishes,  and  free  from 
the  restraint  of  her  mother's  presence,  the  un- 
happy princess  sunk  upon  her  couch,  in  a  passion 
of  hysterical  sobs  and  tears.  The  voice  of  her 
young  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,*  singing  a  joy- 
ous carol,  as  she  bounded  through  the  corridor, 
aroused  her  from  her  grief,  and  hastily  wiping 
her  eyes,  she  went  out  to  embrace-  this  darling 
child — ^the  personification  of  infapt  grace  and 
beauty. 

She  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor  beside 
a  beautiful  greyhound,  and  while  his  head  rested 
caressingly  iipon  her  small  lap,  she  was  twining 
round  his  slender  neck  a  carcanet  of  pearls, 
which  she  had  roguishly  purloined  from  the  toi- 
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lette  of  an  elder  sister.  How  little  dreamed  Jo- 
sepha, as  she  clasped  that  bright  unconscious 
child  to  her  bosom,  of  the  woes  which  were  to 
darken  her  after  years — woes  and  sufferings  com- 
pared to  which,  those  that  overshadowed  her  own 
youthful  life,  were  but  as  the  summer-storm  to 
the  desolating  tempest  of  the  tropics. 

"Ah,  dear  Josepha!"  exclaimed  the  lovely 
child,  as  clinging  round  the  neck  of  her  weeping 
sister,  she  showered  her  fragrant  kisses  on  her 
cheeks  and  lips ;  "  why  do  you  cry  so,  when 
mamma  says  you  are  to  be  a  queen,  whom  every- 
body loves?  But,  perhaps,"  chattered  on  the 
little  one,  "  perhaps  you  do  not  want  to  go  away, 
and  had  rather  stay  with  us  in  this  pleasant 
home,  or  at  Sconbrunn  or  Lachsenberg,  where 
we  have  such  nice  fruit,  and  large  gardens  to 
play  in." 

"Ah  yes,  I  would,  indeed,  my  Marie,"  said 
Josepha,  straining  her  young  sister  to  her  bosom 
with  an  unwonted  fervor,  that  surprised  her — 
"  God  knows  how  it  breaks  my  heart  to  leave 
you,  dear  one,  and  all  that  I  love.  Yet  I  must 
go — but  not  to  be  a  queen,  my  darling,  I  shall 
never  live  to  wear  an  earthly  crown!  Pray, 
dearest,  that  by  patient  endurance  I  may  win 
a  heavenly  one ;"  and  she  hid  her  face  among  the 
golden  ringlets  of  the  little  archduchess,  who 
clung  to  her  weeping  sister,  weeping  also  with 
childish  vehemence,  though  wherefore  she  scarcely 
knew. 

A  step  was  heard  approaching,  and  Josepha, 
pushing  away  the  child,  started  up  in  terror. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said,  wildly,  "I  must  go  to 
the  vault  of  the  Capuchins — my  mother  commands 
that  I  visit  our  father's  tomb.  Ah,  let  your  in- 
nocent prayers  arise  for  me,  my  Marie,  while  I 
descend  into  that  gloomy  abode,  which  my  very 
heart  trembles  to  enter." 

The  attendants  at  that  moment  appeared,  and 
bore  the  struggling  child  from  her  arms — she  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  fond  gaze,  till  the  door  closed 
upon  her ;  then  drawing  the  mantle  which  they 
brought,  closely  around  her,  she  left  the  palace 
by  a  private  staircase,  and  set  forth  with  Prince 
Kaunitz,  her  mother's  faithful  and  able  prime- 
minister,  for  her  dreaded  destination.  The 
prince,  with  the  kind  tenderness  of  a  father, 
strove  to  soothe  and  encourage  her — but  always 
timid  and  superstitious,  the  mind  of  Josepha, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  situa- 
tion, seemed  now  wholly  to  have  lost  its  happy 
equilibrium,  and  to  have  become  a  prey  to  ner* 
vous  terrors,  that  blinded  her  to  the  piety  of  the 
act  she  was  about  to  perform,  and  arAiyed  before 
her  diseased  imagSnatton,  the  fymereal  gloem  of 
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the  dismal  yault,  and  all  the  ghastlj  insignia  of 
death,  displayed  within  it 

As  they  drew  near  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins, 
whose  dark  towers  rose  frowningly  against  the 
clear  sky,  her  emotion  increased,  and  when  they 
stopped  before  its  lofty  portals,  the  prince  was 
*  obliged  to  lift  her  in  his  arms,  and  bear  her  into 
the  Testibulc.  There  Father  Stephen  met  them, 
and  while  they  stood  waiting  for  the  trembling 
princess  to  recover  her  composure,  a  tall  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  glided  past  the 
group,  and  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
Neither  of  her  companions  regarded  the  stranger 
as  he  passed,  but  the  conscious  Josopha  felt  the 
blood  mantle  on  her  pale  cheek,  as  with  an  in- 
Toluntary  start,  she  turned  her  head  to  follow  his 
receding  figure. 

It  was  almost  immediately  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  distant  aisles ;  but  as  she  adyanced  toward 
the  high  altar,  she  saw  him  again  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar ;  as  she  passed,  she  met  his 
^e  bent  earnestly  upon  her,  and  through  the 
folds  of  his  open  cloak  the  light  of  a  suspended 
lamp,  rcTealed  to  her  a  youthful  and  manly  form, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  imperial  guard,  and 
decorated  with  the  many  brilliant  orders,  among 
which  blazed  conspicuous  that  of  Marie  Theresa. 

Her  step  faltered,  and  her  limbs  almost  refused 
their  office,  when  stepping  from  the  shade  of  the 
piUar,  the  young  noble  doffed  his  plumed  hat  be- 
fore  her,  with  lowly  reverence.  With  one  furtive 
glance  of  mingled  sorrow  and  entreaty,  she  re- 
cognized his  presence ;  then  by  a  painful  efifort, 
ahe  quickened  her  speed,  and  none  save  the  faith- 
ful attendant  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  knew 
that  the  young  Count  Dalmanoff  stood  within  the 
sanctuary — ^no  one  else  had  marked  the  look  of 
intelligence  which  had  been  exchanged  between 
the  youthful  queen  and  her  devoted,  but  despair- 
ing lover. 

Josepha  paused  a  moment  to  offer  up  a  prayer 
at  the  altar  for  guidancetand  support,  and  then 
struggling  for  calmness,  she  arose  and  followed 
Father  Stephen  toward  the  concealed  door,  lead- 
ing to  the  vaults  below.  She  had  thought  her- 
self calm — ^but  when  she  heard  th'e  key  grating 
in  the  massy  lock,  and  found  herself  alone  with 
the  priest,  actually  descending  the  steps — pene- 
trating the  funereal  gloom  of  that  subterranean 
charnel-house — ^then  she  seemed  to  lose  the  power 
of  volition,  the  pulses  of  her  heart  stood  still  with 
dread,  and  her  eyes,  fixed  and  dilated  with  hor- 
ror, beheld  ghastly  shapes  beckoning  to  her  from 
the  tomb  of  her  father. 

Wrought  tipon  by  many  causes,  her  supersti- 
tiovs  mind  was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest 
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point  of  endurance,  and  so  fraught  wit^  images 
of  terror,  that  it  needed  but  the  most  trifling  ex- 
citement to  unsettle  reason,  or  snap  asunder  the 
very  chords  of  life.  In  this  state,  the  trembling 
princess  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  the 
priest  led  her  on  through  the  silent  vaults,  mut- 
tering incoherent  prayers,  and  holding  up  the 
silver  lamp  he  carried,  to  light  them  on  their 
way. 

Its  feeble  ray  struggled  with  the  surrounding 
gloom,  till  passing  onward,  it  was  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  the  )7ax-tapers,  which,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  always  burned  in  profusion 
around  the  tomb  of  the  emperor.  Josepha  saw 
the  glare  of  light  fall  upon  the  emblazoned 
escutcheon  pf  her  imperial  house,  and  knew  that 
she  stood  beside  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  her 
family — a  mausoleum  erected  by  the  piety  of  her 
mother,  in  the  early  days  of  her  beauty  and  her 
glory. 

Surrounded  by  all  that  earth  could  give  of 
power  and  happiness,  Marie  Theresa  forgot  not 
even  then  to  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the 
joys  and  pomps  of  earth  must  be  resigned,  and 
the  grave  claim  the  perishing  body  from  whence 
its  immortal  inmate  had 'departed.  Beside  her 
father's  stately  monument  stood  the  humbler  one 
of  her  youthful  sister,  Joanna — she  who,  like 
herself,  had  been  betrothed  to  Ferdinand  of  Na* 
pies — ^but  who  was  early  doomed  to  make  her 
bridal-bed  in  the  coldness  and  silence  of  the 
grave. 

Josepha  started  on  beholding  the  garland  of 
white  roses  which  the  hand  of  affection  had  hung 
upon  her  sister's  cenotaph,  still  beautiful  and 
unwithered. 

"  They  have  waited  to  crown  me  too  for  my 
bridal,"  was  the  distempered  thought  which 
murmured  from  her  lips  as  she  reached  out  her 
hand  to  grasp  the  snowy  wreath,  but  at  her 
touch  it  crumbled  into  fragments,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate princess,  viewing  its  destruction  as  an 
omen  of  the  fate  her  diseased  mind  had  pre- 
dicted for  herself,  uttered  an  hysteric  cry,  and 
sank  fainting  on  the  ground. 

Father  Stephen  hastened  to  her  aid — but  to  hie 
terrified  gaze,  her  life  seemed  already  extinct — 
and  as  quickly  as  his  trepidation  would  permit, 
he  carried  her  from  the  vault  and  laid  her  down 
in  the  open  air  of  the  church.  The  terror  of 
Prince  Kaunita  at  her  situation  exceeded  that 
of  the  priest,  and  when  neither  their  efforts  nor 
those  of  her  faithful  attendant  could  revive  her, 
they  lost  no  time  in  conveying  her  back  to  the 
palace.  There  the  skill  of  physicians,  and  the 
tender  cares  of  affection,  at  length  restored  her 
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to  animation,  but  not  to  consciousness ;  and  when 
•gain  those  soft  ejes  opened  to  the  light,  wild 
gleams  of  insanity  shot  from  them,  and  its  raT- 
xngs  burst  from  the  fevered  lips  that  uttered  only 
wild  words  of  terror  and  despair. 

It  was  now  that  the  empress  bitterly  regretted 
her  seyere  enforcement  of  a  duty,  which,  in  its 
obserranoe,  had  wrought  an  effect  so  melan- 
choly on  the  sensitive  temperament  of  her  child. 
Her  own  superstitious  piety  had  given  it  para- 
mount importance  in  her  eyes,  and  rendered 
her  insensible  to  the  danger  of  exposing  a  timid 
and  overwrought  mind  to  influences  so  exciting. 
The  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease,  which  were  lurking 
in  the  frame  of  the  young  Josephs^  becam^  in 
consequence  prematurely  and  most  vialignantly 
developed,  the  medical  attendants  pronouncing 
her  disease  to  bo  small-pox — that  terrible  malady 
which  science  had  not  then  taught  mankind  how 
to  counteract  or  ameliorate,  and  which  had 
already  found  one  victim  in  the  imperial  family, 
in  the  person  of  the  young  Archduchess  Joanna. 

Bitter  indeed  were  the  tears  shed  by  the  con- 
science-stricken empress  over  that  poor  disfigured 
flice— that  face,  lately  so  full  of  life  and  beauty — 
an  object  of  delight  to  every  eye,  of  love  to  every 
heart  I  .  How  miserable  now  seemed  all  her 
schemes  of  ambition  for  this  lamented  child,  the 
innocent  victim  of  her  worldly  polioy  and  super- 
stitious weakness  1  With  the  prayers  which  she 
offered  up  for  her  recovery,  she  made  solemn 
vows  to  seek  only  for  her  children  virtue  and  hap- 
piness in  ftiture,  instead  of  that  worldly  aggran- 
disement which  had  heretofore  been  her  chief  aim. 

How  well  she  kept  the  vows  and  promisee  made 
beside  that  bed  of  death,  let  liistory  tell — ^history, 
dark  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  polluted  with  the  record  of  her 
career,  who,  in  less  than  a  year  Arom  this  period, 
her  ambitious  mother  sacrificed  at  the  same 
shrine  whither  Josepha,  an  unwilling  victim,  had 
been  led  before  her. 

Though  the  physicians  allowed  none  except  the 
necessary  attendants  to  enter  the  apartment  of 
their  patient,  the  empress  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  4ier  child.  With  her  own 
hands  she  administered  her  medicines,  and  sooth- 
ed with  fond  love  the  querulous  murmurs  of  pain 
and  insanity  that  fell  from  her  poor  Josepha's 
lips— and  when  the  brief  fierce  contest  drew  to  a 
close,  her  bosom  pillowed  the  dying  head  of  the 
sufferer,  and  closed  with  gentle  hand  those  ten- 
der eyes  that  were  never  more  to  shed  their  loving 
li|^t  upon  her  heart 

But  when  the  lait  breath  wm  hushed  in  death, 
the  mother  sank  benesth  tlie  terrible  berMTement 


Many  were  the  wounds  which,  in  the  oonrse  of 
her  splendid  and  triumphant  career,  had  pierced 
the  noble  heart  of  Marie  Theresa,  but  this  last 
blow  struck  deepest  of  them  all.  Nature  could 
sustain  herself  no  longer,  and  the  empress  was 
carried  fainting  from  the  chamber  of  death,  to  He 
down  in  helplessness,  and  awake  the  victim  of 
that  dreadful  malady  which  had  destroyed  the 
life  of  her  child. 

There  was  mourning  and  lamentation  through 
the  land  for  the  <<  mother  of  her  people" — bat 
He  who  spares  the  bruised  reed,  interposed  His 
healing  hand  to  save — and  in  due  time,  she  arose 
from  her  bed  of  suffering  instructed  by.  the  past, 
purified  by  sorrow,  and  humbly  submissive  to  the 

hand  which  in  love  had  chastened  her. 

»  «  »  »  * 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  death  of  the  young 
Princess  Josepha,  the  imperial  vault  of  the  Capu- 
chins was  opened  to  admit  a  ^uieral  train,  and 
she  who  a  brief  time  before  had  entered  it  with 
trembling  fear  and  foreboding,  was  now  bone 
thither  silent  and  insensible  to  her  last  rest,  be- 
neath the  fretted  marble.  Long  and  imposing 
were  the  ceremonies  performed  over  that  youth- 
ful form,  but  they  terminated  at  length — the  last 
prayer  was  said — ^the  last  chant  was  8ung--4he 
last  wreath  of  incense  arose  from  the  swinging 
censer,  and  the  youg  bride  of  Ferdinand  slept  be* 
side  the  sister  whose  fate  had  been  so  slmi]ar  to 
her  ovm. 

The  pageant  slowly  disappeared — but  one  indi- 
vidual still  lingered  beside  the  tomb,  and  as  he 
stood  leaning  abstractedly  against  the  oostly 
marble,  the  light  from  the  burning  tapers  re- 
vealed the  noble  figure  of  Count  Dalmanoff,  the 
youthful,  ill-fated  lover  of  Josepha.  As  he  stood 
beside  the  ashes  of  her  he  loved  and  mourned, 
deep  sorrow  was  written  on  every  lineament  of 
his  fine  countenance,  end  spoke  in  the  manly 
tears  that  f^U  fast  as  a  snmmer-ehower  upon  the 
cold  marble  of  her  tomb. 

Long,  long  ho  remained  there,  abandoning 
himself  to  grief;  then,  before  departing,  he  hung 
upon  the  same  shaft  whence  her  hand  had  As- 
placed  the  withered  roses,  a  garland  of  amaranth 
and  myrtle,  pymbolie  of  his  enduring  love.  A 
gallant  steed  stood  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Capu- 
chins, and  lightly  bounding  into  the  saddle,  he 
passed  the  barridres  of  the  city  just  as  the  last 
requiem  of  the  soul  of  the  youthful  queen  was 
dying  away  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  the 

city. 

«  «  «  «  * 

From  that  melancholy  day,  the  yomig  Count 
Dalmanoff,  the  flower  of  the  Hangsrian  nobtHty, 
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the  pride  and  boast  of  Marie  Theresa's  chWaliy, 
disappeared  from  the  Austrian  court.  Whither 
he  went  no  one  knew,  nor  were  anj  tidings 
gained  of  him  till  years  had  passed  away,  when 
he  was  recognized  among  the  slain  in  one  of  those 
bloody  battles,  which  to  Austria's  shame  she 


waged  against  dismembered  Poland.  On  his 
breast  was  found  a  small  case  of  gold,  inclo^g 
a  withered  rose  and  a  tress  of  fair  hair,  and 
bearing  engrayed  upon  its  back  the  cypher  and 
crest  of  Josepha  of  Austria. 


VOTIVE    TABLETS. 


"Oim  church  must  accommodate  itself  to 
natures  and  circumstances."  "We  would  not 
insult  the  educated  Northern  intellect  with  the 
materialities  which  we  are  obliged  to  allow  to  the 
gross  sensualism  of  the  Neapolitans."  Such  was 
the  excuse  or  explanation  with  which  a  Roman 
Monsignor  adroitly  met  my  statement  of  some 
gnmirtti  I  had  noticed  in  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  Naples.  The  compliment  to  Northern 
aouteness  was  ingeniously  thrown  in ;  but  though 
the  fume  of  the  incense  failed  to  confuse  my  per- 
ception of  the  incompatibility  of  the  adaptiye 
power  thus  boasted  with  any  real  unalterable 
standard  of  the  true  or  the  good,  yet  it  folly 
accorded  with  an  obserration  made  before  and 
afterwards,  namely,  that  as  toe  Northerns  ad- 
•  Tanced  southwards  toward  its  centre,  the  observ- 
ances  of  the  Roman  Church  showed  themseWes 
in  more  unchecked  offence  to  our  own  ideas  and 
religious  usages — that  the  food  with  which  the 
popular  mind  was  fed  became  more  homogeneous, 
and  grossly  material  in  character.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  the  wayside  ctom  became  a  **erumfix;" 
by-and-by,  **the  ladder,'*  **the  pmeerSf"  *Hhe 
naiU"  "  the  hammer,"  and  sometimes  "  the  coek!" 
whose  crowing  recalled  Peter  to  thought  and 
weeping,  began  to  appear  in  all  the  effectiTcness 
of  caricature  and  yermilion  paint;  and  it  was 
not  until  we  came  to  far  south  as  Marseilles  that 
we  lighted  on  those  "  Votive  Tablets"  which 
Dickens  encountered  at  ^vignon,  a  few  stages  to 
the  northward.  It  would  appear,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical illustration,  that  as  rocks  become  changed 
and  modified  in  structure  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  their  point  of  contact  with  other  forma- 
tions, so  the  Church  of  Rome  owns  an  indirect 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  the 
gradual  decorum  with  which  she  represses  ob- 
serrances  eyerywhere  glaring  and  protruded 
within  her  own  realms  of  unwatched  operation. 
There  is  an  indirect  tribute  paid  to  the  mental 
freedom  and  acuteness  of  the  north  in  the 
**  bated"  simplicity  of  practice  and  ritual,  with 
which  Romanism  carries  itself  under  the  keen 
eye  and  protesting  suryeillance  of  the  Reformed 


Church ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  a  generally 
recognized  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
rather  bare  its  breast  to  a  whole  platoon  of 
polemic  dirinity,  than  to  one  dart  of  sarcasm 
against  those  usages  which,  though  seemingly  of 
her  essence,  are  so  provocative  of  ridicule. 

The  "Votive  Tablet"  is  clearly  of  heathen  ori- 
gin and  on  classic  record,  and  is  one  amohg  the 
"  assets"  which  the  system  to  which  it  ndw  be- 
longs has  inherited  from  exploded  paganism,  in 
whose  seat  it  sits,  and  many  of  whose  usages  it 
apes  or  copies.  Charles  Dickens,  while  holding 
up  these  "  Votos'*  upon  the  point  of  his  satiric 
pen,  makes  this  excuse  for  them  :  that  they  re- 
sult from  the  "Christian  virtues  of  gratitude 
and  devotion."  True — gratitude  and  devotion 
are  essentially  Christian  virtues — ^but  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject  might  have  led  him 
to  a  conclusion  that  as  "  the  best  things  perverted 
become  the  worst,"  so  the  working  of  a  system 
which  sanctions  the  diversion  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  from  "  Hira"  in  whose  care  "  the  hairs 
of  his  people's  heads  are  numbered"  to  imaginary 
protectors,  who  come  "sailing  into  a  sick  room 
upon  a  cloud,"  to  superintend  the  amputation  of 
a  toe,  "  or  the  curing  of  a  cut  finger,"  can  scares 
be  as  "harmless"  as,  in  his  charity,  he  would 
wish  to  think  it 

I  was  neither  looking  for  Votive  Tablets  or 
points  for  criticism  in  the  Roman  system,  when 
(camera  lucida  in  hand)  I  began  to  climb  the 
steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  "beacon-like  for- 
tress" which  commands  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Marseilles,  and  a  fine  expanse  of  the  adjacent 
coast ;  indeed,  the  building  which  towered  above 
me  looked  more  like  a  military  post  than  a  pil- 
grim's haven ;  but  about  half  way  up  the  ascent, 
as  it  rose  steep  and  difficulty  the  hill  began  to  be 
dotted  with  small  shrines  or  pilgrim  stations, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  a 
picture  of  a  large  and  costly  bell,  lately  hung 
inside,  invited  visitors,  at  the  cost  of  a  franc,  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  chapel  of  V<  Notbb  Dami 
i»i  LA  Gabdb,"  at  the  top  of  the  building,  upon 
entering  which,  I,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the 
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"  Votiye  Tablet"  feature  of  the  Roman  system  in 
fiiU  display — at  least  as  full  as  the  capacity  of 
the  little  chapel  would  allow. 

"  Nous  votu  prenoM  pour  noire  Gabdienne," 
was  an  inscription  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  who 
had  the  honor  of  all  the  cures,  miraculous  es- 
capes, sudden  recoveries,  and  safe  voyages,  with 
representations  of  which  the  walls  of  this  chapel 
were  tapestried  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
Saviour  was  acknowledged  on  a  small  side  or 
subordinate  altar ;  but  the  presiding  Divinity  of 
the  temple  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  heavily 
gilt»  hideously  ugly,  carved  out  of  a  black  material, 
said  to  be  olive  wood,  and  vouched  to  have 
effected  by  its  bodily  presence  more  miracles 
than  our  space  or  credulity  can  find  room  for, 
especially  in  a  paper  which  must  record  our 
fiait  to  more  **  Votive  Museums"  than  one. 

One  compartment  of  the  chapel  presented  a 
perfect  forest  of  crutches,  hung  up  to  commemo- 
jrate  cures  of  the  lame;  with  these  were  wax 
models  of  arm^  and  legs,  sufBcient  to  furnish  an 
anatomicai  museum.  Elsewhere  were  seen  nu- 
merous neat  models,  of  ships^  offered  either  to 
obtain  or  record  the  happy  issue  of  a  sea  voyage. 
Among  these  were  mingled  many  common  dona- 
tives of  the  rude  sailor,  such  as  *'an  ostrich 
egg,"  a  "  foreign  shell,"  or  some  other  trifling 
memento  of  his  having  been  to  some  "  far  coun- 
trie,"  and  returned  safely.  **They  were  not 
worth  much,"  as  the  Sacristan  said,  turning 
from  them  slightingly  to  point  out  the  treasures 
of  votive  art  with  which  his  walls  were  adorned  : 
bnt  leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  '*  zeal 
QOt  according  to  knowledge,"  and  the  perversion 
of  gratitude  from  Him  to  whom  it  was  due,  which 
the  whole  spectacle  exhibited,  I  could  not  but 
think  the  rude  offering  of  the  poor -seaman,  who 
"had  done  what  he  could,"  reckoned  for  more 
in  the  collection  than  the  costlier  daubs  around 

08. 

But  oh  those  daubs !  the  pen  is  powerless  to 
describe  the  absurdities  perpetrated  by  the  pen- 
cil, in  recording  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  the 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  by  pestilence  and  by 
precipice,  which  the  votaries  here  all  ascribed  to 
"Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde."  In  one  fine  winter 
piece  she  was  seen  seated  on  an  iceberg,  keeping 
watch  over  a  Greenland  whaler,  snowed  up  in 
all  the  horrors  of  "  thick-ribbed  ice;"  in  another, 
we  see  the  devotee  kneeling  to  her,  apparent  in 
impossible  perspective,  over  the  mantelpiece, 
while  the  forked  lightning  flashes  by  him  to  bum 
bie  bolster  I  Another  picture,  combining  two 
acts  of  the  same  piece,  shows  at  one  side  a  fran* 
tio   horse  dashing  his   rider   into    "immortal 


smash;"  on  the  other,  the  victim  lying  in  ex- 
tremis on  his  bed,  the  surgeon  with  splints  and 
bandages  standing  helplessly  by,  when  lo !  the 
Virgin  descends  through  the  comer  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  "  Voto"  records  a  case  of  "cured  in 
an  instant!"  There  were  whole  shoals  of  those 
^*  en/ants  ierribles^''^  the  plagues  of  nurses,  the 
torments  of  fond  mothers,  who  are  for  ever  fall- 
ing headlong  down  staircases,  or  out  of  open 
windows,  but  thanks  to  the  Virgin  never  breaking 
their  necks.  Some  of  those  pictures  had  a  le- 
gend attached,  to  explain  the  date  and  particulars 
of  the  casualty;  others,  however,  were  left  to 
tell  their  own  "  tale  of  terror,"  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  in  the  ghastly  countenances, 
hideous  gaping  wounds,  and  hopeless  despair  of 
the  victims,  and  of  the  wretched  family  generally 
huddled  together  in  a  corner,  "  kneeling,  with 
their  legs  sticking  out  behind  them  on  the  floor, 
like  boot-trees P^ — (that  wicked  Dickens!) — in 
fact,  in  making  the  accident  as  desperate,  and 
the  case  to  be  cured  as  bad  as  possible,  the 
painter  generally  did  full  justice  to  the  curative 
powers  of  the  Virgin,  and  gave  the  devotee  as 
many  horrors  as  could  well  be  crowded  on  canvas 
for  his  money. 

One  picture  caught  my  attention  particularly. 
It  was  a  Voto,  representing  a  section  of  that* 
awful  conflagration  and  casualty  which  occurred 
on  the  Versailles  Railroad  some  twenty  years 
since,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  carriage  doors 
being  locked,  so  many  victims  perished.  There 
was  a  stretch  of  railroad,  blazing  catriagcs, 
roasting  wretches  in  every  variety  of  agony; 
and  calmly  looking  down  from  a  cloud,  above  aU, 
sat  "Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,"  protecting  her 
particular  votary,  amid  all  the  burning  wreck. 
Could  it  have  been  that  this  fortunate  individual 
owed  his  deliverance  to  his  guardian  Lady  rush- 
ing to  Versailles  in  mistake  for  Marseilles,  upon 
hearing  of  a  conflagration  ?  It  may  seem  wrong 
to  write  in  this  strain  upon  such  a  sul^ject,  but  I 
freely  own  I  cannot  feel  that  the  error  in  these 
offerings  should  rank  among  those  mistakes  in 
religion,  which,  while  we  abjure,  we  may  respect 
Every  picture  added  to  this,  or  other  collections 
of  the  kind,  seems  a  fresh  suggestion .  to  others 
to  "go  and  do  likewise;"  and  when  we  find 
every  mother,  whose  child  may  have  a  convulsive 
fit  and  recover,  forthwith  proceeding,  not  "to 
give  glory  to  God,"  but  to  pay  her  vows  to  this 
"  stock  of  a  tree,"  it  seems  as  impossible  to  treat 
tenderly,  as  to  argue  seriously,  a  case  for  which 
the  **ridiculum  acrC^  of  the  poet  0eems  exactly 
calculated. 

It  is  often  said,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
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attribating  divine  powers  to  wonder-working 
statue^  or  pictures,  tiiat  no  true  believer  rests 
his  faith  in  the  imag^,  ba£  carries  it  ap  through 
the  image  to  the  being  represented,  and  through 
him  again  to  the  Almighty.  We  need  not  analyse 
this  ingenious  def!ence,  or  subtle  distinction, 
*when  we  find  glaring  facts  to  prove  it  totally 
irelevant,  and  that  however  the  learned  may 
theorize,  the  multitude  stop  shoi^  at  the  proxi- 
mate object  of  devotion  and  trust  One  or  two 
examples  of  Yotos  out  of  the  many  in  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  will  establish  this. 

The  first  represented  a  street  in  Marseilles, 
through  which  some  hideous  masques,  in  white, 
were  carrying  the  *'  La  Garde"  Image  in  proces- 
sion. At  an  open  window  lay  a  figure  on  a 
couch,  and  underneath  ran  the  following  le- 
gend : 

Clarisse  GhaloDS,  ageo  de  vingt-un  ana, 

malade  depuis  trois  ans, 

entiercment  paralysee  du  oote  droit, 

a  ete  gueric  subitcmeDt 

lors  du  passago  de  la  statue 

de  Notre  Dome  de  la  Garde 

dans  la  rue  Jean,  25  Mai,  1845. 

I^pon  which  miracle  I  will  only  observe,  that 
supposing  the  ailment  of  Clarisse  Chalons  to 
have  been  an  affection  such  as  highly  sensitive 
temperaments  are  subject  to,  if  the  characters  in 
the  actual  procession  were  half  as  hideous  and 
unearthly  as  the  pictorial  representation,  a  ner- 
vous person,  mistaking  constitutional  debility 
for  paralysis,  might  be  roused  by  mere  fright 
into  an  exertion  to  escape  from  such  fiendish- 
looking  neighbors,  without  needing  to  be  en- 
dowed with  any  miraculous  energy. 

Another  tablet  presented  a  well-appointed  dili- 
gence at  a  stand-still  on  the  highway,  the  pas- 
sengers dismounted  and  artistically  grouped  here 
and  there,  while  the  conducteur  and  another  sup- 
ported at  the  road-side  a  woman,  painted,  with 
a  free  brush,  as  in  blue  cholera,  over  whose  head 
<* Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde"  (no  mistaking  the 
likeness)  hovered  in  the  background,  and  above 
all  was  inscribed : 

«« Ex  VoTO,"  pour  la  guerison  miraculeuso 

du  choUra  sur  la  route  de  Toulon 

En  Boussctt,  7  Novembre,  1849— Ross  AuiCEBOir. 

Surely,  there  is  no  want  of  charity  in  affirming 
that,  in  the  numberless  cases  ot  which  these  are 
exemplars,  the  confidence  of  the  voto-giver  cen- 
tred in  the  individualised  Lady  of  the  Chapel  of 
La  Garde.   . 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  business  done  in 
this  chapel,  was  a  '♦  comptoir"  or  side-desk,  from 
which  the  "lady  in%aiting,"  a  brisk  an  1  volu- 


■ 

ble  sextoness,  glided  to  explain  to  us  the  various 
miracolot  of  her  show-room.  Upon  a  hint  that 
we  could  read  for  ourselves,  she  gladly  left  as, 
to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  the  rosaries,  pictures 
of  the  wonder-working  image,  and  votive  candles 
with  which  her  stand  was  well-stocked,  and  for 
which,  while  wo  were  in  the  chapel,  I  saw  seve- 
ral hard  bargains  driven  **  aupriz  juste"  It  was 
a  baptised  repetition  of  the  .**  Money-changers' 
table,  and  the  seat  of  them  that  sold  doves," 
waiting  for  the  rebuking  voice  which  shall  finally 
say,  "Take  these  things  hence!" 

I  had  forgotten  the  "  Votive  Tablets  "  of  Mar- 
seilles— they  had  been  blotted  from  memory  by 
more  interesting  objects  for  some  time  afterward 
— until  one  day  pacing  the  church  of  the  "Am 
Coeli,"  at  Rome,  as  I  passed  one  of  the  small 
side-chapels,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  spick-and- 
span  new  "  Voto,"  so  specially  absurd,  that  there 
was  no  passing  it  without  a  pause.  The  whole 
field  of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a  hand 
"couped"  at  the  wrist,  and  severed  by  a  huge 
gash  nearly  horizontally  across  the  palm.  There 
was  no  inscription  of  any  kind;  the  wounded 
limb  was  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  of  escaped 
locked-jaw,  and  to  glorify  *^St.  Anthony  of  Pti- 
dua."  Having  come  to  a  stand-still  at  this  pio- 
ture,  I  soon  perceived  the  little  chapel  specially 
dedicated  to  this  saint  to  be  hung  thick  with 
Votos,  and  while  I  was  examining  them,  a  wor- 
shiper came,  who  knelt  at  the  rail  which  fenced 
in  the  chapel  from  the  nave,  and  taking  hold  of  a 
tablet  which  hung  there,  repeated  something 
very  devoutly,  and  then  went  his  way.  The 
whole  did  not  occupy  two  minutes,  and  on  look  • 
ing  over  the  formula  thus  quickly  despatched,  I 
found  the  following  laudation  of  the  saint,  which 
I  venture  to  render  in  suitable  doggrel: 

Si  quscris  miracula.  If  you  woaders  wish  to  lee, 

Mors,  error,  calainita^     Krror,  death,  calamity, 
Deemon,  lepra,  fugiunt,     Demons  chased— cured  of  lep 

iEgri  surgunt  sani.  Sick  men  rising  whole  mea* 

Cedunt  mare,  vincula.        Seas  or  cliains  their  thralls  re 

leasing, 
Membra,  rcsque  perditaa,  liimbs  or  money  lost  replacing, 
Petunt  et  accipiunt  This  saint's   hands   pray  put 

your  cas«  in, 
Juvjnes  et  cani.  All  you  young  or  old  men. 

Pereunt  pericula,  Dangers  made  to  disappear, 

Cessit  et  necessitas,  Want  replaced  by  better  cheer, 

Narrant  hi  qui  scntiunt.     Those    who've    proved    can 

make  it  clear, 
Diciut  Faduani.  The  Paduans  have  told  xoen. 

From  this  modest  yielding  of  the^ww  to  Padoa, 
as  the  chief  scene  and  witness  qf  St.  Anthony's 
miracles,  I  was  seized  with  a  lively  desire  to  see 
Lis  church  in  that  city,  and  to  leek  otii  Ibr  my 
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self  the  Voto,  noted  a  liundred  and  fifty  years 
gince  by  Bi&liop  Burnet,  in  vliich  St.  Anthony 
iraa  invoked  as  hearing  those  **quos  non  audit 
ipse  Deus!"  In  due  course  we  came  to  Pa- 
dua ;  but  in  the  wilderness  of  Yotos,  which  gar- 
nished the  saint's  chapel  from  floor  to  roof,  I 
missed  the  laudation  which  attracted  Bishop 
Burnet' §  notice ;  whether  it  was  that  in  its  dingy 
preserTation  it  has  been  shoved  upward  to  the 
attic  region,  or  that  in  mere  shame  at  the  blas- 
phemy it  had  been  removed,  all  that  I  can  say  is 
that  I  could  not  see  it ;  but  I  saw  other  records 
of  blind  devotion,  very  curious,  I  would  I  could 
say,  rare.  Not  the  coarest  daubs  ever  sold  at  a 
country  fair,  not  the  rudest  wood-cut  that  ever 
graced  the  '*  Biblia  Pauperum,"  could  compare 
irith  some  of  the  memorials  with  which  St.  An- 
thony was  honored  by  his  adoring  disciples.  Of 
these  take  a  specimen. 

|[  Scene,  the  banks  of  a  river,  into  which  a  huge 
market-cart  had  been  so  ingeniously  overturned, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  rules  of  comparative  an- 
atomy, which  deduced  a  drowning  horse  from  a 
yisible  hoof  above  the  surface,  you  could  know  it 
had  been  drawn  by  a  quadruped;  at  the  near 
side  to  the  beholder  emerged  three  staring  heads, 
with  imploring  looks  and  outstretched  hands, 
looking  away  from  St.  Anthony,  who  sat  serenely 
on  the  bank  behind,  a  halo  round  his  head,  and 
'his  hand  lifted,  not  seemingly  to  help  the  strug- 
gling men,  but  to  admonish  them  in  the  pagan 
fkahion  of  .Ssop's  Jupiter,  ''not  to  lie  there 
bawling  like  lazy  fellows,  but  to  help  themselves 
.  and  their  drowning  horse."  The  wholesome  ad- 
fioe,  or  timely  aid,  is  thus  acknowledged : 

Per  Grasia  riceTuta 

Kimasti  inoolumi 

Massue  Lugi 

Passentin  Giovanni 

Valentin!  Gio.  Maria. 

£1  iii  di  Deoembre,  1741. 

Near  to  this  hung  a  vivid  representation  of  a 
tremendous  "blow  up,"  in  which  half  a  dozen 
figures  were  projected  into  the  air,  in  postures 
utterly  inconsistent  with  life  or  safety,  and  among 
missiles  which  must  have  ground  them  to  powder 
as  they  descended  to  terra  firma  again.  The  re- 
sult, however,  thanks  to  St.  Anthony,  is  given  as 
follows : 

Kel  giomo  xvii  di  Giugnio  xncCLXXvni, 

Giovanni  Zeno  e  oompagni  nella  terra 

di  Novel,  farono  abbruciati  della  polvere 

da  Mortariffe,  oh!  aoeidentellemente  preae  fuoco, 

e  per  intercessione  di  San  Antonio  di  Padua, 

invoeatc  in  quel  pitntOt  remaneaso  in  vita, 

e  requisitarono  la  Salute. 


Time  and  space  would  fail  to  show  the  variety 
of  these  Votes,  all  virtually  investing  St.  Anthony 
with  the  two  awful  attributes  of  Omnipresence 
and  Omnipotence;  wherever  we  went  througb 
Italy,  we  saw  vestiges  of  the  same  votive  spirit 
ever  addressing  its  thanks  to  some  intermediate 
protector.  At  Brescia,  where  a  new  cathedral  ia 
curiously  dove-tailed  into  an  old  one,  in  a  dark 
passage  connecting  the  two  buildings,  hung  a 
"Voto,"  commemorating  some  old  gentleman's 
escape  from  breaking  neck  or  limb  by  slipping  on 
the  damp  flags,  and  ascribing  his  escape  to  some 
illustrious  obscure  called  "  St.  Libonitu"  whom 
he  invoked  in  a  filial  spirit  of  dependence  in  the 
very  moment  of  danger  (so  saith  the  legend)  in 
the  following  couplet : 

Salv^  0  Liboni,  in  si  fatal  perigllo ; 

II  consort!  a  me  salve,  il  padre  al'  figlio. 

Libonius,  save,  in  danger  dire ; 
To  save  a  Son  befits  a  Sire. 

The  last  variety  of  these  Votes  which  I  shall 
notice,  are  a  series  hung  in  the  noble  Duomo,  at 
Milan,  where  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  interior 
is,  I  will  not  say  destroyed,  but  certainly  dis- 
figured, by  a  line  of  coarse  beams  running  aciy)ss 
the  splendid  nave  arches  as  supports  for  rows  of 
daubs  equally  out  of  character  and  place,  and 
recording,  with  sign-post  emphasis,  a  series  of 
miracles  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  the 
tenor  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
explanatory  inscriptions,  copied  from  two  of  the 
pictures : 

S.  Stanislaus  Kotska,  St.  Stanislaus  Kotska, 

in  un  Tempio  di  Lnterani,       in  a  Lutheran  Church, 
da  lui  supposti  di  Catolioi,  ■    mistaken  by  him  for  a 
Si  oommunicando  un  Angelo.  Catholic  Church,  receives 

tlie  Commnnion  from  an 
Ang-d! 

How  the  saint  could  have  fallen  into  the  error 
—or  why,  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  he 
coidd  not  have  walked  out  again — this  veracious 
legend  does  not  inform  us.     Take  another 

Si  fabrica  della  api  A  swarm  of  bees 

un  globe  di  cera  make  a  globe  of  wax 
al  Eueharistico  for  the  use  of  the 

Sagramento  caduto  Holy  Sacrament 

nel  fango.  fallen  into  the  mad. 

The  artist  has  done  his  best  to  illustrate  this 
miracle — ^bnt  the  minuteness  of  the  subject,  and 
the  distance  from  wluch  the  picture  must  be 
looked  at,  has  compelled  him  to  make  his  bees 
as  big  as  barn-door  fowls,  and  thus  diminishes 

some  of  the  marvel  of  this  veritable  transaction 

as  it  is  recorded  in  the  works  of  «  Thomas  Can- 
tipratanus,*'  Who  caps  the  legend  of  the  picture 
by  telling  us  (lib.  11.  "De  Miraoolls  sui  Tempe- 
ris,"  0.  zl.  p.  898)  how  « tjiese  beet  lodged,  the 
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Holy  Sacrament  in  their  hiye,  in  a  *pix  of  the 
purett  wax* — how. the  owner  of  the  hive  saw 
night  after  night  the  whole  air  brightened  and 
luminous  over  them — and  how,  when  he  went  to 
look  for  honey,  he  discovered  that  the  bees  had 
become  ascetics,  forswearing  the  sweets  of  life ; 
that  they  had  left  off  working,  and  after  monastic 
fashion,  tak^n  to  *  droning y*  or  singing,  which 
they  ceased  not  to  do  night  and  day,  contrary  to 
bee  habits  in  general." 

I  It  is  impossible  to  speak  seriously  of  such 
'puerilities  as  these,  when  we  find  them  defacing 
the  finest  monuments,  and  disturbing  the  most 
solemn  influences  of  the  noble  architectural  tem- 
ples into  which  they  are  intruded.  With  some 
jumbling  of  styles,  and  defects  in  the  details, 
amply,  however,  mastered  in  the  general  effect, 


the  airy  and  graceful  exterior  of  the  Duomo  of 
Milan  sends  you  into  its  grand  and  solemn  in- 
terior quite  unprepared  for  the  contrast ;  but  you 
are  very  speedily  sobered  to  a  feeling  suited  to 
the  place  and  ''its  dim  religious  light,"  when  all 
is  again  dissolved  into  impatient  ridicule  of  the 
"  TabellcSt**  crossing  the  line  of  vision  as  you  look, 
up  the  noble  nave,  and  soliciting  your  attention 
to  such  wonders  as  I  have  noticed,  of  which  the 
crowning  one  is  St  Anthony  once  more,  exposing 
the  Host  to  a  venerating  ass !  to  the  conviction 
and  confusion  of  a  heretic. 

Such  is  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous, down  which  one  is  forever  in  danger  of 
slipping  in  Italy — a  danger  from  which  not  even 
St.  Libonius  can  preserve  the  "Northern  intel- 
lect." 
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Just  a  smile  i'  the  face  o'  nature ! 

Just  a  mirror  o'  tho  May ! 
Is  the  winsome,  comely  creature 

Wha  has  stowen  my  heart  away. 
Scotland  has  nae  sweeter  blossom 

Buddin'  fain,  or  flowerin'  fair— 
Nestlin*  to  a  mither's  bosom, 

Ghin  a  lover's  hand  sad  dare. 
Bonnie  {Scotland — bonnie  Scotland— 

When  I'm  far,  far  away, 
I  will  think  o'  bonnie  Scotland, 

Wi'  a  prayer  for  sweet  MaoLeay. 

She  is  graoefu'  as  the  greenly 
Waviog  boughs  in  simmer's  wind. 

And  her  beauty,  calm  and  queenly, 
Wears  a  royal  crown  o'  mind. 

0 !  gin  she  were  ane-an'-twonty — 
0 !  gin  she  were  my  wee  wife, 


Lovo  wad  gi'e  tho  orowin'  dunty 

To  the  \)anquet  o'  my  life. 
Bonnie  Scotland — bonnie  Scotland — 

When  I'm  far,  far  away, 
I  will  turn  to  bonnie  Scotland, 

Wi'  a  prayer  for  sweet  MacLeay. 

Might  I  bear  Love's  shield  above  her- 

Might  I  snood  her  silken  hair. 
How  my  heart  wad  round  her  hover 

On  the  tender  wiogs  o'  oare. 
0 !  may  Heaven  rich  bitssin's  shower 

On  her  dear  life's  bawmy  bud. 
Till  it  ope  perfection's  flower 

In  the  bloomin'  fields  o'  God. 
Bonnie  Scotland — bonnie  Scotland — 

When  I'm  far,  far  away, 
I  will  think  o'  bonnie  Scotland, 

Wi'  a  prayer  for  sweet  MaoLei^. 
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Week  In  the  shadowy  realm  of  dreams, 

Serenely  aroh*d  with  olondless  skies. 
Where  fkney  roams  'mid  fairy  isles, 

And  myriad  forms  of  beauty  rise — 
We  half  forget  eaeh  eoarser  tie. 

That  links  us  to  the  world  of  pain, 
And  dwell  with  forms  of  life  more  fair 

Than  those  of  earth  have  ever  been. 


But  when  upon  the  midnight  air 

The  pensive  notes  of  Song  are  heard. 
And  through  the  Spirits'  echoing  halls 

The  chords  of  feeling  deeply  stirr'd-- 
Each  pure  emotion  swells  more  free — 

We  bask  upon  a  happier  shore — 
Each  buried  love  tho  charm  renews, 

And  HeaT*n  seems  nearer  than  befbre 
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Mb.  Longfellow  is  about  bringiog  out  a  new 
poem  on  an  Indian  theme;  and  Mr.  Tennyson  u 
publishing  "  Maud,"  and  some  other  lyrics.  In  the 
former,  it  is  stated,  the  poet  goes  to  the  forests  and 
their  scenery  and  the  sequestered  romance  of  sayago 
life  In  the  latter,  we  perceive,  from  an  extract,  the 
laureate  comes  out  about  the  great  war  and  the  ways 
of  the  world,  with  all  its  hypocrisies,  rogueries,  and 
falsehoods — an  earnest  and  bitter  piece  of  mundane 
philosophy.  This  would  seem  an  exemplification  of 
the  fact  that  those  transatlantic  poets  treat  of  passing 
questions  and  historical  events  with  more  directness 
and  earnestness  than  ours  do.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that,  in  spite  of  our  democracy,  the  former  have 
the  more  vigorous  feeling  of  the  great  argument  of 
progress — the  movement  of  the  nations.  Our  bards, 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  country,  having  nothing 
to  provoke  the  austerer  thoughts,  turn  to  the  bucolics 
of  a  fertile  region,  and  the  natural  magnificence  of 
the  forests,  or  fall  into  imitations  of  other  writers. 
After  the  terror  and  general  rousing  of  the  French 
rerolutionary  war,  the  poets  of  England  became 
poets  of  action,  moving  over  the  lands  and  seas  of  the 
Tforid  for  new  and  exciting  themes — thoy  rose  up  at 
onoe,  bold  and  brilliant,  from  the  stupid  slough  of 
the  preceding  history — the  torpor  of  the  regular 
course  of  time.  True  poetry,  after  all,  requires  the 
proper  atmosphere  to  breathe  in.  That  turmoil  in 
Bngland  has  loosened  the  flood-gates  of  poetic 
thought.  Even  Tennyson,  who  always  lived  so  much 
in  a  quaint  region  of  his  own,  between  Fairy  Land 
and  the  Georgian  Era,  is  brought  out  into  the  field 
of  reality.  Ho  charges,  sword  in  hand,  at  Balaklaya, 
and  hearing  some  cpwardly  creatures  talk  of  peace, 
tarns  round,  and  gives  Quaker  Bright  a  severe  haiid- 
ling,  and  treats  the  costermongers  to  some  very  un- 
measured language — unmeasured,  as  the  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  allow,  in  more  senses  than  one.  He 
exclaims,  in  his  "Maud" — 

'<  Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessingf  of  peace  ?    We 
have  made  them  a  ourse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not 
its  own; 
And  Inst  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Gain — is  it  bettor  or 
irone 
Than  the  heart  of  the  eltisen,  hissing  in  war  on  his 
own  hearthstone  ? 

''But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the 
men  of  mind, 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  hare  faitJi  in  a  trades- 
man*! ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is.it  peace  or  war?    Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that 
of  a  kind, 
The  viler  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the 
sword. 

^*  Pe9<^ !  sitting  under  her  oUto,  and  slniring  the 
^       days  gone  by, 
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When  the  poor  are  hoveled  and  hustled  together, 

each  sex  like  swine ; 
When  only  the  Ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all 

men  lie ; 
Peaoe  in  her  vineyard— yes ;  but  a  company  foigei 

the  wine. 

<^When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a 
burial  fee, 
And  Timour  Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's 
bones — 
Is  it  peaoe  or  war?  better  war  by  land  and  sea — 
War,  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hun- 
dred thrones!" 

That  is  a  high  and  an  emphatic  war-note  ?  The  poet 
will  have  war  on  the  most  deadly  scale,  rather  than 
the  choateries  and  rascalities  of  social  life.  We  aro 
sorry  it  is  not  an  American  poet  who  sings  in  that 
fine  frenzy.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  our  poets 
are  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  under  the  vines  and 
fig-trees— a  remarkable  difference,  and  a  difference 
which  would  be  truly  and  undeniably  in  favor  of  our 
singers— if  the  world  were  not  such  a  violent,  wicked 
and  selfish  place,  as  the  Evangelist  openly  declares. 
But  see  how  the  furious  Laureate  throws  away  his 
pipe,  to  throttle  the  jolly  friend,  Bright— 

«  Last  week,  came  one  to  the  country  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings — 
Tho*  the  state  has  done  it  thrioe  as  well ! — 
This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things. 
Whoso  ear  is  stuft  with  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams,  to  the  chink  of  pence — 
This  hmxter  put  down  war !    Gan  he  toll 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  7 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth  hell; 
Down  with  ambition,  avarioe,  pride, 
Jealousy  down !  out  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  aprings  of  anger  and  fear ; 
Bown,  too,  down,  at  your  own  fireside, 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear. 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind  1" 

The  poet  then  asks  for  some  '<  strong  man  in  a  blatani 
land" — whether  an  aristocrat,  democrat,  or  auto- 
crat—to act  with  a  high  hand,  and  do  right  Alft^ 
overlooks  the  monarch.  Regina  goes  for  nothing 
with  him,  apparently  !  The  independenee  of  her 
paid  Laureate  is  certainly  admirable ;  and  not  less 
striking  than  his  bold  advocacy  of  war  in  preference 
to  the  preralent  morab  of  the  community.  He  runs 
down  the  canons  of  society ;  and,  in  his  angry  run- 
ning, the  reader  perceives  how  terribly  he  also  run 
down  all  the  canons  of  the  muse.  Jolting  her  orur  A 
road  of  the  roughest  syllables— 

<(  Rattling  her  bones 

Orer  the  stones" 

of  hii  remoxsdleis  AlemidiliMS.    We  moit  dbaogt 
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onr  Art  of  Foetiy.    Musical  smoothness  is  not  de  profoundly.     This  seems  a  strange  conclusion  to 

rigueur  any  longer;   nor  do  the  metaphors  much  arriye  air— seeing  that  the  press  has  got  credit  for 

matter.    In  the  above  we  have  a  het,  inflamed  Bri-  great  rousing  and  wielding  powers.    But  we  belicTe 

ton  fighting  the  Czar,  compared  to  his  own  beefsteak  it  is  the  truth.    The  press,  as  it  were,  lets  the  whole 

or  kidney,   hissing  and  spluttering  at    the  cook !  world  in  upon  us,  every  day,  and  in  this  way  pre- 

Good.     We  hail  anything  like  origioality.     That  vents  any  of  that  local  fixedness  or  intensity  of 

rod-faced  kidney  in  a  fry,  bleeding  and  belligerent,  speculation  which  produces  strong  effects,  in  the 

is  decidedly  good.    It  is  drawn,  in  fact,  from  the  community.    After  all,  we  believe  that  our  great 

common  idiom — I  ho  source  of  everything  poetical  and  national  movements  or  changes  will  be  carried  on 

forcible.    People  say,  "he's  frying  with  anger  or  im-  and  brought  about,  independently  of  any  iufluenoe 

patience."  They  also  say,  *♦  he's  in  a  devil  of  a  stew."  of  the  press.     If  its  trumpets  could  be  blown  steadily 

The  stew  has  not  yet  come  into  poetry.    But  it  will,  and  in  concert,  for  any  length  of  time,  along  with 

Suppose  one  of  our  poets  were  to  give  us  the  steto.  the  government,  for  instance^  in  some  foreign  policy, 

Perhaps,  when  we  are  in  the  agitated  condition  .of  then  indeed  would  it  be  an  engine  of  ircmendouB 

those  John  Bulls,  we  shall  have  that  kitchen  meta-  impulse     As  it  is,  its  natural  character  and  working 

phor.     At  present,  we  are  too  iastidious.    It  is  very  will  give  comfort  to  evor^  one  who  wishes  this  noise 

probable  indeed,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  appro-  of  the  North  and  South  may  not  break  the  national 

oiate  even  the  kidney.  bond.    There  is  no  fear.    Let  the  newspapers  carry 

on  the  active  hurley-burley,  and  the'  principle  of 

A  Paris  physician  has  brought  forward  an  essay  counteracting  and  distracting  forces  which  worlcs  in 

to  prove  that  Jenner's  discovery — vaccination — has  the  macrocosm  will  also  keep  our  microcosm  all  right. 

caused  the  physical  and  moral  degeneracy  ot  the  The  benefits  of  the  press  should  be  duly  acunow* 

human  race — has  originated  cholera  and  a  crowd  of  lodged.  __^ 

other  diseases.    The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine        «     j.      ^v    i-#     i.  t    i.  •  j  j  *t-  * 

.     ^  ^  .      .L  .   .  .  .  Heading  the  life  of  Jaokson,  we  are  reminded  thai 

was  about  to  examine  that  strange  proposition  *i.   u  ^i     rxr      r^  i  /.      i,i.  *•    *  j-v*. 

a   1     r  thebattleof  New  Orleans  was  fought  near  a  tortnighl 

.  .  ^  1    .v      .     .         ..  .   •       ^«.  ^        -,  <^^r  peace  articles  had  been  arranged  at  Ghent; 

A  lofty,  severely  threatening  article  m  a  llichmond         .  ,  .         j    v_      i- ■     j   *r  *  •*  *v     a  u 

,        .     ,  .    '^       „  ..      ,  a^d  a  remark  is  made  by  a  fnend,  that  if  the  Sab- 

paper,  and  several  snapping,  scoffing  replies  trom  oooanio  lelegraph  h«i  been  then  in  opM»Uori  U«. 

certain  organs  of  Northern  sentiment!    Pounding  , ,  ,         °    '^      .    ,^,       tt     ^v  »         •     j 

.    .,      .,  ,       .,,        __  ,  _.       ~  would  have  been  no  battle.    Hat  thiB oonntiy  gained 

away  in  the  old  quarrel— with  no  Mason  and  Dixon's         i    *  v    *v  i.    /.  ai.  ^  ^  i  1. 1    w    u 

,.     ^    ,        ,,    ^  ^  3  ^„.        ,        .    ,      -  0'  lo»t  by  the  want  of  that  telegraph?    Would  wa 

line  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  filling  the  minds  of  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

patriots  with  fears  of  disruption  and  internecine  benefita  of  the  lightning  wires  ?    If  it  were  possible 

war?    To  read  the  newspapers  at  times,  one  would  ^     ^^  j,.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^    y^^^j^ 

suppose  the  nation  was  about  to  fall  in  two.    But  ,,   .        .  •     »     i     *  *u     u       <•       »       ui 

,      .  „  „  ,      »,.    .  would  be  chosen  instead  of  the  beneficent  cablie. 

the  innuence  of  newspapers  is  overrated.     Their  mu-- :- -  ^  _:     -i-    i    #  j       »•  u      •      *u«a 

^       .    ,,,       .        ,,     :     .  „,.  This  IS  a  ounous  kind  of  consideration — showing  thai 

effect  IS  like  that  of  books  in  this  country.    They  *»      x  •        v     r     •  j      j       i.    j-     * 

,     .  ,        ,     "^       .,./  the  triumphs  of  science  are  considered  subordinate 

come  out  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  a  rapidity  .  .,  i.^..-        i.       i..       j.  ..- 

,         ..       ...         .'i...  f  to  another  sort  of  triumph,  achieved  in  a  very  differ- 

and   variety  of  discussion,  that  they  prevent  any         . 

tendency  of  the  popular  mind  in  any  fixed  direction.  *  

The  necessity  of  news  is  such  that  there  is  no  deep-        "  What  a  mistake,"  says  Bulwer,  *<  to  suppose  that 

cning  of  ideas  or  nourishing  of  prcjocts  possible— no  the  passions  are  strongest  in.  youth  !     The  passiooi 

dogged  following  out  of  any  subject.     The  people  are  not  stronger,  but  the  control  over  them  is  weaker. 

want  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  prices.     They  They  are  more  easily  excited,  they  are  more  violent 

donH  want  to  have  their  feelings  hammered  into  a  and  more  apparent;  but  they  have  less  energy,  less 

white  heat,  nor  to  grow  monomaniac  over  anything,  durability,  less  intense  and  concentrated  power  than 

When  something  extraordinary,  takes  place— a  need*  in  maturer  life.    In  youth,  passion  succeeds  to  pae- 

less  carnn^e  on  a  railway,  the  death  of  a  hundred  siou,  and  one  breaks  npon  the  other  as  waves  upon  a 

persons  by  a  ship's  boiler,  or  the  grabbing  of  a  black  I'ock,  till  the  heart  frets  itself  to  repose.   In  manhood, 

man  on  the  it.  G.  R.  U.,  they  look  for  fierce  talking  the  great  deep  flows  in  more  oalm,  bat  more  profound; 

and  a  flare  up,  and  thy  have  them  accordingly —  its  serenity  the  proof  of  the  might  and  terror  of  ita 

the  editors  sit  down  and  work  up  the  occasion — the  course,  were  the  wind  to  blow  and  the  storm  to  rife.'* 

outcry  is  tremendous  and  general,  and  the  public  

reads  with  various  emotions  of  controversy— for  three        Here  we  have  the  very  famous  Rachel,  laying  oar 

days— oftcnest,  for  one — rarely  for  nine.    The  idea  play-goers  under  her  spell.    AH  very  well.    Here 

that  thchurrylng,  working,  multifarious  people  could  Bhe  is,  bringing  with  her  a  resurrection  of  the  old 

afford  the  sustained  and  single  attention  necessary  periwigged  school  of  French  poetry— the  old  Par- 


to  any  folal  collision  of  North  and  South  is  prepos- 
terous. The  editors  may  rage  furiously  over  the 
subject,  but  the  many  would  be  more  steadily  in- 
terested iu  the  price  of  flour,  and  another  outbreak 
in  Paris  would  be  the  death  of  it.  The  tru<h  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  press  is  the  cause  why  nothing 
oan  tooch  the  mind  of  the  people  permanently  or 


nassian  style  of  Louis  Quatorze.  It  Is  passing 
strange  to  see  such  a  thing  ooming  before  a  people 
of  Americans,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oeor 
tury.  But  what  of  that?  We  have  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  Pompeii,  and  whenever  Mr.  Gliddon 
brings  a  mummy,  there  we  all  go  to  see  old  Noph  oi 
Sat  or  Fob,  or  whatever  tho  creature  may  be  ealled 
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Not  that  Mile.  Kaohel  will  oonfine  herself  to  these 
olassios  of  the  stage.  Victor  Hugo,  Bcribe,  Le  Bf  im, 
and  others,  are  on  her  list  of  parts,  in  some  of  which 
she  has  been  the  riyal  of  Ki^ttori. 

Elisabeth  Kaohel  Felix — such  is  her  name — ^was 
born  in  fciwitzerland  in  1820,  as  her  biographers  tell 
vs,  and,  for  the  first  ton  years  of  her  life,  lived  as  a 
Gipsy  with  hor  Jewish  parents  and  sisters,  traveling 
through  the  Cantons,  Germany  and  France,  selling 
trinkets,  the  eldest  sister,  Sara,  singing,  and  Eliza- 
beth Rachel  by  her  side  making  the  collections.  In 
this  way  they  were  known  at  all  the  cafit  of  Paris. 
In  1830,  Choron,  founder  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
Sacred  Mui^ic,  heard  the  future  actress,  a  poor  little 
child  of  ten  years  old,  and  was  arrested  by  her  pure, 
sweet  voice.  He  took  her  from  the  street,  put  her 
into  one  of  his  classes,  and  soon  transferred  her  to  M. 
St.  Aulaire,  then  training  pupils  for  the  drama.  In 
1836,  she  was  received  as  pupil  into  the  Cotiserva- 
toire.  Her  black  eyes  and  Jewish  features  gave  her 
an  impressive  look,  and  her  organ  of  declamation  was 
magnificent — luud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound. 
She  now  received  the  tuition  of  M.  Sampson,  the 
writer  and  aotor.  lie  taught  her  all  the  high  tragic 
roles ;  and,  Vedel  having  engaged  her  at  the  I'kea- 

ire  Franoxs^  she  made  her  debut  there,  June  1838, 

'  • 

ai  Gamille,  in  the  Horaces  of  Gorneille.'   The  genius 

of  Talma  seemed  to  have  transmigrated  to  the  youth- 
fol  Jewess,  and  a  furious  enthusiasm,  beginning  with 
the  journalists,  soon  wrapt  the  whole  city  of  Paris, 
and  thence  went  all  about  the  world  a  wandering 
whirlwind  of  the  press.  She  was  all  the  rage,  aud 
every  one  stood  astonished  to  see  how  completely 
the  poor  little  street  girl  transformed  herself  into  a 
grand  lady  and  a  queen  in  society.  In  1811,  she 
went  to  London,  all  the  trumpets  of  jourunldom 
Bounding  before  her.  The  city  of  London  sang  her 
praises,  and  her  majesty  sent  her  a  bracelet,  with 
<<  Queen  Victoria  to  Kachel !"  She  then  went  to  St. 
Petertburgh,  and  came  back  in  triumph  through 
Germany. 

People  say  she  loves  money.  That  is  only  natural. 
She  has  a  large  family  dependent  on  her,  in  a  great 
measure.  She  was  resolved  not  to  allow  Bamum  or 
any  such  undertaker,  to  manage  for  her  in  America 
and  make  money  by  her.  Her  own  brotUer  is  her 
•g«nt  vA  factotum^  and  her  three  sisters  assist  her. 
All  the  money  made  will  remain  in  the  family. 
People  dislike  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  her  char- 
acter. And  she  certainly  distrusts  the  eulogies  knd 
acclamations  that  attend  her.  She  has  seen  most  of 
Uie  French  critics  fall  away  from  her  and  cry  up 
Uiatori.  But  she  will  rely  on  the  money  and  the 
main  chance,  and  having  that,  she  will  feel  very 
careless  of  the  opinions  of  the  Naaarones.  She  is 
■early  as  rich  as  a  Bothschild.  She  could  parchase 
Palestine  from  the  Saltan  and  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  her  forefathers.  But  neither  she  nor  the  Eoths- 
ohilds  woold  spend  their  money  in  any  such  under- 
tiddng. 

How  to  find  out  whether  a  woman  is  vain.  Don't 
look  at  her. 


Guadagni,  some  fifty  years  ago,  ^njoyed  the  mag- 
nificent distinction  of  being  prime  tenore.  Even  then, 
though  tenors  were  not  paid  so  liberally  as  now,  it 
appears  they  had  just  as  many  caprices,  and  gave 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  they  sang. 

Now  Guadagni  was  9^  Italian,  corp»  ei  dase,  as 
the  French  say ;  though  we  ought  not  to  have  said 
it  in  French,  for  the  tenor  had  a  mortal  hatred  to 
everything  belonging  to  that  nation. 

To  such  a  imnt  did  he  carry  his  aversion,  that  be* 
ing  engaged  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  he 
one  night  resolutely  refused  to  sing  in  the  presence 
of  two  French  noblemen,  then  visiting  at  the  court. 

(<lle  was  taken  with  a  sudden  hoarseness,  and 
couldn't.''  The  second  time,  he  had  an  attack  of 
fever ;  and  the  third,  when  the  fiddles  were  ready, 
the  tenor  was  nowhere  to  be  found — he  had  gone  out 
hunting!  So,  when  ho  come  back,  he  found  his 
room  filled  with  the  Duke's  guard,  who  in  a  very 
few  minutes  conveyed  him  to  the  state  prison. 

Here  for  a  fortnight  he  was  left  to  meditate,  with 
full  liberty  to  cultivate  both  his  voice  and  his  aver- 
sion for  the  French— his  brain  and  his  digestion  be- 
ing both  Icfc  perfectly  clear,  by  a  wholesome  diet  of 
dry  bread  and  **  water  from  the  spring." 

At  length,  one  day,  a  most  copious  and  savory  din- 
ner was  brought  into  his  cell,  and  a  most  polite  and 
agreeable  gentleman,  of  whose  Italian  origin  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  came  in  with  it. 

Guadagni  watched  with  undi^uised  pleasure  each 
smoking  dish  take  its  place  on  the  table ;  and  mo* 
tioning  his  visitor  to  a  seat  opposite  him,  he  prepared 
to  sit  down. 

•'Stop,"  said  the  jiJlor,  "you  shall  eat  your  din- 
ner, but  only  after  singing  your  best  oavatina  to  this 
gentleman." 

Guadagni,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tempting  feast, 
instantly  began  one  of  his  most  passionate  and  en- 
trancing airs.  Then  again  bowing  to  his  visitor,  he 
sat  down  to  table.    But  the  visitor  rose. 

(<Baon  appetite,"  said  he,  "  enjoy  yonr  dinner, 
my  good  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  song.  As  for 
me  I  am  going." 

"Going?" 

"Tes,"  replied  the  visitor,  "and  I  am  rather 
late,  I  believe,  for  I've  got  two  men  to  hang." 

"  Two  men  to  hang !  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Simply  that  the  Grand  Duke,  irritated  at  your 
refusing  to  sing  for  the  two  French  noblemen,  his 
guests,  has  made  you  sing  to  the  executioner — that's 
all.    Good  day,  buon  appetito !" 

But  Guadagni's  appetite  was  gone ;  he  knew  the 
langh  would  be  against  him,  and  so,  when  some  days 
later,  he  was  let  out  of  prison,  he  sought  and  obtained 
an  engagement  in  Paris,  and  was  never  more  heard 
of  in  Italy. 

"Gratitndo"  was  defined  by  a  French  wit,  as 
"  the  expectation  of  future  benefit "  How  dUfeieot 
fVom  that  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  person,  who  defined 
it  "  the  memory  of  the  heart.*'  The  one  bowbi!|^t 
and  striking— Uic  other,  bow  beantiftil. 


esitob's    table. 
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We  luiTe  just  been  smiling— don't  xnuUke  ns, 
oheeifnl  reader !— just  smiling  at  a  little  wood-out  in 
the  Paris  Charivari. .  It  represents  two  dreadful 
men  wiUi  olenohed  fists,  one  keeping  the  other  down 
on  the  floor,  among  a  heap  of  table  furniture,  and 
the  lady  of  the  house,  her  haiSds  flung  up  in  exas- 
peration, crying  out  that  never  again  would  she  per- 
mit, in  her  house,  any  more  oritical  disouaslons  on 
the  merits  of  those  two  women — Kachel  and  Ristori ! 
She  has  got  enough  of  them  apparently — seeing  the 
dramatic  furore  of  the  day  has  reached  her  plates 
and  supper  equipage. 

We  see  from  the  public  papers  that  people  are 
greatly  wondering  at  the  oddity  of  James  G.  Peroi- 
▼al,  of  New  Haven,  the  poet  and  geologist ;  the  man 
has  such  a  queer,  out-of-the-way  kind  of  house,  and 
livea  in  such  a  strange  soUtary  manner.  Uo  has 
built  him  a  dwelling  of  only  one  story,  with  three 
laige  windows  facing  the  thoroughfare,  and  no  door 
at  all  visible,  the  entrance  being  somewhere  in  the 
rear.  A  wall,  in  foot,  and  throe  windows;  whereas, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  ho  should  have  gut  into 
a  neat,  white  box  of  a  house,  with  a  nicely-painted 
door  and  trellis,  all  in  apple-pie  order,  and  the  step 
apotloss  with  white  paint  or  free-stone,  and  every- 
thing rrapectable  about  it.  Then  as  to  the  man's 
character,  he  does  not  go  about,  and  join  a  society 
and  go  to  meetings  and  parties — ho  is  as  shy  and  re- 
served as  a  young  lady~no— that  comparison  wont 
do ;  certainly  not ;  as  shy  as  a  school-boy — that  wont 
do  either;  as  shy  ad— the  man  that  owes  yon  '*  that 
little  bill ;"  that  may  do— for  want  of  anything  bet- 
ter that  we  can  hit  upon.  But  Peroival  is  excessively 
shy  and  peculiar  in  his  manner ;  and  he  himself  and 
his  house,  and  his  geological  specimens  and  books 
hoarded  in  the  same,  have  come  to  be  paragraphed 
as  things  to  be  wondered  at.  Ho  is  so  very  unlike 
^  the  other  poets  who  go  about  reciting  and  lecturing, 
and  living  in  gay  quarters,  and  rattling  along  with 
the  rattling  stream  of  men  and  manners.  But  from 
these  things  and  from  other  traits  mentioned  by  his 
friends,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  one  of  a  class  very 
rare  in  this  country— an  original,  self-sustained  man 
of  independence — a  simple,  genuine  nature,  worthy 
of  all  respect  and  good  feeling.  It  is  a  pity  we  have 
not  a  great  crowd  of  such  men — despising  the  flash 
and  hollow  noises  and  conventions  of  society,  and 
daring  to  be  odd  and  i}Oor,  and  shy  and  angular,  and 
ooeasionally  laughed  at  by  the  smari  little  fellows  of 
the  herd.  As  to  that  choice  of  a  dwelling,  we  believe 
that  to  some  men,  the  houses  they  are  obliged  to  go 
live  in  do  not  disgust  them  lera  than  the  kind  of 
trowsers,  coats,  vests,  hats,  they  are  under  the  no- 
oessity  of  wearing  We  have  often  heard  men — gene- 
rally poor  devils— imagine  the  sort  of  homestead  they 
would  have,  if  they  could  afford  it,  and  grow  into 
poetry  and  pathos  over  the  details  thereof— its  sur- 
ronnding  bit  of  greenery,  its  few  indispensable  trees, 
the  low,  large  solid  structure,  with  its  gables  and 
many  roofs— some  of  them  tiled— and  the  elaborately 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  irregular  clustering  of 
the  whole  concern- nothing  for  mere  ornament— 


everything  for  comfort ;  and  a  fence  or  wall  to  shut 
in  tbo  cosy  idea  from  the  flash  and  scurry  outaide. 
Peroival  would  rather  dance  a  polka  at  a  Saratoga 
ball,  than  build  a  smug  dwelling,  like  any  other 
person.  The  man'a  original  genius  appears  in  these 
things.  There  is  a  man  of  genius  in  one  ol  our  great 
cities,  who  will  not  wear  the  horrid  funnel-hat,  till 
he  has  kicked  it  several  times  round  his  room,  to 
make  it  soft  and  comfortable  for  the  head.  The 
world  laughs,  of  course. 


A  respectful  salutation  in  Thibet,  consists  in  nn- 
covering  the  head,  lolling  out  the  tongue  and  soratoh- 
ing  the  right  ear  at  the  same  time. 

**  Those  who  havo  the  largest  horizon  of  thought," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  <^  the  most  extended  vision,  in 
regard  to  tho  relation  of  Ihingii,  are  not  remarkable 
for  self-reliance  and  steady  judgment.  A  man  who 
sees  limitcdly  and  clearly,  is  more  sure  of  himself,  and 
more  direct  in  his  dealings  with  circumstances  and 
with  others,  than  a  man  whose  many-sided  capacity 
embraces  aa  immense  extent  of  objects  and  objeo 
/»ofM— just  as,  they  say,  a  horse  with  blinkers  more 
surely  chooses  his  path,  and  is  less  likely  to  shy." 

"  Speaking  ono  day  of  the  Papal  army,  in  which 

his  uncle  held  a  high  command,  Monsignor told 

me,"  says  a  late  English  writer,  '*  that  it  was  a  foroe 
composed  of  all  nations— 'as  became  a  Catholic 
force'— he  said,  smiling;  that  Switzerland  contri- 
buted largely  from  its  Catholic  cantons,  but  that  they 
had  also  many  Poles.  And  then  he  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing story,  but  with  an  Italian  vivacity  and  force 
of  diction  which,  while  it  impressed  the  narrative 
upon  my  memory,  I  cannot  pretend  to  impart  to  my 
repetition  of  it. 

<(*Two  years  since,'  he  said,  Mho  Knssian  Em- 
peror was  here.  Although  a  '<  aeisfnatieOf^*  he  is  a 
great  man — ^*  veramente  un*  nomo  di  graiidezza^^ 
— and  was  received  accordingly  by  *'  /a  sua  Saticti" 
tOf**  in  all  courtesy;  and  when  he  departed,  it  was 
with  a  guard  of  honor  to  Civita  Vecchia.' 

«  'What?'  said  I,  'the  Ouardi  Nobile?' 

<<  The  Koman  drew  himself  up. 

*'  *  Oh,  no ;  the  Roman  nobles  never  put  themselves 
on  duty  but  for  tho  Sovereign  Pontifi'  in  person ;  but 
the  Russian  had  a  piclqed  guard  of  our  best  cavalry ; 
and  a  bad  rido  they  had  of  it.  A  curious  thing  hap- 
pened, which  I  will  relate,  if  you  will  permit  mo." 

"  I  bowed  my  head  in  attention,  and  he  proeeededt 

"  '  Yon  know  that  I  live  in  the  palazzo  of  my  un- 
cle, the  general.  It  happened  that  I  was  at  home, 
and  my  uncle  absent,  when  the  commandant  of  the 
escort  came  to  make  his  report  to  the  military  gover- 
nor of  Rome ;  booted,  splashed,  and  weary,  he  was 
impatient  to  deliver  in  his  returns  and  be  gone.  But 
while  he  waited,  I  conversed  with  him  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, a  brave  man,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  refn- 
gee  Pole,  who,  as  a  devout  son  of  the  church,  had 
fled  before  the  persecution  of  our  faith  in  "  White 
Knnia,"  of  which  yon  have  donbtless  heard~who 
hai  not?    After  a  little  oonversotion,  in  whloh  be 
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soemed  diatarbed  and  absent,  he  said  to  me  abruptlj, 
**  Father,  I  wish  to  tell  you  something,  but  it  is  not 
a  confession— no — for  it  was  no  sin,  bat  a  great  yio- 
tory  which  I  gained  yesterday.  How  that  Calmuck 
travels  /—he  travels  like  the  devil — half  my  troop 
are  in  hospital,  and  their^  horses  lame  for  a  month  to 
oome.  Well,  it  is  strange  how  the  holy  saints  and 
the  good  God  allow  us  to  be  tried,  but  yesterday  I 
had  a  great  temptation,  as  you  shall  hear.  We  had 
got  out  quite  on  the  Campogna,  and  oame  to  the  ma- 
laria  ground— that  Nicholas  went  over  at  the  same 
pace — the  troop  scattered,  and  fell  back  one  by  one, 
and  at  last,  in  a  wild,  gloomy  spot,  I  found  myself 
galloping  singly  by  the  side  of  the  open  carriage,  in 
which  the  emperor  traveled  all  alone.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  before,  behind,  there  was  no  one — no  one ; 
and  there  he  lay  alone  and  asleep  in  the  hot  sun, 
with  his  great  breast  inviting  the  stab  I  had  often 
wished  an  opportunity  to*  give  him— for  am  I  not  a 
Pole,  father,  an  outcast  from  the  hearth  of  my  fa- 
Uiers? — and  there  lay  the  oppressor  of  my  race  and 
my  religion  under  my  hand.  Yes,  father,  it  was  a 
wild  plan,  and  my  heart  was  full  of  dark  thoughts, 
and  my  brain  grew  on  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  I 
oould  have  done,  if  it  had  lasted  longer ;  but  the  car- 
riage gave  a  great  jolt,  and  the  giant  started  up  from 
his  sleep,  and  the  impulse  passed  away.  But* — and 
his  breast  heaved  like  the  sea,  as  he  repeated — '  it 
was  a  great  temptation^  and  praise  be  to  God  and 
all  saints,  that  I  did  not  dishonor  his  holiness'  safe- 
guard!'" 

*'  *It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  chance  and  strange 
temptation,'  I  said.  *Had  the  Pole  yielded  to  it, 
what  consequences  might  have  followed  !' 

"  *  Northern  blood  runs  cool,*  rejoined  my  com- 
panion, with  a  strange  smile.  *  I  fear  an  Italian  in 
the  Pole's  place,  would  have  buried  his  stiletto  in 
his  enemy's  heart  first,  and  have  speculated  on  con- 
sequences afterward.'  " 


We  know  of  few  attempts  in  prose  or  verse  to  de- 
scribe the  undescribable,  the  awful  majesty,  and  the 
profound,  mysterious  attraction  of  the  ocean,  equal 
to  the  following,  by  Professor  Steffens,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  scientific  writers  of  the  day.  Our  au- 
thor was  good-naturedly  invited  by  a  party  of  siz 
fishermen  to  accompany  them  on  an  expedition  to  a 
sand-bank,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  Norwegian 
miles  from  shore,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night. 
They  sailed  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  morning ;  the 
wind  afterward  rose,  and  the  sea  was  agitated. 

*'  The  night  I  passed  there  (says  Steffens)  I  shall 
never  forget.  As  twilight  clofied  around  ns  on  the 
tossing  waves,  we  became  more  and  more  silent;  the 
masts  were  lowered ;  the  fishermen  were  contented 
with  their  day's  work,  and  I  now  threw  out  my  net 
once  more ;  the  kind-hearted  fellows  pressed  round 
me  with  friendly  curiosity  as  I  emptied  my  rich 
booty  into  the  tub,  and  began  to  examine  it.  I  had 
to  give  a  popular  leeture  on  the  new  and  rare  pro* 
dnetions  I  had  cau|^t.  Meanwhile,  though  the  son 
had  sunk  below  the  horiion,  the  bright  erening  red 
remained  visible  the  whole  night  in  the  fkr  west,  and 


played  on  the  waves  around  ua — now  gleaming,  and 
then  vanishing  like  a  soft  lightning.  The  oars  lay 
still;  the  boat,  left  to  itself,  rocked  on  the  waves; 
the  oonversation  fell  into  monosyllables;  my  o<«i- 
panions  sung  a  hymn ;  I  heard  the  murmur  of  their 
prayers,  and  then  eoc^i,  folding  himself  in  his  cloak, 
lay  down  to  sleep ;  they  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  tired 
men.  The  billows  dashed  against  the  boat,  and  the 
night-air  dosed  over  our  heads;  the  consciousness 
that  a  fathomless  abyss  might  at  any  moment  swal- 
low up  our  small  bark  kept  me  awake,  and  the  power 
of  the  wondrous  ocean — Solitude — took  possession  of 
me.  It  was  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  deep,  whose  in- 
habitants I  had  disturbed  with  my  daring  curiosity. 
The  dim  horizon  of  my  precarious  future — a  thousand 
pictures  of  the  past,  appeared  and  vanished  again. 
Neither  sorrow  nor  joy  could  assume  a  distinct  form ; 
all  feelings  blunted  each  other— all  images  rucked 
like  the  boat,  and  melted  into  each  other  like  the 
waves ;  it  was  a  feeling  such  as  I  never  experienced 
before  or  since.  In  the  twilight,  I  could  not  discern 
the  distant  shore ;  and  here  I  learned  the  deep,  un- 
fathomable might  with  which  Nature  rules  the  soul— 
here,  as  in  no  other  situation.  By  degrees  all  images 
became  dimmer  and  more  shadowy — the  rooking 
motion  of  my  thoughts  more  tranquil,  gentle,  and 
calm;  the  splashing  of  the  waves  soundei  like  a 
lullaby,  and  I  sank  like  my  comrades  into  a  deep 
sleep." 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Braham,  the 
singer.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  familiar 
with  his  early  career,  that  for  a  time  he  was  under 
the  care  of  Leoni,  who  had  been  siruck  with  his  won- 
derful voice,  while  traveling  London  streets,  singing 
penny  ballads,  and  resolved  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  his  teachings.  On  one  occasion,  the  careful  mas- 
ter had  given  the  boy  permission  to  go  to  a  shop  and 
have  his  hair  cut  in  the  most  fashionable  style,  and 
had  also  supplied  him  with  <'  a  little  sixpence  "  for  > 
the  payment  thereof.  Braham  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  boiUigue  of  a  dashing  London  west  end 
clipper.  While  under  the  operation  of  the  scisson, 
he  began  to  hum  a  tune ;  the  sweet  notes  struck  upon 
the  musical  barber's  ears,  and  captivated  him.  The 
scissors  became  mute  and  motionless— equally  mute 
became  the  vocalist— the yW^eur  begged  him  to  sing 
on,  but  the  smart  little  Israelite  eyed  the  enchanted  . 
barbatiquSy  and  said — 

<*  You  don't  cut  hair  for  nothing,  do  yon  ?    Then 
why  should  I  sing  for  nothing?" 

"Only  sing,  my  good  boy,  criod.the  scissors-floor* 
'  ishing  amateur  de  musique^  '<  I'll  take  your  notes  for 
cash." 

*' Agreed,"  said  Braham,  as  he  buttoned  up  4he 
pocket  of  a  nether  garment  that  contained  Leoni's 
little  sixpence,  intended  to  reward  the  ingenious  and 
useful  artiste  who  was  to  clip  his  tupecabundant 
looks ;  this  was  the  largest  sum  that  he  had  ever,  till 
tlien,  at  one  time,  "  pursed  "  for  the  exertion  ofhii 
vocal  abilities,  but  '<  this  song  of  sixpenoe"  wat  Iht 
aogoiy  dr "  poeket  ftill  of  gold  "  jieraaftar* 
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During  the  beignt  of  the  exeitement,  a  few  jeart 
•go,  att«iidant  on  the  failare  of  the  United  Btatet 
Bank,  a  promising  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  ob» 
serred  in  Chestnut  street,  standing  opposite  that  noble 
specimen  of  architoctare,  gesticalating  violently  and 
wringing  his  hands,  in  a  word,  indulging  in  the  very* 
"Inxnry  of  woe."  The  passers  by  were  tonohed 
and  their  fcelirgs  excited,  as  each  one  exclaimed  to 
himself,  <*Alas!  another  victim  of  the  monster.** 
A  rough  spoken  but  kind  hearted  individual  ap- 
proaching the  poor  fellow,  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grirf,  and  what  he  meant  by  kicking  up  such  a 
bloody  row  in  the  public  streets. 

'•Ohone!  ohone !  dear,"  groaned  our  Grecian 
fHend,  "  I  must,  I  must,  I  can't  help  it.  I  never 
pas.^  by  this  house,  but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
fSither's  bam  at  home!" 

Need  we  say  that  sympathy  for  the  sufferer  was 
■t  once  dissolved,  as  a  simultaneous  burst  of  laughter 
rang  through  the  arches  of  the  <'  ghastly"  cause  of 
all  this  grief  and  desolation. 

The  following  exquisite  story  is  by  Lamartine :  In 
fho  tribe  of  Neggdch  there  was  a  horse  whose  fame 
was  spread  far  and  near ;  and  a  Bedouin  of  another 
tribe,  by  name  Daher.  desired  extremely  to  possess 
it.  Having  offered  in  vain  for  it  his  camels  and  his 
whole  wealth,  he  hit  at  length  upon  the  following 
device,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  object  of  his 
desire. 

He  resolved  to  stain  Lis  face  with  the  juice  of  an 
herb,  to  clothe  himself  in  rags,  to  tie  his  legs  and 
neck  together  so  as  to  appear  like  a  lame  beggar. 
Thus  equippod,  lie  went  to  wail  forNabcr,  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  who  ho  knew  was  to  pass  that  way. 
When  he  saw  Naber  approaching  on  his  beautiful 
steed,  he  cried  out  in  a  weak  voice  : 

"I  am  a  poor  stranger;  for  three  days  I  have 
been  unable  to  move  from  this  point  to  seek  for  food. 
I  am  dying— help,  and  Heaven  will  reward  you  !" 

The  Bedouin  kindly  offered  to  take  him  upon  his 
horse  and  carry  him  home  ;  but  the  rogue  replied  : 

"  I  cannot  rise  :  I  have  no  strength  left." 

Naber,  touched  with  pity,  dismounted,  led  his 
horse  to  the  spot,  and  with  great  difficulty  set  the 
seeming  beggar  upon  his  back.  But  no  sooner  did 
Daher  feel  himself  in  the  saddle  than  he  set  spurs  to 
the  horse  and  galloped  off,  calling  out  as  he  did  so  : 

"  It  is  I,  Daher :  I  have  got  the  horse,  and  am  off 
with  it!" 

Naber  called  out  to  him  to  stop  and  listen.  Cer- 
tain of  not  being  pursued,  ho  halted  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naber,  who  was  armed  with  a  spear. 
>  **  You  have  taken  my  horse,"  said  Naber.  *'  Since 
Heaven  has  willed  it,  I  wish  you  joy  with  it ;  but  I 
do  oonjure  you  never  to  tell  how  you  obtained  it. 

"  And  why  not?"  said  Daher. 

Because,"  said  the  noble  Arab,  "another  man 
might  be  really  ill,  and  men  would  fear  to  help  him. 
You  would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing  to  perform 
an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of  bciiig  duped  as  I  have 
bean." 

Stmok  with  shame  at  these  words,  Daher  was 


silent  for  a  moment ;  then  springing  fh)m  the  horse, 
he  returned  it  to  its  owner,  eml^raoing  him.  Naber 
made  him  accompany  him  to  his  tent,  where  they 
spent  a  few  days  together  and  became  friends  (br 
life. 

There  are  only  nine  words  in  the  English  languaf^ 
in  which,  the  initial  h  is  not  sounded,  to  wit :  heir, 
honest,  honor,  herb,  hospital,  hostler,  hour,  humble, 
humor. 

"  Freedom's  ghost"  is  thus  honored  by  a  versifier, 
whose  name  has  not  been  announced  to  us.  We  are, 
glad  that  the  shadow  of.  liberty  is  now  immortalised 
in  numbers.  By  the  way.  is  there  not  everywhere, 
so  far  as  freedom  is  concerned,  quite  as  much  shadow 
as  substance  ?  That  answer,  reader,  at  your  leisura, 
and  listen  to  the  '<  pome  :" 

"  Freedom's  Ghost  was  mourning 

O'er  a  nation's  fall, 
Bhe  cried  among  the  ruins, 

None  answered  her  call. 

8he  stood  among  the  tombs, 

Where  mighty  heroes  slept, 
Again  she  cried  aloud,  , 

Then  she  sat  down  and  wept. 

It  was  a  mournful  sight, 
And  when  the  moonlight  gleamed. 

Upon  each  broken  shrine. 
All  desolation  seemed. 

She  wept  in  tears  of  blood 

Upon  the  herbless  turf. 
And  Uie  briny  drops  were  cold, 

As  the  salt  sea's  silver  surf. 

She  seised  her  fiery  harp. 

And  ran  its  wild  strings  o'er, 
While  echo  woke  to  hear 

Such  happy  strains  once  more. 

She  sang  of  by-gone  days, 
^  Of  deods  of  glory  done, 

Of  many  a  foe  destroyed. 
And  many  a  battle  wod. 

Each  hero's  name  she  called, 
Whose  ashes  slumbered  there, 

She  bade  each  nervo  his  arm, 
And  for  the  field  prepare. 

Then— oamo  the  awful  pause, 

And  silence  held  the  throne. 
Echo  had  died  away, 

The  spirit  was  aloue. 

Again  amongst  the  tombs 
She  stood — where  heroes  slept, 

She  cried  to  those  in  vain, 
Then  sat  her  down  and  wept. 

There;  we  don't  think  even  Alexander  Smith 
•onld  beat  that!  It  abounds  in  exuberant  faney 
and  orrarwhelmingly  brilliant  thought.    It  is  poetry 
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in  ihiB  ore,  dag  from  the  brain  of  tinbonnded  genins, 
just  as  gold  is  hoed  oat  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
among  the  placers  of  Oalifomia. 

Oar  esteemed  friend  and  townsman,  W.  A.  P, 
fends  us  the  following  translation  of  a  rcoent  poem 
by  Victor  Hugo,  which  we  commend  M  mooh  for  its 
closeness  and  fidelity  to  the  original,  as  for  its  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  sentiment.  We  give  both  the 
original  and  the  translation : 

Oh  n'insultes  jamais  nne  fcmme  qui  tombe ! 

Qni  salt  sous  quel  (ordeau  la  pauvre  ame  tucoombe ! 

Qui  sait  combien  de  jours  sa  faim  a  eombatta 

Quand  le  vent  du  malheur  ebranlait  sa  yertu ! 

Qui  de  nous  n*a  pas  vu  oes  fcmmes  brisees 

S'y  oramponner  long  terns  de  ieur  mains  epuisties  ? 

Comme  au  bout  d*uno  branche  on  roit  etincoler 
Une  goutte  de  pluie  ou  le  ciel  rient  de  briller 
Qu'  on  secoue  avec  Tarbre  cb  qui  tremble  etqui  lutto 
Perle  avant  de  tomber,  fange  apres  sa  chute. 

La  Faute  en  est  a  toi  riche,  a  ton  or, 
Gette  fange  d'ailleurs  contiont  Tean  pure  enoore, 
Pour  que  la  goutto  d'eau  sorte  do  la  poussiere 
Et  redeyienno  perle  en  sa  splendour  premiere 
n  suffit  (o'est  ainsi  que  tout  remonto  au  jour) 
D'un  rayon  du  Solcil  ou  d'un  rayon  d'amour. 

Oh  spare  thy  sneer,  nor  taunt  the  fall'n  maid, 
By  weight  of  woo  her  careworn  soul  bctrayM, 
When  famine's  pang  her  faltering  virtue  shakos, 
Have  we  not  sren  her,  ere  she  wholly  breaks, 
Oling  to  her  fame,  delaying  still  her  fate. 
And  yainly  strain  her  arms  emaciate? 

So  from  a  branch  the  glittering  drop  displays 
The  various  colors  of  prismatic  rays 
Shake  but  the  tree  the  pearl  we  so  desire, 
Falls  on  the  plain,  and  mingles  with  the  mire. 

Shame  on  thee,  man,  thy  Gold  the  cause  has  been, 
This  mire  contains  pure  water  tho'  unseen. 
But  how  eject  the  dust  ?  resume  its  form 
Once  more  a  pearl  to  glisten  on  the  thorn  ? 
Thy  rays,  oh  Son,  for  all's  derired  from  them, 
Can  cleanse  from  mire  and  reproduce  the  Gem : 
What  then  is  needed  from  the  Power  above  ? 
A  ray  of  sunshine  or  a  ray  of  Love. 

Many  of  our  fair  readers  will  feel  gratified  by  the 
following  instructions  for  preserving  natural  flowers 
for  winter,  provided  it  works  well.  Some  of  the 
most  perfect  buds  of  the  flower^  it  is  wished  to  pre- 
serve, such  OS  are  latest  in  blooming,  and  ready  to 
open,  must  be  chosen.  Out  them  off,  says  a  lady 
acquaintance,  wiih  a  pair  of  scissors,  leaving  the 
stem  about  three  inches  long ;  cover  the  end  imme- 
diately with  Spanish  wax,  and  when  the  buds  are  a 
little  shrunk  and  wrinkled,  wrap  them  up  separately 
in  paper,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  hex.  When  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  flowers  to  blow,  take  the  buds 
over  night,  cut  off  the  scaled  end  of  the  stem,  and 
pot  the  buds  into  water  wherein  hai  been  infoaed 
a  little  nitre  or  salt,  and  the  next  daj  j«a  will 


hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bads  open  and  ex* 
pand  themselyes,  and  the  flowers  display  their  meat 
lively  oolora  and  breathe  their  agreeable  odors 
around. 

Ohateanbriand  says  that  Milton  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning  during  summer,  and  at  five  in  the  winter 
He  wore  almost  invariably  a  dress  of  ooaraa  gray 
oloth:  stadied  till  noon,  dined  frugally,  walked, 
with  a  guide,  and  in  the  evening,  sung,  aooomponj- 
ing  himself  on  some  instrument.  He  for  a  long  time 
addicted  himself  t<^  tSie  practice  of  fencing.  To 
judge  by  Paradise  Lost^  he  must  have  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  musio  and  the  perfume  of  flowers.  He 
supped  ofl*  five  or  six  olives  and  a  little  water,  re- 
tired to  rest  at  nine,  and  composed  at  night  in  bed. 
When  he  had  made  some  verses,  he  sang,  and  dic- 
tated to  his  wife  or  daughters.  On  sunny  days  he 
sat  on  a  benoh  at  his  door ;  he  lived  in  Artilleiy 
Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields. 

Three  foreign  travelers  in  England,  says  Dr.  Do- 
ron,  in  his  '<  Habits  and  Men,*'  have  pleasantly 
remarked  upon  an  old  custom  which  wonld  now  be 
considered  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance. The  custom  alluded  to  is  that  of  kiting. 
ChalcondyleSf  the  Greek,  who  visited  oar  respeeted 
ancestors  between  four  and  five  oentariee  ago,  waa 
highly  surprised,  delighted,  and  edified  with  thia 
novel  mode.  Ue  says  of  it:  "As  for  English  fe- 
males and  children,  their  customs  are  liberal  in  the 
extreme.  For  instance,  when  a  visitor  oalls  at  a 
friend's  house,  his  first  act  is  to  kiss  his  friend's 
wife;  he  is  then  a  duly  installed  guest.  Persons 
meeting  in  the  street  follow  the  same  custom,  and  no 
one  sees  anything  improper  in  the  action. ' '  N  ioander 
Nucius,  another  Greek  traveler,  of  a  century  later, 
also  adverts  to  this  osoulatory  fashion.  *'  The  En- 
glish," he  says  "  manifest  much  simplioity  and  lack 
of  jealousy  in  their  habits  and  customs  as  regards 
females ;  for  not  only  do  members  of  the  same  Ibmily 
and  household  kiss  them  on  the  lips  with  oomplimen- 
tary  salutations  and  enfolding  of  the  arms  round  the 
waist,  but  even  strangers  when  introdaoed  follow 
Uie  same  mode ;  and  it  is  one  which  does  not  appear 
to  them  in  any  degree  unbecoming." 

The  third  commentator  is  Erasmos,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  lively  the  Dutchman  becomes  when 
expatiating  on  this  ticklish  subject.  Writing  fVom 
England  to  Andrelinus,  in  1499,  he  says  nnetiously : 
''  They  have  a  custom,  too,  which  can  never  be  saflS- 
cien^y  commended.  On  your  arrival  yon  are  wel- 
comed with  kisses.  On  your  departure  you  are  sent 
6ff  with  kisses.  If  you  return,  the  embraces  are  re- 
peated. Do  you  rooeive  a  visit,  your  first  entertain- 
ment is  of  kisses.  Do  your  guests  depart,  yob  di^ 
tribute  kisses  amongst  them.  Wherever  you  meet 
them  they  greet  you  with  a  kiss.  In  short,  which- 
ever way  yoa  turn,  there  is  nothing  but  kissing. 
Ah !  Faustus,  if  you  had  onoe  tasted  the  tenderneas, 
the  fragrance  of  these  kisses,  yoa  would  wish  to  stay 
in  England,  not  for  a  ten  years'  voyage,  like  Solon's, 
bnt  as  long  as  yoa  lived." 
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Ohantr^,  Wilkie  and  Gollini,  were  dining  together 
OIM  dmjt  when  the  former  in  his  great  kindness  for 
Wilkie,  ventured,  as  he  said,  to  take  him  to  task  for 
his  constant  use  of  the  word  **  rellp**  (really),  when 
listening  to  any  conversation  in  which  he  was  mnoh 
interested 

**Kow,  for  instance,"  said  Ohantrey,  '*  suppose  I 
was  giving  you  an  account  of  any  interesting  matter, 
yon  would  constantly  say  <  rellf  /'  " 

<• « Relly  *'  "  exclaimed  Wilkie,  immediately,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  perfect  astonishment. 

Lager  heer  is  now  the  prevailing  beverage  in  the 
way  of  malt  liquors  Our  German  brethem  through- 
out the  country  almost  make  it  their  meat  and  their 
drink.  In  New  York  city  it  is  consumed  in  im- 
mense quantities.  We  saw,  ourselves,  forty  casks  of 
it  standing  in  front  of  a  cellar  in  Chatham  street, 
and  though  a  small  place,  we  understood  these  were 
only  a  day^s  supply  !  By  the  way,  a  song  in  glori- 
fication of  lager  was  lately  sung  at  a  barbacue  in 
Kentucky — a  specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  following : 

♦•  Fill  'em  up,  fill  'em  up,  fill  'em  up  here, 
8wi  glass  lager  nnt  tri  glass  bier. 
Der  Ducher  gumpany  is  a  good  gumpany 
Ash  ever  eum'd  from  Tarmany. 

(<  Up  mit  der  wine  unt  down  mit  der  bier. 

Don't  care  nix  for  dembrance  here. 

Dor  Ducher  drinks  schnapps,  unt  der  Yankees  drink 

rum, 
Unt  der  Kentucky  boys  are  punkins  some." 

From  the  recent  volume  of  poems,  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyion,  we  extract  the  following,  entitled  *<  The  Love 
Letters :" 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloom' d  the  stagnant  air,    ^ 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane, 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow ; 
**  Gold  altar,  Heaven  and  earth  shall  meet 

Before  you  hear  my  marriage  vow. 
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I  tnm'd  and  humm'd  a  bitter  song, 

That  mock'd  the  wholesome  human  heart. 
And  then  wo  met  in  wrath  and  wrong — 

We  met,  but  only  met  to  part. 
Full  cold  my  greeting  was,  and  dry ; 

She  faintly  smiled,  she  hardly  moved ; 
I  saw,  with  half  unconscious  eye, 

She  wore  the  colors  I  approved. 

She  took  the  little  ivory  chest, 

With  half  a  sigh  she  turned  the  key, 
Then  raised  her  head  with  lips  oomprest. 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me ; 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings — 

Hy  gifts,  when  gifts  of  mine  could  please ; 
As  looks  a  father  on  the  things 

Of  his  dead  son,  I  looked  on  these. 


She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said ; 

I  raged  against  the  public  liar; 
She  talk'd  as  if  her  love  wore  dead, 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 
<<  No  more  ( f  love ;  your  sex  is  known 

I  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone, 

The  woman  cannot  be  believed. 

*'  Thro'  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  hell, 

(And  woman's  slander  is  the  worstj 
And  you,  whom  once  I  loved  so  well, 

Thro'  you  my  life  will  be  accurst." 
I  spoke  with  heart,  and  heat,  and  force, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarma; 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source, 

We  rush'd  into  each  other's  arms. 

We  parted :  sweetly  gleam'd  the  stars, 

And  sweet  the  vapor-braided  blue, 
Loii4^reexes  fann'd  the  belfry  bars, 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  graves  appeared  to  smile. 

So  fresh  they  rose  in  shadow'd  swells ; 
*<  Dark  porch,"  I  said,  "  and  silent  aisle, 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells. 


Of  all  terms  of  comparison,  the  most  endearing  \t 
the  word  "little."  Strange  enough,  when  all  the 
world  is  striving  to  be  great.  Nice  little  woman,  we 
say,  sweet /t>r/e  lover — d ear /t7f/«  thing  ;  cobody  ever 
says  nice  large  woman — or  sweet  big  lover— or  dear 
great  thing.  No;  decidedly  everything  lovable  is 
littJe.  But  wo  dare  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subjeot, 
for  we  have  just  remembered  some  fine  large  speci- 
mens of  creation  that  might  resent  it — and  then 

That  quaint  old  writer,  Pegge,  in  his  Anonymiana^ 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  thus 
expresses  himself  on  *'  Hot  Summers  " — 

"  We  are  apt  to  think  summers  not  to  be  so  hot  as 
fbrmerly ;  but  I  apprehend  there  is  little  difi'ercnoe, 
in  general ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the  surmise  is, 
that  when  grown  up,  we  do  not  run  and  hurry  abont 
so  as  to  heat  ourselves,  as  oftentime  we  did  when 
boys." 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was  the  incarnation  of  common 
sense  and  shrewdness — a  cheerful,  humorous  nature, 
without  any  feeling  of  the  poetic — a  moss  of  English 
clay,  from  which  the  devotions  aud  enthusiasms 
were  left  clean  out  in  the  making  up.  He  was  of  a 
marked  order  of  men,  and  the  best  of  that  class,  as 
his  late  Memoir,  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Holland, 
shows.  It  surely  was  a  kind  of  instinct,  instead  of 
"  stress  of  politics,*'  that  drove  him  into  Edinburgh ; 
for  he  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  dry,  canny 
Scottish  nature.  Between  him  and  Jefi'rcy,  Brongh- 
am.  Homer,  and  the  rest,  founders  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  there  was  not  a  pulse  of  poetical  or  any 
other  sort  of  enthusiasm.  They  were  drilled  and 
disciplined  minds,  with  vigor  enough  to  perceive  they 
could  not  get  along  forever  on  the  old  roads  of  criti- 
eism  and  philoeopby.    They  were  all  prudent  men ; 
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not  geniuses,  by  any  meozis.  Your  geuiiises  get 
drunk  and  walk  waywardly,  and  hare  headaches 
and  megrims,  and  are  rather  meteoric  and  miry,  so 
to  speak.  Calm  bo  the  rcposo  of  them  in  the  end, 
and  grateful  forever  be  the  world  for  the  gifts  they 
leave  behind  them !  But  Jeffrey  and  the  rest  drank 
little,  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  kept  their  review 
right  on.  Their  brains  were  always  in  working 
order.  Smith  had  more  humor  and  more  of  the 
science  of  controversy  than  any  of  the  others — per- 
haps than  all  put  together;  and  he  often  used  to 
amuse  bis  hearers  by  imitating  and  laughing  at  their 
peculiarities — but  still,  in  an  open,  jocular  way,  per- 
fectly free  from  the  paltry  littleness  of  sneering — he 
was  too  wholesome  a  nature  for  that.  The  large  and 
prosy  stylo  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  offered  fair  oc- 
casion for  his* merriment.  In  the  following,  he  gives 
what  Sir  James  would  say,  if  he  were  to  describe 
pepper— **  Popper  may  philosophically  be  described 
as  a  dusty  and  highly  pulverised  seed  of  an  oriental 
fruit ;  an  article  rather  of  condiment  than  diet,  which 
dispersed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  food  with  no 
other  rule  than  the  caprice  of  the  consumer,  commu- 
nioates  pleasure  rather  than  affords  nutrition ;  and, 
by  adding  a  tropical  flavor  to  the  gross  and  succulent 
yiands  of  the  north,  approximates  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  explains  tho  objects  of  commerce, 
and  justifies  the  industy  of  man. ' '  Sydney  used  also 
to  laugh  at  Maoaulay's  talkativeness,  and  called  him 
*'  a  book  in  breeches '  * — as  he  called  Webster  a  steam- 
engine  in  the  same.  Of  Macaulay,  he  said  bo  was 
improved,  after  his  return  from  India — had  "  occa- 
sional flashes  of  silence,"  which  produced  the  best 
effect!  That  way  of  travestying  a  fixed  form  of 
speech,  is  surprieiingly  funny,  and  was  what  the 
'Jocose  canon  greatly  delighted  in.  Just  now  he  and 
his  talents  are  held  in  high  estimation.  But  perhaps 
they  are  held  too  high.  His  qualities  wc|^e  those 
which  most  easily  win  the  common  judgment,  flc 
Blud  very  funny  things ;  was  a  plain  practical  man, 
with  no  nonsense  about  him ;  loved  society,  and  was 
a  Jdnd-hearted  family  man.  These  are  things  which 
take  the  sympathies  of  men,  and  on  account  of  them, 
it  is  possible  that  Smith  occupies  a  higher  place  just 
DOW  than  he  can  keep.  After  all,  his  was  not  the 
character  which  can  long  preserve  its  interest,  in  a 
world  full  of  movement  and  trial,  ever  questioning 
tho  future  and  occupied  with  the  problems  of  human 
destiny  and  incessant  change. 

When  a  housekeeper  is  lost  so  deep  in  thought, 
that  she  sprinkles  the  boiling  clothes  with  salt,  and 
pats  the  flat-iron  into  the  soup,  it  is  time  that  she 
paid  more  attention  to  domestio  cookery,  and  less  to 
the  last  novel. 


When  Dickens  gave  his  lato  serial  the  title  of 
*' Bleak  House,"  people  in  general  supposed  he  did 
00,  on  his  steady  principle  of  taking  tho  commonest 
or  the  oddest  names  for  persons  and  things— a  fashion 
haughtily  adopted  to  offend  the  romantic  fnobberies 
which  attach  such  importance  to  elegant  and  eupho- 
nious appcUa  ions     "  Bleak  House  "  seemed  a  dreary 


title ;  but  the  novel  is  certainly  the  dreariest  Dickenf 
has  written,  and  the  name  may  be  right  enough. 
But  the  style  is  not  a  fanciful  one.  There  was  lately 
an  inn  named  Bleak  Hall,  near  London,  on  the  road 
between  "Edmonton  so  gay"  and  Chingford— as 
every  reader  of  Izaak  Walton  will  remember.  It 
was  a  great  haunt  of  anglers  and  other  cheerful 
idlers,  and  Dickens,  no  doubt,  was  often  at  that  hos- 
telrio.  Tho  best  writers  of  fiction  always  choose  a 
real  name,  if  possible,  for  a  person  or  a  place;  it 
gives  the  subject  a  greater  air  of  vraisemhlan^. 
Wcller,  Cuttle,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  are  real  names ; 
Swift's  Bickerstaff  was  one,  and  Scott  found  his 
Ivanhoe,  Du  Bois  Guilbert,  Waverly,  Dcloraine, 
Mannering,  and  other  appellations,  in  the  roll  of 
reality. 

A  Frenchman  named  Delpierre,  member  of  a 
learned  Society  of  Philobiblions,  has  just  published 
an  essay,  proving  that  the  story  of  Joan  of  Orleans 
is  unfounded— that  she  was  not  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  lived  and  had  children.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  no  more  than  has  been  attempted  for  the  apple- 
story  of  William  Tell,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
popular  adaptation  to  his  case,  of  a  tradition  belong- 
ing to  several  other  individuals — that  is,  the  shootii^ 
of  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  an  incident 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  English  ball%d — Adam 
Bell,  Glim  of  the  Glough,  and  William  of  Cloudedee. 
These  critical  investigators  are  doing  for  the  romance 
of  the  middle  ages  what  Niebuhr  did  for  that  of  early 
Home.  As  regards  Joan,  it  is  hard  to  disbelieve 
what  has  been  go  generally  recorded  and  believed- 
her  execution  at  the  stake  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Though  it  may  sound  extraordinary  to  talk  of  a 
soldier  with  a  fan,  yet  the  use  of  that  article  is  so 
general  in  Japan,  that  no  respectable  man  is  to  be 
seen  without  one.  The  fans  are  a  foot  long,  and 
sometimes  serve  for  parasols;  at  others,  instead  of 
memorandum  books.  They  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  landscapes,  birds,  flowers,  or  ingenious  sen- 
tences. Upon  their  journeys  they  make  nse  of  a 
fan,  which  has  the  roads  printed  npon  it,  and  tells 
them  how  many  miles  they  have  to  travel,  what  inos 
they  are  to  go  to,  and  what  price  victuals  are  at 
The  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  Ikn, 
requires  profound  study  and  close  attention.  At 
feasts  and  ceremonies,  the  fan  is  always  stuck  in  the 
girdle,  behind  the  sabre,  with  tho  handle  down- 
ward. 

Papa,  (addressing  the  music-teacher,  who  is  teach- 
ing his  son.)  May  -I  ask  what  your  are  playing 
there  ? 

Teacher.  Duets,  by  Maidser.  I  play  the  first, 
and  your  son  the  second  violin. 

Papa.  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir ;  when  I  engaged 
you  at  such  a  high  figure,  to  give  instructions  to 
my  son,  I  always  meant  that  he  shoold  play  firal 
fiddle. 
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.  UNITED  STATES. 
Tbs  home  history  of  tho  past  month  has  not  been 
of  any  very  striking  character ;  but  the  multitndi- 
aoas  machinery  of  the  body  politic  has  been  working 
as  yigorously  as  usaal — conventions  everywhere  ga- 
thering and  buzzing,  building  platforms,  and  using 
those  as  batteries  against  one  another — like  the  bel* 
ligercnts  in  the  Taurian  Chersonese.  In  the  middle 
of  August,  a  party  of  savant,  merchants,  and  others, 
proceeded  from  this  seaboard  to  Halifax  and  the 
Northern  waters,  to  inaugurate,  with  the  Provincials, 
the  laying  down  of  the  great  Submarine  Telegraph, 
destined  to  connect  tho  two  continents.  But  tho 
oommenccmcrit  was  rather  unlucky,  for,  toward  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  cable  between  Newfoundland 
and  Cape  Breton  slipped  fh>m  the  operating  vessel, 
and  was  lost,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Newfound> 
land  coast.  On  18th  of  August,  Abbot  Lawrence, 
late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  England,  died 
in  Boston.  The  fatal  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  places,  has 
oast  a  gloom  over  the  south.  Tho  state  of  New  York 
gave  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  the  right  to 
receive  at  their  own  wharf  in  the  city — Castle  Gar- 
den— all  the  emigrants  coming  from  Europe ;  an  ar- 
rangement which  tends  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  who  land  on  these  shores,  at  that  port.  On 
229th  August,  the  catastrophe  on  thb  Camden  and 
•Amboy  railway  took  place,  causing  the  loss  of  twen- 
ty-fivo  lives,  and  mangling  many  others.  Business 
in  California  was  improving,  and  the  Immigrant  As- 
flociotion  of  San  Francisco  had  taken  measures  for 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  to  that  state. 
They  also  proposed  a  newspaper  as  part  of  their 
plan  The  English  and  French  squadron  from  Pe. 
tropaulousky  had  put  in  at  San  Francisco,  and  landed 
about  lifiy  of  their  sailors,  sick  of  the  scurvy.  The 
condition  of  Kansas  shows  the  contest  of  the  two  par- 
tics  there,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Missourians. 
The  legislature  continued  to  make  war  on  the  Presi- 
dent, denying  his  right  to  appoint  judges  for  the  ter- 
ritory or  dismiss  th^m.  Mr.  Stringfellow*s  proposal 
for  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  Kansas, 
was  rejected,  lest  any  pro-slavery  clause  may  make 
admittance  into  the  Union  a  matter  of  difficulty  in 
congress.  This  parturition  of  states  is  always  an 
outcrying,  rather  uncleanly  and  disagreeable  kind 
of  business.  The  legii>laturc  of  Kansas  has  located 
its  capital  at  a  site  called  Lccompton,  on  the  Kansas 
river,  eleven  miles  above  Lawrence.  It  is  considered 
a  favorable  spot.  Mr.  Shannon  was  on  his  way  to 
supersede  Governor  Reeder  in  the  territory.  Tho 
news  from  Utah  chiefly  speaks  of  a  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence which  has  fallen  on  the  saints.  The  grass- 
hopper is  a  burden  to  'hem.  Armies  of  that  vora- 
cious tribe,  wiih  '•  Scourge  of  God  "  upon  their  wings 
as  plainly  as  on  those  of  the  Ukraine  locusts,  have 
been  destroying  the  vegetation  of  the  territory— leav- 
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ing  the  year  without  any  autumn.  Brigham  Tonng 
is  again  governor  of  the  state,  Col.  Steptoe  baring 
resigned. 

NEIGHBORING  STATES. 
Cuba  having,  in  spite  of  all  the^efforta  of  the  press, 
fallen  away  and  sunk  into  silence,  as  a  matter  of  re- 
volutionary speculation,  Mexico  comes  out  to  keep 
alive  our  interest  in  those  Spanish-American  people 
of  the  new  hemisphere.  The  ten  thousand  mutter- 
ing, undecided  reports,  statements  and  prophecies 
respecting  the  dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna,  have  at 
last  resulted  in  something  distinctly  comprehensible-^ 
and  there  is  a  fixed  belief  that  having  left  Mexico  in 
an  English  ship,  ho  is  now  in  Havana.  The  normal 
condition  of  Mexico  is  a  condition  of  hurley-hurley 
and  of  change,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
time  for  one  more  revolution  was  fully  come.  On 
the  9th,  Santa  Anna  left  the  city  of  Mexico  with 
2,500  men,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Two  days  subsequently,  about  800  of  his 
troops  mutinied  on  the  way  and  left  him.  This  must 
have  accelerated  any  resolution  he  may  have  formed 
to  put  a  round  sum  of  the  purchase-money  he  lately 
received  from  the  States,  into  his  pocket,  and  leave 
the  l^exioans  to  their  own  devices ;  for,  on  the  17th, 
he  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana.  A  few  days 
after  his  departure  from  the  capital,  the  citizens  of 
Mexioo  met  rather  tumultuously,  and  adopted  the 
Plan  of  Ayutla,  the  people  in  the  streets,  in  the 
meanwhile,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  change  in 
their  own  way.  They  liberated  a  great  many  pri- 
.soners,  and  attacked  and  wrecked  several  houses 
belonging  to  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Santa 
Anna.  THey  also  stormed  the  offices  of  the  Oniver' 
sel  and  other  journals  favorable  to  the  abolished  r«- 
gimcy  and  broke  and  trampled  on  the  statue  of  the 
fugitive  dictator.  While  these  things  were  taking 
place,  Alvarez,  who  had  kept  his  head-quarters  of 
rebellion  so  long  at  Aeapuico,  began  to  move  toward 
the  capital,  whither  also  the  other  leaders  of  the  re- 
volution were  bending  their  steps.  The  people  of 
Mexico  were  about  to  inaugurate  another  of  their 
wretched,  blundering  revolutions,  and  afford  one 
more  proof  of  their  utter  incapacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  a  prophetic  inJication  of  the 
future,  awaiting  that  republic,  had  appeared  on  the 
Rio  Grande ;  the  people  of  Texas  were  agitating  the 
establishment  along  that  ftt)ntier  of  a  more  settled 
and  desirable  government  than  Santa  Anna's.  A 
military  force  was  being  organized  in  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Northern  States  of 
Mexico,  in  their  attempts  to  rid  themselves  of  Santa 
Anna,  whose  tariffs  on  the  borders  have  greatly  check- 
ed the  trading  intercourse  by  which  the  people  of  the 
frontiers  are  in  the  way  of  benefiting.  This  force 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry,  late  of 
the  Texan  Yolnnteers,  who  lias  issued  proclamations 
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to  the  people  of  TexaSi  and  also  to  the  Mexicans. 
The  departure  of  Santa  Anna  will  alter  the  pro- 
gramme of  invasion  and  interference ;  the  Mexicans 
can  probably  dispense  with  Gapt.  Henry.  Along 
with  these  facta  comes  a  report  that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  of  Mexico  are  desirous  of  making 
themselves  independent  of  the  rest,  and  so  severing 
into  two  parts  the  existing  republic.  This  secession 
oould  only  be  brought  about  by  those  anxious  to 
benefit  by  trade  and  intercourse  with  our  people; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  a  change 
would  be  only  another  step  toward  a  result,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  a  question  of  time — the  recognition 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  our  Union.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  for  those  distracted  Mexican  frontiers ; 
and  as  they  seem  disposed  to  encourage  immigration 
from  these  states,  would  seem  likely  to  take  place 
very  soon.  The  calm  interest  with  which  we  regard 
those  movements  in  the  sister  republic,  contrasted 
with  our  feverish  eagerness  About  Cuba,  is  significant. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  tacitly  convinced  MqxIco  must 
eome  in,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  in  any  violent 
hurry ;  while  Cuba  seems  removed  from  our  grasp 
by  a  coalition  of  European  monarchies. 

Nicaragua  is  in  an  interesting  condition  juat 
now — armed  or  colonizing  citizens  of  this  Union  be- 
ing occupied  at  both  ends  of  it,  and  a  Spanish- Ameri- 
can oonfusion  of  things  working  feebly  in  the  central 
parts.  Ool.  Walker  was  said  to  be  at  St.  Leon,  in 
the  interest  of  Castillon  and  his  party,  against  the 
legitimists;  and  Col.  Kinney,  with  his  colonizers, 
was  at  San  Juan,  or  Qreytovm,  behaving  with  exem- 
'plary  meekness,  but  looking  after  territory.  Along 
with  all  this,  it  is  con^dently  stated  that  Marcoletta, 
Nicaragnan  Minister  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  White, 
agent  of  the  Transit  Company,  doing  business  across 
the  isthmus  at  Nicaragua,  sent  lately  down  from  New 
York  an  officered  force  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  with  some 
cannons,  who  landed  at  San  Juan  and  marched  np 
the  river  of  that  name  to  Castillo,  where  they  do 
military  duty  for  the  government.  So  that  every- 
where in  that  part  of  Central  America,  our  citizens 
seem  to  have  something  to  do.  It  is  stated  that  Col. 
Eonney  has  concluded  his  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mosquito  grant  of  Messrs  Shephard  and 
Haly — a  tract  of  thirty  million  acres,  they  say,  with 
three  hundred  miles  of  sea-board — the  price,  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  About  two  years  ago  it  is  stated 
that  Shephard  and  Haly  made  a  cession  of  half  their 
right  to  an  American  company  who  failed  to  com- 
plete the  bargain,  and  now  the  grant  is  transferred 
to  Col.  Kinney  (back).  The  latter  had  an  interview 
with  Carlos,  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  condition  of  which  at  this  moment  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  statesmanship  of  both  the 
new  world  and  the  old. 

Cojtta  JBrea.—This  liberal  little  state  seems  about 
to  go  to  war  wiih  the  distracted  Nicaragua,  some 
troops  from  the  latter  having  followed  a  fugitive 
from  Justice  over  the  frontier  and  taken  him  on  Costa 
Eioa  ground.  It  is  said  Col.  Kinney  offers  his  help 
to  the  Nicaragunns,  in  t^e  event  of  hostilities.  Costa 
Eioa  is  inviting  foreign  immigration.    The  oonntitu- 


tion  of  the  state  is  based  on  that  of  this  country, 
guaranteeing  oomplete  liberty  to  every  stranger^no 
taxes  or  contributions  being  levied  on  him,  while  be 
may  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  estate  without  for- 
feiting his  former  nationality.  Liberty  of  conscience 
is  allowed  in  religions  matters — the  majority  of  the 
people  being  Catholic.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  citizens  and  principles  of  the  United  States  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  possess  some  social  influence  in 
Costa  Rica. 

The  New  Gravadant.  not  satisfied  with  a  railwi^ 
across  their  ground,  have  been  turning  their  attes- 
tion  to  a  canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans ;  the  speen- 
lation  being  due  to  the  enterprising  suggestion  o'' 
some  of  our  citizens.  The  plan  is  to  go  np  the  AXxn.  0 
river,  fifty  miles  fom  its  mouth,  and  thence  for  sixty 
miles  more,  to  the  Pacific  without  any  necessity  for 
a  single  look.  The  Granadan  government  has  made 
a  liberal  grant  to  those  undertaking  this  water^w^y, 
and  the  whole  route  from  one  sea  to  the  other  has 
been  surveyed.  The  maps  and  estimates  are  said  to 
be  very  encouraging,  and  North  'American  specula- 
tors  are  preparing  to  carry  out  so  grand  an  idea. 
This  canal  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  achieveneats 
of  Uie  age. 

We  have  had  some  difficulties  with  ih^  Peruvian* 
and  the  Dutch.  Capt.  Adams,  of  the  American  ship 
John  Cumminge^  killed  a  mutinous  sailor  at  the 
Chincha  Islands  in  Februaay  last,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Lima,  was  there  arrested  by  the  authorities. 
Mr.  Clay,  our  Consul,  interfered  and  took  Adams 
into  his  own  house  for  protection,  at  the  same  time 
sending  for  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Independence,  Com- 
modore Mervin.  The  latter  arriving  trom  Callao,  had 
the  American  ship  brought  out  from  the  spot  where 
she  had  been  laid  by  the  Peruvians.  Meantime  a 
court  was  held  in  the  city,  and  Adams  put  on  hti 
trial,  he  himself  being  absent.  He  was  found  guilty. 
But  Commodore  Mervin,  insisting  on  the  liberation 
of  Adams,  the  authorities  were  intimidated,  and  the 
prisoner  departed  in  command  of  his  vessel. 

Another  difficulty  occurred  at  Curofoa^  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Young,  the  American  Consul  at 
Cura^oa,  interfered  for  some  American  sailors  abased 
by  a  Dutch  skipper,  and  the  result  was  a  dispute 
with  the  magistrates,  who  threatened  to  pat  the  eon- 
Bul  into  prison.  Cura^oa  is  an  island  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  about  40  miles  long  and  aboBt  8 
or  10  broad. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
The  progress  of  the  struggle  in  the  Crimea,  iMom- 
panied  as  it  always  is  by  an  incessant  oannonadiag 
and  frequent  assaults  and  skirmishes,  has  been  lat- 
terly marked  by  a  conflict  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  pitched  battle.  It  has  been  called  the  battle  of 
the  Tchemaya.  Liprandi,  on  the  16th  of  Angnt) 
directed  a  powerful  force  of  over  40,000  men  on  the 
French  and  Sardinian  position,  above  the  Tchemaya. 
The  result,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hours,  was  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  It  is  said  lefl  aboot 
4,000  f  risoners  to  the  French.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
has  not  bven  clearly  stated.    The  alliea  were  soil 
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leading  their  efforts  in  the  direotion  of  the  Malakoff 
Tower  which  MpMnanda  Sebastopol  and  the  shipping. 
Meantime,  General  Oanrobert  went  hack  to  France. 
The  English  forces  remained  under  the  orders  of 
Qeneral  Simpson.  The  Allies  are  fearful  of  the  part 
Austria  may  play,  and  have  prepared  an  agreement 
that  neither  of  thom  shall  make  any  separate  peace 
with  the  Csar.  The  allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic  bom- 
barded Sweaborg  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Angost, 
burned  the  arsenals  and  stores,  and  damaged  the  for- 
tifications. But  they  did  not  attempt  to  land  any 
troops.  It  does  not  soem  that  the  strength  of  the 
fortress  was  impaired;  while  the  show  of  success 
implied  in  burning  the  houses  and  stores  would  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  effected  as  some  means  of  meeting 
the  expectations  of  the  people  of  England  and  France. 
Sweaborg  is  a  cluster  of  fortified  island  rocks 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Holsingfors, 
and  jls  considered  to  have  a  garrison  of  10,000  men. 
It  is  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North.  The  rocks 
and  the  country  all  round  the  harbor  are  planted 
with  .cannon.  The  English  emphatically  term  it  <<a 
nasty  place  to  get  into,"  which  is  yerj  true,  eren 
after  the  bombardment. 

The  English  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  14th 
August  to  23d  October,  and  on  17th,  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  consort  steamed*  over  to  France  by  way  of 
Boulogne,  to  pay  their  promised  visit  to  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  The'lattcr  having  seen  that  the  fete 
Napoleon,  of  the  15th  of  August,  was  celebrated  in 
Paris  with  illuminations,  free  theatres,  charities 
distfibuted,  and  2,000  prison  sentences  commuted, 
proceeded  to  Boulogne,  where  he  met  his  visitors  on 
18th  with  a  splendid  show  of  hospitality— exhibiting 
one  v^ore  astonishing  evidence  of  the  mutability  of 


human  fortune.  In  that  town  of  Boulogne,  a  few 
short  years  ago,  that  very  emperor  was  seen  scam* 
I>ering  pell-mell  through  the  streets,  shouting  for 
his  uncle,  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  and 
the  rabble  and  the  officers  of  the  town  tearing,  hot- 
foot, after  him  to  make  him  a  prisoner !  In  that 
little  town  they  thrust  him  into  a  guard-house, 
laughing  all  the  time !  Queen  Victoria  remained  his 
guest  tor  a  week  and  then  went  back.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  could  not  preach  to  her  a  more 
emphatic  sermon  on  the  uncertainties  of  Ufe,  than 
that  festive  reception  may  have  done  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

Denmark^  in  view  of  the  American  threats  to  pass 
the  Sound  and  pay  no  more  dues,  has  been  applying 
to  the  Emperor  of  France  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  had  sot  his  face  against  the 
English  project  of  recruiting  a  legion  in  his  domin- 
ions, and  the  King  of  Naples  leans  so  much  to  Rus- 
sia that  England  and  France  have  been  warning 
him. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  of  Russia,  a  Russian 
newspaper  seems  to  express  it  in  the  words,  <'  We 
may  now  look  for  great  events  and  horrifying  re- 
citals.'' 

About  150  bales  of  American  cotton,  going  from 
Antwerp  toward  Russia,  were  opened  at  Aix  and 
found  to  hold  a  quantity  of  concealed  revolvers — in- 
tended by  some  of  our  people  for  the  Czar.  As  the 
thing  was  made  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
obliged  to  confiscate  them. 

When  the  allied  fleet  went  to  Petropaulousky,  last 
July,  they  found  the  place  deserted.  Having  d^ 
molished  the  forts  and  public  buildings,,  they  came 
away  in  the  direction  of  San  Francisco. 


■  -«  ■^  ♦  ♦  »- 
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Maudy  and  other  Poems,  By  Alfred  Teimyson^ 
D,  C,  L.y  Poet  Itoureate,  Boston :  Ticknor  if 
Fields.    1  vol.  l^mo. 

Hie  principal  poem  in  this  volume  will  disappoint 
those  lovers  of  Tennyson  who  are  accustomed  to 
prise  his  works  for  their  daintiness  and  melody  of 
expression.  It  is  at  times  harsh  and  hard  in  style, 
morbid  in  sentiment,  and  discontented  in  tone.  It 
lacks  the  sensnousness,  the  harmony,  the  satisfying 
eompleteness  and  rounded  grace,  so  characteristic  of 
Tennyson  in  his  ordinary  poetic  moods.  In  writing 
it  he  seems  to  have  been  in  what  our  Yankees  call  a 
<*  cantankerous"  state,  compounded  of  self-disgust 
and  disgust  with  society.  But  it  is  still  a  poem  of 
genius  and  power,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  strik- 
ing flrom  its  eccentric  deviations  from  the  Tenny- 
sonian  ideal  of  poetry.  The  story  is  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  considered  as  a  plot,  being  formed 
of  the  commonest  materials.  The  value  of  the  few 
incidents  comes  from  their  being  the  occasion  for  the 
azpression  of  thoughts,  sentiments,  passions,  chtiM- 


ter.  The  verse  varies  with  the  changing  moods  fvf 
the  hero.  He  is  introduced  as  a  young  misanthrope, 
disappointed  and  indignant,  railing  against  the 
world  in  lines  as  rugged  as  those  of  Chapman's  Ho- 
mer. The  stages  of  his  passion  for  Maud  are  indi- 
cated by  a  series  of  poems,  which  grow  more  harmo- 
nious as  his  nature  becomes  harmonised  by  love. 
The  pieces,  commencing  "  I  have  led  her  home,  my 
love,  my  only  friend,"  and  <*  Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,"  have  the  exquisite  melody  of  eostatic  feeling 
and  imagination.  Then  succeeds  disappointmentt 
remorse  and  madness,  all  of  which  are  painted  with 
a  fine  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the  mood.  The 
concluding  piece  returns  to  the  fierce,  defiant  spirit, 
and  rugged  verse  of  the  commencement.  The  hero, 
reeovoring  from  madness,  launches  out  into  savage 
denuneiations  of  the  vices  of  peace,  glorifies  war,  and 
expresses  his  delsrminatiou  to  join  the  omsade 
against  the  lying  Russians.  We  hardly  know  whe* 
ther  the  author  intends  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  poem  as  expressions  of  his  own  bitter  f  eelingp, 
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or  simply  as  utterances  of  an  ima^ned  oharaeter, 
who0e  miserj  and  misanthropj  make  tbem  artisti- 
call  J  appropriate,  however  morally  false. 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  '*  The  Ode  on 
the  Dealh  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  •<  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  are  already  well 
known.  <<Tho  Brook"  is  a  beautiful,  tender  and 
simple  idyl.  "  The  Daisy,"  and  the  verses  "  To  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,"  are  excellent.  "  The  Letters" 
flash  with  electric  passion.  A  few  lines  on  "  Will " 
completo  the  volume.  As  a  whole,  the  book  will  not 
probably  satisfy  the  admirers  of  Tennyson;  but 
though  it  may  not  add  to  his  fame,  it  will  by  no 
means  detract  from  it.  If  not  equal  to  "In  Memo- 
rium,"  or  even  *'The  Princess,"  the  principal  poem 
still  exhibits  an  intensity  of  passion  and  rugged 
manliness  of  tone,  the  possession  of  which  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  author's  previous  poems. 

Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is.  By  Richard  Hildreth^ 
Author  of  '*  History  of  the  United  States,  ^^  etc. 
Boston :  Phillips^  Sampson  (J-  Co.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Mr.  Hildreth,  with  his  accustomed  laboriousness 
of  research,  has  given  in  this  volume  the  result  of 
much  reading,  study  and  thought,  and  has  produced 
the  most  complete  work  on  Japan  yet  published. 
Adopting  the  historic  method,  he  presents  the  coun- 
try and  inhabilants  as  seen  by  successive  travelers 
and  voyagers,  from  Pinto  to  Commodore  Perry.  In 
this  way  ho  contrives  that  his  readers  shall  see  Japan 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  a  raciness  is  given  to 
much  of  the  information  by  conveying  it  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  early  voyagers  themselves. 
A  good  ma*p  of  Japan  is  contained  in  the  volume. 

Bits  of  Blarney.  By  R.  Shelton  MacJcenzie. 
New  Tori- :  Redjleld     1  ro/.  12mo. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  a  key  to  its  contents. 
It  is  a  series  of  Irish  stories,  legends  and  sketches, 
written  by  an  Irishman,  and  full  of  Irish  raciness 
and  fun.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is  well  kr.own  as  the  editor 
of  the  "Odoherty  Papers,"  "  Shell's  Sketches  of  the 
Irish  Bar,"  and  other  works  which  Redficid  has 
published.  Among  the  articles  in  this  volume,  are 
two  on  Irish  statesmen,  Ileniy  O rattan  and  Daniel 
O'Connell.  These  are  as  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, as  the  other  articles  are  of  humor. 

The  British  Poets,  Sheiley  and  George  Herbert. 
Boston :  Little^  Brown  6f  Co.    4  vols.  16mo. 

The  last  issues  of  Little  A  Brown's  elegant  edition 
of  the  British  Poets,  are  devoted  to  Shelley  and 
Herbert ;  the  former  in  three  volumes,  the  latter  in 
one.  Mrs.  Shelley's  carefully  edited  edition  jof  her 
husband's  works,  containing  all  his  poems  chronolo- 
gieally  arranged,  with  admirable  notes  and  introduc- 
tions, forms  the  basis  of  the  American  edition.  The 
life  of  Shelley  it  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  This  is 
the  only  good  edition  of  the  poA  which  has  boon 
issued  in  the  United  States.  The  type  is  large,  the 
paper  white,  and  the  gonend  mechanical  execution 
equal  to  the  English  edition,  while  the  price  is  only 


one  third.  Compared  with  Byron,  Moore,  Seott, 
Campbell,  it  cannot  be  said  that  SlJliley  is  a  popular 
poet,  but  his  warmest  and  most  earnest  admirers 
are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  lie  is  fast 
growing  into  popularity.  The  moral  intensity  of 
his  spirit,  the  delicacy  and  depth  of  his  sentiment, 
the  quickness,  force,  refinement,  fertilify  and  das- 
zling  glow  of  his  imagination,  and  the  wide  reaching 
yet  subtle  sympathies  of  his  philanthropy,  have 
made  him,  in  spite  of  the  crystal  clearness  and 
purity  of  his  style,  a  poet  for  poets  rather  than  for 
ordinary  readers.  People,  at  first,  find  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  windings  of  his  thinking,  and  become 
perplexed  amid  the  flash  and  throng  of  his  splendid 
imaginations;  but  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  his  dazzling  mauner,  the  difficulty  and  perplexity 
vanish,  and  high  enjoyment  begins. 

Herbert,  *'  holy  George  Herbert,"  one  of  the  most 
poetic  of  divines  and  most  divine  of  poets,  is  a  favor- 
ite with  all  thoughtful  and  devotional  spirits.  The 
singular  depth,  reflnement  and  quaint  beauty  of  his 
religious  meditations,  make  his  poems  worthy  of 
continual  study,  and  his  readers  always  love  and 
revere  as  well  as  admire  him.  His  works  stimulate 
spiritual  curiosity,  evoke  religious  sentiment,  awa- 
ken religious  reflection,  apd  enrich  the  heart  and 
imagination  with  new  life  as  well  as  novel  thoughts 

Oalfidd  ;  or  Fellowship  in  the  East.  By  W.  D. 
Arnold, "ijietU.  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  Boston : 
Ticknor  4*  Fields.    1  vol.  l^mo. 

We  should  know  by  the  courage,  earnestness,  and 
reforming  spirit,  impressed  on  every  page  of  ihis  no* 
vel,  that  the  name  on  the  title  page  referred  to  a  son 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  There  is  a  relationship 
both  of  blood  and  mind  between  the  two,  whieh  is 
apparent  to  the  least  critical  reader  of  **  Oakfleld." 
In  the  form  of  a  story,  which  is  not  without  exeitii^ 
scenes  and  attractive  characters,  the  author  pietorcs 
the  English  in  India,  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
Though  in  discussing  and  portraying  practical  afl'airt 
ho  evinces  some  of  the  ra wnesis  and  virtuous  intoleranee 
of  youth,  his  representation  is  in  the  main  accurate, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  effects.  Many  per- 
sons will  be  surprised  at  the  statements  in  the  book 
regarding  tho  morals  and  manners  of  the  ofl!cers  of 
many  regiments  in  the  f  ndian  army ;  ao4  as  Englisli 
officers  are  wont  to  pride  themselves  especially  oa 
being  gentleme^^  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lieut.  Ar- 
nold's exhibition  of  so  many  of  them  in  the  character 
of  bullies,  blackguards,  and  drunkards,  should  have 
roused  their  ire,  and  sent  the  book  through  two  edi- 
tions. The  special  value  of  the  work,  apart  from  iia 
picture  of  British  society  in  India,  consists  in  tbe 
fact  that  its  hero  attempts  to  carry  out  ia  practical 
life  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  religion ;  and  the 
obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking,  presented  fay  the 
oonventionally  good  as  well  as  the  )Donventiooally 
bad,  are  described  with  unoommon  foroe  and  aoate- 
ness.  The  scenes  of  the  duel  and  the  oonrt^marvial, 
are  grand  examples  of  the  hero's  true  heroism.  We 
think  tho  volume  must  delight  all  thonghful  readen. 
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A  Memoir  of  thd  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.    By  Hms 
daugkur^  Lady  HoUafid,       With  a  eeleciion 
from  htM  Letters.  Edited  by  Mr*.  Austin.  JNew 
York:  Harper 4*  Brothers.    2  vols,  12mo. 

Few  biographies,  which  have  been  issued  daring 
the  last  half  century,  are  more  stimulating  and  de- 
lightful than  this  of  Sjdney  Smith.  The  exoellenoe 
of  the  book  comes  rather  from  the  character  of  the 
man  than  the  merit  of  its  execution.  Lady  Holland, 
by  merely  gossiping  about  the  life  of  her  father, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  formal  narrative,  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  can  be  read  and  re-read  with 
eonlinual  pleasure.  It  is  as  full  of  characteristic 
anecdotes  and  brilliant  sayings  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  subject,  and  it  is  full  also  of  inoi- 
denls  which  declare  the  genial  and  noble  disposition 
of  the  man.  Those  who  have  considered  Sydney 
Smith  simply  as  a  wit  and  humorist,  will  rise  from 
this  Memoir  with  the  impression  that  his  vast  powers 
of  ridicule  «irere  wielded  always  in  the  service  of 
social  and  political  reform,  and  that  it  was  as  a 
thoroughly  honest  man  that  he  is  most  to  be  esteemed 
The  letters,  which  Mrs.  Austin  has  carefully  edited, 
are  full  of  pith,  nerve,  sense,  observation,  and  humor, 
and  are  in  every  respect  worthy  expressions  of  his 
beautiful  and  brilliant  mind. 

Landf  Labor,  and  Gold :  or  Two  Years  in  Victoria. 
With  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
By  William  Howitt  Boston:  Tichior  4* 
Fields.    2  vols.  \^mo. 

William  Hewitt  went  to  Australia  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  author,  he  made  a  book  instead.  The  gold 
would  not  come  to  him,  but  thoughts  did ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  here  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
accurate,  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  entertain- 
ing work  on  the  subject,  that  has  yet  been  written 
It  describes  life,  scenery,  manners,  customs,  charac- 
ter, modes  of  conveyance,  "diggings,"  so  perfectly, 
that  one  need  not  go  to  Australia  if  he  merely  de- 
sires to  know  about  it.  He  can  have  a  realising 
sense  and  experience  of  all  its  advantages  and  dis- 
comforts by  simply  following  the  steps  and  looking 
through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Howitt.  Those  who  have 
read  the  author's  previous  works,  need  not  be  told 
of  his  crabbed  independence  of  character ;  and  this 
quality  is  exhibited  in  his  present  volumes  more  than 
ever.  The  British  system  of  colonial  government, 
and  mnny  of  the  officials  of  Australia,  are  criticised 
with  equal  sagacity  and  courage;  and  some  persons, 
from  whom  in  his  plain  clothes  he  received  insults, 
will  find  themselves  unpleasingly  prominent  in  the 
book.  So  clearly  is  everything  represented,  that,  in 
reading  the  work,  we  are  made  as  fhmiliar  with  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  off,  as  we  are  with  New 
York  or  Boston.  We  do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  S'ates 


Speeches  and  Addresses.  By  Henry  W,  Hilliard. 
New  York:  Harper  <|r  Brothers     1  vol.  Q/vo. 

This  hand^me  octavo,  which,  in  form  and  general 
mechanical  execution,  resembles  a  volume  of  Ban- 
croft or  Prescott,  and  excels  in  elegance  the  volumes 
in  which  the  speeches  of  Webster  and  Galhoun  are 
collected,  contains  the  Congressional  Speeches  of  Mr. 
Hilliard,  from  1846  to  1851,  and  some  additional  ad- 
dresses on  miscellaneous  topi<».  Without  any  decided 
vigor,  originality  or  grasp  of  thought,  they  are  far 
above  the  average  political  speeches  of  the  time,  in 
the  spirit  by  which  they  arc  animated,  and  the  feel- 
ings they  address.  They  have  none  of  the  feroci^ 
of  sectional  and  partisan  warfare,  and  in  style  and 
temper  are  worthy  of  respect.  To  Mr.  Hilliard's 
personal  friends  and  constiluent^the  volume  must  be 
very  acceptable,  but  they  present  no  striking  pecu- 
liarities to  enforce  attention  from  the  public.  The 
great  speeches  of  Webster  and  Galhoun  are  event*  as 
well  as  orations;  they  are  read  because  they  are 
portions  of  history,  as  well  as  master-pieces  of  state- 
ment and  reasoning ;  and  they  are  collected  in  a  per- 
manent form  because  they  obtained,  as  separately 
published,  a  wide  and  splendid  fame. 

Habits  and  Men.  "With  "Remnants  of  Record, 
touching  the  Makers  of  Both.  By  Dr.  Doran, 
Atahor  of  «'  Table  Traits,"  4-c.  New  York : 
Redjield.    1  vol.  12mo. 

This  is  a  volume  of  entertaining  literary  and  anti- 
quarian gossip  on  topics  connected  with  character, 
disposition,  and  dress — full  of  shrewd,  bright  say- 
ings and  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  written  in  a  style 
of  much  careless  felicity.  The  chapters  on  the 
Stage,  "Wigs  and  their  Wearers,'*  ♦'Hats," 
"Beards,"  "Swords,"  "Stockings,"  "The  Tiring 
Bowers  of  Queens,"  "Beaux,"  and  "  Touching  Tai- 
lors," are  replete  with  information  and  with  humor 
The  biographical  notices  of  the  tailors — heroic,  mar- 
tial, naval,  antiquarian,  official,  poetical,  and  thea- 
trical—are especially  delightful. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Rowian 
Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  By  Kirwan.  New  York:  Harper 
4*  Brothers.     I  vol.  12mo. 

The  author  of  these  letters  belongs  to  the  Protest- 
ant Church  Militant,  or  rather  Church  Pugilistic. 
The  spirit  of  controversy  is  in  his  blood  and  bones, 
no  less  than  his  tongue.  He  is  bold,  vigorons,  an- 
compromising;  he  is  master  of  a  style  so  simple, 
direct  and  strong,  that  everybody  can  comprehend 
it;  and  he  goes  into  a  theological  shindy  with  such 
evident  heartiness  and  delight,  that  he  drags  his 
readers  in  by  the  inspiration  of  his  example.  The 
book  will  of  course  be  especially  interesting  to .  those 
who  agree  with  the  author's  opinions  and  share  his 
prejudioes. 


Sa0{)ion. 


Not  quite  winter  yet,  but  jrery,  yery  near.  Our 
autumn  leaves  have  changed  from  their  summer  hue, 
but  they  have  not  fallen  yet  nor  will  they,  but  get- 
ting day  by  day  more  brilliant  as  they  feel  the 
approach  of  the  frosts  of  gaunt  winter,  which  will 
destroy  them,  they  will  have  reached  the  very  cli- 
max of  gorgeous  magnificence  when  at  last  they  fall. 
Fashion,  at  least  this  year,  has  followed  nature,  and 
for  its  fair  disciples,  has  produced  unusually  rich 
and  magnificent  hues  and  tissues. 

In  the  summer  fashions  taste  appeared  to  take  its 
inspirations  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  with  its 
Pompadour  tints  of  delicate  azure  and  blue,  and  its 
sentimental  ashes  of  roses ;  but  the  autumn  fashions 
have  gone  back  to  the  deep  shades  and  heavy  tex- 
tures of  the  sombre  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  Anne 
of  Austria's  magnificent  tastes  could  never  find  silks 
rich  enough,  guipures  heavy  enough,  or  cambrics 
fine  enough,  to  satisfy  them.  The  wide-spreading 
skirt,  the  trimmings  en  quillo,  all  come  from  the 
oostume  of  that  court  (the  courts  then  alone  set  and 
followed  the  fashions) ;  ievcn  the  head-dresses,  with 
double  puffs  and  ringlets,  are  taken  from  pictures  of 
that  day. 

So  that,  in  fact,  with  a  little  modernising,  fashion 
goes  back  century  by  century,  up  the  stream  of 
time,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  history,  Arab  fash- 
ion, as  it  searches  for  hints  to  guide  its  decrees. 
But  to  our  task. 

DRESSES,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE. 

Dresses  are  made  with  innumerable  flounces,  or 
with  one  very  deep  one,  or  with  none  at  all — so  that 
really  fSashion  suits  every  taste. 

OhiDe  silks,  dark  glaoe  silks,  moire  antiques,  are 
the  principal  material.  We  have  from  Lyons  silks 
made  of  such  a  width  that  it  takes  but  two  breadths 
to  each  skirt—these  silks  are  the  greatest  novelties 
of  the  season,  for  interwoven  in  them  are  wreaths  in 
velvet  of  a  different  color  from  the  silk,  and  forming 
very  broad  stripes  all  round.  For  these  dresses  no 
basques  have  been  prepared,  but  high,  plain  waists 
are  worn,  the  wreath  on  the  skirt  being  woven  in  a 
smaller  pattern  so  as  to  meet  fan-like  on  the  bosom. 
The  sleeves  are  made  open  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist  (the  small  wreath  of  velvet  forming  a  border  on 
each  side),  and  they  are  then  closed  at  equal  dis- 
tances by  bows  of  velvet  ribbon  to  match  the  eolor 
of  the  wreath. 

With  flounced  dresses,  basques  are  not  so  much 
worn  as  they  have  been ;  dresses  with  tight  waists 
high  to  the  throat,  have  supplied  their  places.  Some 
of  these  are  made  with  points  behind  and  in  front ; 
others  are  made  to  be  worn  with  long,  broad  sashes. 
A  green  glaoe  silk  dress  from  Gamille'S  (dressmaker 
to  Victoria)  had  five  flounces,  on  each  flounce  was 
a  black  moire  antique  ribbon.  No.  12;  this  ribbon 
was  edg^  on  eaeh  side  by  a  quilling  of  narrow  black 
blonde,  put  on  very  full.    The  waist  was  made  high 
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to  the  throat  and  quite  plain;  but  bretelles  of 
black  moire  antique  ribbon,  edged  with  deep  Uaek 
blonde,  formed  the  trimming  of  this  dress.  The 
sleeves  over  which  the  epaulette  of  the  bretelle  fell, 
were  tight  to  below  the  elbow,  when  they  widened 
into  a  deep  frill  trimmed  to  match  the  flouneefl.  A 
black  lace  scarf,  and  a  dark  straw  bonnet  ornamented 
with  purple  grapes  and  black  velvet,  were  dtfstinsd 
to  complete  this  toilette,  in  simple  and  perfect  taste. 

Another  novelty,  is  a  dress  of  dark  blue  silk  with 
two  skirts.  The  upper  skirt  is  trimmed  all  round 
with  two  rows  of  lace.  The  looe  goes  up  each  side 
en  quiile,  forming  four  rows  of  lace,  which  are  divi- 
ded by  bows  of  dark  blue  satin  ribbon  from  the  hip 
to  the  edge  of  the  upper  skirt.  A  high  waist  with 
bretelles  of  black  lace  lined  with  green,  and  sleeves 
open,  like  those  described  above,  are  #losed  with 
black  lace  and  bows. 

We  have  heavy  silks  sent  to  us  from  France  with 
the  deep  fringe  intended  to  trim  the  flounces  woven 
in  the  stuff.  These  dresRes  are  made  with  basqust, 
and  the  silk  trimming  is  so  disposed  as  to  fall  round 
the  waist  and  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Moire  antique  dreBsts,  which  in  plain  colon  ss 
well  as  in  very  brood  stripes  are  to  be  the  dresses  in 
best  taste  of  the  season,  are  all  made  without  fiounoes 
With  these.  bas>quine  waists  will  be  universally  won, ' 
but  there  is  a  change  in  them.  They  are  made  mueh 
longer,  some  of  them  are  trimmed  with  black  laee 
of  about  half  a  yard  deep  reaching  to  the  knees.  A 
narrower  lace  heads  this  one,  and  then  many  a 
rich  embroidery  in  jet  on  the  silk,  terminates  the 
whole. 

We  have  seen  some  mousseline  de  laines  imported 
for  the  fall  from  France.  We  do  not  doubt  their 
French  origin,  but  unless  Parisian  taste  has  imbibed 
some  of  the  taste  from  its  Eastern  allies,  we  douM 
much  whether  any  of  these  fabrics  will  be  worn  fay 
any  one  in  Paris.  Such  wonderful  combination  of 
color,  such  marvelous  designs,  such  grotesque  flow- 
ers and  figures,  we.  have  never  yet  seen.  We  eaih 
not  advise  how  to  choose  or  how  to  apply  such  ftbries; 
to  us  they  only  appear  fit  for  dressing-gowns  or  table- 
covers. 

Moire  antiques  have  come  over  to  us  in  stripes  of 
three  quarters  width  each,  the  dark  shade  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  stripe  and  diverging  off  into  ths 
very  palest  tint  till  it  fades  into  whiU.  These 
dresses  are,  of  course,  only  intended  for  evening 
wear,  and,  therefbre,  are  out  of  place  as  yet  with 
us,  for  our  evening  parties  have  not  as  yet  com- 
menced. 

Plain  colors,  says  our  Paris  reporter,  are  mueh 
worn— green,  dark  blue  and  mode  colors ;  chestnut 
brown,  with  scarlet  and  crimson  The  empress, 
who  is  considered  the  best  dressed  womaB  in  her 
empire,  is  especially  fond  of  lilac.  Her  dress»  at 
one  of  her  visits  to  the  Bxhibrtion,  is  thus  deseribed : 

She  wore  a  lilac  glace  silk  dress,  chine,  with  whits 
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at  the  edge  of  the  three  flounces,  forming  the  trim* 
ming  of  this  dross,  was  a  broad  white  moire  antique 
ribJboD.  A  mantilla  of  white  silk  had  a  heavy  white 
and  lilac  fringe  of  three-quarters  deep.  Her  Leg- 
horn bonnet  was  trimmed  with  a  light  plume  of  pea- 
eoek's  feathers,  fastened  with  a  moire  antique  bow. 
These  feathers,  of  which  the  ends  only  are  taken, 
prodnce  a  most  magical  effect,  and  are  one  of  the 
noTeltiei  of  the  season,  as  yet  only  worn  by  the 
empress. 

SHAWLS,  LACES,  AND  MANTILLAS. 

Ohina  crape  shawls,  beautiful  as  they  are,  appear 
to  have  wearied  the  fashionable  world.  But  the  tez- 
tare  has  been  converted  into  mantillas,  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  season.  We  have  mantillas  made 
of  puffings  of  China  crape,  between  two  wide  bonds 
of  velvet,  headed  by  small  gimps  in  jet,  finished  with 
heavy  friuges,  in  which  silk  and  jet  are  intermingled. 
We  have  moire  antique  mantillas,  of  much  larger 
form,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl,  though  fit- 
ting tightly  at  the  shoulders,  made  of  moire  antique, 
on  which  rows  of  lace  are  placed  as  trimming,  and 
over  each  lace  flounce  there  falls  a  light  jet  fringe. 
Black  is  the  universal  color  for  mantillas.  There  is 
a  beautiful  trimming  called  moet  trimming,  made  in 
•ilk,  which  is  also  an  autumn  novelty.  In  this  moet 
fringe,  made  in  all  colors,  a  small  jet  bead  is  placed, 
imitating  drops  of  dew.  White  barege  shawls,  lined 
with  thin  maroeline  silk,  and  trimmed  with  white 
guipure  lace,  are  much  worn  for  Fall  dress.  Opera 
and  theatre  cloaks  will  take  the  form  of  shawls, 
rather  than  of  talmas,  as  formerly. 

It  is  important  to  all  who  frequent  theatres  or 
ooncerls,  that  they  should  provide  themselves  with  an 
especial  utrap  for  these  occasions.  First,  it  generally 
forms  the  whole  of  the  toilet  in  this  country,  whence 
evening  dress  is  abolished  from  public  places,  and 
then  it  saves  the  street  mantilla  of  silk  or  velvet  ttom 
the  dust  and  the  siains  it  would  risk  contracting, 
an  1  al.'.o  from  all  discoloration.  White  is  the  best 
color  of  such  garments,  as  it  allows  of  the  bonnet  be- 
ing changed  to  any  shade.  White  merinos,  with  an 
embroidery  in  silk  braid,  or  in  floss  silk,  wiih  a 
lining  or  white  silk,  or  white  silk  mantillas,  with 
roses  of  swansdown,  are  pretty  and  appropriate.  We 
have  seen  one  prepared  for  Rachel's  representations, 
of  white  moire  antique,  lined  with  white  plush,  and 
trimmed  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  white  jet,  which  was 


of  magical  effect,  though,  of  course,  of  extroordinaiy 
richness. 

Black  laoo  has  also  undergone  a  new  invention,  so 
as  to  lU  it  for  autumn  and  winter.  Kound  all  ihe 
flowers  of  the  pattern,  in  the  guipure  designs  of  lace, 
a  narrow  velvet  is  sown,  marking  out  the  pattern,  and 
giving  a  heavy  appeaianoe  to  the  lace.  Such  is  ihe 
mania  for  the  mixture  of  black  velvet  with  evcry- 
thing,  that  even  white  lace  is  marked  out  in  this  way. 
The  looms  of  Lyons  can  scarce  suffice  for  the  im- 
mense demand — and  small  velvets  (Tom  Thumb  vel- 
vets, as  they  are  called)  are,  in  proportion,  dearer 
than  the  wider  ones. 

GLOVES  AND  BONNETS. 

A  novelty  in  gloves  has  made  its  appearance,  and 
yeb  not  aliogethcr  a  novelty,  but  an  improvement. 
Tho  mousquetaire  gloves  are  now  universally  worn; 
or  riding  gloves,  as  we  universally  call  them  here, 
are  made  with  velvet  gauntlets — plain  or  riclily  em- 
broidered, as  in  the  magnificent  days  of  three  ccniu- 
rics  ago.  The  hard  thick  patent-leather,  of  whioh 
those  gauntlets  used  to  bo  made,  is  no  longer  used. 
Itieso  gloves  are  buttoned  with  throe  but  to.  s,  hold 
together  by  a  little  chain.  There  is  great  luxury 
displayed  in  these  buttons,  which  are  bcautii'ully 
enameled  and  set  in  gold,  or  in  marchai<iic ;  oxidized 
silver,  twined  into  forms  worlhy  of  Cellini,  are  also 
now  the  last  fashion,  both  for  sleeve,  a:.<  well  as  for 
polka  buttons. 

Bonnets  aro  all  now  made  in  dork  cr^pe,  mixed 
with  velvet.  Brown  is  a  favorite  color,  mixed  with 
bright  flowers  and  tho  never-changing  black  velvet. 
Almost  all  bonnets  ore  worn  with  light  voiiettcs  of 
the  color  of  tho  bonnet,  attached  to  the  e<lgo.  These 
voilettes  or  veils  are  composed  of  tulle,  some  embroi- 
dered in  straw,  some  in  jet,  but  the  newesw  stylo  con- 
sists in  plain  tulle,  with  several  quillings  of  very 
narrow  gauze  ribbon  of  the  same  color.  When  thrown 
over  tho  bonnet,  this  combination  of  ruches  produces 
a  charming  effect.  The  most  opposite  combinations 
are  to  be  found  in  the  autumn  bonne  is :  straw  and 
velvet  are  to  be  worn  all  winter,  and  crape  and  vel- 
vet will  even  be  tolerated  side  by  side.  Short 
bunches  of  ostrich  feathers  are  to  be  worn  on 
each  Bide  of  the  bonnet,  and  one  or  two  are  often 
used  as  insido  trimmings,  and  when  very  short, 
mingling  with  the  blonde  facings,  they  are  very  bo* 
coming. 


Ihii  name  can  be  done  in  ohain-stitoh,  and  will  then  be  reiy  quickly  worked. 
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'  Darign  for  bnidlng.     Thli  (bntu  k  Tory  pialty  dt-  l  braided  In  a&mir  Jean;  Lind  bitld.    thli  dsaign 
Mgn  for  ths  frilling  Md  tlie  botloin  of  tha  dBerca  of    ii  mlio  kpplicabla  to  oloth  or  moitiioa. 
ft  whiM  mnalin  ptlka,  for  araning  w««i,  baing  Chen  | 


OoIlM  bitaiidad  (o  ba 


*itt  ft  kn«i  HtUM  ItM  Bidar  tke  •MUop* 
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oea-hah's   uaoazikb. 
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•   oooooooooooooocoooooocooooo 

InicrUan  Tor  uii'lcnlccTa — uorkad  on  nuinsoak.     A  Tcr;  rffccllva  nod  qulotl/  worked  design. 


IMrifB  Ita  Ibi  baltM  of  ■  •Uld'f  Nl*. 
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IM|D  fbi  uothsr  imicnkirt. 


Bint  Blui  )11k  dt«M,  wUh  tbt  moo  Mug*  Unni- 
tutUng  tbt  BoDDQM  ud  budlng  (be  tnp.  Black 
noin  Mtiqae  polkb,  mada  en  br*(«llg— tbii  (kiii  of 
tbs  buqaiM  triminvd  witb  ■  bluk  laoe,  thn<  qiur- 
t«n  Id  deptb 

Thite  bODBsl,  trimmed  with  ihort  whits  Mtrioli 


3d.  6gvn.  Dnu  of  gnjiilk,  trimmed  witb  Ibrea 
Bouaoii,  ornunanted  with  tIdIcL  TelTst;  brelellM  of 
tfac  uma,  OD  ths  iralat— which  is  made  b<gh,  and  bM 
a  deep  frill  niund  it.  DndenletTei  mod  eollai^of 
noniion;  cap  oompo.'ed  of  icTeral  rowi  of  qutdw 
Malt«i«lam,  with  roHlUs  of  nurow  ioiih  wide  aearlat 
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Thcra  ia  one  fuhion  which  hu  nevei  cliangFil; 
one  uuuacaient  wbioh  baj  never  variid— th^  is,  ths 
futilan  ot  hiTing  dotli.  Ve  see  them  in  old  piotnrei 
Of  nlcmTi  joQDgt^pBDiphprlDoeflsesof  (hotnctfthrec- 
tiiry  ;  groai  paiotera  bave  not  disJiqned  in  IcavinR  ue 
thi  pqrtraita  of  (be  heireax  of  the  Valoii,  Suiarrrt, 
^n■^  Banrboni,  to  give  us  tbe  semblsiKe  of  whal  was 
but  It  sembUnce,  at  bsst,  and  Dare  drawn  the  fsTa- 
rite  doU,  as  well  u  Ibo  little  heroine  of  Tnliire  elor; 
herfeir.  Our  grudmothen  bad  dolla — wa  onncliee 
eu>  recall  [he  yerj  eiprceaion  of  defunct  dolls  nf  our 
own.  whose  blue  And  black  eJCi  baie  bng  since  been 
'  knooled  out — and  our  children  sland  bj  onr  aide, 
fasbionirg  for  Ibcir  own  liolls  tbe  vfrj  latest  decrees 
of  "Qrobam."  But  dolls  are  no  longer  what  Ibe; 
tised  lo  be — the  race  has  improred— has  been  oiriliied 
—baa  been  aducated. 

Tie  Uniienal  Exbibitian  in  Paris  has  revealed  a 
race  of  dolls,  for  which  wo  oonfees  we  were  scarcely 
prepared,  and  to  whom,  while  acknowledging  its 
■Dliariorll;,  wo,  the  molher,  eitond  bat  1  ror;  rc- 
iencd  wcloome— but  to  whom  onr  danghten  will 
open  wide  tbeir  nursery  doora. 

Fanoy,  oh,  ye  mothen,  and  especially  ye  fathers, 
deafened  by  the  din  of  year — children,  {number  ad 
libitum)— fancy  wbat  modern  Kienoe  boa  invented- 
walking,  talking,  sitting  down  and  rising  Dp  dolls. 
Dolla  which  bold  conTDniHtiona— not  four  wretuhed 
orjing  babies  with  their  nnearthlj  »qaeak,  hut  ao- 
tiLOl  dialogue,  replying  like  the  Irishman'!  eoho, 
"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  to  "  How  do  yon  do?" 
Cf  course,  'bey  are  privately  wonnd  np,  but  (be  me- 
ehanism  is  not  apparent.  Theaa  young  ladies  ooat 
one  bandred  dollars,  including  a  most  splendid  toi- 
lette, in  the  very  latest  mode.  Huire  antique  is  not 
(pared,  nor  guipnre,  mr  jewelry,  nor  CTen  embroi- 
dered poeket  handkeniblefa,  artifloiai  flowers  and 
marabont  plnmas. 

Raw  we  would  like  to  venturo  a  few  obiaTTations 
upon  dolls,  or  rather  ipon  the  dreuee  in  whicb  they 
nsually  appear. 

Gandlly  dressed  in  gay  colors,  in  dreeseB  snch  ns 
furm  Ihe  enry  of  grown  np  ladies,  the  girls  lo  whom 


Bt  in  tbe  onstumea  of  tbe  virions  Swloieantons,  and 
ery  ke'utiful  they  were;  and  the  child  for  whom 

they  were  intended,  upon  seeing  tha  BwlncostnniBS. 
nmedistely  Inqnired  abont  Iba  ooatnmes  of  other 
santriea.  and  in  saoeession,  dressed  wiib  its  own 
itle  lingers  tbe  whole  Enropean  eostumes. 
TberelsnonecBSsity,  bowBver,  to  bny  Ihe  hundred 
oUar  young  ladies  which,  as  mechanical  produp- 
lons,  are  very  wonderful,  and  attract  crowds  of 

children  of  all  nalions  at  tbe  Puis  Eihibition. 


th'-'j 


n  this 


tnvi'iry  finery— their  Hates  are  formed  from  theao 
models.  When  they  set  about  oonslmoUng  new 
riresoea  for  Iheir  magnlBeent  children,  dressed  even 
finer  Ihan  thcmrelves,  they  choose  the  gand lest  colors 
■nd  make  toilettes  like  the  one  whicb,  in  their  Idean, 
Is  Ihe  na  pins  nllra  cf  elegoDoe  and  perfecMon,  And 
no  thair  (asle  for  dress  is  formed— fiom  very  Infancy, 
fliieiy  and  ilamniery  arc  inoulealed- whereas,  tbo 
innate  taste  tor  dolls  inherent  to  incipient  mothers 
might  be  pnt  to  great  use.' 

We  would  present  with  ■  doll  a  drcsa  such  *a  Ihe 
child  Ittalfoaght  lo  wear,  and  in  It  sh,anld  be  every 
kiiid  of  One  Bowing  and  embroidery,  anch  as,  deairing 
to  imilata,  the  child  would  thus  learn.  Orwe  would 
make  the  doll  passion  a  pr«otloal  lllustntion  of  a 
geographical  lesson;  dressing  Ihe  dolls  in  tba  cos- 
tnme*  of  Tariaua  «onntries.     We  bava  wan  a  wbola 


.  In  former  limea,  when  however  there  were  no  wit- 
man's  rights,  women  had  a  soul  above  muslin  :  tbon^ 
they  did  not  distinguish  Ibemselves  by  iulelleotaal 
superiority,  thej  invaded  the  attributes  of  the  male 
sex  by  heroic  deeds  of  aotual  valor  and  glory.  Many 
of  these  deeds  ara  almost  unVnown,  and  the  military 
fame  of  the  sei  has  rested  on  a  very  few  henines, 
such  as  the  Haid  of  Orleans,  Jeanne  Hachette,  and 
two  or  three  olbere.  In  the  cbroniclesof  other  days. 
there  are,  however,  records  of  a  most  nmantic  na- 
tara ;  amongst  others,  is  the  history  of  ayoang  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  lived  in  the  year  lfi>2,  in  the  protiiioe 
of  Dauphlne,  in  France.  Her  name  was  Phillis,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Che  Uorquis  de  ta  Charre. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  attockcd  the  prorioce 
in  which  she  lived.  Ihe  inhabitants  became  panic- 
struck,  and  allowed  tbe  enemy  to  take  their  lowna 
I  andTillageswithoutraslsIanoo.  Phillis,  eiasperated 
at  this,  rushpd  to  her  polfray,  and  followed  by  two 
or  three  faithful  siiuirea,  sbe  rallied  tha  people. 
I  placed  herself  >t  their  bud,  and  laking  the  com- 
mand, cat  down  the  bridges  and  surrounded  tho 
passes,  10  Ibat  the  enemy  tras  elfectnallf  repulsed. 

LoaisXIT,.  effeminate  and  abaorbod  is  luxury  as 
he  was,  fcnaw  how  In  appreciate  beroio  aotiana,  fae 
gnva  Mile,  de  la  Cbarre  tbeTKniionofageiMral  oBI- 
eer,  and  caused  her  ewopl  and  ber  coat-of-umi  to 
be  SDSpandad  In  tha  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  amongst 
the  heroes  of  France. 

Pbillls  da  la  Charre  died  at  Nyons,  in  1T03,  and  a 
simple  itfna  marks  the  spot  where  she  lies  buried  in 
the  oemalary  of  that  city.  The  inscription  OD  the 
atone  does  not  record  the  heroic  deeds  of  bar  yootli, 
bat  states  Uiat  she  was  a  dutiful  and  faithful  wife ; 

her  memory.  So  that  after  all,  she  was  a  tme  wir- 
man,  and  found  that  the  true  happiness  of  woman 
was  net  in  being  brilliant  or  eonspicuoui,  l|at  in 
home  and  in  tbe  affections  of  Ifae  heart. 


Thelavofdretals,  Ibat  where  yon  want  tha  ayanf 
the  epeetstor  to  rest,  (for  we  all  ifrass  for  abow,]  you 
should  ooncontrale  yourdeooralion,  leaving  Ibepirti 
of  the  apparel  to  which  yoD  do  not  wont  attention 
called,  as  plain  and  negaOve  as  possible — not  ogly, 
as  some  people,  in  an  affcolallon  of  plainness  do,  (for 
yon  have  no  right  to  offend  tha  eye  of  your  fellow- 
man  with  anything  which  ii  ugly,]  bat  limply  db- 


"TLL  WEEP    WITH  THEE." 
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Piibliahed  by  pennisaion  of  Lib  and  Walkxr,  Musro  Dmalrm,  Philadklphia. 
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If  thus  the  yonng  boon  hare  fleeted, 
When  Sorrow  herself  looks  br^ht, 

If  thus  the  fond  hope  hu  cheated. 
That  led  thea  along  so  light. 


If  thns  too  the  cold  world  wither 
Each  feelInK  that  once  wap  dear,« 

Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 
1*11  weep  with  thee  tear  for  tear 


(0jrtra    Ceatjea. 


Wi  ask  the  attentioB  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tuement  of  Mr.  B.  Franklin  Palmer,  which  appears 
on  oar  oorer.  He  is  the  manufaotnrer  of  one  of  the 
best  Artificial  Legs  in  nse ;  one,  too,  which  has  ob- 
tained laTor  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Earopa. 
At  the  great  World's  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  medal 
was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  was  person- 
all  j  complimented  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  and 
other  eminent  noblemen.  Those  fearful  times  of 
war  and  railroad  mishaps,  bring  with  them  a  large 
call  upon  Mr.  P.'s  peculiar  art. 

Musical  Notbs.— Madame  Parodi,  assisted  by 
Maurice  Strakosch,  and  Madame  Patti  Strakosob, 
his  wife,^a8  lately  given  concerts  in  our  city,  with 
good  success.  She  is  a  superb  looking  woman,  and 
a  fine  actress,  but  as  a  concertist,  wo  think  she  is  not 
80  successful  as  many  others  we  cciuld  name.  Mr. 
Strakosch  performs  on  the  piano  with  taste  and  skill, 
but  he  is  surpassed  by  Gotschalk  and  Meyer,  as  well 
as  by  many  others  who  have  visited  as.  Gompari- 
BOBS  are  **  okloroas,"  and  we  dismiss  Madame  Parodies 
company  with  the  single  expression  of  a  wish  that 
they  may  soon  visit  us  again. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Lee  A  Walker,  who  are  successors  of  the  old  house  of 
WUlig. 

Mr.  Walker  is  himself  both  a  performer  on  the 
piano  and  a  composer.  He  played  us  not  long  since, 
most  exquisitely,  a  tYunous  Nocturne  of  Leopold  de 
Meyer's,  as  well  as  a  composition  of  his  own,  called 
<<  Musings  by  the  Sea  Shore,"  which,  in  poetical 
conception  and  artistic  arrangement,  equals  the  best 
things  ef  the  kind  we  have  ever  hearl.  Mr.  Walker 
will  publish  this  work  shortly,  and  it  will  be  issued 
with  a  very  handsome  engraved  title-page. 

The  new  Academy  of  Music  is  progressing  finely. 
Another  instalment  was  called  in  during  the  first  of 
last  month,  which  we  hear  was  promptly  paid.  The 
building  will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the 
Country.  When  completed,  the  lyric  drama  will  be 
deemed  as  established  in  Philadelphia,  at  least 
daring  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  a 
school  for  instruction  in  vocal  music  will  be  attached 
to  the  enterprise,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris. 

Literary  Notes. — ^Among  the  new  pablications 
announced  as  forthcoming  in  our  city,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

From  Parry  ft  MoMillan>-The  Christmas  Wreath. 
By  Ella  Kodman.  Containing  Choice  Stories  for 
Youth.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  16mo. — 
The  Poor  Vicar,  and  other  Tales.  From  the  Ger- 
man. By  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess.  1  vol.  12mo.--The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  By  Rafus  Wilmot 
Grlswold.  A  new  edition,  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  Tory  many  additions  and  improve- 
menta.    Illustrated  by  ten  portraits  on  steel. 


From  H.  Hooker— A  Plain  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Holy  Gospels.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
oomprifling  the  first  volume.  8vo.— The  Episcopate : 
Its  History,  Duties,  etc.  1  vol.  12mo.  By  Hngh 
Davey  Evans,  LL.  D.— Questions  on  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  Collects  of  the  Church's  Tear,  with  their 
Connections.  By  the  Kev.  Wm.  Croswell  Dane,  A.  M. 

Fry's  Store. — We  have  frequently  been  inclined 
to  say  something  of  the  very  neat  and  elegant  sUnre 
of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Fry,  No.  128  Aroh  street,  beoanse 
we  have  thought  it  a  subject  in  which  our  lady 
readers  especially  were  interested.  They  are  the 
patrons^  or  largely  the  patrons  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  we  suspect  they  are  always  waited  on  in 
such  a  maimer  by  the  proprietor  and  his  good  lady, 
as  to  insure  them  unqualified  favor.  Mr.  Fry  eame 
to  our  city  from  London  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  brought  with  him  the  highest  reputation  aa  at 
manufaeturer  of  fancy  and  toilet  goods :  such,  as 
Dressing-Cases,  Writing-Desks,  Jewel-Boxes,  Porta- 
Monnaies,  Pocket-Books,  and  kindred  articles.  He 
had  won  this  reputation  by  years  of  successful  labor 
in  England,  and  he  has  well  sustained  it  since  ha 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  His  displays  at 
the  various  Fairs  of  the  country  have  been  hoaored 
with  medals  and  diplomas,  and  he  has  now  a  perfeet 
cabinet  of  them  to  exhibit.  We  noticed  at  his  beau- 
tiful store,  not  long  since,  some  exquisite  fancy  fans 
for  ladies ;  there  were.also  exhibited  to  us  hundreds 
of  other  delicate  conceits,  midst  which,  fkir  woman 
is  eminently  at  homo.  Ladies  should  visit  Fry,  both 
strangers  and  citizens.  Ue  sells,  we  may  add,  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  When  we  last  called  on 
him  he  was-expccting  an  entirely  new  stock  of  beau- 
tiful articles  from  London,  Paris  and  Vienna,  a  son 
having  visited  England  and  the  continent  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  them.  By  the  time  these  pages 
reach  our  readers,  those  beautiful  goods  will  have 
arrived. 

0.  W.  Hexderson,  F.  E.  Baldwin, 

W.  C.  Comfort,  H.  B.  Brown. 

We  have  remittances  from  each  of  the  above 
named  parties,  but  cannot  find  their  addresses  mpan 
our  books.  They  will,  therefore,  confer  a  favor  by 
informing  us  to  what  post  office  their  magazines  are 
now  sent,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  eredit  their 
aooounts. 

We  have  received  from  L.  N.  Rosenthal,  an  ele- 
gant lithograph,  measuring  21  i  by  27 i  inohes,  repre- 
senting the  Grand  Lodge  Room  in  the  new  Masonio 
Hall  of  this  city.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  designer  and  publisher ;  and  to  the  Masonio 
Soeietj  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  through  whosa 
munificence  the  finest  Masonic  Temple  in  the  world 
has  been  erected,  it  is  particularly  valuable. 


GEEAT  PIANO  AND  MUSIC  DEPOT 


or 

LEE    &    V7ALKER, 

KTo.  188  CHESTIVIJT  STREET,  PblladelpMa, 

Oonfiitiiig  of  the  largest  aflBortment  of  Moaio  tnd  Mmieal  Merohandise,  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  United 
BtoUa.    Pianoi  ttom  the  celebrated  faotory  of  Lighte,  Newton  k  Bradbury,  from  $225  to  $500 ;  also  from 
Qfmreiteen  ft  Tmdow,  from  $225  to  $500.    Thete  iutrnmentB  are  unriTaled  in  tone,  finish,  and  dnrability, 
and  all  guarantied. 
The  following  oboiee  pieces  just  published. 

PIANO  BONaS : 


".Trees  of  the  Forest,'*  companion  to  the  cele- 
brated song  of  the  '<  Shells  of  the  Ocean,"      -  25 
What  will  yon  do,  Lotc?    By  8.  LoTcr,        •  25 
Lilly  May.    Song  and  Chorus.    By  Frey,         -  25 
Own  the  Snmmer  Sea.    By  Yerdi,         -       -  25 


Maiden  of  the  Bunny  Olime.    Beautifully  Illus- 
trated,       » 

Pop  Goes  the  Question.    Oomio,     -       -       •  25 

My  Annie,  Dear.    Wormaloff,    •       •       -       ^  25 


MISOBLLANBOUS. 


Maiden's  Dream.    Walts.    L.  Wallis, 
De  Soto  SohofUsch,         ... 


-    25 
25 


"Plrtant  Pour  la  Syrie."     French  Patriotic 

Song.    Arranged  as  a  Fantasie.    Vogler,      -    60 
FloMntine  Waltiee.    By  F.  Bargmiiller,       -       85 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  collection :  BUDS  AND  BLOSSOMS,  Sacred  Melo- 
diit,  arranged  for  the  Piano,  in  the  best  style  of  art,  by  the  celebrated  composer,  0.  Grobe.  These  pieces 
aia  having  an  immense  sale,  owing  to  their  great  popularity.  They  should  be  on  the  Piano  of  OTcry  lady 
in  the  country. 

Triumphant  Zion. 
Hark,  Ten  Thousand  Toioes  Cry. 
Sound  the  Loud  Timbrel. . 
The  Heayens  are  Telling. 
Antioch. 

Changes  of  the  Bell. 
With  Verdure  Clad. 
Vital  Spark  of  HeaTcnly  Flame. 
Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre.      , 
Prayer  from  the  Freisohuti. 
Air  ttom  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 
Airs  Arom  Moiart's  12th  Mass. 
Before  Jebovah's  Awful  Throne. 
Eye's  Lamentation. 
Wareham. 
Whitsunday. 
The  Marvelous  Work. 
Buth  and  Naomi. 
Indiana, 
Grateful  Notes. 
Saxony.  ) 

Angel  Erer  Bright  and  Fair. 
Hinton. 

I  Know  that  my  Redeemer  Liyeth. 
The  Family  Biblo— by  WUsai.^ 
Consider  the  Liliei. 
•d. 

Three  Nos.  for  $1— Postage  Free. 

Dealers,  Schools,  Seminaries,  Profeasors,  ean  alwayi  fsly  on  g«lting  their  orders  promptly  KttMidtd 
t»i    Mnsio  sent  by  maU  Fiee  of  Post«ga.    Addrtii.    ^^ 
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JTo.   1.  Charity. 

No.  28. 

2.  Evening  Song  to  the  Virgin. 

20. 

8.  Wings  of  a  Dove. 

80. 

4.  Come,  ye  DiMsonsolate. 

81. 

6.  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains. 

82. 

0.  Jerusalem,  my  Happy  Home. 

88. 

7.  Vesper  Hymn. 

84. 

8.  I  would  not  Live  Alway. 

85. 

9.  Strike  the  Cymbal. 

36. 

10.  Peace,  troubled  soul ! 

87. 

11.  Far,  fkr  o'er  HUl  and  DeU. 

88. 

12.  Fading,  sUll  Fading. 

80. 

IS.  Messenger  Bird. 

40. 

14.  Widow  of  NaiD. 

41. 

15.  Adeste  Fideles. 

42. 

10.  There's  nothing  True  but  Heaven. 

48. 

17.  Sicilian  Hymn. 

44. 

18.  Pleyel's  German  Hymn. 

45. 

10.  Pilgrim  Fathen. 

46. 

JO.  Prayer  from  Zampa. 

47. 

21.  Prayer  from  Mooes. 

48. 

22.  Prayer  ttom  Tanered. 

49. 

28.  Faith. 

60. 

24.  Hope. 

51. 

25.  Watchman,  Tell  us  of  the  Ni^t 

62. 

28.  List  to  the  Convent  Bells. 

68. 

27.  Our  Lord  is  BIsen  from  the  Dead. 
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THE  BLOCKADE  OF  THE  PALM  TREE. 

The  city  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  i»  pGOpIe<l  vitb  I  wit  at   Paiiv.     On  arririiig  at  BeiruBt,  T  was 
learii«il  men — Hcieuce  walks  tlie  streets  there,  as  |  struck  nith   the  geoeral   physiognony  of   the 
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passers-by ;  CTery  comitenanoe  resembled  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  as  at  Paris,  the  whole  walking- 
world  resembles  a  yaudeyille  at  the  Qymnase, 
Yarietes,  or  the  Palais  Royal. 

M.  Adamson,  one  of  those  innumerable  savants, 
who  keep  to  the  right  on  the  sidewalks  of  Bel- 
fast^ was  yery  rich,  though  learned ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  happy.  Every  morning  when  he  arose, 
he  addressed  to  himself  this  question,  **  Why  did 
not  the  traveler  Bruce  discover  the  peninsula  of 
Meroe  ?"  M.  Adamson  studied  the  map  of  Bruce, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  Hermopyolis, 
without  finding  there  that  peninsula,  which  the 
Teracious  Herodotus  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you. 

This  anxiety  preyed  deeply  on  the  grave  Irish- 
man. 

One  day  he  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of 
Dublin  hose,  and  embarked  for  Egypt^  crossing 
St  George's  and  the  British  Channel,  France  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  did  not  condescend  to 
observe  anything  on  his  way,  being  absorbed  by 
the  peninsula  of  Bruce. 

He  reached  the  Nile,  passed  the  Pyramids 
without  a  salutation,  which  however  produqfd  no 
sensation  on  those  stoical  monuments ;  and,  after 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  hours  at  Cairo,  pursued  his 
Journey  to  the  ruins  of  Kamao. 

He  glanced,  with  negligent  eye,  over  the  august 
Colossus  of  Memnon,  the  Crypts  of  Osimandias, 
the  Obelisks  of  Luxor,  and  all  the  marvels  of 
the  Thebaide.  Still  ascending  the  Nile,  he  saw 
Latopolis,  Elethya,  ApoUinopolis,  Ombos,  and 
Syene,  now  disfigured  by  the  barbarous  name 
of  Assouan.  The  ruins  of  these  ancient  cities 
were  not  honored  by  a  single  pause  of  admira- 
tion ;  this  was  humiliating  for  the  Egypt  of  Se- 
■ostrisl 

One  day,  the  heat  was  so  intense  at  noon,  a 
thing  very  natural  under  the  tropics,  that  the 
learned  Adamson  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed 
by  the  coolness  of  the  Nile,  and  resolved,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  scientific  life,  to  take  a  bath  in 
the  sacred  river. 

He  looked  around  him  with  minute  attention, 
and  discovered  no  living  being.  The  desert  de- 
served its  name.  There  was  not  in  sight  even  a 
statue  of  Isis,  Ibis,  Anubis,  or  Serapis.  The  Nile 
was  flowing  on  in  religious  silence,  and  bathing 
on  its  left  bank  superb  and  nameless  ruins  which 
ascend,  by  chains  of  rocks,  to  the  ancient  Ele- 
phantine. Adamson,  reassured  by  the  solitude  and 
the  absence  of  policemen,  plunged  into  the  living 
waters  of  the  Nile,  after  having  carefiilly  arranged 
his  garments  and  boots  on  the  barren  shore. 

The  savant  thanked  Nature,  the  kind  mother, 


who  had  thus  placed  so  cool  a  river  amid  sands 
so  burning ;  he  enjoyed  this  luxury  of  bathing, 
unknown  to  science,  and  suddenly  remembering 
his  first  exercises  as  a  swimmer  on  the  beach  of 
Kingstown,  left  the  shore  and  swam  into  deep 
water. 

As  he  was  playing  among  the  waves  like  a 
fresh-water  Triton,  he  heard  a  menacing  breath, 
and  saw  at  a  littie  distance,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  a  green  mouth,  adorned  with  leonine 
teeth,  and  two  flaming  eyes. 

The  savant  immediately  recollected,  but  too 
late,  a  fable,  which  commences  thus — **  The  dogs 
of  Egypt  always  drink  as  they  run  beside  the 
Nile,  for  fear  of  the  crocodiles." 

'*  Oh,  wisdom  of  the  dogs  1*'  exclaimed  he,  at 
he  made,  with  his  hands  and  feet,  the  greatest 
efforts  to  attain  a  little  sandy  island,  the  terror 
of  boats,  the  salvation  of  swimmers. 

This  was,  in  fact,  a  crocodile  of  the  largest 
species ;  a  colossal  and  amphibious  lizard,  more 
ferocious  than  the  tiger  of  Bengal,  or  the  lion  of 
Mount  Atlas.  It  swam  after  the  savant,  who, 
though  meagre  because  of  study,  yet  presented 
an  inviting  morsel  to  the  appetite  of  a  fasting 
crocodile. 

Adamson  fortunately  reached  the  littie  island, 
with  the  crocodile  at  his  heels ;  he  even  thought 
he  felt  a  warm  breath  on  his  fset,  a  temperature 
frightful  amid  a  cold  bath.  This  breath  quick- 
ened his  speed.  He  touched  the  land ;  but,  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  give  himself  up  to 
his  joy,  he  remembered  that  the  crocodile  is  am- 
phibious; and  perceiving  a  f^gile  palm  tree 
isolated  on  a  rock,  he  clasped  the  stem  and 
climbed  to  the  summit,  with  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel. 

He  stationed  himself  as  seonrely  as  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  tree  where  the  branches  and 
leaves  spread  out,  ascending,  descending,  eross- 
ing  each  other,  according  to  the  caprices  of  their 
independent  vegetation,  and  having  assured  a 
solid  basis  for  his  feet,  looked  at  the  Mile. 

His  eyes  closed  with  terror  for  a  moment — the 
crocodile  emerged  from  the  water,  shaking  Ids 
shell  of  shining  scales,  and  marched,  like  a  fish 
transformed  into  a  quadruped,  toward  the  root 
of  the  palm  tree. 

The  savant  immediately  sought  in  his  memory 
all  that  had  been  written  of  crocodiles,  by  PUi^ 
and  Soavers,  and  thought  it  had  been  mentioned 
by  these  naturalists  that  these  animals  dimb 
palm  trees. 

Suddenly  he  experienced  a  new  shudder  of 
terror,  as  he  remembered  an  article  which  he 
had  inserted  in  the  BelCstt  Review,  and  in  which 
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ha  hkd  himMlf  dsolsrsd  Uiat  orocodilea  climb  tiMS 
like  cbU.  Ha  would  ^idlj  hara  thrown  tiiii 
article  into  the  fire,  but  it  wu  too  Ute,  aU  Bel- 
fiaat  had  read  it,  It  had  been  translated  into 
Atabio,  and  no  Oriental  author  had  7et  reftited 
it,  not  (Ten  at  Crocodilopolii.  The  fcrodons 
amphibian  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
maaifested  a  lirely  Jojr  on  diicnveriiig  the  awim- 
tn«r  through  the  opening)  among  the  leaTcs ;  he 
made  a  few  tonre  and  detonrs,  looked  again,  then 
■topped,  as  if  to  caniert  the  liege  into  a  blockade, 
in  the  absolute  ImpoBsibilit;  of  taking  the  place 
bj  aatanlt 

Hera  let  ni  nnder  homage  to  tme  acienoe. 
AdamaoD,  notwithstanding  the  preSccnpation 
of  the  moment,  eiperienced  a  lireljr  tit  of  joit 
aorrow;  he  recogniied  that  hia  article  had  con- 
tained an  error  in  Natural  Hiatory,  hnt  he  re- 
•olred  not  to  correct  it,  eren  shoiild  he  escape  b; 
a  miracle  this  peril.  The  article  had  been  writ- 
ten with  conTiction;  it  demonstrated  that  erooo- 
diles  climb  palm  trees ;  a  fact  adopted  by  science. 
It  wai  impossible  to  retract  this,  e* en  in  escaping 
f^om  a  crocodile,  which  bad  been  unable  to  scale 
a  palm  tree  of  the  Nile.  A  saTUit  moit  he  im- 
moTable  in  his  conTictions. 

The  position  of  the  crocodile  aasnmed  an 
alarmiDg  cbaraoter.  The  blockade  existed  in  all 
its  slrategetical  CTidence.     Science  tbns  acquired 
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a  new  fkot — crocodtlei  do  not  climb,  they  block- 
ade. A  snttJect  for  a  new  article,  which,  witbont 
contradioting  the  farmer,  wonld  giTS  •  nnr 
stratagem  in  proof  of  the  intelligence  ol  theas 

animalB. 

Extended  at  his  Immeasurable  length,  Iha 
crocodile  bnT«d  the  snn  like  a  lisard,  and  mani- 
fested no  impatitince ;  he  awaited  the  descent  of 
thesarant,  andthe  wriggling  of  his  tail  annaaneed 
his  joj  at  tha  thought  of  this  laeritable  feast 

On  his  side,  the  aaiant  stadied  the  habitt  of 
tbe  monster,  and  began  to  tremble  like  a  victim 
snapended  to  the  lips  of  a  lion. 

The  honra  of  blockades  are  two  hnndred  and 
forty  minutes  long,  bat  they  pass  away  as  well 
as  other  hours ;  swift  time  often  walks  with 
cmtcboe,  bnt  it  always  walks  and  nerer  stops. 
The  son  aet  as  it  did  the  erenlng  before ;  night 
fell,  after  a  very  brief  twilight,  and  its  last  ray 
showed  to  tha  last  glance  of  the  blockaded  sarant, 
the  crocodile,  in  its  boriiontal  and  hopeless  im- 
mobility. 

Aa  he  soaght  among  his  reminiacences  to  find 
a  similitude,  a  consolation,  or  a  hope,  Adamson 
remembered  his  oonntrymaD,  Robinson  Crasoa, 
•  na^To  of  York,  who  passed  a  night  on  a  tree^ 
after  his  shipwreak,  as  a  precautionary  measura. 
The  tree  of  this  itluBtriona  solitary  was  probably 
a  palm  tree ;  the  domicile  wai  tberefbre  possible, 
though  hard.  Rabintan  himself  acknow- 
ledges  that  he  slept  Besides,  we  often 
find,  in  Bngliah  inns,  beds  as  hard  as  tlie 
summit  of  a  palm  tree ;  talntary  refieo- 
tions  which  softened  the  paina  of  the  un- 
fortunate aavant  of  Belfast 

Adanuon  slept  little  dating  this  long 
night;  he  had  sereral  short  but  moring 
dreams ;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  seated 
before  the  academicians  of  Belfast,  raad- 
iog  to  them  an  article  to  demonstrate  that 
the  crocodile  is  like  the  sphynx,  a  Atbulous 
animal.  At  the  end  of  this  dream,  he 
thonght  he  felt  on  his  face  a  shower  of 
crocodile  tears;  he  aaddeDlj  awoke,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  from  the  top  of  tha 
palni  tree  apon  tha  tail  of  his  sleeping 
guardian. 

Tliii  rendered  him  more  eircnmspeot; 
be  did  Tiolanoe  to  slnmtier,  and  held  his 
eyelids  open  with  hie  fingers  to  prerent 
tham  from  elo«ng.    What  will  not  one  do 


aUfaT 


withd. 


At  lunriae,  Adamson  saw  w 
that  nothing  was  changed  in  the  state  of 
the  blockade.  Only  the  crocodile  no 
longw  occnpiad  the  same  ground  as  the 
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eTening  before ;  dming  the  night  the  hungry  mon- 
ster had  spread  successful  snares  for  the  inno- 
cent  fishes  descending  from  ths  white  Nile,  and 
had  ref^reshed  himself  with  a  midnight  meal. 
The  shore  of  the  little  island  was  ooTered  with 
bones,  and  this  was  a  Tery  sad  spectacle  for  the 
laTant,  "for/'  said  he,  **\f  this  monster  thus 
finds  means  to  satiate  himself  every  night,  the 
blockade  will  never  end,  and  I  shall  fall,  from 
inanition,  into  the  mouth  of  this  voracious 
enemy." 

This  reasoning  was  not  wanting  in  correctness, 
and  provoked  an  insurrection  of  the  hairs  on  the 
head  of  the  savant. 

The  stomach,  a  machine  independent  of  the 
mind,  and  which  has  inexorable  exigencies,  de- 
manded two  repasts  for  the  poor  Adamson,  the 
morning  and  evening  one.  The  murmurs  of 
hunger  reached  the  ears  of  Adamson,  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  appease  it. 

Two  savants,  at  finding  themselves  in  such 
circumstances,  would  have  had  various  remini- 
toences  of  the  histories  of  sieges  or  famines ;  the 
strongest  might  have  devoured  the  weakest,  to 
preserve  a  brother  to  science.  But  Adamson 
was  alone,  and  saw  with  just  terror,  famine  com- 
bining with  the  blockade,  like  that  at  Genoa, 
under  Massena. 

Among  other  things  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
this  savant  did  not  know  that  palm  trees  produce 
fruit,  called  dates,  delicious,  exquisite  fruit,  on 
which  the  Arabs  have  lived  very  well  since  the 
days  of  Adam,  the  first  colonist  of  Arabia.  Now 
a  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  gliding  among  the  mas- 
sive leaves,  revealed  to  the  hungry  glance  of  the 
lavant  large  clusters  of  dates. 

At  Belfast,  Adamson  breakfasted  on  a  slice  of 
beef  and  two  slices  of  York  ham,  seasoned  with 
porter ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  lay  aside  these 
pleasant  gastronomic  habits  and  content  himself 
with  providential  vegetables,  the  manna  of  the 
desert 

A  strange  thought  assailed  him  after  break- 
fast ;  he  recalled  a  commentary  on  the  Egyptian 
book  of  Stthotf  in  which  another  savant  has 
proved  that  crocodiles  are  the  natural  avengers 
of  all  the  outrages  committed  in  Egypt  by  the 
barbarians.  That  appears  reasonable,  thought 
he ;  for,  if  the  crocodiles  do  not  serve  to  avenge 
outrages,  of  what  use  are  these  horrible  animals  ? 
His  conscience  reproached  him  for  all  the  irre- 
verences of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  crossing 
Egypt  without  saluting  the  pyramidal  shades  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  colosses  of  the  divine  Osi- 
mandias.  There  remained  to  him  the  resource 
of  great  criminals  at  the  point  of  death ;  he  re- 


pented and  made  a  vow,  if  he  escaped  the  aveng- 
ing crocodile,  to  kiss  the  toe-nails  of  the  Status 
of  Memnon,  which  sings  a  cavaUna  at  sunrise. 

A  vow  made  gives  some  tranquillity  to  the 
mind.  He  looked  at  the  monster  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  vow  had  produced  any  efifect 
upon  his  scales.  The  monster  was  still  on  the 
watch,  and  seemed  not  to  have  heard  it 

A  burning  thirst  devoured  the  breast  of  the 
savant,  another  misfortune  of  the  blockade. 
Dates  make  one  thirsty.  How  should  he  drink? 
The  unfortunate  Tantalus  saw  beneath  his  feet  a 
large  river,  and  was  dying  of  thirst  The  Nile 
murmured  ironically ;  it  contented  itself  with  re- 
freshing the  air,  and  did  not  give  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  parched  lip  of  the  unfortunate  blockaded. 
On  comparing  himself  with  his  countryman,  Bo- 
binson  Crusoe,  he  concluded  that  all  the  advan- 
tage of  position  was  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In 
fact,  Bobinson  passed  a  night  on  a  tree,  but  he 
descended  the  next  day ;  he  killed  parrots,  and 
made  of  them  fricassees ;  he  drank  fresh  water 
and  rum;  he  walked  under  an  umbrella;  he 
built  a  shelter :  he  encountered  no  crocodile,  and 
discovered  a  Friday.  '*  Happy  Bobinson  1"  said 
the  savant,  in  a  low  voice;  ** happy  islander  1 
at  once  king  and  subject;  and  this  ingrate  dared 
to  complain!  I  should  like  to  see  him  in  my 
place  on  this  palm  tree  1" 

One  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  com- 
plaints of  Bobinson  are  insults  to  Providence. 
But  is  Adamson  more  reasonable  when  he  ac- 
cuses his  countryman?  Alasl  no.  This  man, 
perched  on  a  palm  tree,  did  not  know  that  on 
this  very  day,  at  this  very  hour,  the  unfortunate 
French  savant,  Adolphe  Petit,  was  devoured  by 
a  crocodile,  before  the  ruins  of  Ombosl  Men 
should  indeed  cease  to  complain  of  their  fate. 

At  this  moment  light  vapors  covered  the  sun, 
and  Adamson  experienced  an  emotion  of  joy ;  he 
relied  upon  a  good  rain,  and  had  already  pre- 
pared the  hollows  of  his  hands  to  have  an  hydrau- 
lic orgie  with  the  dew  of  heaven  His  joy  was 
brief.  He  remembered  this  disheartening  in- 
scription :  Limite  delU  pioggie — UmiU  of  rami 
which  the  courageous  Italian  traveler,  Bossignol, 
the  friend  of  Belxoni,  has  engraven  on  his  map 
of  the  Nile.  The  palm  tree  of  Adamson  was 
fatally  placed  in  the  latitude  which  leadens  the 
sky  and  never  moistens  it 

To  quench  his  thirst  in  imaginatioii,  he  recited 
a  passage  from  thcf  Jerusalem,  where  Taaso  de- 
scribes the  crusaders  drinking  by  oasqaesAill  a 
miraculous  rain,  after  the  long  rigors  of  a  sky 
of  brass.  These  verses  made  his  mouth  water, 
though  pronounced  in  English-Italian. 
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The  crocodile  seemed  to  divine  the  Bafferings 
of  the  Tantalus  of  Belfast;  he  swallowed  deep 
draaghts  of  the  Nile,  casting  obliqne  and  slj 
looks  at  the  palm  tree.  The  jests  of  monsters 
are  intolerable.  Adamson  was  revolted  by  them, 
which  imparted  new  irritation  to  his  thirst 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  Nile,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  ttferme^  and  of  uttering  a  etj  of 
distress  to  the  navigators ;  bnt  this  hope  is  illa- 
sorj  in  these  dangerous  parts,  situated,  as  Bmee 
says,  <U>ove  the  rtgndt.  Solitude  preserved  its 
death-like  silence ;  only  blackish  ruins  could  be 
perceived,  on  which  were  perching  some  ibises, 
immovable  as  admiration  points. 

The  thoughts  of  the  savant  involuntarily  re- 
turned to  Robinson  Crusoe.  *<This  islander," 
said  he,  "  was  very  wrong  to  murmur  at  a  mis- 
fortune which  appears  to  me  so  fortunate ;  but 
my  countryman  had  the  best  of  it  He  was  bom 
an  inventor.  He  made  for  himself  bread,  an 
umbrella,  a  costume,  and  even  a  pipe.  Priva- 
tion rendered  him  ingenious.  Upon  this  palm 
tree,  Robinson  would  have  found  water.  Let  us 
see,  how  would  he  have  obtained  it!" 

He  reflected  a  long  time  to  invent  something 
after  the  fashion  of  Robinson,  and  the  interior 
fire  of  thought  parched  his  tongue  still  more; 
while  the  Nile  flowed  on  before  him  with  its 
sweet  and  majestic  wave. 

Oh,  necessity,  mother  of  invention !  thou  wilt 
never  abandon  the  disciples  of  Robinson  1 

The  savant  clapped  his  hands,  as  if  applauding 
himself;  he  had  discovered  a  hydraulic  process. 
What  a  trifle  may  give  joy  to  poor  humanity  1 
Here  is  a  man  perched  on  a  palm  tree,  devoted 
to  the  mouth  of  a  crocodile,  and  who  finds  the 
seciet  of  rejoicing,  because  he  has  invented  an 
equivocal  method  of  giving  to  his  lips  a  few 
drops  of  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Nile  I 

Adamson,  proud  to  rival  his  countryman,  im- 
mediately set  himself  about  the  work;  he  tore 
oiF  several  very  long  branches,  and  tied  them  to- 
gether by  means  of  filaments  detached  from  the 
stem,  and  rolled  between  his  teeth  and  lips. 
This  done,  he  awaited  the  moment  when  the 
crocodile  was  taking  a  little  walk,  and  gently 
dropped  his  suction  pump  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  it  drank  much  water  with  its  spongy 
leaves,  floating  at  the  extremity.  This  vegetable 
rope  was  afterward  withdrawn  with  much  cau- 
tion, and  two  calcined  lips,  precipitating  them- 
selves on  the  last  leaves,  imbibed  ft^sh  water. 
Never  did  gourmand  at  Parisian  feast  taste  more 
voluptuously  a  cup  filled  by  the  scarlet  Naiad 
which  flows  before  Bordeaux.  Our  savant  laugh- 
ed with  happiness  like  a  tchool-boy;  and,  having 


nothing  better  to  do,  renewed  the  experiment 
and  gave  himself  up  without  measure  to  all  the 
excesses  of  intemperance,  to  pay  his  lungs  for 
long  arrears  of  thirst  Tantalus  had  not  invented 
this. 

Adamson  laughed  especially  at  the  idea  of 
mystifying  his  crocodile,  who  richly  deserved 
such  a  trick. 

Reassured  on  the  two  principal  wants  of  life, 
Adamson  remembered  that  he  had  been  chilly 
during  the  damp  hours  of  the  last  night ;  the  en- 
tire absence  of  costume,  however  favorable  dur- 
ing the  tropical  heats  of  the  day,  was  not  so  at 
midnight  This  said  or  thought,  Adamson  ga- 
thered in  his  airial  alcove  a  quantity  of  enormous 
leaves,  and  seating  himself  cross-legged,  like  a 
tailor,  fashioned  a  vegetable  coat,  which,  without 
being  of  the  latest  fashion,  had  a  primitive  cha- 
racter picturesque  enough.  Two  leaves  sufficed 
for  a  night-cap,  which  was  not  wanting  in  a  cer- 
tidn  elegance,  and  was  fur  preferable  to  our  hats. 

The  author  of  all  these  ingenious  inventions 
manifested  his  satisfaction  by  clasping  himself  in 
his  arms;  he  was  lodged,  clothed,  fed,  and  Ids 
thirst  quenched  at  the  expense  of  nature.  All 
happiness  is  relative.  Adamson  esteemed  him- 
self very  happy,  and,  as  regards  expedients, 
looked  at  Robinson  Crusoe  disdainftilly  from  the 
top  of  his  palm  tree. 

As  he  was  indolentiy  reflecting  on  his  good 
fortune,  he  perceived  the  crocodile  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  the  monster  appeared  to  be  agitated 
by  an  evil  thought  The  eavant  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

The  crocodile  had  reflected  on  his  side.  Un- 
able to  take  the  palm  tree  either  by  assaulter  by 
blockade,  he  had  recourse  to  sapping  and  mining. 
The  enormous  teeth  of  the  monster  set  them- 
selves to  the  work,  and  gnawed  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  with  ferocious  eagerness.  The  crocodile 
seemed  to  be  thinking  thus :  **  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this!"  and  Adamson  heard,  shuddering,  the 
cracking  of  a  monstrous  jaw  upon  the  base  of  his 
dwelling. 

The  disposition  of  the  molar  and  incisor  teeth 
is  such,  with  crocodiles,  that  they  cannot  injure 
the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree ;  these  monsters  gnaw 
only  at  the  side;  they  graie  the  surface,  but  can- 
not dig.  Wise  nature  has  thus  made  palm  trees 
a  shelter  for  unfortunates  pursued  by  crocodiles. 
The  savant  was  also  ignorant  of  this  organic 
peculiarity,  and  the  maxillary  powerlessness  of 
the  scaly  sapper.  Pliny  and  Saavers  mention 
this  reassuring  fact;  but  these  two  naturalists 
could  not  at  this  moment  be  consulted  on  the 
chapter  of  crocodiles.    Adamson  oast  his  ^ye 
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npon  the  operatioDt  baoMth;  bat  plaocd 
too  high  to  appreciate  the  danger,  he  tftf 
peeted  to  lee  the  tree  till  at  trtrj  a<f 
ment,  and  kii  hair  stood  np  nnder  Mb 
tDrtian  of  leans,  at  the  idtt,  ot  bting 
Unnebed  into  the  month  of  the  tnomtw, 
■nd  bnried  without  an  epitaph. 

The  oTDcodile  labored  thus  M*ert,1  honra 
at  the  sapping,  and  a  certain  diaeonrage- 
■ant  was  manirasted  in  hia  jaw ;  he  then 
hftd  reoouraa  to  uiotbsr  aipedient,  that 
of  beating  down  the  pain  tree  with  hia 
tail  of  branie.  The  tree  stood  Enn,  but 
ita  motionB  wcr«  not  ver;  eoD«oling  to  the 
MTsnt;  it  qniTored  as  from  an  eaMh- 
qnake,  and  ita  leaf;  roof  waa  agitated 
with  cooTuUiTe  tremora.  At  interrals,  • 
tnuiab  of  dittea  detached  itself  bom  a 
teuioh  and  fell  upon  tiie  aoalea  of  the 
erooodile,  and  the  nonater  redoubled  bia 
ftllj,  like  a  besieger  who  rooeiTea  a  pro- 
jMtile  launched  from  the  ramparts.  This 
fhll  of  dates  also  afforded  Adamson  an- 
other subject  of  terror:  what  would  be- 
eon>e  of  him  if  all  his  store  of  edibles 
■hoold  thai  diminish  bj  degraes. 

So  man  OTor  experienced  such  anguish 
io  our  Bsiant,  after  baring  conTincod  himself 
that  life  was  not  worth  defending  at  such  a  price, 
resolred  to  preaipitata  himself  trom  the  top  of 
his  roof,  to  find  nsposa  in  death.  Fall  of  this 
desperate  idea,  be  stood  upon  the  snmmit  of  tlic 
tmnk,  pat  nsids  Ihe  branches  which  might  hare 
Impeded  hia  fall,  and  adraucing  one  foot — did  not 
jump.  An  boDorable  thought  restrained  him; 
Adamson  had  no  familj,  no  wil^,  children  or 
nephews ;  be  ought,  therefore,  caretuU;  to  pre- 
■erre  bimBelf  on  the  earth,  as  the  sole  tepresen- 
tatire  of  the  Adamsona.  Man  is  always  inge- 
nious when  driTing  a  bargain  with  despair.  If  he 
baa  a  family,  he  wishes  to  live  for  them ;  if  he  is 
bolated  on  the  earth,  he  wishes  to  live  to  be  of 
Mrrice  to  himself,  and  not  to  die  entirelj.  A'or 
ODwut  moriar,  sajs  the  Latin  poet. 

Adamson  was  Ter;  grateful,  after  haTing  taken 
this  heroic  resolution  1  he  oTen  thought  himself 
cowardly  for  having  for  an  instant  entertained 
the  thought  of  aerring  as  food  for  the  roracions 
^petite  of  an  amphibioos  animal ;  this  dutj 
tUfllled,  ho  sat  down  aguD  on  hia  vegclabia  (trm- 
eltair,  and  look  the  most  minute  precautions  to 
aava  himself  from  falling. 

Ah!  who  shaU  ever  fathom  the  human  heart, 
and  especiall;  the  heart  of  sarantsT  Can  it  be 
believed !  our  solitor;  of  the  palm  tree  recoTOred 
from  his  first  terror,  found  a  singular  amusement 


in  the  apeetacle  of  this  erooodile  sttAcUng  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  atronglj  rooted  to  the  rock  of  a 
reef.  The  undulations,  so  alarming  at  first,  gava 
him  the  pleasure  of  a  swing ;  he  stniled  with  a 
paternal  air  at  the  unavailing  afforts  of  the  mon- 
ster,  and  addressed  to  him   epithets    of  eon- 

Tbe  strong  aceeni  which  accompanied  thea* 
nsulta  irritated  tha  monater,  who  replied  by  ft 
clashing  of  scales,  haratooioos  enough  to  the  aar 
of  the  Belfast  savanL 

Decidedly  the  palm  tree  mt  immoraUe, 
Adamsou  triumphed.  Be  recalled  the  chapter  of 
Seneca  on  the  manner  of  building  the  edifice  of 
one's  happiness  in  every  utuation  of  life,  and 
resolved  to  build  his  ovm. 

He  anticipated  a  happy  future.  What  would 
be  wanting  T  be  would  have  a  fine  climate,  a  tn- 
gul  but  health;  notuishment,  a  charming  stdi- 
tude,  water  in  profusion ;  he  even  hoped  lome 
day  to  arrest  some  pigeons  from  Ethiopia  on 
their  paegaga,  and  roaat  them  in  the  ami.  A* 
for  his  pleasures,  he  would  have  at  his  feet  a 
marreloos  river,  mysterious  rains,  an  mmn.my 
crocodile,  everything  aeGeasary  to  pass  away  tht 
hours  agreeably.  Besides,  be  tnigfat,  at  his  M- 
sore,  prepare  soma  Dunnsoripta  on  tha  anoient 
geography  of  the  countries  which  unrolled  befbn 
him  to  the  Emerald  m 
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of  AjtLSj  immense  solitudes  where  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Apollo, 
between  Berenice  and  Nechesia. 

Reft-eshed  bj  these  novel  ideas,  he  thought 
seriouslj  of  arranging  his  dwelling  in  a  more 
comfortable  manner.  He  diyided  it  into  three 
distinct  rooms,  separated  by  partitions  of  leaves; 
he  passed  thus  Arom  one  room  to  another,  to  take 
a  healthful  exercise  and  taste  the  pleasures  of 
proprietorship.  His  study  contained  seyeral 
reams  of  palm  leaves  on  which  he  might  write, 
as  on  vellum,  with  the  aid  of  a  stylet  of  bark. 
His  dining-room  abounded  in  fresh  or  dried 
dates,  which  rained  into  his  mouth.  The  suction 
pump,  brought  to  perfection,  had  also  its  special 
comer.  He  regretted  but  one  thing ;  a  pair  of 
gloves.     Happiness  is  never  complete. 

Day  succeeded  day,  pure  and  serene ;  at  each 
dawn,  Adamson  listened  and  heard  the  cavatina 
of  the  Colossus  of  Memnon:  he  had,  therefore, 
every  morning  an  opera.  Afterwards,  he  amused 
himself  in  looking  at  the  crocodile,  and,  when  he 
was  pleased  with  it,  threw  it  some  decayed 
dates,  which  the  monster  swallowed  voraciously, 
making  the  grave  Adamson  laugh.  Between  his 
two  repasts,  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  and 
meditation ;  he  opened  the  library  of  his  memory, 
and  reading  Herodotus,  visited  with  him  the 
labyrinth  or  the  shores  of  Lake  Moeris,  or 
Arsinoe,  the  province  of  roses.  Another  time, 
he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Adrian  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  to  his  villa  of  Antinous.  When  a 
profound  thought  illumined  his  brain,  he  en- 
graved it  on  papyrus,  and  took  an  extreme  plea- 
sure in  reading  it  twenty  times.  In  his  little 
walks,  on  a  horizontal  branch,  he  loved  to  con- 
template the  distant  valley  of  Cambyses,  and 
give  a  tear  to  those  wise  and  unfortunate  Egyp- 
tians, so  cruelly  ravaged  by  the  imbecile  and 
cruel  Persians.  Before  sleeping,  he  studied 
astronomy  beneath  those  splendid  constellations, 
so  dear  to  the  Chaldeans  and  the  sculptors  of  the 
Zodiac  of  Tentyris.  No  envious  neighbor  watched 
his  conduct  or  defisimed  his  acts ;  no  newspaper 
occupied  itself  with  him :  no  policeman  stopped 
him  with  his  wand ;  he  was  tree  as  the  air  of  his 
room,  and  laughed  bitterly  at  all  the  sarcasms 
which  the  misanthrope  Alceste  utters  against 
mankind. 

"Why  did  not  Alceste,"  said  he,  "take  refuge 
on  a  pillar  or  a  palm  tree,  like  Simeon  or  like 
myself  T  he  would  have  been  spared  many  anxie- 
ties and  cares." 

Let  us  leave,  for  an  instant,  our  happy  ancho- 
rite on  his  palm  tree,  and  descend  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  where  a  new  incident  in  tl^s 


history  is  about  to  be  revealed  by  the  misfortune 
of  Adamson. 

M.  DarHngle,  a  learned  English  botanist,  was 
seeking  yellow  lotuses  on  the  desert  shores  of 
the  Nile.  Herodotus  saw  yellow  lotuses,  but 
Herodotus  had  the  pririlege  of  seeing  things 
absent;  and,  among  others,  two  pyramids,  six 
hundred  feet  in  height,  in  the  middle  of  Lake 
Moeris.  He  might  then  indeed  have  seen  yellow 
lotuses.  It  is  true  that,  since  his  epoch,  they 
have  disappeared ;  which  compels  conscientious 
botanists  to  look  for  them. 

M.  Darlingle  was,  therefore,  traversing  the 
Lybian  chain,  searching  in  all  the  crerices  sus- 
pected to  conceal  a  lotus. 

Two  Arabs,  armed  with  carbines,  accompanied 
the  savant. 

There  are  things  which  startle  the  imagination 
when  one  encounters  them  in  the  desert.  The 
traveler  Cailland  relates  that  he  was  seized  with 
terror,  on  discovering  the  forty  pyramids  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Meroe.  Cailland  was  in  the  wrong 
to  be  astonished  on  this  occasion.  One  might 
justly  be  seized  with  terror,  if,  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  he  should  suddenly  find  a 
pretty  isolated  shop  with  this  sign:  "Reading 
Room."  Now,  Darlingle  was  in  the  right  when 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile. 

He  had  just  seen  two  boots,  the  one  proudly 
standing,  the  other  gently  reclining,  as  if  fatigued 
by  a  long  repose. 

Nothing  is  so  stupid  as  a  pair  of  boots,  await- 
ing the  wearer  in  the  passage  of  a  hotel ;  but 
the  sentiment  they  may  inspire,  on  the  desert 
shore  of  the  Nile,  is  inexpressible.  We  utter  a 
cry  and  recoil  with  horror.  The  two  serpents 
of  Mercury  would  awaken  less  terror. 

We  must  also  say  that  the  garments,  left  by 
Adamson  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  had  disap- 
peared, either  carried  away  by  the  current  of 
the  river,  or  swallowed,  en  passantf  by  some  om- 
nivorous crocodile.  The  boots  alone  remained 
standing,  and  a  little  apart,  on  a  pedestal  of 
rocks. 

Ton  will  comprehend  now,  the  legitimate  ter 
ror  of  the  English  botanist. 

He  thought,  at  first,  that  these  two  forms  were 
a  freak  of  nature,  and  a  double  asperity  of  the 
Libyan  rock;  but,  on  approaching,  he  recognized 
the  authenticity  of  the  leather,  and  recoiled  with 
fear,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  spectre  who  had 
left  nothing  to  be  seen  but  his  boots. 

The  two  faithful  Arabs,  natives  of  Ombos,  had 
never  seen  boots  in  their  lives ;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  terror  of  the  botanist,  and  bravely 
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which  fell  pierced  wilh  foar  balk. 
Ibu  (lecation  ooald  not  nwMnra 
tbe  mind  of  Dkrliugle;  neverthcileM 
be  Bpprecinted  the  good  will  of  Uie 
Araba,  aad  thanked  theni  hy  an  ex- 
preuira  geatnre. 

The  botaaiit  returned  to  the  con- 
tomplBUon  of  the  tvo  btmts,  aad,  in 
their  new  paaition,  thOT  appeaMd 
•till  more  tiraoge,  in  the  midst  of 

On  Che  fmnmit  of  fail  palm  tree 
Adamnon  heard  the  fir  ng  of  the 
Arabs,  and  itarted ;  tl  e  eaund  of 
fin-arms  alvaja  annonnoes  among 
■BTages,  the  presence  of  a  ciTiliied 

He  left  his  aleeping-room  entered 
the  lestibaie,  put  aside  some  le»TM 
which  veiled  the  direction  of  the 
wst,  and  saw  three  men  slandlng  on 
OiB  bank  of  Che  Nile. 

Hii  first  thnnght  waa  a  short 
BaledicCioa,  ottered  against  the  im 
portnnate  persons  irho  came  to  dis- 
turb him  in  his  solitnde  and  hia 
neditation;  but  adcrwardi  human 
weakneca  prcTsiled.  he  resoWed  to 
Bake  signals  of  distress  to  thew 
three  hnman  beings. 

He  cut  off  a  long  branch  of  the  palm  tret^ 
■tripped  it  of  its  leaTes  to  the  extremi^,  ezoln- 
^Telj,  and  waved  it  beneath  the  trve,  like  a 
Chinese  inslnnneDt,  while  with  tbe  olher  hand 
ha  threw  into  the  Nile  banches  of  dates,  the  only 
prq}eetiles  he  had  at  hia  disposal. 

The  botanist,  enTironed  b;  that  silence  known 
to  aeronaattonl;,  turned  at  the  light  noiae  of  the 
■tream,  rippled  bj  a  shower  of  dat«,  and,  this 
time,  experieoced  a  enrprise  greater  than  the 
4nit  The  apparition  of  tlie  boots  waa  forgot- 
tou:  he  taw  a  palm  tree  waring  an  eDormous 
ftather,  in  the  absence  of  an;  breeie.  and  this 
discovery,  after  the  first  moment  of  larpriae, 
Musad  him  infinite  joj.  He  woald  hare  given 
all  the  yellow  lotuses  for  this  phenomenal  palm 

Opening  hia  note-book,  Dariin^e  hastened  to 
ragiater  this  discovery  and  wrote  thus : 

Wi  find  in  Upper  Egypt  a  iptciew  0/  paim  trtt 
tsAicA  Aai  lUpr^tniu  o/lMi  atou,  milh  tkit  dif- 
firtntt,  thai  tA<  aloa,  after  having  jaunciof  iff 
lltm  to  a  ditlanct  of  Itetnti/ fett  oAcrf  the  ground, 
rtmain*  immovable,  tekila  tit  palM-lru  of  Upptr 
SgHpl  agitata  verticaUf)  Ht  tipptr  Htm,  tntk  tar- 


priting  rrgvlarily  ef  matiOTi.  We  have  giaat  (0 
thii  tree  Uu  nami  of  At  Darlii^U  patn. 

This  writteo,  the  botanist  drew  the  palm-tree 
and  showed  it  to  the  Arabs,  having,  for  the  nio- 
ment,  no  other  poblle.  These  children  of  the 
dssert,  with  th^  lyni  eyes,  had  Just  discovend 
a  hnman  form  among  the  denes  foliage  of  the 
island  palm,  and  Ihdr  gestures  pointed  it  oat  to 
the  botanist,  who,  absorbed  by  the  good  fortune 
of  his  discovery,  and  the  beaut;  of  his  dengn, 
did  not  comprehend  the  signa  of  the  Arabs,  and 
thought  only  of  the  sensation  which  wonld  be  pro- 
duced in  the  leaned  world  by  the  Dwlingle  palm. 

The  two  Arabs  still  persisted;  so  Darlin^e, 
DotwithBtanding  his  deure  to  be  oooupied  only 
with  himself,  was  at  last  foroed  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  their  indicating  fingars.  The  panto- 
mime of  the  Arabs  was  as  intelligible  M  speeoL 
"  Look,"  said  they,  "look  at  that  little  island; 
you  will  see  a  human  creature  on  the  palm  tiM, 
ho  is  in  peril,  he  makes  aignals,  and  we  most 
succor  hiTn  immediately." 

Darlingle  took  hia  Uttla  spy-glass,  shruggtag 
his  ahoulden  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  makMk 
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palm  tree.  A  third  surprise  in  the  same  hour, 
the  last  absorbing  all  the  others.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly seen  a  fkce,  and  eren  an  English  face, 
appear  between  two  leaves,  and  a  hand  which 
shook  a  branch  stripped  and  sormounted  by  a 
toft.  He  laid  aside  his  glass  with  sadness,  read 
his  article  again,  looked  at  his  design,  and  after 
having  reflected,  like  Bmtus,  to  know  whether 
he  should  destroy  his  two  children  or  suffer  them 
to  live-— decided  upon  the  latter.  **  No  matter," 
said  he,  "what  is  written  is  written ;  I  will  not 
retract  a  word  of  it  Besides,  since  the  aloes 
exist,  the  Darlingle  palm  might  hare  existed,  if 
Nature  had  recognised  its  utility ;  I  recognise  its 
utility  and  will  maintain  it" 

This  resolution  taken,  the  three  men  held  a 
council;  the  matter  in  question  was  to  find  a 
barque  and  succor  this  traveler  in  distress ;  one 
of  the  Arabs  offered  a  suggestion,  which  was 
adopted.  They  started  for  Assouan,  distant 
several  miles  in  the  desert;  and,  after  two  burn- 
ing hours  and  a  rapid  race  through  the  sand- 
heaps,  they  reached  this  village,  which  was  a 
city  in  the  times  of  Herodotus.  M.  Darlingle 
showed  the  first  fisherman  a  piece  of  gold  and  a 
barque — a  pantomime  always  comprehended. 
They  launched  the  barque;  and  the  botanist, 
pointing  out  the  direction  to  the  mariner,  said 
proudly  as  if  he  could  have  comprehended  him : 

**  The  island  of  the  Darlingle  palm !" 

The  indicating  finger  would  have  sufficed.  They 
descended  the  Nile. 

The  island  of  the  Darlingle  palm  was  soon  sig- 
nalled on  the  horizon,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
approached,  the  lynx-eyed  Arabs  manifested 
some  uneasiness,  and  exchanged  signs  of  intelli- 
gence. After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  doubt  was 
no  longer  permitted;  they  had  really  seen  an 
enormous  crocodile,  moving  around  the  palm  tree. 

They  imparted  their  discovery  to  the  botanist, 
to  whom  this  was  the  fourth  surprise,  but  who, 
unwilling  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  England 
in  the  eyes  of  Arabia  Deserta,  dissimulated  his 
fear,  which  was  very  natural  to  a  botanist,  ac- 
customed to  hunt  for  flowers,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  the  amphibious  monsters  of  the  Nile. 

The  Arabs  conversed  tranquilly,  like  people 
accustomed  to  crocodile-hunting ;  they  renewed 
their  percussion  caps,  sought  solid  support  for 
their  feet,  and  recommended  to  the  oarsman  the 
greatest  caution  in  his  movements. 

The  crocodile  saw  the  little  barque  arrive  as  a 
prey  or  as  a  peril ;  he  prepared  for  defence  or 
flight,  according  to  the  importance  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  aggressors.  Couched  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  immovable  as  a  stuffed  crocodile,  he 


kept  his  mouth  open,-  to  swallow,  on  his  descent, 
his  first  enemy. 

The  two  Arabs,  great  connoisseurs  of  the  habits 
of  this  monster,  stood  on  the  prow  of  the  barque, 
they  made  ready,  uttered  a  simultaneous  cry  and 
fired.  The  balls  entered  the  only  vulnerable 
spot,  the  open  mouth,  and  traversed  the  whole 
interior  length  of  the  animal. 

The  monster  shook  his  head  with  comic  con- 
tortions, which  provoked  a  mad  gayety  in  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  palm  tree;  and,  vomiting 
waves  of  black  blood  on  the  sand,  closed  his 
eyes,  bathed  in  tears,  and  moved  no  more. 

Adamson  reac^usted  his  disordered  vegetable 
toilette,  looked  for  his  gloves  through  habit,  and 
finding  none,  descended  cautiously  in  order  not 
to  tear  his  coat  The  Arabs  are  grave,  but  their 
seriousness  disappeared  in  a  wild  laugh,  when 
they  perceived  the  costume  of  Adamson.  The 
botanist  himself,  reassured  by  the  death  of  the 
crocodile,  bit  his  lips,  to  spare  his  countryman 
the  spectacle  of  English  hilarity  misplaced  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  botanist  and  the  savant 
shook  hands,  after  the  fkshion  of  their  country, 
and  related  their  histories.  Adamson  requested 
Darlingle  to  restrun  the  immoderate  laughter  of 
the  three  Arabs,  or  he  would  carry  a  complaint 
to  the  consul. 

Then  Darlingle  took  off  his  own  coat,  and 
generously  gave  it  to  his  companion.  Adamson 
withdrew  apart,  made  his  little  toilette,  and  but- 
toned it  up  closely.  The  crocodile  was  placed  in 
the  barque  as  an  evidence,  and  Adamson  put  on 
his  boots.  The  moment  of  departure  was  a  so- 
lemn one.  Since  Lord  Byron,  the  English  have 
adopted  the  habit  of  saluting  the  islands  or  con- 
tinents which  they  are  tearing  without  hope  of 
return.  Adamson  saluted  his  palm  tree,  and 
embracing  it,  deposited  a  few  tears  on  its  bark ; 
he  afterwards  made  a  collection  of  all  the  leaves 
which  had  served  him  for  furniture  and  other 
domestic  uses.  These  precious  relics  were  des- 
tined for  the  National  Gallery  at  Charing  Cross. 
In  the  name  of  the  city  of  London,  M.  Darlingle 
thanked  the  savant,  and  improved  the  opportn- 
nity  to  make  a  speech  an  hour  long,  on  the  very 
spot  where  this  donation  had  been  so  generously 
made. 

On  his  part,  Adamson  showed  himself  generous 
toward  the  botanist;  he  thanked  him  in  the 
name  of  science,  for  this  valuable  discovery  of 
the  Darlingle  palm,  which  added  one  individual 
more  to  the  great  family  of  palm  trees ;  he  even 
promised  to  write,  in  the  Belfast  Reriew,  an 
article  which  should  prove  that  this  palm  tree, 
newly  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  seal  of 
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DaiUagle,  belonged  to  the  Bpeoiai  of 
the  «1oei  of  CejloD. 

The  ArabeliBtenrd  and  looked  vlUi 
Itnpid  astoaishment,  at  these  two  Ea 
glUbmeD,  who  spoke  so  long  n  t1  e 
midetof  tlie  desetl,  under  a  sun  «h  cb 
ro*Bt»d  their  foreheads,  and  made 
them  smoke  like  meat  upon  a  gr  ddle 

Tbeji  afterwards  took  the  land  ronte 
to  tbe  village  of  Aseouan,  where  Adam 
•on  found  a  complete  Arab  coBtumc 
and  a  hoapitalit;  Korth;  of  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  A  mac 
who  ahoald  eolcria  European  aitj  a 
the  eoatume  which  Adamson  wore 
wonld  be  imprisoned  aa  a  vagabond 
and  aentenced  three  months    after 

From  thia  moment,  tbe  sarant  and 
the  botaniit  were  uni(cd  in  the  oloeest 
MendKbip.  Tbe  one  renounced  tbe 
Peninsula  of  Jleroe,  and  the  other  the 
yellow  lotuses,  and  both  resolved  to 
seek  the  office  of  cousul  in  some  East 
Indian  residence.  They,  therefore 
profited  bj  the  departure  of  the  first 
oaravan  (o  cross  tbe  desert  and  reach 
Cairo.  AtlamcoQ  remembered  bis  vow 
an«r  the  danger  was  past,  a  rare 
thing!  He  hissed  tbe  soered  toe  nails 
of  the  Colossus  of  Osimiuidiaa,  and,  on 
perceiving  the  PjTamids,  deigned  to 
make  them  a  very  graceful  bow.  The 
tvo  friends  found,  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  a 
packol^boat  for  Malta,  and  soon  landed  on  thi*  En- 
glish island,  the  flower  of  tbe  world,  ^m-rfe/monrfo, 
a*  the  Maltese  say.  There  Dnrlingleand  Adamson 
divided  tbe  labor ;  Adamson  wrote,  in  the  JInlta 
Times,  an  admirable  article  on  the  intrepid  tra- 
veling botanist,  Darlingle,  who  bad  discovered 
the  Darlingle  pnlro,  at  the  peril  of  hia  lifo,  by 
killing  two  bluck  reptilca  of  the  species  of  the 
eolra  cnpello.  The  arlicle  was  iltustrnted  with 
a  wood-cut  representing  the  new  tree,  waving  its 
plume  in  tbe  air.  Darlingle,  in  bis  turn,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  adventurous  eipcditinn 
of  M.  Adomson,  who  bad  ventured  nbove  tbe 
third  cntnmot,  had  eorrcclol  the  errors  in  the 
map  of  Bruce,  and  killed  two  crocodiles,  by 
meanj  of  electricity.  These  two  narratives  pre- 
ceded the  travelers  to  London.  Tliej  were  im- 
mediately summoned  to  Whitehall  and  congraln- 
lated  on  their  discoveries.  The  matter  did  not 
end  here.  They  received  an  annuity  of  five  liun- 
dred  pounds  and  a  consnl's  comuii<<aion,  in  two 
of  the  best  rcaidencea  of  India.     The  D»rllngle 


palm  was  added,  in  effigy,  to  the  collection  In  the 
Zoological  Garden,  and  the  corpse  of  the  croco- 
dile, killed  by  electricity,  suspended  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  Iinll  in  tbe  gallery  at  Charing  Croai. 
This  is  the  way  of  (he  world.  Those  who  have 
meditated  on  mankind  will  not  be  surprised  at 
tbe  sequel  of  this  true  history.  Adamaon  at 
present  represents  England  at  Cbandemagor;  he 
possesses  a  superb  habitation  on  the  Ganges;  he 
numbers  alx  elepliants  in  his  stables  ;  he  com- 
mands ten  servants,  has  espoused  a  chanuing 
Creole,  lives  in  tbe  luxury  of  a  nabob.  Well! 
very  often,  in  his  dnyg  of  consnlar  idleness,  he 
regrets  the  pleanani  life  be  led  in  bis  aclrial  apart- 
ment of  tbe  iflnnd  palm  tree;  more  still!  he 
regrets  the  moving  spectacle  of  tbe  amphibious 
monster ;  he  regrets  his  burning  thirst,  so  de- 
l:e<on:<ly  quenched  with  drops  of  water!  Ennui, 
that  thirst  of  the  soul,  sometimes  seiies  him  so 
violent!;  that  ho  is  ready  to  quit  his  elephant!, 
his  dwelling,  his  wife,  to  revisit  his  palm  treo 
and  pass  there  a  fortnight. 
Such  is  happiness! 


ART   AND   ARTISTS    OF   AMERICA. 


HIRAM  POWERS. 


ScDLFTUBB  18  >  brknch  of  high  art.  It  bi 
to  US  the  highest.  It  is  snciUar;  to  neither  ef 
the  other  departments  of  art,  nor  aeoks  evolT*- 
ment  b;  aid  ot  their  espregsion.  It  ii  neither 
iUTs  nor  iMsal,  but  holdf,  in  fee  simple,  it«  own 
BOal  and  bodj^  It  found  embotUmont  in  Tsriiroa 
cmde  Bhapes/from  Eden  to  Bellas,  and  oolml- 
nated  in  the  Athenian  Phidias  and  the  Attio 
School,  over  which  he  presided  in  the  golden  age 
of  Pericles,  about  the  SOIh  Olynipiad  (B.  C.  400.) 
In  the  8Glh  Olympiad  appeared  the  great  Co- 
rinthian Column,  and  from  this  period  to  the 
taking  of  Corinth  b;  the  Romans,  in  the  third 
jenr  of  the  158th  01m;piad,  art,  of  which  scnlp- 
tQT«  was  the  most  considerable  branch,  kept  her 
high,  unclouded  rei|;n  in  Greece. 

In  the  age  of  Nero,  to  which   belongs  the 
ApoUo  Belridere,  (diiooTered  In  Uie  flftentli 


century,  amid  the  ruins  of  hia  fMorite  tUU,  kt 
Actinm.)  sculpture  found  ft  few  worthj  Totaries. 
bat  lost  much  cf  the  high,  broad  clasaioism  of 
the  attic  school. 

Raphael  and  Michael  Angela  are  its  great  ex- 
ponents in  the  stxtMnth  wntury,  CanoTl, 
Tfaorwaldsen,  Powers,  and  Browa  in  the  Nine- 
teenth. Hiram  Powers  and  H.  Kirke  Brown  are 
the  two""  pfifmlnenr  American  sculptors.  The 
genius  and  great  ftrtistie  merits  of  both  are  un- 
disputed. The  difference  between  such  minds 
seems  to  us  like  that  existing  between  two  hea- 
TSnlj  bodies  of  the  same  site,  the  same  laws, 
but  having  eg tirelf  .different  attributos.  For 
Instanee^-Sirius  and  Aldeharan  are  stars  of  th« 
first  magnHnde  in  the  same  hemisphere — botli 
ooming  to  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  same 
tlma.  Both  great— both  beantinil  in  their  attii- 
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bates — ^both  attracimg  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  yet  totally  unlike  in  hue,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light  they  give  forth. 

(Powers  has  the  advantage  of  priority,  and  of 
more  protracted  foreign  studies,  and  is  therefore 
nearer  the  meridian  of  his  fame.  J 

There  is  no  artist  of  the  age  who  has  so  wide 

a  reputation  as  Powers.     His  name  and  his  fame 

have  reached  the  extremes  of  ciTilization.     This 

argues  conolusiyely  to  our  mind  the  great  power 

/of  sculpture  as  a  medium  of  thought  and  feeling. 

/    What  heroes  and  heroines  of  history  and  poetry 

I    have    made  themseWes  more    distinctly  heard 

V^across  the  dark  chasms  of  ages,  than  the  Olympic 

Jupiter^  the  Minerra  Parthenos ;  the  Laocoon ; 

the  Apollo  BeWidere ;  the  Venus  de  Medici ;  and 

the  Greek  Slave  ?  "' 

Iliram  Powers  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, 29th  July,  1805.  His  parents  were  respect- 
able farmers,  with  a  family  of  nine  children,  of 
which  Hiram  was  the  eighth.  His  studies  at 
this  period  were  the  branches  taught  at  the 
district  school,  and  drawing,  for  which  he  had  a 
natural  taste.  While  he  was  still  a  boy,  his 
father,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  his  fortune, 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival. 

Hiram  was  now  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
source?. He  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  reading-room  connected  with 
some  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  city.  Subse- 
quently  he  found  a  situation  with  a  clock  maker, 
and  took  charge  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  business.     He  soon  exhausted  this  branch 

Cof  the  arts,  and  aspired  to  something  higher. 
About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Prussian  who  was  engaged  upon  a  bust  of  Gen- 
^eral  Jacksoni 

From  him  our  artist  obtained  some  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  modeling,  and  was  soon  able  to 
produce  busts  in  plaster  of  considerable  merit 
One  of  his  busts  made  at  this  period,  ho  declares 
his  best  work  in  that  departments 

Powers  now  felt  that  art  was  his  proper  voca- 
tion, and  staked  his  all  on  this  one  cast.  How 
fortunate  was  this  throw  of  the  dice,  the  world 
already  knows. 

For  the  next  seven  years  he  superintended  the 
artistic  departmentW  the  Western  Musuem,  at 
Cincinnati  In  1885,  he  gave  up  this  situation, 
and  went  to  Washington.  Here  he  made  the  busts 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  by  the 
aid  of  'Mr.  N.  Longworth,  soon  embarked  for 
Italy,  fo^  the  purpose  of  studying  the  antiques, 
and  of  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  art. 

He  arrived  and  settled  in  Florence  in  1887. 


For  a  while  he  devoted  himaelf  entirely  to  the 
making  of  busts.  In  due  time,  eneonraged  by  the 
success  of  his  heads,  he  undertook  something 
more  elaborate  in  the  ideal.  The  sabject  was 
Eve.  When  the  model  of  this  statue  was  near 
its  completion.  Powers  received  a  visit  from  the 
celebrated  Thorwaldsen.  This  great  sculptor 
expressed  himseii  in  strong  terms  of  admiration 
of  the  busts — and  the  Eve. 

Powers  apologetically  remarked  that  Eve  was 
his  first  statue ;  to  which  Thorwaldsen  replied — 
**Any  man  might  he  proud  of  it  at  hit  lattP* 
On  leaving  the  studio,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  make  such  busts,  and  that  Powers  was  the 
greatest  sculptor  since  Michael  Angelo. 

Our  artisfs  next  ideal  work  was  the^Gcsfik* 
SlaxsuJhe  most  celebrated  of  his  statues.  It  was 
modeled  in  1842,  and  was  completed  in  about 
eight  months  from  its  commencement.  With  the 
■  most  perfect  living  models  before  hiiy,  the  sculp- 
tor toiled  with  his  chisel  until  breathing,  this 
matchless  creation  stepped  out  ftrom  the  marble 
block,  an  immortal  embodiment  of  purity,  beauty, 
and  grace. 

The  Greek  Slave  is  luinde  ntitiir  representing 
a  female  slave  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Turkish 
Bazaar. 

The  figure  is  upright,  and  rests  the  right  hand 
upon  a  support,  over  which  is  thrown  a  modem 
Greek  drapery.  The  hands  are  bound  in 
chains ;  ^he  head  well  poked,  with  an  averted 
look,  on  the  neck  and  chestF 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of 
jarring  modesty.  The  bosom  is  youthful,  yet 
full.  The  modeling  of  every  part  of  the  body 
most  accurate  as  to  form,  and  inimitable  as  to 
texture.        '/O''^'^        l^/-r>^'^ 

Language  is  inadequate  to  eifpress  the  perfect 
execution  of  this  statue.  The  best  works  of  the 
antiques  in  this  attribute  arc  inferior  to  it.  The 
s^cnus  de  Medici  sinks  into  insignificance  before 
it.  In  the  proportions  of  the  person,  the  outline 
of  the  limbs,  the  delicate  convolutions  of  the 
muscles,  the  absolute  truth  of  every  detail  in  all 
the  complex  human  organism.  Nature  is  repro- 
duced in  her  most  ideal  beauties. 

The  Greek  Slave  was  placed  on  exhibition  at 
Messrs.  Graves,  publishers,  Pali-Mall,  London, 
in  1845,  where  daily  the  nobility  and  the  best 
artists  in  England  congregated,  and  stood  rapt 
in  the  spell  of  its  beauty.  The  London  press 
conceded  to  the  American  sculptor  the  credit  of 
having  executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
modem  times. 

In  1847,  this  statue  was  brought  to  America 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Acad- 
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ttn J,  Broadwmj,  New  York.    Shrieks  of  ftdmira* 

tion  began  to  ring  throngfa  the  papers,  and  we 

repaired  to  the  spot  to  see  what  these  sudden 

ontories  meant. 

As  we  entered,  we  foond  onrselTes  in  a  new 

'World,  and  a  new  atmosphere  snoh  as  we  had 

Berer  breathed  before.    The  Slare  stood  on  a 

reroMng  pedestal,  about  fonr  feet  high.    The 

light  fell  on  it  firom  the  skj  window.     Seats  were 

placed  in  front  of  it,  into  one  of  which  we  sank 

in  a  sort  of  trance,  repeatiiLr  f  ^4aWA  ^  ^®  ^^ 

ofonrsonl —  ci-H^"^'        ^  ^ 

\^^     "  A  ihing  ofheSuy  it  a  joy  fwtntr  PJ) 

Xtalo  of  beauty  encircled  not  onlj  the  brow, 
bot  the  entire  figore.  The  breast  hesTed,  the 
lips  moTcd,  the  mnscles  breathed,  and  gently  as 
the  mists  disappear  before  the  son,  the  cold 
marble  mortality  Tanished,  and  it  stood  before  us 
a  liying,  thinking,  speaking  soul. 

The  history  of  her  fallen  country,  her  Greek 
home,  her  Greek  loyer,  her  Greek  friends,  her 
capture,  her  exposure  in  the  public  market 
place ;  the  freezing  of  OTery  drop  of  her  young 
blood  beneath  the  libidinous  gaze  of  shameless 
traffickers  in  beauty ;  the  breaking  up  of  the 
deep  waters  of  her  heart;  then,  their  calm 
settling  down  oyer  its  hopeless  ruins,  flowed 
noiseless  into  the  rapt  ear  of  our  mind.  Voices 
from  a  group  near  aroused  us  fh>m  our  stupor, 
when  we  found  we  had  been  in  this  spell  fiye 
hours. 

Some  squeamish  critics  objected  to  the  nudity 
of  the  figure.  There  is  one  great  truth  in  art 
that  sets  all  criticism  aside.  'Tis  this : 
^^The  human  form  is  in  its  nature  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  forms,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  passions  (that  are  the  soul  of  art)  can  be  em- 
bodied. The  nude  human  figure,  therefore,  is 
the  only  subject  which  can  call  forth  the  best 
faculties  of  the  sculptor;  and  the  onlv^one  on 
which  he  can  build  an  immortal  work.  ^ 

The  artist  has  but  two  sources  for  his  themes ; 
hi|fnMnity  ^ml  Pagan  mythology.  The  strict 
disciples  of  the  antique  ncuiere~to  mythical  sub- 
jects; but  Powers  boldly  and  nobly  seeks  to 
found  in  sculpture  the  school  of  humanity.  He 
takes  his  subjects  flrom  the  great  sea  of  passion, 
which  haye  in  themseWes  a  uniyersal  interest, 
and  aims  at  embodying  in  them  the  diyine  spirit 
which  has  moyed  among  men  since  the  adyent  of 
Christ. 

The  supreme  element  in  the  Greek  Slaye, 
and  in  all  Powers'  works,  is  the  human,  brought 
Into  the  world  of  art  by  aid  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Greek  Slaye  he  has,  fVom  our  point  of 
view,  fblly  eroWed  his  idea,  and  prodneed  eon- 


^>^M 


summate  haipmny  between  the  titl< 

theme,        ^flJhl  ^^^  1 

*£rom  the  mlensely  conoenlq[ted  brows ;  the 
resolyed  lips;  the  abstracted  features,  grief 
speaks  in  most  subdued  tones.  Her  slaye-doon^^ 
her  exposure  in  the  market — ^no  one  woe  pre- 
dominates. She  is  looking  into  the  deep,  dark 
waters,  collected  into  the  sea  of  sorrow,  calmly, 
serenely,  resignedly,  as  only  a  strong  and  great 
soul  can  look,  when  beneath  that  fHghtfnl  abyssi 
lies  freedom,  and  hope,  and  loye,  and  happiness. 

TO  nn  anasK suLTi  \-j-f  O 

We  do  forget  thy  beanty— all  the  grace  ^  '^''u  ^ 

Of  thy  most  perfeefc  shape  arrests  us  not,       T   .  v^  jfpt 
Saye  to  enhanoe  most  melancholy  thonght —  i ' 

Thou  saddest  relio  of  thy  god-like  race. 

Hii  emblem  of  thy  country — gyyes  in  plaoe 
Of  garlands,  a  moamfUl  tenderness  is  wrought 
Athrongh  thy  frame,  that  whatsoe'er  thy  lot, 

Shall  keep  thy  spirit  holy  as  thy  flMe. 

I  had  not  looked  upon  thee  had  a  line 
Breathed  of  the  myrtle  goddess  of  thy  olime ; 
But  such  a  sinless,  n^eek  rebuke  is  thine 

That  thy  mute  purity  abashes  crime. 

Thou  art  beeome  a  soul,  sweet  marble  life, 

A  pleader  for  the  good,  not  knowing  eyil  strife. 

There  are  two  copies,  and  the  original  of  the 
Greek  Slaye  extant.  One  of  the  copies  was  re- 
cently distributed  by  the  Western  Art  Union  as 
one  of  its  prizes. 

The  Fisher  Boy  is  our  arUst's  next  great  work. 
It  is  well  known  in  America,  and  desenredly  cel^ 
brated. 

The  statue  entitleaT* AMMtiCA,"i|  a  draped 
female  figure  of  semi-colossal  size.  It  represents 
a  woman  of  noble  mien,  crowned  with  a  diadem 
of  stars ;  one  hand  lifted  and  pointing  upward, 
while  the  other  rests  on  a  bundle  of  rods.  A 
sceptre  lies  beneath  her  feet,  and  her  face  is  ra- 
diant with  hope  and  trust  in  the  future  The 
three  ideas  which  the  artist  has  attempted  to 
eyolye,  are^od,  Union  *"i  ^"'tflrtj'  This 
statue  was  excwuleom'^e  hope  of  securing  for 
it  an  order  from  the  United  States  Congress,  but 
as  that  body  saw  fit  to  bestow  its  patronage  on 
another  person,  Mr.  Powers  intends  keeping  it 
in  his  family,  and  declines  all  oflfers  for  its  pur- 
chase. 

ThA.«f||^^  nf  g^ijf^^mU  is  an  ideal  figure  about 
the  size  of  life,  representing  the  Genius  of  Gold,  ^ 
holding  a  diyining  rod  in  her  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  it  to  the  earth ;  while  in  her  right, 
behind  her  back,  she  conceals  the  thorns  attend- 
ant upon  the  path  of  lucre.  This  statue  is  one- 
of  the  most  original  Powen  has  yet  produced.  It 
embodies  e-oiniyersal  idjoai.  The  attitude  and 
poise  of  the  body  §^ye  it  an  air  of  lightness  and 
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vreBted  motion.  The  fkcehas  one  intent  ex- 
preasion,  a  wild  beautj  of  its  own;  while  the 
long  braided  hair  floats  loosely  OTer  the  shoul- 
ders. 

The  statne  of  Calhoun  is  among  Powers' 
latest  productions,  it  was^hipwrecked  off  Fire 
Island  in  18^.  but  was  afterwards  recoTered, 
and  sent  to  the  city  of  gharleston,  S.  C. 

Our  artist  is  now  engaged  on  a  statue  of 
rjtshingtfiD^JiuLthfiufii 


^e  shall  now  speak  of  his  busts,  ideal  and 
real  It  was  in  these  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation. 

The  Proserpine  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a  beau- 
tiftil  woman,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
the  kind  in  existenoe.  It  has  been  repeated 
about  fifty  times.  The  price  per  copy,  $400. 
Diana  and  Psyche  are  among  his  later  ideal 
busts. 

)iana  is  a  cold,  stately  head,  finished  with  the 
iection  which  characterizes  OTery  thing  from 
the  artist's  chisel. 

Tho^PsffibAHS  a  most  exquisite  embodiment  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  virgin  purity,  with  a  face 
diTine.  Besides  these,  he  has  made  busts  of 
Jackson,  Webster,  Adams,  Calhoun,  Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 

The  superiority  of  Powers  as  a  skillful  maker 
of  busts,  is  uniTcrsally  acknowledged.  The 
jgflttqiita  of  Apellos,  a  painter  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  were  said  to  be  so  near  to 
the  originals,  that  physiognomists  of  that  day 
were  able  to  form  their  prognostics  upon  them 
as  accuraieiy  as  on  the  examination  of  the  liying 
indiTiduals.  (The  busts  of  Powers  challenge  a 
similar  scrutiny;  and  may  bo  studied  like  the 
/neads  of  Apelles,  though  destitute  of  those  indi- 
y oations  of  character  which  depend  on  changes 
of  color.  /  He  preserves  the  whole  individuality 
of  his  subjects,  while  he  even  jmitates  the  poro- 
sities and  habitual  wrinkles  of  the  skin.  He 
spares  no  pains  to  make  every  head  preserve,  in 
the  smallest  part,  that  harmonious  type,  com- 
posed of  unity  and  variety,  which  belongs  to 
itself. 

The  annexed  opinion  of  Powers'  statues,  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  Divine. 

We  give  it  to  corroborate  our  own  verdict  in 
fkvor  of  the  artist's  great  ability : — 

**  I  cannot  easily  express  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  in  looking  at  these  statues.  I  should  be 
almost  afraid  to  say  how  they  impress  me  in 
comparison  with  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
powerful,  certainly,  of  all  the  statues  in  the 
world,  is  the  Apollo  di  Belvidere.  That  is  gran- 
deur.   If  we  descend  a  step  lower,  and  seek  for 


beauty,  I  oonfisss  that  I  have  nowhere  fslt  it^  as 
in  these  works  of  Powers:  in  his  Eve,  that  la  to 
say,  and  in  the  *'  Greek  SUto."  I  do  not  mean 
the  beauty  of  mere  form,  of  the  mouMing  of 
limbs  and  muscles.  In  this  respect  it  is  Tcry 
likely  that  the  Venus  de  Medid  is  superior  to 
the  Eve  and  the  Greek  GirL  «ut  I  mean  that 
complex  character  of  beauty  which  embraces, 
with  muscular  form,  the  moral  sentiment  of  a 
workA  And  looking  at  this  last  trait,  I  fearlessly 
ask  'toy  one  to  look  at  the  Venus  and  at  the 
Greek  Girl,  and  then  to  tdl  me  where  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  beaufy  is  found.  There 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  There  is  no  senti- 
ment in  Venus — ^but  modesty.  She  is  not  in  a 
situation  to  express  any  sentiment— or  any  oiktr 
sentiment.  She  has  neither  done  any  thing,  nor 
is  going  to  do  any  thing,  nor  is  she  in  a  situation 
to  awaken  in  herself,  or  in  others,  any  moral 
emotion.  There  she  stands,  and  says,  if  she 
says  any  thing:  <* I  am  all  beautiful,  and  I 
shrink  a  little  from  the  exposure  of  my  charms." 
Well  she  may.  There  ought  to  be  some  reason 
for  exposure  betides  beauty ;  like  fidelity  to  his- 
tory, as  in  the  Eve,  or  helpless  constraint,  as  in  the 
Greek  Girl.  Nay,  according  to  the  true  laws  of 
art,  can  that  be  right  in  a  statue  which  would  be 
wrong,  improper,  disgusting,  in  real  life?  I  am 
so  bold  as  to  doubt  it.  Art  proposes  the  repre- 
sentation of  something  that  exists  or  may  pro- 
perly and  beautifully  exist  in  life.  And  I  doubt 
whether  statuary  or  painting  hftTe  any  more 
business  to  depart  from  that  rule  than  poetry. 
And  suppose  that  an  epic  poeai|  for  the  sake 
of  heightening  the  charms  and  attraotions  of 
its  heroine,  should  describe  her  as  walking 
about  naked.  Could  it  be  endured?  Nor  any 
more  do  I  believe  that  sculpture,  without  some 
urgent  cause,  should  take  a  similiar  liberty.  A 
draped  statue  can  be  beautiful,  and  can  answer 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  work  of  art :  wit- 
ness Canova's  Hebe,  and  the  Polyhymnia  in  the 
Louvre— an  ancient  work.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
ancient  art  would  have  given  us  more  examples 
of  this  kind,  if  the  moral  delicacy  had  been  equal 
to  the  genius  that  inspired  it.  I  trust  that 
Christian  refinement,  breaking  away  from  the 
trammels  of  blind  subjection  to  the  antique,  will 
^pply  the  deficiency.  But  at  any  rate,  the 
statues  of  Mr.  Powers  are  entirely  free  from 
this  objection;  She  who  walked  in  the  bowers 
of  primeval  innocence  had  never  thought  of  ap- 
parel— had  not  yet  been  ashamed  to  find  herself 
devoid  of  it :  and  she  is  clothed  with  assooiations 
which  scarcely  permit  others  to  think  of  the 
possession  or  want  of  it.    She  is  represented  in 
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this  work>a8  standing,  and  her  left  hand  hangs 
negligently  by  her  side ;  I  her  right  holds  the 
apple,  and  npon  this,  with  the  head  a  little  in- 
clined, her  countenance  is  fixed — ^and  in  this 
countenance  there  are  Ibeautifully  blended  a 
meditation,  a  sadnes!*,  and  an  eagemesl  When 
I  first  saw  this  statue,  or  model  rather,  the  last 
of  these  expressions  was  not  given.  I  said  to  the 
artist :  *  I  see  here  two  things ;  she  meditates 
upon  the  point  before  her,  and  she  is  sad  at  the 
thought  of  erring.'  Ifie  said:  *Ye8,  that  is 
what  I  would  exprcsl^,  but  I  must  add  another 
trait.*  I  feared  to  have  him  touch  it ;  but  when 
I  next  saw  the  work,  that  expression  of  eager 
desire  was  added,  which  doubtless  fills  up  the 
true  ideal  of  the  character.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  this  work  in  any  general  terms  of  com- 
monplace praise.  The  world  will  see  it,  the 
skillful  will  judge  of  it,  and  t  have  no  doubt 
about  their  verdict. 

''Much  as  I  admire  this  statue,  I  confess  that 
the  Greek  Slave  interests  me  more  deeply.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  want  of  sentiment  in  the  Venus. 
The  form  is  beautiftil,  but  the  face  is  confessedly 


insipid.  The  Greek  Slave  ii  clothed  all  over 
with  sentiment,  sheltered,  protected  by  it  from 
every  profane  c^.  Brocade,  cloth  of  gold,  could 
not  be  a  more  complete  protection  than  the  ves- 
ture of  holiness  in  whicL.she  stands.  For  what 
does  she  stand  there  ?  fTo  be  sold — to  be  sold  to 
a  Turkish  harem.  A  perilous  position  to  be 
chosen  by  an  artist  of  high  and  virtuous  intent. 
A  perilous  point  for  the  artist,  being  a  good 
man,  to  compass.  VThtLt  is  it?  The  highest 
point  in  all  art.  (To  make  the  spiritual  reign 
over  the  corporeal  ?j|  to  sink  form  in  ideality. 


In  this  particular  case,  to  make  the  appeal  to 
the  soul  entirely  control  the  appeal  to  sense; 
to  make  the  exposure  of  this  beautiful  creature 
foil  the  base  intent  for  which  it  is  made;  to 
create  a  loveliness  such  that  it  charms  every 
eye,  and  yet  that  has  no  value  for  the  slave- 
market,  that  has  no  more  place  there  than  if  it 
were  the  loveliness  of  infancy ;  nay,  that  repels, 
chills,  disarms  the  taste  that  woulcibuy.  And 
how  complete  is  the  success !  I  would  fiUn 
assemble  all  the  licentiousness  in  the  world 
around  this  statue,  to  be  instructed,  rebuked, 
disarmed.'' 

Powers  is  what  the  schoolmen  call  a  self-made 
artist ;  that  is^^e  was  bom  with  the  divine  affla« 
tus  which  combs  ready  made  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creat^.  Lysippus  was  a  self-made  artist; 
or  what  is  called  self-taught.  Yet  Alexander 
said:  **No  one  shall  paint  me  but  ApcUes,  and 
no  one  shall  represent  me  in  bronze  but  Lysip-^ 
pus.*'  All  the  cities  of  Greece  sought  his  works^ 
and  held  them  so  sacred,  they  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  moved  from  their  original  niches 
without  insurrection.  He  executed  610  statues 
of  great  merit. 

Powers  has  lived  in  Florence  seventeen  years, 
where  he  enjoys  the  highest  social  position.  He 
has  a  family  of  eight  children,  whose  busts  are 
among  his  most  pleasing  works.  He  is  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  and  a  fine  conversationiCT,  as  Vrt  liav^ 
been  told  by  those  who  have  J'fett^lrtBi.     He  w  •— 


a  true  American,  and  looks  longingly  to  the  day 
when  he  may  turn  his  face  homeward.  Will  not 
his  country  show  her  gratitude  by  inviting  him 
home,  and  furnishing  him  the  means  of  spending 
the  rest  of  hia  life  in  his  native  land  ? 
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I. 


Yov  were  very  charming,  Madam, 
In  year  silks  and  satiDS  fine, 

And  you  made  your  lovers  drunken, 
But  it  WBB  not  with  your  wine ! 

There  were  court  gallants  in  doxons, 
There  were  princes  of  the  land, 

And  they  would  have  died  to  save  you, 
As  they  knelt  and  kissed  your  hand- 
JPor  they  naw  no  atain  upon  it^ 
a  vas  tueh  a  tnowy  hand  ! 
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II. 

But  for  me,  I  knew  yon  better, 
And  while  you  were  flannting  there, 

I  remembered  some  one  lying, 
With  the  blood  on  his  white  hair 

He  was  pleading  for  you,  Madam, 
Where  the  sl^^vcn  spirits  stand. 

But  the  Book  of  Life  was  darkened 
By  the  Shadow  of  the  Hand— 
It  was  tracing  four  perdition^ 
For  ike  Mood  upon  fow  hand  ! 


r- . 
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BY  ALIOS  OARY. 


.  <<0h,  mother,  mother  1  father  has  sold  old 
Brindle  anther  calf,  don't  you  think — sold  her  for 
twentj-fiye  dollars — a  good  deal  of  money,  aint 
ii?  There  she  goes,  now ;  just  look  up  the  lane 
and  see  her — how  she  shakes  her  head  and  bawls. 
She  don't  want  to  go,  but  her  calf  runs  like  every- 
jUiing — it  don't  care— look  quick,  Hannah;  look 
Nancy,  or  you  wont  see  her,  she  is  just  going  out 
of  sight,  now;"  and  little  Willie  Daridson  ran 
out  of  the  house  as  ho  finished  telling  the  news, 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  gate-post  for  a  last 
glimpse  of  old  Brindle.  Nancy  ran  to  the  gate 
too,  asking  Willie  if  he  was  quite  sure  of  what 
he  said,  and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  one  more 
look  of  the  oow  she  had  milked  so  often,  and  that 
Boomed  to  her  almost  like  a  friend.  She  did  not 
return  to  the  house  at  once,  but  fell  to  digging 
about  some  pink  roots — perhaps  to  dirert  her 
thoughts. 

Mrs.  Dayidson  stitohed  faster  on  the  work  she 
was  sowing,  and  the  moisture  gathered  in  her 
loft  blue  eyes  as  she  did  so,  for  she  was  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  and  could  not  have  evon  a  dumb 
creature  a|>out  her  that  she  did  not  love. 

<*0h,  mother  1"  shouted  Willie,  <'all  the  cows 
hftTO  seen  that  Brindle  is  going,  and  they  are 
•oampering  across  the  field  toward  her,  as  fast  as 
thej  oaa — Spot  is  tearing  up  the  ground  with  all 
lier  might.  Do  you  suppose  cows  can  feel  bad, 
mother  7  If  they  cant,  what  makes  them  act  so  ?" 

'*0h,  I  don't  know,  my  child,  never  mind;" 
replied  the  mother,  her  yoice  choked  and  her 
eyes  running  oTor  by  this  time.  Hannah  called 
'Willie  in  presently,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  sure 
Brindle  was  sold,  and  really  knew  what  money 
■he  had  brought ;  and  when  he  said  that  he  saw 
the  man  count  twenty-five  dollars  into  father's 
hand  she  smiled  and  burst  into  a  merry  song, 
as  she  skipt  about  the  work,  for  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  it  was  time  for  the  evening 
chores. 

Nancy  remained  digging  about  the  pink  roots, 
and  thinking  of  Brindle  a  long  time,  and  of  the 
pretty  little  calf,  whose  silken  ears  she  had  held 
■o  softly  in  her  hands,  only  that  morning.  The 
last  sunshine  faded  from  ttie  brown  gable  of  the 
old  homestead — ^the  chickens  began  to  gather 
in  quiet  groups,  and  talk  soberly  of  bedtime ; 
the  turkeys  to  gobble  thoir  last  news ;  and  the 
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geese  to  waddle  slowly  homeward,  when  she 

looked  down  the  lane  the  way  Brindle  was  gone 

knowing  she  would  not  see  her,  but  feeling  im- 
pelled to  look,  she  knew  not  why.  The  dust  was 
all  settled  on  the  path  she  had  gone,  and  quiet 
stretched  the  long  road  as  far  as  she  could  see — 
quiet,  but  not  all  deserted — slowly  and  wearily 
as  it  seemed,  she  saw  coming  in  the  distance  a 
foot  traveler — ^his  coat  swung  over  one  arm,  and 
a  bundle  on  his  shoulder.  How  often  we  look 
at  our  future  fate,  and  suspect  it  not  Certainly 
Nancy  dreamed  not  that  poor  traveler  was  any* 
thing  to  her. 

Tired,  very  tired,  from  his  work  in  the  field, 
and  slow,  behind  tlie  plow  which  he  held  sideways, 
for  ho  did  not  care  to  turn  a  furrow  now,  came 
Mr.  Davidson — the  chains  of  the  harness  dragged 
heavily  and  rattled  noisily  as  he  came ;  and  the 
old  work-horaes  walked  soberly  enough,  for  they 
were  tired  too.  Perhaps  the  smoke  going  up 
from  the  homestead  chimney  looked  pleasant  to 
the  young  man,  and  doubtless  the  smile  and 
salutation  of  the  farmer  were  kindly  as  he  over- 
took him  and  slackened  his  pace,  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  the  nearest  inn,  and  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  employment  thereabouts. 

"What  work  can  you  do?"  asked  Mr.  David- 
son, lettiug  the  plow  fall  to  the  ground  as  he 
spoke. 

The  young  man  raised  it  up,  aud  held  it 
steadily  aslant  as  he  replied  that  he  had  been 
used  to  farm-work,  and  could  do  anything  a  far- 
mer would  be  likely  to  require. 

"Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  "and  we  will 
talk  further  about  the  matter." 

Nancy  had  seen  him  holding  the  plow  for  her 
father  as  they  came  along,  and  she  waited  and 
gave  him  a  sweet  smile  as  he  entered  the  gate — 
a  smile  that  brought  a  deeper  color  to  his  check 
than  had  ever  been  there  before,  for  the  youth 
was  a  poor  hard-working  youth,  and  not  much 
used  to  woman's  smiles.  Hannah  gave  him  a 
careless  nod,  but  did  not  break  off  her  song  for 
his  coming.  She  did  not  see  the  heightened 
color  of  his  cheek,  nor  the  tenderness  in  his  blue 
eyes — she  did  not  look  at  either.  When  it  was 
milking  time,  Timothy  Linley,  for  that  was  the 
young  man's  name,  offered  to  do  the  milking. 

"I  will  assiei  him,''  said  Nanflgri  for  she  and 
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Hannah  were  used  to  doing  all;  but  Hannah 
made  no  such  offer,  on  the  contrary,  she  re- 
mained in  the  house  teasing  her  mother  for  a 
new  gown  and  bonnet. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  sat  on  the  cool 
stones  at  the  door,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
twilight,  she  told  him  how  good  the  girls  had 
been — how  they  had  staid  at  home  all  summer, 
and  spun  and  milked  and  churned,  and  now  it 
was  coming  fall,  and  they  deserved  a  little  leisure 
and  reward — in  short,  she  wanted  them  to  have 
some  money,  what  he  could  spare,  and  spend  a 
week  in  town  with  their  aunt  Martha.  Just  as 
•a  good  husband  and  father  would  have  done,  Mr. 
Davidson  counted  into  his  wife's  hand  half  the 
price  of  the  cow,  saying — 
"Will  that  do?" 

"  We  must  not  both  leave  mother  fbr  a  week," 
said  Nancy;  **you  may  go,  Hannah,  in  my 
place,  I  shall  be  quite  well  satisfied  with  what 
you  buy  for  me ;  and  as  for  visiting  Aunt  Martha, 
I  will  do  that  some  other  time." 

Never  once  said  Hannah,  **  we  will  both  go  and 
stay  three  days — that  will  make  a  nice  little  visit, 
and  you  must  choose  your  new  dress  yourself." 
Timothy  said  Nancy  must  go— he  would  help 
her  mother  all  he  could — he  would  chum  and 
draw  all  the  water,  and  make  the  fires,  and  do 
many  other  chores,  but  Nancy  made  excuses,  for 
she  felt  how  illy  she  could  be  spared,  and  Han- 
nah went  alone. 

When  the  market-day  came  round,  and  Mr.> 
Davidson  went  to  town  with  the  expectation  of 
bringing  home  Hannah,  with  all  the  new  things, 
mother  and  daughter  wore  very  busy — ^baking  in 
the  big  brick  oven  was  done,  and  the  house  all 
set  in  order  as  for  a  stranger  guest ;  it  was  quite 
an  event  for  Hannah  to  come  from  town  with  so 
much  to  tell  and  so  many  new  things.  Toward 
nightfall,  when  all  eyes  wore  straining  down  the 
road  to  catch  the  first  glimpse,  the  white  faces 
of  the  horses  were  seen. 

"There  they  come!"  shouted  Willie,  from  the 
^t^post.  Nancy  raised  herself  \>n  tiptoe,  while 
the  good  mother  hastened  to  lay  tKe  cloth— -"but 
no,i  only  the  father  was  there.  Great  anxiety 
prevailed,  and  the  wagon  seemed  to  be  an  hour 
coming  through  the  hollow  and  over  the  hill. 
Nancy  ran  to  th'e  gate  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Nothing,  Nancy,  nothing,"  said  the  old  man, 
smiling;  but  it  was  a  very  sad  smile,  and  he 
added,  "Hannah  has  found  better  friends  than 
any  of  us,  that  is  all." 

Seeing  how  sad  Nancy  looked,  Timothy  man- 
aged to  milk  all  the  cows  except  on»-Ut  was 


-not  hard  work  at  all,  he  said,  he  always  liked  to 
milk;  and  when  the  last  chores  were  done,  it 
was  not  yet  dark,  and  one  of  the  mildest  and 
sweetest  of  the  October  days — so  mild  and  so 
sweet,  that  Timothy  ventured  to  say,  blushing 
bashfully,  and  looking  down,  thai  a  walk  in  the 
orchard  would  be  pleasant.  So,  taking  a  basket 
as  an  excuse,  likely,  Timothy  and  Nancy  went  to 
the  orchard  together.  The  knolls,  cnshioned 
softly  with  grass,  beneath  the  trees,  invited  to' 
repose,  and  the  heavy  and  curtaining  silence  to 
confidence.  Every  heart  knows  its  own  sorrowsj 
and  every  heart  desires  that  some  other  heart 
shall  know  them,  and  as  naturally  as  the  leaves 
fell  in  their  lap,  fell  their  words  of  gentle  com- 
plaint and  appeal  for  sympathy — ^not  in  vain. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Hannah  came  home, 
riding  in  a  fine  carriage,  and  with  a  fine  gentle* 
man  beside  her.  She  was  a  girl  of  fresh  impul- 
sive feelings,  of  a  showy  style,  and  easily  charmed 
by  flattery.  And  she  had  given  and  received  ad* 
miration,  if  not  affection. 

In  her  new  bonnet  with  its  gay  ribbons,  and 
new  dress,  ruffled  and  flounced,  the  plainer  mo- 
ther and  sister  hardly  knew  Hannah. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  disposition  she  had 
made  of  the  money  was  not  a  little  selfish — ^Nan- 
cy's dress  and  bonnet  were  not  only  less  gay,  bat 
evidently  a  good  deal  less  expensive  than  her 
own. 

When  the  apples  hung  their  red  cheeks  down 
another  year,  and  the  mists  were  like  dim  sha- 
dows along  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  woods,  the 
old  homestead  had  a  quieter  and  soberer  look-— 
Nancy  and  Hannah  were  married.  Timothy,  a 
Blender  and  delicate  youth,  was  the  husband  of 
one,  and  a  healthy,  hale  man,  who  counted  his 
money  by  thousands — the  same  who  brought 
Hannah  home  in  the  fine  oarriage-^was  her  hus- 
band now.  She  was  gone  to  live  in  a  great  city, 
to  be  surrounded  by  fashion  and  friends,  and 
wear  fine  morning  dresses  and  evening  dresses, 
and  forget  her  playmate  and  workmate,  poor 
Nancy. 

November  midni^t  lay  blaok  over  the  town, 
and  block  over  the  country;  spires  gleamed 
faintly  through  the  rain;  roofs  stretched  wide 
and  wet  over  the  sleeping  and  waking  multitude, 
and  the  street  lamps,  burning  dimly,  lighted  only 
now  and  then  some  home-going  coach  or  solitaxy 
wanderer.  The  lamps  in  the  halls  and  at  the 
doors  of  the  great  houses  had  been  put  out,  and 
only  here  and  there,  through  windows  closed 
against  the  rain,  shone  a  little  light  Some  el- 
ceptions  there  were,  it  is  true;  mirth  will  not 
always  let  the  November  rain  pot  out  its  fires, 
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and  melancholy  will  bavo  its  lights  and  watchers, 
too — life  will  come  to  life  in  its  time,  and  death 
will  claim  his  own  at  midnight,  as  well  as  at 
noon.  So,  here  and  there,  in  the  rainj  darkness, 
stood  a  house  lighted  from  basement  to  chamber, 
but  only  with^ne  of  them  have  we  to  do.  The 
lamps  at  the  door  blaze  over  the  broad  steps,  and 
the  glittering  chandelier  in  the  hall  shines  up 
the  broad  and  elegantly-furnished  staircase. 
Coaches  wait  at  the  door,  and  the  BiWer  mount- 
ing of  the  harness  is  gemmed  with  rain — there  is 
no  noise  of  music  or  of  dancing  within ;  and  yet, 
from  the  quick-moving  steps  and  variously  flash- 
ing lights,  the  occasion  seems  to  be  mirthful. 
Let  us  go  in  and  see.  In  the  drawing-room  the 
lights  are  not  brilliant,  but  the  table  in  the  re- 
fectory is  spread  as  for  a  holyday,  and  we  hear 
▼oices,  suppressed,  but  joyful.  Ah,  here  in  the 
softened  light  of  these  rich  and  carefully  drawn 
curtains,  we  loam  the  secret — a  child  is  bom  to 
wealth  and  honor  to-night,  and  friends  are  come 
through  the  November  rain  to  rejoice  with  the 
mother,  and  to  kiss  the  bright-eyed  little  one, 
who  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the 
new  world  into  which  it  has  come. 

We  will  leave  them  now,  for  their  lives  have 
been  *'a  cake  imtouched,''  and  have  hardened 
in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

The  rainy  clouds  of  that  midnight  stretched 
far  beyond  the  roofs  of  the  city,  over  cultivated 
fields  and  dreary  reaches  of  woods ;  over  warm 
sheltered  homesteads;  great  farms,  where  the 
housed  cattle  listened  to  the  rain  on  the  roof; 
along  the  grass-grown  and  obscure  road,  where 
the  mower  had  drawn  up  his  wagon  beneath  the 
sheltering  beach  tree,  and  wakeful,  watched  his 
log  fire  struggling  with  the  storm,  and  over  the 
settler's  cabin  and  clearing — and  this  last  chiefly 
interests  us  now.  Scarcely  at  all  shines  the 
light  from  the  small  window  against  the  great 
background  of  wet  black  woods;  and  the  rain 
soaks  noiselessly  in  the  mellow  ground  of  the 
small  patch  of  clearing  where  the  house  stands — 
if  house,  so  small  and  rude  a  habitation  may  be 
called.  But  its  heavy  beating  is  heard  distinctly 
by  the  anxious  watchers  by  the  bedside — for  be- 
tween them  and  the  clap-boards  of  the  roof,  there 
is  no  floor  nor  ceiling.  In  the  rough  stone  fire- 
place some  oak  wood  is  burning,  and  two  tallow 
candles  on  the  mantle-shelf  make  the  light,  which 
is  shaded  from  the  bed  by  a  temporary  screen. 
No  splendid  draperies  soften  the  light  to  the  eyes, 
that  for  the  first  time  have  opened  upon  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  the  world.  The  country  doctor 
sits  dreamily  by  the  fire,  hearing  imperfe»ot1y  the 
neighing  of  his  rain-beaten  horse,  at  the  door ; 


the  murmured  voices  of  the  women^  and  the 
moans  of  the  mother,  who  has  come  to  a  deeper 
than  midnight  darkness,  and  mast  enter  it  alone. 

The  crying  of  the  little  daughter  beside  her 
makes  to  her  understanding  no  woful  seeming  of 
orphan  struggles  and  sorrows — she  hears  it  not — 
let  us  hope  she  hears  the  welcoming  songs  of  the 
angels. 

Gloomily  and  wet  came  the  day,  and  the 
stranger  but  kind-hearted  women  trod  softly 
about  the  bed — not  that  there  was  any  fear  of 
waking  the  sleeper — if  the  crying  of  her  baby 
disturbed  her  not,  how  should  the  treading  of 
their  footsteps  ?  Yet  her  smile  was  so  like  life, 
they  could  not  but  tread  softly  as  they  came  near 
her — the  hair  was  so  bright  and  sunny,  you  could 
not  believe  the  cheek  beneath  it  was  so  hard  and 
cold — the  feet  had  been  so  quick  to  do  good,  it 
was  hard  to  believe  they  were  straightened  for 
the  last  time ;  the  eyes  had  but  yesterday  s^hono 
with  such  tenderness  and  love  for  every  living 
thing — how,  oh,  how  could  they  be  darkened  for- 
ever ?  So  the  women  trod  softly,  and  folded  the 
sheet  softly  down  about  the  bosom  that,  beyond 
all  other  chilling.  Death  had  chilled. 

The  brightest  of  the  sun*s  light  strayed  behind 
the  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  and  fell — most  dis- 
mally over  the  two  men  who  had  left  all .  more 
cheerful  work  for  the  digging  of  a  grave — the 
red  brier-leaves  shifted  with  the  rain,  and  clung 
about  the  mound,  by  the  side  of  which  they  were 
digging — it  had  not  been  there  long,  for  no  grass 
was  grown  on  it  as  yet^  and  not  a  bit  of  moss 
dims  the  lettering  of  the  head-stone — **  Timothy 
Lindley,  aged  twenty-five  years,"  is  all  that  is 
graven  there — what  need  of  more — all  his  good- 
ness was  known  to  the  soul  that  has  gone  to 
meet  him ;  for  it  is  the  grave  of  poor  Nancy  the 
two  men  are  making.  No  spot  could  be  more 
gloomy  than  that  where  she  was  laid,  a  new  and 
seldom-traveled  road  on  the  one  side,  and  a  thick 
wood  standing  in  everlasting  shadow  on  the  other. 

When  the  baby  was  a  week  old,  a  man  and 
woman,  a  plain-looking  and  tearful  pair,  jour- 
neyed that  way,  and  took  her  with  them.  Many 
times  they  kissed  her,  naming  her  Orpha,  and 
in  the  old  house  where  her  mother  had  lived  she 
grew  to  womanhood,  a  great  comfort  to  them — 
her  grand-parents — almost  all  the  comfort  they 
had,  in  fact,  for  Willie  had  gone  out  into  the 
world,  and  quite — no,  not  quite — ^but  nearly  for- 
gotten he  was  ever  a  boy,  and  sat  on  the  gate* 
post,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  looking  after  old 
Brindle.  He  was  a  man,  with  all  a  man*s  aims 
and  ambitions,  and  though  he  still  loved  and  re- 
verenced his  parents — ^the  lore  Wfts  no  longer 
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primary,  and  sometiines  for  months  and  months 
no  letter  came  to  inquire  of  their  welfare,  or  say 
what  were  his  own  hopes  and  fears.  And  Han- 
nah was  living,  and  prosperous  and  happy,  and 
yet  80  different  was  her  life  from  theirs,  and  so 
far  had  she  grown  away  from  them,  that  they 
thought  almost  as  sadly  of  her  as  of  Nancy. 

Her  fine  house  was  only  a  day's  journey  from  the 
old  homestead,  and  yet  for  seven  years  she  had  not 
made  it  a  visit,  so  absorbed  with  travels  other- 
where, and  with  the  thick-crowding  gayetios  of 
her  life,  had  she  been.  A  sense,  if  not  the  feel- 
ing of  filial  affection,  was  not  quite  lost  to  her, 
however,  and  prompted,  mostly  by  duty,  she  one 
day  wrote  a  letter  to  the  old  folks,  and  with  a 
tact  which,  in  their  simplicity,  they  interpreted 
as  the  spontaneous  opening  of  her  heart,  spoke 
of  the  old  life  at  the  homestead,  in  terms  of  ten- 
der endearment,  almost  of  regret — she  began 
with  "my  much  loved  parents,''  and  closed  with 
"your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate  child."  She 
was  careful  to  make  no  account  of  her  present 
mode  of  living,  further  than  to  say  they^ad  been 
blessed  and  prospered  abundantly,  and  lived  very 
comfortably,  thank  Providence.  She  did  not 
say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  the  general  tone  of 
her  letter  implied  that  wo  were  all  poor  suffering 
sinners  together,  traveling  to  the  same  goal,  but 
not  by  precisely  the  same  road.  Her  oldest 
daughter,  Anna,  who  it  was  pretended  was  named 
fur  herself,  was  shortly  to  be  married,  she  inti- 
mated, very  advantageously,  into  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  coun- 
try. She  really  wished  she  could  see  the  dear 
faces  of  her  good  old  father  and  mother  again, 
but  really  her  motherly  duties  were  so  stringent 
that  she  found  herself  still  obliged  to  hold  the 
pleasure  in  reserve.  Upon  what  little  chances 
fate  seems  to  tum-^when  that  letter  was  sealed 
and  superscribed,  Hannah  threw  it  down  with  a 
yawn,  mingled  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  saying 
to  herself,  **  Thank  my  stars,  the  dreaded  task 
is  done  for  another  year !" 

Could  that  good  old  father  and  mother  have 
heard  that  exclamation,  their  cheeks  would  not 
have  flushed  with  the  happy  glow  of  much  younger 
men  and  women,  as  they  did  when  sweet-voiced 
Orpha  stood  up  before  the  candle,  between  the 
blessing  and  the  meat  of  the  supper- table,  and 
read  that  letter  aloud.  Orpha  had  been  to  school 
a  good  deal  more  than  they,  and  could  read 
writing  as  well  as  print. 

**0h,  isn't  it  strange,"  she  exclaimed,  when 
the  had  finished  the  reading,  "  that  cousin  Anna 
IB  to  be  married  ?  Why,  she  is  only  just  as  old 
M I  am ;"  and  like  the  child  she  was,  she  won- 


dered whether  Anna  could  make  bread  and  pies, 
and  wa^  thoroughly  accompliBhcd  in  the  beauti- 
ful art  of  housekeeping.  Aunt  Hannah  did  not 
say,  but  she  supposed  that  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  for  Anna  was  an  accomplished  singer, 
embroidered  well,  and  could  ride  ^  horseback, 
and  play  chess  admirably — all  this  Orpha  knew, 
and  of  course  the  more  necessary  instruction  of 
sewing  and  cooking  had  been  given  first.  Her 
little  head  was  quite  turned  with  wonder  as  to 
what  Anna  would  wear  when  she  was  married, 
and  in  what  sort  of  fashion  tlie  dress  would  be 
made.  She  supposed  her  uncle  could  afford  to 
give  her  a  hundred  dollai-s,  if  she  wanted  it,  to 
buy  wedding  clothes  with ;  but  for  her  part,  she 
could  not  well  see  how  so  much  could  be  spent 
Once,  when  her  grandfather  had  given  her  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  she  went  to  the  near  village  and 
bought  everything  she  needed,  and  carried  fifteen 
dollars  home  with  her. 

For  a  few  moments  she  sat  quielly,  seeing  the 
serious  happiness  in  the  faces  of  her  grandparents, 
and  then  bursting  into  a  merry  laugh  at  the  idea, 
she  said— « 

"Wouldn't  it  b^  a  pleasant  surprise  to  Aunt 
Hannah,  and  all  of  them,  to  see  me  coming  into 
their  house  some  night,  when  they  had  not  been 
told  anything  about  it,  and  you,  grandfather, 
and  you  too,  grandmother.  Oh,  wouldn't  it  be 
delightful  ?" 

And  as  she  clapped  her  little  brown  hands  la 
glee,  her  grandparents  could  not  tell  whether  it 
were  she  or  the  candle  that  made  the  room  so 
light 

"  I  suppose  likely  Anna  will  go  away  off  some- 
where," said  Mrs.  Davidson,  **  and  we  shall  never 
have  another  chance  of  seeing  them  all  together." 

She  said  no -more — there  was  no  need  that  she 
should  say  more ;  and  after  a  thoughtful  silence, 
the  good-hearted  husband  and  grandfather  said — 

"If  there  should  come  a  good  snow,  now— 
seems  to  me  the  air  feels  like  it. " 

"Well,  grandfather,  suppose  there  should, 
what  of  it,  say,  grandfather  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  pet,"  replied  the  old  man,  try- 
ing to  look  serious — "it  would  be  nice  sleigh- 
riding,  that's  all." 

Orpha  pouted  a  Tcry  little,  and  broke  the  piece 
of  bread  she  held  in  her  hand  into  small  crumbs 
on  her  plate,  till  catching  the  reassuring  glance 
of  her  grandmother,  her  pretty  cheeks  dimpled 
and  blushed  for  shame — for  well  enough  she 
knew  what  her  grandfather  was  thinking  about 
A  good  girl  was  Orpha,  petted  a  great  deal,  and 
spoiled  a  little,  of  course,  but  with  a  heart  of  un- 
suspecting innocence,  and  soft  and  worm  as  the 
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Bimsluiie.  A^  she  lay  in  bed  two  hours  later,  in 
her  chamber,  next  the  roof,  she  held  h'er  eyes 
&Bt  shut  with  her  fingers,  bat  in  Yain — they 
would  not  be  sleepy.  She  kept  saying  to  herself 
she  did  not  see  what  was  the  reason,  for,  useless 
w  the  effort  is,  we  are  always  trying,  all  of  us, 
to  deceive  ourselves ;  and  though  Orpha  held  her 
eyes  so  close,  her  ears  were  sensitive  to  every 
sound.  She  heard  her  grandparents  talking  by 
the  fire  below  stairs,  and  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable they  were  planning  a  visit  to  Aunt  Han- 
nah's. How  she  wanted  to  know  what  they  said ; 
to  be  sure,  grandmother  would  tell  her  in  the 
morning — but  what  of  that,  it  was  twenty  years 
till  morning.  Presently,  she  became  almost  sure 
she  heard  the  tnew  sifting  against  the  windows 
in  the  wind.  She  raised  her  head  on  lier  hand, 
and  looked  out,  and  though  she  was  almost  sure 
it  was  snowing  fast,  she  could  not  rest,  and  in 
another  moment  was  pattering  across  the  floor  in 
her  bare  feet-s-never  had  snow  heartier  greeting, 
than  when  its  white  flakes  fell  in  her  hand.  No 
little  bird  under  its  mother's  wing  ever  felt  more 
comfortable  and  happy  than  she  that  night  in 
her  own  warm  bed.  Not  selfishly  happy — but 
how  could  she  help  being  glad,  when  her  grand- 
parents and  she  were  going  to  give  Aunt  Hannah 
and  the  young  ladies  such  a  surprise  of  pleasure. 
To  be  sure,  she  wanted  to  see  Anna's  wedding 
dresses  and  all  her  fine  things,  and  felt  a  little 
curiosity  to  know  what  manner  of  husband  she 
had  chosen — ^whether  his  eyes  were  blue  or  black ; 
if  he  wore  his  beard,  and  if  he  were  worthy ;  but 
surely  he  was,  for  her  Cousin  Anna  would  never 
marry  a  man  who  was  not  both  very  wise  and 
Tory  good. 

The  voices  of  the  old  folks  by  the  fire  had  been 
still  a  good  while,  and  in  the  distance  she  hoard 
the  roosters  crow  for  midnight,  as  she  glided 
from  dreams  to  dreams,  the  sleeping  less  delu- 
sive than  the  waking  ones. 

It  was  well  for  Orpha  that  she  did  not  hear 
what  the  old  folks  said,  as,  laying  the  eml)ers 
together,  they  trimmed  the  candle,  and  spelled 
through  Hannah's  carelessly  wj^tten  letter — it 
was  well  she  did  not  see  the  tears  that  wet  it  as 
they  reproached  themselves  for  their  long  ne- 
gUct  of  their  darling  child — they  had  sent  her 
presents  of  apples  and  potatoes  and  flour  every 
year,  but  they  had  never  once  gone  to  her  house ; 
fifty  miles  seemed  a  great  journey,  and  so  the 
faces  of  their  grandchildren  were  strange  to 
them.  They  had  thought  (they  were  sorry  for 
it  now)  that  Hannah  would  not  care  about  seeing 
her  old-fashioned  father  and  mother  in  her  stylish 
house  in  town.    They  never  once  saw,  as  they 


spelled  through  the  letter,  that  she  did  not  say, 
"come  to  me,"  after  the  <*I  cannot  go  to  you;" 
nor  did  they  notice  that  Orpha's  name  was  not 
once  in  the  letter.  Hannah  could  not  help  wish- 
ing to  see  Orpha,  and  loving  her  when  she  knew 
how  pretty  and  how  good  she  was ;  they  knew 
that ;  and  to  the  dear  child  it  would  be  like  a 
journey  to  paradise — that  they  might  well  be 
assured  of— so  they  said,  as  they  folded  the  let- 
ter carefully  and  laid  it  next  the  picture  of  little 
Samuel,  between  the  leaves  of  the  big  Bible. 

"We  ai'e  growing  old  now,  and  if  we  OTer  go 
to  see  Hannah,  there  will  not  come  a  better  time — 
it  will  be  a  tiresome  day's  ride;  but  for  Orpha*s 
sake,  we  must  make  ourselves  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  fatigue." 

It  was  well  Orpha  did  not  see  their  tears,  and 
learn  that  it  was  more  for  her  sake  than  theirs 
the  visit  was  planned. 

How  sleepy  she  was  in  the  morning,  when  her 
grandmother  said,  «  Come,  Orpha  1"  It  seemed 
as  if  she  had  but  just  come  to  bed ;  she  could 
hardly  open  her  dyes,  and  the  **  Tes,  grandmo- 
ther," was  a  good  deal  fainter  than  common ;  but 
when  <'Come,  Orpha,"  was  repeated,  with  the 
added  words,  "it's  time  to  get  up,  pet,  if  you 
want  to  go  to  Aunt  Hannah's  with  your  grand- 
father and  me,"  she  was  wide  awake,  and  sitting 
straight  up  in  bed  in  a  moment  She  saw  the 
snow  piled  against  the  window,  white  and  high — 
the  candle  in  her  grandmother's  hand,  for  it  was 
not  daylight  yet,  and  her  own  flresh  and  smoothly- 
ironed  clothes  over  her  arm.  "Oh,  grandmo- 
ther !"  that  was  all  she  could  say  for  the  happy, 
happy  tears. 

Redder  than  a  clover-field  in  June  was  all  the 
east,  when  having  careftilly  secured  the  doors, 
and  sprinkled  the  hickory  sticks  in  the  fireplace 
with  water,  they  set  out,  breaking  and  plowing 
their  way  through  the  deep  snow,  in  the  old 
woodsled.  Nobody  would  notice  that  it  was  not 
the  best  sleigh  in  the  world,  Orpha  thought,  for 
grandfather  had  tied  the  newly  painted  wagon 
body  on  the  sled,  and  that  was  filled  with  straw, 
and  overspread  with  the  nicest  coverlid  of  all  the 
house. 

What  a  pretty  pink  the  clouds  made  on  the 
gnow — she  was  never  weary  of  looking  at  it,  and 
how  strangely  the  cattle  looked  in  pastures  of 
snow,  and  the  haystacks,  crusted  like  pound- 
cakes. Grandfather's  horses  would  be  the  ad- 
miration  of  all  the  city,  she  was  sure,  so  gay  and 
fine  they  looked,  their  manes  loose  in  the  wind, 
and  their  ears  trembling  with  the  exhilaration  of 
the  snow-drive. 

For  the  seven  first  miles  the  scene  was  quite 
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frynili^r — Bhe  had  twico  been  that  distance  on 
the  road—^nce  with  her  grandfather  to  mill,  and 
onoe  to  a  funeral,  bat  the  strange  country  into 
which  they  went,  after  crossing  the  creek  where 
the  mill  was,  afforded  new  and  surprising  inte- 
rest. Th»  sleigh  ride,  in  itself,  was  a  perfect 
delight ;  to  watch  the  snow  dropping  from  the 
bent  boughs,  the  birds  dipping  into  it  with  such 
merry  twitters,  and  to  lean  down  oyer  the  sled- 
side  and  plow  a  tiny  fUrrough  with  her  hand, 
were  a  groat  joy,  without  the  crowning  fact  that 
it  was  to  end  in  the  eyening  by  arriyal  at  Aunt 
Hannah's. 

Now  she  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  sled 
and  held  grandmother's  hands  in  hers,  wonder- 
ing why  they  were  so  cold ;  now  she  turned  up 
the  collar  of  grandfather's  OTcrcoat,  brushing 
back  the  gray  hair  that  the  wind  blow  about  his 
eyes ;  and  now,  wrapping  his  hands  in  her  woolen 
shawl,  and  taking  the  reins  for  a  little  while,  she 
could  driye  as  well  as  he,  she  said ;  upon  which 
he  smiled,  patting  her  cheek,  but  not  telling  her 
that  the  horses  were  so  well  trained,  and  so 
sobered  now  with  the  distance  already  trayeled, 
that  they  would  go  straight  along  without  any 
quieting  at  all.     Now  they  went  through  a  wide 
brawling  creek  where  the  water  ran  fast  through 
brown  sandstones  and  cakes  of  broken  ice,  and 
Oipha  trembled  a  little  as  grandfather  walked 
out  on  the  tongue  of  the  sled  and  loosened  the 
bridle  reins  so  that  the  horses  could  drink.   Cold 
as  it  was,  their  sides  were  all  wet,  and  they 
breathed  yery  hard  and  fast  between  the  drink- 
ing.   At  length,  grandfather  pulled  off  his  blue 
mitten,  and  pulled  out  his  big  silyer  watch  and 
said  it  was  two  o'clock,  and  a  little  while  after 
that,  where  a  painted^  sign  erected  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  and  a  curious  old  house,  haying  no 
fence  in  front  of  it,  stood,  they  stopped  to  pro- 
cure an  hour's  rest,  and  some  refreshment  for 
themselyes  and  their  beasts.     There  was  a  great 
fire  blowing  in  the  big  room  into  which  they 
were  shown,  before  which  sat  half  a  dozen  tra- 
yelers,  eating  apples  and  cakes,  and  drinking 
cider  and  whisky;    across   the  middle  of  the 
floor  a  long  table  was  spread,  and,  at  one  end  of 
it)  there  sat  a  young  man,  sipping  tea  and  writing 
alternately.    He  looked  up  from  the  sheet  before 
him,  on  the  entrance  of  our  party,  and  haying 
made  a  friendly  salutation,  such  as  country  folks 
though  strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  giying  one 
another,  resumed  his  pen  and  was  presently 
quite  absorbed;  his  heayy  black  hair  fell  oyer 
and  partly  concealed  a  smooth  fair  forehead,  as 
he  wrote,  and  a  smile  of  extreme  sweetness 
playsd  roimd  the  mouth,, betraying  no  inesola- 


tion,  but  seeming  rather  the  outward  shining  of 
firm  and  good  principles.  The  healthful  glow  of 
his  cheek  was  in  fine  contrast  with  the  blackness 
of  his  full  curling  beard,  and  the  pearly  teeth, 
sound  and  eyen,  with  the  ripe  redness  of  the 
lips. 

Orpha  thought  she  had  neyer  seen  so  hand- 
some a  man  in  her  life,  and  in  yerity,  she  neyer 
had  seen  beauty  cultivated  and  matured  under 
the  refining  influences  of  intellect  and  art.  She 
could  not  tell  why,  but  there  was  an  indefinable 
air  of  saperiority  about  him,  that  made  eyen  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  yillage  clergyman  seem 
commonplace  in  comparison  Vith  him.  When 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  cousin  Anne,  she 
could  not  imagine  how  she  could  have  fallen  in 
love  with  any  one,  not  having  seen  the  young 
traveler.  But  how  much  did  his  beauty  increase 
in  her  eyes,  when,  looking  up  as  'he  folded  his 
letter,  he  made  haste  to  offer  her  grandfather 
(who  was  sitting  on  a  hard  bqnch)  the  leather 
cushioned  chair  in  which  himself  had  been  sitting, 
and  with  a  gesture  and  a  word,  not  rude,  but 
authoritative,  caused  the  men  at  the  fire  .to  dis- 
pose  themselves  in  half  the  room  they  had  pre- 
viously occupied,  so  giving  her  grandmother  and 
herself  a  nearer  and  warmer  feeling  of  the  fire 
from  which,  till  then,  they  had  almost  been  diut 
out. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  town  of ,"  said  the 

old  man  to  the  landlord,  as  he  entered  with  hot 
doughnuts  and  a  fresh  pot  of  cider;  but  the 
question  was  too  modestly  low  for  that  blustering 
personage  to  hear. 

**It  is  twenty-two  miles,  sir,"  repUed  the 
young  man,  who  had  heard  the  question. 

**Are  you  much  acquainted  there?"  Mr. 
Davidson  ventured  timidly  to  inquire. 

The  young  man  answered  that  he  knew  the 
city  pretty  thoroughly,  and  had  indeed  a  large 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants. 

**Then,  perhaps,  you  know  or  have  heard  of 
my  son,  Jqseph  C.  Pettibone,"  suggested  the  old 
man,  his  face  aglow  with  animation. 

**  Oh  yes,  sir — no  one  in  the  whole  city  better, 
an  admirable  family." 

**  Why,  isn't  it  strange,"  ezcaimed  the  father, 
turning  to  his  wife.  * *■  This  young  man  here  knows 
Mr.  Pettibone.  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,"  he 
continued,  offering  his  hand  to  the  stranger,  and 
he  went  on  ingenuously — '^  we  are  on  our  way 
to  Mr.  Pettibone's  house,  my  wife  here,  and  this 
little  girl — ^we  haven't  seen  any  of  them  these 
twenty  years,  nor  they  us.  Indeed,  Orpha,  our 
little  granddaughter,  has  never  seen  her  aunt 
Hannah  Pettibone  at  all,  and  you  may  be  sure  she 
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is  happy  enough,  having  a  sleigh  ride  and  a  chance 
to  Me  the  town  and  her  aont  and  cousins  ;'*  and 
tenderly  he  patted  the  cheek  of  Orpha,  already 
blushing  painfully  with  the  attention  called  to 
her.  <<And  so  you  know  Mr.  Pettibone,  and 
Hannah  and  all  of  them''-^a  new  thought  seemed 
to  strike  the  old  gentleman — and  he  continued, 
<*mf^  be  you  know  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Hammond,  who  is  shortly,  Hannah  writes  me,  to 
be  married  to  her  daughter  Anna." 

There  was  a  confused  heightening  of  color  in 
the  cheek  of  the  handsome  stranger,  and  he  bit 
his  lip,  to  which,  however,  the  accustomed  smile 
came  back  with  unwonted  brightness  as  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
young  man  and  was  just  returning  from  a  visit 
to  his  father's  family,  but  that  he  was  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  proposed  marriage. 

« A  family  of  position  and  influence,  I  sup- 
pose, from  what  Hannah  says,"  mused  the  grand- 
father aloud  ;  "she  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
a  fine  match  for  her  girl — what  do  you  think  7 
Was  the  young  man  at  home  when  you  were  at 
his  father's  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  he  was 
there,  but  in  fact  I  did  not  converse  with  him 
much." 

*<Well,  do  you  think  Anna  is  going  to  do 
"pretty  well  ?"  continued  the  grandfather,  perse- 
veringly;  <' great  fathers  don't  always  have 
great  sons,  nor  even  good  ones." 

The  young  man  replied  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  think,  and  hastened  to  Interrupt  the  con- 
versation by  inquiring  of  the  landlord  what  time 
the  coach  would  arrive. 

That  personage  raised  himself  on  tip-toe,  and 
looking  from  the  window,  said  the  coach  was 
Just  coming  in  sight,  and  taking  out  his  watch, 
he  continued  in  a  tone  that  indicated  especial 
felicity — 

**  She  is  making  good  time  to-day— that  coach 
is— but,  young  man,  your  chance  of  getting 
aboard  is  slim,  mighty  slim,  sir — black  as  she 
can  be  with  passengers  on  the  outside,"  and  this 
additional  fact  evidently  gave  him  increased 
happiness. 

"  I  have  provided  against  that,"  said  the  young 
man,  (a  shadow  crossing  his  face  as  he  spoke,) 
**  in  part,  at  least,"  and  giving  a  letter  into  the 
landlord's  hand,  he  begged  that  he  would  see  it 
forwarded. 

''You  were  designing  to  reach  the  city  to- 
night ?"  said  Mr.  Davidson,  again  addressing  the 
young  traveler. 

<'Yee,"  he  replied,  "Mrs.  Pettibone  has  a 
kind  of  btrthnight  men;y*makiBg  at  her  houso 


to-nightj  and  I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  them ;"  and  he  went  on  to  say  hia 
horse  had  falleo  lame  that  day,  and  he  had  pro- 
posed leaving  him  in  the  landlord's  care,  and 
going  forward  in  the  coach. 

"  You  are  very  irelcome,  sir,  to  a  "seat  with 
us,"  said  the  grandfather,  cordially,  and  survey- 
ing the  fashionable  exterior  of  the  young  man, 
he  added :  **  we  have  only  a  sled,  but  our  horses 
are  in  good  order,  and  we  move  pretty  fast  and 
very  comfortably." 

Half  an  hour  after  this,  the  horses  having 
been  regaled  with  oats  and  an  hour's  rest,  our 
party,  with  the  accession  of  the  young  man, 
were  gliding  briskly  through  the  snow. 

The  variedly  amusing  talk  of  the  young  man 
kept  the  old  people  from  feeling  the  cold  as  they 
had  done  in  the  morning ;  and  then  he  was  so 
kind,  taking  his  fine  comforter  from  his  neck 
and  wrapping  it  about  that  of  the  old  farmer, 
and  quite  forcing  Mrs.  Davidson  to  wear  his 
plaided  shawl,  and  taking  the  reins  for  an  hour 
when  the  hands  of  the  old  man  became  numb. 

Not  one  word  spoke  Orpha,  but  such  smiles 
dimpled  the  cheeks  that  were  nestled  among 
brown  curls  and  almost  hid  in  her  deep  hood, 
with  every  attention  bestowed  on  her  grand- 
parents, that  no  words  were  needed  to  assure  the 
young  man  of  her  goodness  of  heart.  The  old 
folks  grew  tired  after  awhile,  and  sat  silent, 
wishing  the  journey  at  an  end,  and  the  stranger, 
singing — ^it  may  have  been  to  himself,  it  may 
have  been  to  Orpha — 

**  It  may  be  for  yean,  and  it  may  be  forever. 
Then  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  bride  of  my  heart." 

They  moved  on  and  on,  and  at  last  to  its  lullaby 
sound,  Orpha  nestled  down  in  the  coverlid  and 
fell  asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  night,  and  the  sled 
standing  still  before  the  finest  house  she  had 
ever  seen — all  brilliant  with  lights  and  musical 
with  voices.  Lamps  were  shining  thick,  down 
the  street,  carriages  and  beautiftil  sleighs  moving 
to  and  fh>,  and  houses  and  people  as  far  as  she 
could  see. 

"Well,  petty,  we  have  got  there,"  said  the 
grandfather,  and  taking  the  handkerchief  f^om 
her  face,  she  sat  up ;  and,  in  her  bewilderment, 
said  almost  sadly, 

"I  am  sorry,  I  wish  it  was  farther." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  young  stranger,  **  from 
my  heart;"  and  he  almost  lit^d  Orpha  out  of 
the  sled. 

"I 'wonder  whether  Mr.  Pettibone  has  any 
stable  ?"  asked  Mr.  Davidson  of  the  young  man ; 
adding,  as  he  patted  the  necks  of  his  horses 
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caressingly — <*poor  fellows,  joa  are  tired,  aint 
you?" 

<*  I  know  where  he  keeps  his  horses,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  go  right  in,  and  I  will  attend 
to  them,  if  you  will  trust  me,"  and  he  ran  np 
the  steps  and  gaYe  the  boll  a  vigorous  pull. 

<*  See  thoy  don't  drink  while  they  are  so  warm, 
if  you  please,"  said  the  carefol  farmer,  availing 
himself  of  the  young  man's  kindness;  "  and  that 
they  hare  plenty  of  meal  and  oats,  and  I  will  see 
you  by-and-by  here,  at  my  son's  house,  and 
thank  you." 

**  I  guess  we  have  got  to  the  wrong  place,  like 
enough,"  he  said,  looking  inquiringly  at  his  wife 
as  he  saw  the  grin  in  the  &ce  of  the  negro  who 
opened  the  door,  and  the  number  of  black  men 
and  women  moving  through  the  great  hall. 

**  Does  Mr.  Pcttibone  live  here  ?"  he  inquired 
of  the  usher. 

*'  Yes,  sah,"  replied  that  functionary,  drawing 
himself  up. 

**  Joseph  C.  Pettibone?"  repeated  the  old  man, 
still  in  doubt. 

<*  Yes,  sah,"  who  shall  I  announce  ?" 

'^  Why  I  will  announce  myself,"  said  Mr.  Da- 
vidson, indignantly;  '*Mrs.  Pettibone  is  my 
daughter,  will  we  find  her  in  here  where  the 
frolic  seems  to  be  7"  and  with  his  good  wife  be- 
side him,  he  made  his  way  to  the  open  door  of 
the  brilliant  drawing-room.  Poor  Orpha  trem- 
bling like  a  frightened  bird,  and  nestling  close 
to  her  grandmother's  skirts. 

A  stylish  and  richly  dressed  woman  advanced 
as  their  shadows  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
started,  retreating  slightly,  and  a  kind  of  blank 
surprise  taking  the  place  of  the  welcoming  smile 
she  had  assumed,  when  she  saw  the  persons  who 
came  behind  the  shadows. 

The  mother's  heart,  rather  than  ber  eyes,  told 
her  that  was  Hannah,  and  with  the  sobbing  cry 
of  "my  daughter  1"  she  would  have  taken  her  in 
her  arms,  but  the  white-gloved  hand  of  the  lady 
motioned  her  back — the  lights  dazzled,  and  the 
wonderstruck  faces  repelled  her;  staggering, 
rather  than  walking,  she  retreated. 

**  Hannah,  Hannah,"  said  the  old  man,  giving 
one  reproachful  look,  and  with  his  head  dropping 
on  hi8  bosom,  and  the  tears  making  everything 
dim  in  spite  of  the  much  light,  he  retraced  so- 
lemnly and  slowly  the  way  he  had  come. 

At  the  door  they  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Petti- 
bone, whose  strong  common  sense  had  been  out- 
raged by  his  wife's  reception  of  her  parents, 
though,  perhaps,  his  feelings  had  little  to  do 
with  his  manner,  which  was  cordial  enough. 

He  reminded  them  how  long  it  wai  since  they 


had  met,  adding  that  a  child  might  be  forgiven 
for  forgetting  even  her  mother,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  Hannah  would  be  as  rejoiced  as 
himself  when  she  knew  it  was  her  own  father 
and  mother  were  come.  All  they  could  do,  how- 
ever, the  old  folks  could  not  feel  what  the  man's 
words  implied.  **  And  this  little  body,"  he  said, 
shaking  the  trembling  hand  of  Orpha,  "  who  is 
she  ?" 

'*  Nancy's  child,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  old 


*•  Nancy,  Nancy;  who  is  she ?  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber now,  the  one  who  went  to  the  new  country," 
for  Mr.  Pettibone  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  re- 
member something,  and  believing  he  had  struck 
the  right  vein,  continued:  <*I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Nancy's  children  were  all  boys. 
Well,  how  does  she  like  the  new  country  ?" 

<*  We  don't  know,"  the  father  said,  wiping  his 
eyes;  <<poor  Nancy  has  gone  to  the  country 
from  whonoe  no  traveler  returns." 

Half  believing  and  half  disbelieving  that  Han- 
nah had  in  truth  failed  to  recognize  them,  the 
old  folks  suffered  themselves  to  be  conducted  to 
one  of  the-  chambers,  furnished  so  luxuriously 
and  warmed  and  lighted  so  comfortably,  that  if 
anything  could  have  made  them  forget  the  chilly 
air  which  rustled  out  of  Hannah's  brocade,  they 
would  have  forgotten  it. 

In  the  second  meeting  with  her  parents,  she  hid 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  in  her  lace  handkerchief, 
but  the  tears,  if  she  shed  them,  left  her  eyes  dry; 
and  though  she  said  she  was  never  so  happy,  she 
looked  distressed  and  mortified,  and  seemed  not 
to  know  what  to  do  or  say. 

Her  children  were  brought  and  introduced  to 
dear  grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  and  to  pretty 
cousin  Orpha,  and  having  kissed  the  cheeks  of 
the  old  folks,  retired  very  properly — gay  butter- 
fiies  that  they  were.  Orpha,  in  her  close  fitting 
woolen  frock,  fearjsd  they  would  catch  cold  witii 
bare  neck  and  arms,  but  she  dare  not  Fay  so;  as 
with  admiring  eyes  (for  they  looked  very  pretty) 
she  witched  them  leaving  the  room. 

Anna,  a  tall,  slender  girl,  with  a  col<)rless  and 
expressionless  face,  and  thin,  flaxen  hair,  insisted 
that  Orpha  should  wear  one  of  her  dresses  and 
accept  the  services  of  her  maid— ^he  could  easily 
be  dressed  before  midnight,  and  that  was  quite 
early  enough. 

Mrs.  Pettibone  could  not  leave  her  guests— 
Ifr.  Hammond— 'Anna's  intended,  would  of  course 
be  greatly  -annoyed  by  hsr  obsence,  her  dear 
parents  must  excuse  them-^they  would  hasten 
to  join  them  the  earliest  moment  at  which  they 
were  at  liberty.    Some  wine,  sweetmeftti  and 
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«ako  were  sent  np,  yery  unlike  the  substantial 
supper  they  had  hoped  to  take  irith  their  dear 
children  and  children's  children. 

Orpha  was  not  hungry,  she  said,  bnt  climbing 
to  her,  grandfather's  knee,  smoothed  his  long, 
silver  hair,  and  nestling  her  cheek  against  his 
home-made  coat,  than  which  she  had  thongl^t, 
till  that  night,  nothing  conld  be  finer,  she  feU 
asleep,  thinking  in  her  heart  she  did  not  care 
what  anybody  said,  her  grandfather  was  jnst  as 
good  as  any  one.  And  she  was  right — good  little 
Orpha. 

Having  seen  the  sled  and  horses  of  his  new 
IHend  properly  cared  for,  our  young  traveler 
made  hast«  to  present  himself  at  Mr.  Pettibone's, 
wondering  how  those  dimpled  cheeks  would  look 
outside  the  muffling  hood. 

To  his  surprise,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  the  country  people — ^he  feared  it  was  all 
a  dream,  and  seating  himself  apart  in  the  shadow 
of  a  curtain,  recalled  minutely  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  afternoon.  Surely  he  was  not 
mistaken;  we  come  so  much  nearer  guileless 
natures  the  impression  they  leave  upon  us  is 
deeper  than  all  the  artificial  devices  in  the  world 
are  able  to  leave.  He  could  almost  hear  the 
voice  of  the  grandfather  and  see  his  benignant 
smile,  and  no  matter  at  what  beauty  he  looked, 
his  eyes  could  not  see  it  for  the  dimples  of  Orpha. 
He  was  not  long  left  to  his  quiet  meditations — 
Mrs.  Pettibone  soon  joined,  and  haying  rallied 
him  on  the  sentimental  seriousness  of  his  mood, 
ppotestod  that  it  quite  baffled  her  powers  to  dis- 
ripate ;  and,  having  deputed  her  daughter,  Anna, 
whose  skill  she  hoped  would  be  more  effective, 
she  playfully,  let  us  hope  not  designedly,  re- 
tired. 

To  any  one  except  the  young  lady  addressed, 
Mr.  Hammond  would  have  been  delightfully  en- 
tertaining, but  to  her  ho  was  particularly  un- 
satisfactory— he  said  not,  in  s^ort,  what  she  had 
expected  him  to  say. 

When  Orpha  awoke  in  the  morning  and  looked 
about  the  fine  chamber,  she  could  not  at  first  tell 
where  she  was,  and  with  memory  came  a  strange, 
sad,  home-sick  feeling  that  she  had  never  in  her 
Hfe  known  till  then.  When  she  was  dressed  in 
her  brown  flannel  frock,  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  great  looking-glass,  before  her,  with  painfull 
dissatisfaction.  Afterward  she  seated  Herself  at 
the  window  and  looked  into  the  cold  dreary 
street.  Few  persons  were  stirring  yet,  for  it  was 
early ;  the  snow  was  driving  before  the  wind  in 
dismal  gusts — all  looked  strange  and  dreary, 
dreary ;  despite  all  she  could  do,  the  tears  kept 
dropping  and  dropphig  on  her  little  broTm  hands. 


folded  together  in  her  lap.  When  the  first  sun- 
shine touched  the  window,  she  held  up  her  hand- 
kerchief to  dry  the  tears  in  its  Hght  Why  did 
she  blush  and  smile  and  tremble  all  at  onoe  ?  it 
is  not  her  own  name  wrought  with  black  silk 
thread  that  she  sees — Bichard  Hammond  is  writ- 
ten there  in  dear  black  characters.  How  came 
she  by  it  ?  Ah,  she  remembers  now  that  when 
she  awoke  from  sleep  in  the  sled  last  night  she 

found  her  face  covered  with  a  handkerchief 

could  this  have  been  the  one  ? 

Richard  Hammond  rose  early  too — it  wIm  not 
his  habit^  but  that  morning  he  could  not  sleep — 
of  course  he  oould  not  imagine  why,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  a  little  exercise  before 
breakfast  might  be  beneficial,  and  with  no  de- 
fined plan  or  motive,  he  bent  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pettibone's  house ;  he  saw  those 
tearful  eyes  at  the  window,  and  intuition  told 
him  why  they  had  grown  so  dim  since  yesterday, 
and  his  heart  knocked  tumultuously  to  get  out 
of  his  bosom  and  go  up  to  that  window  and  com- 
fort her. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  ringing  the  bell,  and 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Davidson.  It  was  his  duty  to 
tell  the  old  gentleman  how  well  his  horses  we^ 
doing  and  where  they  were. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  the  old  man, 
"our  folks  think  they  have  been  in  town  long 
enough;"  but  the  light  which  beamed  in  his  face 
said  very  plainly  how  pleased  he,  too»  was  with 
the  prospect  of  going  home. 

"  Not  to-day,  surely,"  said  the  young  man, 
but  the  farmer  thought  he  would  get  up  the 
horses,  drive  about  a  little  and  show  his  folks 
the  town,  and  then  start  home — they  would  have 
a  fuH  moon  to  light  them,  he  said,  and  if  they 
were  a  little  late  in  getting  there,  why  no 
matter. 

Mr.  Hammond  knew  the  town  well,  everything 
that  was  worth  seeing  he  would  be  happy  to 
show  his  new  friends,  if  they  would  accept  his 
guidance. 

They  oould  not  think  of  making  him  such 
trouble,  the  old  man  said,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  a  trouble;  and  when,  some  minutes  later,  the 
horses  came  prancing  up  to  the  door,  it  was 
Richard  Hammond  who  was  driving  them. 

Neither  Mrs.  Pettibone  nor  Anna  came  near 
the  front  door  to  see  their  guests  go  away — they 
were  afnud  of  the  chilly  air  of  morning;  but 
what  was  their  astonishment  and  confusion  when 
on  looking  from  the  window,  they  saw  Richard 
Hammond  almost  lifting  Orpha  into  the  sled,  and 
with  a  tenderness  of  maimer  wfaidi  they  had 
never  seen  in  him  till  then. 


THE.  MINSIBEL'S     CURSE. 


He  saw  them — smiled  and  .kissed  his  hand 
gayly  as  they  drove  ofT,  and  the  last  their  won- 
der-struck Tision  saw  of  him  he  was  carefdlly 
wrapping  the  coverlid  abont  the  yonng  girl's 
feet  No,  not  the  last  they  saw  of  him — the 
following  winter,  looking  handsomer  and  happier 
than  ever,  they  chanced  to  see  him  sitting,  only 
a  few  boxes  from  them,  at  the  opera,  and  beside 
him,  the  sunny  lengths  of  her  hair  rippling  over 
her  dimples  and  half  down  her  snowy  cloak,  a 
young  woman  whose  beauty  was  evidently  the 
admiration  of  the  house. 

"I  wonder  what  Hannah  and  her  proud 
daughters  think  of  thmr  country  cousin  now  !" 


said  grandfather  Davidson,  as  he  snuffed  the 
candles  and  heaped  high  the  fire,  the  while  his 
wife  polished  the  silver  tea-poi,  and  adljosted  th« 
pound-cake  and  custard-cups,  on  the  evening 
"the  children"  were  expected  home  from  their 
bridal  visit.iu  town.  • 

The  two  pins  in  the  sleeve  of  the  grandmother's 
black  silk  dress,  were  not  straighter  and  brighter 
than  everything  else  about  the  house ;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  old  folks  were  not  happier  their 
own  marriage  day  than  when  the  joyous  barking 
of  the  watch  dog  at  the  door  told  them  **the 
children*'  were  come. 


THE    MINSTREL'S    CURSE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  UHLAND. 


BT  W.    H.   rU&NESS,  D.  D. 


t)ircK  in  olden  times  was  staliding 

A  oastle,  high  and  grand, 
Broad  glancing  in  the  sunlight, 

Far  over  sea  and  land. 
And  roond  were  fragrant  gardens, 

A  rich  and  blooming  crown ; 
And  fountains  flowing  in  them, 

In  rainbow  brilliance  shone. 

There  a  haughty  king  was  seated, 

In  lands  and  conquests  great ; 
Pale  and  awful  was  his  countenance, 

As  on  his  throne  he  sate ; 
For  what  ho  thinks,  is  terror, 

And  what  he  looks.  Is  wrath. 
And  what  he  speaks,  is  torture. 

And  what  he  writes,  is  death. 

There  came  into  this  eastle 

A  gentle  minstrel  pair. 
The  one  with  looks  bright,  golden, 

The  other  gray  of  hair ; 
With  harp  in  hand,  the  elder 

A  noble  courser  rode. 
While  beautiAil,  beside  him, 

His  young  companion  strode. 

Said  the  elder  to  the  younger, 

<*  Now  be  prepared,  my  son  I 
Oh,  let  the  song  be  lofty. 

And  stirring  be  the  tone ; 
Put  forth  thy  grandest  power. 

Of  joy  and  sorrow  sing, 
To  touch  the  stony  bosom 

Of  this  remorseless  kiqg!" 


And  now  within  the  eastle 

These  gentle  minstrels  stand. 
On  his  throne  the  king  is  seated. 

With  the  queen  at  his  right  hand ; 
The  king  in  fearful  splendor, 

Like  the  Northern  Lights'  red  glare ; 
The  queen,  so  sweet  and  gentle, 

Like  a  moonbeam  resting  there. 

The  old  man  struck  the  harp  strings. 

Most  wonderful  to  hear. 
As  richer,  ever  richer, 

Swelled  the  music  on  the  ear. 
Then  rose  with  heavenly  clearness 

The  stripling's  voice  of  fire  ; 
And  then  they  sang  together, 

Like  a  distant  angel  choir. 

They  sing  of  love  and  spring  time, 

Of  happy,  golden  days ; 
Of  manly  mirth  and  freedom, 

They  sing  the  glorious  praise ; 
They  sing  of  all  the  beauty 

The  heart  of  man  that  thrilla; 
They  sing  of  all  the  greatness 

The  soul  of  man  that  fills. 

The  courtly  circle  round  them 

Forget  for  once  to  sneer ; 
And  bow  those  iron  warriors, 

As  though  a  god  were  near. 
The  qneeil,  in  softness  melting. 

Forgets  her  sparkling  crown, 
And  the  ross  from  out  her  bosom 

To  the  minstrels  she  throws  down. 
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"  Te  have  sednoed  my  people ; 

What,  traitors,  do  yon  mean?" 
The  king,  he  shrieked  in  firenzy, 

'♦  Seduce  ye  now  my  queen?" 
His  sword,  that  gleamed  like  lightnings 

At  the  stripling's  heart  he  flings  ; 
And  thence,  instead  of  golden  songs, 

The  gushing  life-blood  springs. 

The  rapture  of  (he  listeners 

Dies  away  as  at  a  flash  ; 
Upon  his  master's  bosom 

The  youth  haa  breathed  his  last 
The  old  man  wraps  his  mantU 

Around  the  bloody  corse, 
And  then  he  firmly  binds  it 

Erect  upon  his  horse. 

Yet  when  he  reached  the  gateway, 

Then  paused  the  minstrel  old, 
And  took  his  harp  so  wondrous, 

And  broke  its  strings  of  gold  ; 
And  against  a  marble  pillar, 

He  shiyer'd  it  in  twain  ; 
And  thus  his  curse  he  shouted, 

Till  the  castle  rang  again : 

'<  Woe,  woe,  thon  hanghty  oastle, 

With  all  thy  gorgeous  halls ! 
Sweet  string  or  song  be  aounded 

No  more  within  Uiy  walls. 
No !  sighs  alone,  and  wailing, 

And  coward  steps  of  slaves ! 
Already  round  thy  towers 

The  avenging  spirit  ravei ! 


"  Woe,  woo<»ye  fragrant  gardens. 

With  all  your  fair  May  light ! 
liook  on  this  ghastly  countenance, 

And  wither  at  the  sight ! 
Let  all  your  flowers  perish  !  , 

Be  all  your  fountains  diy  ! 
Henceforth  a  horrid  wilderness. 

Deserted,  wasted  lie ! 

•'*  Woe,  woe,  thou  wretched  murderer. 

Thou  curse  of  minstrelsy  ! 
Thy  struggles  for  a  bloody  fame. 

All  fruitless  shall  they  be. 
Thy  name  shall  be  forgotten, 

Lost  in  eternal  death, 
Dissolving  into  empty  air, 

Like  a  dying  man's  last  breath." 

The  old  man's  curse  is  uttered, 

And  Heaven  above  hath  heard, 
Those  walls  hav^  fallen  prostrate 

At  the  minstrel's  mighty  word. 
Of  all  that  vanish' d  splendor 

Stands  but  one  column  tall ; 
And  that,  already  shattered, 

£ro  another  night  may  fall. 

Around,  inftead  of  gardens, 

Is  a  desert  heathen  land ; 
No  tree  its  shade  dispenses, 

No  fountains  cool  the  sand  ; 
The  king's  name,  it  has  vanished, 

His  deeds  no  songs  rehearse  ; 
Departed  and  forgotten, — 

This  is  the  Minstrel's  Ourse ! 


THE    OLD   CHURCH-YARD. 


^ 


BT  JOHN  H.  BAZLET. 


When  fruits  and  com  are  gathered  in, 

When  forest  trees  are  bare. 
When  wintry  winds  their  storms  begin, 
And  roar  and  rend  and  tear— 
At  evening's  close  when  men  from  labor  oeaae. 
And  all  is  still,  in  silence  and  in  pease, 
Then  let  me  die. 

And  bury  me  in  «The  Old  Church-Tard," 

In  a  lonely  quiet  nook. 
Where  the  old  Yew  tree  seems  keeping  guard. 

And  listening  to  the  brook. 

Aye,  bury  me  in  (<The  Old  Church- Yard," 

Where  many  a  friend  doth  lie, 
And  the  old  Yew  tree  seams  keeping  guard 

And  saying  <<all  must  die !" 


And  bury  me  in  <*  The  Old  Church- Yard," 

Close  by  the  old  Yew  tree, 
Where  the  Elm  and  Pine  keep  watch  and  ward 

O'er  poor  mortality. 

And  when  you  take  me  to  the  grave, 

Let  no  vain  pomp  be  shown. 
No  grand  array  with  staff  and  stave, 

No  heartless  tears  nor  moan. 

But  let  my  next  of  kin,  and  those 

Who  lovod  me  as  a  Ariend, 
Follow  me  to  my  long  repose, 

And  there  their  sorrows  blend. 

Thus  would  I  rest  in  '» The  Old  Ohuroh-Yard," 

In  a  lonely,  qaiet  spot, 
Where  fragrant  flower*  and  soft  green  ffWavd 

Whisper,  '*  forget  me  not." 


^Entered  according  to  nrt  of  ConjjreM.  in  the  j-e:ir  19*'.,  hy  Abraham  H.  S«c.  in  ihe  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 

Conrt  of  the  Unitrd  9\M9»  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 

MARY    STUART. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 


BY   WILLIAM   DOWB. 


Continued  from  page  342. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  lords  seize  Queen  Mary,  insalt  her,  and  ahnt  her  np 
in  Lochleven  Castle — She  is  forced  to  sign  an  Abdica- 
tion— Her  e.«capc^>Defeat  of  her  forcea  at  Langside— 
Her  flight  into  England — Elizabeth  refuses  to  see  her — 
Orders  a  Mock  Trial,  which  comes  to  nothing — Nor- 
folk's rebellion  in  behalf  of  Mary— He  is  beheaded. 

The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 
May  ruye  those  scenes  among; 

But  I,  the  Queen  of  all  Hcotlund, 
Maun  lie  in  prison  strong .—>Buex^. 

Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels ! 

RiCHAXD  III. 

Queen  Mary's  surrender  to  the  Protestant 
lords  was  a  fatal  proceeding.  Wearing  a  short, 
moan,  and  threadbare  tunicle,  reaching  a  little 
below  her  knee.««,  ber  sleeves  tied  with  points, 
having  on  a  red  and  yellow  skirt,  and  on  her 
head  a  black  velvet  hat  and  muffler,  she  rode, 
accompanied  by  Mary  Seton,  toward  their  camp, 
Kirkaldy  of  Orange  leading  her  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle, and  waving  his  "hat  in  triumph. 

"My  lord.<<,"  said  she,  addressing  Morton  and 
his  friends  in  front  of  the  chief  tent,  "  I  come  to 
you,  not  fearing  a  battle,  but  to  save  blood,  and 
hoping  for  the  respect  and  obedience  you  have 
promised." 

"  Here  is  where  you  should  be,  madam,"  an- 
swered Morton,  with  a  show  of  courtesy;  and 
those  about  him  manifested  a  like  degree  of  de- 
ference. But  several  persons  in  the  rear  began 
to  exclaim  and  yell  against  her,  and  call  her  a 
murderess  and  other  vile  names.  The  blood 
rushed  in  Mary's  face,  and  turning  to  Morton, 
she  asked  him  the  meaning  of  such  insolence  in 
his  camp,  adding,  that  if  he  wanted  her  blood, 
she  was  in  his  power  and  helpless.  From  this 
mom/jnt  the  treatment  she  received  was  like  that 
suffered  by  the  Queen  of  France,  in  later  times ; 
and  she  exhibited  the  same  feelings  of  anger  and 
impatience  which  marked  the  demeanor  of  Marie 
Antoinette  in  similar  circumstances. 

Perceiving  she  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  sove- 
reign, the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  spirit  was  never 
of  the  tame  order,  passionately  arraigned  and 


rebuked  those  around  her,  regretting  she  had 
trusted  their  false  promises,  and  deelaring  aloud 
she  would  appeal  from  them  to  her  loyal  Hamil- 
tons  and  the  rest  of  her  nobles.     As  she  rode 
along  with  the  lord's  army  to  Edinburgh,  she 
was  horrified  by  the  sight  of  a  white  banner 
borne  before  her,  showing  Damley  lying  dead 
under  a  tree,  and  the  little  prince  kneeling,  and 
seeming  to  say,  "Judge  and  avenge  our  cause, 
oh  Lord:"--tho  strong,  savage  device  of  the  late 
king's  murderers.     Mary  turned  paft,  cast  up 
her  eyes,   and  growing  faint  in  her  distress, 
could  hardly  be  kept  from  falling  off  her  horse. 
When  her  spirits  came  back  to  her,  she  wept, 
protested  and  threatened  by  turns,  and  those 
about  her  retorted  her  words  with  sneers  and 
insults.     She  reproached  the  Earl  of  Athol  for 
his  complicity  in  the  outrage,  and  asking  the 
brutal  Lord  Lindsay  for  his  hand,  swore  to  him, 
by  her  own,  with  all  the  haughty  courage  of  her 
race,  that  she  would  have  his  head  for  that  day's 
work !     She  lost  the  self-possession  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  addressed  some  of  the  murderers  per- 
sonally, or  alluded  to  them  in  a  manner  that  put 
all  hope  of  a  future  reconciliation  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    In  the  accounts  given  of  these  things,  by 
Du  Croc  and  others,  Mary  has  been  made  to  suf- 
fer from  the  advantage  which  calm  villainy  will 
obtain,  sometimes,  over  those  it  provokes  to  an- 
ger— the  very  greatness  of  the  outrage  tending, 
in  such  a  case,  to  disparage  the  plea  of  those 
who  have  suffered  it.    But  the  queen's  vehemence 
was  truly  justifiable.    She  knew  that  the  mur- 
derers of  her  husband  were  those  who  now  villified 
and  trampled  on  her,  and  her  fierce  out(<poken 
passion  must  receive  all  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect we  never  think  of  revising  to  the  angr^ 
heart  of  Constance,  on  the  stage. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  loth  Jtme, 
1667,  Mary  entered  Edinburgh  in  a  wobegone 
condition.  Her  clothes  wire  covered  with  dust, 
and  her  face  so  stained  and  altered  with  weeping, 
that  the  people  hardly  knew  her.  The  mutderer 
Morton  rode  on  her  right,  and  Athol  on  her  lefl» 
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and  several  in  the  crowd  insulted  her  as  she  vent 
along.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  palace, 
but  lodged  in  the  town-house  of  the  provost,  used 
as  a  temporary  prison.  Rtr  women  were  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  she  was  put  into  a  room  where 
she  could  neither  wash  herself  nor  change  her 
dress.  They  brought  her  some  supper,  but  she 
could  not  eat  it,  and  she  passed  the  night  in  a 
state  of  sleepless  agonj.  In  the  morning  the 
people  in  the  street  were  surprised  to  hear  a  wo- 
man calling  and  screamiijg  to  them  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  FroYOst's  house.  Word  ran  that  it  was 
the  queen  herself,  and  as  she  asked  pitiably  to 
be  rescued  from  her  cruel  traitors,  her  distress 
made  an  impression  on  the  crowd.  Morton  and 
the  rest,  fearing  a  public  inyestigation,  immedi- 
ately gave  out  that  the  queen's  grief  was  on  ac- 
count of  her  separation  from  Bothwell,  and  that 
they  had  intercepted  a  letter  of  desperate  affec- 
tion she  had  sent  to  him  on  her  arriTal  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  letter  was  not  exhibited;  but  the 
report  produced  a  certain  effect  to  hor  prejudice. 
Mary  went  repeatedly  to  the  window.  On  one 
occasion,  she  saw  Lethington  below,  and  calling 
him  up,  she  demanded  why  she  was  so  brutally 
treated.  He  said  she  had  spoken  so  violently, 
th9  lords  were  afraid  of  her  resentment.  He 
persuaded  her  that  she  had  been  too  dreadful, 
and  she  consented  to  hear  the  excuses  of  Morton 
and  his  friends,  who  declared  they  would  be  as 
obedient  as  ever,  if  she  would  only  go  to  the 
window  and  dismiss  the  multitude.  They  greatly 
feared  the  people— an  ancient  apprehension,  as 
we  all  know,  on  the  part  of  men  conducting  them- 
selves in  pretty  much  the  same  manner — a  fine 
recognition,  too,  of  that  divinity  which  at  all 
times  belongs  to  that  same  people,  or  populace, 
everywhere.  The  queen  was  induced  to  go  to 
the  window  and  send  her  guardians  home. .  On 
this,  her  women  were  permitted  to  come  to  her, 
and  she  refreshed  herself,  though  still  unable  to 
eat — which  caused  a  report  that  she  would  eat 
no  flesh  meat  till  she  saw  Bothwell  again. 

That  evening,  Mary,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Courcelles,  Jane  Kennedy,  Mary  Seton,  Sempil, 
and  other  attendants,  was  led  by  Morton  toward 
Ilolyrood.  As  she  rode  along,  some  women 
among  the  crowd  offended  her  with  opprobrious 
words.  Instead  of  taking  them  calmly,  her  blood 
once  more  boiled  up,  and  as  Drury,  the  English- 
man, says,  **she  bore  herself  undauntedly." 

<*I  am  innocent,  good  people,"  she  exclaimed, 
speaking  to  those  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  high 
windows  that  overlooked  her  progress,  on  both 
ttdee,  «I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  blame! 
Can  ye  tell  me  why  I  am  handled  thus— I,  a  true 


princess  and  your  own  native  sovereign  7  You 
are  deceived  by  false  traitors.  Good  people- 
good  Christian  people,"  she  cried  several  times, 
"  take  my  life — and  free  me  from  this  cruel  con- 
dition I" 

She  said  all  this  <*with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
passionate  words,  addressing  herself  to  the  peo- 
ple who  were  thronging  round  her."  While  out- 
raged in  this  manner  for  the  murder  of  Damley, 
she  felt  bitterly  that  the  slayer  of  both  her  hus- 
band and  Rizzio  was  there  by  her  side,  and  look- 
ing on  his  fellow-homicides  and  the  zealots  and 
termagants  about  him,  with  a  grand  expression 
of  moral  approbation.  It  was  certainly  a  fero- 
cious procession — the  basest  thing  of  the  kind  in 
all  history. 

In  spite  of  that  forged  letter  and  the  lying  re- 
ports, the  lords  knew  that  the  common  people 
**  pitied,"  as  Spottiswood  says,  **  and  bemoaned 
the  young  queen,"  and  they  resolved  to  put  her 
beyond  the  reach  of  active  popular  sympathy. 
They  sat  in  council  and  passed  a  hasty  decree, 
stating  they  imprisoned  the  queen  for  her  unto- 
wardncss  and  refusal  to  punish  Bothwell  for  the 
murder,  and  then  proceeded  at  once  to  act  on  the 
document.  Mary  had  scarcely  rested  three 
hours  at  Holyrood,  when  she  was  aroused  from 
sleep,  and  told  she  must  proceed  at  once  to  an- 
other palace.  Lindsay  and  Ruthven,  with  their 
retainers,  offered  themselves  as  her  escort ;  and 
being  enveloped  in  a  coarse  riding-cloak  and 
hood,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  out  of  Holy- 
rood  and  carried  across  the  Frith.  A  rapid 
night-journey  followed,  and  when  day  dawned, 
she  found  herself  on  the  shore  of  Lochlcven. 
When  they  invited  her  to  go  to  the  water's  edge 
and  pass  over,  she  refused  with  another  outburst 
of  feeling;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit. 
She  was  lifted  into  the  boat  and  rowed  to  the 
fortalice  which  her  imprisonment  has  made  his* 
torical.  It  was  situated  on  an  island  of  five  miles 
in  circumference,  in  a  sheet  of  water  thirteen 
miles  about,  and  was  held  by  Lady  Douglas,  mo- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Murray. 

She  was  no  sooner  in  Lochleven,  than  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  was  invaded  and  plundered. 
Her  plate,  jewels,  dresses  and  furniture  Were 
seized  by  the  lords,  who  melted  down  the  chris- 
tening font — Elizabeth's  gift — and  turned  it  into 
money.  Lord  Glencaim  went  into  her  chapel 
and  demolished  its  pictures,  crosses,  architectural 
ornaments,  and  everything  else  that  looked  like 
popery;  and  her  French  servants  would  have 
starved,  but  for  the  charity  of  Du  Croc. 

Meantime,  the  lords  were  so  little  anxious  to 
take  Bothwell,  tiiat  it  was  not  till  26th  of  June. 
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they  offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  in  a 
document  declaring  that  he  had  forcibly  carried 
off  the  queen ;  which  is  remarkable  enough,  see- 
ing that  since  20th,  they  had  (as  they  subse- 
quently gave  out)  the  "  Casket,"  which  went  to 
show  that  she  had  urged  him  to  the  seiznre,  and 
gone  off  willingly !  Dates  are  awkward  things. 
Those  lords  gave  the  Duke  of  Orkney  ten  days  to 
escape ;  and  he  accordingly  left  Scotland  on  27th, 
taking  with  him  three  vessels,  and  steering  for 
the  Orkney  Isles.  Eirkaldy  of  Orange  followed 
him,  in  other  ships,  and  contriyed  to  seize  those 
which  carried  the  Earl's  scryants,  and  miss  that 
which  carried  himself.  In  a  little  time  it  was 
reported  that  Bothwell  had  made  some  attempts 
to  plunder  the  ships  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  for 
which  the  latter  had  captured  him  and  put  him 
into  the  castle  of  Malmoe.  His  resolute  impri- 
sonment of  the  Scottish  Duke  seems  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  suppose  that  both 
the  Scottish  Regent  and  the  Queen  of  England 
would  give  the  Dane  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  the  captive  should  never  again  be  permitted 
to  leave  his  dungeon.  A  mere  charge  of  piracy 
would  not  keep  a  nobleman  of  such  high  rank 
shut  up  for  nine  years. 

On  18th  of  July,  the  lords  applied  to  the  queen 
desiring  she  would  consent  to  disavow  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell.  She  refused  to  listen  to 
this  insolent  request — seeing  she  was  truly  and 
liVwfuUy  wedded  to  him.  Just  now  John  Knoz,- 
who  had  fled  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  Rizzio's 
murder,  which  he  had  fiercely  justified,  came 
back  and  began  to  preach  so  vehemently  against 
Mary,  that  Throckmorton  was  scandalized  and 
advised  the  lords  to  stop  his  virulence.  But  he 
was  only  acting  by  their  desire,  and  they  allowed 
him  to  go  on  denouncing  her  as  an  idolatress,  a 
murderess,  and  the  cnrse  of  the  realm.  And  yet 
the  stormy  divine  knew  the  bloody  secret  of 
Murray,  Morton  and  Lethington.  On  24th  of 
July  the  lords  sent  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay 
to  Lochlcven  with  abdication  papers,  to  which 
they  were  to  procure  the  signature  of  the  queen — 
at  the  same  time  giving  her  to  know  they  had 
charges  to  urge  against  her — of  tyranny,  incon- 
tinency  with  Earl  Bothwell,  and  the  murder  of 
the  late  king — ^proofs  of  which  they  would  afford 
in  her  own  handwriting.  And  these  are  the 
charges  which  must  blacken  Mary's  fame  for 
centuries.  Tbcy  shall  not  become  history,  if  she 
will  Ijut  affix  her  signature  and  retire  serenely 
into  private  life  or  a  cloister.  But  she  is  resolved 
to  live  and  die  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  Casket 
is  to  be  brought  to  light. 

On  the  above  mentioned  day,  Lord  Lindsay 


and  Sir  Robert  Melville  eame  to  demand  Mary's 
consent  to  abdicate.  The  latter  was  first  admit- 
ted to  her,  and  argued  that  her  life  was  in  danger 
if  she  refused. ,  He  presented  her  with  rings  and 
tokens  from  Huntley  and  others ;  who,  he  said, 
advised  her  to  yield  to  circumstances.  But  ther 
queen  showed  herself  incredulous,  and  ho  then 
produced  ft*om  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  a  papev,  - 
in  which  Throckmorton  counselled  her  to  avert 
danger  by  signing,  seeing  that  the  act,  performed 
under  coercion,  would  have  no  force.  Still 
Queen  Mary  refused  and  spoke  bitterly  against 
those  who  would  deprive  her  of  her  just  rights ; 
whereupon  Lindsay  was  admitted  into  the  apart- 
ment to  play  his  part ;  and  this  he  did  savagely 
enough.  To  her  spirited  expostulations  he  re- 
plied by  scowling  at  her,  and  bidding  her  sign 
as  she  valued  the  safety  and  comfort  of  her  future 
life.  He  plainly  hinted  at  assassination.  Mary, 
looking  on  his  face,  trembled  and  wept,  and 
passionately  pleaded  that  she  was  not  yet  twenty- 
five  years  old.  But  all  in  vain.  They  say  Lind- 
say grasped  her  arm  with  his  mailed  hand,  and 
thus  forced  her  to  write.  But  she  gave  them,  in 
a  scarcely  legible  manner,  tlie  signature  they 
demanded,  and  waived  the  ill-omened  envoys  Arom 
her  presence.  A  chapter  in  Scott's  "Abbot** 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  this  painful  scene. 
When  Lindsay  reached  Edinburgh,  ho  went  to 
Sinclair,  the  Queen's  Privy  Seal,  and,  getting 
forcible  possession  of  it,  affixed  it,  as  that  officer 
refused  to  do  so,  to  the  nefarious  documents. 

The  Council  of  Regency  then  crowned  the  in- 
fant James  at  Stirling,  Lord  Lindsay  swearing 
that  the  act  of  abdication  was  voluntary.  On 
11th  of  August,  Murray,  who  had  been  in  France 
and  England  defkming  his  sister  and  dissuading 
the  court  of  France  Arom  any  project  of  inter- 
ference, returned  to  Scotland,  having  got  money 
from  Secretary  Cecil  to  pay  his  charges  home, 
and  proceeded  with  Morton  and  Lindsay  to 
Lochleven.  When  Mary  saw  him  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  was  for  a  long  time  without  speaking. 
She  sent  the  others  out  of  the  ro^,  and  then 
tried  to  win  his  pity  and  his  help  to  restore  her. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  turn  back  Arom  his 
matured  purpose.  He  *  explained  to  her  i^e 
odium  with  which  she  was  just  then  regarded, 
and  said  that  a  regency  would  be  the  best  means 
of  getting  over  all  difficulties.  He  led  her  to 
suppose  it  may  be  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
to  approve  of  himself  as  regent.  She  found  him 
resolved,  and  had  the  prudence  to  temporize.  On 
22d  of  August,  therefore,  the  Earl  of  Murray 
became  Regent,  and  the  ambition  of  his  life  was 
crowned.    He  was  in  reality  King  of  Seotltnd ; 
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and  such  he  continued  for  two  years  and  five 
months,  UU  the  bullet  of  Bothwell-hough  brought 
him  ihe  reward  of  his  unscrupulous  life. 

On  4  th  December,  1567,  the  first  mention  was 
made  of  the  Letter  Gasket,  by  which  the  Scottish 
nobles  and  the  English  ministers  tried  to  justify 
the  dethronement  of  Mary.  On  16th  of  June,  a 
letter  was  spoken  of  as  an  excuse  for  carrying 
her  off  to  Lochlevcn.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
it.  But  the  idea  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  Mor- 
ton now  came  forward  with  his  casket.  lie 
stated  that  it  was  taken  on  20th  of  June  from 
Bothwell's  servant,  Dalgleish,  who  was  bearing 
it  from  Edinburgh  Castle  to  Dunbar.  It  pur- 
iportcd  to  contain  seven  letters  and  some  poetry. 
Dalgleish  was  never  examined  about  this  impor- 
tant casket.  Morton  had  him  hanged  a  few  days 
after  the  announcement.  But  the  parliament, 
aided  by  the  report  of  these  letters,  passed  an 
act  justifying  the  dethronement;  and,  for  nearly 
a  year,  we  are  to  hear  no  more  about  them. 

Meantime,  Mary  endured  her  imprisonment 
with  impatience.  George  Douglas,  youngest  son 
of  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  was  smitten  by  the 
beauty  and  grief  of  his  sovereign,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  rescuing  her,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  a  lad  of  seventeen,  William 
Douglas,  a  dependent  of  the  family,  On  25th 
March,  1568,  the  washerwoman  of  the  castle, 
fVom  the  mainland,  came  into  Mary's  bed-cham- 
ber, the  latter  being  in  bed;  and,  everything 
having  been  arranged,  a  change  of  dress  was  in- 
stantly made ;  the  woman  lay  in  the  queen's  bed, 
(vnd  the  queen,  dressed  as  a  washerwoman, 
walked  down  stairs  with  a  throbbing  heart  and 
with  a  muffler  over  her  face.  She  got  safely  into 
the  ferry  boat,  when  one  of  the*  boatmen,  seeing 
how  carefully  the  laundress  hid  her  face,  wished 
in  jest  to  look  at  her,  and  offered  to  raise  the 
muffler.  Mary  put  up  her  white  hand,  the 
adoration  of  Ronsard,  and  an  instant  discovery 
followed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  queen, 
assuming  an  air  of  command,  ordered  them  to 
row  her  across;  the  men  refused,  and  she  was 
carried  back  weeping.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  George  Douglas,  Beton  and  Semphill, 
were  turned  out  of  the  castle. 

After  this  disappointment,  Mary  was  greatly 
cast  down.  But  she  was  soon  made  aware  that 
all  her  friends  had  not  left  the  fortalice.  One 
day  she  found  on  her  table  a  note,  and  in  it  a 
representation  of  the  lion  liberated  by  the  mouse. 
The  mouse  in  this  case  was  **Yolly  Douglas," 
as  Mary  used  to  write  his  name — who,  something 
in  the  manner  described  'm  the  **  Abbot,"  man- 
aged to  seise  the  keys,  open  the  doors,  lock  Lady 


Douglas  and  her  son,  Sir  William,  up  in  the  cas 
tie,  and  row  the  queen  across  the  lake.  Mary, 
springing  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  found  her- 
self once  more  a  queen,  surrounded  by  the 
Ilamiltons,  Setons,  George  Douglas  and  the  rest 
of  her  friends.  She  immediately  got  on  horse- 
back and  galloped  to  the  house  of  Lord  Seton  at 
Niddry.  Thence,  in  the  morning,  she  went  on  to 
Hamilton,  and  was  soon  supported  by  nine  earls, 
nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords  and  many  barons 
and  gentlemen,  with  an  army  of  6,000  men. 

But  the  18th  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  her 
queenly  authority.  On  that  morning  she  passed 
on  toward  Dunbarton,  meaning  to  take  up  her 
quarters  in  that  strong  fortress.  Murray  hastily 
collected  an  army  of  4,000  men  at  Glasgow,  and 
moving  out,  with  Mortpn  and  Klrkaldy  of  Grange, 
met  the  royal  forces  at  Langside.  Both  armies 
joined  battle,  the  queen  occupying  a  height 
whence  she  could  see  the  struggle.  But  the  day 
went  against  her.*  Her  men  were  broken  and 
routed,  and  quitting  the  field,  she  galloped  away 
with  a  few  attendants  toward  Golloway,  and 
thence  to  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan.  From  that 
place  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and  on 
16th  crossed  the  Firth  of  Sol  way.  When  she 
arrived  at  Workington,  on  the  coast  of  Cumber- 
land, she  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  explaining  her  situation  and  her  hopes 
of  assistance.  But  her  correspondence  with 
Elizabeth  was  destined  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  the 
celebrated  letter  written  in  a  later  age  by  the 
fallen  French  emperor,  in  the  day  of  his  distress, 
to  the  British  Prince  Regent 

On  19th  of  May  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  waited 
*on  by  Lowther,  Lieut  Governor  of  Carlisle,  and 
escorted  to  the  latter  fortress.  Here  she  received 
the  visits  of  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis  KnoUys. 
On  these  men  she  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion ;  and  they  admired  her  in  spite  of  the  mean 
unqueenly  garments  she  wore.  Knollys  says, 
**  Surely  she  is  a  rare  woman ;  for  as  no  flattery 
can  abuse  her,  so  no  plain  speech  seems  to  offend 
her  if  she  thinks  the  speaker  an  honest  man." 
Again,  <'  This  lady  and  princess  is  a  notable  wo- 
man. She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious 
honor  beside  the  acknowledging  of  her  royal 
estate.  She  showed  a  disposition  to  speak  much, 
to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant  and  to  be  very  familiar. 
She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of  her 
enemies.  She  showeth  a  readiness  to  all  perils, 
in  the  hope  of  victory ;  she  delighteth  much  to 
hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy.  .  .  .  Now  what 
is  to  be  done  with  such  a  lady  princess  ?"  In 
another  letter  Knollys  says  she  has  six  waiting 
women,  and  he  makes  particular  mention  of 
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Mary  Seton  as  a  woman  of  amazing  talent  for 
dressing  the  qneen*8  hair.  **  Among  other  pretty 
devices  yesterday  and  this  day,  she  set  suoh  a 
curled  hair  upon  the  queen  that  it  was  said  to  be 
a  perewyke  that  showed  very  delicately;  and 
every  other  day  she  hath  a  new  device  of 
head-dressing  without  any  cost,  and  yet  setteth 
forth  a  woman  gayly  well."  All  this  is  very 
curious,  and  shows  that  Mary,  whose  mind  was 
equal  to  the  highest  arguments  of  state  craft, 
was  also,  like  Napoleon  and  all  other  sensible 
great  people,  very  attentive  to  the  amenities  and 
proprieties  of  dress.  With  the  bold  ideas  of  a 
queen  she  had  the  elegant  tastes  of  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Lord  and  Lady  Lennox,  Damley's  parents,  made 
a  scene  at  one  of  her  levees,  by  kneeling  down 
and  asking  for  vengeance  against  Mary  for  her 
husband's  death.  The  Queen  of  Scots  having 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Elizabeth,  the  latter 
wrote  to  say  it  could  not  take  place,  till  Mary 
had  cleared  herself  of  the  accusation  against 
her — ^Elizabeth  all  the  time  well  knowing  who 
the  murderers  were.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  in  an 
admirable  letter  of  reply,  says,  "Alas,  madam, 
whenever  have  you  heard  a  prince  blamed  for 
having  listened  to  the  plaints  of  those  who  lament 
a  false  accusation.  Remove  from  your  mind 
that  I  am  come  for  the  saving  of  my  life,  (the 
world  nor  all  Scotland  has  not  yet  failed  me,)  but 
to  recover  my  honor  and  have  help  to  punish 
my  false  accusers,  not  to  reply  to  them  as  an 
equal.'*  She  begs  that  Elizabeth  will  not  be  for 
or  against  her ;  but  let  her  quit  the  kingdom. 
Mary  was  now  closely  watched  in  Carlisle  and 
wrote  to  all  her  relations  in  France  and  Spain 
accounts  of  Elizabeth's  harshness.  While  at 
Carlisle  she  was  accustomed  to  go  out  on  the 
green  to  see  foot-ball  played  by  about  twenty  of 
her  retinue.  She  also  rode  to  hunt  the  hare,  and 
always  galloped  with  such  rapidity  that  her 
keepers  began  to  fear  she  may  ride  away  from 
them  altogether  some  time  or  other.  M«y*8 
letters  to  Elizabeth  are  full  of  spirit  and  feeling. 
In  another  letter  she  writes  in  a  style  of  sarcastic 
expostulation :  "  My  good  sister,  disabuse  yourself, 
take  heart  and  nothing  will  happen  but  for  you 
and  at  your  command.  Alas,  be  not  like  the 
deaf  adder;  for  I  am  not  an  enchantress,  but 
your  natural  sister  and  cousin.  If  Csesar  had 
not  disdained  to  hear  or  read  the  warning  of  an 
advertiser  he  had  not  fallen.  ...  I  am  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  basilisk  or  the  chameleon,  to 
convert  you  to  my  likeness,  even  though  I  were 
as  dangerous  and  bad  as  they  say ;  and  you  are 
enough  armed  with  constancy  and  justice  which 
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I  require  of  God  and  that  he  will  give  you  grace 
to  use  it  long  and  happily."  In  another  epistle 
she  writes  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  ridicule : 
"  But  I  see  'tis  true,  you  will  be  a  lioness,  order- 
ing others  as  you  please,  and  having  the  honor 
and  good-will,  and  doing  things  of  yourself— 
otherwise  you  get  angry.  Well,  I  agree— I 
accept  you  as  a  grand  lioness — recognize  me  as 
the  second  of  the  same  race."  Playful  and  pun- 
gent enough ;  and  yet  perilous  to  sport  in  this 
way  with  the  lioness. 

On  16th  July,  Mary  was  removed  from  Carlisle 
to  Bolton  Castle  belonging  to  Lord  Scrope.  And 
now  Elizabeth,  professing  strong  fHendship  for 
the  Scottish  queen  and  a  desire  to  restore  her» 
persuaded  the  latter  to  recognize  the  English 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  sitting  at  York,  by  send- 
ing her  own  delegates  to  it.  These  were  Lesley^ 
Bishop  of  Ross,  Lords  Herriee,  Livingston  and 
Boyd,  with  two  or  three  others,  and  for  these 
she  drew  up  a  letter  of  instructions,  dear  and 
forcible,  like  everything  else  froBa  her  head  and 
pen.  The  English  Commissioners  were  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Scot- 
tish rebels  were  represented  by  Murray,  Morton, 
Lethington,  Buchanan  and  others.  On  4th  Oc- 
tober, 1568,  the  conference  opened.  Robertson 
is  in  great  admiration  of  it,  for  ffte  attitude  of 
Elizabeth,  which  he  calls  magnificent.  But  the 
reader  of  history  will  agree  with  Mr.  Bell,  and 
call  it  stage-trickery.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  plaintiff  or  appellant. 
She  would  not  appear  in  any  other  way  than  as 
appealing  to  a  sister  and  a  friend  against  mur- 
derers and  traitors — premising  always  her  inde- 
pendent dignity  as  Queen  of  Scotland.  Mary'a 
statements  were  clear,  strong  and  undeniable, 
showing  the  working  of  the  consjuracies  against 
her,  and  refiiting  the  counter-statements  of  the 
conspirators.  At  the  end  of  four  days,  Murray,, 
in  order  to  procrastinate  and  baffle  judgment, 
ordered  his' tool,  Buchanan,  to  produce  the  Cas^r 
ket ;  but  not  openly.     That  would  not  be  wise. 

It  was  laid,  in  a  hugger-mugger  manner,  be^ 
fore  the  Englishmen  alone.  Then  there  was  a 
sort  of  pause ;  and  Elizabeth  ordered  the  whole 
commission  to  pack  up  and  come  to  Westminster. 
Mary  finding  that  Elizabeth  was  only  procrasti-K 
nating  and  deceiving  her,  bid  her  friends  leave 
the  conference— which  they  did.  Whereupon. , 
Murray  put  in  an  eik  (eke,  or  addition,)  to  hia 
former  answer  against  Mary;  and  this  eik  wa& 
the  Casket  and  an  accusation  of  murder.  Whea. 
Mary  heard  this,  she  wrote  ordering  her  oom-^ 
misdoners  to  join  conference  again,  and  denounce 
the  wickedness  of  the  subterfuge.  Lesley,  there> 
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fore,  demanded  copies  of  the  letters.  These 
were  refused.  They  were  never  produced.  Les- 
ley and  Herries  vehemently  denounced  the  trick 
as  false  and  infamous  ;  and  6th  December,  pro- 
tested, on  Mary's  part,  against  the  farce  of  the 
inquest.  The  Scots  withdrew,  and,  two  days 
afterward,  Murray. again  laid  the  letters  before 
the  English  commissioners.  They  were  in  the 
French  language,  and — this  should  be  remem- 
bered— had  neither  dates,  places,  subscriptions, 
seals  or  addresses — a  wild,  ragged  and  amazing 
piece  of  testimony  I  Along  with  these  epistles,. 
Buchanan  presented  translations  and  copies, 
which  last  were  gravely  and  carefully  collated 
with  the  former ;  and,  after  this,  Murray  took 
the  originals  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  They 
then  and  there  disappeared  forever  from  the 
eyes  of  men — those  terrible  epistles  which  could 
justify  the  robbery  of  Mary's  crown  and  charac- 
ter, and  which  some  persons  believe  in  at  this 
day — especially  MM.  Mignet  and  Dargaud  and 
their  countrymen!  Murray  kept  them  till  his 
death,  when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Morton. 
After  the  execution  of  the  latter,  tradition  seems 
to  trace  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  then,  in  1584,  into  those  of  James 
VI.  himself —who  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed 
.them. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  instruct!  on^  while  ex- 
jK>eing  the  baseness  of  the  charges  against  her, 
Mary  says :  **  And  as  to  that  where  they  allege 
thaJb  we  should  have  been  the  occasion  to  make 
oar  son  follow  his  father  hastilie,  they  cover 
themselves  thereanent  with  a  wet  sack,  and  that 
oalumny  should  suffice  for  proof  of  all  the  rest ; 
for  the  natural  love  of  a  mother  toward  her 
bairn  confounds  them."  This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  the  argument  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
charged  in  some  vile  way  respecting  her  little 
son.  She  appealed  with  a  flushed  face  and  shrill 
Toice  to  all  the  mothers  in  France— as  her  sole 
reply. 

On  24th  of  December,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Herries  appeared  before  Elizabeth's  Council  and 
accused  Murray  and  Morton  of  Damley's  mur- 
der. This  was  a  telling  and  perilous  charge. 
But  though  it  was  repeated,  the  council  did  not 
act  upon  it.  Then  Elizabeth  proposed  an  ac- 
oommodation,  by  which  Mary  should  abide  by 
the  abdication  signature.  But  the  latter  pro- 
tested. Whereupon  the  Queen  of  England  an- 
nonnced  that  nothing  at  all  was  proved  on  either 
side,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  which 
were  like  the  Vienna  negotiations  of  our  own 
time— carried  on  for  a  long  time  and  ending  in 
nothing.     In   JaBaary,   1569,    Elizabeth    lent 


Murray  £5,000  sterling,  and  sent  him  and  his 
friends  safely  back  to  Scotland,  bidding  Lord 
Scrope,  at  the  same  time,  look  carefully  to  the 
custody  of  his  prisoner.  There  had  been  some 
secret  talk  of  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  utterly  disbelieved  the 
charges  against  her,  and  Elizabeth  was  very 
uneasy  in  consequence.  By  her  orders,  on  26th 
of  January,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  removed 
from  the  keeping  of  Lord  Scrope  and  sent  to 
Tutbury,  where  she  was  held  by  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Knowing  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  Mary 
plotted  whh  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  her  escape 
from  prison  and  their  marriage — after  a  divorce 
from  the  Duke  of  Orkney.  She  also  wrote  re- 
peatedly to  Elizabeth,  demanding  to  be  restored 
according  to  promise,  and  arguing  on  Scottish 
matters,  as  a  queen.  The  English  sovereign  was 
irritated,  and  being  made  restless  herself,  swore 
the  head  of  her  rival  should  never  be  at  rest.  In 
April,  she  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  from 
Tutbury  to  Wingfield  Castle  in  Derbyshire.  Still 
the  marriage-plot  was  closely  carried  on.  In 
June,  Mary  received  a  communication  from  Nor- 
folk, Sussex,  Pembroke  and  other  nobles,  and  in 
reply,  consented  to  wed  the  former.  Thi-  Duke 
set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  dethronement  of 
Elizabeth,  the  release  and  crowning  of  Mary,  and 
the  restoration  of  Catholicity.  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester and  others  of  Elizabeth's  friends  wormed 
themselves  into  his  confidence  and  betrayed  him. 
In  October,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
Tower.  The  insurrection  of  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  AVestmoreland  was  at  the  same 
time  crushed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  Mary 
saw  her  hopes  baffled. 

Elizabeth  now  refused  to  receive  any  letters 
from  her,  and.  ordered  her  to  be  sent  to  Coventry 
apd  deprived  of  a  portion  of  her  household.  At 
the  same  time  a  warrant,  under  the  Great  Seal, 
was  drawn  up  for  the  execution  of  tho  Queen  of 
Scoft.  This  Elizabeth  kept  locked  up  in  her 
desk,  waiting  for  the  course  of  events.  At  this 
time  Mary  wrote  several  secret,  affectionate  let- 
ters to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  encouraging  him  in 
his  imprisonment,  pledging  herself  to  his  designs, 
and  telling  him  she  would  always  wear  round 
her  neck  a  diamond  he  had  sent  her,  till  she  could 
restore  it  to  the  owner  of  it  and  her.  On  2d  of 
January,  1670,  she  was  carried  back  again  to 
Tutbury,  where  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
she  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  to  hear  the  Regent  Murray 
had  been  shot  dead  in  Linlithgow  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwell-hough.  On  26th  of  February,  Pope 
Pius  V.  signed  a  bull— a  copy  of  which  was 
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found  nailed  to  the  gate  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don— excommunicating  Elizabeth,  declaring  her 
ft  heretic,  shorn  of  her  right  to  the.  crown,  and 
absolving  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
Elizabeth  now  arrested  and  imprisoned  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  envoy  in  London,  and 
ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  under  the  strictest 
restraint.  The  latter  repeatedly  complains  of 
this,  writes  to  tell  Norfolk  she  will  live  and  die 
with  him,  and  implores  Charles  IX.  of  France 
and  Catherine  de  Medecis  to  join  her  cause,  and 
prevent  the  seizure  of  young  James  by  Elizabeth. 
The  latter  felt  that  a  very  dangerous  conspiracy 
was  fermenting  against  her.  In  May  she  had 
Mary  removed  from  Tutbury  to  Chatsworth,  and, 
willing  to  conciliate  the  latter,  set  at  liberty  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  otherwise  gave  the  prisoner 
to  understand  that  her  intentions  were  favorable 
toward  her.  Whenever  Elizabeth  was  particu- 
larly afraid  of  any  foreign  interference,  or  felt 
ftny  other  stress  of  circumstances,  she  invariably 
used  a  kind,  cajoling  tone  toward  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  led  her  to  hope  once  more  for  her  sis- 
terly friendship  and  aid.  She  now  carried  the 
farce  so  far  as  to  send^ecil,  Mildmay  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  to  Chatsworth,  to  treat  .of  the 
conditions  of  reconciliation.  The  conferences 
continued  for  three  weeks  and  came  to  nothing. 

On  28th  November,  Mary  was  transferred  to 
Lord  Shrewsbury's  Castle  of  Shefl&eld,  where  she 
was  destined  to  remain  for  the  next  fourteen 
years.  Norfolk  had  been  liberated  from  the 
Tower  in  August,  and  continued  those  schemes 
of  conspiracy  for  which  ho  had  been  arrested. 
Elizabeth  was  aware  of  this.  She  had  emissaries 
in  all  his  plots,  and  encouraged  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irritating  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the 
people  and  justifying  the  detention  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  state-craft  of  that  Tudor  princess 
was  an  organized  hypocrisy  of  the  most  cunning 
and  complicated  character,  and  is  as  yet  scarcely 
understood.  Just  now,  she  let  Norfolk  walk  out 
of  prison  into  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  plottings, 
ftnd  saw  his  renewed  machinations  with  an  eye 
sternly  prophetic  of  the  result.  A  great  scheme 
was  now  arranged,  the  objectt  of  which  were,  an 
invasion  of  England  on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  a 
rescue  of  Mary  by  a  domestic  rising,  guided  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

In  March,  1571,  Mary  sent  secretly  to  Ridolphi, 
the  Pope's  emissary,  a  remarkable  paper  of  in- 
gtmctions  for  the  Pope,  thaj^ng  of-  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  which  they  were  informed 
of  the  cruelty  of  Elizabeth,  and  told  that  Norfolk 
was  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  in  which  she  herself 
Wfts  involved  heart  and  sooL    She  oflfered  to  pat 


her  son  in  the  hands  of  tne  King  of  Spain  and 
marry  him  to  a  Spanish  princess ;  and  she  de- 
sired the  Pope  would  dissolve  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell.  Along  with  this,  Ridolphi  took,  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  whole  programme  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  change  of  succession — both 
papers  fully  proving  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise. Meantime  Scotland  was  agitated  by  civil 
war — the  Hamiltons  and  Mary's  other  partisans 
fighting  against  the  Regent  Lennox,  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  sent  to  take  the  place  of  Murray,  and, 
in  the  curious  changes  of  the  times,  Lethington 
and  Eirkaldy  of  Grange  finding  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  exiled  queen.  The  Regent  Len- 
nox took  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  capturing 
Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  SL  Andrew's,  hanged 
him,  for  having  plotted  the  murder  of  Damley. 
But  in  a  few  months  he  met  his  owd  fate.  On 
8d  September,  1571,  the  queen's  men,  Huntlej, 
Hamilton  and  Buccleuch,  surprised  the  town  of 
Stirling  and  killed  the  Regent  in  the  street, 
leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

Some  papers  had  been  found  with  the .  Hamil- 
tons at  Dunbarton,  relative  to  the  conspiracy 
then  in  agitation,  and  were  sent  to  Cecil.  Bat 
he  had  his  intelligence  nearer  home.  When 
everything  was  ready,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of 
one  Bailey,  Secretary  of  the  Bishop  of  Roes. 
This  man  had  been  in  France,  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  the  bishop's  Defence  of  Mary — a  book 
which  Elizabeth  would  not  permit  in  England, 
though  she  had  encouraged  the  circulation  of 
Buchanan's  base  **  Detection."  Bailey  was  seized 
on  his  return  from  France,  and  being  tortured 
with  the  **  question,"  admitted  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  Cecil.  Norfolk  was  again  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  being  also 
imprisoned  and  threatened  with  the  rack,  con- 
fessed the  whole  scheme— fully  involving  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  as  the  chief  conspirator,  and 
showing  the  assent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  plot  discovered  was  now  blazoned  all  over 
England,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Protestants 
was  in  proportion  to  their  late  fears.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Council  formally  declared  that  she 
could  not  live  a  quiet  hour  if  Mary  were  restored 
to  her  old  authority  as  Queen  of  Scots.  The  lat- 
ter was  treated  with  great  severity;  she  was 
closely  confined  and  watched,  and  her  correspon- 
dence intercepted.  On  16th  January,  1572, 
Norfolk  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  dutiful  English  Par- 
liament at  the  same  time  called  for  the  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  at  least  the  annulling  of 
all  her  right  to  the  succession.  Elizabeth  af- 
fected, and  perhftps  fblt,  a  relactance  to  take  the 
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life  of  the  captiye ;  but  she  assented  to  the  exe- 
oution  of  Norfolk ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Jane,  he 
was  led  out  of  his  dungeon  to  die  on  Tower  HiU. 
When  they  wanted  to  bandage  his  eyes,  he  would 
not  allow  it,  saying  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  on 
death,  and  received  the  fatal  stroke  with  great 
courage.  Mary  we|)t  bitterly  for  the  fate  of  this 
nobleman.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Howard 
family,  the  noblest  and  highest  in  the  British 
peerage,  and  with  him  perished  those  bright  sus- 
taining hopes  of  rescue  and  royal  restoration 
which  had  buoyed  up  her  heart  from  the  first 
days  of  her  English  imprisonment.  She  wept 
bitterly,  but  not  long,  for  one  whom  she  had 
never  beheld.  Her  tears  were  rather  those  of 
baffled  ambition  than  forlorn  love,  and  her  impa- 
tient mind  was  soon  again  employed  in  those 
secret  intrigues  and  plans  of  liberation  which 
agitated  the  goyemments  of  Western  Europe  to 
the  last  moment  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Elizabeth  proposes  to  send  Mary  to  Scotland  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Protestant  Lords— Civil  War  in  Scotland — 
Mary  fetirs  Assassination — Death  ofBothwell — Morton 
put  to  death  by  young  James,  for  the  murder  of  his 
father — Mary's  plottings  for  her  release— Her  angry 
quarrel  with  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury — Great  scan- 
dal Bguinst  Queen  Elizabeth — Curious  Letter. 

King  Philip. — O,  fair  Affliction,  peaee ! 

Constance. — No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  raouth, 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world  ! 

Kino  Joer  . 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  took 
place  in  August,  1572,  excited  in  England  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  imprisoned  queen, 
which  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  Elizabeth's 
ministers.  Killigrew  went  to  Scotland  to  treat 
about  sending  Mary  back  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing tried  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  her  Protest- 
ant rebels  and  executed.  The  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  negotia- 
tion ;  and  the  fury  of  the  civil  war  did  not  leave 
Morton  (the  new  Regent)  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  projects  Killigrew  also  desired  that  young 
James  should  be  sent  to  England  and  placed  in 
Elizabeth's  custody.  But  the  Scottish  nobility 
would  not  consent  to  this.  Meantime  the  parti- 
sans of  Mary  were  active  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Lord  Home  and  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  kept  her  standard  flying  on 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  Protestant  Lords 
demanded  the  aid  of  Elizabeth,  and  accordingly, 
in  April  1573,  Sir  William  Drury,  marching  with 
3,000  men  from  Berwick,  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions, laid  siege  to  the  Castle.    It  was  surren- 


dered on  29tlw  of  May,  and  all  the  prisoners 
delivered  up  to  Morton.  Lethington,  knowing 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  his  old  fellow-homi- 
cide, took  poison  and  died  in  his  bed.  Kirkaldy 
was  hanged  by  the  savage  Douglas. 

With  the  fall  of  this  castle  sunk  the  cause  of 
Mary  in  Scotland,  and  her  renewed  expectations 
of  release  from  prison.  But  her  mind  was  still 
active,  and  her  letters,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Labanoff  Collection,  prove  how  anxiously  she 
tried  to  get  news  of  the  world  without,  and  urge 
her  friends  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
Britain  to  be  instant  in  their  efforts  on  her  be- 
half. She  casts  her  eyes  over  all  the  fields  of 
politics  and  statesmanship,  and  is  incessantly 
looking  for  a  rescue.  Meantime,  in  order  to 
,  alleviate  her  prison  life,  and  diversify  her  needle 
work  and  her  tasks  of  writing  and  dictating  to 
her  secretary  and  amanuensis — persons  who 
always  formed  part  of  her  household — she  was 
fond  of  having  rare  birds,  fowls  and  animals.  Jn 
one  of  her  letters  of  1574  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  her  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
she  says,  "I  beg  you  will  procure  me  some  tur- 
tle doves  and  Barbary  jAllets.  I  wish  to  try  if 
I  can  tear  them  in  this  country,  as  your  brother 
told  me  that  you  have  reared  some  of  them ;  and 
also  red  partridges,  in  a  cage ;  and  send  some 
persons  to  bring  them  to  London  who  will  tell 
me  how  to  treat  them.  I  would  take  pleasure  in 
nourishing,  in  a  cage,  as  I  do,  all  the  little  birds 
I  can  come  by.  These  are  pastimes  of  a  prisoner, 
and  besides,  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  this 
country."  Again,  **  If  M.,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise, 
my  uncle,  is  gone  to  Lyons,  I  am  sure  he  will 
send  me  a  couple  of  pretty  little  dogs",  and  yon 
must  buy  me  two  more;  for,  besides  reading 
and  work,  I  take  pleasure  only  in  all  the  little 
beasts  I  can  have.  You  must  send  them  in  has- 
kets,  comfortably."  In  another  letter  to  same, 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  (1574)  she  says,  "  Let 
Jean  de  Campeigne  bring  me  patterns  of  dress, 
of  cloth,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  silks,  the 
handsomest  and  rarest  worn  at  court,  in  order 
to  learn  my  pleasure  about  them.  Order  Poissj 
to  make  me  a  coupll  of  head-dresses,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  was  formerly  made 
for  me,  and  Breton  to  remember  his  promise  and 
procure  me  from  Italy  some  new  fashions  of 
head-dresses."  Mary  was  always  tenacious  of 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  her  personal 
dignity  as  a  queen^ 

In  October,  1575]the  Queen  of  Scots  wrote  to 
the  Pope,  requesting  for  her  chaplain  permia- 
'sion  to  absolve  those  who  listen  to  heretical  ser- 
▼iees ;  also,  to  absolve  herself,  by  Plenary  Indnl- 
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gence,  at  whateTor  times  she  shall  confess  before 
the  Euchcrist,  or  shall  patiently  bear  the  insult 
of  a  heretic,  or  when,  in  any  dying  moment,  she 
may  say  Jeiu  Maria  !  or  think  the  words  I  This 
last  pkinly  indicates  her  ever-present  thought  of 
assassination.  In  April,  157C,  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  her  husband,  at  the 
Castle  of  Malmoe.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary  speaks  of  the  tes- 
tament he  was  said  to  have  left,  exonerating  her 
from  any  participation  in  the  killing  of  Damley, 
and  says,  that  if  any  one  will  go  make  inquiry 
about  it  in  Denmark,  she  will  pay  the  expenses^^ 
of  the  Toyage.  Bothwell,  at  his  death,  admitted^ 
the  part  he  took  in  the  assassination. 

In  February,  1677,  Mary,  finding  her  health 
giving  way,  made  her  will,  in  which  she  desired 
to  be  buried  with  her  late  husband,  the  King  of 
France.  She  wished  to  have  the  four  Mendicant 
Orders  of  Paris  at  her  funeral,  and  gave  one 
thousand  livrcs  Tournois  to  the  poor.  Hor  son 
was  to  be  her  successor,  if  he  rejected  the  heresy 
of  Calvin ;  otherwise,  his  throne  was  to  go  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  James  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Catholic  princes ;  and  legacies 
were  left  to  all  her  servants.  Some  weeks  spent 
at  the  baths  of  Buxton  hod  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  queen's  health.  She  was  now  extremely 
anxious  that  her  son  should  not  fall  under  the 
influence  of  Elizabeth,  and  wished  ho  could  be 
taken  to  France.  In  her  letters  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  she  desires  that  some  plan  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  Alluding  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  secret  correspondence,  she  suggests 
that  printed  books  may  be  written  on,  with  ink 
made  with  alum.  In  the  year  1678,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  fomenting  a  conspiracy  in  Scotland 
against  the  Earl  of  Morton.  On  this  occasion  she 
was  very  anxious  for  some  means  of  having  her 
son  delivered  from  the  regency,  and  carried  oflf 
to  France.  In  a  letter  of  16th  September,  she 
complains  of  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  princess. 
Her  only  hope  is  in  the  Guises,  and  she  declares 
herself  ready  to  renounce  the  world  in  a  convent, 
if  James  is  not  to  be  brought  up  to  do  his  duty 
to  God  and  her.  She  communicates  with  Argyll, 
Athol,  and  the  other  Scottish  lords,  commanding 
them  to  aid  any  attempt  to  liberate  her  son, 
ftnd  also  wishes  that  Morton  and  that  party 
should  be  treated  with  and  bribed.  She  ex- 
presses her  strong  fears  that  Elizabeth  will  seize 
and  carry  off  the  prince,  and  **  marry  him  to  one 
of  her  bastards !"  All  her  hopes  now  centre  in 
this  child,  who  is  almost  eleven  years  old,  and 
will  soon  have  a  will  of  his  own. 

In  April,  1579,  the  Hamiltons  and  others  took 
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arms  in  her  behalf,  and  Scotland  was  in  commo- 
tion. But  Morton  succeeded  in  defeating  his 
enemies,  and  driving  the  Hamiltons  out  of  tho 
kingdom.  In  June,  Mary  sent  her  Secretary 
Nau,  to  visit  James  and  take  him  some  presents. 
But  as  she  did  not  address  the  child  as  king,  her 
messenger  was  sent  back  without  seeing  him. 
Mary  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  de- 
manding that  the  King  of  France  should  send 
three  thousand  hagbullan  into  Scotland  to  pro- 
tect her  son  in  the  confusion,  or  help  her  to 
him  away;  otherwise,  she  said  she  woul( 
nounce  the  Catholic  princes,  and  completely 
identify  herself  with  Elizabeth !  This  last  proves 
the  vehemence  of  Mary's  importunity ;  and,  in 
fact,  her  correspondence  at  this  time  shows  that 
her  imprisonment  was  as  agitated  and  full  of 
energy  as  her  period  of  liberty.  Nay,  it  was 
only  after  her  removal  out  of  sight  that  she 
seemed  to  become  prominent  in  the  politics  of 
Western  Europe ;  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be 
found  in  her  life  which  may  justify  her  detention 
or  any  of  the  hard  opinions  of  postei'ity  in  her 
regard,  it  is  less  discoverable  in  her  actual  reign, 
than  in  her  prison-chamber,  where  she  hatched 
or  mingled  in  the  great  plots  which  kept  Great 
Britain  and  the  neighboring  states  in  agitation  for 
near  twenty  years.  She  was,  indeed,  a  powerful 
spirit;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
could  do  or  say,  Europe  could  assert  that  whUe 
she  lived,  ^fary  Stuart  never  ceased  to  reign. 

In  tho  beginning  of  1580,  she  speculates,  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  on  the  reported  mar- 
riage proposals  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Elisa- 
beth, and  thinks  the  present  is  the  proper  time 
for  some  great  enterprise.  Her  solicitations  of 
her  kindred  are  unceasing,  and  hearing  that  the 
Guises  had  at  last  persuaded  Henry  III.  to  assist 
her,  she  immediately  draws  up  a  scheme  of  in- 
structions, on  which  the  king  is  to  form  the 
demands  to  be  addressed  to  Elizabeth.  She  her- 
self is  to  be  set  at  liberty,  her  right  to  the  throne 
is  to  be  recognized;  and  then — why  did  Eliza- 
beth send  that  army  into  Scotland  ?  But  alas ! 
these  hopes,  too,  died  away ;  nothing  was  done. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had 
paid  Elizabeth  a  secret  visit  at  Greenwich,  a  few 
months  previously,  and  received  encouragement 
in  the  business  of  the  marriage.  Elizabeth's  mode 
of  making  her  courtships  subservient  to  hez 
state-interests,  is  remarkable.  This  was  the 
second  Duke  of  Aigou  she  had  managed  in  this 
way ;  and  thus  succeeded  in  defeating  the  hopes 
of  aid  from  France  which  Mary  had  entertained 
on  several  occasions.  Bayle  and  others  have 
given  scandalous  reasons  why  Elisabeth  would 
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not  marry ;  but  thej  are  all  false.  She  did  not 
wish  to  have  a  king  matrimonial  to  worry  her,  or 
try,  like  Daruley,  to  unqueeu  his  wife.  In  a 
royal  sense,  she  chose  the  better  part. 

Mary  Stuart,  whose  energies  on  her  own  be- 
half had  been  so  often  baffled,  now  felt  herself 
bound  to  agitate  anew  on  behalf  of  her  son.  She 
has  lines  of  communication  on  all  sides — and  all 
Catholic  malcontents  know  her  mind.  She  de- 
sires that  the  Guises  shall  plead  with  Elizabeth 
fo^er  liberty,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter,  she 
triA  to  show  she  is  not  furnishing  money  to  the 
Catholics  exiled  from  England.  And  yet  she  was 
doing  something  very  like  it,  a  few  months  after^ 
when  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  by  the  bearer 
Singleton,  she  orders  that  the  latter  shall  have 
five  hundred  crowns  and  twelve  hundred  francs 
ft  year.  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Catholics,  and  offered  rewards  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Jesuits,  Parsons  and  Campion. 

At  the  close  of  1580,  Mary  is  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  friends  of  young  James  have  arrested 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  accused  him  of  the  mur- 
der of  Darnley.  She  is  now  all  activity.  She 
tells  the  archbishop  that  Elizabeth  is  trying  to 
rescue  Morton ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  writes 
to  the  English  queen  one  more  vigorous  letter, 
demanding  a  declaration  of  her  right  of  succes- 
sion— that  old,  irrepressible,  undiscouraged  plea 
of  her  life !  She  also  tells  the  archbishop  the 
King  of  France  should  aid  in  rescuing  her  son  and 
taking  him  to  France :  and  again,  writing  to  Eliza- 
beth, demands  that  her  deputy  shall  be  allowed  to 
go  before  the  British  parliament,  and  plead  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Eliza- 
beth was  terribly  tried  in  spirit.  Her  influence 
was  sinking  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time, 
she  heard  that  tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  show- 
ing a  certain  leaning  to  the  prisoner  in  his  charge. 

In  January,  1581,  young  James  wrote  a  kind 
letter  to  his  mother,  in  which  he  says  he  had  got 
a  ring  from  her,  and  could  very  well  see  she  was 
a  good  mother.  In  conclusion,  he  commends  to 
her  the  fidelity  of  his  little  "ape,"  who  never 
stirs  from  his  side,  and  says  he  will  often  send 
her  news  of  both.  Some  time  subsequently,  he 
wrote  to  her,  wondering  he  had  never  heard  from 
her.  But  she  never  got  his  letters ;  if  she  had, 
we  should  not  have  seen  them.  They  were  in- 
tercepted, and  kept  among  Secretary  Burleigh's 
papers,  in  the  archive  office.  In  the  month  of 
March,  she  warns  the  archbishop  that  Elizabeth 
is  sending  an  army  into  Scotland  to  support  Mor- 
ton's party,  and  again  demands  the  interference 
of  France.  If  a  treaty  be  made  with  Elizabeth, 
•he  and  her  son  must  be  included  in  it — other- 


wise, she  will  break  forever  with  France.  She 
bids  her  ambassador  apply  ^o  the  minister  of 
Spain,  and  labor  to  have  a  Spanish  army  sent  to 
make  a  diversion  in  Ireland.  She  greatly  relies 
on  Spain,  she  says,  more  than  on  France.  She 
bids  him  press  the  Pope  for  money,  ana  says 
Lord  Ogilvie  should  be  sent  to  Scotland  to  try 
and  keep  young  James  and  his  party  steady  to 
his  mother's  views.  Her  body  is  in  a  cell ;  but 
her  spirit  is  in  arms,  and  ranges  all  the  confines 
of  Europe,  by  sea  and  land. 

She  hears  that  the  second  Duke  of  Anjou  has 
sent  a  grand  embassy  to  London  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  and  is  highly  excited 
by  the  hope  that  the  recognition  which  would 
right  her,  will  now  be  brought  about  In  a  let- 
ter to  Elizabeth,  she  prays  for  an  alliance  of 
amity  in  her  own  name  and  James'.  She  carries 
on  negotiations  in  France  and  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  joint  sovereign  of  Scot- 
land with  her  son.  She  consents  to  this  joint 
arrangement,  fearing  the  court  of  France  will  at 
last  recognize  her  son  as  king,  and  leave  her 
helpless.  Her  emissaries  are  working  every- 
where to  bring  about  her  object.  In  June,  1681, 
she  is  greatly  encouraged  to  hear  that  the  Earl 
of  Morton  has  suffered  death  as  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  her  second  husband,  confessing  his 
complicity  with  Bothwell,  Lethington,  and  the 
others.  The  Catholic  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  minis- 
ter and  favorite  of  James,  was  now  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  the  envoy  of  Mary  was  well  received 
at  the  Scottish  court.  The  young  king  pledged 
himself  to  assist  his  mother,  premising  tlio  aid 
of  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  mat- 
ters wore  a  bright  aspect  for  the  anxious  eye  of 
the  captive. 

These  things  greatly  agitated  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  she  and  her  council  had  several  discussions 
on  the  policy  of  bringing  the  Queen  of  Scots  to 
trial,  for  her  machinations.  They  succeeded  in 
exciting  one  more  Protestant  ferment;  but  the 
plan  of  the  trial  was  set  aside  for  the  present 
Mary  still  writes  to  the  archbishop,  demanding 
that  France  shall  refuse  to  recognize  James  as 
king,  and  praying  that  her  liberator,  George 
Douglas,  and  others,  be  sent  over  to  Scotland  to 
support  the  resolution  of  her  son.  Writing  to 
Elizabeth,  she  prays  her  to  agree  to  the  joint 
sovereignty  of  Scotland ;  she  implores  justice ; 
otherwise,  she  will  be  constrained  to  renew,  by 
every  means,  the  resistance  made  the  year  before 
for  her  deliverance.  She  says  her  rights  cannot 
be  ignored.  She  will  transfer  them  to  her  son, 
and  then  her  enemies  may  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  her  miserable  body. 
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Elizabeth,  meantime,  was  carrying  on  her  per- 
turbed political  flirtation  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  thus  preventing  France  from  siding  with 
Mary.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  emissaries  to  the  conrt  of  Scotland,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Guises  for  the  support  of 
Mary's  cause,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Jesuits, 
Campion,  Bryant,  and  Sherwin,  slould  be  exe- 
cuted for  their  Popish  plottings.  She  also  worked 
by  her  agents  in  Scotland,  and  fostered  a  con- 
spiracy which  was  to  restore  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy in  that  country.  The  King  of  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  the  House  of  Guise,  wore  united  on 
the  scheme  of  associating  Mary  with  her  son ;  the 
latter  had  been  brought  to  agree  to  it,  and  the 
world  looked  to  see  the  Queen  of  Scots  holding 
her  sceptre  once  more  in  freedom,  when  Eliza- 
beth's blow  fell.  On  22d  of  August,  1582,  the 
•Gowrie  conspiracy  exploded.  The  earls  of  Gow- 
rie.  Mar,  Lindsay,  and  the  Protestant  party, 
seized  Jumes  in  the  Castle  of  Ruthyen.  The 
Duke  of  Lennox  escaped  to  the  Castle  of  Dum- 
barton, and  the  young  prince  was  once  more  in 
the  power  of  the  English  faction. 

This  was  terrible  news  for  Mary  Stuart  She 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  demanding 
once  more  the  assistance  of  France  in  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  in  rescue  of  her  son,  and 
then  addressed  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  whom  she 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  this  and  all  the  other 
great  misfortunes  of  her  life.  This  epistle,  dated 
8th  JNovember,  1582,  is  full  of  lofty  passion,  im- 
patience and  sorrow,  and  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  state-papers  in  existence. 
Inclosing  it  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, Castlcnau  de  Mauvissicre,  she  requests  him 
to  read  it  through  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
should  she  think  it  too  long  to  peruse  it  herself. 
It  is  a  document  of  some  length,  and  would,  of 
coarse,  be  out  of  place  in  a  rapid  compilation 
like  the  present.  In  this  eloquent  appeal,  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  she  saw  her  son,  as  well  as 
herself,  in  the  power  of  her  stern  rival,  she  sets 
forth  the  acts  and  history  of  her  Scottish  reign, 
dwells  on  the  treason  of  her  nobles,  reproaches 
the  cruel  interferences  of  Elizabeth,  at  all  times, 
and  with  a  lament  over  the  unhappy  condition 
of  her  son,  appeals  to  Ileaven  and  to  future  ages 
against  her  oppressors.  This  splendid  letter  is  a 
holograph,  that  is,  in  her  own  handwriting,  and 
ends  with,  <<your  very  desolate  and  nearest  cou- 
sin and  affectionate  sister,  Mabie  R." 

On  20th  of  January,  1583,  the  King  of  France, 
Henry  III.,  (the  first  Duke  of  Anjou,)  either  won 
by  Mary,  or  wishing  for  some  advantage  against 
his  own  Huguenots,  sent  his  ambassador  into  ' 


Scotland  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  about  the 
^oint  sovereignty.  The  result  was  one  of  those 
tours  de  force  by  which  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment were  usually  effected  in  that  country. 
James  convoked  an  assembly  of  nobles  at  St 
Andrew's,  where,  being  joined  by  Huntley,  Craw- 
ford, and  his  other  friends,  who  cnme  first,  he 
shut  the  gates  against  Gowrie  and  his  Protestants, 
and  so  restored  matters  to  their  old  footing — 
leaving  the  others  to  hope  for  their  own  better* 
luck,  next  time. 

Mary  is  once  more  full  of  hope.  She  corres- 
ponds with  the  priests,  Morgan  and  Paget,  and 
the  Guises,  discuss  a  plan  of  landing  in  England 
with  an  army — the  queen  to  make  her  escape  and 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  it.  The  contention 
between  her  and  her  rival  is  now  assuming  a 
deadly  and  decided  character.  *Jkimes  is  growing 
into  manhood,  and  must  naturally  be  expected  to 
take  his  mother's  part.  This  gives  Mary  renewed 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  sharpens  the  de- 
termination of  Elizabeth,  whose  shrewd  secretary, 
Walsingham,  puts  all  his  state  machinery  in  mo- 
tion to  circumvent  the  prisoner.  He  surrounds 
her  with  spies,  and  actually  wins  over  Cherelles, 
(the  secretary  of  Castlenau,)  a  man  who  has  the 
cipher  used  by  Mary  in  her  correspondence.  In 
this  way  almost  every  letter  sent  by  the  captive 
through  the  office  of  the  French  ambassador,  is 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  Burleigh  and  Walsing- 
ham! 

All  Britain  was  undermined  with  plots  and 
conspiracies.  Burleigh  encouraged  in  Scotland 
a  scheme  to  carry  James  once  more  into  the  Pro- 
testant camp ;  but  it  was  defeated.  In  England, 
Arden,  Somerville,  and  others,  were  seized  and 
executed  for  a  Catholic  conspiracy,  and  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Arundel  were  interrogated 
before,  the  council.  Commotions  and  rumors 
were  everywhere,  and  the  blood  of  the  naUon 
became  fiercely  heated.  The  character  of  Mary 
began  to  be  assailed  anew ;  and  she  was  accused 
of  improper  conduct  with  her  keeper,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  was  the  countess  and  her  chil- 
dren, by  a  former  marriage,  who  circulated  this 
report.  Against  it,  Mary  protests  vehemently 
and  repeatedly,  in  her  letters  to  Castelnau,  and 
bids  him  contradict  it,  everywhere.  She  bids 
her  enemies  beware;  for  if  they  charge  her 
falsely,  she  can  make  revelations  enough  to  over- 
whelm them  all. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  written  in  January,  1584, 
Mary  gives  Castelnau  directions  how  to  write 
secretly.  She  says  the  best  way  is  to  write  with 
alum  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  fair  water, 
and  the  writing  may  be  read  by  wetting  the  pa- 
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per.  In  this  way  taffeta  or  lawn  may  also  be 
used,  a  comer  of  which  may  be  cut  off  to  point 
attention  to  it.  When  the  writing  is  on  ordinary 
memoir  paper,  an  M.  turned  up  side  down  is  the 
rignal.  And  Cherelles  sent  this,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  to  his  employers;  Burleigh  shook  his  head 
over  it,  and  Elizabeth  smiled  grimly.  In  Feb* 
roary,  Mary  again  complains  to  Castelnau  of  the 
calumnies  of  the  Countess  of  Shi'ewsbury  and  her 
sons,  Charles  and  AVilliom  Cavendish;  and  in 
the  same  letter  she  says  she  is  (^raid  some  one 
near  him  is  betraying  her  secrets.  At  the  end 
of  the  paper  are  a  few  words  from  the  treacher- 
ons  Coui'celles,  imploring  the  one  for  whom  he 
decyphercd  the  letter  nut  to  betray  him,  as  he 
would  be  covered  with  shame — perhaps  killed — 
if  found  out.  Most  of  these  documents  have 
been  discoverecAn  the  English  archives,  in  which 
they  'were  laid  by  Burleigh  and  Walsingham. 
Of  this  Cherelles  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  he  afterward  went  home  to  France,  where 
he  lived  much  respected  and  esteemed,  to  the  age 
of  eighty>four.  In  the  mouth  of  April,  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  and  his  friends,  tried  to  seize  James 
again ;  but  they  were  defeated.  Angus  and  Mar 
fled  to  England,  and  Gowrie  was  taken  and  exe- 
cuted, and  his  blood  attainted.  Thus  did  James 
destroy  the  family  of  Ruthven,  according  to  the 
angry  prophecy  of  Mary  on  the  night  of  David's 
murder. 

On  8d  September,  1584,  Mary  was  carried  from 
Sheffield,  which  had  been  her  almost  constant 
residence  for  fourteen  years,  and  placed  at  Wing- 
field,  in  custody  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  he  who, 
forty  years  before,  had  admired  her  infant  synune- 
try  in  the  cradle.  Elizabeth,  seeing  that  James 
was  now  free,  and  that  the  Protestant  lords  were 
exiled  and  outlawed,  resolved  to  work  with  a 
wily  show  of  friendship.  Lord  Hundson  went  to 
Scotland  and  conciliated  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and 
when,  on  Arran's  recommendation,  the  young 
Master  of  Gray  was  sent  as  Scottish  Envoy  to 
London,  Elizabeth  won  him  to  her  interest,  and 
while  pretending  the  strongest  devotion  to  Mary's 
cause,  this  man  became  the  base  betrayer  of  her 
eorrespondence  with  him.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  now  inclosed  in  a  net- work  of  spies  and  false 
fHends,  something  like  that  which  once  sur- 
rounded her  in  Scotland.  For  the  last  three 
years  of  her  life,  almost  all  her  letters  were  in- 
tercepted, dccyphered  and  read  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers.  Her  ink  was  scarcely  dry  when 
•11  her  devices  and  plans  were  known  to  her  im- 
placable enemies.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
work  lately  published  by  Prince  Labanoff. 

The  old  system  of  calumny  wab  at  work  too,  to 


complete  the  parallel  with  her  former  life  is 
Scotland.  In  consequence  of  the  impudent  sto- 
ries of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Mary  WM 
induced  to  sit  do.wn,  in  the  November  of  thia 
year,  and  write  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  letter  which 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  epistolary  literature-^ 
fully  as  extraordinary  in  its  own  way  as  that 
written,  in  a  dififerent  style,  when  young  James 
had  fallen  captive  into  the  hands  of  Earl  Gowrie. 
In  the  present  letter  Mary  sets  down  all  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  ever  told  her  about  the 
love-passages  and  ways  of  that  Tudor  lioness; 
how  Elizabeth  conducted  herself  with  Leicester, 
with  Simier,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  how  she 
admired  and  ran  after  the  handsome  Hatton,  and 
refused  to  let  him  marry ;  how  the  countess  once 
advised  Mary  to  have  her  son  address  Elizabeth 
as  a  lover,  and  how,  when  Mary  objected  that  it 
would  seem  a  mockery,  the  answer  was — ^no,* 
that  Elizabeth  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  beauty 
as  if  she  was  a  goddess  from  Heaven,  and  that 
she,  the  countess,  would  lay  her  head  her  majesty 
would  believe  it  all,  and  so  treat  young  James ; 
how  Elizabeth  liked  flattery,  and  hour  people  did 
not  look  full  at  her,  as  if  her  face  was  the  sun ; 
how  she,  the  countess,  and  the  late  Coimtess  of 
Lennox,  did  not  dare  to  look  at  one  another, 
fearing  to  burst  out  laughing  at  the  shams  and 
flams  they  played  off  on  her,  when  in  atten- 
dance ;  how  the  countess  prayed  Mary  to  rebuke 
her  daughter,  Talbot,  because  that  young  lady 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  behave  properly  in  the 
presence,  but  would  certainly  laugh  out,  some 
day;  how  this  daughter,  coming  from  London, 
imitated  in  mockery  the  way  she  made  a  rever- 
ence at  court,  and  prayed  Mary  to  receive  the 
same  homage,  saying  she  would  not,  for  all  the 
world,  be  in  Elizabeth's  service,  fearing  the 
queen  would  break  her  finger  as  she  broke  her 
cousin  Skidmore's;  how  Elizabeth  cut  another 
lady's  hand  with  a  knife ;  how  she  sent  one  Rol- 
son  to  outrage  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Ruxby  to 
poison  her;  how  Elizabeth's  illnesses  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a  closed  fistula  in  the  leg,  and  how 
she  was  otherwise  aff'ected;  how  the  countees 
said  Elizabeth  would  soon  die,  and  how  her  suc- 
cessor would  die  in  three  years  after.  All  this 
is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  terrible  specimen 
of  feminine  literature ;  true  to  nature,  however, 
and  no  disparagement  to  the  loftiest  nature, 
which,  from  its  very  genuineness,  is  more  prone 
to  such  things  than  the  more  prudent  order  of 
minds. 

Mary  protests  she  states  the  truth ;  and  there 
need  be  no  doubt  of  it  It  does  not  appear  thftt 
the  letter — the  original  of  which  belongs  io  the 
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Marquis  of  Saliiibury — was  e?er  seeu  by  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  probably  found  by  Burleigh  among 
the  papers  seized  at  Chartley.  It  is  also  proba- 
ble that  the  report  of  such  a  thing  was  useful  in 
terrifying  the  calumniators  of  Mary;  for,  the 
countess  and  her  sons  came  forward  before  the 
council,  and  disayowed  all  their  reports  to  her 
prejudice. 

In  the  beginning  of  1584,  Parry,  a  Jesuit,  one 
of  Walsingham's  secret  agents,  who  had  been 
going  about  a  good  deal  among  the  English  and 
Scottish  refugees,  declared,  on  his  examination, 
that  th#  Pope  and  some  of  his  cardinals  had  pro- 
posed the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  ferment  in  the  kingdom  and  parlia- 
ment, and  the  passing  of  an  act  contriyed  for 
Mary's  destruction.  The  meaning  of  the  act 
was,  that  if  any  plot  by,  or  /or,  any  one  haying 
a  title  to  the  crown  should  again  occur,  judgment 
should  be  pronounced  against  the  offender  and 
the  pretension  be  foreycr  excluded.  An  associa- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  was,  at  this  time,  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  queen's  life.  Mary,  to 
lessen  its  dangq^ous  pointcdness,  wished  to  join 
it;  but  they  would  not  permit  her.  Elizabeth 
now  sent  her  from  Wingfield  back  again  to  her 
old  sojourn  of  Tutbury,  with  a  diminished  atten- 
dance, and  gaye  her  to  understand  the  joint 
soyereignty,  so  much  desired  by  Mary,  should 
not  be  accomplished.  Another  woman  would 
haye  despaired,  but  the  captiye  bore  up  against 
discouragement,  and,  as  Elizabeth  would  not  re- 
oeiye  her  letters,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Burleigh, 
requesting  to  haye  back  again  the  horses  she  has 
been  deprived  of,  and  a  proper  attendance,  such 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  She  was  appre- 
hensiye  of  being  abandoned  to  solitude  and 
silence,  and  secretly  dispatched. 

On  25th  of  February,  Parry,  the  Jesuit,  ac- 
oased  by  one  Neville  of  a  design  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,  was  executed,  declaring  with  his  latest 
breath,  that  it  was  by  Walsingham's  orders,  and 
to  try  Neville  and  others,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
attempt — and  this  was  true.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  said — '*  remember  your 
unfortunate  Parry,  chiefly  overthrown  by  your 
hand  V*  But  it  was  necessary  to  excite  popular 
feeling  for  a  great  state  purpose.  The  people  of 
England  were  to  be  persuaded  that  Mafy  Stuart 
was  the  chief  mover  in  all  these  violent  projects, 
and  the  lives  of  a  few  Jesuits  were  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  spirit  of  that  grand  Elizabethan 
age  of  reformation  was  a  very  savage  one,  no 
doubt 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  now  to  receive  another 
heavy  blow  and  great  discooragement    Eliza- 


beth out>plotted  her  in  Scotland;  for,  having 
corrupted  Arran  and  Gray,  she  brought  her  in- 
fluence to  bear  so  irresistibly  on  poor  James, 
that  he  was  led  to  sanction  a  public  declaration, 
denying  any  intention  of  sharing  his  sovereignty 
with  his  mother.  This  produced  a  violent  revul- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  captive.  It  almost  turned 
her  blood  to  gall,  for  a  time ;  and,  not  remem- 
bering that  he  was  as  helpless  as  herself,  she 
declared  she  would  deprive  him  of  the  rights  he 
held  of  her.  In  an  angry  letter  to  Castcluau, 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Lear,  she  says  she  will 
strike  her  son  with  the  malediction  of  God,  and 
disinherit  him  in  face  of  the  world.  In  some 
of  her  letters  to  Elizabeth,  i>hc  si)caks  of  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  Puritans,  and  their  strong 
de,sire  to  finish  the  captive  by  assassination.  She 
felt  that  some  grave  evil  was  impending  over 
her — partly  in  the  consciousness  that  her  connec- 
tion with  the  plotting  English  refugees  and 
others  may  have  been  discovered.  She  was 
earnestly  involved  in  these  secret  intrigues,  look- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  her  liberty ;  and  if  this 
should  imply  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  Mary  would  have  too  deeply 
lamented  it,  though  no  proof  has  ever  been  found 
that  she  desired  the  assassination  of  her  rival,  as 
her  enemies  asserted. 

On  8th  April,  1585,  sne  wrote  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  complaining  that  at  Tutbury  House, 
almost  opposite  her  window,  a  poor  Catholic 
priest  had  been  hanged  or  strangled — and  ex- 
pressing her  fears  there  were  those  who  thought 
such  a  fate  fittest  for  Mary  herself.  She  bids 
Elizabeth  beware  of  the  Puritans,  natural  ene- 
mies of  monarchy,  and  the  Association  of  Defence, 
which  she  terms  **an  oligarchical  conspiracy.'* 
About  this  time  a  report  ran  that  Mary  had 
escaped  from  her  keepers.  But  one  of  them.  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,  declared  if  he  should  be  attacked 
for  the  rescue  of  Mary,  he  would  be  so  assured, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  that  she  should  die  before 
him — that  is,  she  should  be  instantly  murdered. 

Mary's  place  of  confinement  was  a  miserable 
abode,  and  she  has  left  a  lively  description  of  it, 
which  she  sent  to  the  French  ambassador.  The 
apartment  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and  a  (ouple 
of  little  holes,  which,  she  says,  are  only  fit  to 
hold  a  ehaise-pereee,  "  I  find  myself,"  she  goes 
on,  "in  a  walled  inclosure,  on  a  hill  exposed  to 
all  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  within  this  inclosure, 
like  that  of  the  wood  of  Yincennes,  there  is  an 
old  hunting-lodge,  built^f  carpentry  and  plaster, 
and  the  plaster  broken  away  in  several  places. 
The  said  lodge,  distant  about  three  toises  from 
the  walls,  is  so  low  that  the  rampart  of  earth  be- 
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hind  the  wall  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  it,  bo  that 
the  sun  cannot  strike  that  part,  nor  any  whole- 
some air  come,  but  such  a  moisture  that  jou 
cannot  haTo  any  furniture  in  it  four  days,  without 
being  corercd  by  a  green  mouldiness."  She  says 
the  two  rooms  are  only  fit  for  criminals,  and  no 
lord  or  gentleman  would  endure  to  live  in  them. 
They  are  so  cold  at  night,  she  is  obliged  to  pro- 
tect hcrsftlf  with  curtains  and  tapestries,  and  she 
and  her  ladies  are  all  suffering  from  catarrh; 
she  has  no  gallery  or  cabinet ;  no  garden,  but  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  inclosed  ground,  only  fit  to 
,  keep  pigs  in — a  poor  shepherd  would  have  a  bet- 
ter. She  has  only  about  a  mile  of  rugged  ground 
to  take  horse  or  litter  exercise  on ;  and  once  a 
a  week,  they  open  their  frightful  cess-pools  un- 
der her  window,  which  is  not,  she  adds,  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  pcrf  uming-pan  I  Her  complaint 
is  a  long  and  a  terrible  one,  and  she  means  that 
Castelnau,  who  is  about  to  return  to  France, 


shall  take  it  with  him,  and  publish  it  to  all  the 
world.  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  decyphered  copy 
of  it  as  soon  as  the  ambassador  himself,  was 
stung  with  resentment,  and  refused  to  amend 
Mary's  condition  in  any  way,  letting  her  know, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  should  have  no  further 
free  communication  with  the  ambast^ador  of 
Franco. 

The  treatment  to  which  she  was  now  subject, 
led  Mary  to  apprehend  the  worst.  She  knew 
her  enemies,  the  Puritants,  were  desirous  of  her 
death,  either  by  show  of  judgment  or  secret 
stroke.  But  she  was  also  aware  that  aif  exten- 
sive scheme  of  conspiracy  and  foreign  invasion 
was  on  foot  for  her  liberation,  and  still  kept  up 
her  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tiying  anxie- 
ties. She  was  about  to  play  her  last  game  for 
liberty  and  royal  right,  which  were  more  to  her 
than  life,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  "  stand  the 
hazard  of  the  die  I" 
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Who  does  not  know,  at  least  by  reputation,  the 
restaurants  of  the  Latin  quarter?  Artists, 
magistrates,  generals,  ambassadors,  members  of 
the  institute,  senators  and  ministers,  almost  all 
have  passed  through  these  frugal  oases,  of  which 
they  retain  the  most  touching  reminiscences. 
Grave  personages  readily  smile  at  these  memories 
of  youth,  and  recall  with  emotion  and  tenderness, 
over  the  dessert,  when  an  easy  digestion  disposes 
them  to  sensibility,  the  happy  days  of  their 
orgies  at  twenty-five  sous  per  head.  The  sub- 
ject is,  therefore,  more  serious  than  one  would 
suppose,  and  is  worth  the  trouble  of  contempla- 
tion. 

Passing  by  the  more  sumptuous,  we  will  speak 
of  the  petty  restaurants,  a  subject  more  fertile 
and  more  interesting,  with  which  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted.  Those  only  who  have  lived  the 
Bohemian  life,  led  by  most  of  the  students  of 
Paris,  know  what  impossible  viands  this  race  is 
made  to  digest,  a  race  wrongfully  accused  of 
skepticism.  I  assure  you  they  devour  with  sur- 
prising good  faith  that  lean  roast  beef,  those 
imaginary  ducks  where  turnips  predominate; 
that  beef  d  la  mode  rAolent  of  carrots;  those 
fiantastic  chickens,  where  nothing  but  bones  and 
the  thinnest  possible  skin  are  visible;  those 
equivocal  cutlets,  dressed  with  a  provocative 


sauce,  where  pickles,  artfully  introduced,  mask 
the  insufficiency  of  the  main  body.  You  should 
see  the  sincerity,  the  grave  conviction  with  which 
knives  and  forks  are  wielded ;  the  energy  with 
which  all  these  jaws,  animated  by  hunger  and 
the  ardor  natural  to  youth,  apply  themselves  to 
conquer  the  passive  but  obstinate  resistance  of 
every  dish;  the  dignity  which  presides  at  the 
feast,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  life.  All  these  guests  might  sing  with 
the  young  captive  of  Andre  Chenicr, 

**L'illnsion  feoonde  habite  mon  sein." 

Very  profound  pages  might  also  be  written  on 
the  prodigies  of  industry  performed  by  the  cooks, 
and  on  the  ingenious  disguises  to  which  the  ori* 
ginal  materials  are  subjected,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce variety  in  unity,  that  supreme  object  of 
art,  according  to  OBsthetic  professors. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  all  sorts  of  domestic 
animals  are  eaten  at  these  tables,  served  up  in 
the  form  of  rabbit-stews,  ragouts,  beefsteaks, 
mutton  chops,  or  fresh  pork.  Pamphleteers, 
people  who  respect  nothing,  who  would  sacrifice 
the  entire  world  to  a  bott  mot,  have  related  strange 
stories  of  bands  organized  in  squadrons  to  chase, 
on  the  gutters,  vagabond  cats,  and  massacre, 
after  having  allured  them  by  the  deceptive  bait 
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of  boulctiet;  poor  dogs,  "wLo  little  suspect  the 
crimes  to  which  they  are  about  to  become  accom- 
plices. I  {ipare  you  the  rest  of  these  recitals,  at 
which  nature  shudders.  All  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  since  I  have  frequented  these  economical 
kitchens,  I  have  perceived  nothing  of  the  kiiid ; 
it  is  true  that  I  have  not  sought  to  do  so. 

In  general,  each  house  has  its  distinguishing 
peculiai'ity ;  A)me  are  renowned  for  their  filets 
auz  champiynona  ;  others  for  their  soles  au  gralin; 
these  for  the  purity  of  their  wine,  a  thing  rare  in 
the  quarter !  those  for  the  excellent  quality  of 
their  Brie  and  their  Roquefort ;  others  still,  and 
the  most  numerous,  for  the  execrable  nature  of 
ererytliing  eaten  and  drank  in  them.  Neverthe- 
less these  are  not  the  least  frequented.  The 
student,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  is  of 
the  opinion  of  Harpagon,  that  we  must  not  live 
to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.  Ue  consults  cheapness, 
therefore,  above  everything  else,  and  is  consoled 
if  he  has  remaining  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Voltaire. 

Many  of  these  restaurants  are  known  by  charac- 
teristic and  ineffaceable  names,  which  they  would 
gi%'0  half  their  custom  to  see  forgotten  by  the 
present  generation.  The  dynasty  of  the  N.'s,  es- 
pecially, is  rich  in  sobriquets  of  this  kind,  which 
are  anything  but  flattering.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  N.,  the  poisoner ^  and  N.  the  aquatic;  the 
poisoner,  I  do  not  believe  in,  since  I  am  still 
alive ;  the  aquatic,  I  should  like  to  know  who  in 
this  quarter  is  not  so,  and  who  would  dare  cast 
the  first  stone.  Except  the  principle  ones,  who 
have  the  reputation  of  their  cellars  to  sustain, 
the  restaurateurs  dilute  their  wines  with  re- 
markable philosophy ;  the  only  difference  which 
there  usually  is  between  wine  and  water  is,  that 
one  is  almost  red,  and  the  other  almost  white. 

While  I  am  on  this  head,  I  will  relate  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  an  audacious  student  subjected 
the  director  of  one  of  these  meagre  culinary  es- 
tablishments, where  you  dine  at  a  fixed  price, 
from  eighty  centimes  to  one  franc  ten.  The 
habiiuss  had  for  some  time  perceived  that  the 
dilution  of  their  wine  passed  all  bounds.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  complained  to  the  waiter  and 
the  master  of  the  place,  both  protested  that  it 
was  as  pure  as  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  One 
day,  therefore,  they  plotted  among  themselves, 
for  they  were  almost  all  acquainted,  by  having 
frequently  met  at  the  same  table,  an  atrocious 
revenge,  which  w(s  at  the  same  time  to  compel 
their  aquatic  fraiteur  to  make  a  full  avowal. 
One  of  tliem,  a  young  chemist  of  the  longest 
beard  and  the  greatest  promise,  provided  himself 
the  next  day  with  some  pretended  chemical  in- 


strument, destined  he  said  to  effect,  by  analysis, 
the  separation  of  the  two  liquids.  Hardly  had 
the  soup  been  brought  in,  when  the  astonished 
waiter  was  ordered  to  bring  a  largo  bowl.  Im- 
mediately, at  a  sign  of  the  head,  all  of  the  decan- 
ters passed  from  hand  to  hand.till  they  reached  the 
chemist  The  waiter  looked  on,  with  open  mouth ; 
the  dfime  de  comptoir  did  the  same.  AVithout  moving 
the  young  chemist  turned  up  his  cuffs  neatly, 
like  a  surgeon  preparing  for  an  anatomical  dis- 
section, seized  th(J  first  decanter  by  the  middle 
and  hastily  emptied  it  into  the  bowl.  The  waiter 
uttered  a  cry  of  affright,  the  dame  de  comptoir . 
moved  on  her  seat ;  she  sought  to  divine  his 
purpose,  and  could  not. 

The  guests  remained  impassible 

At  the  third  decanter  the  dame  de  comptoir 
exclaimed : 

"AVhat  are  you  doing  there,  Monsi/ur  Pros- 
per ?" 

"Making  some  wine  punch,"  replied  the 
chemist,  inflexibly. 

And  he  continued  the  operation. 

A  secret  smile  hovered  on  every  lip,  but  not  a 
head  stirred.  The  dame  de  comptoir  was  afraid ; 
she  felt  her  head  swim,  and  rose,  tempted  to  go 
and  inform  the  master  of  the  events  transpiring. 
The  guest  nearest  the  counter  profited  by  her 
absence  to  seize  dexterously  a  biscuit,  which  he 
ate  instead  of  bread  with  his  fricandeau;  the 
waiter,  astounded,  bewildered  by  the  spectacle 
before  his  eyes,  did  not  perceive  it.  Encouraged 
by  this  first  success,  the  other  was  about  to  re- 
peat it,  when  the  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  to 
^dmit  the  affrighted  head  of  the  restaurateur. 
The  last  decanter  had  just  been  engulfed  within 
the  bowl ;  there  were  eighteen  of  them. 

"Well!  but— well!  but— what  is  all  this?" 
articulated  the  poor  man,  "what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?" 

"To  ascertain  for  myself.  Monsieur  Phlipot, 
whether  your  wine  is  as  pure  as  you  protend," 
replied  the  operator,  brandishing  his  chemical 
instrument. 

"  Ah  9a !  Monsieur  Prosper,  this  is  doubtless 
a  jest,"  stammered  the  restaurateur,  seizing  his 
arm.    • 

"No,  indeed,  Monsieur  Phlipot;  only  as  these 
gentlemen  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  purity 
of  your  wine,  I,  who  am  your  partisan,  am  deter- 
mined to  convince  them  myself  that  they  are 
mistaken,  that  they  suspect  you  without  reason, 
Monsieur  Phlipot  So,  I  am  acting  for  your 
interest ;  you  will  come  out  from  my  operation 
white  as  snow;  they  can  n^ longer  accuse  you, 
without  being  guilty  of  an  evident  calumny." 
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**It  is  a  conjuration,  a  Bnare!"  yociferated 
tLe  unfortunate  man,  staggering  and  wiping  hia 
forehead,  which  was  streaming  with  perspiration. 
<*You  have  made  an  instrument  expressly  to 
assassinate  mo.  You  will  ruin  my  establish- 
ment" 

"  Oh !  Monsieur  Phlipot,  to  treat  thus  a 
fHend,  a  customer,  at  the  moment  he  is  doToting 
himself  for  you !  If  I  did  not  know  you,  you 
would  make  me  believe  you  to  be  guilty." 

And  ho  disposed  his  instrument  in  a  menacing 
manner. 

M.  Phlipot  was  in  despair.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  the  elbow  of  the  young  chemist  and 
attempted  to  smile,  stammering  some  words.  It 
was  plain  that  a  terrible  conflict  was  taking  place 
within  him. 

<*  Child !"  muttered  he,  **  let  that  alone,  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

"Tell  us  all,  Pere  Phlipot,"  exclaimed  his 
customers  in  chorus. 

"Well,"  resumed  he,  essaying  to  assume  a 
familiar  air,  **yes,  I  confess  it,  there  is  water  in 
it;  but  so  little,  so  little." 

"  They  will  think  there  is  much  if  you  do  not 
aUow  me  to  finish  the  operation." 

"These  wine  merchants  are  so  deceptiye," 
continued  the  poor  man,  loaning  with  all  his 
strength  on  the  elbow  of  M.  Prosper;  "  there  is 
no  way  of  making  them  serye  you  conscien- 
tiously." 

A  noisy  burst  of  laughter  receiyed  this  nalye 
declaration ;  the  chemist  shook  his  sides,  which 
M.  Phlipot  seeing,  he  felt  himself  sayed;  and, 
joining  in  the  general  hilarity  said : 

"  Do  you  think  that,  besides  giving  you  for 
twenty-four  centimes  two  dishes,  soup,  a  dessert 
and  bread  d  discretion^  one  can  serve  up  to  you  a 
decanter  of  Johannisberg  ?  Besides,  pure  wine 
is  unhealthy  for  young  people." 

The  laugh  attained  Homeric  proportions.  A 
thunder  of  acclamations  arose. 

"  Vive  Monsieur  Phlipot!"  exclaimed  these 
Tolatile  youths. 

The  restaurateur  modestly  withdrew  from  the 
oration  they  were  preparing  for  him. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  accused  has  confessed  hahe- 
fnu8  confUentem  reum"  exclaimed  the  chemist, 
who  was  not  sorry  to  show  his  familiarity  with 
the  classics :  "  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  in- 
terrogation— ^bring  glasses." 

The  waiter  hastened  to  collect  all  around  him. 
Seizing  then  a  large  spoon,  which  he  previously 
wiped  with  his  napkin,  the  young  and  intelligent 
chemist  dipped  it  ^to  ^he  bowl,  and  filled  each 
glase. 


"Here  is  your  share,"  said  he ;  **  now  be  pru- 
dent, and  let  us  have  no  excess." 

The  dinner  was  finished,  amid  a  universal 
jubilee.  At  the  dessert,  M.  Phlipot  mystcriou&ly 
re-appeared ;  the  guests  were  about  to  exclaiui, 
when  they  perceived  that  he  carried  a  bottle 
under  his  left  arm,  and  they  were  silent. 

"  It  is  cassis,"  murmured  he  iu  a  seducing 
voice,  "and  famous  too.  I  will  ^vo  a  glass  to 
each  of  you." 

This  proposition  was  received  with  shouts  of 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness.  Instead  of  one  gla^^s, 
he  gave  them  three :  the  decanter  was  emptied  to 
the  dregs.  Phlipot  opened  his  heart  to  his  guests, 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  quit  his  wine- 
merchant  the  next  day,  after  giving  him  a  lecture. 

When  the  decanter  had  been  emptied,  the 
chemist  assumed  a  grave  and  penetrating  air : 

"Monsieur  Phlipot,"  said  he,  "your  cassis 
was  so  good,  your  conduct  has  been  so  frank  and 
loyal,  that  I  cannot  longer  deceive  you." 

Phlipot  starred. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,"  exclaimed  he  to 
the  waiter,  who  was  listening  with  both  his  ears ; 
"  go  and  see  to  the  kitchen." 

"  Monsieur  Phlipot,"  resumed  the  chemist  with 
a  delicacy  of  intonation  of  which  one  would  not 
have  believed  him  capable,  "  I  have  but  jested 
with  you.     All  this  was  a  comedy ;  pardon  me." 

And  he  sought  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  The 
other  at  first  drew  back  instinctively  :  he  seemed 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  anger  and  good 
humor.  But  he  thought  of  his  customers,  and 
good  humor  prevailed. 

"You  are  a  queer  fellow!"  exclaimed  he, 
vigorously  shaking  his  hand. 

"He  is  always  so,"  graciously  added  the  dame 
de  compioir. 

Upon  this,  the  guests  bowed  and  retired  in 
good  order,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
bite  their  lips  to  prevent  laughter. 

In  the  evening,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
the  adventure  was  talked  of  in  all  the  cafes  fre- 
quented by  these  gentlemen.  But  that  did  not 
deprive  Phlipot's  restaurant  of  a  single  guest. 
It  had  even  more  transient  company  for  several 
days,  who  came  to  contemplate  more  closely  the 
theatre  of  these  events ;  and  those  who  had  per- 
formed a  part  in  them,  explained  the'  various 
circumstances  on  the  spot 

Dating  from  this  day  the  wine  of  Pere  Phlipot 
submitted  to  a  perceptible  amelioration,  though 
still  very  insufficient  But  at  present  it  has  re- 
turned, by  degress,  almost  to  the  same  point  aa 
before,  and  the  chemist,  in  despair,  is  meditating 
another  stratagem. 


A     FRAOMENT. 
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Thia^  story,  extraordinarj  as  it  may  seem,  will 
not  appear  improbable  to  those  who  know  the 
easterns  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  It  is  not  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  that  I  could  relate.  Students 
are  ingenious  and  pitiless ;  nothing  equals  their 
joy,  when  they  can  find  an  opportunity  to  tor- 
ment any  tradesman,  and  make  him  restore  with 
usury  the  money  he  has  received  from  them. 

One  of  them  wished  to  revenge  himself  on  a 
restaurateur  who  would  no  longer  give  him  credit 
In  vain  did  he  rack  his  brains  for  some  trick  of 
sufficient  magnitude.  At  last,  one  day  he  dis- 
covered a  cricket  in  some  dish,  or  on  the  bread 
of  his  restaurateur,  (unless,  indeed,  he  put  it 
there  himself,  for  I  believe  him  capal^le  of  it.) 
Immediately  a  luminous  idea  crossed  his  mind : 
with  his  penknife  and  some  bits  of  wood  sur- 
mounte<^  by  a  bent  pin,  he  hastily  constricted  a 
little  gibbet,  to  which  ho  suspended  the  body  of 
« the  criminal,  and  attached  to  it  a  strip  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  inscribed  with  a  pencil : 

**  Corpse  found  in  the  macaroni  of  Pere  Morin. 
Pass  it  round,  if  you  please."  The  gibbet  made 
the  tour  of  the  saloon,  and  reached  the  hands  of 
the  dame  de  eomptoir.  The  proprietor,  informed 
of  it,  came  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  judge — 
which  were  received  with  suitable  dignity.  He 
doubtless  comprehended  the  warning,  for,  on  the 
day  following,  I  saw  the  young  man  depart  with- 
out paying.     He  had  credit 

The  petty  restaurants  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
present  a  curious  spectacle  between  five  and  six 
^o'clock,  the  dinner  hour;  for,  many  students 
breakfast  at  home  on  the  score  of  economy,  eat- 
ing in  their  rooms  a  roll  and  a  sausage,  washed 
down  with  a  glass  of  eau  sucrie.  But,  at  a  few 
minutes  before  five,  all  the  eating  houses  begin 
to  fill  with  a  joyoui^  and  varied  crowd,  clad  in 
Burtouts,  talmas,  paletots  of  every  fashion; 
coiffed  with  hats  of  every  form,  every  color. 
These  are  the  students,  coming  to  take  posses- 
rion  of  their  dining-room. 

From  this  moment,  until  they  think  proper  to 
leave,  the  restaurant  is  their  property ;  the  tables, 
chairs,  dishes,  waiters,  all  belong  to  them,  and 
they  reserve  over  those  around  them  a  right  of 


absolute  dominion,  which  no  one  dreams  of  con- 
testing. Many  bring  with  them  their  dogs,  and 
their  friends :  they  feed  the  former  with  the  frag- 
ments of  every  dish,  and  throw  to  them  inces- 
santly bits  of  brea j,  which  they  have  a  disere- 
Hon :  the  second,  who  have  dined  elsewhere,  come 
to  read  the  papers,  and  to  discuss  the  Oriental 
question. 

Students  do  not  love  ceremony.  They  shake 
hands  with  the  waiters,  and  tap  the  cooks  on  the 
shoulder;  they  superintend  the  preparation  of 
their  dishes,  teazing  the  scullions.  After  the 
repast,  they  sit  half  an  hour  at  the  counter,  be* 
side  the  mistress  of  the  place,  to  converse  with 
her ;  but  the  greater  number  cluster  around  the 
stove  in  winter,  and  chat  noisily.  These  gentle- 
men remain  here  until  digestion  is  completed ;  I 
have  seen  those  who,  when  conversation  lan- 
guished, found  means  to  take  a  siesta.  Some- 
times they  quietly  smoke  a  cigar,  while  their 
neighbors  are  dining. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  the 
restaurants  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  is  the  music 
which  is  heard  there  every  evening.   Ambulatory 
artistp,  who  carry  their  orchestra  wherever  they 
hope  to  gain  a  few  sous,  come  to  cradle  the  guests 
in  waves  of  harmony.     These  establishments  are 
the  daily  rendezvous  of  players  on  the  harp, 
guitar,  violin,  flageolet  and  clarionet     Old  men 
and  little  children  come  hither,  whose  eyes  spar- 
kle at  sight  of  the  viands ;  they  are  hungry  also, 
and  sing  that  they  may  dine.     Often,  also,  Jews 
come  to  offer  their  merchandise  mysteriously  to 
each  g^uest — ^matches,  ribbons,  cigarettes,  cigars. 
You  see  then  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
beatitude  of  the  fortunate  mortals  who  dine  in 
the  restaurants  of  the  Latin  Quarter.     Cheap- 
ness, society,  harmony,  all  are  found  here.     But 
the  students  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  their 
good  fortune ;  it  is  only  at  a  later  period,  when 
they  have  become  advocates,  notaries,  physicians, 
and  when  they  have  been  initiated  into  the  most 
intimate  enjoyments  of  good  living,  that  they 
think  with  melancholy  of  those  obscure  restau- 
rants of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  they  joyously 
ate  such  poor  dinners. 


A   FRAGMENT. 


BT  K.   lEBDn. 


As  within  thine  eyes  I  look, 
All  my  pain  the  heart  forsook ; 
When  my  lips  with  thine  are  sealed, 
All  the  woonds  of  life  are  healed. 


On  thy  heart  when  I  reoline. 
Heaven's  happiness  is  mine : 
When  thon  say'st  I  love  but 
Bitter  tears  fall  fsit  and  free 


MICHAEL    ANGELO'S    CRIB 


BT  XABT  A.  BKMISON. 


In  a  email  hostelry^  within  the  city  of  Rome, 
a  beautiful  young  mother  nursed  her  babe.  Her 
golden  curls  fell  sometimes  oyer  the  little  round, 
rosy  cheeks,  as  she  gazed  on  his  quiet  pleasure, 
and  then  wandered  without,  where,  from  the 
narrow  casement,  she  could  see  the  gay  throngs 
that  on  that  festal  morning  filled  the  streets. 

**  Where  shall  I  lay  him  when  he  sleeps,  Li- 
setto?"  she  asked,  looking  up  with  sparkling 
glances,  as  a  sturdy  man  at  that  moment  entered 
the  room. 

**I  will  find  a  place  retired  from  the  noise,'* 
replied  the  father,  his  smiling  face  lighted  with 
paternal  pleasure,  as  he  surveyed  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  mother  and  her  child ;  and  so  say- 
ing, he  wandered  up  stairs  through  the  cham- 
bers. 

At  last  in  a  room,  well  furnished  with  a  cur- 
tained couch  and  silver  candlesticks,  he  saw  a 
little  crib,  and  gaining  permission  to  put  the 
child  there,  he  moved  it  near  the  couch,  and 
lightly  threw  the  gauzy  curtains  that  hung  from 
the  latter  over  its  snowy  covering. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  down  stairs  to  say  that 
all  was  ready,  than  the  couch,  lifting  her  light 
drapery  and  rustling  it  with  a  sneer,  tried  to 
draw  back  from  its  lovely  companion,  saying  as 
she  glanced  contemptuously  down — 
'  '*I  wonder  they  should  presume  to  put  you 
in  such  company !" 

The  crib  looked  at  her  humble  counterpane, 
which  had  been  knit  by  a  little  Roman  peasant, 
and  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

**I  know  I  am  poor,"  she  said,  shrinking  from 
the  soft  muslin  that  the  couch  was  trying  with 
all  her  might,  aided  by  the  wind  from  an  open 
door,  to  pull  away,  "and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
offend  you ;  but  I  didn't  come  of  my  own  accord." 

Instead  of  accepting  this  pretty  and  simple 
apology,  the  couch  grew  very  insolent. 

"What  plain  wood!"  she  cried,  pointing  the 
comer  of  her  pillow-case  at  the  sfdes  of  the  poor 
little  crib,  which  were  unvarnished ;  • "  what  a 
homely,  rickety  shape!  what  coarse  clothes! 
shame  on  you  I" 

"I  didn't  make  mysefltt"  said  the  little  crib, 
beginning  to  be^very  unhappy,  and  she  looked  so 
grieved,  that  I  know  not  but  she  would  have 
cried,  had  not  the  handsome  father  entered  at 
that  moment  with  the  babe  in  his  arms,  followed 
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by  the  beautiful  mother,  both  smiling  and  joy- 
ful. 

"Oh!  what  a  nice  little  bed  for  my  darling!" 
said  the  young  mother,  lifting  the  muslin  and 
patting  the  coarse  but  sofb  pillow  with  her  white 
fingers.  At  this  the  crib  dried  up  her  tears  and 
smiled,  notwithstanding  she  saw  the  couch  sneer 
and  toss  her  curtains  in  disdain. 

"There,  my  darling,  sleep  sweetly !"  murmur- 
ed the  mother,  a^Mie  carefully  disposed  her  in- 
fant, and  the  crib,  almost  beside  herself  with 
pleasure,  rounded  to  the  shape  of  the  dimpled 
limbs,  and  watered  her  treasure  carefully. 

** Humph!"  said  the  couch,  when  they  were 
left  alone  together,   "  a  mighty  honor,  that  is,  to  * 
hold  a  poor  brat,  whoprobably  was  never  out  of 
the  house  where  he  was  bom,  before." 

But  the  crib  heard  not  a  word — for  she  saw  a 
great  and  shining  figure  bending  over  her — a 
shape  so  luminous,  that  her  eyes  were  almost 
blinded  with  its  glory.  The  couch  did  not  be- 
hold this  radiant  thing,  for  she  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  minded  to  see  beyond  her  own  cur- 
tains, but  the  crib  marked  it  as  it  came  lower 
and  lower,  and  stooping,  held  a  dazzling  mirror 
before  the  face  of  the  sleeping  child.  And  in 
that  mirror,  oh !  wonder  of  wonders !  what  splen- 
dors !  what  tints  of  every  magic  hue !  what  fine  « 
rays  of  more  than  earthly  light !  what  holy  faces 
and  rapturous  groups !  Surely,  the  crib  thought 
she  was  in  some  wondrous  dream,  and  the  babe 
too ;  for  his  little  face  began  beaming  with  an- 
gelic beauty — his  rosy  lips  smiled,  and  his  cheeks 
dimpled. 

Presently  there  was  a  great  clatter  and  noise, 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  lovely  vision  fled,  and 
in  came  a  gayly  dressed  noble,  with  flushed  flCee, 
and  threw  himself,  boots  and  all,  upon  the  hand- 
some couch 

"Ah,  ha!"  whispered  the  latter,  "see  how  Jf 
am  honored ;  for  you  must  know,"  she  added,  in 
a  whisper — drawing  nearer,  "  this  personage  ia 
a  great  lord !"  and  after  making  this  confidential 
announcement,  she  fluttered  her  laces,  and  qui- 
vered from  head  to  foot  with  pride. 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  how  can  you  call  him  great  ?" 
sighed  the  crib,  "  don't  you  see  he's  drunk,  and 
he  snores  so  loud,  he  makes  yon  tremble." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  whispered  the  oouoh ; 
"  don't  lords  always  get  tipsy  7  they  can  afford  it 
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Look  at  his  rich  clothes.  Seo  the  gold  upon  his 
bosom.  Yet  you  poor,  ignorant,  low-liYcd  thing, 
what  should  3'ou  know  of  lords  V* 

At  that  moment  the  crib  would  hare  screamed 
but  for  the  sudden  fear  of  waking  the  babe,  for 
she  saw  above  the  drunken  lord  a  great  black 
creature,  with  a  pitchfork,  making  fearful  grim- 
aces, and  prctcndiug  to  be  turning  him  over  and 
over  with  those  horrible  prongs,  that  were  all 
tipped  with  fire.  This  sight  frightened  her  so 
that  she  never  opened  her  mouth  till  the  parents 
of  her  dear  little  charge  came  in  to  lb.ke  him 
away. 

It  so  happened,  that  next  day  the  keeper  of  the 
little  inn  moved  into  a  much  larger  house,  for  he 
bad  grown  rich  selling  wines,  and  could  afford  to 
live  in  style.  Then  the  couch  and  the  crib  were 
taken,  and  together  put  in  an  old  garret  in  the 
dark,  where  they  were  very  lonesome.  And  now 
the  couch  condescended  to  talk  with  the  crib, 
always  keeping  her  pride  and  her  distance,  how- 
ever, and  forever  telling  tales  of  her  youth,  the 
famous  people  she  had  seen,  and  the  rich  drape- 
ries she  had  been  decked  with;  but  the  poor 
little  crib  never  presumed — she  still  kept  hum- 
ble and  pure-minded,  and  though  the  cobwebs 
gathered  about  her,  and  the  dust  sometimes 
nearly  choked  her,  she  never  complained,  but 
bore  her  lot  patiently.  The  couch,  on  the  con- 
trary, scolded,  and  fretted,  and  fumed  from 
morning  till  night. 

At  last,  one  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  auc- 
tion in  the  city  of  the  Cscsars,  for  the  rich  host 
had  died  of  drinking  his  own  wines,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  spent  a  fortune.  It  seemed  so 
refreshing  to  the  crib  to  be  taken  once  more  into 
the  light,  that  she  murmured  thanks — but  the 
couch  muttered,  peevishly,  "  to  think  folks  will 
see  me  in  this  plight !"  But  both  were  nicely 
cleaned  and  put  up  side  by  side,  before  the  ga- 
thered crowds.  The  couch  did  really  look  quite 
fine  9§nm ;  for  the  grapes  and  the  roses  carved 
on  her  sides,  shone  beautifully  in  the  light.  So 
she  grew  insolent  to  the  little  crib,  that  still 
looked  plain,  and  begged  the  rest  of  the  furniture 
not  to  thi5dc  she  was  in  the  least  acquaint<>d  with 
that  vulgar  thing — that  she  had  never  seen  her 
before — and  a  number  of  equally  genteel  fibs. 
By  and  by,  the  auctioneer  came  toward  them, 
with  a  strange  light  ii$  his  face,  and  stooping, 
pinned  a  little  paper  on  the  crown  of  the  crib. 
Presently,  crowds  came  flocking  up,  read  the 
paper,  and  then  touched  the  crib,  as  if  it  was 
either  very  holy  or  very  contemptible.  The 
couch  noticed  all  this  with  her  habitual  sneer, 
bat  chose  to  interpret  it  as  a  slur.     She  lifted 


herself  proudly,  when  a  rich  man  coming  for- 
ward, paid  down  a  handsome  price  for  her,  re- 
marking that  she  looked  very  nearly  as  good  as 
new;  ''as  for  you,"  she  said  to  the  shrinking, 
sensitive  little  crib,  **  nobody '11  give  a  crown  for 
you ;  you  will  be  cut  up  for  firewood." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken,  before 
the  auctioneer,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  announced 
that  amongst  his  collection  was  one  rarity,  far 
exceeding  in  value  all  the  fine  things  that  had 
been  sold,  adding  that  a  gentleman  had  said 
already  that  he  must  buy  it  at  any  price* 

** What  can  it  be,  I  wonder?"  said  the  couch 
to  herself,  gazing  about  her  at  the  costly  mirrors 
and  richly  covered  lounges,  and  the  brilliant  car- 
pets— but  the  mirrors  had  gone  into  brown  pa- 
per, and  the  lounges  into  brown  linen ;  and  the 
carpets  had  rolled  themselves  up  for  a  nap,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.  What  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  haughty  couch,  when  the  auctioneer 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  poor,  timid  little  crib, 
saying — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  treasure 
above  price — for'ticre,  as  you  see  on  this  paper, 
the  head  of  the  great  Michael  Angelo  once  rested ; 
yes,  the  man  whose  wonderful  genius  is  the  theme 
of  every  tongue  and  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
slept  within  this  very  crib — slept  the  sweet  sleep 
df  infancy.  And  no  doubt  in  his  dreams,"  con- 
tinued the  enthusiastic  auctioneer,  waxing  poeti- 
cal, **he  saw  visions  of  his  future  excellence" — 
(the  little  crib,  trembling  with  rapture,  remem- 
bered dimly  the  vision  she  had  seen) — "saw  the 
genius  of  inspiration  and  painting,  hovering  over 
this  very  bed." 

Oh!  how  mortified  was  the  couch  when  she 
saw  the  very  gentleman  by  whom  she  had  been 
purchased,  come  forward  and  offer  pound  after 
pound,  till  they  amounted  to  fifties  and  to  hun- 
dreds I  Oh !  how  she  wished  she  had  been  only 
civil  i(r  her  suddenly  exalted  companion,  blushing 
mahogany,  as  she  thought  how  many  taunting 
things  she  had  said.  But  it  was  too  late — the 
past  is  inexorable — it  never  deigns  to  return — 
two  hundred  pounds  were  paid  down  for  her  poor, 
plain  little  friend,  and  from  that  day  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  once  despised  crib, 
covered  with  clothes  of  silver  and  gold,  spoken 
of  with  pride  and  handled  with  reverence  by  no- 
blemen and  fair  ladies,  while  they  only  deigned, 
when  sharing  her  owner's  hospitality,  to  crush 
her  smooth  pillows,  and  rumple  up  her  fine  hang- 
ings. Indeed,  she  perceived  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  so  thoroughly  mortified  she  was,  that 
they  not  only  treated  her  with  this  indignity,  but 
seemed  actually  to  take  a  pleasure  in  it 


THE    MOUNTAIN    STORM. 


BT  B08A. 


The  wind  swept  bj 

With  his  battle-ory 
And  I  watched  the  mountain  storm, 

When  the  lightning  came, 

With  its  spears  of  flame, 
And  cleft  the  tall  tree's  form 

I  heard  him  come,  , 

With  his  thunder  drum, 

That  wind  of  the  mountain  height ; 
And  my  pulse  stood  still, 
And  my  heart  grow  chill. 

For  I  knew  His  wondrous  might. 

The  sky  grew  black 

In  the  tempest's  track, 
When  there,  like  a  vampire,  came 

The  thunder  cloud. 

With  its  inky  shroud, 
And  wings  of  the  lightning  flame. 

Down,  down  it  flew, 

And  a  monster  grew. 
As  it  lit  on  the  mountain's  crest, 

Whose  h^art  of  stone  . 

Seemed  with  fear  to  groan 
'Neath  the  storm-bird's  murky  breast 

I  bow'd  my  head. 

As  the  leaves  were  shed 
On  the  wing  of  the  rushing  shower— 

And  my  soul  was  awed. 

For  I  thought  of  God, 
And  quailed  'neath  Jehovah's  power 

The  strong  pines  snapped. 
As  their  trunks  were  wrapped 

In  the  grasp  of  the  ruthless  wind— 
And  the  Storm-king's  brow 
Was  with  many  a  bough 

Of  the  broken  laurel  twined. 

Those  stalwart  trees, 

In  the  summer  breeze — 
They  wave  like  the  mountain  flower; 

But  its  tender  bell 

Oan  brave  as  well 
That  wind  in  its  conquering  hour. 

The  turbid  stream, 
With  a  hissing  scream. 
Leaped  down  from  its  rooky  home- 


As  if  possessed 
With  the  wild  nmrest 
Of  some  angry  mountain  gnome. 

A  fairy  tide— 

I  had  seen  it  glide 
Oft  so  gently  on  its  way — 

That  the  slender  grass, 

Where  its  ripples  pass, 
Scarce  bent  beneath  their  spray. 

But  a  torrent  now, 

From  the  mountain's  brow, 

Did  its  maddened  waters  leap — 
And  huge  rocks  crashed. 
Where  its  dark  wave  dashed 

In  their  path,  down  the  headlong  steep. 

But  the  winds  expire, 

While  the  lightning  fire 
Bums  dim— and  the  thunder's  tone 

Then  seemed  to  grow, 

Deep,  deep,  and  low, 
Like  a  Titan's  dying  groan. 

The  day  went  down, 

With  his  golden  crown, 
Half  beclouded  in  the  west— 

And  then  right  soon 

Was  the  virgin  moon 
Orowned — queen  of  the  silver  crest. 

All  pure  and  fair. 

Through  the  moistened  air, 
In  a  throne  of  light  she  hung — 

While  a  dewy  veil, 

O'er  her  forehead  pale, 
Of  the  mountain-mist  was  flung. 

Then  my  soul  was  awed, 
As  I  worshiped  God ; 
^And  £r»m,  who  upon  the  deep. 
When  the  tempest  blew 
Round  his  frightened  crew. 
Was  found,  in  their  midst — asleep ! 

For  I  knew  his  will,  • 

Who  with,  <<  peace,  be  still,' 
Could  the  raging  ocean  bind —  4 

Was  with  me  there. 

In  the  moonlit  air — 
And  had  chained  the  mountain  wind. 


THOUGHT    AND    ENERGY 


BT  CHABL18  H.  8TEWABT. 


liZKB  two  vast  rivers  of  unfailing  flow, 
Are  Thought  and  Energy.   Solemn,  still  and  deep- 
Taking  its  mighty  way,  with  silent  sweep 

To  Fate's  nnbounded  ocean.  Thought  doth  throw. 
Each  mirrored  object  with  perfect  truth. 

And,  with  unfVetted  waters,  moving  by, 
Bearing  its  burdens  with  a  qniet  ruth, 

Flows  glad  and  clear;  its  face  reflects  the  iky. 
Id2 


And  how  comes  Eneigy  ?g  On,  with  harried  bound ; 

On,  on,  until  the  sea  of  fate  be  fbund. 
No  peace — ^no  pause ;  upon  its  waters  ride 
The  soul's  unrest,  for  distant  realms  untried— 
Yet  peaceful  Thought,  in  trustftil  Hope,  moves  on— 
When  Energy's  dark  waves  have  madly  passed  aad 
gone. 


[Entered  according  to  act  of  Codr resi,  in  the  ^ear  1855,  by  Abkaham  H.  Sks,  in  the  Clerk'a  Office  of  the  Diatriot 

Court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.] 

THE    WIGWAM    IN    THE    WILDERNESS; 

OR,    'KY    SLY   AND    HIS    COMPANYE. 


BT  FBANK  P0BE8T1B. 


Concluded  from  page  826. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Howe  they  honted  ye  big  Cariboo,  and  who  didde  well, 
and  who  fared  badly,  and  howe  they  finished  their  hom- 
ing and  betook  them  homeward  to  Slyville— «nd  howe 
they  gat  there,  and  again  departed  thence,  cache  one  on 
his  respective  calling  to  his  own  place. 

Foe  three  long  and  weary  hours  of  that  dis- 
mal, dripping  morning,  did  Frank  Forester  pad- 
dle on,  alone,  through  the  thick  darkness  down 
that  gloomy  woodland  river,  his  eyes  greeted  by 
no  sights,  except  the  mist-garlanded  woods  along 
the  bank,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  which  he  held 
his  coarse,  and  his  ears  entertained  by  no  sounds 
except  the  plashing  of  the  rain  and  the  roaring 
of  the  water,  where  he  shot  the  long,  dangerous 
chute  at  the  turn,  below  the  neck  of  the  great 
pool.  It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  total  darkness 
of  a  moonless  night,  otherwise  no  one  but  an 
Indian  could  have  traced  the  windings  of  that 
devious  stream ;  but  it  was  the  murky  and  glim- 
mering gloom  of  a  dull,  over-clouded  morning. 
Had  it  been  clear,  it  would  have  scarcely  been 
less  bright  than  day,  for  the  moon  was  within  a 
few  days  of  the  full ;  but  now,  an  uncertain  and 
feeble  lustre  only  at  intervals,  faintly  struggling 
out  of  the  driving  clouds,  through  which  she  was 
slowly  and  languidly  wading,  betrayed  her 
whereabout,  rather  than  her  presence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rain,  streaming 
down  over  his  waterproof  cape  and  coat,  dripped 
on  his  lowg^  garments  and  filled  his  leggins,  so 
that  he  had  little  on  which  to  congratulate  him- 
sel^ver  his  less  fortunate  companions ;  still  he 
continued  to  keep  his  pipe  alight,  his  rifle  and 
his  powder  dry,  and  his  spirits  up,  until  the  in- 
creasing light  began  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
dawn. 

By  this  time  he  had  entered  the  lake,  some- 
thing above  half  an  hour,  and  was  working 
steadily,  though  slowly,  along  shore  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  knew  the  marsh  to  Ho  for  which 
he  was  directed  to  steer ;  and  this  was  a  work  of 
much  delicacy,  and  one  requiring  not  a  little 
judgment  and  discrimination,  the  rather  that  he 
was  but  generally  informed  of  the  localities,  find 
had  to  find  out  for  himself  the  lay  of  the  land, 
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and  even  to  judge,  or  rather  conjecture,  the  dis* 
tance  from  the  rate  at  which  he  was  propelling 
his  canoe,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the 
process. 

The  wind,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  blow- 
ing from  the  north  of  the  west,  and  indeed  almost 
due  north,  during  all  the  night  and  the  preceding 
day,  though  there  was  very  little  of  it,  and  that 
little  had  been  constantly  dying  away,  since  the 
rain  had  begun  falling. 

Now,  according  to  his  instructions,  the  mouth 
of  the  rattling  brook  and  the  grassy  lily-grownt 
morass,  which  surrounded  its  embouchure  intoi 
the  lake  with  a  species  of  delta,  lay  at  some 
three  or  four  miles'  distance,  almost  due  south, 
of  their  camping  place,  at  the  falls  of  the  White- 
water.    The  pool  below  the  falls  and  the  river 
itself  ran,  for  some  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,, 
trending  westerly  with  some  southing,  then  turned 
due  south,  and  entered  the  lake  in  the  bight  of  a 
deep  bay,  between  which  and  the  morass  hi 
question  there  ran  out  a  long  marshy  point  into 
the  open  water,  above  two  miles  in  length,  but 
of  comparatively  little  breadth.     Beyond    this 
point,  the  general  conformation  of  the  lake  shore 
was  a  deep,  irregular,  semicircular  recess^  bend- 
ing in  a  great  concave  to  the  north,,  but  broken 
into  three  several  bays,  the  deepest  of  which  was 
the  second,  divided  by  a  long,  rocky  nose,  bare 
and  treeless,  from  the  third,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  lay  the  morass  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit. 
Over  against  this,  at  a  mile  and  a  halfs  distance^ 
lay  the  Big  Maple  Island,  whither  'Ky  Sly  and 
Tom  Draw  were  making  the  best  of  their  wa^ 
through  the  gloom. 

Now,  Frank  well  knew  two  things :  first,  that 
the  success  of  their  plan  consisted  in  the  com- 
pletely circumventing  the  great  deer,  before  he 
should  get  the  smallest  wind  of  any  one  of  the 
hunters.  Secondly,  that,  as  it  was  their  object 
to  force  him  into  the  lake,  at  all  hazards,  if  the 
wind  should  hold  as  it  was.  Jack  Hardyman  and 
Alf  Armiger  would  advance  directly  down  wind 
on  him  to  the  southward ;  so  that  by  letting  him 
scent  them  they  might  send  him  directly  over  to 
the  island.    If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  ooma. 
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out  from  the  south  of  the  west,  they  would  work 
well  up  to  the  eastward  of  him,  since  if  he  took 
their  wind  from  the  southward,  he  would  at  onoe 
strike  back  into  the  north-western  wilderness, 
whence  he  had  been  driven  down  on  the  preced- 
ing day  by  the  cougars,  and  would  so  be  lost  to 
them  forever. 

Now,  it  was  evident  to  Frank,  both  from  his 
own  prognostications  of  the  weather,  on  which 
he  kept  a  close  watch,  and  from  Jack's  opinion 
that  the  wind  would  come  out  from  the  south- 
ward ;  and  should  it  do  so,  be/ore  he  had  rounded 
the  long  point  and  got  well  down*  into  the  bight 
of  the  bay,  to  the  westward  of  the  green  morass, 
and  abreast  of  the  presumed  lair  of  the  cariboo, 
their  whole  plan  of  operations  would  be  rendered 
fruitless;  and,  as  it  would  be  his  own  wind 
which  would  disturb  the  quarry,  on  him  would 
rest  all  the  blame  of  the  failure,  and  what  that 
blame  would  be  with  men  wearied  and  disgusted 
by  the  toil  and  actual  suffering  of  such  a  night 
of  exposure,  it  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate. 
With  him,  therefore,  the  matter  reduced  itself 
almost  simply  to  a  question  of  time.  He  was 
bound,  if  human  sinews  and  human  skill  could 
accomplish  it,  to  double  that  cape,  and  ensconce 
himself  well  under  land  in  the  lee  of  the  next 
point,  before  the  shift  of  the  wind  should  make 
itself  perceptible. 

That  he  felt  certain  it  would  do  soon  after,  if  not 
at  sunrise,  and  by  many  tokens,  though  the  sky 
cleared  but  little,  he  knew  that  sunrise  was  ap- 
proaching. 

With  steady  energy,  then,  and  a  long,  com- 
posed sweep  of  his  paddle,  he  forced  the  light 
ressel  onward,  looking  now  and  then  to  his 
pocket  compass  and  to  the  drifting  clouds,  and 
rejoicing  as  minute  after  minute  slipped  away 
and  the  dreaded  change  came  not  yet 

He  rounded  the  point,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
perceived,  by  a  brightening  of  the  mist  overhead 
and  a  partial  breaking  of  the  clouds,  which  were 
Aged  aloft  with  a  faint  rosy  glow,  that  the  sun  had 
risen  above  the  horizon.  Still  the  wind  had  not 
shifted.  Now,  with  increased  vigor,  and  with 
longer  and  swifter  strokes  he  swept  onward,  for 
the  light  wind  headed  him;  but  fortunately  it 
was  but  light,  and  even  what  there  was  of  it  was 
broken  and  diminished  by  the  lie  of  the  land.  At 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  he  had  doubled  the 
eecond  point  and  opened  the  deep  gulf  under  the 
long  rocky  nose,  which  shut  out  the  morass  firom 
liis  view. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  clouds  ceased 

to  sail  southward;  for  a  few  minutes  they  hung 

I  almost  motionless.    Then  the  air  lightened  more 


and  more,  and  the  fog  lifted  from  the  waters. 
The  clouds  overhead  shifted  their  shapes  rapidly 
and  constantly,  became  convolved  and  contorted, 
and  finally  streamed  out  in  long,  crimson  and 
golden  streaks,  almost  due  west  and  eastwani^ 
with  but  very  little  southing  in  their  trend. 

Simultaneously,  the  rain,  which  had  been 
gradually  diminishing,  and  whicl^  for  the  last 
hour  had  scarcely  exceeded  what  is  known  as  a 
Scotch  mist,  ceased  altogether.  The  fog  drew 
up,  like  the  drop  scene  of  a  theatre,  the  great 
8U§  came  out  in  all  his  glory,  and  the  broad  lake 
with  all  its  rocky  bluffs  and  evergreen  piny 
capes,  and  the  broad  wooded  masses  of  Big  Ma> 
pie  Island  lying  fair  in  its  centre,  one  clump  of 
golden  and  blood-red  foliage  shone  out  in  its 
calm  magnificence,  before  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
chanted hunter,  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of 
magic ;  mountains,  and  capes,  and  floating  isles, 
reduplicated  in  every  shape  and  shade  and  hue, 
from  azure  and  cerulean  blue  and  greens,  so 
heavy  as  to  be  almost  black,  to  the  brightesf 
chrome  yellow,  and  crimson,  and  vermilion.  Of  a 
truth,  earth,  air  and  water,  the  world  over,  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  glories  of  the 
American  woodland  wilderness,  where  mountain 
scenery  is  blended  with  the  rare  charm  of  water, 
in  the  gorgeous  autumnal  season. 

Frank  was  now  in  the  deepest  bight  of  the 
deep  gulf,  and  he  well  knew  both,  that  he  lay  to 
the  northward  and  westward  of  the  great  stages 
hiding  place,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  some- 
what from  the  south  of  the  same  point,  and  that, 
moreover,  even  if  he  were  dead  to  windward  of 
him,  the  steep  walls  of  the  rocky  point,  which 
here  rose  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  water's 
edge,  would  effectually  prevent  his  gaining  any 
note  of  him,  by  means  of  the  scented  air. 

He  applied  himself,  therefore,  at  once  to 
sweeping  the  lake  with  his  telescope,  in  order  to 
see  whether  his  comrades  had  been  as  fortunate  as 
himself  in  effecting  their  purpose;  and,  aq^he 
speedily  ascertained  that  no  boat  was  in  sight  on 
the  glassy  surface,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
decide  that  Tom  was  already  safe  in  his  ambush, 
and  that  'Ey  was  wending  his  way  along  the 
back  of  Big  Maple  Island,  toward  its  eastern 
extremity. 

It  was  exactly  the  time,  when  Jack  Hardyman 
and  Alf  had  been  ordered  to  get  under  way,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  they  would  work  well  up  to 
the  eastward,  before  letting  loose  the  dogs,  or 
coiidng  down  to  the  lake  shore,  Frank  felt  that 
he  had  at  least  two  hours  of  leisure  before  he 
should  hear  the  bay  of  the  deer  hounds,  or  see 
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the  dark  antlers  of  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
wilderness  gliding  oTer  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
fratcrs,  even  if  all  things  went  well. 

Congratalating  himself,  therefore,  that  he  had 
had  the  foresight  to  bring  with  him  a  change  of 
clothes,  he  paddled  in  to  a  rocky  point,  made  his 
canoe  fast  to  the  shore,  bailed  her  out,  and 
landed  his  effects.  Then  disencumbering  himself 
of  his  wet  garb,  which  he  spread  out  on  the  rocks 
to  dry,  he  treated  himself  to  a  delicibus  bath  in 
the  clear  but  almost  ice^old  waters,  which  made 
him  blow  like  a  porpoise,  as  he  emerged  from  his 
first  plunge,  but  braced  his  nerves  better  than 
the  bravest  tonic  oyer  compounded  by  the  art  of 
the  best  mediciner,  and  then  relanding  instantly, 
reclad  himself  in  dry  and  warm  apparel,  and  felt 
himself  a  new  man,  a  giant,  as  it  were,  refreshed 
though  not  with  slumber,  and  ready  to  resume 
his  course. 

Then,  as  a  good  woodsman  ever  should,  he 
looked  to  his  trusty  rifle,  wiped  it  over  outside 
with  an  oiled  rag,  passed  a  dry  swab  through  it, 
to  make  sure  that  all  was  dry  and  clean,  and 
then  loaded  it  carefully  and  capped  it  with  one 
of  Starkcy's  central  fire  waterproof  caps,  but  not 
until  he  had  seen  that  the  powder  was  well  up  In 
the  nipple.  This  duty  accurately  performed, 
seeing  that  there  was  still  an  hour  clear  before 
him,  and  that  the  beautiful  brook  trout  were 
rising  rapidly  at  the  natural  flies  in  the  mouth 
of  a  little  spring  brook,  which  came  trickling 
over  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  he  col- 
lected some  dry  drift  wood,  which  lay  on  the 
rocks,  built  a  small  fire,  kindled  it  by  aid  of  a 
lucifer  match,  and  then  putting  together  his  fly 
rod,  without  which  his  canoe  never  stirred  a  rod 
flrom  its  mooring,  appended  to  his  line  a  red  and 
a  black  hackle,  with  a  snipe's  wing  and  mouse 
body  for  his  dropper,  and  proceeded  to  catch  his 
breakfast,  which  was  done  in  less  time  than  it 
has  taken  to  describe  it.  Those  half  a  dozen 
nice  fish  being  taken  in  less  than  twice  as  many 
minutes,  by  aid  of  a  biscuit  from  his  hayersaok 
and  a  tincup  full  of  the  limpid  spring  water,  he 
broke  his  fast,  after  his  hard  night's  pull,  with 
as  good  an  appetite,  and  a  better,  though  sim- 
pler fare,  than  a  New  York  alderman. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  was  be^nning  to  get 
high,  and  as  he  might  soon  expect  to  hear  some- 
thing of  his  comrades,  he  bethought  himself  that 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  scale  the  rooks  carefolly, 
and  take  a  survey  of  the  morass,  if  perchance 
he  might  descry  anything,  before  their  coming, 
of  the  great  cervut  eanaderuit,  which  might  conduce 
to  his  capture. 

No  sooner  thought  of,  than  done.    The  ohAnnel 


of  a  trickling  streamlet  gave  him  a  broken  but 
not  difficult  footpath,  and  making  hand,  foot  and 
eye  keep  time,  he  soon  scaled  its  ledgy  steps,  to 
as  to  bring  his  eye  aboTO  the  level  of  its  verge, 
without  presenting  any  object  to  attract  the  ob- 
servation of  the  quarry.  For  some  time,  his  eye 
and  glass  swept  the  green  and  tufted  surface  of 
the  morass,  which  was  much  broken  and  diversi- 
fied with  dense  patches  of  lilypads,  tall  tufts  of 
wild  rice  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  not  a  few 
gray  trunks  and  stag-homed  branches  of  fallen 
trees,  which,  at  first  sight,  made  his  heart  beat 
quick,  as  he  thought  he  had  found  the  long  de- 
sired antlers,  but  swept  it  in  vain ;  and  he  was 
about  abandoning  his  search  as  fruitless,  when  in 
a  great  brownish  gray  mass,  over  which  his 
glance  had  passed  several  times  unobservant,  he 
thought  he  detected  a  motion.  His  straining  eye 
was  fixed;  his  heart  stood  still.  It  is! — it  is  I 
that  is  the  flap  of  a  broad,  fan-like-'ear ;  that  the 
twinkle  of  a  liquid,  hazel  eye,  bright  and  soft  as 
the  glance  of  woman.  Now,  the  long  flexible 
upper  lip  is  protruded  to  grasp  a  floating  bud  of 
the  water  lilies,  among  which  he  stands  so  far 
submerged  that  his  head  only  and  the  long  ridge 
of  his  back  are  visible  above  the  green  leaves  of 
the  aquatic  plants,  and  the  intervals  of  the  bright 
blue  waters. 

Now,  there  coides  a  top  of  the  formidable 
antlers ;  and  he  lifts  his  nose,  turning  it  slowly 
shoreward,  as  if  he  dreaded  danger.  Has  he 
already  taken  the  alarm  ?  No  I  no !  it  is  nothing, 
he  resumes  his  feeding,  he  wades  about  confi- 
dently, moving  a  little  in  shore,  and  to  the  west- 
ward. 

But  Frank  required  no  more.  In  one  half  the 
time  it  took  him  to  ascend  that  rocky  plateau, 
he  bounded  down  from  it,  loosened  his  bark' 
canoe  from  its  moorings,  leaving  all  his  traps  on 
the  flat  rock,  whereon  he  had  breakfasted,  with 
the  exception  of  his  trusty  rifle,  a  thin  bladed 
broad  French  cook-knife,  fitted  with  a  brass 
scabbard,  and  a  Mexican  lasso  of  sun-dried  hide, 
as  tough  as  iron,  admirable,  whether  used  as  a 
mooring  rope,  a  tow  line,  or  in  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, as  an  implement  of  the  chase.  For,  although 
Frank  could  boast  but  small  acquaintance  with 
its  use,  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  wild  bull, 
if  once  cast  over  its  horns,  and  it  requires  but 
little  skill  to  cast  its  noose  over  the  antlers  of  a 
swimming  deer,  when  once  the  hunter's  bark  has 
overtaken  it. 

Within  ten  minutes,  he  had  arrived  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  rooky  promontory,  just  pro- 
tected by  the  last  bold  rock  which  covered  him 
both  from  the  quick  eye  and  quicker  nostril  of 
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the  great  cervine,  with  rifle  and  paddle,  both,  lying 
ready  to  hia  hand,  and  his  heart  knocking  furi- 
ously against  his  ribs,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  triumph. 

Still  he  had  long  to  wait,  before  he  heard  any- 
thing that  betokened  the  approach  of  the  stirring 
moment;  half  hour,  after  hour,  lagged  oyer  his 
head,  yet  no  sound  came  from  behind  the  craggy 
point,  or  from  the  landward  side  of  the  green 
morass,  and  he  dared  not,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
peat his  attempt  at  reconnoitering  the  whereabout 
or  proceedings  of  the  cariboo,  for  two  eqi^Uy 
sufficient  reasons;  first,  the  ticklish  position 
which  he  himself  now  occupied  to  that  wary, 
keen  sighted  and  quick  scented  animal,  lying  as 
be  did  in  fact  directly  up  wind  of  him,  although 
the  abrupt  and  scaly  promontory,  which  had  no 
gorges  or  ravines  whereby  the  tainted  gale  might 
be  wafted  to  his  nostrils,  ominous  of  hidden  dan- 
ger, protected  him,  for  the  time,  from  instant 
detection ;  second,  that  the  hunters,  who  were, 
he  well  knew,  stealing  up  wind,  full  upon  the 
spot  where  he  had  ascertained  that  the  game 
actually  lay,  might  make  their  appearance  at  any 
gi^en  moment,  when  his  absence  from  his  post, 
or  inattention  on  it,  would  bo  alike  fatal. 

The  only  thing  that  he  had  to  occupy  his  mind, 
was  to  watch  the  constant  changes  of  tlie  beau- 
tiful scenery  before  him  and  around  him,  the 
wild  animals,  which  he  saw  from,  time  to  time, 
and  the  information  he  derived  from  their  move- 
ments, connected  with  the  intense  anxiety  and 
expectation  which  occupied  his  mind,  without 
agitating  him  or  shaking  a  nerve  of  his  body. 

First,  before  he  had  occupied  his  post  during 
one  single  half  hour,  he  could  observe  a  number 
of  crows  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  hastily,  and 
•as  if  in  alarm  on  Big  Maple  Island,  making  their 
way,  in  a  continuous  and  almost  uninterrupted 
flock,  from  the  farther  or  southern  side  toward 
the  eastern  end,  as  if  some  object  of  their  appre- 
hension were  moving  gradually  in  the  same 
direction,  abreast  of  them  or  behind  them.  For 
a  considerable  time,  they  appeared  restless  and 
uneasy  among  the  tree-tops,  then  suddenly,  as  if 
their  last  asylum  had  been  threatened  by  an 
enemy,  rounding  the  eastern  headland,  they  all 
rose  into  the  air  at  once,  in  one  great  black 
cloud,  darkening  the  sky  with  their  innumerable 
wings  and  making  it  resound  with  their  hoarse 
clangor,  and  flew  against  the  wind  to  the  main- 
land. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  emigration  had  taken 
place,  a  huge  white-headed  eagle,  whom  Frank 
had  observed  perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a 
towering  white-oak  tree,  not  far  distant  from  a 


clump  of  timber,  whero  a  great  mass  of  sticks 
resembling  a  brobdignagian  faggot,  in  another 
tree-top,  betokened  that  he  possessed  as  well  as 
these,  whom  'Ky  Sly  would  have  designated  the 
humans f  his  own  peculiar  *^  domus  etplacen*  tixor^*' 
rose  heavily  on  his  sail-broad  vans  and  oared 
himself  out  through  the  intrenchant  air,  over  the 
limpid  bosom  of  the  waters. 

"Aha!"  thought  Frank,  **  sure  enough,  'Ey  is 
coming  along  the  back  of  the  island  now,  and  is 
near  his  station,  too,  or  these  fellows  would  not 
shift  their  quarters  so  unceremoniously;'*  and 
scarcely  had  the  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  not  syllabled  into  articulate  words,  before 
from  the  fringe  of  bushes,  reeds  and  swamp  grass 
that  covered  the  extreme  north-eastern  headland 
of  the  isle,  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  migratory 
thrushes,  better  known  in  the  country  as  rohnu, 
took  wing  in  a  hurry ;  and,  though  he  was  too 
fur  off  to  hear  them,  he  was  well  assured  that  it 
was  not  without  their  usual  clucking  note  of 
alarm^  caused  by  the  approach  of  an  intruder. 
While  the  robins  were  yet  in  disturbance  among 
the  crimson-topped  maples,  a  mother  summer 
duck,  followed  by  her  whole  three-parts-grown 
brood,  broke  from  the  same  covert,  and  skimmed 
along  the  surface  of  the  clear  lake,  with  their 
legs  hanging  down,  and  making  long  wakes  of 
silvery  light  on  the  blue  profound,  until  having 
obtained  a  secure  offing,  the  old  bird  dropped 
quietly  and  lay,  with  bright  open  water  all 
around  her,  with  her  little  ones  squattering 
about  within  a  safe  distance,  like  a  frigate  riding 
at  her  anchor,  with  a  whole  fleet  of  pinnaces 
playing  about  her  moorings. 

Frank  laughed  a  silent  laugh,  partly  of  satis- 
faction, at  thinking  how  easily  he  now  read  signs 
which  but  a  little  while  before  would  haye  been 
wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  partly  of  pleasure 
at  knowing  that  'Ky  was  on  his  station ;  nor  was 
he  left  long  without  surer  information  to  the 
same  effect,  for  on  betaking  himself  to  his  tele- 
scope, in  search  of  farther  intelligence,  he  soon 
discovered  a  dark  form  shinning  it  up  the  trunk 
of  a  tall  slender  maple,  which  stood  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
shore,  its  roots  surrounded  by  a  dense  thicket  of 
red  willows  and  water  alders.  As  this  form 
mounted  higher  and  emerged  into  the  thin  open- 
work of  the  leafless  branches — for  this  tree  had 
shed  untimely  all  its  many-colored  honors — Frank 
easily  made  out  a  human  figure,  which  from  the 
length  and  spareness  of  the  limbs,  he  had  little 
doubt  in  setting  down  as  the  mighty  'Ky.  Whe- 
ther he  could  make  out  the  cariboo  or  not^  Frank 
had  no  mode  of  judging,  though  he  could  see 
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that  the  figure  was  usiug  a  glass  to  sweep  the 
bay,  wherein  he  had  himself  discerned  the 
branched  antlers,  and  half  submerged  form  of 
the  object  of  their  pursuit;  but  that  his  own 
canoe  had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  outlooker 
he  was  speedily  assured  by  the  wafture  of  a 
white  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  in 
sign  of  salutation,  at  least,  if  it  were  not  in- 
tended as  indication  to  himself  to  lie  low  and 
keep  a  bright  look  out.  This  last  interpretation 
he  was,  the  next  moment,  induced  to  put  upon  it 
on  observing  the  almost  break-neck  speed  with 
which  the  climber  commenced  his  descent, 
scrambling  from  limb  to  limb,  and  gliding  down 
the  stem,  with  not  a  little  of  the  grotesque  agility 
of  a  black  bear.       , 

If  the  meaning,  however,  which  ho  was  thus 
led  to  attach  to  that  signal,  were  correct,  the 
signal  itself  was  premature,  for  yet  another  half 
hou/elapsed,  dui-ing  which  Forester  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  observe  and  admire  the  mo- 
tions of  the  white-headed  eagle,  which  had  not 
thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  eyrie,  since  his  ejectment  from  it  by 
'Ky's  advent,  but  was  swinging  round  and  round 
at  an  immeasurable  height  in  the  now  cloudless 
air,  eagerly  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  an  uncon- 
scious fish  hawk,  which,  in  the  industrious  pro- 
secution of  his  legal  calling,  was  circling  at  a  far 
lower  elevation  wiihin  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  tiie  water.  Suddenly,  the  hawk 
closed  his  wings,  dropped,  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  bull  of  solid  lead — which 
peculiarity  has  gained  him  his  Italian  name  of 
Aquila  riombvia—cle^t  the  flashing  water,  which 
he  drove  upward  in  a  mimic  fountain  of  spray, 
and  the  next  instant  reappeared,  bearing  in  his 
clenched  talons  a  noble  black  bass  of  three  or 
four  pounds  weight,  judging  by  the  eye  at  that 
distance.  In  an  instant,  in*the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  great  bald-headed  bird  came  swooping 
down,  with  a  terrific  rush  of  his  vast  pinions, 
upon  the  honest  hawk,  who,  with  a  loud  scream, 
flew  toward  the  island  for  safety.  But  like  a 
grayhound  coursing  a  hare,  the  eagle  pursued, 
out-speeded,  coted,  turned  him.  With  a  shriek 
of  rage  and  despair,  the  fish  hawk  dropped  his 
prey,  and  the  coward,  gluttonly  bird — most  un- 
meet emblem  of  America — darting  down,  caught 
it,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  in  its  iron  clutches, 
just  before  it  again  reached  its  native  element, 
and  was  bearing  it  away  toward  the  nest,  seem- 
ingly forgetful  of  the  alarm,  which  had  not  long 
since  banished  it  thence,  when  it  passed  uncon- 
sciously in  a  direct  line  over  Tom  Draw's  am- 
bush, not  at  the  most,  forty  feet  abovo  his  head. 


"Now  then,"  exclaimed  Frank  aloud,  though 
there  was  no  one  near  from  whom  he  could  ex- 
pect a  reply,  "fifty  to  one,  the  fat  man  neTor 
thinks  a  word  more  about  the  cariboo  and  lets 
drive  at  the  eagle." 

No  sooner  said  -than  done !  While  the  word 
was  yet  on  his  lips,  a  puff  of  white  smoke  shot 
perpendicularly  up  into  the  air,  from  the  brake 
in  which  Tom,  with  his  negroes,  was  understood 
to  be  lying/>er(/w/  and,  before  the  report  coilld 
bo  heard,  at  that  distance  and  across  the  wind, 
the  fish  was  seen  to  fall  plumb  down  into  the 
lake,  and  the  eagle  to  tower  up  aimlessly  into 
the  air,  as  if  it  had  received  a  death  wound. 

"Confound  his  old  picture  !"  said  Frank,  bit- 
terly; "just  like  him,  with  his  cursed  stubborn 
impetuosity.  He's  lost  us  the  cariboo,  it's  tan 
thousand  to  sixpence,  and  he  would  have  lost  ns 
an  elephant  or  a  cameleopard,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  to  the  fore,  all  for  the  sake  of  that 
worthless  carrion  fowl — and  his  answer  will  b«, 
when  he's  blown  up  for  it,  I'll  warrant  him,  that 
*gittin'  the  cariboo  was  a  mighty  onsartain^, 
but  killin'  the  eagle  sartain.* "  • 

Forester's  reasoning  was  correct  enough,  and 
his  expectations  would  have  been  justified  by  the 
fact,  doubtless — for  though  deadened  by  the 
distance,  and,  in  some  degree,  drifted  away  down 
wind,  the  roar  of  Tom's  heavy  gun  came  up  with 
so  round  and  startling  a  boom,  as  would  surely 
have  startled  a  less  shy  and  wary  animal  than 
the  great  reindeer — ^but  that,  unluckily  for  the 
cariboo,  and  happily  for  his  pursuers,  events 
had  taken  a  turn  on  shore,  at  that  very  momenti 
which  altered  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  gave  rise  to  an  exciting  scene  which  soon 
followed. 

Almost  in  the  same  point  of  time,  which  brought 
the  roar  of  Tom's  duck-gun  to  Frank's  disgusted 
ears,  a  shrill  yell,  modulated  something  like  an 
Indian  war-cry,  came  swelling  up  wind  from  the 
north-east  and  the  landward.  It  was  answered, 
without  a  second's  pause,  by  a  full-mouthed  Eng- 
lish hunting  whoop,  nearly  due  dirth  of  Frank, 
appearing  to  come  from  some  one  standing,  fh>m 
half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  him  who 
uttered  the  first  yell  on  the  lake  shore.  A  quick 
long  burst  of  the  deer-hounds  followed;  and 
Forester  knew,  at  once,  that  the  deer  was  afoot, 
but  whether  he  was  making  landward  or  lake- 
ward,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate. 

There  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue,  to 
lie  close,  and  wait  the  progress  of  events.  If  the 
cariboo  were  making  for  the  island,  he  must  soon 
show  himself  in  the  open  lake ;  if  he  had  headed 
back  upon  the  pursuers,  there  was  no  use  in 
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moYing.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Forester,  rapid  as  the  elec- 
tric flash ;  and,  though  it  was  a  sore  trial  of  pa- 
tience and  temper,  to  one  of  Frank's  quick  tem- 
perament, to  lie  there  idle,  while  such  a  game 
was  playing,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
his  partners  to  persevere,  and  persevere  he 
did,  with  a  steadiness  that  sadly  put  to  shame 
Tom's  rash  and  selfish  absurdity  in  firing  at  the 
eagle.  That  great  bird  of  prey,  by  the  bye,  for 
it  was  utterly  forgotten  by  all  parties,  os  it  was 
like  to  be,  so  soon  as  the  cry  of  the  men  and  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  announced  the  real  hunt's 
up,  after  towering  laboriously  up  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  was  unable  to  scale 
the  air  any  higher,  with  his  fast-failing  powers. 
Then  followed  a  fierce  and  furious  struggle ;  he 
beat  the  air  violently  and  rapidly  with  his  broad 
Gary  wings,  though  without  moving  a  yard  up- 
ward or  onward ;  clawed  savagely  with  his  cruel, 
yellow  talons  at  vacancy ;  erected  his  serpentine 
neck  and  ruffled  crest,  with  his  fiery  golden  eyes 
wildly  glaring;  uttered,  for  the  last  time,  his 
clanging  trumpet-tone,  and  then,  life  literally 
leaving  him  in  mid-air,  his  whole  frame  collapsed ; 
his  staring  feathers,  a  moment  previously  agi- 
tated, as  if  each  individual  quill  was  instinct 
with  a  separate  life,  subsided ;  the  flapping  wings 
drooped  like  a  conquered  banner;  he  drifted 
down,  like  a  rag,  through  the  passive  air,  and 
falling  on  the  calm  ripples,  which  his  descent 
hardly  ruffled,  floated  there  worthless,  wantonly 
fllaughtered,  until  he  became  the  food  for  fishes, 
on  the  kindred  of  which  he  had  himself  so  often 
feasted.  Such  a  bad  deed  is  it  to  deface  and 
destroy  a  living  thing  of  strength  and  beauty ; 
Buch,  uselessly  and  wantonly,  to  take  a  life  of  the 
Creator's  giving ! 

But  to  make  matters  more  intelligible,  we  will 
return,  for  awhile,  to  the  camp,  whence  we 
have  seen  the  main  portion  of  'Ky's  company 
depart,  before  the  stars  had  set,  thorough  fog 
thorough  rain,  if  not  thorough  mud  or  mire,  in 
BO  uncomfortitUe  and  unsatisfactory  a  manner. 
Those  who  remained  behind.  Jack  Hardyman 
and  Alf  Armiger — confess  it,  I  must — took  mat- 
ters much  more  easily.  For,  no  sooner  had 
Frank  g^ne  off  in  his  canoe,  as  has  been  related, 
on  learning  that  there  remained  for  them  nothing 
to  be  done  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  earliest,  or  eight,  if  the  rain  should  con- 
tinue, Alf  voted  it,  incontinently,  the  height  of 
madness  to  sit  up  any  longer  in  the  rain,  when 
there  was  a  dry  camp  and  a  good  warm  bed 
awaiting  them ;  and  Jack,  assenting,  it  was  car- 
ried nem  con.    For  Jothe  wfis  not  allowed  a  voice. 


but  being  informed  by  Jock,  merely  this,  **  that 
he  was  a  lucky  nigger  not  to  have  got  his  de- 
sarts  last  time,  and  that  he'd  get  them  sartain, 
this,  ef  he  was  caught  napping  again,"  was  ad- 
mitted only  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  the 
rain  should  not  put  the  fire  out,  "  onless  he  meant 
to  ketch  it;"  while  the  two  friends  turned  in 
again,  and  snoozed,  as  quietly  as  possible,  till  it 
was  daylight 

At  six  o'clock,  just  about  the  time  when  Frank 
was  entering  the  lake,  they  aroused  themselves, 
looked  out  at  the  weather,  and  after  deciding 
that  it  would  not  clear  ofif  until  the  sun  should 
be  fairly  up,  turned  in,  once  more,  for  the  third 
and  last  nap.  At  seven,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the 
mist  was  lifting,  the  wind  gave  indications  of 
being  about  to  draw  round  to  the  southward; 
moreover,  Jothe  announced  that  breakfast  was 
ready.  So  now,  they  in  reality  got  up  and  made 
ready;  fed  fully  and  satisfactorily,  on  rotsted 
Black  Basse,  venison  steaks,  hot  com  cakes,  and 
strong  coffee,  while  poor  Tom  ani  *Ky  Sly  were 
shivering,  cold  and  wet  and  hungry,  in  their 
boats  under  the  swampy  shores  of  Big  Maple 
Island,  and  while  Frank  was  ctftching,  cooking 
and  devouring  his  primitive,  trout-biscuit-and- 
cold-water  meal,  upon  the  sunny  ledges  of  craggy 
point. 

In  half  an  hour  afterward,  firesh  as  larks,  re- 
newed by  their  comfortable  night's  rest,  jolly  and 
gay,  with  dry  clothes,  clean  arms  and  merry 
hearts,  they  set  off,  with  their  staunch  hounds 
at  their  heels,  through  the  pleasant  forest  paths, 
the  glorious  sun  streaming  in  lines  of  gorgeous 
light  under  the  leafy  wood  aisles,  and  the  drops 
of  the  last  night's  rain  glittering,  like  diamonds 
of  the  mine,  on  every  twig  and  flow'ret 

Jack,  naturally,  took  the  lead,  as  accustomed 
to  the  wilderness ;  and,  after  a  rapid  and  plea- 
sant tramp  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  calcu- 
lated at  the  most  only  to  warm  the  chilled  blood 
and  stretch  the  cramped  sinews,  announced  to 
Armiger,  that  they  had  gained  sufficient  easting 
to  render  it  perfectly  safe  to  proceed  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  morass,  to  the  south-westward. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  they  reached  the  half- 
dry  channel  of  the  rattling  brook,  which,  at  this 
time,  certainly,  did  not  merit  its  name;  and, 
down  this.  Jack  made  a  rapid  stalk,  leaving  Al- 
fred upon  a  mossy  bonk  reclining,  in  charge  of 
the  deer-hounds,  down  to  its  mouth,  which  issued 
into  its  green  marsh  f^om  a  rocky  gorge,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  discover  whether  the  cariboo  had 
taken  the  alarm,  or  was  still  within  their  reach. 
To  the  great  delight  of  both,  he  returned  within 
fifteen  minutes,  with  the  news  that  the  great  stag 
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had  neyer  moved  from  his  lair,  and  was  wading 
about,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  but  in  a  place  where  the 
morass  was,  at  once  so  void  of  covert,  and  so 
deep  and  miry,  as  to  render  it  impossible  even  to 
attempt  approaching  him. 

"But  'Ky*8  in  the  right  spot  a'ready,  for  he's 
hung  out  a  kinder  signal  of  a  white  handkercher, 
on  the  bushes,  on  the  pint,  and  ef  he*8  thar,  it 
stands,  the  rest  is ;  seein'  'Ky*d  eenamost  as  far 
agen  to  go  as  either  o*  the  others.  You  go  down 
right  ahead,  neow,  to  the  lake  shore,  but  don't 
step  out  beyont  the  cover,  'till  yo've  hcerd  me 
yell.  Then  show  out,  like  a  man,  yourself  on 
the  shore,  and  yell  your  damdest ;  you'll  see  him 
soon  enough,  I'll  warrant;  and  when  yew  dew 
see  him,  yew'll  know  what's  best  to  dew,  all's 
one's  well  as  I  kin  tell  ye.  Don't  disremember, 
only,  the  best  thing  is  to  kill  him,  right  away, 
off  hand  like.  The  next's  to  drive  him  over  to 
the  island,  whar  they'll  give  a'keount  on  him, 
sartain.  And  the  wust  of  all  is  to  let  him  head 
back,  atwcen  us,  into  the  woods ;  and  that  we 
musn't  let  him  dew,  no  heow.  But  he  wont  try 
it  on,  I  allow.  More  specially  ef  you  bend  a 
Icettle  that  a- ways,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  wea- 
ther, as  ho  spoke,  *<  so  as  to  let  him  have  just  a 
sniff  of  your  wind,  afore  he  sees  you.  He  lies 
right  thar^  nearly  full  east  of  whar  we  be  neow. 
Only  dew  what  I  tell,  and  we're  sure  on  him." 

And  so  they  parted;  Alf  inclining  his  steps 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  south-westward, 
with  his  heart  beating,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  a 
most  perilous  speed,  between  the  double  excite- 
ments of  hope,  and  fear  of  being  found  wanting  in 
the  scale,  at  the  time  of  trial ;  and  Jack  setting 
off,  at  a  long  hard  lope,  to  the  eastward,  full  of  a 
sturdy,  but  vain-glorious  confidence,  which  never 
under  any  circumstances  failed  him ;  but  which, 
it  is  but  fair  to  his  semi-Yankee  character  to 
say,  would  have  been  quite  as  unlikely  to  do  so, 
when  he  had  no  earthly  excuse  for  feeling  any 
confidence  in  him  whatever,  as  when  his  self- 
reliance  was  the  most  surely  and  reasonably 
grounded. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  ho  was,  as  he 
would  have  said,  all  right.  He  wot  a  good  woods- 
man ;  knew  that  he  was  so,  and  was  proud  to  be 
80  thought ;  but  he  was,  by  no  means,  the  man 
to  run  a  risk  or  throw  away  a  chance,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  show.  Slow  and  sure,  was  his 
favorite  motto,  and  it  is  Just  to  add,  that  there 
was  far  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
quality  in  his  proceedings. 

When  Armiger  reached  the  edge  of  the  tall 
forest,  which,  as  is  often  the  case  on  lake  mar- 


gins, or  by  the  borders  of  swampy  streams  and 
rivers,  had  a  wide  belt  of  alder  underwood  on  its 
outer  verge,  he  crept  forward* very  cautiously 
through  the  dense  brush,  which  for  the  most  part 
still  preserved  its  thick  and  dark  green  foliage, 
having  especial  caution  against  agitating  the 
tops,  or  cracking  the  dry  branches,  which  lay 
thickly  strewn  on  the  ground,  until  he  could 
gain  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the  marsh-land  which 
bordered  it. 

This  he  soon  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and 
that  without  seriously  alarming  the  cariboo, 
which  he  now  discovered  feeding  just  on  the 
verge  of  the  morass,  where  the  water  was  not 
deep  enough  to  compel  him  to  swim,  yet  so  deep 
that  little  of  his  great  bulk  was  visible  above  the 
weeds  and  grass,  which,  rooted  in  the  loose  mire  / 
far  bdow,  floated  upward  to  the  surface.  Still, 
it  was  evident  that  the  suspicions  of  the  animal 
were  excited,  for,  though  he  had  not  entirely 
ceased  from  grasiflg,  but  snatched  a  bud  or  ten- 
der leaf  of  the  pond-lilies  as  he  splashed  along, 
he  turned  his  head  f^omtime  to  time  toward  the 
airt,  whence  Armiger  was  creeping  on  him,  and 
snuffed  the  tainted  gale,  as  if  he  knew  that  a 
lurking  enemy  was  nigh.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  began  to  quicken  his  pace,  and  was  making 
his  way,  as  fast  as  he  could,  toward  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  sheltered  light,  which  had  so  long 
afforded  him  an  asylum,  where  the  land  sloped 
upward  in  a  long  succession  of  pine-clad  ridges 
toward  the  distant  mountains,  whence  he  had 
descended,  and  whither  it  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
he  intended  to  return. 

But  this  by  no  means  comported  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Hardyman,  who,  expecting  this  move  on 
the  part  of  the  beast,  had  run  along  inside  of  the 
verge  of  coppice  to  the  leeward  of  him,  keeping 
the  hounds,  which  as  yet  had  no  idea  of  the 
proximity  of  their  game,  his  scent  having  either 
grown  too  stale  to  be  tracked,  or  been  obliterated 
by  the  rain  since  he  left  the  upland,  elose  to  his 
heel,  until  he  had  attained  a  point  on  shore,  for 
which  the  animal  seemed  to  be  making. 

At  this  very  time  it  was  that  old  Tom  judged 
it  advisable  to  let  off  his  petararo  at  the  eagle, 
extorting  the  bitter  ejaculation  from  Frank, 
which  has  been  recorded  above,  and  from  Sly 
and  his  brother-in-law  a  volley  of  oaths,  so  com- 
prehensively vehement  and  damnatory  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  veracious  chronicler  to 
record  them.  Jack  Hardyman,  however,  who 
would  otherwise,  probably,  have  lain  low  where 
he  was,  and  suffered  the  reindeer  to  feed  up  to- 
ward him,  as  he  worked  away  fh>m  Armiger's 
wind,  which  he  had  evidently  taken,  \mtU  he 
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Bhoald  be  within  easy  rifle  shot,  so  that  a  single 
ball  might  make  clean  work  of  him,  was  com- 
pelled to  prccifAtate  matters.  He  showed  him- 
self, therefore,  openly  on  the  bare  beach,  fall 
ahead  of  the  stag,  uttering  the  half  Indian  yell, 
which  had  reached  the  ears  of  Forester. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  yast  bound 
which  the  powerful  and  agile  deer  made  at  that 
tmexpectcd  apparition  and  appalling  yell,  rearing 
almost  erect,  and  throwing  himself  aboTO  two- 
thirds  of  his  length  clear  out  of  the  water  and 
mud,  although  it  was  so  deep,  that  he  could 
barely  touch  the  bottom. 

He  made  a  complete  demiTolte,  as  he  did  so, 
turning  his  head,  now,  directly  across  the  bay 
toward  the  rocky  promontory,  which  crossed  it 
perpendicularly,  and  behind  which  Frank's  canoe 
was  ensconced,  as  if  he  would  haTO  crossed  Ar- 
miger's  face,  exposing  his  broadside  within  two 
hundred  yards.  Whatever  reasons  had  actuated 
him  to  seek  that  bay  on  the  previous  morning, 
when  the  cougars  were  hot  on  his  traces,  and 
whatever  intent  he  might  then  have  had  of  visit- 
ing Big  Maple  Island,  he  had  now  no  such  idea, 
it  was  plain  enough ;  whether  that  he  had  heard 
and  understood  the  report  of  Tom's  gun,  or  for 
other  reasons  purely  his  own,  and  beyond  reach 
of  our  conjecture.  Alf  was  mindftil,  however, 
of  instructions ;  and,  following  Hardyman's  prac- 
tice no  less  than  his  precepts,  he  bounded  out  of 
the  belt  of  coppice  to  the  brink  of  the  morass, 
tossing  his  arms  aloft,  like  the  goblin  page  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  uttering,  unques- 
tionably, the  first  English  view-halloo  tha^  ever 
had  reverberated  through  those  vast  solitudes, 
bow  accustomed  they  might  have  been  soever,  in 
the  days  of  old — though  most  assuredly  not  the 
days  of  gold — to  the  keener  and  fiercer  echoes  of 
the  scalp-whoop,  and  the  death  halloo.  En- 
couraged by  the  double  clamor,  the  tall  stag- 
hounds,  which  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the 
game,  dashed  forward  open-mouthed ;  and,  catch- 
ing view  of  the  huge  stag,  as  he  plunged  through 
the  tenacious  morass,  in  a  succession  of  stupen- 
dous bounds,  perfectly  sublime  to  behold,  sink- 
ing nearly  to  liis  withers  and  again  emerging 
lialf  his  height,  at  every  effort,  dashing  the 
mingled  mud  and  water  six  feet  into  the  ur, 
burst  into  full  cry  on  the  instant;  and,  for  a 
moment^  made  the  hollow  woods  and  distant 
mountain-tops  rebellow  to  the  music ;  until  they 
too  dashed  into  the  quagmire,  in  pursuit,  half 
galloping  and  half  swimming,  when  their  deep- 
toned,  sonorous  baying,  sank,  perforce,  into  tre- 
mulous and  eager  whimpers,  their  exertions  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  them  to  give  tongue  aloud. 


In  despite  of  Armiger's  appearance,  the  sharp 
pursuit  of  the  hounds  seemed  to  determine  the 
cariboo,  why,  no  one  can  say,  to  make  for  the 
ridges  rather  than  for  the  lake ;  and  he  showed 
himself  bent,  at  all  risks,  to  hold  to  his  point 
with  a  tenacity,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wit- 
nessed in  hunted  animals.  This,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  do  it,  would  have  brought  him  to 
terra  firma  exactly  at  the  isthmus  of  the  rocky 
point,  so  often  mentioned,  where  it  shot  out  from 
the  northern  mainland,  and  would  have  enabled 
him,  frustrating  all  the  eff'orts  which  we  had  made 
to  circumvent  him,  to  take  his  own  back-track  to 
his  beloved  wilderness.  Had  he  accomplished 
this,  all,  probably,  that  ever  would  have  been 
heard  again  of  that  cariboo,  would  have  been 
some  wild  myth  of  uncle  Jothe's,  who  was  at  that 
very  time  keeping  camp  alone,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  White-water,  with  his  head  full  of  all  sorts  of 
marvelous  legends  of  spooks,  dead  Injuns  walk- 
ing the  woods  as  if  in  life,  and  whose  great  eyes 
dilated  and  grew  whiter  and  rounder  at  every 
freshening  of  the  breeze  in  tjie  tree-tops,  con- 
cerning "de  great,  ole,  horned,  hairy  debil,  as 
come  into  de  camp,  to  skeer  ole  Uncle  Jo  the,'' 
and  finally  disappeared,  clearing  the  river  at  one 
strong  leap.  That  was  the  point,  at  least,  for 
which  he  was  manifestly  making ;  and  the  horror 
of  the  old  negro,  had  he  succeeded  in  making  it 
good  and  returning  as  he  came,  while  he  was 
alone  by  the  camp-fires,  could  have  been  equaled 
only  by  the  legendary  myths  he  would  surely  in- 
vent, to  justify  or  conceal  that  horror. 

Good  men  and  true  were  on  his  track,  how- 
ever ;  and,  if  he  were  bent  to  return  over  his  own 
ground,  they  had  sworn  that  he  should  return  to 
that  camp,  if  at  all,  as  a  carcass  only^ 

Alf  Armiger  astonished  himself,  on  that  day ; 
but,  what  was  more,  he  astonished  Jack  Hardy- 
man,  who  was  little  given  to  astonishment  at  any 
man's  performances,  save  his  own;  and  they 
were  constantly  astonishing  himself  and  every- 
one else,  who  heard  of  them  far  oftener  than  he 
witnessed  them. 

But  this  day  he  was  honestly  astonished,  and — 
which  was  rarer  yet — he  honestly  confessed  his 
astonishment;  for  Alf,  whom  he*looked  on,  in 
the  first  place,  as  an  Englisher,  a  thing  for  which 
he  had  no  great  liking;  and  secondly,  as  a 
Yorker,  in  our  sense  of  cit  or  cockney ^  a  thing  for 
which  he  entertained  the  most  sovereign  and  sub- 
lime contempt,  seeing  intuitively,  what  must  be 
done,  in  order  to  succeed,  dashed  forth  at  such  a 
killing  pace  along  the  gravelly  shore,  between 
the  coppice  and  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  whooping 
all  the  time  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  that  he  m- 
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toally  kept  ahead  of  the  cariboo  for  above  two 
hundred  yards,  and  had  got  so  near  the  ridge  of 
rooks,  that,  had  it  persisted  in  crossing  them,  he 
would  haye  had  an  easy  point-blank  shot  at  sixty 
or  eighty  yards. 

It  is  true,  that  he  had  some  start  of  the  ani- 
mal, in  the  onset,  and  that  the  ground  over,  or 
rather  through  which  the  deer  was  battling  its 
way,  was  fatally  in  his  fayor.  Still  this  may  not 
be  held  to  detract  from  the  feat ;  for,  had  it  not 
been  so,  the  fleetest  man,  nay!  but  the  fleetest 
hortCy  would  haye  failed  to  keep  not  abreast,  but 
in  sight  of  a  cariboo,  for  many  minutes  eyen  in 
the  open. 

Jack  also  ran  his  best,  shouting  also,  to  prc- 
yent  him  from  crossing  in  Alfred's  rear,  as  he 
showed  some  indication  of  attempting  to  do ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  latter,  halting  suddenly, 
drew  up  his  large- bored  double  gun,  and  let  him 
haye  both  barrels  straight  across  his  nose,  that 
he  succeeded  in  turning  him.  The  first  ounce 
bullet  sped  from  the  hcayily-loaded  piece,  knock- 
ed up  the  dirt  and  water  about  a  foot  before  his 
chest,  and  ricocheting  struck  the  water  again, 
in  a  lino  parallel  with  the  projection  of  the  craggy 
cape,  and  thence  went  skipping  away,  with  a 
sharp  whistle,  three-fourths  of  the  distance  to  the 
island,  before  it  subsided  into  its  watery  graye. 

Frank,  who,  half  maddened  by  the  excitement, 
which  fired  his  blood  at  the  hearing  of  those 
pealing  whoops  of  the  fierce  burst  of  the  deer- 
hounds,  followed  by  their,  to  him,  inexplicable 
silence,  was  watching  for  the  smallest  sign,  which 
should  tell  him  whitherward  the  chase  was  tend- 
ing, observed  the  ball,  as  it  struck  the  water  at 
the  second  ricochet,  even  before  he  heard  the 
report.  But  its  direction  alone  told  him  nothing, 
except  what  he  knew  before,  that  the  deer  was 
on  foot,  and  near  him,  and  behind  him.  In  what 
direction  he  was  moving,  it  gave  him  not,  how- 
ever, even  to  conjecture ;  since  it  might  either  be 
a  cross  shot,  as  it  indeed  was,  which  had  missed 
him,  or  a  stern  shot,  fired  in  his  wake,  which 
had  'gone  wide  of  him,  in  a  parallel  line.  He 
would  have  given  all  that  he  was  worth  to  have 
but  one  good  sweep  to  his  paddle,  and  sent  the 
birch  barque,  in  which  he  sat,  and  which  literally 
trembled  under  him  with  a  motion  derived  from 
the  agitation  of  his  own  frame,  flying  round  the 
cape,  which  intercepted  his  view. 

The  second  barrel  of  Alf 's  gun  flashed  and 
roared,  but  the  bullet  did  not  again  touch  the 
water.  It  did  better,  it  turned  the  great  stag, 
which  had  persisted  still,  in  spite  of  the  first 
Bhot — it  had  well  nigh  stopped  all  his  turns  for- 
ever.   It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  exactly 


what  had  happened;  but  both  Hardyman  and 
Alf  himself,  thought  the  ball  had  taken  effect; 
for,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  flash,  the 
cariboo  made  the  greatest  bound  he  had  yet  exe- 
cuted, and  heading  directly  away  from  the  land, 
was  soon  out  of  his  depth,  swimming  lustily  out 
for  the  island,  but  on  a  line  which  would  carry 
him  within  a  few  yards  only,  of  Frank's  ambush. 
As  he  settled  down  from  his  plunge,  however, 
which  Uardyman  had  supposed  to  be  his  death- 
leap,  he  shook  his  head  violently,  and  continued 
to  shake  it,  as  he  swam,  until  he  had  other  work 
to  attend  to,  which  made  him  forget  the  injury 
he  had  received.  It  appeared,  afterward,  that 
the  bullet  had  broken  off  one  of  the  formidable 
brow  antlers  close  above  his  eye.  Had  it  struck 
one  inch  farther  back,  it  would  have  pierced  his 
brain,  and  finished  his  career,  then  and  there, 
but  he  was  destined  to  live  yet  a  little  longer,  to 
make  another  good  fight  for  his  life,  and  to  do 
some  modicum  of  just  execution  on  one  who,  as 
he  afterward  unwillingly  confessed,  most  righte- 
ously deserved  it 

The  time,  however,  had  now  come  round,  when 
Frank  was  to  have  some  intimation  how  things 
were  going  on.  For  Jack,  after  a  stentorian 
roar — 

"  Well  run !  well  run ! — well  shot  I — by  thun- 
der !"  bethought  him,  if  possible,  to  put  Frank 
on  his  guard.  Putting  up  both  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  therefore,  as  a  sort  of  extemporaneous 
speaking  trumpet,  he  bellowed  out  in  tones  not 
much  inferior  to  those  of  that  instrument — 

"Ahoy — ahoy!  Frank!  Frank!  Ahoy-oy-oy! 
Frank  Forester,  ahoy !" 

The  distance  could  not  have  been  much  less 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  any  ordinary 
words  would  have  been  indistinguishable,  the 
rather  as  the  shout  was  sent  across,  and  rather . 
up  than  down  wind.  Still  the  *'ahoy!  ahoy!" 
came  audibly  to  his  ear,  and  the  quick  monosyl- 
lables "Frank!  Frank!"  struck  so  sharply 
against  the  craggy  mountain  faces,  that  a  dozen 
echoes  took  them  up,  and  the  sportsman's  name 
went  ringing  round  and  round  the  lake,  among 
the  vocal  hills,  as  if  a  hundred  wood  nymphs 
were  inviting  him  to  their  sylvan  templeq. 

He  heard  and  understood  instantly,  as  well  as 
if  the  whole  story  had  been  explained  to  him  in 
direct  words.  He  gathered  up  his  paddle  and 
grasped  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  after  he  had 
cocked  his  rifle  and  laid  it  within  easy  reach  of 
his  right)  unsheathed  his  knife  and  placed  it 
ready  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  One  end  of 
his  lasso  was  made  fast  to  his  bows,  the  rest  lay 
in  a  large  easy  coil,  in  readiness  for  instant  use 
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Thus  prepared,  he  took  up  a  little  water  in  the 
hollow  of  his  right  hand  and  swallowed  it,  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  then,  grasping  his  paddle, 
flourished  it  aloft  at  Hardyman  and  Alf,  who  now 
came  running  out  upon  the  head  of  the  reef, 
eager  to  see  the  termination  of  the  fray,  and 
waving  their  hands  and  pointing  fprward  to  his 
left;  indicating  where  he  might  look  for  the 
cariboo. 

It  may  be  well  Here  to  observe,  that  Big  Maple 
Island,  for  which  the  reindeer  was  now  making, 
is  about  two  miles  in  length,  exactly  barring  the 
mouths  of  the  two  bays  which  are  divided  by  the 
reef,  under  the  right  edge  of  which  Frank  was 
ambushed,  at  about  one  mile's  distance  from  its 
extremity ;  so  that  all  the  three  boats,  no  one  of 
which  was  visible  to  another,  though  all  the  oars- 
men well  knew  their  relative  positions,  were 
about  equidistant  from  a  central  point,  on  the 
nof  th  shore  of  the  island,  which  was  also  about 
the  nearest  place  at  which  the  cariboo  could 
leave  the  water. 

At  this  moment  Frank  felt  as  if  he  were  fairly 
suspended  on  the  edge  of  a  razor.  He  expected 
nothing  less,  than  to  see  the  bows  of  Tom's  big 
canoe  and  the  black  faces  of  his  sable  charons, 
come  sweeping  round  his  point  of  the  island,  full 
in  the  teeth  of  the  game,  which  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  would  have  been  absolute 
ruin.  And  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  would  have  seen  that  very  thing — so  jealous 
of  another's  drawing  blood  or  killing  game  before 
him,  was  the  old  trump,  although  so  good  a 
sportsman,  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  how  ill 
he  was  behaving — if  old  Draw  had  entertained  a 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  at  that 
instant. 

While  he  was  yet  pondering  on  this,  and  almost 
.  praying  that  Tom  might  have  fallen  asleep,  or 
gone  off  on  some  wild-goose  chase  or  other,  along 
the  other  shore  of  the  island,  Forester  discovered 
the  sharp  prow  of  'Ky  Sly's  skiff  sneakingly  pry- 
ing out  round  the  extreme  eastern  point,  and 
knowing  the  imperturbable  coolness  of  that  hardy 
woodman,  he  understood  that  the  cariboo  must 
be  already  nearing  himself  and  quartering  in  his 
direction,  and  that  'Ey  was  stealing  out  on  h^s 
flank  to  the  rearward,  in  order  to  get  between 
him  and  the  shore,  in  case  of  his  attempting  to 
return. 

Another  moment,  and  his  guess  was  corrobo- 
rated. A  faint  splash  struck  his  ear,  and  then 
the  deep  breathing  of  a  large  animaL  His  heart 
beat  quick,  his  hand  trembled,  and  he  reached 
out  hurriedly  for  his  rifle ;  but,  before  his  fingers 
touched  it,  he  remembered  that  the  animal  would 


sorely  sink,  beyond  recovery,  if  shot  dead  in  that 
deep  water,  and  withdrew  his  hand  without  touch- 
ing  the  weapon.  He  set  his  .teeth  hard,  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
will,  became  as  cool  and  as  firm  as  iron. 

The  dark  head  of  the  cariboo  now  came  fully 
into  view,  with  the  vast  wide-spreading  antlers 
laid  back  nearly  upon  its  shoulders,  which  were 
entirely  submerged,  little  more  than  two  inches 
in  depth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  with  the 
eyes,  and  the  nostrils  yet  more  conspicuously, 
being  raised  above  the  surface,  so  low  does  this 
species  of  deer  sink,  in  swimming. 

There  was  none  of  that  bounding  in  the  motion 
of  the  cariboo,  which  is  often  displayed  by  the 
horse,  in  crossing  water  out  of  his  depth;  that 
animal  constantly  exposing  fully  one  half  his 
neck,  and  sometimes  over  the  withers  and  upper 
part  of  the  shoulders,  clear  above  the  water-line, 
and  casting  itself  forward,  as  if  it  swam  nearly 
erect,  or  in  the  position  of  a  heraldic  lion  ram- 
pant On  the  contrary,  the  cariboo  glided  swiftly 
and  evenly  through  the  permeable  medium,  with 
its  neck  outstretched  in  a  right  lino  to  the  body, 
making  little  commotion  in  the  water,  and  pre- 
serving a  position  so  perfectly  horizontal,  that 
the  dark  line  of  its  back  could  bo  easily  distin- 
guished through  the  transparency  of  the  lake- 
water,  the  highest  point  of  the  croupe,  but  no- 
thing more,  occasionally  breaking  the  surface, 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

At  first,  Frank  crouched  so  low  in  his  canoe, 
which  itself  lay  motionless  close  alongside  of  the 
rocks,  which  it  greatly  resembled  in  color,  that 
he  was  not  perceived ;  nor  did  the  reindeer  no- 
tice him,  until,  when  it  had  crossed  his  bows,  at 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance,  aiming 
for  a  point  on  the  island,  at  about  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  of  it  and  Tom  Draw's  station, 
he  put  his  vessel  in  motion,  rising  up  to  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  as  he  did  so,  and  plying  his  paddle 
with  long,  vigorous  sweeps,  with  equal  skill  and 
power. 

Meantime,  'Ky  Sly's  boat,  now  that  the  ani- 
mal's course  was  so  far  decided  that  it  was  im* 
possible  for  him  to  return  to  the  main,  was  coming 
vigorously  up  from  the  eastward  as  hard  as  its 
two  pair  of  sculls,  beautifully  pulled  by  ^Kj  him- 
self and  by  Fred  Somerton,  who,  as  an  old  Eto- 
nian, might  be  said  to  be  almost  on  his  native 
element,  and  was  laid  for  the  island,  a  rod  or  tvo 
from  the  left  of  the  deer's  course. 

The  sound  of  the  sculls,  which  played  with  a 
good  loud  man-of-war-like  roll  in  the  rowlocks, 
had,  it  would  seem,  already  alarmed  the  animal, 
and  caused  him  to  strike  out  so  diagonally  acroM 
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Frank's  bows,  instead  of  drawing  a  true  line  for 
the  island,  at  its  nearest  point.  For  now,  when 
he  saw  this  new  foe  in  the  field,  or  on  the  flood, 
to  speak  more  carefully,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
threw  his  head  and  neck  high  in  the  air,  with  a 
loud  whistliug  snort,  wrung  from  him  by  excess 
of  terror,  and,  turning  straight  for  the  shore, 
brought  Frank  directly  into  his  wake,  and  'Ky 
nearly  upon  his  left  broadside,  though  much  far- 
ther off  from  him  than  Forester. 

A  stem  chase  is  proTerbially  a  long  chase ;  but 
it  was  not  so  in  this  instance ;  for,  although  all 
the  varieties  of  the  deer  tribe  swim  powerfully, 
easily,  and  are  capable  of  supporting  themselves 
in  the  water  for  a  longer  ^ime  than  most  quadru- 
peds not  actually  amphibious,  none  of  them  are 
Tcry  speedy  swimmers.  When  the  race  began, 
the  deer  was,  perhaps,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  land,  and  Frank,  when  he  first  started  in 
pursuit,  was  about  two  hundred  yards  exactly  in 
lii^  wake. 

Before  half  the  distance  had  been  passed,  the 
latter  had  reduced  the  space  between  them  to 
less  than  seventy  yards;  and  he  could  easily 
have,  either,  shot  him  in  the  base  of  the  brain, 
between  the  rooti*  of  his  antlers,  or  run  up  along 
side,  and  cast  the  lasso  over  his  horns,  had  ho 
chosen  so  to  do ;  but  he  would  not  resort  to  the 
first  method,  lest  he  should  lose  the  animal  by  its 
sinking,  as  they  never  fail  to  do  when  shot,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer  or  early  autumn,  when 
the  skin  is,  as  it  is  technically  called,  in  the  red; 
although  the  smallest  external  aid  will  preserve 
them  floating.  On  the  second  mode  ho  would 
not  venture;  because,  being  little  accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  the  creature  he  was  pursuing, 
and  never  having  hunted  it  before,  he  did  not 
know  but,  if  pressed  to  extremity,  it  might 
attack  and  overset  his  canoe,  and  this  he 
did  not  choose  to  risk,  for  the  fear  of  losing 
his  rifle  and  traps;  though  ho  could  easily 
have  s&ved  himself,  being  a  light  and  rapid 
swimmer. 

It  was  his  plan,  therefore,  and  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted,  to  preserve  his 
easy  distance,  closing  gradually  up  till  he  should 
be  within  twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  him,  on  his 
touching  bottom ;  when,  taking  ground  in  front, 
he  would,  as  they  always  do,  raise  his  fore-quar- 
ters high  out  of  water,  and  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  certain  and  deadly  shot  between  the  shoul- 
ders. Tom  was,  however,  as  it  seemed,  destined 
to  be  the  spoil-sport  of  the  day ;  for,  tmable  to 
bear  the  contemplation  of  sport,  which  he  could 
not  share,  or  to  let  others  do  gracefully  and  cer- 
tainly what  he  could  himself  by  no  moans  accom- 


plish, he  now  came  round  the  point,  his  negroes 
paddling  as  if  for  the  dear  life  and  tearing  the 
water  into  foam,  under  the  spur  of  their  master's 
furious  oaths  and  objurgations,  himself  brandish* 
ing  his  gun  on  high,  and  yelling  and  whooping 
like  a  maniac. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Frank  shouted  to  him  to 
**Hold  hard,  and  not  head  back  the  deer!"  It 
was  in  vain  that  Sly,  who  was  exactly  in  the 
range  of  the  animal,  roared  to  him  not  to  shoot 
for  Heaven's  sake  I 

"It's  no  use,"  muttered  Frank,  between  his 
teeth ;  "  the  old  Turk's  blood's  up,  and  he  will 
stop  for  neither  dog  nor  devil !  Ho'U  spoil  all 
our  sport  if  he  can,  but  he  shall  not  if  my  name's 
Frank  Forester." 

Up  went  the  old  man's  gun,  and  exploded  with 
a  roar  almost  like  that  of  a  cannon,  the  moun- 
tain echoes  redoubling  it,  and  not  subsiding  for 
nearly  a  minute.  It  was  loaded  with  ball ;  but 
that  ball  took  no  effect  on  the  deer,  ricochetted 
not  from  the  water.  The  fat  man's  Imnd  shook 
so  violently,  that  he  could  take  no  aim  at  all ; 
that  ball  entered  the  gunwale  of  'Ky  Sly's  skiff, 
which  was  exactly  in  line,  pulling  end  on  toward 
him,  not  six  inches  wide  of  Fred  Somerton's  per- 
son, who  was  pulling  the  bow  pair  of  sculls,  and 
raked  the  boat  from  end  to  end,  passing  out  at 
the  stem,  not  a  foot  from  Sly's  side. 

"You  confounded  old  fool,"  shouted  Frank, 
seeing  only  that  he  had  made  a  bad  miss,  but 
not  perceiving  how  nearly  he  had  come  to  killing 
one  if  not  both  of  his  friends ;  **  you  can't  hit  a 
haystack,  get  out  of  the  line,  and  let  some  one 
shoot  who  can." 

But  *Sly,  who  had  never,  perhaps,  been  so 
nearly  shot  in  his  life,  waxed,  what  he  would 
have  himself  called  "peskcd  ogly,"  his  little, 
quick  eye  gleamed  red  with  rage,  and  his  cheek 
and  lip  grew  as  pale  as  ashes.  He  snatched  up 
his  rifle. 

''The  damed,  onthinking,  onrighteous  old 
buffalo  ball,"  said  he,  **  he'd  jest's  soon  kill  a 
man's  not  'Twould  be  a  most  righteous  deed 
neow,  I  swow,  to  mend  that  'ere  shot  on 
his  self,  like ;  but  he's  sich  a  thund'rin'  big 
mark,  a  woodman  dam't  shoot  him,  for  very 
shame." 

Even  while  he  was  speaking,  however,  a  catas- 
trophe occurred,  which  put  out  of  his  head  all 
ideas  of  vengeance ;  and,  while  it  punished  the 
fat  man  more  befittingly  than  would  'Ky's  uner- 
ring ball,  had  he  really  intended  to  fire  at  him, 
dissolved  all  hands  into  inextinguishable  laughter, 
even  while  the  death  halloo  of  that  noble  stag 
was  ringing  in  the  air. 
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All  Tom*s  ammunition,  it  would  seem,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  wetted  in  the  morning's  rain, 
that  he  had  luckily  been  unable  to  reload  the 
barrel  with  buck-shot,  which  he  had  so  absurdly 
fired  at  the  eagle.  I  say  Iwkihjy  for  the  boats 
were  now  all  crowded  so  close  together,  that  a 
discharge  of  sixteen  buck-shot  could  scarcely  have 
been  made,  in  the  midst  of  them,  without  doing 
damage  ;  and  the  old  man  was  in  such  a  mood 
of  excitement,  that,  as  he  himself  said  the  next 
day,  "  h&'d  have  fired,  jest's  like  as  not,  ef  his 
grandf 'ther  been  opposite  to  his  gun  eend." 

However  that  might  have  been,  he  now  forced 
his  unwilling  negroes,  who,  between  their  dread 
of  Tom  and  their  terror  of  the  big  deer,  were 
almost  white  with  consternation,  to  pull  in  upon 
the  animal,  which  he  had  completely  headed  off 
from  the  island,  and  aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at 
its  head  with  his^gun  butt.  Ho  had  awaked  to 
ill  luck  that  morning — just  as  he  delivered  that 
sweeping  blow,  destined  to  annihilate  the  cariboo 
and  cover  himself  with  glory,  leaning  half  way 
out  of  the  canoe  to  give  it  force,  the  frightened 
negroes  swerved  thfe  canoe,  the  frightened  deer 
dodged  the  blow,  Tom  disappeared  headlong,  in 
a  most  involuntary  cold  bath;  but,  though  ho 
emerged,  after  a  second  or  two,  puflRng  and 
blowing  like  an  insane  Triton,  his  much-beloved 
gun  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Round  Lake, 
"  niver  agin,"  as  *Ky  told  him,  by  way  of  conso- 
lation, **  to  put  better  folks'  lives  nor  his  own,  a 
darned  sight,  in  danger,  along  of  his  triflin' 
shootin'." 

But  what  was  worse  than  the  ducking,  the  loss 
of  his  gun,  or  the  being  most  pitilessly  ^nd  un- 
sparingly abused,  ridiculed,  quizzed,  and  baited 
by  all  hands,  not  excluding  the  negroes — the 
cariboo  had  fallen  by  other  hands  than  his.  At 
the  very  moment  of  his  immersion,  Frank's  lasso 
had  encircled  his  horns;  and  the  next^  'Ky's 
skiff  had  run  along  side  of  him,  and  his  keen 
knife  had  terminated  his  struggles  for  ever ;  so 
that  the  death  whoop,  ringing  long  and  loud,  and 
reverberated  from  rock,  tree  and  hill,  was  the 
first  sound  that  met  his  ears,  as  he  emerged  from 
his  cold  bath,  adding  fresh  vigor  to  the  "winter 
of  his  discontent,"  which  truly,  needed  no  addi- 
tion. 

With  this  grand  exploit  the  hunting  adventures 
of  the  companye  virtually  terminated ;  my  chroni- 
cle thereof  shall  terminate  altogether,  for  who, 
after  triumphing  over  the  decease  of  two  cougars 
and  a  great  American  reindeer,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  can  descend  to  relate  the  bagging  of 
ruffed  grouse  and  wood  rabbits,  even  if  their 
xiame  be  legion;  of  basketing  black  bass  and  lake 


trout,  sockdolagers  if  they  were,  or  of  pot-hunt- 
ing deer  by  fire-light. 

In  truth,  however,  the  necessity  of  hurrying 
away,  if  they  would  get  their  splendid  game 
home  in  season,  induced  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party.  For  that  night  the  cariboo  was  gralloched 
and  suspended  on  a  tall  tree  in  Maple  iHland ; 
and  that  done,  the  party  paddled  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  rattling  brook,  where  the  boats 
were  secured ;  no  fear  of  their  being  stolen  in 
those  wild,  inhospitable,  but  most  honest  regions, 
where  man  comes  not,  and  the  wolves  and  bears 
steal  not,  unless  it  be,  in  the  latter  case — honey ! 

Thence  they  footed  it,  across  the  portage,  to 
the  camp ;  where  Jothe  received  them,  gloriously 
tired,  gloriously  hungry,  and  all,  save  old  Tom, 
gloriously  proud  of  the  exploits  of  the  day,  with 
a  glorious  supper,  at  which  even  the  old  man 
played  his  part  satisfactorily,  although  in  silence. 

On  the  following  morning  the  camp  was  bro- 
ken up.  Fat  Tom  bade  the  party  adieu,  cor- 
dially, though  not  so  jovially  as  he  had  bid  them 
hail,  and  was  paddled  by  his  dusky  crew  across 
the  lakes  to  'Siah  Foster's,  threatening  them 
with  unheard  of  tortures,  boot-jackings,  ax-han- 
dlings, and  the  like,  in  case  of  their  breathing  a 
whisper  of  the  cariboo  scrape. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  returned  as  they 
had  came ;  four  more  noble  red  deer  fell  to  their 
guns  or  rifles,  and  the  store  of  wood  rabbits, 
ruffed  grouse,  lake  trout  and  bass,  which  loaded 
Jack  Ilardymau's  biggest  wagon,  and  delayed 
the  rattling  trot  of  his  oannucks,  would  have  re- 
joiced the  heart  of  a  German  prince  to  contem- 
plate, though  reeking  from  the  sanguinary  glo- 
ries of  a  battue  in  the  Fatherland. 

On  the  third  evening,  Hatty  received  them 
with  her  pleasant  smile,  her  demure  mirth,  and 
her  capital  homely  fare,  at  the  hospitable  house 
of  Slyville.  They  had  a  merry  night  of  it,  and, 
when  Jack  Hardyman  toasted  their  healths,  late 
in  the  small  hours,  before  retiring,  he  proposed 
the  health  by  an  observation,  that,  "Whatever 
else  might  be  said  of  that  'ere  kumpanye,  none 
of  them  was  Dolittles,  'xceptin*  it  was  the  fat 
man,  and  for  his  own  part  he  didn't  see  as  it 
sinnified  much  as  he  didn't  do  more,  seein'  ef  so 
he's  he  had,  thar'd  a  ben  one  Sly  less  in  Slyville, 
any  way's  you  kin  fix  it." 

They  next  morning,  with  warm  and  kindly 
adieus,  they  parted,  Frank  and  his  friends  going 
down  the  lake  and  river,  to  that  Gehenna  of 
trade,  luxury  and  rascality.  New  York,  whence 
witMn  a  few  weeks  Alf  Armiger  and  Fred 
Somerton  took  ship  for  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 
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Frank  heard  from  them  often,  and  they  neyer 
omitted  some  pleasant  recollection  of  those  wild 
i^d^entures,  among  the  woods  and  waters  of  the 
Shatngee;  but  one  thing  is  Tery  certain,  that 
never  more  did  'Ky  Sly  of  Slyville  and  that 


same  oompanye,   meet  and  tell  stories  at  the 
Wigwam  in  the  Wilderness. 

Here  endeth  y«  chronicle  of  y«  sayings  and 
doings  of  *Kj  Sly  of  Slyville,  and  his  Com- 
panye. 


■^  •  •  •■> 


WHEN   THE    MIND'S   FREE. 


BT  CALDXa  CAMPBILL. 


Whbn  the  mind^s  free  from  any  weight 
Which  pain  may  press  upon  the  frame, 

How  boldly  can  we  scoff  at  fate — 
How  bravely  grasp  at  topmost  fame  : 

What  care  we  then  for  common  cares  ? 
What  guess  we  how  saoh  cares  can  be  ? 

We  heed  no  warnings— mock  despairs — 
When  the  mind's  free  ! 

The  rose  of  life  hath  then  no  thorns 
That  feel  not  soft  as  cygnet's  breast ; 

The  world  hath  neither  sneers  nor  scorns, 
To  mar  our  mirth,  or  wreck  our  rest : 

The  fatare  daunts  us  not ;  no  grief 
Compels  us  then  on  bended  knee 

To  plead  for  peace.    All  war  is  brief. 
When  the  mind's  free. 

Free  from  all  haunting  ghosts,  and  free 
From  sickness,  but  than  sin  less  sore  !* 

Oh,  bitter  truth,  that  sin  should  be 
A  latent  worm  at  life's  sweet  core ! 


With  present  suffering,  and  o'er 
The  future  clouds  that  menace  worse, 

The  searlike  mind  on  earth's  wild  shore 
Casts  up  a  desolating  curse. 

With  youth,  then,  doth  all  freedom  flee? 

With  age,  then,  doth  rank  slavery  come  7 
Nay  I  Want,  and  pain,  and  gnof  may  be, 

Yet  leave  the  voice  of  murmur  dumb ; 
Age  may  be  cheer'd  beneath  its  load, 

By  Christian  hopes,  of  Heaven  that  toll ; 
And  sorrow  from  its  painful  rood 

May  find  pure  faith  all  thorns  expel ! 

Oh !  could  I  but  sweet  patience  take 
Unto  my  breast,  a  balm  to  pour ! 

Oh  !  could  I  but  submufllon  make 
My  mock  companion  oh  life's  shore — 

Then  might  I  hope,  'midst  all  this  pidn« 
(Which  only  Qod  can  heal,  or  see,) 

To  feel  youth's  innocence  again, 
With  mind  as  free  ! 
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Bhb  was  fair  as  a  hour!,  and  gay  as  a  bird,  i 

With  a  spell  in  each  glance,  and  a  charm  in  each 

word, 
Bat  thistle-down,  floating  o'er  meadow  and  lea 
At  the  will  of  the  winds,  is  not  lighter  than  she ; 
And  fancy  chased  fancy  too  swiftly  to  leave 
Her  trysts  of  the  morning  remembered  at  eve. 
She  would  laugh  her  sweet  laughters,  and  sov'ranly 

say. 
To  my  whispered  entreaty,  "  I'll  meet  you  to-day— 
In  the  garden,  or  pine-grove,  await  me."  Oh,  shame 
On  my  folly !  I  waited,  but  she  never  came. 
'Twas  her  right.  Bee,  the  butterfly  flits  through  the 

sun, 
And  flirts  with  each  flower,  though  it  keeps  tiytt 

with  none, 


Yet  I  won  her  at  last    Oh !  serene  was  the  day 
Of  our  bridal,  and  dainty  my  young  bride's  array. 
She  was  fair  as  a  houri,  and  gay  as  a  bird, 
With  a  spell  in  each  glance,  and  a  charm  in  each 

word ; 
She  laughed  her  sweet  laughters  unchecked  l^  a 

sigh, 
No  olond  swept  her  forehead,  no  tear  dimmed  her 

eye; 
And  royally-gracious,  in  giving  her  hand, 
She  gave  ample  dowry — rich  castles  and  land, 
And  manors  and  farms,  and — to  gild  our  bright 

lot- 
Heaps  of  gold— but  her  heart?    Ah!  no— that  she 

forgot! 
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CHAPTER  LII. 


THE   PRIEST,  THE   LAWYER,    AND  LILIAN  AT   HOME 

AGAIN. 

Men,  like  Cyprian  Hey  wood,  are  never  without 
tools  and  spies.  Where  they  could  accomplish 
their  ends  by  fair  means,  they  often  resort  to 
foul,  so  deeply  are  their  natures  perverted,  and 
so  necessary  to  them  are  cunning  and  mystery. 
Having  learned  from  one  of  his  spies,  Mr.  Mar- 
dyke,  the  scowling  apothecary  of  Lynfield  Magna, 
that  Lord  Rookbury  had  again  appeared  at  Aspen 
>  Court,  and  what  was  of  still  more  consequence  to 
him  just  at  that  time,  that  Bernard  Carlyon  un- 
derstood the  condition  of  the  title  to  the  estate, 
the  mild  mannered  Jesuit  sought  the  new-made 
secretary  in  his  room  at  the  Salvages  and  Con- 
tingencies office. 

**  Can  tlKi  public  spare  me  ten  minutes  7"  said 
he,  after  discussing  a  lew  unimportant  political 
matters  with  Bernard. 

«*  Twenty  if  you  like." 

Heywood,  in  his  pleasant  off-hand  way,  endea- 
voured to  pump  Carlyon,  about  the  title  to  Aspen 
Court,  hinting  mysteriously  that  Miss  Trevelyan's 
interests  were  concerned  thereby.  "You  talk," 
said  he,  "as  if  you  believed  the  position  of  title 
to  the  estates  was  still  a  secret  from  everybody." 

"  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  secret  in 
the  matter,"  answered  Bernard.  "There  are 
very  few  secrets  now-a-days." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon,  let  me  tell 
you  that  there  was  one  here,  which  has  been 
kept  well,  but  which  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep.  Lord  Rookbury  went  over  to  Aspen  Court 
yesterday  to  see  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  Wilmslow 
showed  (I  have  it  by  letter  this  morning)  that  he 
was  not  as  much  in  the  dark  as  some  people 
imagine." 

"  If  Mr.  Wilmslow  had  the  honor  to  abstain 
from  making  any  such  explanation  until  yester- 
day—" 

"  He  did,"  said  the  priest,  venturously. 

"  In  that  ease,"  answered  Bernard,  cheerfully, 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  care  at  alL  Because  I  also 
received  a  letter  this  morning.  It  was  fh)m  Mr. 
Wilmslow,  and  announces  his  escape  to  France 
Bome  days  ago !     So  that  you  see,  my  dear  Mr. 


Heywood,  that  if  he  kept  his  information  to  him- 
self until  Lord  Rookbury's  visit  to  Aspen  Court 
yesterday — "  He  paused  for  a  moment^  and 
added  forgivingly,  "  But  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  it  will  not  always  do  to  tell  the  truth  in  this 
world.     Here  is  the  letter." 

The  priest  received  both  letter  and  speech  in 
silence,  and  glanced  over  the  former. 

"  He  wants  money,"  said  Heywood,  after  read- 
ing the  letter.  "  And  you  are  to  propitiate — ^how 
the  man  spells — your  friend  Mr.  Molesworth. 
Have  you  done  so  ?" 

"  In  other  words  have  I  seen  Mr.  Molesworth 
to-day  ?  No,  I  intended  to  call  on  him  this  after- 
noon." 

The  priest  pulled  out  the  letter  of  his  tool, 
Mardyke,  and  handed  it  to  Carlyon  to  show  him 
that  he  had  really  been  informed  of  Lord  Rook- 
bury's  visit  to  Aspen  Court.  After  stating  that 
it  wite  certain  "  that  Lilian  was  in  f\ill  possession 
of  facts  from  Bernard,"  Mardyke  expressed  his 
hope  to  learn  more  soon. 

"Pray  accept  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  Carlyon, 
"  any  information  he  may  extort,  as  from  me, 
through  Miss  Trevclyan.  You  were  good  enough 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  be  confi- 
dential, but  I  find  no  evidence  of  it  in  this  rubbish. 
"And  may  I  ask,"  he  continued  sarcastically, 
"  how  Miss  Trevelyan's  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  juggling  and  lying.  I  feel  that  you 
stand  in  my  way  and  oppose  me.  I  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  fight  my  own  battle.  You  can- 
not say  that  I  ever  showed  any  enmity  toward 
yourself." 

A  strange  feeling  came  upon  Heywood.  He 
was  struck  to  the  heart  by  Carlyon's  tone  of 
reliance,  and  in  rousing  himself  to  shake  off  that 
sensation  he  threw  himself  into  another  mood  of 
antagonism. 

"  Fighting  your  own  battle !"  said  Heywood. 
"  You  still  cling  to  the  melo-dramas  of  your  youth. 
Why  not  add  that  you  still  wave  your  own  glit- 
tering standard,  and  shout  your  own  undaunted 
war-cry  ?  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  remind  . 
you  of  your  antecedents,  Mr.  Secretary.  Ton 
come  to  Aspen  Court  a  sort  of  man  in  possession ; 
scraped  acquaintance  with  a  whimsical  earl  who 
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got  you  into  a  situation,  and  so  forth.  This  you 
call  fighting  your  own  battle !"  And  he  laughed  an 
angry  laugh. 

•*  I  think  we  had  better  end  this  interview," 
said  Carlyon.  "  You  asked  for  ten  minutes,  and 
I  gave  you  twenty — a  good  many  more  have  been 
wasted.  As  for  you,  I  will  not  again  give  your 
statements  tl^e  name  they  deserve.  I  would  not 
wound  you  because  I  know  your  merit  You  are 
to  be  pitied." 

"Lilian  Trevelyan  shall  never  be  your  wife," 
thundered  the  priest  with  rage. 

**  She  shall,  miserable  priest,  as  assuredly  as 
that  a  woman't^  love  is  no  prize  for  such  as  you. 
Have  you  any  more  tricks  ?" 

**  Carlyon,  I  hate  you,  and  my  hatred  is 
fatal." 

**Who  talks  in  melo-dramas  now?  Your 
hatred  is  as  harmless  as  your  love." 

"You  have  seen  neither,"  said  Heywood,  in 
a  menacing  tone.  "Beware  of  the  fiend  you 
raise."  ^ 

"  EzU  Zamiel,  in  a  flash  of  fire,"  ;in8werd  Ber- 
nard, turning  to  the  business  of  his  office.  The 
priest  caught  the  words,  and  with  a  threatening 
gesture  left  the  room. 

It  was  true,  Bernard  knew  the  secret  Hey- 
wood loved  Lilian  I 

In  the  afternoon,  Carlyon  had  a  conversation 
with  his  old  employer,  Molesworth.  They  dis- 
cussed many  things,  not  forgetting  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow. 

"  Had  I  better  reply  to  his  letter?"  inquired 
Carlyon. 

"Yes,"  said  Molesworth,  taking  some  money 
out  of  that  fatal  drawer  of  which  Wilmslow  made 
mention  in  the  sceance  at  Clements'  Inn.  "  Here 
are  twenty  pounds.  •  Send  it  as  from  yourself. 
It  will  be  a  delicate  attention.  For  half  the 
amount  Wilmslow  would  sell  you  his  sanction  to 
your  marrying  all  his  daughters  at  once.  Why 
don't  you  marry  one  of  them,  Bernard?" 

"  Any  matrimonial  intentions  that  I  may  have, 
my  dear  sir,  point  in  another  direction." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Molesworth  with  a  stem 
look,  and  a  voice  of  auger.  There  was  something 
in  his  manner — it  might  have  been  its  earnest- 
ness, which  made  Bernard  disregard  his  rudeness, 
and  reply,  although  in  surprise, 
"  You  know  not  the  person — " 
"  Then  it  is  time  I  should.  Who  is  it,  I  ask 
you?" 

"  You  must  pardon  my  not — " 
"  I  pardon  nothing,"  thundered  Molesworth. 
*<  The  name  I  ask  you  once  more."    He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  laid  a  strong  hand  on  the  shoulder 


of  Carlyon,  who  seemed  about  to  retire.  Detiun- 
ing  him  thus  he  gazed  earnestly  and  with  a 
knitted  brow  on  the  face  of  the  young  man,  and 
though  his  grasp  was  firm  his  body  swayed  with 
agitation. 

"  Then  you  will  not  tell  me  who  it  is  that  you 
mean  to  marry,  Bernard  ?"  he  said  finally,  in  so 
gentle  and  pleading  a  tone  that  Carlyon  was 
touched. 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  my  keeping  the  secret 
But  you  surprise  me  by  the  way  in  which  you 
ask  a  question  which  can  have  so  little  interest 
for  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bernard,  for  my  abrupt- 
ness," said  the  old  lawyer,  removing  his  hand, 
but  not  hastily,  from  Carlyon's  shoulder.  You 
have  no  intontion  of  immediate  marriage  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Bernard. 

Nothing  further  was  said  on  the  Object 

"You  had  better  write  Mrs.  Wilmslow  a  con- 
solatory letter,"  said  Molesworth,  shaking  Ber- 
nard's hand  at  the  end  of  the  interview.  "  Go, 
and  do  it  now.     We  shall  meet  again  soon." 

The  Secretary  of  Salvages  and  Contingencies 
went  back  to  his  office  in  a  thoughtful  and  rather 
perplexed  state  of  mind.     To  have  faced  a  Jesuit 
priest  in  love,  and  to  have  seen  such  a  mysterious 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  usually  impassible 
Molesworth,  both  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  was  enough  to  disturb  even  his  calm  head. 
Besides,  there  was  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
to  be  written,  and  after  it  was  written  to  be 
safely  delivered.     Were  letters  safe  ?    James  had 
been  stopped  before — and  what  could  not  a  rich 
determined  man,  like  Lord  Rookbuiy,  do  with  a 
cross-country  post  bag  ?     The  quick  wit  of  the 
young  lawyer  soon  helped  him  out  of  the  dilemma. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  Mrs.  Wilmslow  a  letter, 
in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  his  instinctive  and 
unhesitating  belief   that  Molesworth  was    her 
friend,  and  that  those  who  accused  him  of  plot- 
ting against  her  were  themselves  plotters.     The 
letter  was  cordial  and  generous,  without  one 
guarded  phrase  or  qualification.   Having  finished 
it,  he  preceded  to  indite  another,  designed  to 
evade  any  evil  intentions,  which  he  thought  it 
possible  his  friend  Lord  Rookbury,  or  his  friend 
Heywood,  or  some  of  these  good  friends,  might 
have  on  the  Aspen  Court  post  bag.     This  letter 
he  sent  by  post ;  the  first  he  inclosed  to  Lilian 
Trevelyan  at  Lynfield,  intimating  to  that  young 
lady  that  she  was  to  despatch  it  privately  and 
safely  to  Aspen  Court ;  so  privately  as  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  and  so  safely  that 
the  messenger  was  to  intrust  it  to  no  hands  bat 
those  of  Mrs.  Wilmslow  herself. 
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Four  or  five  days  elapsed,  and  he  receWed  no 
reply,  either  from  Lilian  or  Mrs.  Wilmslow. 
But  he  recelTed  a  mysterious  note  from  Mary 
Maynard,  the  young  lady  who  played  the  tricky 
charade  upon  him  at  Mrs.  Forester's  supper, 
soliciting  a  mysterious  interriew,  which  he 
granted,  and  learned  thereby  what  the  reader 
will  know  in  good  time.  The  effect  of  her  com- 
munication sent  him  off  to  Lynfield  to  see  Lilian. 
When  he  reached  that  charming  residence,  as 
our  friend  Geo.  Robins  would  say,  Mr.  Mardyke*s 
house  was  locked  up,  and  eyidently  empty,  and 
none  of  the  neighbors  could  or  would  give  him 
any  tidings  of  the  recent  movements  of  the  in- 
mates. All  that  was  certain  was  that  Lilian  had 
vanished  from  Lynfield ! 

After  vain  inquiries  in  every  promising  and 
impromising  quarter,  he  could  think  of  no  better 
course  than  A  return  to  town,  where  some  letter 
from  Lilian  might  by  that  time  be  awaiting  him. 
But  as  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Aspen  Court, 
and  as  he  knew  that,  thanks  to  an  express  train, 
he  might  so  manage  that  his  arrival  in  town 
would  not  be  delayed  by  his  crossing  to  see  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  he  obtained  a  horse,  and  speedily 
found  himself  once  more  before  the  old  house. 
Two  young  ladies  came  to  meet  him  as  he  entered 
the  hall.  One  of  them,  Emma  Wilmslow,  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing of  mischief  in  the  look  with  which  she  in- 
troduced her  companion,  Bernard  quite  forgave 
it,  for  that  companion  was  no  other  than  Lilian ! 

Yes,  it  was  Lilian  Trevelyan  herself  in  the  old 
home  of  hpr  ancestors,  not  exactly  as  its  mistress, 
but  as  the  beloved  guest  of  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and 
Kate  and  Emma,  and  dying  little  Amy.  Not 
daring  to  trust  Bernard's  letter  to  a  servant,  she 
had  taken  it  to  Aspen  Court  herself,  and  had 
been  at  once  installed  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
family.  As  for  poor  little  Amy,  she  declared 
that  Lilian's  was  the  most  angelic  face  that  ever 
was  made,  adding  that  she  herself  was  soon  go- 
ing among  the  angels  and  had  a  right  to  speak. 
There  was  Lilian,  therefore,  in  the  very  place 
whence  Bernard  Carlyon's  legal  industry  had 
mainly  contributed  to  expel  her.  He  had,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  had 
brought  her  back. 


CHATTER  LIII. 

MOEE  DlSCLOSVfiES. 

Bernard  CarlyoQ  remained  an  inmate  of  Aspen 
Court  for  some  days.  His  interviews  with  Miss 
Trevelyan  were  not  frequent,  for  the  beautiful 
gurl  seemed  to  have  accepted  a  duty,  that  of 
watcher  by  the  side  of  Amy,  and  Bernard  would 


not  seek  to  withdarw  her  from  that  gentle  mis- 
sion. They  spoke  together  truly  and  lovingly, 
but  each  was  conscious  of  conversing  in  a  gravor, 
calmer  tone  than  was  habitual. 

One  evening, leavingthe  house,  Bernard  crow- 
ed the  lawn  in  front  of  it,  and  made  his  wmj 
toward  the  little  coppice,  where,  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Lilian,  he  had  delivered  her  from 
the  robbers.  Entering  the  cluster  of  trees,  and 
making  out  the  exact  scene  of  the  affray,  he  sat 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
musing,  partly  thinking*  of  his  own  prospects, 
and  partly  on  Heywood's  wild  rivalry.  He  had 
not  been  there  long  when  a  voice  at  a  little  dis- 
tance said  in  an  undertone : 

«*  If  you  keep  as  you  be,  sir,  a  minet,  it  *ud 
oblige."  The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  some 
one  on  the  ground  who  had  endeavored  to  avoid 
startling  the  hearer. 

•*  Well,  and  who  is  to  be  obliged?"  he  said. 

"  A  friend,  sir,  if  I  might  say  as  much.  It  'ud 
be  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  perhaps  the  friend 
is  known." 

"  I  know  the  voice,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Ladies  stopped  at  the  toll  gate — Billy  Bow- 
mudge,  et  cetera." 

It  was  the  big  man  who  took  the  part  of  the 
Misses  Wilmslow  at  the  toll  gate,  when  those 
young  ladies  were  on  their  way  back  to  Aspen 
Court,  from  their  temporary  imprisonment  at 
Lord  Rookbury's. 

It  was  Mr.  Richard  Shotten,  otherwise  the 
Smiling  Stunner. 

«*  And  now,  Shotten,"  said  Bernard,  after  the 
big  man  had  inquired  for  the  ladies,  especially 
«*  the  little  white  lass— she  was  so  sickly-looking, 
sir,  as  my  own  little  Dolf,  who's  gone  dead." 

"Now,  Shotten,  tell  me  what  you  are  doing 
here." 

**  I  came  after  you,  sir,  no  offence." 

"  After  me,  and  why?  What  have  you  got  to 
tell  me  ?'» 

*»  I  know  I'm  on  the  lay,  on  the  right  lay,  that 
is,  sir — what  might  be  the  name  of  that  house 
there  ?" 

"Aspen  Court" 

"That's  the  house.  Now,  sir,  there's  ladies 
in  that  house,  but  no  gentlemen,  nor  men  na- 
ther." 

"I  am  staying  there  at  present,  Shotten." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  know  that,  sir,  I  thought  you 
was  going  to  town.  So  thought  them  as  thought 
they  knowed.  Tou*re  going  to  stop  where  "jon 
are,  sir?" 

"  My  stay  is  uncertain,"  answered  Betnard, 
**  but  what  does  all  this  mean  ?7 
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"Td  sooner* tell  you,  sir,  than  anybody  else, 
bnt  I'm  bound  over,  in  a  manner,  to  keep  the 
peace.  I  know  a  rough  lot  and  a  rough  lot 
knows  me,  so  we're  quits.  But  a  fight's  a  fight, 
and  a  sell's  a  sell.  Likewise  ■  give  the  devil  his 
due.  My  advice,  sir,  is,  if  I  may  make  so  bold, 
you  stay  in  that  house,  that  one,  (pointing  to 
Aspen  Court)  and  if  there's  hitting  out,  look 
round  for  Dick  Shottcn,  and  if  you  don't  see  him 
say  he's  a  thief  and  a  skulker.  Now  I'd  go  into 
that  house,  if  I  was  you.  Don't  ask  me  any 
questions,  sir,  because  I  can*t  answer  them; 
but  mischief's  afoot.  All  I  i^y  is,  when  the 
office  is  hitting  out,  look  round  for  me.  Good 
night,  sir,"  and  as  if  afraid  of  being  persuaded 
to  stop,  the  Smiling  Stunner  went  oflf  very  fast, 
singing  with  all  his  might  as  uncouth  a  song  as 
ever  aroused  the  Dryads  of  Aspen. 

It  seemed  as  though  an  impulse,  common  in 
its  object,  though  different  in  its  origin,  was 
bringing  the  various  personages  mentioned  in  our 
story  to  meet  in  the  old  house  at  this  crisis. 
The  Wilmslows,  all  save  the  Lord  of  Aspen,  (a 
fugitive  on  the  continent,)  were  dwellers  there. 
Lilian  Trcvclyan  was  a  guest,  Bernard  Carlyon 
still  lingered,  and  finally  down  came  Molesworth. 
He  was  received  as  an  old  friend  by  Jane  Wilm- 
bIow,  and  ho  merely  informed  her  that  having 
been  called  down  to  Bristol  by  business,  he 
would  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  visiting  her. 
Had  she  heard  from  her  husband  ?  Not  since 
his  departure.  And  how  was  Amy  ?  A  convul- 
sive movement  of  the  hand  was  the  only  reply  to 
that  last  question. 

Molesworth's  first  private  interview  was  with 
Bernard  Carlyon. 

**Soh,"  said  he  "you  preferred  visiting  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  to  writing  to  her.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
best  way.  The  more  letters  one  speaks  the  bet- 
ter." 

"No,"  answered  Bernard,  **I  had  quite  an- 
other object  in  coming." 

**  May  one  ask  it,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

"  It  was  to  see  a  lady  who  is  in  this  house." 

«*  Good  boy.  Then  you  do  intend  to  marry  one 
of  these  little  heiresses  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not,"  said  Bernard,  "  when  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  inquire  so  pointedly  into  my 
intentions,  I  told  yoU  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  object  you  were  so  good  as  to  pro- 
pose.    I  have  only  to  repeat  that  answer." 

"We  are  old  friends,  Bernard,"  said  Moles- 
worth  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I  have  really  no  wish 
but  for  your  good.  You  should  not  fence  witb 
an  old  man — old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"  I  was  about  to  explain,  sir,  that  the  lady  I 
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spoke  of  is  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow;  her 
name  is  very  familiar  to  you,  as  it  was  to  mo 
long  before  I  met  her.  Miss  Trevelyan." 

Mr.  Molesworth  broke  out  into  a  strange  laugh. 

"What,  the  other  heiress?  The  dispossessed 
one,  come  back  and  established  in  the  house  of 
the  conqueror !  I  should  like  to  see  her,  Ber- 
nard," added  the  old  man  after  a  pause,  speak- 
ing in  an  odd  tone,  and  with  a  quaint  look. 

"  You  shall,  sir,  whenever  you  wish  to." 

"The  old  lawyer  walked  up  and  down  the 
chamber  in  a  profound  study.  "Open  that  big 
door  for  me,  Bernard — will  you  be  so  good — you 
are  stronger  than  I  am."  The  door  was  opened 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  "  Now  leave  me 
to  myself  a  bit,  but  don't  be  out  of  the  way  when 
I  come  in  again,"  and  he  marched  out  with  hii 
hands  behind  him,  apparently  amused. 

Bernard  waited  and  waited,  until  he  lost  his 
patience ;  the  old  man  was  gone  so  long,  so  he  went 
to  seek  the  family  and  have  a  chat.  He  had  hardly 
found  them  before  Lilian  entered  the  room  with 
a  little  note  in  her  hand.  The  note  was  a  polite 
one  from  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  requested  the 
honor  of  a  few  minutes  private  conversation  with 
Miss  Trevelyan  in  any  part  of  the  house  or 
grounds  she  might  bo  pleased  to  appoint. 

This  interview  was  a  very  long  one.  When  it 
was  over,  the  lawyer  with  his  usual  politencsa, 
opened  the  door  in  the  most  courtly  manner  to 
bow  Miss  Trevelyan  fV>om  the  room.  She  had 
evidently  been  in  tears,  but  that  they  did  not 
part  bad  friends  might  be  inferred  from  her 
pausing  a  moment  lo  put  her  little  hand  into  that 
of  the  old  man,  and  from  his  pressing  it,  after 
the  olden  fashion,  to  his  lips. 

Bernard  Carlyon  next  received  a  summons  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  he  obeyed  with  much 
alacrity. 

"  Miss  Trevelyan  went  out  of  this  room  crying, 
just  now,  after  hearing  what  I  had  to  say." 

"And  what  the  devil — or,  at  least,"  caid  Car- 
lyon with  quite  enough  energy,  "what  right  had 
you,  sir,  tq  say  anything  to  annoy  Miss  Trevel- 
yan ?" 

"And  ir^o-the  devil — ^if  you  come  to  that,"  re- 
torted Molesworth,  looking  rather  amused;  '*or 
at  least  who  told  you  that  the  lady  was  annoyed? 
Govern  your  temper,  Bernard." 

"  Well,  sir,  but  you  must  own  that  explanation 
is  very  necessary." 

"  Then,  sir,  listen  to  mo,  and  be  lawyer  enough 
to  withhold  your  opinion  until  you  have  heard 
the  whole  case.  This  house  and  the  estate  of 
Aspen  Court  are,  you  are  aware,  mine — mine  by 
absolute  sale  on  the  part  of  the  ^^malows. 
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With  your  aid  I  fought  and  "won  it  for  them ; 
and  not  having  purchased  it,  I  chose,  for  reasons 
of  my  own,  to  allow  them  to  live  and  occupy  it. 
One  of  my  reasons  was  to  make  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
as  happy  as  her  melancholy  marriage  would  per- 
mit. Henry  Wilmslow's  conduct  to  his  wife  and 
children  became  as  you  know,  so  infamous,  that 
I  had  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  has  suffered  much.  Are  you  prepared 
to  add  to  her  misery  ?  Will  you  expel  her  from 
Aspen  Court  ? 

"  I,  sir?  your  question  seems  a  little  insane  to 

me.** 

**  But  supposing  that  I  removed  all  the  insanity, 
and  showed  you  that  the  question  was  perfectly 
rational,  and  that  you  had  the  power  to  drive  her 
away  ?** 

**  I  should  receive  such  a  proposition  with  in- 
dignation.*' 

**  Hear  my  determination,  Bernard,  I  have 
resolved  to  give  Aspen  Court  a  new  mistress.  I 
have  also  resolved  that  such  mistress  shall  be  no 
other  lady  than  your  wife." 

**  And  the  lady's  name — " 

**  That  depends  upon  yourself,  not  me.  Marry 
Emma  or  Kate  Wilmslow,  and  their  mother  need 
not  be  driven  out.  Marry  any  other  lady,  and 
ev.en  if  she  be  willing  that  a  stranger  should  oc- 
cupy her  house,  Jane  Wilmslow  will  not  accept  a 
home  on  sufferance  from  her." 

"But,"  said  Carlyon,  bewildered,  "what  am  I 
in  this — what  is  my  wife— why — this  is  what  I 
ask.  You  speak  of  your  will,  and  your  power, 
and  of  your  making  my  wife  the  mistress  of  this 
place.  What  next?  Tou  may  drive  out  poor 
Mrs.  Wilmslow,  but  what  lot  have  I  or  my  wife 
in  the  matter  ?** 

Your  wife,  I  imagine,"  said  Moles  worth,  "  will 
obey  you." 

"  I  trust  so  in  this,  as  in  all  such  matters," 
said  Bernard  promptly. 

**  And  you  will  obey  me," 
.    <*  I — what  obedience  do  I  owe  you  ?    Are  yoa 
jesting?    Why  should  I  obey  you?" 

"  Because,  Bernard,  because  you  are  my  only 


son. 
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Bernard  could  not  speak,  such  waves  of  emo- 
tion surged  up  from  the  gulf  of  his  past  life ;  he 
staggered  out  of  the  chamber,  into  the  fresh  cool 
air,  across  the  lawn,  and  into  the  Aspen  woods, 
where  he  wandered  and  wandered,  his  heart  and 
brain  on  fire  with  excitement.  He  forgot  the 
hours,  and  nearly  all  things,  save  his  own  novel 
position.  His  engagement  to  Lilian  mingled  with 
every  tangled  thought,  and  with  this  he  connected 
the  strange  conversation  with  which  Mr.  Moles- 


worth  had  led  up  to  the  announcement  of  that 
day.  He  determined  to  resist  as  far  as  he  could 
any  scheme  of  Mole^orth  which  involved  the 
disturbance  of  poor  Jane  Wilmslow  in  her  house. 
But  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
the  proposition  was  but  a  device  of  his  father's 
for  testing  his  character ;  and  he  promised  him- 
self the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  the  old  lawyer 
that  a  resolute  will  was  hereditary  in  the  family. 

Suddenly,  a  new  idea  darted  upon  his  mind, 
and  fixed  itself  mercilessly.  His  mother !  Mr. 
Molesworth  was  married — had  daughters — and 
the  eldest,  as  Ca#|^on  knew,  had  been  bom  within 
the  first  year  of  the  imion.  This  was  a  second 
marriage  then,  or — 

Hurrying  back  to  the  house,  that  this  doubt 
might  be  instantly  satisfied,  "he  scarcely  noticed, 
though  he  certainly  did  see,  that  a  traveling  car- 
riage which  had  just  left  the  mansion,  was 
emerging  upon  the  road.  Bernard  saw  that  the 
postillions  drove  rapidly  away,  but  gave  no 
second  thought  to  the  subject.  He  traversed  the 
rooms  in  search  of  Molesworth,  but  a  servant  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  walked  out  with  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  upwards  of  an  hour  ago.  Looking  at 
the  clock  he  saw  that  he  had  been  absent  four  or 
five  hours. 

Where  were  the  young  ladies — where  was  Miss 
Trevclyan  ? 

The  young  ladies  were  in  Miss  Amy's  room — 
the  other  young  lady  was  gone  away. 

"Gone  away  I  What  trash!  What  infernal 
nonsense !  Call  down  one  of  the  Miss  Wilmslows. 
Gone  away — what  a  fool  the  woman  must  be,  to 
talk  such  madness !" 

Kate  came  instantly. 

"Oh,  Bernard!  we  have  searched  for  you  in 
every  comer  of  the  place.  Lilian  was  so  unhappy 
at  going  without  seeing  you.  But  it  was  a  case 
oflife  and  death." 

"  Going?  Where  ?  Who  ?  Whose  life  and  death ? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  speak!" 

"Her  uncle — Mr.  Eustace  Trevelyan — ^he  is 
dying.  A  lady  came  with  another  lady  to  fetch 
her,  and  she  went  off  with  them,  leaving  all  sorts 
of  kind  messages  for  you." 

"  No  one  with  them  but  ladies  ?"  said  Bernard, 
remembering  the  carriage  that  he  saw. 

"  One  servant  behind,  a  savage  looking  fellow. 
He  asked  Maria  the  way  to  the  stables,  and 
frightened  her  sadly." 

Bernard  rushed  from  the  house  to  the  stables. 
The  horse  ivhich  he  had  brought  over  from  Lyn- 
field,  was  still  there ;  he  saddled  and  bridled  him 
hastily,  mounted — ^but  the  animal  stumbled  at 
the  third  step.    Carlyon's  eye  instantly  detected 
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the  cause.  A  small  stream  of  blood  was  flowing 
from  one  of  the  poor  animars  legs.  It  had  otI^ 
dently  been  wounded  to  hinder  a  pursuit — the 
horse  was  dead-lame. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

TEX  NIGHT-CHABB. 

Another  minute,  and  Bernard  might  haTe  been 
seen  making  his  way  over  fields  and  through 
hedges,  in  crow-flight  line  for  the  little  Tillage, 
which  lay  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
he  drew  near  it,  there  rattled  out  from  a  small 
lane,  full  into  the  road,  the  smallest  chaise  and 
the  smallest  and  the  wickedest  looking  pony.  In 
this  yehicle,  dressed  in  a  huge  hairy  coat,  and 
wearing  a  hat  that  must  haye  weighed  some 
pounds,  sat  a  large  man,  whose  figure  seemed 
perfectly  gigantic  on  such  a  frail  pedestal. 

"Shotten!"  said  Bernard,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  rider's  face. 

'*  All  right,  sir,  up  with  you."  In  a  moment 
they  were  off.  "  I've  been  prowling  about  these 
parts  erer  since  the  other  night,  and  IWe  not 
been  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  dodge  as  is  up. 
See  the  carriage,  sir  T" 

**  Yes,"  said  Bernard,  "  and  now  to  overtake 
it  The  start  is  a  long  one,  seven  or  eight  miles 
at  the  rate  they  would  go.  Curse  theml  .  Fancy, 
Shotten,  the  scoundrelly  serrant  in  that  carriage 
stabbing  my  horse  in  the  leg." 

**  If  that  were  done,  sir,  it  wasn't  the  servant. 
Duffing  Billy  ain't  the  cove  to  use  a  knife,  least- 
wise, on  a  dumb  animal.  Why,  I've  see'^iim 
BOW  a  dog  after  a  fight,  and  handle  him  like  a 
bit  of  wax — dog  never  so  much  as  whine.' 

"Then  it  was  some  one  else,  Shotten,  and  I 
only  hope  we'll  get  within  reach  of  him." 

**  We'll  do  that  afore  long,  sir."  And  at  the 
rate  the  little  pony  clattered  along,  it  seemed 
quite  probable.  The  chaise  quivered  and  swung 
as  they  hurried  on. 

'*  I  trust  we  shall  sight  them  before  it  grows 
too  dark,"  said  Carlyon,  uneasily. 

**  Lights  is  hung  out  at  night,  I've  heard,  sir." 

'<  Perhaps  they  wont  light  their  lamps." 

"Somebody  will  for  *em,  perhaps,  sir." 

The  night  came  on  darker,  and  still  the  good 
little  horse  held  on^-one  walk  over  a  stubborn 
hill,  and  one  halt  to  have  his  mouth  wiped  out, 
being  the  only  occasions  on  which  he  had  slacken- 
ed. He  clattered  away,  and  the  sparks  jumped 
lightly  flrom  his  feet  into  the  dark  road. 

By  and  by  they  reached  an  inn,  which  they 
drove  past,  although  Carlyon  noticed  that  the 
Donj  slackentd  a  little  in  his  speed,  whether  from 


fatigutf  or  at  the  driver's  will,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover. 

"  They  changed  there,  Shotten !" 

"  Begging  pardon,  sir,  they  did  not  Change 
at  the  next,  over  the  hill." 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  how  you  know." 

**  Some  folks  is  obliged  to  look  sharp,  sir,  when 
beaks  is  out ;  and  we  got  to  know  a  nod  from  a 
wink,  not  being  blind  horses.  The  ostler  at  that 
house  is  a  careless  dog,  sir.  Did  you  notice  he'd 
stuck  up  a  pitch-fork,  and  left  his  Sunday  hat 
sticking  on  it  I  think  I  heard  him  opening  tne 
door  after  we  had  passed ;  mayhap  he's  going  to 
take  his  hat  down,  for  fear  he  shouldn't  find  it 
when  he  wants  to  go  to  church."  About  three 
miles  were  got  over,  and  the  pony  gave  evident 
signs  of  flagging.  "  Groggy,  eh  ?  my  lad.  Well, 
you've  gone  on  like  a  game  one,  and  no  mistake, 
but  there's  work  in  you  yet" 

But  now  they  came  in  sight  of  a  light  It  was 
at  some  distance  before  them,  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  was  evidently  a  small  lamp  hanging 
very  near  the  ground.  And  as  it  swung,  it  ena- 
bled Bernard  to  make  out  that  it  was  just  between 
the  hind  wheels  of  a  carriage. 

"Him's  them,"  said  l^Ir.  Shotten.  <<  Thank 
ye,  Mr.  Duffing  Billy,  for  your  perlite  lanten. 
We'll  go  easy,  sir,"  turning  to  Bernard,  "  till  they 
pulls  up  for  the  change — ^that  wont  be  hurried, 
as  I  happen  to  know,  sir — and  then  go  on  for 
mischief." 

They  proceeded  at  a  gentler  pace,  taking  care 
to  be  sufficiently  distant  to  prevent  the  clatter  of 
the  pony's  feet  from  being  audible.  By  and  by, 
the  lamp,  which  had  been  pendant  thus  far,  was 
drawn  up,  and  disappeared. 

"  Close  to  the  place,"  whispered  Shotten.  A 
few  yards  fhrther  he  brought  the  pony  to  a  stand 
still.  The  carriage  went  on  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  stopped  at  a  road-side  inn.  The  dark- 
ness was  complete,  but  three  or  four  lanterns 
speedily  appeared.  Bernard  and  his  companion 
saw  the  postillions  dismount  and  disengage  the 
horses  from  the  carriage.  They  could  also  make 
out  that  there  had  been  two  men  in  the  rumble, 
and  a  third,  who  had  Apparently  come  from  the 
inn,  seemed  to  be  directing  the  movements  of  the 
party.  "Now,  sir,"  said  the  boxer,  "if  you've 
game,  hit  out"  A  few  seconds  brought  the 
chaise  up  to  the  group  around  the  carriage,  (now 
without  horses,)  in  another  minute  Carlyon  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  group.  A  scowling,  hard- 
faced,  well-dressed  man  descended  from  the  rum- 
ble, and  was  receiving  instructions  flrom  a  tailor 
person,  who  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage.  A 
simultaneous  gesture  brought  both  their  Ucw 
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into  the  light,  and  Bernard  immediately  recog- 
niied  Mr.  Mardjke  and  Cyprian  Hejrwood.  They 
did  not,  it  seemed,  notice  him,  so  he  turned 
hastily  and  went  round  to  the  other  door  of  the 
carriage,  which  he  opened.  There  were  ladies 
inside,  and  the  face  which  suddenly  turned  upon 
him,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"Heavens I  Mr.  Carlyon!    Ruined  1  Ruined!" 

**  I  cannot  stop  to  congratulate  you,  madam, 
on  your  occupation — Lilian,  it  is  you  whom  I 
want." 

**  Hush!  for  God's  sake,  or  you  will  ruin  all," 
said  Mrs.  Forrester,  clinching  his  arm  tightly — 
<<you  know  not  what  madness  you  are  commit- 
ting" 

A  second  lady  bent  forward.     She  wore  a  white 

tat  cloak,  and  a  black  yeiL  Raising  the  latter, 
she  disclosed — not  the  face  of  Lilian — but  that 
of  Mary  Majmard.  **  Be  silent,  and  keep  out  of 
Bight     All  is  well,  if  you  will  have  it  so." 

"Where  is  Miss  TreyelyanT  -Do  you  think  I 
am  to  be  duped  by  your  treachery  T  Where  is 
■he?" 

"  Lilian  is  safe,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  in  a  low 
Toico  of  intense  earnestness,  "  but  you  will  de- 
stroy us.  There  was  a  plot  to  carry  her  off,  but — 
ah!  all's  lost,"  she  exclaimed,  in  despair,  sink- 
ing back  into  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  as  Mar- 
dyke  came  round  and  confronted  Carlyon. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mardjke,  in  a  rougl^bullying 
voice,  "how  dare  you  open  that  carriage-door?" 

"  Keep  your  distance,  rascal,  or  I  settle  with 
you  on  the  instant,  said  Bernard ;  "  Mrs.  For- 
rester, where  is  Miss  Trevelyan  ?" 

"  There,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Mary  Maynard, 
with  eyes  of  earnest  meaning. 

Mardyke  looked  savagely  at  Bernard,  and 
rushing  round  to  the  front  of  the  carriage,  began 
to  bluster  and  storm  at  the  ostlers,  who  seemed 
to  be  purposely  delaying  their  preparations. 

"Sister,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  "we  were 
obliged  to  bring  away  Miss  Trevelyan,  because, 
else—" 

"So,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  exclaimed  the 
priest,  who  by  this  time  had  come  up — (he  had 
discarded  his  ordinary  garb,  and  was  in  a  half 
military  undress,  which  made  him  look  more  than 
usually  noble.)  "  So,  sir,  true  to  the  last — per- 
tinacious as  an  attorney,  insolent  as  an  official." 

"  I  talked  to  you  while  you  were  a  gentleman," 
•aid  Bernard,'  "now  that  you  are  a  subject  for 
the  police,  forgive  my  silence." 

"  Bo  not  wake  her,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Forrester 
'  .  Again.     "  This  noise— " 

"  True,  true,"  said  Bernard,  in  a  voice  of  sin- 
golar  tenderness 


"She  shall  not  be  wakened  until  she  waket 
in  these  arms.  Do  you  know  that  Lilian  Treve- 
lyan is  in  that  carrriage,  Bernard  Carlyon,  and 
that  we  are  leaving  England  together  ?" 

"  I  must  speak  with  that  lady,"  said  Bernard, 
whose  one  thought  was  the  real  Lilian,  "for 
there  is  one  question  which  I  must  ask  of  her." 

"  Down  with  him !"  shouted  the  priest 

"  That's  your  man,"  said  Mardyke,  speaking 
to  a  rough  looking  person  in  a  blue  great-coat, 
and  a  servant's  hat,  "fell  him." 

But  there  was  some  talk  before  that  could  be 
done,  for  Mr.  Duffing  Billy — (the  blue  coated- 
man  was  that  illustrious  friend  of  Shotten's) — 
wanted  to  know  why  he,  Mr.  Mardyke,  whom  he 
called  "fellow-servant,"  went  stabbing  horses  in 
the  leg,  and  laying  it  to  him. 

Bernard  availed  himself  of  this  colloquy  to  get 
near  the  carriage,  and  to  hear  from  Mrs.  For- 
rester a  few  words,  which  at  once  removed  the 
weight  from  his  heart.  It  was  with  almost  a 
smile  that  he  again  confronted  Heywood,  who 
seised  him  by  the  collar,  and  sought  to  fling  him 
under  the  wheel  of  the  carriage.  He  would  have 
succeeded,  but  for  a  blow  on  the  arm  from  the 
large  fist  of  Shotten.  Having  disengaged  Ber- 
nard, the  "Smiliug  Stunner"  paused,  as  an  ele- 
phant might  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 
But  Heywood's  mad  blood  was  up,  and  he  rushed 
upon  the  boxer,  striking  savagely  and  with  all 
his  might  Shotten  kept  him  at  bay  like  a  child, 
entreating  him  at  the  same  time  with  some 
strange  but  well-nieant  oaths,  not  to  maintain  so 
uneqkil  a  conflict  Heywood's  frenzy  now  broke 
out  beyond  all  bounds,  he  snatched  a  heavy  blud- 
geon from  the  hand  of  Mardyke,  and  dashed  a 
fierce  and  down-right  blow  at  the  head  of  Shot- 
ten.  Even  that  bull-head  would  have  crushed 
under  it,  but  the  left  arm  flew  to  its  guard,  and 
received  the  weight,  nor  was  it  in  human  natore 
that  man  or  gladiator  should  withhold  an  an- 
swering blow.  The  next  instant  Cyprian  Hey- 
wood  lay  senseless  at  the  foot  of  his  enemy. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Bernard,  quieting  the 
ladies,  who  began  to  make  an  outcry,  especially 
poor  Mary  Maynard,  who  really  loved  Heywood. 
"  He  is  only  stunned,  and  will  soon  recover.  Let 
us  remove  him  into  the  house." 

"Mr.  Mardyke,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  "come 
this  way,  if  you  please." 

Blardyko  came  with  a  very  bad  grace,  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  face,  which  was  somewhat 
damaged,  Duffing  Billy  having  given  him  what 
he  called  "  a  tap." 

**Mr.  Mardyke,"  said  Lucy  Forrester,  in  her 
clear  commanding  voice,  "  I  am  uonj  that  oar 
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lh>lic  has  ended  unfortunately.  Ton  know  that 
Miss  TreTelyan  was  left  in  safety  at  Wingledew, 
where  we  stopped,  and  where  Miss  Maynard  was 
80  nnwell  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  her  into 
the  house  ?  No  I  you  thought  it  was  Maynard 
that  had  been  left  T  Very  naturally,  as  she  had 
borrowed  Miss  TreTelyan's  cloak,  and  the  young 
ladies  had  changed  hats.  It  was  Miss  Trevelyan. 
It  wa:i  strange  that  you  should  ha^e  been  mis- 
taken all  the  rest  of  the  way.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  poor  man,  who  had  been  waiting  for  us 
here,  was  mistaken  also.     However,  all  is  ex- 

• 

plained,  and  the  best  and  safest  plan  will  be  for 
the  original  idea  to  be  carried  out  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  you  would  say,  was  going  to  embark  at 
Bristol  with  his  ward.  Miss  Maynard  is  his  ward . 
You  must  charge  yourself  with  seeing  them  safely 
on  board.  As  Mr.  Heywood  will  probably  be  too 
ill  to  know  what  is  going  on,  you  must  superintend 
their  embarkation.  Do  you  understand  me,  Mr. 
Mardyke  ?     This  is  a  Tery  harmless  conspiracy." 

Mardyke  gave  a  sullen  assent. 

*•  God  bless  you,  Lucy,"  said  Mary  Maynard, 
after  Cyprian  Heywood  had  been  deposited  in 
the  vehicle,  **  if  he  docs  not  kill  me  when  he  com- 
prehends it  all,  some  day  he  shall  love  me." 

**  And  God  bless  you,  dear  Mary,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  "  I  wish  I  had  been  kinder  to  you." 

"Do  you?"  said  Mary,  kissing  her  passion- 
ately ;  "  that  was  all  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say. 
Good-bye,  Bernard,  Lilian  has  forgiven  me  that 
kiss,  after  what  I  have  done  for  her  to-day. 
Farewell  all  of  you." 

Away  went  the  carriage  to  the  steamer  on  the 
Severn,  and  back  to  the  posting-house  went  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  Bernard,  Shotteu,  and 
Mrs.  Forrester.  And  now,  good  reader,  will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  imagine  that  a  carriage  was 
procured ;  that  Wingledew  was  reached  in  a  short 
time ;  that  Lilian  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  her 
preserver ;  that  the  kisses,  and  other  w^at-nots 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  were  gone  through,  and 
that  the  party  reached  Aspen  Court  safely ;  and 
in  return  for  your  kindness,  I  will  proceed  to 
wind  up  my  story  after  the  most  approved  style, 
dealing  poetic  justice  in  the  amplest  manner,  to 
all  parties  concerned — good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

A  few  months  after  the  events  I  have  been  nar- 
rating, there  was  a  wedding  at  Aspen  Court.  It 
was  that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  and  Miss  Lilian 
Trevelyan,  who  were  uuited  in  the  holy  bands  of 
wedlock  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Reverend 
Lord  Dowton,  the  son  of  our  old  friend,  Lord  Book- 
bury.  Tes,  the  son  of  the  wicked  old  peer  became 
a  mlftBter  of  the  church,  to  the  great  rage  of  his 


father ;  and  if  he  continues  to  gaie  on  the  great 
brown  eyes  of  Kate  Wilmslow,  as  he  has  done 
ever  since  the  wedding,  there  is  no  telling  what 
else  he  may  become.  For  my  own  part,  I  see 
wliite  favors  in  perspective. 

Lucy  Forrester  married  Francis  Belwyn,  in 
spite  of  himself^  and  what  is  more,  makes  him 
a  good  wife.  The  minister  has  not  forgotten  his 
former  private  secretary,  Bernard,  but  has  recom- 
mended  him  so  highly  for  promotion,  and  sent 
him  up  so  high  already,  that  he  is  compelled  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  vindicate  the  re- 
commendation of  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Wilmslow  is  still  Lady  of  Aspen  Court — 
for  any  imaginary  claims  that  could  be  set  up 
anew,  on  the  part  of  the  Trevelyans,  would 
scarcely  be  raised  by  Bernard  Carlyon's  wife, 
while  Molesworth's  mystic  parchments,  elabo- 
rately prepared,  would  give  her  husband  Holds 
and  vantage  grounds  ultimately  unneeded.  It  is 
surmised  that  Mr.  Molesworth  loved  Jane  Wilms- 
low himself  before  she  married  the  gay  captain ; 
and  married  her  to  that  man,  after  making  an 
interested  second  marriage  for  himself,  in  a  sort 
of  grim  despair,  desiring  to  sec  her  the  bride  and 
victim  of  one  whom  she  despised,  rather  than 
the  happy  wife  of  a  worthy  husband.  There  are 
many  dork  enigmas  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  is  one  of  them.  Perhaps  Jane  never 
fully  forgave  him  for  her  wedded  life— assuredly 
no  human  judge  has  a  right  to  demand  that  she 
should  exten4  such  pardon.  But  while  the  resi- 
due of  her  days  endures  he  struggles  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  past  by  the  utmost  and  most 
deferential  service  and  friendship. 

When  Bernard  asked  his  father  about  hie 
mother,  he  received  this  answer : 

**  You  are  my  legitimate  son,  but  you  bear  the 
name  of  a  mother  concerning  whom  her  child 
should  ask  no  question.  Ketain  the  name,  for 
you  have  done  much  to  redeem  its  hatefulness  to 
me.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  prove  your 
pedigree  the  proof  shall  be  furnished.  In  the 
meantime  let  the  subject  never  be  mentioned  be- 
tween us."    Reader  you  wiU  be  equally  discreet. 

Angela  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  but  by  a  mock  marriage  pevformed  on  the 
continent,  the  parties  to  which  were  a  certain  Po- 
lish colonel  (Rookbury)  and  a  certain  Spanish 
dancer,  whose  name  is  neither  your  business  nor 
mine.  The  good  earl  soon  grew  tired  of  his  pro' 
tegiy  and  asked  Bernard's  advice  concerning  her 
future.  A  project  for  serving  two  persons  whom' 
he  liked  instantly  occurred  to  Carlyon,  and  he 
demanded  earU  blanehe,  if  he  were  to  Interfere 
at  all.    Obtaining  this,  he  vieUed,  in  nioeeeeioB, 
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Mr.  Molesworth,  Angela  and  Paul  Chequerbent, 
and  the  result  was  a  haibble  application  from 
BIr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Chequerbent,  inclosing  their 
marriage  certificate,  and  requesting  forgiyeness, 
which  the  earl  granted  of  coarse,  because  he 
eonld'nt  mend  the  matter.  Paul  was  established 
with  Molesworth,  and  the  firm  is  now  "Moles- 
wor^h,  Penkridge  &  Chequerbent*'  Angela  makes 
a  yery  good  wife,  and  is  learning,  thoj  say,  to 
speak  pityingly  of  *'  actresses,  and  that  sort  of 
people,"  but  I  don't  belieye  a  word  of  it  Big 
Richard  Shotten  is  in  training  for'one  more  battle 
which  he  intends  should  be  his  last ;  there  are 
some  doubts  though  about  its  taking  place,  for 
he  can't  be  made  to  "  sham  and  sell"  in  any 
way  that  his  backers  may  order.  Luck  to  the 
Smiling  Stunner  I  May  w^  haye  such  a  friend  to 
help  us,  when  <' hitting  out"  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 
A  few  days  ago  Lady  Selwyn  receiyed  from 


America  a  packet  from  her  old  friend  Mary  May- 
nard.     It  was  to  this  effect: — 

« I  am  yery  happy,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
Mormons.  M.  H." 

Little  Amy  died,  in  the  presence  of  Kate  and 
Emma,  and  Lilian.  She  saw  them  as  she  closed 
her  eyes,  and  said — 

"  /  (old  the  angd  to!  There  are  three  of  you  to 
love  mamma.     He  will  give  me  my  flowert" 

Henry  Wilmslow  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl 
at  Brussels.  The  man  **who  had  been  a  little 
gay  in  his  time,"  troubles  no  one  now.  The  am- 
bassador has  been  recalled.  May  his  master  be 
merciful  to  him. 

Here  ends  the  Chronicle  of  Aspen  Court  In 
the  words  with  which  the  apocryphal  Clara  Gazol, 
nie  Merim^e,  brings  to  an  end  one  of  her  un- 
compromising dramas,  "  Que  pensez-yous  de 
I'argument?  Pensez-en  oe  que  yous  youdres, 
mais — excuse  les  fautes  de  Fauteur." 


OCTOBER  MORNING. 


BT   MBS.  E.  J.  XAMES 


A  grandly-glorious  clear  October  morning, — 

The  broad  red  sunrise  lights  the  coming  day. 
The  fine  white  frost  the  landscape  bright  adorning, 

On  tree,  shrub,  flower,  delioionsly  it  lay  ;— 
How  radiates  each  beam  of  sunshine  oyer 

This  breath  of  Aatamn,  melting  it  away 
Into  great  drops  of  colored  pearl  and  silyer, 

Shining  and  sparkling  in  mom's  subtlest  ray ! 

Up  mounts  the  sun!  the  gleams  of  light  grow 
stronger, — 

Hid  in  the  grassy  opening  of  the  wood 
The  streaks  of  hasy  gold  shoot  oat  the  longer 

A  liying  glory  o'er  the  solitude  : 
All  densely  clothed  in  alders,  elms,  and  laurels. 

Hemlock  and  willow, — beech  and  sycamore ; 
"While  twistlng^und  old  tree  roois  the  ground  sorrel 

Sheds  its  wild  fragranoe  all  the  forest  o'er ! 

The  autumn  wood  is  in  its  fullest  glory — 

With  eyery  tint  of  intermediate  shade, 
Bright  as  some  scene  in  oriental  story, 

With  a  rich  ooat  of  colors  oyerlaid : 
Glossed  by  the  radianoe, — as  if  out  in  crimson 

Its  bright-hned  foliage  the  maple  weareth, — 
Hie  yellow  pine,  green  oak,  and  dark  fringed  cedar 

Whose  braaehes  with  deep  dim  blue  berries  teemeth. 


The  air  is  rioh  with  the  peculiar  odors 

Of  the  autumnal  forest  sending  forth 
A  thousand  "  sweets  compacted,"  fh)m  its  borders, 

And  leafy  depths  as  incense  to  the  earth  : 
The  bank  to  yon  wild  forest  streamlet  sloping — 

With  sweet  wood-blossoms  and  white  tbom  is  dreet, 
The  snowy  caps  of  wild  oonyolyulus  looping 

With  the  green  woodbine  and  4he  fring'd  fern's 
crest! 

In  the  full  glance  of  mom  the  scene  is  lighted 

With  shimmering  rays  of  yellow  floating  round ; 
And  crimsoned  touches,  as  by  fire  ignited 

Stream  through  the  leaf-woye  branehes  to  the 
ground. 
On  the  green  slope — along  the  woodside  making 

A  misty  light, — a  waying  rain  of  gold— 
In  sunny  lines  through  the  deep  hollows  breaking 

Or  wrapping  all  in  soft  and  shadowy  fold. 

Calmly  all  nature  smiles  in  the  still  splendor, 

The  loyeliness  of  this  October  mora : 
And  my  full  heart  its  tribute  too  would  render 

For  all  the  glory  on  its  bright  wings  borne : 
For  the  pure  simple  sense  of  earth's  esim  beauty^— 

Which  lifts  my  soul  up  to  its  Maker  €h>d ; 
Still  teaching  lessons  of  instmotiye  duty, 

Through  all  things  springing  fkom  the  lowl|^od ! 


(05ttor's    (Tabic. 


A  FAIB  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  im- 
pressions of  Niagara : — 

Cataract  Howte^  Niagara  FaJU. 

The  September  moon  was  gilding,  with  mellowed 
beauty,  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Niagara,  when  the 
huge  steam-horse  that  had  been  tearing  with  us  OTer 
liill  and  dale,  like  one  of  the  fiends  in  German  le- 
gends, landed  us  at  length  within  the  roar  of  the 
cataract,  and  stood  sending  forth  shrieks,  apparently 
of  baffled  spito  that  we  had  landed  in  safety.  But 
landed  we  certainly  were,  at  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M. ; 
and  considerably  bewildered  in  our  perceptions *of 
what  was  passing  around  us,  we  were  borne  along  in 
the  stream  of  humanity  that  wa^  emptying  itself  into 
aa  omnibus — said  omnibus  being  evidently  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  passengers,  when  taken  were  to  be 
well  shaken— and  after  gazing  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  at  our  liberal  allowance  of  companions,  and 
wondering  what  possessed  everybody  to  go  to  the 
Oataract  House,  we  were  suddenly  set  down  at  the 
yeiy  mansion  in  question. 

Quite  impressive  was  our  entrance  within  those  plea- 
sant walls  If  there  is  extravagance  in  the  description, 
it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  we  trere  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  asleep ;  and  viewing  things  through 
this  veil,  it  did  appear  to  us  that  several  dark  figures, 
each  bearing  a  whisk-broom  rampant  for  a  coat-of- 
arms,  bore  down  upon  the  parties  that  alighted  from 
the  omnibus,  and  carried  them  off  in  groups,  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  dark  in- 
dividuals mentioned  above. 

Our  next  view  of  matters  and  things  was  taken  in 
a  large  airy  apartment,  the  marble  floor  breathing 
ooolness,  and  the  deep  windows  suggestive  of  those 
charming  old  country-houses  that  flourished  in  revo- 
lutionary times.  Here  sat  a  party  of  forsaken  femi- 
nines,  whose  lords  and  masters  had  gone  to  see  if  the 
*(  big  trunk,  little  trunk,  bandbox,  and  bundle  "  bad 
proved  faithful  to  their  owners;  but  all  paired  off 
properly  at  last,  and  the  pleasant  room  faded  from 
our  sight  like  a  scene  upon  the  stage. 

After  a  substantial  supper,  we  were  marshaled 
through  wide,  cool-looking  halls,  to  a  capacious 
room  in  the  second  stoiy,  where  the  eternal  roar  of 
Niagara  fell  upon  our  ears  like  a  requiem  for  the  last 
day.  The  whole  party  being  oomfortably^disposed 
of,  we  were  actually  vulgar-minded  enough  to  sleep, 
.  and  sleep  soundly,  too,  in  the  very  face  of  the  never- 
ceasing  tempest  that  raged  without. 

Morning  broke,  and  the  rapids  were  leaping  and 
frolicking  in  the  sunlight  around  the  blackened 
piece  of  timber  that  remains  a  monument  of  the  folly 
of  a  poor,  erring  mortal,  who  passed  from  the  sleep 
of  inebriation  to  that  of  eternity.  A  last,  despairing 
effort  for  life — a  maddened  clinging  to  the  frail  log, 
through  hours  of  alternate  hope  and  misery,  until 
the  victim  was  torn  away  by  the  maddened  waters, 
and  hurried  over  the  precipice  to  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns. 


But  no  one  thinks  of  lingering  to  look  out  of  win- 
dows at  Niagara,  any  more  than  a  hungry  man 
pauses  to  enjoy  the  smell  of  the  viands  before  him ; 
and  wiih  very  little  *'  prinking,"  we  were  soon  on  the 
road  to  Goat  Island.  .Beautiful  little  gem !  that  lies 
there  in  perfect  safety,  pillowed  in  the  very  arms  of 
tho  terrible  waters  of  Niagara,  that  seems  like  a 
powerful  giant  hushing  to  sleep  a  lovely  and  fragile 
child. 

But  we  did  not  pass  unmolested  into  this  region  of 
bliss.  Carriages  swarmed  around  us — carriage- 
drivers  were  shouting  in  our  ears— and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  were  harassed  by  constant  repe^tions 
of,  "Have  a  carriage,  sir?  Have  a  carriage,  sir?" 
while  our  pressing  interrogators  seemed  fairly  re- 
solved to  lift  us  in,  in  spite  of  our  denials,  and  tear 
us  to  pieces  among  them. 

Having  shaken  off  these  leeches,  we  proceeded  with- 
out hindrance,  except  that  being  green-horns,  we 
paused  at  the  windows  of  the  curiosity-shops  to  ad- 
mire the  fans,  in  the  centre  of  which  repose  birds 
surrounded  by  other  birds*  feathers.  But  people 
were  in  the  shops,  and  people  were  buying ;  and  as 
this  is  the  most  infectious  of  performances,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  inside,  but  resolving,  notwithstand- 
ing this  weakness,  to  combine  usefulness  with  extra- 
vagance, we  bestowed  our  affections  and  our  money 
upon  a  needle-book  of  vermilion-colored  cloth  em- 
broidered with  white  beads. 

Then  we  wrote  our  names  in  a  formidable-looking 
book ;  and  then  we  went  into  fits  of  indignation  at  a 
paper-mill  that  had  impudently  dared  to  bring  into 
bondage  the  wildly-flowing  waters  of  Niagara.  Why 
has  not  some  enterprising  Yankee  turned  the  very 
cataract  itself  into  a  water-power  for  something  use- 
ful ?  Strange,  how  long  it  has  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  idleness,  actually  doing  nothing  but  roaring 
for  years  and  ages !  It  is  certainly  old  enough  to  be 
of  some  use  in  the  world ;  and  to  the  first  invertor  of 
a  curb  for  this  Wild,  magnificent  steed  we  vote — the 
anathemas  of  a  world. 

A  bright  sheen  of  emerald-tinted  water  burst  upon 
our  view ;  and  the  gigantic  American  Fall  went  roar- 
ing and  leaping  down  its  apparently  inerediUe 
height,  raising  a  dense  cloud  of  milk-white  spray, 
that  seemed  to  fioat  up  like  incense  from  the  feet  of 
the  great  Water  Spirit.  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  a 
frightened-looking  little  steamboat,  whose  passen- 
gers, bundled  up  in  black  India-rubber  garments, 
remind  one  of  huge  cockroaches,  keeps  careering 
about  just  close  enough  to  be  well-dashed  with  spray, 
and  seems  like  a  pert  child  that  fears  to  take  as  many 
liberties  with  the  thundering  giant  as  it  would  wish 
to  take. 

The  horse-shoe  fUl,  with  its  tottling  tower,  is  also 
in  fall  view ;  and  people  who  are  i<>olish  enough  to 
do  snob  things,  mount  to  the  top  of  this  tower  to 
**take  views"— a  thing  which  can  be  done  mush 
moi«  sensibly  by  remaining  on  terra  finn^    Oooi* 
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fbrtably  seated  on  a  rude  bench,  we  were  completely 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  yajilueiM  and  sub- 
limity before  us,  when  a  boy  came  up  with  a  huge 
priism,  haTing  a  wooden  handle,  which  handle  he  re- 
quested us  to  grasp,  and  then  see  what  we  would  see. 
The  effect  was  electric.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  rain- 
bows and  lunar-bows  that  had  eyer  decorated  Nia- 
gara, had  been  brought  together  for  the  occasion, 
and  draped  like  veils  over  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and 
the  water.  We  turned  it  in  different  directions,  and 
it  was  still  more  beautiful. 

One  would  ihiuk  that  the  constant  sight  of  Niagara 
would  inspire  feelings  of  sublimity  in  every  mind ; 
but  far  from  having  this  effect,  it  seems  to  inspire 
only  the  love  of  gain  in  those  who  live  near  its  wa- 
ters. Indian  museums  and  curiosity-shops  abound — 
men  with  little  porcelain  models  of  the  tower  and 
specimens  of  miuerals,  spread  their' tables  under 
wrtTj  green  tree — and  Indian  women  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  busily  engaged  in  manufacturing 
gorgeous-hued  pincushions,  which  do  not  seem  to 
meet  with  a  very  ready  sale. 

The  trees  on  Goat  Island  are  mercilessly  hacked 
by  the  knives  of  ambitious  travelers,  who  probably 
despair  of  any  less  perishable  fame.  But  Nature  has, 
in  many  instances,  indignantly  exerted  herself  to 
blot  out  all  traces  uf  the  insult  offered  to  her  handi- 
work, and  verified  the  poet's  comparison— 

*'  Like  one  who  fruitlessly,  perchance, 
Engraves  his  name  upon  a  tree." 

Marvelous  legends  do  the  guides  relate— stories 
that  bear  a  decided  impress  of  *'  the  three  black 
orowB  "— but  the  unvarnibhud  truth  is  fearful  enough ; 
and  as  one  looks  shu  Idcringly  down  the  dark,  deep, 
almost  unfathomable  precipices,  he  is  disposed  to 
believe  any  tale  of  horrors  that  is  related  to  him. 
He  gases,  perhaps,  at  the  clear  water,  through  which 
gleam  the  brown  rocks  that  seem  almost  on  the  sur- 
face, and  wpndcrs  that  death  and  destruction  should 
be  inevitable  to  those  who  once  leave  the  shore ;  but 
let  him  beware  of  trusting  the  treacherous  waters 
that  sweep  on,  with  r^-sisiless  power  to  the  fearful 
cataract. 

Niagara !  How  can  pen  describe  thee  ?  With  the 
sunbeams  of  a  bright  September  morning  resting  on 
thy  waves,  and  thy  volumi  s  of  water  from  unfathom- 
able lakes  pouring  madly  down  into  the  pool  below — 
with  the  calm  blue  sky  smiling  peacefully  above  thee — 
and  Nature  on  every  side  unfurling  her  banners  of 
green.  l!hou  art  indeed  a  mixture  of  the  terrible  and 
the  beautiful !  Here  has  God  set  his  seal  in  charac- 
ters not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  thou  art  all  over  writ- 
ten with  the  name  of  ihe  great  '*  I  Am !'' 

Having,  with  prai8owor;hy  pairioLism,  first  ex- 
plored the  wonders  of  the  American  side,  we  were 
seised  with  a  desire  to  set  foot  in  '^  Merrie  England ;" 
and  explicitly  following  directions,  we  found  our- 
selves inside  of  a  wooden  shed,  that  was  a  sort  of 
landing-place  to  a  steep  flight  of  interminable  sttpe. 
Others  were  there,  watching,  like  ourselves,  with  a 
eort  of  frightened  interest,  the  queer  movements  of  a 
voodan  box,  dignified  by  the  name  of  *'oar,"  thmt 


was  now  being  drawn  up  the  stair  by  huge  ropei, 
preparatory  to  taking  us  down.  We  endeavored  to 
conceal  our  trembling  under  an  appearance  of  eatia- 
faotion,  when  informed  that  we  could  now  get  in; 
but  the  attempt  did  not  sit  well  upon  any  of  the 
party.  Wiih  continual  shudders,  and  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  all  the  wicked  things  we  had  ever  done,  we 
slowly  descended  to  the  bottom,  and  were  landed  at 
the  ferry. 

It  was  a  lowering  day ;  the  sun  had  ceased  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  his  prison  of  block  clouds,  and 
the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery.  The  spray  was 
most  unexpectedly  thick — indeed,  had  we  not  known 
that  it  was  spray,  we  should  certainly  have  called  it 
rain.  We  had  arrived,  to  be  sure,  but  the  place 
looked  almost  as  unpromising  as  did  << Eden"  to  the 
ejea  of  Martin  Chuszlewit  and  his  follower.  We 
gazed  around  in  vainfor  the  <^ ferry"  we  had  been 
taught  to  expect ;  we  did  indeed  see  a  solitary  row 
boat  that  was  making  a  complete  oyster  of  itself  in  a 
bed  of  mud,  but  there  was  no  <'  boatman  "  to  '*  row 
us  o'er  the  stormy  water."  The  spray  was  wetting 
us  through  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  really  had  been 
rain ;  and  forsaken  and  uncomfortable,  we  were  de- 
liberating upon  the  propriety  of  crawling  back  to  the 
wooden  box  that  had  brought  us  down,  and  being 
hoisted  up  out  of  this  miry  pit. 

Our  soliloquies  having  boen  thought  aloud,  after 
the  most  approved  Hamlet  style,  were,  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  responded  to  by  the  gruffest  of  all  gruff 
voices  that  croaked  out,  in  raven-like  tones — 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  you  expect  to  be  taken  over 
the  ferry,  if  you  don't  get  into  the  boat?" 

There  was  that  in  the  voice  which  expressed  the 
most  perfect  contouipt  for  us  and  our  porformanoes ; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  human  ac- 
companiment to  these  weird-like  tones,  diffused  a 
pleasant  shivering  over  the  party  that  was  quite 
exciting. 

At  length,  our  dull  eyes  distinguished  a  small 
shed,  whose  front  was  entirely  open  to  the  elements; 
and  framed  in  this  shed,  like  an  ugly  picture,  was  a 
tall,  attenuated  being,  whose  long  wiry  locks  stream- 
ed down  from  beneath  a  sort  of  skull-cap — whose  face 
was  indescribable — and  whose  feet  were  at  that  mo- 
ment disowning  all  connection  with  each  o^her,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degress.  Hands  thrust  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  huge  pockets,  and  a  bracing  up 
of  the  wiijr  figure  against  the  boards  of  the  tenement 
gave  him  a  decidedly  resolute  air;  and  as  we  had 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  voice  that  had  so  unexpectedly  made  itself 
heard,  we  moved  toward  the  boat,  like  chidden 
children,  while  our  commander-in-chief  stood  grimly 
regarding  us. 

The  ground  was  slippeiy — the  spray  blinding— 
and,  oh  !  nnluoky  stop !  a  lady  of  the  party  was  soon 
on  torms  of  the  closest  acquaintance  with  the  treaeh* 
eronsmnd.  We  snatched  the  forlorn  damsel  from 
her  inglorious  resting-place,  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  hoped  that  the  man  didn't  see ;  but  he  did  see, 
and  looked  as  though  he  had  a  great  mind  not  to 
take  VLB  now.    With  a  most  disapproring  ezpntiiaii 
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of  ooanU'Danoo,  bo  tossed  some  oil-skin  ooats  at  us, 
whioh  we  gladly  wrapped  around  our  s^^ivering 
frames ;  and  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that,  if  the  rest  of 
our  oonduot  did  not  give  more  satisfaction,  we  would 
be  ouiisigncd  to  the  fishes,  (that  is,  if  there  are  any 
there,)  we  took  our  seats  in  the  boat,  which  mani- 
fested a  deoided  disposition  to  rook  us  oyer. 

We  occasionally  ventured  a  timid  remark  upon  the 
possibility  of  our  having  been  caught  in  a  rain-storm ; 
but  the  wiry-hairo4ke  invariably  frowned  down  all 
iuch  iJvas,  with  the  laoonic  rejoinder,  "spray" — 
until  wo  were  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  when 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  allow  that  it  raiiied^ 
and  informed  us  that  we  could  tell  that  by  (he  bub- 
bles on  the  water.  The  water  was  green,  our  boat 
was  greener — but  we  were  greenest  of  all. 

In  a  regular  north-eastern  storm,  whioh  we  had 
mildly  considered  <<  spray,'*  we  landed  on  Vietoria*s 
dominions,  and  were  immediately  pounoed  upon  by 
tiie  vultures,  in  the  shape  of  oarriago-drivers,  who 
throng  the  shore.  An  honest-looking  faoe  beamed 
upon  us  from  the  crowd ;  and  following  his  guidance, 
wo  were  soon  seated  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  en 
route  for  the  Clifton  House — the  desire  uppermost  in 
our  minds  at  that  moment,  being  a  good  warm  fire 
and  dry  garments. 

We  looked  at  nothing  until  we  were  fairly  deposited 
in  the  comfortable  parlor,  when  we  were  struck  by 
the  peculiarly  English  look  of  everything  around. 
The  glowing  fire,  the  substantial  arm-chairs,  the 
very  character  of  the  pictures  upon  the  walls,  the 
ohints  curtains,  and  the  beautifully-trimmed  park, 
visible  from  the  windows,  were  all  dilTerent  from 
anything  that  we  had  seen  in  Yankeeland.  Our  sa- 
turated garments  were  tenderly  oared  for — our  feet 
were  toasted  to  our  utmost  satisfaction— and  feeling 
•noouraged  by  the  sunbeams  that  now  streamed  in 
upon  the  Vioor — to  say  nothing  of  a  cracker  and  a 
glass  of  wine— we  set  forth  exoursionally-inclined. 

Our  driver  was  well-informed  and  communicative, 
and  between  him  and  a  gentleman  of  the  party  who 
has  such  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  that  his  counte- 
nance is  a  perfect  interrogation-mark,  and  who 
rarely  utters  a  sentence  that  is  not  a  question,  there 
ensued  a  dialogne  that  embraced  a  little  of  every- 
thing. Our  Jehu  was  evidently  accustomed  to  Brother 
Jonathans,  for  he  answered  the  questions  that  show- 
ered upon  him  with  the  rapidity  of  hailstones  as  though 
he  kept  himself  expressly  booked  up  for  the  purpose. 

A  charming  drive  along  the  banks  of  the  river— a 
bewildering  sucoession  of  beautiful  piotnrei— and 
the  falls  were  again  before  us.  The  carriage  stopped 
to  allow  us  an  opportunity  for  raptures,  and  our 
driver,  with  an  impulse  peculiar  to  drivers  whenever 
they  rest  their  horses  for  two  minutes,  abandoned 
his  box,  and  was  soon  mingling  with  his  oompaniona. 

'<  Where  is  your  driver,  sir?''  asked  a  voioe  oloso 
betide  us,  <*  These  horses  will  take  fright." 

The  more  romantic  portion  of  our  party  looked 
with  a  sort  of  grateful  interest  at  the  stripling  who 
itood  beside  the  carriage;  but  another  individual 
advised  us  not  to  attend  to  anything  the  yonng  man 
•aid,  aa  tha  horsea  were  peifeotly  nft. 


"Where  is  that  driver?"  continued  the  first 
speaker ;  and  we  watched  with  an  involuntary  admi- 
ration the  noble  interest  for  our  safety  which  kindled 
in  his  face  as  he  urged  us  to  alight. 

Our  feet  were  oompliantly  seeking  the  ground, 
when  our  driver  returned,  and  with  a  laugh  pointed 
to  one  of  those  money-extorting  establishments  that 
disgrace  Niagara,  in  front  of  which  we  were  uncon- 
sciously standing.  This  afi'air  is  rather  worse  than 
any  of  the  others,  for  the  proprietors  exact  an  en- 
trance-fee for  every  room.  Their  employees  lurk 
about  the  place  to  entice  unwary  travelers ;  and  the 
noble  individual  whom  we  had  regarded  admiringly, 
was,  it  seems,  connected  with  the  press !  Truly  is  it 
wiBien's  sad  fate 

"  To  make  them  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay !" 

We  were  rapidly  approaching  that  magnificent 
work  of  art,  the  suspension  bridge ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  rolling  over  it  with  a  train  of  cars  ac- 
tually moving  over  our  heads !  Who  will  say  that 
this  is  not  a  fast  age?  Slowly  and  solemnly  we 
moved  along— for  any  prooee<iing  faster  than  a  walk 
would  have  drawn  upon  us  a  fine  of  five  dollars — 
speculating  pleasantly  upon  (he  probabilities  of  the 
bridge  proving  treacherous,  and  sinking  with  us  to 
the  merciless  waters  that  rushed  below.  With  an 
involuntary  prayer  for  protection  on  our  formidable 
Journey,  we  passed  safely  over  the  bridge ;  and  lifted 
up  our  hearts  in  gratitude  when  fairly  landed  on 
terra  firma. 

Again  we  approached  the  Oataract  House,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  good  things  set  before  us  at  the 
dinner-table.  With  respect  to  this  excellent  hotel, 
We  can  scarcely  say  enough  in  its  praise ;  and  advise 
all  travelers  who  are  fond  of  cleanliness,  quiet,  and 
a  good  table  to  go  there.  We  have  not  tried  the 
other  houses,  but  feel  very  much  as  did  the  gentle- 
man who  was  requested  to  taste  some  outlandish 
eatable.  "If  bad,"  he  said,  "he  lost  nothing  by 
refusing  it— and  even  if  good,  there  were  enough 
good  things  with  which  he  was  acquainted  to  satisfy 
him,  without  making  any  fresh  trials." 

We  have  not  descended  to  the  "Burning  Spring," 
because  we  heard  a  weary,  toil-worn  party  who  were 
ascending  the  stairs  after  the  performanoe  of  this 
feat  observe,  that  "it  was  no  more  than  seeing  a 
candle  lighted  anywhere,  and  we  were  wise  enough ' 
to  profit  by  their  experience ;  we  have  not  been  to 
"  Lundy's  Lane,"  because  we  could  not  have  Gene- 
ral Scott  there  with  us  to  fight  hia  battle  over  again 
so  that  we  could  understand  it ;  we  have  not  been 
to  Chippewa,  because  it  was  too  much  trouble ;  and 
we  do  not  meditate  visiting  "  The  Devil's  Hole,"  be- 
oause  we  have  some  fears  that  his  Satanio  Mi^esty 
might  seiie  upon  us  as  his  rightful  property. 

Having  most  aoeommodatingly  answered  questions 
that  were  not  asked,  and  nearly  reaohed  the  end  of 
our  paper,  we  have'  oonoluded  to  go  and  have  a  chat 
with  the  rapida— merely  remarking,  in  oonclusion, 
that  of  all  the  months  in  the  year,  September  ii  the 
most  boaatifal  for  viaiting  Niagara. 
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When  Goant  Stephen  Sieohenji  returned  from 
England,  at  the  oommoncement  of  the  Hungarian 
opposition)  he  held  meetings  and  made  speeches 
everywhere  to  the  peasants  in  order  to  invite  them 
to  be  as  active  as  the  English.  Daring  one  of  these 
speeches  he  described  with  enthusiasm  the  industry 
of  the  English  nation,  and  fancying  he  had  worked 
sufficiently  on  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  remark : 

' '  These  brave  Brians  labor  continually,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  summer  and  winter,  they  are  always, 
always,  always  at  work ! 

When  he  had  finished,  a  considerable  noise  com- 
menced among  the  Hungarian  peasants,  and  the 
Count  heard  them  say  :  « 

"  The  poor,  miserable  fellows,  they're  always  at 
work.  Well,  at  any  rate,  we  are  better  off  here, 
after  all.'* 

A  curious  illustration  of  historical  inaocuraoy  was 
related  by  President  Jefferson  to  an  intelligent  Eng- 
lish traveler,  and  as  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our 
readers,  we  here  insert  it. 

The  Abbe  Kaynal  in  bis  «  History  of  the  British 
Settlements  in  America,"  has  recounted  a  remarjca- 
ble  story  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  particular 
law  in  New  England.  Some  Americans  being  in  com- 
pany with  the  Abba  at  Paris,  questioned  the  truth 
of  the  story,  alleging  that  no  such  law  had  ever 
exii^ted  in  Now  England.  The  Abbe  maintained  the 
authority  of  his  history,  till  he  was  interrupted  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  present,  and  after  listening 
for  some  time  in  silence  to  the  dispute,  said : 

*'  I  can  account  for  all  this,  you  took  the  anecdote 
from  a  newspaper  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  editorf 
and  happening  to  be  very  short  of  news,  I  composed 
and  inserted  the  whole  story." 

In  Llangollen  churchyard,  North  Wales,  on  the 
tomb  of  Morris  and  Catherine  Jones,  is  the  following 
curious  epitaph : 

Our  life  is  but  a  winter's  day- 
Some  only  breakfut  and  away. 
Others  to  dinner  stay  and  are  well  fed, 
The  oldest  man  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day ; 
Who  goes  the  soonest  baa  the  least  to  pay. 


In  this  season  of  crabs  elegantly  dressed  in  the 
shell,  and  lobster  salads,  it  rather  goes  against  us  to 
enlighten  some  of  our  readers  by  the  following  state- 
ment, and  somewhat  spicy  anecdote ;  but  the  truth 
must  be  told : 

The  crabs  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sea,  like  the 
wolves  and  hyenas  of  the  land,  they  devour  indis- 
criminately dead  and  living  prey.  The  bodies  of  all 
sorts  of  dead  creatures  are  removed  by  the  obscene 
appetite  of  these  greedy  Crustacea ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  an  -enormous  orab,  whose  sapidity 
elicits  praise  at  the  epicure's  table,  has  rioted  on  the 
decaying  body  of  some  unfortunate  mariner.  But 
what  of  that!     Let   us   imitate   the    philosophy 


of  the  negro  mentioned  by  Captain  Grow.  On  the 
Guinea  coast  people  are  buried  beneath  their  own 
huts,  and  the  land  crabs  are  seen  crawling  in  and 
out  the  holes  in  the  floor  with  revolting  familiarity ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  caught  and  eaten 
with  avidity.  A  negro,  with  whom  the  worUiy 
Captain  remonstrated  on  the  subject,  seemed  to  think 
this  but  a  reasonable  and  just  retaliation,  a  sort  of 
payment  in  kind ;  replying  with  a  grin  and  chuckle 
of  triumph :  4k 

"  Crab  eat  black  man,  black  man  eat  Ae  /" 

Professor  Schloeier  of  Germany  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  written  home  from  this  country,  by 
some  Hessi^  officers  of  the  BrHish  army.  The  wri- 
ter of  some  these  epistles  speaks  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Hessian  force  to  the  Americans  under  General 
Gates  October  18, 1777.    He  says : 

<<  When  marching  through  the  American  camp,  all 
the  regiments,  together  with  the  artillery  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  Not  a  single  man  was 
regularly  clothed  in  regimentals.  Every  one  of  the 
men  wore  the  clothes  in  which  he  worked  in  the 
fields  or  went  to  church.  They  had,  however,  the 
appearance  of  true  soldiers  and  with  a  high  military 
air.  Their  muskets  were  provided  with  bayonets, 
and  the  sharp  shooters  had  rifles.  They  stood  so 
motionless  in  line  that  we  were  astonished.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  uttered  any  remark  to  his  com- 
rade, and  they  were  all  formed  by  nature  so  fine,  so 
tall,  so  muscular  that  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  look 
at  them.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friends,  they  were 
all  of  the  Prussian  standard  height.  It  is  really  my 
opinion  that  in  regard  of  stature  and  beauty  of  the 
male  population,  British  America  excels  nearly  all 
the  European  countries.  But  few  of  the  officers  in 
Gate's  camp  wore  regimentals,  and  those  who  wore 
them  had  them  made  independently  in  their  own 
way.  Cloth  of  every  color  served  the  purpose— brown 
coats  with  green  facings  and  cuffs,  white  lining  and 
silver  laces.;  or  there  were  plenty  of  gray  coats  with 
buff  facings  and  cuffs — in  short,  take  any  collection 
of  patterns  in  a  clothing  store,  make  every  composi- 
tion, and  you  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  descrip- 
tion. 

<*  When  we  marched  down  their  front,  there  was 
not  a  single  man  who  exhibited  any  rancor,  hatred 
or  sign  of  scorn,  or  who  uttered  a  word  of  exultation 
or  malicious  passion.  They  behaved  as  if  they  pa> 
raded  to  do  us  honor.  When  passing  before  the  tent 
of  General  Gates,  he  obligingly  invited  the  brigi^ 
diers  and  commanders  to  enter,  and  refreshments 
of  all  kinds  were  placed  before  them.  Gates  is 
a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  wears 
his  own  hair,  gray  and  thin  and  cut  round  his 
head.  He  also  wears  spectacles  being  short- 
sighted; he  is  very  lively  and  amiable.  In  head 
quarters  we  met  officers  of  every  rank  who  proved 
very  kind  and  polite  to  us.  The  French  overpowered 
us  with  flattering  words  while  officers  from  Penn^l- 
vania  of  German  origin  offered  to  make  ns  comforta- 
ble in  their  homes." 

Of  the  American  ladiea,  the  Heiiiaa  ipoakt  thni : 
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<*  Tho  women  in  all  this  part  of  the  oonntiy  np  to 
Hew  York  and  Boston  are  slim  and  well  proportioned 
tn  ftature,  and  without  being  stont  it  oannot  be  said 
they  are  lean.  Thej  have  reiy  prettj  little  feet  and 
flue  hands  and  arms ;  neck  and  shonlders  are  beau- 
tifallj  white,  and  the  eomplexion  of  the  faee  is  fresh 
and  healthy,  not  needing  any  range.  They  have 
white  teeth,  charming  red  lips  and  their  eyes  are 
bright  and  lively.  To  that  is  joined  a  natural  grace, 
their  motions  are  easy  and  without  restraint,  with 
merry  and  self-confident  faces ;  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
ft  certain  pertness  of  manner  which,  as  a  natural  gift, 
raits  them  extremely  well.  They  dross  becomingly, 
and  all  they  wear  is  well  made.  They  dress  the  hair 
erery  day,  binding  it  behind  in  a  chignon,  and  ar- 
imnging  it  in  front  over  a  moderately  high  cushion. 
They  are  mostly  seen  without  any  covering  on  the 
bead,  though  they  sometimes  wear  a  little  hood. 
Here  and  there  you  will  meet  a  country  nymph  with 
hair  flying  loose,  or  bound  with  a  colored  ribbon. 
When  leaving  the  house  fur  a  visit,  they  will  wear  a 
■ilk  mantilla  over  the  shoulders,  and  put  on  gloves. 
They  are  expert  in  enveloping  themselves  in  these 
mantillas — one  of  the  white,  well-shaped  arms  will 
always  betray  itself.  They  have  on  these  occasions 
a  neat  and  very  engaging  little  bonnet  on  the  head, 
under  which  they  understand  how  to  look  out  in  a 
bewitching  way.  In  the  English  colonies  tho  belles 
have  fallen  in  love  with  pink  mantillas— either  of 
■ilk  or  wool.  Dressed  in  this  fashion,  those  girls  are 
running  about  offering  a  friendly  greeting  to  one,  and 
always  ready  with  a  snappish  answer  when  indis- 
ereetly  addressed.  Thus  we  saw  them  everywhere, 
■tanding  on  the  road  which  we  passed  over,  laughing 
mischievously  at  us,  or  offering  us  sometimes,  with 
mock  courtesy,  an  apple.  At  first  we  believed  them 
to  be  from  the  city,  or  at  least  the  daughters  of  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  no^they 
were  the  daughters  of  the  poorest  farmers. 

"  In  honor  to  my  own  countrywomen,  I  must  con- 
fesfl  that  the  tender,  sweet  and  languishing  feeling 
which  gives  them  so  groat  a  charm  is  but  wldom  met 
with  among  the  ladies  here,  and  for  that  reason  the 
latter  do  not  afford  that  exalted  happiness  to  their 
husbands  which  is  so  often  experienced  in  our  fami- 
Uei.'' 

The  American  girls  apparently,  were  not  soft  and 
fentimental  enough  for  the  taste  of  our  bearded 
Hefsian. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  eaters.  1st.  There  is  your 
dull  man,  who  seems  to  eat  merely  from  habit,  main- 
ly because  his  parents  did  so  before  him,  and  he  ex- 
pects his  ehildren  will  follow  his  example.  2ud. 
Tour  impatient,  fidgety  being,  who  is  all  activity, 
and  who  falls  to  at  once  on  the  dish  that  happens 
to  be  before  him.  3rd.  Your  careless  eater,  without 
education,  who  considers  so  much  time  as  lost  that  is 
passed  at  the  table,  puts  all  dishes  on  the  same  level, 
and  hardly  knows  Uie  difference  between  the  breast 
and  the  drum  slick.  4th.  Nextoomee  your  ravenous 
animal  who  thinks  only  of  quantity,  takes  everything 
that  comes  in  his  way,  as  if  anxious  to  show  the  ca- 


pacity of  his  stomach.  5th.  Last^,  come  the  pro- 
fessors, men  of  taste,  who  cast  a  practised  eye  over 
the  table  before  they  eat,  use  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  such  dishes  as  suit  their  habits,  and  eat  sparingly 
of  each,  that  their  palate  may  be  gently  excited  by 
variety.  These  are  the  guests  who  are  the  best  din- 
ner-table talkers.  And  here  we  take  tho  liberty  of 
presenting  a  precept  given  by  an  ancient  philosopher, 
whose  name  we  df^M»  remember,  neither  is  it  of 
consequence,  that  tJ^Hnouth  is  the  vestibule  of  the 
soul,  the  gate  of  discourse,  the  portico  of  thought ; 
of  course  nothing  unclean,  (of  course  unpalatable) 
should  go  in  or  come  out. 


The  sultan  of  Wadai  Oaudeh,  pretending  to  fiy, 
had  marched  round  in  the  rear  of  the  Forian  army, 
and  interposed  between  them  and  their  country. 
They  believed,  however,  that  he  was  utterly  routed, 
and  loudly  expressed  their  joy.  One  vizier  remained 
silent,  and  on  J^ing  asked  by  his  master  why  h^  did 
not  share  in  the  general  joy,  replied  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  this  easy  victory,  and  offered  to  prove  that 
the  enemy's  army  was  even  then  marching  towards 
them. 

'« How  wilt  thou  do  this?"  said  the  sultan. 

*'  Bring  me  a  she  camel,"  replied  the  visier,  *<  with 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  milk !" 

The  camel  was  brought  and  well  washed,  and  the 
milk  was  drawn  into  a  clean  bowl,  and  placed,  with 
a  man  to  guard  it,  on  the  top  of  the  sultan's  tent. 
Next  morning  the  vizier  caused  the  bowl  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  found  the  milk  quite  block. 
So  he  went  to  the  sultan,  and  said  : 

*<  Master,  they  are  coming  down  upon  us,  and  have 
marched  all  night !" 

"How  dost  thou  know  that?" 

''  Look  at  this  blackened  milk !" 

"  In  what  way  has  it  become  black  ?" 

'*The  dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  the  horses  bos 
been  carried  by  the  wind  !" 

Some  laughed  at  this  explanation,  but  others  be- 
lieved, and  looked  out  anxiously  towards  the  west. 
In  a  short  time,  the  manes  of  the  hostile  cavalry 
were  seen  shaking  in  the  eastern  horizon.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battle  in  which  the  Forian  Sultan  was 
slain. 

What  a  curious  study  it  would  be  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  varied  changes  and  fhshions  of  dress, 
arising  as  they  do  from  the  whims,  the  passions  and 
the  deformities  of  the  great,  the  following  anecdote, 
of  many,  will  sufiBciently  show. 

Louis  XVI.  and  his  brothers  were  no  Josei>hs,  and 
in  one  of  the  ddries  attached  to  the  grounds  of  the 
palace  was  a  young  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  attraction.  Monsieur  D'Artois  had  glanced 
his  eye  on  this  charming  servant  of  the  crown,  and 
doubtless  fancied  his  position  gave  him  every  autho- 
rity to  press  his  suiL  Proof  against  his  importuni- 
ties, she  one  day  bade  him  be  seated,  and  placing  a 
■kimming-dish  upon  his  head,  ran  out  of  the  dairy 
at  the  instant,  that  some  of  the  courtiers  entered, 
who  were  in  qaeit  of  him.    The  SBrprise  of  the  mo* 
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ment,  and  the  odd  figure  Monsieur  presented,  ezoited 
a  general,  laugh,  nor  did  the  matter  stop  here,  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  another,  till  it  reached  the 
ears^  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  in  satisfjlng 
their  curiosity,  had  hats  made  in  the  form  of  a  skim- 
ming dish,  and  these  being  found  out  not  inconsist- 
ently to  add  charms  to  many  a  really  pretty  face,  it 
became  general  and  as  popula^W  now. 


topuia^M  ] 
a  Spaffln 


In  a  sister  city  lately  a  Spamlh  journal  called  the 
Cronica  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds ;  where- 
upon another  Spanish  paper  of  the  same  city,  the 
^  Coftieta,  came  out  next  time  with  its  tale,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  surcease,  under  a  death's  head 
and  cross-bones  and  the  motto  of  a  tombstone: — 
Reqitieseat  in  pace  !  A  terrific  piece  of  pleasantry 
no  doubt— one  which  makes  you  laugh  by  the  savage 
sincerity  of  it.  And,  after  all,  this  bitter  profes- 
sional hostility  is  not  so  much  a  comic  feature  of 
Spanish  journal i:»m  here,  as  a  permanent  universal 
trait  of  our  own.  Our  editors  abuse  one  another 
like  pickpockets,  and,  if  you  believe  them,  not  one 
of  them  walks  about  the  world  without  a  tarnished 
reputation,  deserving  to  be  turned  out  of  decent 
society.  It  is  amusing  to  see  these  censors  of  the 
age,  these  guardians  of  morality,  the  scourges  of 
wrong  and  the  priests  of  progress,  pursue  and  poke, 
and  prey  upon  one  another— not  to  carry  the  allite- 
mtion  any  farther.  One  editor  is  a  renegade  of 
principle— lost  to  all  sense  of  truth  and  honor— look- 
ing for  office,  putting  in  all  sorts  of  advertisements, 
exaggerating  the  number  of  his  subscribers.  An- 
other is  a  Mephistopheles,  a  Judas  Iscariot,  a  Kero, 
and  the  Devil ;  a  crowd  of  brother  editors,  in  fact, 
agree  in  bedeviling  a  prosperous  Ishmaelite  of  a 
man  in  Now  York  who  laughs  back,  like  a  cheerful 
hyena  out  of  a  barred  window.  One  grave  journal- 
ist, the  first  of  his  class  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
calls  another, — somewhat  of  a  brother  in  politjuDal 
principle — <'a  villain  on  account  of  some  trading 
dexterity  in  which  they  are  all  adepts  alike ;  and 
being  himself  one  of  the  most  laughable  men  ex- 
tant, in  respect  to  his  personal  appearance,  hurls  a 
taunt  at  his  neighbor,  on  the  score  of  his  stature,  call- 
ing him  a ''little" — meaning  low-sised— "villain." 
The  bitterest  expressions  of  contempt  and  soorn  are 
bandied  about  among  them,  and  it  is  well  for  them 
that  the  world  does  not  believe  any  of  them.  They 
will  talk,  like  unshorn  Catos,  of  the  excitability  of 
rowdies  and  strikers  at  a  cock-fight,  but  their  own  is 
as  great ;  and  they  fly  at  each  other  as  often  and  as 
bitterly  as  the  wildest  men  of  Gonnemara,  whisky- 
primed.  Game-cocks  are  they,  and  the  spurs  they 
wear  are  their  patent  steel  pens.  It  is  not  a  favor- 
able sign  of  a  community  when  men  bear  these  daily 
slurs  on  their  honor  and  honesty,  and  carry  them 
through  the  streets,  like  so  much  mud  on  their 
clothes — taking  the  matter  as  a  thing  of  no  conse- 
quence. This  is  not  moderation,  but  a  sort  of  mean- 
ness. No  man  should  be  permitted  t<f  use  language 
which  he  shall  not  justify  in  person.  If  such  were 
the  case,  we  should  have  less  filth  flying  about — 
b*ve  a  better  tone  of  JoomaliBm  and  society.    Of 


course  none  of  our  editors  gets  up  a  death's  head 
and  eroes-bones  when  the  man  over  the  way  falls 
through.  They  behave  in  general  **  like  allegoriet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile" — and  pretend  to  be  eon 
cemed,  when  they  are  very  glad  of  it.  But  the 
Spanish  fashion,  after  all,  has  the  merit  of  honesty — 
such  as  Dr.  Johnson  who  loved  an  honest  hater, 
would  admire. 

From  an  exchange,  we  clip  the  following  pro 
gramme,  which  is  about  the  most  classic  production 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day : 

THE  GREAT  PERFORMANCE  AT  SYRACUSE 
ON  THE  26th  SEPTEMBER. 
Just  opened,  with  100,000  Curiosities,  and  per- 
formance, in  Lecter  Room;  among  which  may  be 
found 

TWO  LIVE  BOAR  C0N8TRICTERS, 

Mail  and  Fcmail. 

ALSO  ! ! 

A  STRIPED  ALGEBRA,  BTUFT. 

BESIDES ! ! 

A  PAIR  OF  SHUTTLE  COCKS  AND  ONE 
SHUTTLE  HEN— alive ! 
the! 
SWORD  WHICH  GEN.  WELLINGTON  FIl     ' 
WITH  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATER- 
LOO !  whom  is  six  feet  long  and 
broad  in  proportion. 
WITH ! ! ! 
A  ENORMOUS  RATTLETAIL  SNAKE— 
a  regular  wopper ! 
end! 
THE  TUSHES  OF  A  HIPPOTENUSB ! 
Together  with ! 
A  BENGAL  TIGER:  SPOTTED  LEPROSY! 


GREAT  MORAL  SPECTACLE  OF  "  MOUNT 
VESUVIUS." 

PART  ONE. 

,  Seen  opens.  Distant  Moon.  View  of  Bay  of  Na- 
pels.  A  thin  smoke  rises.  It  is  the  Begining  of 
the  Eruction  I  The  Napels  folks  begin  to  travel. 
Yaller  fire,  follered  by  silent  thunder.  Awful  ooo- 
stemation.  SiUhin  rumbles !  It  is  the  Mounting 
preparing  to  Vomic !  They  call  upon  the  Fire  De- 
partment. Jt^s  HO  use  !  Flight  of  Stool  pigeons. 
A  cloud  of  impenetrable  smoke  hang  over  the  fated 
city,  through  which  the  Naplers  are  seen  makin' 
tracks.  Awful  explosion  of  bulbs,  kurbs,  fomiquets, 
pin  wheels,  serpentiles,  and  fourbillon  spirals !  The 
Mounting  Laver  begins  to  squash  out ! 

End  of  Part  One. 
COMIC  SONG.  ^ 

The  Parochial  Beedle,        -       -       Mr.  Mullet 

LIVE  INJUN  ON  THE  SLACK  WIRE. 

Live  Injun,       ....        Mr.  Mullet 

OBLIGATIONS  ON  THE  CORNUCOPIA, 

BY  SIGNOR  VERMICELLI. 

Signer  Vermicelli,     ...       Mr.  Mullet 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  will  be  aa  exhibiahaB 

of  Exileratin'  Gas !  npon  a  Laffin  Highena ! 

/Laffin  Highena,        ...       Mr.  MoUat 
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PART  TWO  ! 

Bey  of  Naples  Mamiaoted  by  Bendola  Lites.  The 
Isva  gashes  down.  Through  the  smoke  is  seen  the 
city  in  a  scale  of  eonflagration.  Tho  last  family ! 
**  Whar  is  our  parents  ?'*  A  red  hot  stone  of  elev- 
ing  tuns  weight  falls  onto  'm.  The  bsrehcaded  father 
flails  soentless  before  the  statoo  of  the  Virgin  !  De- 
numongH 

The  whole  to  oonolnde  with  a 

GRAND  SHAKSPEARING  PYROLIGENOUS 
DISPLAY  OP  PIREWURKS. 
Maroon  Bulbs,  changing  to  a  spiral  wheel,  whioh 
changes  to  the  Star  of  our  Union :  after,  to  butif^l 
p'in:s  of  red  lites ;  to  finish  with  busting  into  a-Bril- 
Uant  Perspiration ! 

During  the  performance  a  No.  of  Popular  Airs  will 
be  performed  on  the  Scotch  Fiddle  and  Bag-pipes,  by 
a  real  Highlander. 

Real  Highlander,      ...       Mr.  Mullet. 

Any  boy  makin  a  muss,  will  be  injected  at  once't. 

As  the  Museum  is  Temperance,  no  drinkin'  aloud, 
bat  any  one  will  find  the  best  of  lickers  in  the  Saloon 
below. 


How  characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  following 
description  by  Horace  Walpole,  of  a  visit  to  the  dei\ 
cf  the  Cock- Lane  Ghost ! — 

**  We  set  out  from  tho  Opera,  changed  our  clothes 
at  Northumberland  House,  tho  Duke  of  York,  Lady 
Northumberland,  La'ly  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford, 
and  I,  all  in  one  hackney-coach,  and  drove  to  the 
fpot:  it  rained  torrents;  yet  the  lane  was  full  of 
mob,  and  the  house  was  so  full  we  could  not  get  in  ; 
at  lasb  they  discovered  it  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  company  squeesed  themselves  into  one  another's 
pockets  to  make  room  for  us.  The  house,  which  is 
borrowed,  and  to  whioh  tho  ghost  has  adjourned,  is 
wretchedly  small  and  miserable.  When  we  found 
the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty  people,  jrith  no 
light  but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end,  we  tumbled 
over  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes, 
and  whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  in- 
■oiTerable  heat  and  stench.  At  the  top  of  the  room 
are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.  I  asked  if  we  were  to  have 
rope-dancing  between  the  acts?  We  heard  nothing. 
They  told  us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show,  that 
it  would  not  come  that  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  is  when  there  are  only  apprentices  and  old 
women.  We  stayed ^  however j  till  half  an  hour 
after  one J^^ 

Imagine  a  prince  of  the  blood,  two  noble  ladies, 
a  peer,  and  the  son  of  a  prime  minister  smok- 
ing in  one  hackney-coach  from  Northumberland 
House,  on  a  winter's  night,  and  in  a  dirty  lane  near 
Bmithfield  watching  till  half-past  one  by  the  light 
of  a  tollow-candle,  amidst  fifty  of  the  '*  unwashed," 
for  the  arrival  of  a  ghost ! 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  progress  of  science  and 
the  world  at  large,  experience  shows  that  men  take 
a  very  long  time,  to  adopt  any  new  thing,  and  only 
appear  to  change  when  they  can  no  longer  help 
themselves.  We  have  latterly  seen  a  number  of  para- 


graphs going  about  the  European  newspapers  and 
our  own,  urging  the  necessity  of  discovering  some- 
thing cheaper  and  more  plenty  than  rags  for  the 
manufacture  of  pape]^— a  substance  which  has  be- 
come such  a  necessity  of  the  age.  We  are  still  sug- 
gesting and  reporting  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  very 
curious  that  over  eighty  years  ago,  a  Dutchman 
should  have  gone  into  the  same  investigation  and 
produced  paper  from  a  great  variety  of  substances — 
to  wit :  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  the  vine  of  hops, 
the  tendrils  of  the  grape,  stalks  of  nettle,  the  thistle, 
the  hollyhock,  sugar  cane,  cabbage  stalk,  wood- 
shaving,  saw-dust,  hay,  straw,  willow  and  the  like. 
He  made  specimens  of  paper  from  all  these,  sixty  in 
number,  and  bound  them  up  in  a  book ;  and  this 
book  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  whore  it  was  placed  in  1772. 


Circassian  girls  are  seldom  reluctant  to  be  sold  to 
Turkey.  Those  beneath  a  certain  rank  look  upon 
such  sale,  on  the  part  of  their  fathers,  as  a  proof  of 
his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  Aighter?.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Circassian  has  seen  a  youth,  upon 
whom  to  lavish  her  young  afi'ection,  she  usually  de- 
sices  to  be  sent  to  Stomboul.  If  her  father  be  will- 
ing, she  is  sold  to  a  slave  merchant,  who  takes  her 
to  the  land  she  has  chosen.  There  she  is  sent  to  a 
ladies'  school,  where  she  is  carefully  instructed  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Tul*kish  gentlewoman. 
And,  if  she  is  very  beautiful,  she  will  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  liter- 
ature— these  will  be  an  additional  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  a  wealthy  Osmanli.  After  two  to  four 
years— according  to  her  age— spent  in  this  seminary, 
the  young  girl  is  fit  for  sale.  Her  '<  condition"  now, 
receives  the  most  unremitting  attention  for  a  few 
months.  The  doctor,  in  attendance  at  the  establish- 
ment, visits  her  constantly.  She  is  fed  very  care- 
fully ;  she  is  daily  bathed  very  discreetly,  cosmetics 
of  the  most  excellent  kind  are  pressed  into  use.  All 
these  things  are  done,  that  her  limbs  and  face  may 
appear  beautifully  rounded,  and  that  her  skin  may 
be  pure,  pale,  clear ;  in  a  word,  that  she  may  look 
her  very  loveliest.  The  Circassian  girls  always  bring 
a  higher  price  than  /he  Georgian.  Their  beauty  is 
of  a  higher  type.  They  arc  more  intellectual.  They 
can  manage  a  household  better— indeed,  the  Circas- 
sian ladies  may  be  classed  amongsts  the  most  skillful, 
the  most  saving  housewives  in  the  world.  An  old 
Osmanli,  says  a  recent  traveler,  told  me  that  he 
loved  a  Circassian  better  than  a  Georgian,  as  he  did 
the  sun  better  than  the  moon.  Por  a  Circassian 
could  make  her  harem  smell  like  the  garden  of 
Peristan,  and  look  herself  as  if  freshly  descended  out 
of  Paradise,  upon  a  purse  of  money  that  would  not 
suflice  a  Georgian  to  sand  its  floors  like  the  desert. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  carried  his  hiiffo  humor 
into  the  austere  pages  of  the  Edinburgli  Review. 
Having  a  dull  book  of  sermons  to  notice,  he  pretends 
he  began  to  read  till  it  threw  him  into  a  lethargic 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  they  had 
adopted  some  of  those  means  used  in  cases  of  sof- 
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now-a-di;)  ta  uy  ot  oar  pobliihen,  thej  wciutd 
very  inn  to  thniT  tt  into  th«  hukat,  u  •Qnii^iiii 
loo  Mnms— too  maoh  oat  of  ths  ngnldtd  muds  cf 
(hingi. 

Then  U  not  m  honr  ot  ttia  d*7  Ih^t  li  nut  the  be- 
loved hour  of  aame  hloixim,  vhioh  to  it  Blanc  ojicDf 

of  *  Jlower  rlori  :  iasteud  of  k  ruds  meLil  bcU  tu 
thnmp  the  hour,  there  ll  K  Liltlo  flOKei-bell  fq^iIj  Iq 
break  out  &t  thne  o'eiook  ;  ■  flower  almr  Uiat  wi]] 
thine  forth  ftt  four,  ud  a  enp,  perhipa,  irill  n;<;jFor  it 
flra  o'eloek,  to  remind  Dld-Cufaioncd  folks  thai  il  is 
le>-Iimo.     CUude  Lorrvine.  kltboagh  he   did   not 
nBke  Bclock  otfonr-aDd-twoDty  floirsTe  in  his  gnc- 
den,  wu  a  liodMape  painter  moit  numilfar  with  na- 
ture; and  when  he  wta  abroad,  he  oould  at  any  tlioi 
know  what  o'Blook  it  iraa  bj  Biking  the  tiniF  if  tho 
flowen  orthe  field.    Itwonldhave  boon  ofno  u<c 
for  bim  to  ask  Bj^.    The  paauDtaof  Anrstgne  &111I 
Langnedoo  h«Te  at  their  door*  boautifal  ban.raeler? 
tn  which  there  ii  no  glaia,  quiokiilTer  ot  joiner'! 
work.    The7  are  furnished  b;  ths  Bowen. 
"  Thna  in  sach  Sower  and  timpla  bell, 
.    That  in  oar  path  botroddea  lis, 
Are  iweet  remembraooBn!  who  tell 
How  fkat  the  winged  momsnla  fly." 

Many  readers,  we  ihoatd  think,  will  be  (tartlcd  to 
hear  (but "  atarrBUon"  In  whioh  1  Latin  termiDntiun  \e 
attaebo'l  to  n  Rsion  root,  is  so  old  Bootoh  wonl,  but 
unknown  in  England,  till  airi  by  Hi.  DbdJos,  ibf 
Hist  Lord  UelTille,  in  an  Amerloan  dsbate,  io  1 77b. 
That  it  then  jarred  atrangely  on  BnglUh  ears  is  eci- 
dent  from  ths  nickname '-SlanationDundu"  nhioh 
In  oonie^nsnos  be  l»re. 

We  hare  [aid  down  a  book  In  whioh  it  Ib  slated 
ttiBt  lbs  pablicatioDS  of  this  ooantry  are  oal^^ulated 
to  mould  ihe  ebaraoter  of  the  Qommanity — thjit  oar 
lileratare  will  give  directioa  to  ths  national  thou,;ht 
and  tbe  national  progress.  We  are  not  ta  sure  of 
that.  We  are  In  the  habit  of  doubting  thin(K~cspc- 
oioUy  if  they  seem  to  go  wllhoot  questjonint  and  be 
received  in  a  general  way.  Somebody  i$fe  plenty 
of  timber  will  make  a  great  tn.  Bat  wa  oonlr^iet 
andaay,  loo  much  tlmberwiUanotherthsBre.  Aud 
we  irgne  in  Ihia  way.  We  admit  that  ■  Tut  crowd 
of  sicelient,  interesting,  and  valaable  worliB  come 
oat  erery  month,  and  would  do  thsoommunitygoud, 
If  tho  oammnnity  was  allowed  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
■nd  inwardly  digest  them.  Bat  that  is  onl  of  tho 
question.  The  books  arc  not  rewl.  Seaietly  havo 
ths  contcienlioua  £01  through  ths  pralkces,  vhou  up 
oDmes  another  hot-prseaed  bateh,  with  gilt  lotlere  do 
ths  back,  eryiog,  "Who'll  read  nsT" 
In  oomea  another  ast,  and  hioketh  (hem  down  stair!  ! 

Nobody  ever  reada  >ny  book;  he  aklma  throogh. 
tham  all,  liks  a  fast  swallow.    Bat  aa  for  weighi 
the  nutter  or  remembering  it— good  Uok,  let  no  t 
•ipeotaaeh  a  thing!    That*  la 


aare  on  the  reading  pnblio,  that  panilyiea  all  power 
of  profitabls  reading.  Formeriy,  it  was  someihinf 
for  a  man  to  pnbliah  a  book ;  hs  had  a  elear  spaoe 
and  a  chance  of  being  read.  His  Jmok  would  per- 
haps hs  talkod  abont  for  a  month — if  a  Tciy  good  ana, 
for  ■  year.  Now  11  is  all  dtsi  with  a  puliUoation, 
when  th«  publiahera  hare  advertised  it,  and  th( 
critics  have  polfed  or  abused  it,  and  the  ikioinuM 
have  skimmed  through  it.  Than  ths  cry  is,  "  whal 
next?"  The  world  Is  ready  to  olear  away  more; 
muit  do  it — the  litoiuy  fftrrowing  ia  carried  on  at 
aoah  a  teiribls  rate.  Men's  mindi  are  aypbou,  aad 
tba  prepared  pabulum  goes  throngfa  tbem—eoarry- 
go-nfmble!  Intellect  never  gnws  fat  an  inch  fan 
Macanlay's  book,  or  Longfellow's,  or  Irring's,  comM 
out,  aod  there  ia  ■  pause  or  boss  extra ;  but  the 
great  nub  reolaimi  its  order,  and  these  mnit  gin 
way  to  those  pressing  on  from  behind.  Literainre  ia 
going  ahead,  like  everything  elss  in  IbicommBnily; 
and  Ihs  largest  foot-printa  ate  aoon  defkoed  in  the 
mnllituds  of  imBllsr  ones.  Is  Ibis  true  I  Or  most 
ws  bring  forward  oar  atatiatiool  table,  and  show  the 
flgoroa?  No  need.  Wears  all  in  too  great  a  hurry 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  aad  poeb  along  with  a  general 
idea  that  it  la  a  faat— sirrss !  So  it  ia,  breathlcM 
readai^ranniug,  as  thou  art,  along  with  the  litar*> 
tare  of  the  day,  Stly  called  current — polled  aa  Umm 
art  with  lbs  same,  as  from  the  clouds — a  wonderful 
reign  of  Intellect! 

After  all,  the  Inflaonoe  of  booka  is  indeed  very 
mall.  Thers'a  rhyme  and  reason  for  the  opinioB. 
Our  litetatnre  will  xct  moold  tbe  national  DharaeW, 
nor  Inflnencs  wbatever  progrssi  we  are  dcatined  ta 
make.  Conuneme  and  statsamanthip— these  ^^ 
what  shall  make  the  Amsrloan  mind ;  for  they  an 
the  things  which  move  it,  and  moat  more  it  mOiL 
We  am  all  earnest  in  the  matter  of  trade  and  eoB> 
merce;  in  Ikal,  ws  think  for  onraelvea,  urged  by 
the  atrangast  human  impalse.  Tliatandour  politkc, 
from  rtioh  oni  mtuds  are  inieparable,  will  urge  oa 
forward  into  now  ways,  and  bring  as  into  hntile 
oontaet  with  the  world,  making  os  ravolnticnary  aid 
warliks.  It  li  in  this  way  (hat  native  oboraetsr 
most  be  formed,  and  native  thonght  bronght  oat 
truly  aod  vigoronily,  in  the  old  GrMk  ahd  RcBU 
fashion.  If  we  are  act  to  have  some  great  eleratl^ 
movamant,  something  to  stir  np  the  mind  of  tlie  ■» 
tion,  aameat,  anited  and  resolute  In  tba  argnmanta 
ofthe  world,  ws  shall  he  amotherad  In  the  shatlowl 
of  our  iueeaiaot  literary  delugee— wa  shall  be  over- 
mo  wilh  the  little,  frigid,  hypooritiaBi  momlltiea  at 
"  pront  bukes,"  and  Bod  ourselves  in  the  end  a  lUn- 
blooded,  active  people,  full  of  Mlllsh  aoenitiea  sad 
daitaritlas,  and  famona  for  many  remarkable  me- 
ohanleal  contrivance^  Bat  wa  mnit  have  acme  luh 
ilsvadng  moTemenl — and  a  great  many  such ;  oal 
ths  beat  aobool  Ibr  the  nation's  mind,  would  be  aoB* 
mighty  straggle  of  principle,  by  as*  and  land.  wUok 
would  gall  forth  Its  moat  athlstie  snsigies.  In  aoeh 
a  almggla,  lee*  books  wonid  be  printed ;  but  Iboas  . 
printed  would  be  American,  and  nod  tbr  many  a' 
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•'Theiiotld,"uidLatb«oiiedij,irhlli 
■  wltb  fail  rriands  at  ubie,  "  is  i  nut  and  nagDifiocDt 
gam«  at  oard^^  m&da  up  of  «mpen>n,  kitiEi,  prinon, 
•nd  w  forth.  The  Pope  bad  for  several  a««>  beat 
gmpeior>,  priooes,  and  kings.  The;  gave  waj  and 
fell  ander  him.  Then  eame  oar  Lord  Qod,  dlstri- 
batod  Iha  oards  anew,  took  for  hiuuelf  the  tstj 
mulleat  or  them  all,  (Lulher,)  and  with  that  he  b?at 
th*  Pope,  Ibe  Booqucror  of  the  kiagi  of  Ihe  earlb, 

That  wu  God'e  aoe.     '  He  out  down  the 

mighty  from  Ibeir  kbIs,'  aays  Hary,  '  and  hai  ex- 
alted the  hamble  and  Iha  meek.'  " 

Uenage,  the  Fteneh  aalbor,  had  a  rerj  funnj  way 
orBiranging  pT«edenoe  among  the  Teiy  jealool  lite- 
rary gntvls  be  inrited  to  bis  table,  the  teebteat  and 
foolisheet  aJiraja  making  moat  fuse  aboat  their  OOD- 
■Bqaence.  At  last  he  hit  upon  it.  He  Mated  hit 
Mthon  aocDr<]ing  to  the^iie  of  tbeii  noriu—the 
folio  went  to  the  head,  theootavo  aat  below  him,  and 
(he  daodecimo  took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  boaid. 

It  la  snrpriaiog  to  ooDsider  the  amonnt  of  oritical 
indaatry  and  labor  expended  and  thrown  away  upon 
the  text  of  the  great  ptaj-wright,  William  Shak- 


deiinina  of  Blearing  him  up  and  learing 
on  hia  pagea — as  if  that  waa  at  all  neoeswiy.  They 
Irish  to  hBTe  bis  dramatio  portrait,  ao  to  speak,  aa 
the  flattering  painters  of  that  time  used  to  present 
that  of  Queen  Gliiahutb-aitbout  an;  ihade  at  all— 
e*8iylhing  nnder  the  light.  Sterne  breaks  out.  peav- 
Ishl;  against  the  eant  of  critieiAn;  and  indeed,  not 
without  some  very  good  reasons— and,  at  times,  in 

remembering  the  objurgation.  Oar  eye  tights  on  a 
teit  whiah  haa  bees  thraahed  a  good  deal,  among 
otheis'    In  Othello,  lago  is  speaking  to  Boderigo, 

"Olhen  there  are, 

Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  riaagea  of  duly, 

Tet  keep  their  bearta  attending  on  tbemielTea." 

One  would  anppoie   the  antiibeaia   Ttaible    here 

woold  have  shown  plainly  that  the  text  ii  right,  and 

the  aense  perfeolly  well  express«l.     But  the  eritio 

it  not  aatisfled.     lie  suggests  that  Irintmiii  wonld  be 

a  good  word  for  trainiil,  and  believes  Shakspsare 

wrote  vtnga  inatead  of  vitaga.     His  argnment  ia 

la  dwelt  upon  in  an  Engliih  periodical,  and  reprinted 
here,  to  bother  all  our  notiuns  of  Ibe  text  of  Bhak- 
apaare.  But  vtiagri  is  the  true  word  after  all;  a 
word  mach  niipd  at  that  period,  and  wa  Bad  it  em- 
ployed by  Mary  tjuecn  of  8eola,  in  a  letter  dioUtsd 
to  her  English  eccietaiy,  andaddieuedtotheBishep 
of  Domblane.  She  is  explaining  her  unfortunate 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwetl,  and  aays  that 
hla  eonduot  waa  at  Bnt  very  dutiful  "  whilk  mored 
ni  to  make  him  Ibe  batter  viiagt."  The  word, 
whiah  IsaneipressiTeoue,  was  apparently  introduoed 
from  Fiance.  The  English  scaTengera  have  a  peou- 
llar  phrase— ''Shutting  np  shop;"  the  meaning  of 
whleh  is  that  irben,  in  the  arening,  they  are  abont 
to  leave  the  oroaaing,  from  whiah  thay  have  nmored 


the  mnd  right  and  left,  they  huddled  the  tnbbiah 
all  back  again.  Sbakspeare's  critics  hA  better 
"shut  np shop;'*  that  ia,  tumble  ail  the  obwiuritlea 
bank  to  thalt  plaoes,  and  leave  ttie  dramatist  as  tbey 

We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  table,  as 
appropriate  to  the  season,  the  following  touching 
lines,  wherein  ayoungludy  infoms  her  dear  mothir 
why  she  could  not  smile. 

"I  oannot  imilo,  dear  mother. 

And  I  know  my  look  provokes 
Uy  father  and  my  brother, 

Whan  they've  made  their  little  Joke); 
I  heard  the  hint  at  'physia;' 

I  heard  the  whiaptr  'bile' — 
Ai  we  oama  away  From  Chiawiak— 

Butalaa!  I  cannot  amila. 
"  Tel  do  not  let  tbem  chide  ma — 

Oh,  do  not  wrong  your  girl — 
True,  he  was  not  beside  me, 

And  my  hair  was  out  of  curl. 
But  the  reason  was  far  other, 
Foj-  my  aadneaiOD  my  trip; 
I  could  not  smile,  dear  mother. 
For  my  oold  had  oraoked  my  lip." 
The  Japaneae  are  taught  to  make  tea,  and  to  lerva 
it  In  a  genteel  and  graeefal  manner,  Jnat  aa  we  racelva 
Instruotion  In  dancing  and  otber  aeoomplishmentt. 
This  system  also  existed  In  Engluid,  when  Addison 
wrote;  andthefMr(i>u/ari>4aDiDr/ar  th»  Ita-lailt 
had  ita professors;  the  dainty  rounding  of  the  flngen 
in  poising  the  transparent  eupe  without  handles,  and 
the  proper  manner  of  pouring  out  and  presauting  a 
dish  of  Iw,  were,  like  the  (kn  eieniaa,  matttri  of 
aindy  and  fksbion.    Nothing,  indeed,  in  these  timet, 
appear*  to  have  been  left  to  natural  good  taste,  or  to 
the  Intnltire  sense  of  ease  end  grace,  which  la  the 
reflection  of  mental  caltivatinn,  and  an  innate  Mnae 
of  propriety  and  beauty.    Then  all  the  world  of 
fubion  took  tea  at  frequently  in  public  as  at  home, 
and  people  are  apt  to  study  effect  mora  abroad  than 
In  tbeli  own  houses. 

Among  the  abanrdltiea  talked  abont  woman,  aayl 
Urs.  Jameson,  one  heai*,  perbape,  auoh  anaphoriam 
as  the  following,  quoted  with  asort  of  ludioroas  oom- 
plaeenaj— "  The  woman'i  strength  oonsists  in  bar 
waaknaasT"  aa  if  it  were  not  the  weakness  of  a  wo- 
man which  makes  her  In  her  violauca  at  onee  so  ag- 
gravating and  BO  ooat«mptible,  in  her  dissimulation 
at  once  so  shallow  and  so  dangerooa,  and  in  her  veib- 
geanoe  at  once  so  eowardly  and  *o  omel. 

That  incorrigible,  woman-hating,  old  baohelor, 
Smallfnngus,  Is  at  it  agun,  with  Ibo  following  ''  fivo 
leconda'  ad  viae  on  fUnting  "— 

"A  IbIdI  is  a  faehionable 
flight  of  the  imagination;  aaonrauiviiKhuHuuv,  uui- 
tng  whiah  a  lady  frequently  displays  to  the  greatest 
advantage  her  preaenaa  of  mind,  loaing  purposely  all 
eouHloaineaa,  tha  better  to  auable  her  to  oolleat  har 
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UNITED  STATES.  I 

SixcE  our  last  summary  a  reToIution  has  taken 
place  am  ng  what  ThemiBtocles  used  to  call  'Mhe 
wooden  walla"  of  the  state.  According  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  on  2Sth  of  February  last,  aboard 
of  naval  officers,  consis!ing  of  five  captains,  five  com- 
manders and  five  lieutenants,  was  constituted,  to  in- 
quire into  the  efficiency  of  those  in  command  of  the 
ships  of  our  navy.  The  result  of  their  investigation 
has  been  that  nine  captains  and  commanders  and 
about  thirty-eight  lieutenants  and  passed  midshipmen 

■  have  been  dropped;  thi  rty-two  captains  and  comman- 
ders, and  twenry-two  lieutenants  and  passed  midship- 
men have  been  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  leave 
of  absence  pay ;  and  thirty-four  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, and  for^y-seven  lieutenants  and  passed  mid- 
shipmen placed  on  the  furlough  list  with  furlough 
pay.  This  is  clearing  the  decks  for  inaction.  And 
yet  it  may  be  termed  ''  clearing  the  decks  for  action" 
also  ,*  inasmuch  as  it  brings  about  a  reform  which, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  was  much 

^needed,  and  tends  to  place  our  ships  in  a  more  ser- 
viceable condi  ion  and  make  them  more  capable  of 
energetic  duty,  should  the  Danish  Sound  question 
embroil  us  with  any  of  the  European  powers.  And 
this  last  is  a  contingency  which  the  president  must 
look  to :  for  the  Danish  government  has  formally  re- 
fused to  accept  the  American  notice  of  a  discontinu- 
ance of  toll-payment,  and  expressed  its  resolution  to 
insisi  on  the  payment,  as  traditional  and  customary. 
Copenhagen  may  look  out  for  another  bombardment ; 
we  hnve  bombarded  Greytown.  As  regards  the 
amputation  and  sequestration  above  mentioned,  our 
old  salts  have  borne  it  in  a  very  grumbling  way.  It 
is  hard  for  human  nature  to  admit  its  inefficiency 
for  the  business  of  life ;  and  even  the  laziest  old 
fogy  veberan  is  reluctant  to  think  he  "lags  super- 
fluous on  the  stage."  But  the  young  men  of  the 
navy  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  ways  of  energetic  action, 
responsibiliry,  and  renown,  opened  to  them.  In 
Philadelphia  a  trial  has  taken  place  which  has  de- 
monstrated the  illegal  interference  of  the  English  go- 
vernment with  our  domestic  concerns.  During  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  case  of  Perkins  and  Herts  before 
Judge  Kane,  Mr.  Max  Stroebel  gave  evidence  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Crampton  the  British  agent  at  Wash- 
ington had  encouraged  and  employed  him  and  others 
in  the  business  of  recruiting  American  citizens  for 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  England,  as  soldiers  to 
form  a  legion  and  fight  in  the  Crimea.  This  ille- 
gality—or at  least  official  impudence  of  the  envoy — 
has  produced  the  impression  that  he  should  be  sent  out 
of  the  country,  as  a  man  who  has  broken  the  law  of  his 
ambassadorship  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  yellow  fever  in  Virginia  has  continued  with 
scarcely  abated  virulence,  and  the  only  hope  of  Nor- 
folk and  Ports mohth  seems  to  be  the  coming  of  cold 
weather.  Qcncral  Harney,  who  was  lately  sent  into 
the  Sioux  country  with  a  party  of  United  Slates 


troops,  has  inoeeeded  in  bringing  the  wild  marandeit 
and  murderers  of  that  region  to  an  engagement,  wad 
defeating  them.  With  a  force  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  he  reached 
the  Sand  Hills  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  and  there  found  a  large  body 
of  Sioux  gathered  together.  Ordering  Gol.  Oooke 
with  two  companies  of  dragoons  to  a  position  at  some 
distance  and  aside  from  the  direct  attack,  the  com- 
mander led  the  assault  on  the  Indians,  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning.  The  latter,  after  some  firing, 
gave  way,  and,  moving  close  to  the  position  of  Col. 
Cooke,  were  vigorously  charged  and  driven  back. 
A  running  fight  ensued,  for  some  ten  miles,  the  na> 
tives  taking  advantage  of «ocks,  ravines  and  all  other 
natural  defences,  on  their  line  of  retreat,  and  fight- 
ing with  great  determination.  About  seventy  or 
eighty  of  them  were  killed,  and  fifty  women  and 
children  taken  prisoners.  They  lost  also  all  their 
camp  furniture,  tlieir  provisions,  horses  and  oxea. 
On  the  American  side  about  six  men  were  killed  and 
a  few  wounded.  The  Indians  of  this  affair  were 
those  of  the  Brule  Sioux  tribe  of  the  Platte— the 
same  who  were  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  Lieu- 
tenant Grattan  and  his  command,  near  Fort  Laramie, 
and  the  murder  of  the  mail  party.  They  seem  to 
have  resolved  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Americans,  and  will  harass  and  annoy  our  soldien 
and  citizens  by  a  desultory  warfare  of  posts,  hills, 
forests  and  wagon  tracks,  till  they  perish  in  the  in- 
evitable progress  of  the  eastern  immigrations. 

NEIGHBORING  STATES. 
After  the  muttering  and  grumbling  which  charad- 
terizod  the  regime  of  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico^  there 
is  now  an  outbreak  of  liberated  expression,  and  a 
great  and  general  bus  rises  from  the  whole  rcpablie. 
The  press  is  all  alive  again,  and  speaking  out  with 
earnestness  and  vigor.  There  are  now  three  distinei 
plava  before  the  country,  and  three  distinct  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  One  of  the  plans  is  that 
which  Alvarez  and  Comonfort  seem  to  favor — that  of 
Ayntla ;  another  plan  is  that  supported  by  Carrera, 
the  provisional  president,  and  seems  to  havo  ema- 
nated from  those  of  the  late  government,  who  wish  (o 
prevent  the  revolution  from  becoming  too  radical; 
another  is,  or  was,  that  of  Haro  y  Tamares— against 
which,  in  naming  it,  all  the  other  planners  cry  haro! 
The  three  men  most  spoken  of  for  the  presidency  are 
Carrera,  Cabal  los  and  Comonfort ;  there  are  othen 
put  forward  by  their  partisans — Alvarez  among 
them  ;  but  there  is  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
Mexico  may  not  desire  to  go  so  far,  in  this  respeet> 
as  Guatamala,  which  has  got  the  Mestizo,  Carrera, 
for  its  perpetual  president  or  dictator.  The  Mcxieaa 
Carrera  is  looked  on  as  only  a  half  and  half  revolu- 
tionist. It  is  objected  against  him  that  he  has  kepi 
a  great  number  of  Santa  Anna's  people  in  offie*. 
He  has  been  negotiating  a  loan  from  the  clergy  who 
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bftve  promised  to  oblige  him,  and  this  looks  rather 
unfavorable  to  the  hopes  of  the  red  republican  party. 
Garrera  is  the  head  also  of  the  military  party — the 
choice  of  the  chieftains  of  the  army,  who  fear  the 
plan  of  Ayutla  may  make  too  sweeping  a  change 
among  thorn.  They,  therefore,  distrust  Alrares  and 
hit  party.  Carerra  has  snmmoued  a  meeting  of  all 
the  great  movers  of  the  revolution,  who  are  to  dis- 
ouis  the  matter  at  Dolores — a  rather  ominous  name, 
and  one  perfectly  suitable  to  such  a  business  in  such 
a  country.  Everything  seems  to  promise  a  renewal 
of  the  old  system  of  mixed  fighting  and  pronouncing. 
One  general,  Yidaurri,  has  denounced  the  revolution 
as  a  rose-water  affair ;  he  says  it  is  not  the  radical 
change  Mexico  is  looking  for,  and  vehemently  opposes 
the  army  of  the  capital  and  the  pretensions  of  Tama- 
zia.  Some  of  the  Mexican  papers  are  in  favor  of 
Ignaeio  Comonfort,  sometime  a  resident  in  these 
states — a  supporter  of  the  plan  of  Ayutla  and  one 
who  would  wish  to  see  the  institutions  of  Mexico  es- 
tablished after  the  model  of  our  own.  The  Mexican 
cauldron  is  beginning  to  bubble  again,  at  a  great 
rate,  and  after  the  regular  old  fashion.  Already 
we  have  reports  of  conflicts  between  the  troops  of 
Carrara's  government  and  the  supporters  of  a  more 
revolutionary  state  of  things. 

New  Granada  enjoys  a  remarkable  prosperity 
and  desires  that  its  ambassadors  in  foreign  countries 
should  let  all  the  world  know  the  comfortable  fact. 
It  has  an  army  of  800  men,  but  will  soon  dismiss  200 
of  them.  The  business  of  the  Isthmian  railway  is 
brisk  and  prosperous. 

News  from  Cuba  is  without  interest — the  only  re- 
markable intelligence  being  the  arrival  thereof  fianta 
Anna  and  his  family,  and  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Backhouse,  the  British  judge  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  commission  for  the  suppressfon  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  Cuban  Junta  in  this  country  have  given 
an  eloquent  explanation  of  all  their  failures. 

Col.  Kinney  has  got  '*  a  huge  half-moon  and  mon- 
strous oantle  out'*  of  Nicaragua— and  being  lord  of  a 
principality  of  about  thirty  millions  of  acres,  has 
sent  for  a  load  of  types,  a  printing  press  and  two  edi- 
toit — meaning  to  set  up  the  Central  American  jouz^ 
nal,  and  get  up  the  colonising  and  civilising  steam 
in  right  Anglo  Saxon  fashion.  His  tract  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  furnishing 
all  varieties  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  growth 
that  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  torrid  or  tem- 
perate zone.  The  colonel  has  also  a  little  farm  of  a 
million  of  acreq  or  so,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake 
Nicaragua ;  and  is  inviting  immigration  to  his  coun- 
try from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  His  news- 
paper will  be  half  in  Spanish  and  half  in  English ; 
he  will  make  war  on  the  Transit  Monopoly  Company, 
and  advocate  the  claims  of  San  Juan  on  account  of 
the  great  bombardment  which  our  president  inflicted 
on  it  some  months  ^ago.  Colonel  Walker  is  on  the 
other  side  of  Nicaragua,  preparing  for  another  at- 
tack on  Granada— the  legitimist  capital  of  the  state — 
Caatillon  holding  that  Leon  is  the  proper  capital. 
Kinney  minds  his  own  business  in  the  habbab — he 
has  other  fish  to  fry. 
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Paraguay  has  made  peace  with  Brasil,  and  TJrU' 
guay  was  going  to  be  annexed  to  that  empire.  Gene- 
ral Cordoba  is  the  new  president  of  Bolivia  ;  and  a 
citizen  of  that  state,  after  a  study  of  many  years,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  found  a  me^ns  of  perpetoal 
motion. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
The  Mnguinary  assault  directed  by  Prince  Goft- 
schakoff  on  16th  August  against  the  allied  position 
above  the  Tchemaya,  was  undertaken  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  slow  advance  of  the  French  against  the 
Malakoff  Tower  was  full  of  danger,  and  the  Kussians 
desired  by  some  vehement  attempt  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  the  allies.  The  engagement  of  the  Traktir 
bridge  across  the  Tchernaya  was  a  sanguinary  affair, 
and  its  failure  prepared  the  Russians  for  what  the 
next  assault  of  the  besiegers  may  bring.  That  as- 
sault was  given  on  8th  of  September,  and  resulted  in 
the  taking  of  the  Malakoff  l^wer,  which  commanded 
the  town  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  desertion  and  de- 
struction of  the  town  itself,  On  that  day,  the  attack 
was  made  in  four  directions.  The  French  undertook 
to  storm  the  Malakoff  and  the  Little  Redan,  lying  on 
the  right  near  the  Careening  Bay;  the  English 
marched  against  the  Great  Redan ;  and  a  mixture 
of  English,  French  and  Sardinians  moved  against  the 
Central  Bastion.  None  of  these  attacks  succeeded 
but  one — that  commanded  by  Bosquet  and  MacMa- 
hon  against  the  Malakoff.  Seven  times  were  the 
French  troops  staggered  or  struck  back ;  but  they 
were  ordered  up  in  such  masses  that,  at  least,  in  the 
midst  of  a  horrible  carnage,  they  could  cry  ^*  Vive 
TEmpereur"  within  the  embrasures  of  that  blood- 
stained fort.  The  English  charged  the  Great  Redan 
and  the  French  the  Little  Redan :  but  though  they 
rushed  into  them,  respectively,  they  were  forced  to 
fly  out  by  the  Russian  artillery.  It  was  the  same  at 
the  Central  Bastion;  the  Russian  guns  covered  it 
and  the  assailants  fled  back  to  their  trenches  flrom 
the  murderous  fire.  That  fire  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  or  from  some  spot  not 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  allies.  Gortschakoff  per- 
ceiving the  Malakoff  in  possession  of  the  French,  and 
knowing  that  it  commanded  the  town  and  harbor, 
gave  orders  on  the  same  day  and  night  that  the 
Karabelnaia,  or  southern  defences,  should  be  blown 
np  and  the  magazines  in  the  tower  of  Sebastopol  de- 
stroyed. The  place  was  accordingly  fired  and  ruined, 
and  the  Russian  men  of  war  in  the  harbor  sunk  or 
burned  ;  after  which,  toward  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
the  Russian  troops  were  removed  to  the  northern 
forts,  across  a  temporary  bridge.  This  movement 
was  effected  with  the  loss  of  only  one  hundred  men ; 
and  on  the  noon  of  that  day  the  besiegers  were  look- 
ing in  curiosity  and  wonder  on  the  ruins  and  smok- 
ing desolation  of  the  lower  half  of  Sebastopol— a 
piece  of  territory  for  which  France  and  England 
alone  have  paid  the  heads  of  100,000  warmts,  laid 
low  beneath  the  trampled  sod  of  the  Crimea,  in  that 
miaerable  and  blundering  struggle  of  twelve  months. 
The  northern  forts  command  the  t6wn ;  so  that,  even 
if  rebuilt,  the  latter  would  be  very  uncomfortable 
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quarters  for  the  besiegers.  They  must  now  try  to 
get  ronnd  or  get  into  those  northern  defences,  and  may 
probably  succeed  in  completely  holding  Sebastopol 
in  about  twelve  months  more— or  even  less  time.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  losses  of  the  allies  and  the  Kus- 
sianjf  in  this  last  assault,  amount  to  30,000  men. 
The  English  journalists  rejoice  to  hear  these  things 
and  propose  a  great  national  thanksgiying  to  God. 
And  yet  60,000  groat  British  heads  is  rather  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  half  Sebastopol  still  under  the  Kus- 
sian  flre — not  to  meniion  the  millions  of  pounds 
'  sterling  paid  away  in  that  affair.  Such  considera- 
tions should  have  moderated  the  transports  of  Eng- 
lishmen on  that  occasion. 

The  transports  of  the  loyal  French  were  moderated 
in  a  very  direct  and  remarkable  manner — by  another 
attempt  to  shoot  the  emperor.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  French  scisod  the  Malakoff,  a 
young  man,  named  Bellemare,  fired  a  pistol  through 
the  window  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  carriage 
the  emperor  rode  in.  This  took  place  in  ftront  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  which  his  mi^esty  was  about  to  visit. 
The  carriage,  however,  only  contained  some  ladies, 
who  were,  of  course,  frightened,  and  happily,  not 
hurt.  Bellemare  was  abont  to  fire  another  pistol, 
when  he  was  arrested.  He  was  recognised  as  a 
young  man  who  took  part  in  the  disturbances 
following  the  state-stroke  of  1851.  On  that  occa- 
sion, a  paper  was  posted  up  in  the  public  places, 
entitled,  *<  Motives  for  condemning  Louis  Napoleon 
to  death,"  and  Camille  Bellemare  came  boldly  for- 
ward, confessing  it  was  hie  work  1  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Belle  Isle. 
His  term  of  confinement  expired  last  January. 
When  examined  after  his  attempt,  his  replies  wore 
scornful  and  courageous.  He  said  he  had  no  accom- 
plices, and  bid  the  magistrate  not  to  trouble  his  head 
about  them.  The  officials  at  first  said  he  was  a  mad- 
man ;  they  then  decided  ho  was  only  a  monomaniac : 
a  man  who  tried  to  kill  his  father,  (Louis  Napoleon 
being  styled  his  father,)  must  be  a  monomaniac,  at 
least.  Eleven  or  twelve  attempts  were  made  on  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  Only  four,  we  believe,  hove 
occurred  as  yet  to  the  emperor.  Other  symptoms  of 
a  revolutionary  character  showed  themselves  at 
Angers.  There,  about  one  thousand  men,  armed 
with  guns  and  provided  with  ammunition,  attempted 
to  storm  and  take  the  town.  But  after  a  contest,  the 
troops  succeeded  in  dispersing  them,  and  arresting 
several  of  them.  The  French  journals  say  the  emente 
was  caused  by  the  prices  of  food ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  several  Paris  members  of  the  secret  so- 
ciety, Marianne,  were  leading  men  among  them. 
Queen  Victoria  was  g^randly  feted  by  the  French  em- 
peror. But  old  Jerome,  brother  of  the  St.  Helena 
captive,  would  not  go  to  see  the  queen  in  any  public 
manner;  and  only  paid  her  a  short  private  visit,  at 
the  eauywt  desire  of  his  nephew.  Before  she  left 
France,  Queen  Viotoria  went,  by  torch-light,  to  see 
th«  tomb  of  the  aforesaid  captive.  It  was  a  curious 
and  astonishing  sight,  to  see  the  grandchild  of  Georgo 
III.  engaged  in  aueh  a  manner. 

In  England^  the  inhabitant!  of  some  townf  axid 


'  districts,  have  called  on  Uie  ministry  to  bring  the 
European  nationalities  into  the  war  now  raging. 
But  the  ministry  pays  no  attention  to  them.  Gene- 
ral Simpson  refuses  to  retain  the  command  of  the 
army  at  Sebastopol,  and  the  government  cannot  fix 
on  any  general  fit  to  command  at  that  place.  The 
English  journals,  regarding  the  ineffectual  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  allied  Bal- 
tic fleets,  denounce  the  incapacity  and  worthle&sneas 
of  their  armaments  in  the  northern  waters,  and 
bring  down  that  affair,  at  first  so  trumpeted,  to  its 
real  dimensions.  The  Times  and  other  journals 
counsel  the  formation  of  an  independent  monarchy, 
to  include  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  and  aup- 
ported  by  &  junta  of  the  great  powers,  to  stand  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Czars.  Two  curious  rebellions  in  their  dependencies 
have  excited  the  attention  ot  the  English.  One  is 
the  rebellion  of  a  people  of  central  Bengal,  called 
the  Sintala— a  race  of  hardy  and  industrious  agricul« 
turalists,  who  have  been  goaded  into  insurrection  bj 
the  overseers  and  officers  of  the  government,  who  tax 
them  heavily,  and  have  latterly  been  compclliDf 
those  Asiatics  to  work  at  the  severe  business  of  rail- 
road making.  The  insurgent  army  was  said  to 
amount  to  50,000  men.  The  other  rebellion  took 
place  on  the  river  Gambia,  in  Africa,  where  a  negro 
named  Asumana,  in  the  town  of  Sabagee,  wished  to 
act  more  independently  than  the  English  would  let 
him.  He  quarreled  with  a  neighbor,  and  getting  to- 
gether a  number  of  blacks,  seized  and  carried  off  his 
neighbor  and  his  neighbor's  wife.  The  husband 
escaped  and  told  his  stoxy  to  the  English  gover- 
nor, whereupon  a  lieutenant's  party  was  sent  to 
bring  Asumana  to  order.  But  the  latter,  getting  his 
Marabous  about  him,  showed  fight,  burned  the  Eng- 
lish villages  of  Jewsong,  Cotts,  and  Baconconco,  and 
in  a  skirmish  killed  thirty  and  wounded  forty  of  the 
British.  The  governor  called  on  the  French  of  the 
Goree  settlement,  and  they  came  in  a  ship  of  war. 
The  consequence  was  that  Sabagee  was  stormed  by 
the  gallant  allies,  and  the  entire  place — not  half  of 
it — carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  English 
and  French  alliance  works  in  all  parts  of  the  worid. 

The  English  and  French  journals  are  proposing 
that  King  Bomba  be  cashiered,  and  a  Moraft— a 
sometime  American — put  in  his  place.  The  Pope 
has  directed  a  menacing  allocution  against  Spain; 
and  is  founding,  a  college  at  Home,  for  the  education 
of  English  clergy. 

Spain  will  not  furnish  the  alliea  with  any  men  to 
fight  in  the  Crimea,  nor  join  their  alliance. 

Auatriay  Prussia^  and  the  other  Qermaa  powcfi, 
are  just  where  they  were  a  year  ago.  They  aaj  th^ 
are  all  for  Germany.  But  they  certainly  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Western  Powers  managing  the  busi- 
ness of  Europe  with  a  high  hand.  England  is  xviBiag 
a  Legion  in  Italy,  and  Austria  baa  demanded  the 
meaning;  whereupon  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  rsit 
have  calmed  the  fears  of  the  Hapsbni;^en,  by  fio- 
mising  that  thoio  legionaries  shall  not  be  alloiwad  to 
go  anyidiere  near  the  Danube;  tbej  ihall  ba  kapl 
off,  near  the  Oanoaaua  or  np  in  tht  Baltic 
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Indda^  China^  and  Japan.    By  Bayard  Taylor,  the  illumination  of  the  Himalayai.    Although  there 

New  York :  G.  JP.  Putnam  if  Co.    1  vol.  l%uu>.  were  olouds  in  the  sky,  the  range  wa8  entirely  an- 

Of  the  three  volumes  of  Bayard  Taylor's  travels,  obscured,  and  the  roseate  glare  of  its  enormous  fields 

this  seems  to  us  the  best,  although,  if  we  were  as  of  snow  shooting  into  flame-shaped  pinnacles,  seemed 

fresh  from  the  «*  Journey  to  Central  Africa"  and  UgJ»ted  up  by  the  conflagration  of  the  world.    It  was 

'•The  Lands  of  the  Saracen,"  as  we  are  from  the  »  "pwtaoleof  surpassing  glory,  but  so  brief  that  1 

present  delightful  volume,  we  hardly  know  if  we  »oon  lost  the  sense  of  its  reality." 

should  be  so  positive  in  tho  matter  of  preeminence.  ^«  foUowing,  regarding  the  native  servanU  of 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  '« India,  China,  and  Bnglish  residents  in  India,  is  interesting,  from  the 

Japan,"  is  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  the  most  ^^»^"  '^^  «»v®«  "  *o  the  mode  of  producing  effects  on 

genial  and  attractive,  the  most  sensible  in  reflection  ^«  ™*»<*«  of  •"  foreign  domestics.    We  have  known 

and  the  most  vivid  and  life-liko  in  description,  of  all  **»«  "™«  results  to  occur  when  English  words  have 

oontempomry  travelers.    Ho  has  the  double  art  of  ^*^^  pitched  at  the  most  impudent   Italian  and 

making  his  readers  desire  to  go  over  the  same  ground  F'«nch  vagabonds  :— 

which  he  describes,  and  of  half  cheating  them  into  "  ^«"  *"  ^*^  prohibiting  the  master  from  beit- 

the  belief  that  they  are  going  over  it  as  thcjr  read.  ^^K  *»"  servants,  and  indeed,  blows  are  of  no  effect. 

The  pictures  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  are  ^«  punishment  now  adopted,  is  to  fire  them,  which 

equally  good ;  and  tho  wonderful  monuments  of  art  ^^  ^«"»  fo'™^  ^^T  efficacious.    They  care  litUe  for 

and  religion  are  described  so  olearfy  and  accurately  ^^^  reproved,  but  are  greatly  annoyed  at  the  usa 

that  they  stand  out  to  tho  eye  of  the  mind,  in  their  ^^  English  terms,  which  they  do  not  understand, 

true  character  and  real  dimensions.    In  a  book  so  Thus,  to  address  a  man  as,  « You  wicked  rectangle !' 

ftiU  of  scenes  and  adventures  as  the  present,  it  is  *  You  specimen  of  comparative  anatomy!' etc.,  would 

useless  to  point  out  particular  examples  of  tho  au-  ^  »  ™™«^  greater  indignity  than  the  use  of  the 

thor*8  graphic  power,  but  we  think  the  descriptions  ^*~*  epithets,  in  Hindostanee." 

of  the  Jungles,  of  the  Himalayas,  as  seen  from  Washington  Irving  says  that  an  Englishman  oar- 

Roorkhce,  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  of  tho  scenery  of  '*««  ^^"  ^**»*^'  manners,  and  tastes,  into  all  coun- 

Japan,  and  of  the  manners  and  life  of  the  natives  of  ^««>  ^^  ^®^^^»  ^«  "^y"'  o»t*Wish  a  chop-house  at 

Indi^  not  to  mention  others,  are  admirable  ipeci-  ^«  «•*«■  °f  Paradise.    Taylor  refers  to  this  peculi- 

mens  of  Taylor's  peculiar  talent  of  roprosentation-a  ^^^ "  ^*  ^"^^^  i^«>f  "^^^  ^^^  attention  in  Calcutta, 

talent  by  whose  magic  we  are  transported  into  other  ^**«"'  ^«  "y"'  "«^«'* »°  ^^  dog^ays,  nothing  iess 

eountries  and  climes,  and  seem  to  see  with  our  own  ^"  *  «<>"»'''  ^^"^  "  P^"'^*  »°^  »  Wack  cloth  dress- 

eyes,  what  his  pen  so  gracefully  depicts.    Perhaps  «^»  "  tolerated.    Verily,  the  Saxon  clings  to  his 

his  power  of  conveying  sensations  is  efen  more  note-  '^^^^  '""*  *  pertinacity  which  wo  cannot  sufficiently 

able  than  his  pictorial  power.    Ue  makes  us  fbel  as  •^^^^    Make  a  certain  costume  the  type  of  respec- 

wcll  as  see  tho  objects  he  represents,  and  from  dull  ^^^^  "^'"^  ^»"'  "^  ^«  «»"^««  «>*»  i^®*  *"  <^" 

dead  types,  our  senses  become  cognizant  of  *^«  ^^^'^^^^    ^^  bearskins  and  woolen  blankets  were 

tho  evening  costume  of  the  West  End  or  the  Fifth 

"Gums  ofParadiso  and  eastern  air."  ^^^nue,  you  would  soon  find   him   complacently 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  volume  by  extracts,  sporting  them  on  the  Equator.    In  the  incessant 

but  still  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  select  a  para-  heat  of  the  tropics,  he  drinks  his  heavy  sherry,  and 

graph  or  two  on  the  Himalayas : —  indulges  in  his  brandy  and  water,  with  as  much  free- 

"  I  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  second  dom  as  in  the  airs  of  England,  and  if  not  cut  short  in 

range  of  the  Himalayas,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  his  career  by  fever,  finally  goes  home  with  a  damaged 

The  cottage  where  we  were  quartered,  was  perched  liver,  and  no  digestion  at  all.    On  the  shores  of 

on  a  narrow  shelf,  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  Cathay,  he  keeps  up  the  hours  and  habits  of  the 

mountain.    From  the  balcony  where  I  sat,  I  could  London  season ;  in  the  cinnamon  groves  of  Ceylon, 

have   thrown   a   stone   upon   the  lowest  house  in  he  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  Pall  Mall." 

the  place.    For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks,  the  In  his  homeward  journey,  Taylor  stopped  at  St. 

thermometer  was  above  freesing-point,  and  the  snows  Helena,  and  visited  the  *'  empty  vault,  which,  for 

with  which  the  roofs  were  laden,  poured  in  a  shower  twenty  years,  enshrined  tiie  corpse  of  Napoleon." 

from  the  eaves.    Around  me  the  heights  were  bleak  Here  he  met  one  of  those  guides  who  infest  every 

aad  white  and  wintry,  but  down  the  gorge  below  spot  hallowed  by  genius  or  wonderful  in  scenery, 

ne— for  down  in  its  warm  bed—I  could  see  the  ever-  and  do  what  they  can  to  vulgarise  it  by  their  ludi- 

green  vegetation  of  the  tropics.    Buried  to  the  knees  crous  gibberish  of  explanation.    At  tho  grave  of  Ni^ 

in  a  snow-drift,  I  looked  upon  a  palm-tree,  and  oould  poleon,  this  animal  appeared  in  the  fbrm  of  an  old 

almost  smell  the  blossoms  of  the  orange-bowers  in  a  woman,  who  at  once  gabbled  out  to  him  the  fbllow- 

yall^  where  fhMt  never  fell.    It  was  like  fitting  at  ing  fhets  and  refleotloiis : — 

the  Korth  Pole,  and  looking  down  on  the  Equator.  '<  <  Six  years  he  lived  upon  the  idand.    He  was 

«*  At  sunset  I  went  again  upon  the  mound  to  witae«  hniied  with  hif  head  to  the  east.    This  is  the  east. 
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His  feet  was  to  the  west.  This  is  the  west.  Where 
you  see  that  brown  dirt,  there  was  his  head.  He 
wanted  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  Josephine ; 
but  as  that  couldn't  be  done,  he  was  put  here.  They 
put  him  here,  because  ho  used  to  come  down  here 
with  a  silver  mug  in  his  pocket,  and  take  a  drink 
out  of  that  spring.  That's  the  reason  he  was  buried 
here.  There  was  a  guard  of  a  sorgcnt  and  six  men 
np  there  on  the  hill,  all  the  time  he  was  down  here 
a-drinkin'  out  of  the  spring  with  his  silver  mug. 
This  was  the  way  he  walked.'  Here  the  old  woman 
folded  her  arms,  tossed  back  her  grizzly  bead,  and 
strode  to  and  fro  with  so  ludicrous  an  attempt  at 
dignity,  that  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was  forced  into 
laughter.  *  Did  you  ever  see  him  V  I  asked.  '  Yes, 
Captain,'  said  she,  *■  I  seed  him  a  many  a  time,  and 
I  always  said  good  mornin',  sir,  but  he  never  had  no 
conversation  with  me.'  " 

In  this,  as  in  his  previous  volumes  of  travel,  Tay- 
lor makes  his  readers  love  him  on  account  of  the 
sunny  and  tolerant  disposition  he  constantly  evinces. 
This  charm,  derived  from  character,  is  as  important 
to  a  tourist's  success  as  quick  observation  and  accu- 
rate painting.  English  travelers,  with  their  constant 
grumbling  and  gusts  of  national  prejudice,  have  less 
of  it  than  any  others.  Taylor  is  throughout  genial 
and  cosmopolitan,  and  his  readers  are  soon  converted 
into  friends.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his  books 
without  feeling  that  you  have  made  a  new  personal 
acquaintance.  

JTlc  Araftr^niang  ;  or.  Notes  on  a  Tour  among 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Chili.  By  Ed- 
tnond  Renel  Smith.  New  York :  Harper  Sf 
Bros.    1vol.  l2mo. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  was  attached 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition 
in  Chili,  and  after  the  termination  of  his  services  at 
Santiago,  set  out'  on  a  journey  through  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  Chili.  The  volume  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  Araucanian  Indians,  whose 
character,  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  modes  of 
life,  the  author  had  excellent  advantages  of  observ- 
ing and  studying.  This  tribe  is  but  little  known, 
though  proudly  eminent  among  the  aborigines  of 
America  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it  resisted  all 
attempts  of  the  whites  to  destroy  lis  independence. 
Mr.  Smith's  book  contains  a  sketch  of  its  history  as 
well  as  a  description  of  its  present  condition.  The 
following  account  of  the  moile  in  which  wooing  and 
marrying  are  carried  on  among  these  Indians,  repre- 
sents one  of  their  most  original  customs,  and  suggests 
the  importance  of  having  the  missionaries,  who  may 
be  sent  to  convert  them,  champions  of  woman's  rights 
as  well  as  professors  of  Christianity : 

*'  The  females  do  all  the  labor,  from  ploughing  and 
cooking  to  the  saddling  and  unsaddling  of  a  horse; 
for  the  *  lord  and  master'  does  little  but  eat,  sleep, 
and  ride  about,  justifying  himself  in  such  a  course 
by  the  reflection  that,  as  his  wives  cost  him  a  high 
price,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  work  enough  to 
make  np  the  outlay. 

Generally,  when  a  young  man  makes  up  bis 
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mind  to  marry,  he  first  goes  to  his  various  friends  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  his  project.  If  he  be  poor, 
each  one  of  them,  according  to  his  means,  offers  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  :  one  gives 
a  fat  ox,  another  a  horse,  a  third  a  pair  of  silver 
spurs.    A  moonless  night  is  selected,  and  a  rendez- 
vous named.    At  the  appointed  hour,  the  lover  and 
his  friends,  all  well  mounted,  congregate  as  agreed. 
Cautiously  and  in  silence  thoy  approach,  and  sur- 
round the  residence  of  the  bride.     Half  a  doien  of 
the  most  smooth  spoken  in  the  company  enter  and 
seek  out  the  girl's  father,  to  whom  they  explain  the 
object  of  their  coming ;  set  forth  the  merits  of  the 
aspirant ;  the  convenience  of  the  match,  etc.,  and  ask 
his  consent,  which  is  usually  granted  with  readiness; 
for,  perhaps,  he  considers  his  daughter  as  an  encuxD- 
brance,  and  calculates  upon  what  she  will  bring. 
Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  has  sought  out  the  resting 
place  of  his  fair  one ;  and  she,  as  in  duty  bound, 
screams  for  protection.    Immediately  a  tremendous 
row  commences.    The  women  spring  up  en  masse, 
and  arming  themselves  with  clubs,  stones,  and  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds,  rush  to  the  defence  of  the  distressed 
maiden.    The  friends  interpose  to  give  the  lover  fair 
play,  with  sooth ings  and  gentle  violence  endeavoriog 
to  disarm  the  fierce  viragoes ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
appeased,  and  happy  the  man  that  escapes  without 
a  broken  pate,  or  some  other  bleeding  memento  of 
the  flight.    It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  bride  to 
resist  and  struggle,  however  willing  ^e  may  be, 
until  the  impatient  bridegroom,  brooking  no  delay, 
seises  her  by  the  hair,  or  by  the  heel,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  drags  her  along  the  ground 
toward  the  open  door.  Once  fairly  outside,  he  springs 
to  the  saddle,  still  firmly  grasping  his  screaming 
captive,  whom  ho  pulls  up  over  the  horse's  back,  and 
yelling  forth  a  whoop  of  triumph,  he  starts  off  at  fall 
gallop.    The  friends  sally  out,  still  pursued  l^  the 
wrathful  imprecations  of  the  outraged  matrons,  and 
follow  fast  in  the  track  of  the  fugitives.    Gaining 
the  woods,  the  lover  dashes  into  the  tangled  thickets. 

*<  Sometimes  the  parents  of  the  girl  are  really 
opposed  to  the  match.  In  which  oase  the  neighbors 
are  immediately  summoned  by  blowing  the  horn  and 
chase  is  given,  but  if  the  fugitive  once  succeed  in' 
gaining  the  thicket  in  safety,  the  marriage  cannot 
afterwards  be  annulled." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that  Mr.  SmiUi 
not  only  occupies  a  field  heretofore  untraveled,  but 
that  he  can  describe  the  novel  scenes  and  manners 
with  which  his  eye  and  mind  have  been  conversant, 
with  unusual  clearness  and  animation.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  some  twenty  well  exeonted  engrar 
vings. 

A  Visit  to  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol.  By  Richard 
C  MrCormitJr,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  ff  Co.    1  vol.  \2mo. 

An  American  penetrates  everywhere,  and  knows 
everybody  and  everything  whererer  he  penetrates 
Accordingly  Mr.  McCormick,  in  his  viait  last  winter 
to  the  English  camp,  continued  to  see  ts  rnieh  at  if 
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he  had  beloziged  to  the  basiegiDg  armj,  if  not  more, 
from  Lord  liaglan  to  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, nothing  escapes  our  author's  eye  or  "guess,*' 
and  he  tells  the  information  he  obtains  in  a  clear, 
simple  and  vigorous  manner.  The  illustrative  en- 
gravings add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book.  To  newspaper  readers,  who  devour  the  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  siege  brought  by  every 
new  arrival,  the  panoramic  view  of  the  scat  of  the 
war,  with  the  positions  occupied  by  the  different 
armies,  will  be  an  especial  object  of  study.  We 
have  read  no  account  of  the  overy-day  life  of  the 
oamp  which  is  more  vivid  than  that  given  by  our 
author.  The  portrait  and  sketch  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, will  interest  many  a  reader,  who  may  not  be 
attracted  by  the  warlike  scenes.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book  is  as  excellent  as  the  matter. 


Hiekard  Hurdis, 
Giimore  Simms. 
Umo. 


A  Tale  of  Alabama,    By  W. 
New  rork:  RedJieU,    1  vol. 


The  reader  of  this  norel  is  introduced  to  scenes 
and  characters  peculiar  to  the  roughest  border  life. 
Robbery  and  murder,  and  the  dark  and  lawless  pas- 
sions whence  they  spring,  are  the  ordinary  excite- 
ments by  which  the  interest  is  provoked  and  sus- 
tained. If  the  subject  were  as  pleasing  as  the 
execution  is  able,  we  might  oong^tulate  Mr.  Simms 
on  his  success,  but  we  must  confess  our  delight  when 
we'at  last  escaped  from  the  company  into  which  he 
tempted  us  by  his  skill.  The  hero,  himself,  is  only 
not  a  desperado,  because  he  is  placed  among  cha- 
racters so  bad  that  even  his  ferocity  seems  a  virtue. 
We  could,  however,  have  witnessed  the  blowing  out 
of  his  brains  with  resignation,  if  not  with  pleasure. 
There  is  hardly  a  character  in  the  book  which  is  not 
delineated  with  much  boldness  and  strength,  and 
which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  all  those 
qualities  which  create  sympathy.  To  the  objection 
which  was  brought  against  the  book  on  its  original 
appearance,  that  it  was  too  savage  and  gloomy  in  its 
character,  Mr  Bimms  replies  in  his  preface,  that  the 
general  portraiture  is  a  truthful  one,  the  materials 
historically  accurate,  and  the  story  a  genuine  chroni- 
cle of  the- border  region  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
Granting  all  this,  the  objection  still  remains  that  an 
imaginative  reproduction  of  real  events  and  persons 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  give  pleasure,  not  pain 
or  disgust. 

Tff  Life  of  the  Right  Howrabie  John  Fhilpot 
Curranj  late  Master  of  the  Roll*  iu  Ireland. 
By  his  soHj  William  Henry  Curran.  With 
Additions  and  Notes.  By  R.  Shelton  Maeken' 
xie.D.C.L.    New  YorJi  :  RedJieJd.    lvoll2mo. 

This  life  of  one  of  Ireland's  noblest  patriots,  ora- 
tors, and  advocates,  is  written  by  his  son,  whoso 
filial  feelings  prompted  him  to  suppress  some  facts 
which  might  have  interfered  with  the  dignity  of 
theme.  These  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  laudably  and  co- 
piously supplied.  The  life  of  Ourran  was  so  con- 
nected wiUi  public  events,  that  his  biographer  is 


necessarily  compelled  .to  describe  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  union^ 
and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  well  executed,  and  en- 
ables us  to  comprehcud  the  materials  for  vehement  and 
passionate  eloquence  which  the  times  afforded.  From 
the  great  speeches  of  Curran,  numerous  citations  are 
made,  well  illustrating  hi.?  blazing  rhetoric  and  rapid 
argumentation.  No  Iri^^hman  can  read  them  without 
glowing  in  sympathy  with  the  orator,  and  reproduc- 
ing the  passions  from  which  the  smiting  and  flashing 
denunciations  originally  sprung.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is 
rich  in  anecdotes  of  Curran  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  notes  at  tho  bottom  of  the  page  are  a  very 
agreeable  running  commentary  on  the  text.  The 
book  is  very  much  improved  by  his  additions.  A 
characteristic  portrait  of  Curran  is  given.  We  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  specimens  of  Currants  wit, 
which  are  included  fn  tho  biography.  They  are 
mostly  poor  puns,  whose  sparkle  expired  with  the 
occasion,  and  are  enough  to  make  one  dismal  as  read 
now. 

Clouds  and  Sujuhifu,  and  Art.  A  Dramatic 
Tale.  By  Charles  Reade,  Author  of  ^^  Peg 
Wojingtou,^^  **  Christie  Johftstone"  etc.  Bo*" 
ton :  Tiel-nor  4*  Fields.    1  vol.  \^mo. 

A  month  or  two  ago  we  noticed  this  new  novelist's 
productions  as  fresh  and  original  in  style,  concep- 
tion, and  execution.  We  havo  hero  another  volume, 
consisting  of  two  beautiful  and  brilliant  stories — the 
first,  <•  Clouds  and  Bunshine,"  being  devoted  to  a 
representation  of  English  rural  life  at  harvest  time ; 
and  the  second,  "Art,"  having  for  its  heroine,  the 
celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Each  contains 
material  enough  for  a  novel,  but  the  author  is  a  con- 
denser on  principle.  To  quote  one  of  his  own  let- 
tors — "  it  is  very  easy  to  write,  but  cruel  hard  to 
write  well;"  and  we  can  easily  conceive  the  labor 
which  these  stories  must  have  cost  him.  To  pack  so 
much  matter  in  so  smxill  a  space,  without  any  seem^ 
ing  effort,  and  without  exhibiting  any  of  the  spasms 
of  compression,  must  havo  been  a  difficult  artisUo 
task.  The  story  entitled  "Art,"  is  fully  equal  to 
"Peg  Woffington."  The  incidental  criticisms  on 
acting  contain  the  best  expositions  of  the  principles 
of  thcatri&al  effectiveness  we  have  ever  seen;  and 
the  embodiment  of  these  principles  in  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
is  managed  with  exqui.^ito  grace  and  felicity.  Both 
stories  are  read,  literally,  with  "breathless"  interest. 
It  is  impossible  to  stop  when  you  have  once  commit- 
ted yourself  to  the  stream  of  the  author's  narrative. 

Gtty  Rivers.  A  Tale  of  Georgia.  By  W.  Gil. 
more  Simms.     N.  York :  Red  field.    I  vol.  Vlmo, 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Simms'  "Border 
Novels  and  Romances  of  tho  South,"  to  be  included 
in  Redfield's  re-issue  of  his  works.  "  Guy  Rivers  " 
is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  novel,  which  was 
quite  popular  on  its  first  appearance,  and  which  is 
now  more  worthy  of  popularity  than  ever.  The  au- 
thor, in  revising,  has  carefully  improved  its  style, 
given  greater  effect  to  its  scenes,  and  wrought  out  iti 
plan  with  more  artistic  skill. 


J'asljiona  for  Jfootmbtr. 


Xbb  tree*  luve  btoome  •Imoit  leBflen,  sod  the 
Ueuurea  of  FlorB  have  bowed  their  faded  beuitleB 
before  the  riguri  of  niiproacbing  winCer;  hat  fuh- 
tOD  again  DuDglei  amidat  the  well-dioBMd  (brongi, 
and  «j>mdi  bei  ailken  piniona  of  Taried  hue,  as 
■he  Ughtl;  flnttcn  orcr  the  beada  of  all.  leni- 
porarj  templu,  deroted  ti>  Ihe  radiaot  goddess,  are 
filled  irith  the  cbolcot  offtriuge  of  the  tcilet,  and  the 
«hicf  pciealiiaaos  belongiag  to  her  ehaogeful  fane, 
kre  aeduloualy  employed  upon  new  icTeatioos  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  fair  porlioa  of  the  readccs  of  this  magv 
line,  a  liat  and  deMription  uf  the  moat  impDrtant  of 
which  are  here  presealed  : — 

OVER-DRESSES. 

Of  thia  elegant  and  caminodioua  artiole  of  Utiro, 
the  Stella  is  the  favorite  style  iai  moicing  wear.  It 
is  of  cBsbmere,  centre  pluiu,  and  the  narrow  border, 
Terj  highly  wrought  in  the  PcraUui  style,  ia  lewed 
ou.  Bittok,  white,  red,  and  green,  are  the  favorite 
oentiei  of  all  sLowIs,  and  the  reotaugular  sliai« 
ii  preferred  for  all  articles  of  thia  gender,  ci- 
Oept  lor  the  India  ahawl,  of  which  the  double  or 
oblong  i>  lonieiimea  preferred.  As  the  sbanl  has 
been  a  favorita  artiole  of  ladies'  dress,  siooe  the  days 
of  Socrates,  when  the  weaving  and  embroidering  it 
formed  the  favorito  employment  of  the  ladies  of 
highest  dislinetioti;  and  as  it  is  especially  inlendod 
(br  wear,  as  well  to  Umper  the  atlJre  tu  the  weather 
at  all  seasons,  as  a  iheller  id  passing  oier  the  inter- 
legnums  from  one  fashion  to  another ;  henoe,  it 
claims  the  exercise  ot  most  refined  taste  in  its  seleo- 
^n 

The  flgare*  in  the  border  of  lbs  Stella  represent 
(lie  fruits  and  flowers  of  our  clime,  embroidered  in 
•mall  squares,  into  whioh  the  border  is  subdivided ; 
but  the  figures  of  the  Lyons'  cashmere  shawl,  are 
composed  of  the  palm-leaf,  wreathed  and  grouped 
with  Persian  arohitootnro.  Those  for  sale  at  seventy- 
five  dollars,  iu  Broadway  and  Chestnut  stroel,  are 
more  rich  and  beaolifol  than  any  that  we  over  saw 
of  real  India  make.  Slack  lace  shawls,  with  f«s- 
loonod  edges,  u  represented  by  the  figure  on  the 
right  of  the  fashion  plate,  either  with  or  without 
pelarioe  frouls,  are  regarded  as  highly  appropriate 
for  shopping  or  a  visit  to  the  library,  on  a  bright, 
genial  day. 


For  wear  in  a  carriage,  and  to  a  toll  toilet  oonver- 
suione,  the  taste  is  divided  between  a  velvet  cloak, 
trimmed  with  moirt  anttgue,  aqd  a  moire  aatigut 
trimmed  with  velvet.  In  cither  case,  however,  they 
HC  edged  with  deep  nvchi  fringe,  and  ornamented 
with  Jet  issfiiiln  The  garment  extends  over  the  hips, 
•ad  the  back  gives  room  fin  an  Imitation  alaave. 


which  ii  disclosed  below  the  eape,  and  whioh  extends 
tn  the  elbow.  The  collar  is  small  and  plain,  tava  a 
tow  of  silk  and  bead  embroidery.  Such  as  heads  the 
fringe  of  the  other  edges.  This  oloak  is  called  a  Tal- 
ma, as  are  also  aH  the  styles  of  ladiei'  over-drasa  now 
in  vogue ;  but  Instead  of  a  Talna,  it  is  ■  Charles  T, 
mantle,  with  (be  addition  of  a  cape  exteading  to  the 
elbon.  We  have  seen  soma  elegant  ones,  also, 
formed  of  strips  about  five  inohei  wide,  of  black  vel- 
vet and  tnoirt  antique,  trimmed  with  guipura  Inee ; 
and  others  formed  into  a  double  cape,  and  edged  with 
deep  cimtiU  fringe.  Slack  is  deoidedl;  the  talhiona- 
ble  oolor. 

Mantlei  for  pnunenade  are  varioas  in  stulEi  and 
trimmings,  hat  they  aro  all  similar  in  abape,  bung 
like  the  •' March  ManUe  "  of  the  Seven  teeth  Cantoiy. 
The  one  ou  the  kft  figure  of  our  plate,  ropresenta  the 
atyle,  it  being  a  semi-eircle,  with  tho  back-seam  and 
the  seams  over  the  ehoulders  tracing  the  form  ofthe 
figure  gently.  This  one  is  intended  to  represent  the 
present  style  of  moire  atiti^ue,  which  is  woven  with 
flounces  rayuri,  and  fringed,  like  the  dross  repre- 
sented by  the  same  figure ;  this  dress  Is  the  highest 
style  of  wear  for  the  carriage  and  evening  eonversa- 
tional  parties ;  and  when,  instead  of  the  sumptDOns 
oloak,  you  substitute  the  mantle,  yon  ehange  it  Into 
an  elegant  toilet  de  villt. 

The  suMteau  ouior^made  of  gray  eaator-oloth— 
dlBers  from  the  shape  of  the  above  one,  merely  in 
its  front,  being  formed  to  the  shape  of  the  breast, 
and  a  fullness  all  owed  in  the  bock  over  the  ahonlden, 
aUowing  for  a  fold  and  imitation  sleeve.  We  han 
seen  some  of  these  which  were  very  coquettish,  both 
when  trimmed  with  camel  hair,  and  plush.  The 
mantles  are  without  cottar,  and  they  close  in  front, 
with  either  silk  egraffet,  with  Jet  taosels,  or  embroi- 
dered tabs.  Tho  edges  are  sometimes  embroidered ; 
in  fact,  this  manUe  replaces  the  pinked  oape,  so  mach 
in  vogue  last  year. 


Of  this  genn 


ofout  and  trimming; 
is  one  of  aoere  aiitit, 
corded  silk,  the  cSecl 


at  (tylei 


ee!,arpt  Is  the  favori 
to  sumo  twenty  diffari 
but  the  "cream  ofthe  cr 
lie,  embroidered  all  over  with 
of  which,  with  Iho  elegant  fes- 
tooned headings  and  foot,  isoharming.  Ihemaolelct 
is  the  appropriate  wear  for  promenade,  and  the  mate- 
rials from  whioh  they  are  ooini>oaod,  range  from  laoeof 
gossamer  llghtneas,  to  the  heaviest  taffeta  and  main 
Those  of  groat  richness  are  composed  of 
festooned  flounces,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  of 
broidery,  the  edge  of  each  fiooDce  being 
a  narrow  lace,  fulled  on.  ArooDdtbe 
neck  Is  placed  arHcA«of  laee,and  neitber  theolteo- 
lar  mantles  nor  the  maiiteleit  are  made  with  aooOar. 
Mantelet*  of  Malines  laae  in  aeveral  flounces,  gaob 
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flounoe  separated  by  rose-colored  game  ribbon,  are 
yery  fashionable.  Each  laoe  is  not  more  than  an 
inoh  in  width.  Another  style  is  formed  of  Malines ; 
the  laoe,  small  at  the  top,  increases  to  the  bottom 
row,  which  is  two  inches  in  width,  and  ornamented 
with  bonquets  of  tulips.  These  are  generally  in- 
tended to  set  off  on  the  tips  ef  the  shoulders,  trimmed 
round  the  top  with  rose-colored  gause  ribbon,  and 
relieved  by  a  bow  of  taffeta  ribbon  of  the  same  color, 
and  long  floating  ends. 

Many  dresses  of  delaines^  taffeta^  and  moire  an- 
tique,  are  made  with  the  express  Intentions  of  pro- 
menade without  an  oTcr-garmeut.  So,  also,  are 
those  of  ladies'  cloth  and  cashmere,  which  last  are 
made  of  gray  goods,  woven  with  silk  rayuret  instead 
of  flounces,  made  short,  extending  to  the  instep  only, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  ornaments  and  jet  buttons 
up  the  front  of  the  breast,  which  is  high,  and  the 
corsage  d  basques.  They  are  worn  with  a  low  berthed 
which  terminates  in  points  at  the  waist,  fh>nt  and 
rear;  those  at  the  back  ending  with  jet  tassels;  and 
the  row  of  buttons  down  the  front  of  the  body,  con- 
tinues down  each  front  edge  of  the  basque.  The 
sleeve  is  composed  of  a  great  puff  {boiailonuf)  or 
puffs  at  the  top,  terminating  in  a  tlii|e-qnarter  length 
pagoda  sleeve.  These  dresses  are  invariably  won 
with  a  brooch  collar,  of  medallion  lace.  This  collar 
derives  its  name  from  its  extending  in  round  ended 
lappets  in  front  on  the  bosom,  and  fastening  at  the 
neck  with  a  brooch. 


EMBROIDESIBS. 

Coiffure  of  medallion  laoe,  ornamented  with  palms, 
fruits,  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Bridal  outfits  in  poiiite  applications,  composed  of 
scarf,  waist,  sleeve,  and  flounces  to  match.  Outfits 
in  laoe  sans  applicatione — as  soft  ad  a  snow-flake — 
including  the  above  and  a  hertJu.  The  flrst  differs 
in  price  from  ninety-flve  to  one  thousand  dollars, 
while  that  sans  applicatione  is  worth  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  The  price  of  a  set  also  in  points  a 
Vaiguille  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  but  there 
are  very  rich  sets  of  blonde  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

The  lingeries  in  Broadway  and  Chestnut  street, 
have  greatly  improved  of  late  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  line  of  trade,  and  numerous  are  the  styles  of  em- 
broidered sleeves,  skirts,  and  caps.  The  jaconette 
cap  with  long  tabs,  for  closing  in  front  with  a  brooch, 
forms  the  prettiest  and  most  appropriate  breakfast 
cap  that  we  know  of. 

Casaques  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  those  of 
the  newest  make  are  in  the  form  of  a  pelnrine,  with 
a  shawl  front.  The  sleeves,  bottom,  and  pelarine, 
are  edged  with  laco  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep, 
surmounted  with  a  row  of  half  the  width ;  the  foot 
of  the  lace  is  omamen'ed  with  a  narrow  gauze  rib- 
bon, or  a  little  row  of  friuge.  Those  which  are  veiy 
elegant  also,  are  ornamented  with  guipure  d  effili, 
A  beautiful  trimming,  and  very  simple,  is  a  flounce 
five  inches  deep,  at  the  bottom  and  the  ends  of 
the  sleeves,  headed  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon.    This 


last  style,  less  dressy  than  the  two  first,  closes  with 
a  row  of  buttons  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelarine. 

Collar.— T^^mousquctaire  is  9M\\\  in  high  favor. 

It  is  embroidered  on  muslin,  with  appiicatioiie  of 

tulle;  tuUu  entirely  new,  and  designed  under  the 

name  of  tulle  a  points  lances.    It  produces  nearly 

the  effect  of  a  double  ply  of  tulle. 

Col  a  broeht  is  the  highest  stylo  for  toilet  de  villcj 
Manchcsettes  iu  the  mout^quetaire  style,  areassorCed 
in  keeping  with  the  collar. 

Fichu'bretelles. — This  is  of  embroidered  muslin, 
shaped  to  fit  the  breast,  and  around  the  shoulderiS. 
with  a  small  collar  surmounting  the  neck,  and  nar- 
row lappets  at  the  waist,  terminating  in  long  rouuv! 
ends,  about  fifteen  inches  below.  Knots  of  ribbon 
on  the  shoulders  end  ut  the  waist. 

BertJie  of  laoe,  quite  low  and  deeply  festooneil 
round  the  bottom,  wiih  knots  of  pink  ribbon  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  rucfie  of  the  same  running  just  be- 
low the  head,  and  down  to  near  the  round  end  of 
each  festoon,  where  each  ruefte  of  ribbon  terminates 
in  a  small  knot. 

Fichu. — It  is  made  oT  lonillonnis  of  muslin,  bro- 
ken at  equal  distances  with  little  squares  of  velvet; 
it  crosses  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  knots  on  tho 
shoulders  and  at  tho  crosses,  front  and  roar,  are  of 
rose  taffeta. 

Guifnpe.—Blmilai  to  a  chemisette,  to  be  worn  with 
an  open  dress  It  is  made  with  fine  muslin,  and  tho 
sleeves  aro  edged  with  a  deep  laco  rufile,  above 
which  are  three  narrow  bands  of  velvet,  then  a  row 
of  metlaillon  lace,  ornamented  with  crosses  of  velvet. 
The  breast  is  in  the  shawl-shape,  edged  with  ined ail- 
Ion  laoe  and  crosses  of  velvet ;  tho  body  being  boun<l 
by  a  waistband  at  the  bottom. 

Canezou. — Similar  to  a  white  lace  basque,  to  wear 
over  a  dross.  It  is  trimmed  with  ruches  of  narrow 
lace,  festooned  edges,  and  ornamented  all  over,  at 
equal  distances,  with  small  knots  of  azure  ribbon. 
The  bottom  and  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  are  edged 
itith  a  deep,  rich,  scolloped  lace. 

Caficzou,  for  half-mourning,  is  made  of  black 
tulle,  and  urnamonted  with  purple  ribbons,  of  gauze 
lace,  and  narrow  bands  of  black  lace,  with  scolIopc«l 
edges,  in  alternate  rows  diagonally  over  tho  breast 
and  back ;  the  sleeves  formed  into  puffs  and  flounces, 
and  four  knots  of  purple  gauze  ribbons  ornament  tho 
front  of  the  body,  at  equal  distances  from  the  chin  to 
the  waist. 

Gloves. — Russet-colored  kid  for  morning  wear, 
and  buff  and  lemon-color  for  full  toilette.  For  full 
mourning,  black  kid,  stitched  and  embroidered  in 
white;  for  half-mourning,  white  kid,  embroidered 
with  black.  Plain  white  kid  for  pall-bearers,  and 
plain  black  kid  for  gentlemen  in  mourning. 

M0UR5IN6S. 

In  full  mourning,  the  plain  black  crape  bonnet, 
long  black  crape  veil,  black  bombasine  high  dress, 
small  and  crimped  book-muslin  collar  and  manchf- 
setts.  For  light  and  half-mournings,  barlthea,  moire 
antique^  brocade,  and  taffeta,  either  in  alternate 
stripei  of  black  and  purple,  or  trimmed  with  pnrple, 
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are  th«  tobea  preferred.  Velyet  in  black  and  purple 
alao  works  in  well  in  the  composition  of  the  trimmings 
for  both  hat  and  dress.  Hats  of  purple  silk,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  velyet,  and  elaborately  embroidered 
with  black  chenille,  oyer  which  are  cost  a  rich  black 
silk  Teil,  are  in  high  favor. 

That  parple  entered  into  compositions  of  mourning 
costume,  several  hundred  years  ago,  the  following 
extract  will  show  : — 

Caurt  JdoumingSi  d  V Antique. -^The  French 
queens,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  wore 
white,  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and  were  called 
Reitus  Blatukes,  It  was  changed  to  black  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1498. 

In  a  wardrobe  account  for  half  a  year,  to  lady-day, 
1691,  (a  MS.  purchased  by  Mr  Brandon,  at  the 
library  sale  of  George  ijcott,  Esq.,  of  Woodburn 
Hall,)  are  the  following  entries  for  the  king's 
mourning : 

*' A  greatcoat  lined  with  murrey  and  white  flow- 
ered silk,  with  gold  loops,  and  four  crape  hat  bands. 

"  A  sad-colored  silk  coat,  lined  with  gold  striped 
lustring,  with  silver  and  silk  buttons,  and  a  purple 
crape  hat  band. 

"A  purple  ooat." 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  died  in  1705,  never 
shaved  his  beard  during  the  whole  term  of  mourning, 
which  often  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  empress  dowagers  never  lay  aside  their 
mourning,  and  even  their  apartments  are  hung  with 
black  till  their  deaths. 

The  Bavarian  family  never  give  a  black  livery,  or 
line  their  coaches,  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

Th'e  pope's  nieces  never  wear  mourning,  not  even 
for  their  nearest  relations ;  as  the  Komans  reckon  it 
BO  great  a  happiness  for  a  family  to  have  a  pope  in  it, 
that  nothing  ought  to  afflict  his  holiness'  kindred. 

Queen  Anne,  on  the  death  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  wore  black  and  white,  with  a  mixture  of 
purple  in  some  parts  of  the  dress.  This  was  taken 
from  the  mourning  worn  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
for  the  Earl  of  Damley,  which  was  exactly  in  point. 

King  Charles  I.  put  the  court  into  mourning  for 
one  day,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Lord 
Uigh  Treasurer. 

We  have  not  room  for  comment,  but  we  know  that 
the  ladies  will  thank  us  for  our  quota  of  assistance 
in  the  introduction  of  purple  fSr  half  mourning ;  but 
ladies,  please  do  not  use  tiio  latitude — as  some  do — 
for  adopting  the  colors  of  pink,  rose,  and  the  ashes  of 
roses. 

BOK.NJSTS. 

The  charming  small  bonnet  as  radiant  as  a  rain- 
bow, appearing  like  an  artistic  relief  to  a  beautiful 
picture,  or  a  refulgent  halo  to  the  ''  human  face  di- 
vine," is  still  the  favorite  style :  thus  the  modem 
belles  of  Paris,  supported  by  Count  Caliz,  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  ^^aueitiU  reginUy*  backed  by  Jules 
David. 

The  composite  hat  is  the  present  style,  it  being 
eompoied  of  numerous  materials,  including  straw, 
tnlle)  blonda,  crape,  feathers,  artifioial  flowers,  rib- 


'  bons,  fVuits,  etc.    We  cite  a  fow  samples  which  wo 
regard  as  the  most  attractive. 

Body  of  rice  straw,  with  open  edge  and  plain  f^nt, 
trimmed  with  velvet  incrustations ;  at  each  side  of 
the  passe  a  noeud  of  velvet ;  three  small  bands  of 
black  velvet  are  placed  a  half  inch  apart  around  the 
apron  and  one  row  around  the  crown,  and  several 
rows  from  this  extending  bock  and  terminating  at 
the  centre  of  the  round  summit.  The  inside  orna- 
mented with  violets,  pink  ribbons  and  blonde.  To 
the  under  side  of  the  border  is  attached  a  reilette 
(voilette)  or  small,  black,  scolloped  edged  laoe  veil, 
which  is  thrown  book  to  cover  the  whole  bonnet,  and 
produce  a  rich  and  enlivening  eifect. 

Hat  of  white  crape,  covered  with  a  light  em- 
broidery over  the  passs.  On  one  side  a  tuft  of  blue 
and  white  feathers  placed  far  back  on  the  pasMt^ 
and  returning  they  mix  with  the  ribbons  and  tulle 
underneath.  On  the  other  side  is  placed  high  above 
the  temple  a  little  feather  roiilie ;  brides  of  asnre 
taffeta,  the  shade  of  the  feather. 

Hat  formed  of  bouillons  of  white  tnlle,  separated 
by  insertions  of  straw  guipure,  trimmed  profulely 
with  lilies  of  the  valley  of  rose  tint.  The  inside 
trimmed  with  a  vreath  of  lilies  and  foliage. 

Hat  of  straw,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  underneath,  a  few  grapes  observable  in  the  folds 
of  blonde. 

Hat  of  crinoline  of  apple-green  satin,  edged  with 
black  blonde,  ornamented  with  rod  and  black  fea- 
thers, and  underneath  with  orange  blossoms  inter- 
mixed with  blonde. 

We  might  continue  to  cite  styles  of  bonnets  in 
vogue,  ^*till  the  crack  of  doom,"  so  great  is  the 
variety  of  composition  and  trimmings;  but  the 
marked  peculiarities  consist  in  the  liberty  of  taste 
which  everybody  displays  in  selecting  trimmings 
from  feathers,  ribbons  and  flowers,  of  every  oolor, 
and  in  such  combinations  as  suits  the  taste.  The 
shape  constitutes  the  fashion,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
ornament  to  the  face  which  must  not  disguise  asin^e 
lurking  charm  of  beauty. 

OPKRA  CLOAKS. 

Nothing,  in  the  way  of  dress,  can  be  more  beaati- 
ful  than  some  of  the  over-dresses  worn  i^  the  opera. 
Victoria  and  Eugenia  must  stand  aside,  in  the  matter 
of  splendor,  before  the  union  of  art  and  commerce, 
which  enables  many  ladies  of  America,  as  some  of 
Europe,  to  out-show  them.  We  have  seen  one  of 
white  cachmere,  in  the  shape  of  a  short  quarter-circle 
cloak,  braided,  embroidered  and  deeply  fringed  in 
red,  blue,  white  and  green  silks.  Also  one  compris- 
ing a  large  double  cape  of  white  poult  de  soie^  fringed 
and  elaborately  embroidered  in  white.  Also  one  of 
rose  poult  de  soie^  ornamented  with  silver  beads 
mixed  in  the  silk  embroidery,  and  a  deep  fringe 
edging  of  pink  silk  and  silver.  It  is  common  to 
cover  them  with  embroidery  in  the  color  of  the  oloak* 
The  shape  is  oalled  the  '<  To/flia,"  and  it  either 
consists  of  two  capes,  or  it  is  a  scant  eiranlar  oloak 
with  a  hood.  White  ones  are  lined  with  pink  colored 
silk,  and  those  of  pink  color  are  lined  with  white  or 
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Bky  blue.  They  do  not  deaoend  maoh  below  the 
waist.  We  havo  seen  a  few  pink  onea  trimmed  with 
ermine,  which  appeax  really  delioiouf. 

DRESSES. 

FULL  TOILKTTK. 

Of  those  most  remarkable  for  splendor,  we  notice 
a  desoriptiou  of  one  at  the  Tuileries,  during  the 
royal  vuiil  to  Paris.  It  wasoomposcd  of  white  moire, 
sprigged  with  bouquets  of  roses.  Tho  roses  were  em- 
broidered in  white  silk,  and  the  bads  in  chenille  of 
various  tints  of  green,  and  the  foliage  in  gold. 
There  was  no  trimmiug  on  the  skirt,  but  it  was  made 
with  a  demi-train.  On  the  corsage,  a  doable  row  of 
deutelU  d'off  dis{K>scd  en  coeur  in  ftont  and  at  the 
back,  whioh  was  braided  with  a  cordon  of  small  rose 
buds  in  chenille.  A  bouquet  of  white  roses  orna- 
mented the  front  of  the  corsage,  and  at  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  flowers  was  placed  a  soarabaeus  in  dia- 
monds and  rubies.  The  foliage  of  this  bouqact  was 
composed  of  crape  in  various  shades  of  green,  and 
the  nenres  of  the  leaves  were  marked  by  very  small 
diamonds.  A  net  formed  of  diamonds,  which  covered 
the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  was  fixed  at  the 
sides  by  two  roses  similar  to  those  in  the  bouquet  d$ 
corsage. 

Another  dress  was  worn  at  Versailles  by  a  young 
Spanish  lady  of  rank,  and  consisted  of  pink  gaase. 
It  was  made  with  two  skirts,  each  ornamented  with 
a  pattern  in  black  cut  velvet,  the  ground  being 
sprigged  with  small  light  boquots,  and  a  wreath  of 
the  same  edging  the  skirts.  The  upper  skirt  was 
looped  upon  one  side  by  a  bouquet  of  pink  roses  and 
black  velvet  foliage,  intermingled  with  wheat  ears  in 
diamonds.  The  corsage  was  very  low,  and  pointed 
both  front  and  behind.  A  bertho  of  game,  orna- 
mented with  black  velvet  in  the  same  style  as  the 
ekirt,  was  edged  with  a  deep  row  of  black  lace  de- 
scending nearly  to  the  waist ;  the  berthe  was  round 
at  the  back,  and  slightly  pointed  in  front,  and  at  the 
point  was  fixed  a  bouquet  of  roses  intermingled  with 
diamond  wheat  ears.  The  sleeves,  whioh  were  short 
and  in  puff's,  were  ornamented  with  black  velvet 
sprigs,  and  edged  with  black  lace. 

Upon  the  Mediois  bodies,  dispose  in  tasteful  order, 
three  ruches  of  lace  or  bouillons  of  blonde,  or  trim- 
ming of  same  material  as  the  dress,  arrayed  in  fours 
on  each  side  of  the  front,  and  enlarging  toward  the 
shoulders.  The  waist  has  a  rounded  front  and  no 
basques. 

We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  basques  for  ball 
dros ;  and  even  to  keep  them  in  vogue  as  a  toiUt  d« 
villo  the  dress  makers  of  Paris  have  been  forced  to 
the  desperate  resoaree  of  a  low  berthe,  which,  by 
running  it  over  the  shoulders  so  as  to  widen  the  ap- 
pearance of  them,  remodels  the  basque  style  which 
the  grisettet  in  Paris  havo  worn  for  sach  a  length  of 
time  as  to  make  it  their  own.  Oval  battens  of  passe- 
menterie, and  sometimes  those  of  eqnare,  and  trian- 
gular shapes,  as  also  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
shapes  of  bugs,  etc.,  formed  of  precioos  stones,  with 
eyes  of  diamonds,  are  now  pressed  into  servioe  as 
noreltiei  in  trimming  rich  Greek  eonages  tod  they 


peer  out  from  beneath  rich  dentdle  d«  cambria  and 
Brassels  lace,  reminding  one,  most  viridly,  of  Um 
plagues  they  commemorate. 

A  charming  dress  for  the  ball-room,  is  made  of 
white  grenadine,  doable  skirt.  AboTO  a  hem  of  two 
inches  in  width,  is  a  row  of  light  moss  trimming,  re- 
sembling the  feather  trimming  which  is  still  in  favor. 
The  row  on  the  top  skirt  is  one  third  narrower  than 
that  on  the  bottom.  The  low  and  square  body  is 
surrounded  with  a  eeuiture  bretelUy  composed  of 
bias  Of  moire,  edged  with  moss  trimming,  being  very 
wide  on  the  shouldeife,  entirely  covering  the  sleeves, 
and  terminating  quite  narrow  at  the  waist,  where  it 
Joins  six  coques  of  ribbon. 

Flounces,  as  well  as  double  and  treble  jupes 
(skirt)  are  still  in  high  favor.  White  taffeta  and 
moire,  parsepiee  with  boquets  of  white  roses  and 
foliage,  bespangled  with  precious  stones,  are  luxuries 
siill  indulged  in  by  the  queens  of  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence. 

We  remarked  a  beautiful  robe  of  pink  poult  d$ 
soie,  with  white  front-,  widening  from  the  waist  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  skirt,  the  waist  of  pink.  The 
edges  are  festooned  and  the  whole  embroidered  in 
vines  and  flowers,  in  white  silk,  and  enlivened  with 
silver  ornaments  au  prumetis.  Another  rich  dress 
of  gold  poult  de  sole  embroidered,  and  formed  in  a 
double  skirt  of  deep  scollops,  fringed. 

ToiUt  de  Promenade. — A  street  dress  should 
always  bo  plain,  and  the  present  style  is  to  wear  a 
basque,  with  a  low  berthe^  edged  with  a  fringe  or  a 
ruffle.  The  berthe  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basque  in  front,  and  the  three  flounees  divide  the 
length  of  the  skirt  equally  below  the  basque.  Gray 
is  a  favorite  color,  and  the  high  body  is  trimmed  with 
pearl  buttons  which  extend  down  along  the  edges  of 
the  basque.  Undcrsleovos  of  guipure.  Mantelet  of 
taffeta,  the  ends  crossing  in  front.  Straw  hat,  trim- 
med with  velvet  and  black  lace. 

I>ress  of  Irish  popeline^  with  rayores  of  velvet, 
and  the  intermediate  space  embroidered  like  the 
right-hand  figure  in  the  plate. 

The  rich  delaine  dresses  of  tho  present  season  are 
not  oonfined  to  ehez  soij  but  frequently  enliven  oar 
promenades.  The  favorite  colors  are  brown,  scarlet, 
and  crimson,  ornamented  with  infinitesimal  figures, 
or  flounces  d  dispositione  in  colors  to  blend. 

Toilette*  de  ViV/^.— These  eostnmes  of  the  city, 
intended  for  general  dress  are  appropriate  for  wear 
at  places  of  call  generally  and  to  exchange  morning 
visits  in.  They  are  made  en  baeque^  and  a  favorite 
style  is  composed  of  a  plain  gray  pearl  moire,  or 
taffeta— the  skirt  cut  in  a  quarter  train  and  a  petti- 
coat without  oxtra  distension  by  the  ase/of  whale* 
bone.  The  basque  from  the  bottom  of  the  front  to 
the  shoulder-tips  and  around  the  bottom  of  it,  the 
sleeves— fVom  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  three- 
quarter  length  pagoda  pattern  and  round  the  bottom 
of  it — the  skirt  on  each  side,  from  the  basque  to  the 
bottom — are  trimmed  with  erevee,  being  strips  about 
two  inches  wide  of  material  similar  to  the  dress,  but 
a  shade  darker,  Ibrmed  in  diamond  shapes,  small  on 
the  basque  and  large  on  the  skirto,  and  these  itcipi 
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are  oorerod  with  guipure^  each  diamond  or  square 
being  separated  bj  a  rosette  of  satin  ribbons.  Col- 
lar, and  nnder-sleevcs  of  two  flonnees,  of  lace, 
point  d'AIen^on  being  preferred.  Hat  of  rice  straw, 
the  crown  trimmed  with  black  lace  flye  inches  deep, 
and  the  hack  scolloped  edges  floating  from  the 
kavolet.  One  side  of  the  front  is  trimmed  with  an 
ostrich  feather  posed  flat,  the  end  coquetting  with 
the  blonde  under  tho  car,  with  which  is  intermixed 
the  feather  edge  of  the  hat,  with  grapes  and  foliage. 
Purple  velyet  square  shawl,  edged  with  yery  deep 
lace,  headed  with  yery  beayy  embroidery. 

Taffeta  is  the  fayorito  material  for  a  toUlette  de 
ville^  and  intended  as  they  are  for  wear  in  a  carriage, 
the  whole  dress  is  designed  to  be  more  rich  than 
those  for  promenade. 

Toilettes  de  Chez  Soi.—Roho  of  emerald  green 
moire,  with  a  flounce  of  guipure  posed  on  a  flounce 
of  moire,  terminated  by  a  ruc^ie  at  the  head  and 
foot.  The  basque  is  edged  with  a  ruche  and  the 
body  entirely  coyered  with  guipure.  The  sleeye  in 
the  duchess  form,  is  composed  of  alternate  flounces 
of  guipure  and  moire,  the  latter  edged  with  ruches. 
The  front  of  the  basque— from  the  collar  to  the  waist 
— is  closed  with  a  closely  sot  row  of  small  gold  butp 
tons.  The  lace  eoyering  the  basque,  part  of  the 
sleeyes  and  skirt,  is  ornamented  throughout,  with  a 
yine  and  flower  tracery  of  black  yelyet  ribbon  only 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  the  whole  composition 
rendering  the  dress  one  of  the  most  captiyating  that 
we  oyer  saw.  The  coiffure  was  of  dentelle,  mixed 
with  roses  and  yelyet. 

Moire  antique  is  the  fayorite  material  for  eyening 
home  dress,  or  for  wear  at  conyersation  parties,  and 
the  fayorite  style  is  a  pearl  gray  ground,  with  two 
plush  plaid  flounces  edged  with  fringe,  all  executed 
in  weaying  the  goods.  The  common  price  of  a  dress 
in  Lyons — where  the  goods  are  made — is  $45 ;  and 
80  wonderful  is  the  power  of  commerce,  that  a  dress 
of  the  same  material  and  quality,  may  be  had  of 
Stewart  A  Beck,  in  Broadway,  and  at  Leyy's  in 
Ohostnut  street,  for  a  less  |)rice. 

Evening  Party  Dress.— Low  dress  and  plain 
bodies  with  short  sleeyes;  the  front  of  the  bodies 
round,  instead  of  pointed.  Moire  is  the  fayorite 
goods,  and  either  white  with  rose  flounces,  or  pink 
with  white  flounces  woyen  in  the  goods,  the  flounces 
being  plush  or  imitation  brocade.  Oyer  the  dress, 
is  worn  a  jlchu'lretelles^  a  high  herthsy  a  canezou^ 
a  guimpe,  of  material  and  trimming  to  harmonise 
with  the  dress  and  the  age  of  the  wearer.  Black 
moire,  with  sea-green  satin  stripe  about  two  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  apart,  harmonites  with  a  black 
tulle  caifBxoa  trimmed  with  purple, — the  whole 
forming  a  respectable  half  mourning.  Pea  green 
moire,  alternating  with  white  stripes  of  imitation 
embroidery  is  very  pretty.  Brocades  of  different 
shades,  alternating  with  stripes  of  other  silks,  are 
also  much  admired. 

OOIFrUBXS. 

A  head-dress  for  a  bride  is  composed  of  two  ban' 
tUamx  elevated  and  slightly  crossed  on  each  temple, 


similar  to  the  Eugenia  style,  and  relieyed  oyer  the 
ear  by  a  small  tuft  of  infinitesimal  white  satin  ribbons. 
Behind  the  head,  a  wreath  In  semi-circular  form,  of 
orange  flowers  and  foliage,  is  fastened  in  the  bands 
of  hair  oyer  each  ear.  The  catch-comb,  near  the 
summit  of  the  head,  holds  the  end  of  the  scarf,  which 
is  gathered  in  to  the  length  of  the  comb,  and  the 
scarf  is  then  cast  back  oyer  the  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  depending  from  the  catch-comb — it  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress  behind. 

For  dress  at  the  opera,  a  silk  plaid,  scarf,  with 
fringe  ends,  twisted  into  the  fbrm  of  an  oriental  tur- 
ban, so  that  the  ends  depend  gracefully  and  fall 
upon  the  right  side  of  tho  bosom,  is  greatly  admired. 
The  hair  is  parted  oyer  the  centre  of  the  head  from 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  the  single  heayy 
band  thus  formed  on  each  side,  is  puffed  out  oyer  the 
ear  in  a  waye  of  exquisite  richness, 

In  coiffing  for  a  ball,  a  young  lady  with  a  rich 
head  of  hair — let  tho  color  bo  what  it  will,  nature 
has  made  it  in  harmony  with  the  face — had  better 
eschew  all  ornaments  that  may  tend  to  disguise  or 
neutralise  its  pictorial  effect.  The  style  of  oleyating 
the  hair  oyer  the  temples  and  forming  it  into  three 
rolls  gently  twisted  and  called  rouleafiXj  one  back 
and  aboye  another,  with  one  or  two  coquettish  little 
ringlets  oyer  each  ear,  and  the  back  of  the  head 
formed  Into  a  torsade  or  transyerse  braids,  is  the 
most  fashionable  style  at  present,  either  in  Paris  or 
New  York. 

PBRFUXES. 

Gysele, — Jockey-Club. — Marechale. — Magnolia.— 
Sweet  Brier  and  Pea.— Tea  rose  and  honeysuckle 
form  the  most  choice  bouquets  at  present. 

FVBS. 

The  large  "Fischer  Russo. "—Pur  capos  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  or  Russian  Sable. — Alto,  Ermine  and 
Chinchilla  will  be  much  in  vogue  this  season.  Very 
flne  Canadian  and  Russian  Mink  will  also  be  fashion- 
able in  the  same  garment,  with  quite  small  muffs  to 
match.  All  muffs  are  now  worn  very  smalls  little 
more  than  large  enough  to  coyer  both  hands. . 

THB  PLATB  OF  FASHIONS. 

Thb  figure  on  the  left  represents  a  promenade  cos- 
tume, of  moire  antique.  The  ground  of  the  goods 
is  sea-green,  the  black  stripes  are  of  satin,  and  tho 
pink  rayures  are  of  plush  ;  the  whole  is  woyen  in  one 
piece,  including  tho  fringe,  forming  the  most  stylish 
street  dress  of  the  season.  The  Talma  is  plainly 
illustrated.  The  white  crape  hat  is  partially  trimmed 
with  points  d'Alenron,  ornamented  aboye  and  under- 
neath with  orange  blossoms  and  lilies  of  the  yalley, 
intermixed  with  blonde  and  foliage.  A  white  feather 
is  placed  flat  upon  the  left  side,  and  the  bride*a  are 
of  white  taffeta. 

The  figure  on  the  right  of  the  plate  represents  a 
dress  of  purple  moire  or  taffeta,  lace  shawl  and  ftraw 
hat,  all  of  which  will  be  found  folly  described  in  the 
body  Of  the  descriptions  of  the  fashions. 
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Ner-er  let  sor  -  row  stay 


Brief  Joyi  to  sad  •  den.**  Fond  hearts  en  •  twi-ning 
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Musical  NoTBS.—Madam  Parodi  and  Stnokoieh, 
■•silted  by  Patti  Strackosoh,  oonoluded  a  snocessfiil 
series  of  eoneerts  !b  oar  eity  early  last  month.  The 
party  eame  early,  and  probably  to  this  faot,  aaoh  of 
their  sueeess  may  be  attributed.  Mo  one  will  deny, 
howerer,  that  they  do  not  combine  more  than  ordi- 
nary  talent. 

Madam  VesiTali  sang  at  the  Masical  Fond,  with 
others  of  eminence,  on  the  erening  of  the  SOth  Sep- 
tember.' The  concert  was,  as  might  be  sapposed,  a 
decided  success. 

Since  then  we  have  had  Gottschalk  and  Miss  Shep- 
pard.  The  fbnner  is  well  known  and  highly  esteeased 
among  our  connoisseurs.  His  performances  on  the 
piano  are  unique.  We  know  of  no  artist  who  pos- 
sesses exaetly  his  style.  His  taste  is,  moreorer,  of 
lemariEably  fine  quality,  while  the  expression  which 
he  gires  to  his  pieces  is.decidedly  Bixarresque.  The 
whole  man  enters  into  the  artist;  especially  when 
seated  at  the  piano;  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  blend- 
iaig  of  the  ideas  of  the  composition,  the  power  of  their 
expression,  and  the  means  or  piano  whereby  the  ex- 
pression is  dereloped.  Gottschalk  has  recently  con- 
•ertised  in  Cuba  with  great  success.  He  also  gare, 
•arly  in  the  spring,  some  brilliant  concerts  at  New 
Orleans.  We  wish  him  abundant  success.  Miss 
Sheppard  sang  on  Monday  evening,  October  15th, 
and  was  assisted  by  Professors  Rohr,  Thunder, 
Oronch  and  La  Qrassa.  She  has  a  pretty  method, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  young  lady.  Her  success 
was  good. 

Other  musical  incidents  are  recorded  among  our 
memoranda,  but  we  have  no  room  for  them  the  pre- 
M&t  month. 

Dbaicatio  Noras. -^inoe  the  opening  of  the  sea* 
•on,  the  theatres  have  been  well  attended,  and 
ereiything  indicates  a  prosperous  campaign. 

At  the  **  Walnut"  the  principal  feature  of  interest' 
has  been  a  new  tragedy,  entitled  "Francesoa  di 
BImini,"  from  the  pen  of  our  talented  townsman, 
Oeoige  H.  Boker.  We  attended  the  first  representa- 
tion, and  though  the  play  was  well  put  upon  the 
•oene,  and  the  principal  character  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  E.  L.  BaTcnport,  than  whom  there  is 
no  mere  chaste  and  polished  actor  on  the  American 
stage,  we  must  confess  to  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. As  a  reading  play  its  poetic  beauties  will 
doubtless  commend  it  to  the  scholar  and  student; 
but  if  Mr.  Boker  hopes  erer  to  write  an  acting  play, 
one  that  will  stir  the  blood  and  excite  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  classes,  he  must  oome  out  of  himself  and 
the  retirement  of  his  closet  and  study  in  real  life  and 
npon  the  mimle  scene,  the  proprieties  of  dramatio 
•etion. 

At  the  <*Areh,"  the  comedy  of  *<  Still  Water  Runs 
Deep,''  has  had  a  deserredly  fine  run,  and  its  repre- 
•SBiation  was  tctt  creditable  to  all  concerned. 


i( 


At  the  ''  City  Museum,"  we  have  had  Owens,  with 
Jakey,"  <*  et  id  omne  genus." 


Mr.  Edwabd  Walkbr.  The  notice  given  last 
month  of  this  gentleman,  was  l»y  an  accident  in 
making  up  the  form,  attached  to  that  of  another 
house.  We  regret  the  error,  which  was  one  of  the 
class,  however,  that  will  happen  in  the  best  regu- 
lated printing  offices.  Mr.  Walker  himself  bore  the 
accident  with  his  usual  philosophy.  He  is  sole 
agent  for  the  sale  of  Ohickering's  Pianos,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  occupies  a  beautiful  wareroom  in  How- 
ell's new  building,  above  SUth,  in  Chestifnt.  Mr. 
W.  is  a  composer  and  publisher,  while  as  a  pianist, 
as  we  hinted  last  month  few  are  before  him.  Among 
his  latest  publications  are  the  following : — 

OfE  as  Dewy  Evening  Falls,  by  Fraser,  a  choice 
ballad.— They  Ask  Me  if  I  Think  of  Shoe,  also  by 
Fraier,  and  in  best  his  style.^I've  not  a  Thought  but 
what  Is  Thine,  by  Capt.  DuvaU,  of  United  States 
Navy,  quite  pretty.— My  Dear  Old  Home,  by  Avery, 
an  admirable  song.— Bllie  Lane,  by  Muller,  one  of 
the  best  Ethiopians  yet  out.— Topsy-Turvy  Polka, 
by  Maretseo,  a  most  brilliant  and  original  eofleert. 
Swatara  Scottische,  by  Sprague,  something  of  the 
red  man's  drollery.— La  Yiolette  Masourka,  by  Miss 
Mazy  F.  Howell,  one  of  our  finest  lady  amateur 
pianists.  This  Is  a  piece  which  does  her  great  credit. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  givc'Mr.  Walker  a  call. 

LiTXBATVRK  AMD  Abt  Aqkitot.— The  subscriber, 
desirous  of  serving  authors,  men  of  letters  and  the 
patrons  of  art,  engages  in  the  critical  reading  and 
prepartion  of  manuscripts  for  the  press,  in  negotiat- 
ing with  publishers,  in  the  securing  and  sale  of  copy- 
rights, and  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues  and 
^l>ooks,  on  commission.  Address  Park  BsvjAimi, 
47  Seventh  Avenue,  comer  of  Fourteenth  street.  New 
York. 

GninBRAL  AoRHOT.— J.  M.  Church  has  established 
a  general  agency  at  the  ofllce  of  Graham's  Magasine, 
where  he  may  be  found  daily,  from  10  to  12  in  the 
morning.  He  will  serve  authors,  artists,  and  pub- 
lishers, having  business  to  transact  in  Philadelphia; 
he  will  also  promptly  execute  all  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  musical  instruments,  paintings,  arti- 
eles  of  vertu,  etc.,  which  may  be  entrusted  to  him, 
as  well  as  procure  the  insertion  of  advertisements  in 
the  leading  periodicals  and  newspapers  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  department  of  "  Graham  "  is  under  his 
direction. 


The  monthly  increasing  eiroulation  of  Ont' 
kamt  renders  it  a  constantly  improving  medium  for 
advertising.  We  take  contracts  either  for  a  long  or 
a  short  time  at  very  low  rates,  considering  the  im- 
mense number  of  our  readers,  or  patrons. 
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Nkw  Books  Rkceitkd.— From  E.  H.  Batler  A 
Oo.»  Philadelphia— The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of 
Dreams.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.    1  vol.  12mo. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia— The  Deserted 
Wife.  By  Mrs.  £.  D.  E.  N.  Soathworth.  1  vol. 
Umo.— The  Sea-Kings.  By  Oaptain  Marryatt.— The 
Yellow  Mask.  By  Charles  Diokens. — Martin  Chni- 
ilewit.  By  Charles  Dickens.— The  School-Boy,  and 
other  Tales.  By  Charles  Dickens.— Bamaby  Radge, 
^y  Charles  Dickens.  , 

From  Charles  Desilrer,  Philadelphia— Mitohell's 
New  United  States  Travelers'  Guide. 

From  Parry  A  McMillan,  Philadelphia— The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America.  By  Rafos  W.  Griswold. 
16th  edition.    1  vol.  8to. 

From  J.  H.  By  ram,  Philadelphia— Byram's  Illos- 
trated  Business  Directory  of  Philadelphia,  1856. 

From  Keen  k  Lee,  Chicago — Iowa  As  It  Is,  in 
1866.    By  N.  Howe  Parker.    1  toI.  12mo. 

From  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston — Clouds  and  Sun- 
shine, and  Art.  A  Dramatic  Tale.  By  Charles 
Reade.    1  toI.  16mo. 

From  Harpfp  k  Brothers,  New  Tork— Letters  to 
the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness.  By  Miss  C.  E. 
Beeoher.  1  Td.  16mo.— ^Harper's  Story  Books. 
Learning  to  Talk,  By  Jacob  Abbott.— The  Harper 
Establishment— Life  of  Franklin.— The  Araacanians ; 


or,  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  Tribet  of 
Southern  Chili.  By  Edmond  Reuel  Smith.  1  toL 
12mo. 

From  Mason  Brothers,  New  York— Olie ;  or.  The 
Old  West  Room.  By  L.  M.  M.  1  toI.  12mo.— The 
Rag-Pioker.    1  toI.  12mo. 

From  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York— A  Visit  to  India, 
China,  a^d  Japan,  in  1858.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  1 
▼ol.  12mo. — Stray  Leaves  Arom  the  Book  of  Nature. 
By  M.  Scheie  De  Yere.    1  vol.  12mo. 

From  Bruce  k  Brother,  New  York— Ethel;  or, 
The  Double  Error.  By  Marian  James.  1  vol.  ISmo. — 
The  Elder  Sister.  By  Marian  James.  1  vol.  18mo.— 
A  Basket  of  Chips.  By  John  Brougham.  1  vol. 
12mo. 

From  Dewitt  A  Davenport,  New  York— The  Es- 
caped Nun.    1  vol.  12mo. 

From  C.  H.  Sazton  A  Co.,  New  York— The  Babbit 
Fancier.    1  vol.  18mo. 

From  D,  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  Exhi- 
bition Speaker:  Containing  Faroes,  Dialogues,  and 
Tableaux,  with  Exercises  for  Declamation,  in  Prose 
and  Terse,  eto.,  eto.  With  Illustrations.  By  P.  A. 
Fitigerald,  Esq.  To  which  is  added  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  CalistheniM  and  Gymnastics,  with  instmo- 
tions  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Illustrated  with  Fifty 
engravings.    1  vol.  16mo. 
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GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE. 


One  Copy,  one  year,  in  advance,  93 ;  Two  Copies,  $5;  Five  Copies,  (and  one  to  Agent  or  g^er  up  o( 
the  Clob,^  $10 ;  tor  96,  one  copy  will  be  sent  Three  Years.  Additions  to  Cluba  can  be  made  at  the  asms 
rate  as  Club  sent.    All  subscriptions  not  paid  in  advance,  $4. 

The  Postmaster-General  haj«  issued  a  series  of  instracUons  for  the  guidance  of  Postmasters  in  receiving 
valuable  letters  for  transmission  by  Mail.  The  plan  went  into  operation  the  first  day  of  July  last,  and 
letters  can  be  now  registered  and  receipted  for  upon  a  fee  of  5  cenU  being  paid.  We  would  advise  all  those 
forwarding  us  money,  to  adopt  the  above  precaution,  otherwise  the  remittances  will  be  at  their  risk.  The 
New  Volumes  commence  with  the  Numbers  for  Joly  and  January;  but  subscriptioas  may  conunence 
with  any  number ;  and  the  work  being  stereotyped,  back  numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  gratis  to  those  desiring  to  get  up  Clubs. 

We  would  inform  our  correspondents  generally,  that  for  the  future,  we  will  not  hold  ourselves  respoosi- 
ble  for  any  moneyt  sent  to  other  than  our  proper  address. 

All  Communications,  both  Editorial  and  on  badness,  mutt  be  addressed  to 

ABRAHAM  H.  SEE, 
106  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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i:    OLDES    TIME. 


Hkap  od  mora  wood ! — tbo  wind  !•  chill ; 

But  let  it  whialla  u  It  will, 

Wa'tl  kcsp  our  many  Chriitmu  itlll. 

Eftoh  >g«  hu  dfcmed  tha  new-born  7air 

Tho  Bttett  lima  for  faital  chaar; 

AndiiaUoiirCluiJtiuiairaaofoId 


Lored  whan  Iha  7«u  ill  mane  had  rolled, 

ADd  brought  blithe  Chriitmai  buk  again, 

WiUi  all  hU  hopiUbla  train. 

Domaitie  and  religioaa  rita 

Oare  hoDor  to  Ihe  hoi?  nigbt : 

On  Chrialnu  ere  tbe  bell)  vera  niO| ; 
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On  Chiistmae  eye  the  mass  tras  sung ; 

That  only  night,  in  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stolcd  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hall  waa  dressed  with  holly  green ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe ; 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes 

That  night  might  Tillage  partner  choose ; 

The  lord,  nnderogating,  share 

The  Tiilgar  game  of  **  post  and  pair." 

AH  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 

And  general  Toioe,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  suppliod. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  ; 

The  huge  hall  table's  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  of  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  old  blue-coated  serving  man ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high. 


Crested  with  hayi  and  rocemaiy. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  waaeoil  round,  in  good  brown  bowli, 

Garnished  wi(h  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 

Plum  porridge  stood,  and  Chrisimos  pie; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide«  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  mony  maskers  in. 

And  carols  roared  witii  blilheaome  din; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  merry  note  and  strong ; 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But  0  !  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightieit  ala; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  oonld  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  tha  year. 


CHRISTMAS   IS    COME. 


BT  ALBERT   SMITH. 


Thi  old  north  breese  through  the  skeleton  trees 

Is  channting  the  year  out  drearily ; 
But  loud  let  it  blow,  for  at  home  we  know 

That  the  dry  logs  crackle  cheerily ; 
And  'he  frozen  ground  is  in  fetters  bound. 

But  i>ilc  up  the  wood — we  can  burn  it ; 
For  Christmas  is  come,  and  in  every  home, 

To  summer  our  hearts  ean  turn  it. 

And  far  and  near,  o'er  landscape  drear, 

From  casements  brightly  streaming, 
With  cheerful  glow  on  the  fallen  huow. 

The  ruddy  light  is  gleaming ; 
The  wind  may  shout  as  it  likes  without, 

It  may  bluster,  but  never  can  harm  us ; 
For  a  merrier  din  shall  resound  within, 

And  our  Christmas  feelings  warm  us 


The  flowers  are  torpid  in  their  beds. 

Till  spring's  first  sunbeam  sleeping; 
Sfot  e'en  the  snow-drops  pointed  heads 

Above  the  earth  are  peeping ; 
But  groves  remain  on  each  fVosted  pane 

Of  feathery  trees  and  bowers; 
And  fairer  fkr  we'll  maintain  they  are 

Than  sunmier*s  gaudiest  flowers 

Let  us  drink  to  those  eyes  we  most  dearly  prize. 

We  can  show  bow  we  love  them  after ; 
The  fire  blase  cleaves  to  the  bright  holly  leaves, 

And  the  mistletoe  hangs  from  the  rafter ; 
We  care  not  for  fruit,  whilst  we  here  can  a^e 

Their  eoarlet  and  pearly  berries  ; 
For  the  girls'  soft  cheeks  shall  our  peaches  be, 

And  their  pouting  lips  our  oherries. 


REMARKABLE  TREES  IS  FORElGiN  LANDS. 


l»  il  iii>t,  rrivii<l1y,n;ailcr,  Buri'i'ieing  lliiil. 
while  tli"Uriiinl»  of  vrilcr:'  iru  ili-i.'usz'iin!:  iliou- 
Mtuds  of  hnliJBctii,  there  U  jn  very  littl*  written 
rvHpei'linfi  the  i>riiicii'iil  uliJMi:'  iif  Nnliirv  ■; 
TMke,  fur  iiuitnucc,  iLb  lnjiie  to  wliirli  we  iii>w 
oak  the  nttentiun  of  our  frieuJi),  nud  where  can 


wo  1iii<l  n  vuliiiiii',  rir  even  a  M&(:nziiie  artii'lc.  od 
it  ?  .\n<l  VL'C  it  i>  It  bciiuliful  EuUjirt,  ami  com- 
uinLilii  the  nttu'iilioii,  e:'[>rcia1Iy  lit  irmrj  traveler. 
Wlij  uri;  our  Aiiicrii-nii  fiireiitH  a>Iniireil '.  Sot 
Mm|i1,T  fur  liieir  mst  exti'Ut,  grwit  a»  that  iv,  bat 
far  the  mriety,  (he  mngiiitude,  anJ  the  leu  thou- 
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Muid  tints  or  th^ir  trees  ;  mid  whjr  da  ire  feel,  sb 
we  pau  oTer  our  eiteniire  vcitcrn  pniries,  that 
Romewhat  is  jet  wanted  to  giTS  them  perfection  ! 
Tbej  bave  not  treea.  TrMB  throw  a  halo  of 
beant;  orer  log  hnta  themselTei,  and  impart  to 
the  hnabaodman  aa  indescribable  pleamre,  aa  he 
pumiea  the  duttcg  which  deToWe  npan  him. 
Every  clua  of  men  must  acknowledge  their 
happy  inflaenee,  not  onlj  on  the  aeniet,  bnt  on 
tke  mind.  Who  among  our  readen  can  walk 
tbfongh  a  grore  of  trees,  whether  planted  by 
nature,  in  a  Taut  (breit,  or  by  the  hand  of  man, 
•nd  cnltiTated  by  an,  like  that  in  oor  rronti*- 
inece,  without  feeling  a  peculiar  eleration  of 
mind,  and  a  high  gratification  of  the  pumttaBtef 
We  propose,  then,  friendly  companion  in  onr 
talk,  to  ahow  that  here  i>  a  subject  of  vast  inte- 
rest, for  the  study  of  which  we  hare  abonduit 
materials ;  and  haTiug  done  thiB,  we  shall  «ipect 
yonr  promise  to  atady  the  seience  of  trees  more 
than  you  have  erer  done  before.  IVe  shall  deal 
in  facte  rather  than  pbiloeophy,  and  leaye  you, 
dear  reader,  to  gather  the  lessons  dedueible  from 
the  Btatementi  we  are  about  to  famish.  Proceed 
we  now,  therefore,  to  oar  proper  business. 


ll  in  well  known  that  the  0*x  baa  always  beea 
held  in  the  highest  leDdration.  It  faaa  crv 
been  regarded  u  the  emblem  of  durability  and 
Btrength.  Altars  were  Bet  up  in  ancient  timet 
under  these  oske,  and  worship  prcHented,  both 
to  the  tmB  God  and  to  idols.  Abraham  refilled 
under  an  oak,  nnd  planted  a  grove  of  oaks  oo 
the  plains  of  Mamre.  Rebecca's  narse  was 
buried  ander  an  oak,  and  the  same  monarch  of 
the  forest  spread  his  giant  amu  orer  Abimelecb, 
when  he  was  anointed  king  by  the  Sbechcmite*. 
Abraham  entertained  his  angelic  Tisitors  under 
an  oak;  Gideon  first  discorered  the  angel  who 
commissioned  him  as  the  cnptain  of  his  people, 
sitting  under  an  ask.  Homer,  Theocritis,  (nd 
Other  ancient  poets,  consecrated  the  oak  in  thrir 
minalrelny.  History,  too,  deligbti  ta  dwell  <m 
this  tree.  Near  the  avenae  called  Queen  Elita- 
beth's  walk,  in  Windsor  park,  tradition  alill 
points  ont  a  withered  tree  as  the  identical  oak  of 
Heme,  the  hunter,  who 

"  Sometimes  a  keeper  here  In  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  itiU  nidn<tfat. 
Walk  loand  the  oak,  with  great  ragged  hoiu." 


Aa  the  oak  has  itself  been  called  the  King  of 
the  forest,  so  it  baa  been  tbe  favorite  of  mare 
than  one  of  the  mightiest  monnrchs  of  the  world. 
Tlie  oak  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  St  Fontain- 
bleau,  has  been  commemorated  alike  by  the 
painter  nnd  the  historian. 

Not  a  few  important  national  transactions  took 
place  under  Its  shade ;  one  of  a  more  general 
character  maybe  here  described; — To  a  great 


extent,  the  forest  in  the  days  of  BL  Loids  wm 
peopled  by  robbers.  One  day  the  King  bad  lost 
his  way,  and  was  seeking  his  suite,  when  be  fell 
into  the  bands  of  a  band  of  these  vUlaios. 

"Yon  are  the  King,"  said  the  chief. 

"  Leave  me  my  life,  and  you  shall  have  Eiiig 
Louis,"  replied  the  sainL  At  the  same  time  he 
sounded  his  horn,  and  the  suite  came  np. 

"Well,  where  is  the  King!"  aakadthiTObbR. 
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"I  am  tb«  King,  and  7011  »re  an 
imiltcioiiB  brigand."  At  he  ipok*,  lh« 
thineg  were  OTcrpoirered. 

"How  long  hare  joo  carried  on  Ihis 
trade?"  was  the  question  of  the  King. 

"Since  ycaterdpij,"  was  Ihe  reply  of 
the  robber. 

"  What  droTO  you  to  it  V 

"Honger,  air,"  was  the  unswer. 

"Very  good,"  said  ibc  noTereign. 
"Tod  [bail  eipinte  your  pins  by  flplit- 
log  the  iufidelx." 

It  is  reported  (hat  the  robbers  becnmc 
Tery  good  soldi  i^rs. 

We  miglit  Iiete  ifll,  Mo,  of  the  Onk 
of  Boscobel,  without  whicli,  «onie  one 
has  said,  our  own  Charlw  Oak  could 
not  bare  been  what  i(  U.  Iii  Ihai  Royal 
Oak  Charles  hid  him^vlf  in  the  day  of 
danger,  and  to  lived  (0  >ifii  the  memo- 
rable Charier  of  Connecticut.  But  we 
will  content  oarfckcs  with  thinking  of 
the  boyi  of  Englaad  annually  gilding 
Its  balls,  even  till  now,  on  Die  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  and  pass  on  (0  more  im- 

Let  QB,  howcTer,  say,  that  henceforth 
TODerate  the  oak,  like  the  ancieiil  Uruid,  who 
formed  his  silvan  temple 

■'  Where'er  Iha  oaki  their  1»ranoh*i  tpread 
A  deeper,  liuket  ihade." 
aulike  Mm,  we  will  won>hip  the  Oud  of 
1,  inatead  of  idolv.     Here,  too. 


Creatii 


'•  Bcnealb  tby  ibadowi'  Tenetable  gloDm, 
WboBe  fripodly  ouupy  invilei  repoae ; 

Where  Ihe  br*e»c  uamun  Ihroogh  the  l«»iy  dome, 
A!  if  noma  (pirit'i  whiiper  loond  it  IWH  ; 

I  miue  upon  tby  being  and  Ihy  birth, 
The  atudj  of  tby  loug-eileaded  life '. 

Every  department  of  Xator»  has  ita  ccnioai- 
Tirs,  and  aomo  of  these  are  so  great  as  to  need 
extraordinary  faitb  as  to  their  eiislenoe.  We 
bad  often  beard  and  read  of  the  Tret  of  Trn 
Thoutand  Imagri  in  Thibet,  which  is  said  by  the 
old  legend  to  have  sprang  from  Tsong-Kaba'9 
hair,  and  to  bear  a  Thibelian  cliaracler  on  each 
of  its  leaves.  Of  Ihis  remarkable  tree,  the  name 
of  which  comes  from  two  Thibelian  words,  signi- 
fying ten  tbotuand  images,  I[t'C,  in  his  "  Travtit 
n  Tarlary  and  Thtbtt,"  glTes  the  following 
«CCOunt : — 

"At  the  foot  of  the  monntaina  on  which  the 
Lamasery  stands,  and  not  far  froDi  the  principal 
Buddhist  temple,  Is  a  great  sqoare  enclosure, 
fonned  by  brick  mUs.    Up«n  entering  this,  we 


tree,  :<otne  of  tlie  branches  of  which  bail  already 
mauifCHted  themselves  abovo  the  wall.  Our 
eyes  were  first  directed,  with  earnest  curiosity, 
to  the  leaves,  and  we  were  filled  with  nn  abso- 
lute consternation  of  astonishment,  on  finding 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  upon  each  of 
the  leaves  well-formed  Thibelian  characters,  all 
of  a  green  color,  some  darker,  some  lighter  (ban 
the  leaf  itself.  Our  first  impref!<ion  was  a  sns- 
picion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  I.nmns;  but, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  every  detail,  we 
conld  not  diseorer  the  least  deception.  Th« 
characters  all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the 
leaf  itself,  equally  with  its  vcina  und  nerves ; 
the  pofition  was  not  the  same  in  all ;  in  one  leaf 
ihey  would  be  at  the  (np  of  the  leaf;  in  another, 
in  the  middle  ;  in  a  third,  at  the  base,  or  at  the 
bide  ;  the  younger  leaves  represented  the  charae. 
lers  only  in  a  partial  state  of  formation.  The 
bnrk  of  the  tree,  and  its  branches,  which  resem- 
ble that  of  the  plane-tree,  are  also  covered  with 
Ihe^  characters.  When  you  remove  a  piece  of 
old  bark,  the  young  bark  under  exliibits  the  in- 
di^■tinct  anilines  of  diameters  iu  a  germinating 
stale;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  these  new 
characters  are  not  unft^nently  different  from 
those  which  they  replace.  We  examined  every- 
thing with  the  closest  attention,  in  order  to 
delect  some  tru«  of  trickery,  bnt  we  etiiild  dia> 
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«am  Dathing  of  the  sort,  and  tlie  parapir&tioD 
abiolutelj  trickled  down  out  ftcea  under  tlie 
iuSnenee  or  the  senutions  which  thli  most  ainnz' 
ing  Bpectuole  created.  More  profouDd  inteUccIa 
than  oun  ma;,  perhaps,  be  bIiU  to  eupplj  a 
MtUfictorj  eipl«natioQ  of  the  mygteries  of  this 
Rngolai  tree ;  but  w  to  ns,  ire  altogetber  give 
It  up.  Our  reodora  pouibly  maj  emile  nt  oar 
ignoreocG ;  but  wo  care  not,  ao  that  the  cincerity 
Mid  tmth  uf  our  BtntEment  be  not  Buspected. 
The  Tree  of  the  Ten  Thonnand  Imagea  seemed  to 
u  of  great  age.  Ita  trunk,  which  three  men 
Mnid  Bcarcel;  embrace  with  outstretched  arms, 
U  not  more  than  eight  feet  high  ;  the  branches, 
liuitesd  of  Bbootiug  up,  epreul  out  in  the  ehapo 
of  B  plume  of  feathera,  and  bjO  eitremely  bushy ; 
ftrw  of  them  ate  dead.  The  leare*  are  always 
green ;  and  the  wood,  which  is  of  a  redilish  tint, 
hag  an  exquisite  odor,  aometbing  tike  that  of 
dnnamon.  The  Lamas  informed  ns  that,  in 
■nmrner,  towards  tho  eighth  moon,  the  tree  pro- 
dnces  large  red  flowers,  of  an  eztremeiy  beautiful 
character.  They  told  ns,  also,  that  there  no- 
where exists  another  such  tree ;  that  many  at- 
tempts haT*  been  mode  in  Tarions  Lamaseries  of 


Tartary  aud  Thibet,  to  propagate  it  by  seeds  auil 
cuttings,  but  that  all  these  attempts  have  been 
fmitless." 

Eulia,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Trareli,  girtt 
an  account  of  an  equally  matrelous  tree,  near 
the  monastery  of  Abraham,  at  Orfii,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  He  says,  that  every  time  when  two 
great  monarcLs  are  going  to  war,  tMi  tree  liegin* 
to  emit,  on  the  side  pointing  toward  the  nnfot^ 
Innate  pnrly,  a  red  juice,  like  blood.  "  Thnj, 
when  Sultan  N[nrad  midertoak  the  expc>[ition  to 
Bngdad,  it  opened  into  forty  cracks,  streaming 
with  that  red  fluid,  which  I  did  not  witness  my- 
Bsir,  when  I  wan  there  at  that  time,  bat  heard  it 
from  religions  people,  who  assured  mo  that  thej 
had  socti  it  themselTos." 

We  con  spoak  with  more  con&denee  of  the  pre- 
sent eiislenco  of  two  combined  trees  at  Jericho, 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  drawing  from 
which  our  engraving  is  copied,  was  tsken  by 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Esq.,  and  tho  sccoont  we  con- 
dense wna  famished  by  our  present  friend,  the 
Rev,  John  Clarke,  whose  residence  at  that  time 
was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  singular 
phcnom.eDoa  hero  exhibited. 


The  largo  tree  here  repreeenled  is  the  "  Hog 
Plum,"  or  Sponeliod  Xgrobalanai,  according  to 
Dr.  Bashsm.  The  first  is  abundant,  of  a  rauK 
Hsell,  and  yellow  color.  It  is  eaten  by  sheep 
Mid  hogs.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  ui^ed  In  a 
bath  for  the  feet  and  legs,  when  inSamed  and 
iwollen  after  ssvprs  ftover.  The  wood  ii  of 
ralne^  Mcept  as  posts  in  fencing;   when  they    olh( 


are  put  into  the  grooml  for  this  purpose,  they 
usually  take  root  and  grow,  and  make  valuable 
fences  around  the  Sugar  cane,  etc.  The  other 
tree  is  the  "White  Fig,"  or  Fiau  Indies  JIazi- 
ma,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Fiau  Indira,  of 
LinnRUs.  Sir  Hani  Slosue  deeeribet  this  tree  as 
I  of  five  kinds,  all.  however,  very  much  like  each 
r.ihnr   in   appenruncc,  and  nil  famish   m  milkj 
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juice,  reBBmbliiig  binl-lime,  vhich  is  u»ed  far 
repairing  bralcBH  ardolea.  The  wood  is  tnlersblf 
good  for  common  nae,  bnt  i>  eoft  ■.□J  not  durable. 
The  fruit  la  abont  th«  uie  of  an  upricol,  but  is 
not  fit  to  cat.  The  tree  often  grows  to  a  grcut 
nie,  bat  Bcldom  atraight  np  of  itself;  it  ]aj8 
hold  of  the  nearest  tree,  embraces  it  round  nnd 
ronod,  cloRca  its  folds  u  it  etoitb,  ind  Bonrisbu 
to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree  of  which  it  m»;  la; 
hold.  It  will  thus  find  a  support  for  man;  jenrs, 
Dntil  at  length  it  deBtroys  the  tree  which  bus  so 
long  beoD  its  Bupparter. 

In  addition  to  tbeae  facts,  it  ma;  be  stated 
that  this  tree  throws  out,  in  a  rer;  curious  man- 
ner, little  wilhg,  which  soon  grow  downwards  to 
the  earth,  lake  root  there,  and  become  strong 
addiUonal  sapporlera  to  the  first  ascending  stem. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiorit;  of  the  tree 
here  represented  Is,  that  after  sarraonding  the 
supporting  stem,  so  •■  to  secrete  it  from  Tiew, 
it  (Doants  the  trunk,  and,  on  reaching  a  good 
branch,  mns  bnt  a  littlo  wa;  along  it  before  it 
ascends  in  a  pcrpondicnlar  direction,  in  towering 
beaut;  ;  exhibiting  a  floe  straight  trunk,  with 
branches  rising  oboTS  its  supporter,  and  roots 
striking  out  from  the  branch  which  benrs  it, 
making  their  way  downwards  to  reach  the 
ground. 

Those  who  are  well  Tersod  in  history,  remem- 
ber how  much  hai  been  written  of  the  tree  of 


Solomon,  and  how  its  fruit  was  admired  for  its 
beaut;  and  supposed  medioinnl  qualities.  The; 
will  recollect  how  man;  eipedilions  were  sent 
out  ^om  Ennipean  porta  to  the  east,  to  discorer 
the  place  of  its  growth  ;  and  how  its  nats  sold 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  upwards, 
so  that  one  of  them,  measuring  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, obtained  aeren  hundred  and  fift;  dollars. 
They  will  remember  that  in  1743  Piccanlt,  ■ 
French  naval  officer,  diacoT«red  some  islands, 
which  he  named  Palmiers,  on  seeonnt  of  tlia 
number  and  besnt;  of  the  palm  trees  whioh 
grew  upon  it.  "  Tbns  much  he  knew,  bnt  knew 
no  more."  In  1TG8,  another  eipeditlon  went 
ont,  and  diseoTored  far  more  than  they  chose  to 
tell,  for  the;  intended,  by  concealment,  to  make 
their  fortunes,  but  were  ultimately  disappointed. 
Here,  dear  reader,  is  the  history  of  the  diacorerj 
of  the  Lodoicta  Sn/eAtllaruni—tiiv  double  cocOB- 
nut  of  the  Sejchellas,  as  modem  botanists  term 
itl    Yes,  the  cocoa-nut  1 

Among  the  arborial  antiquities  of  the  Jardin 
des  Flantes,  in  Paris,  is  one  which  to  an  Ameri- 
can is  inrested  with  deep  interest.  It  isaTener- 
able  Acacia,  the  first  erer  oonTe;ed  to  Europe. 

This  tree,  known  to  Botanists  by  the  name 
of  Bobinia  pindo-acaeia,  was  plontcd  where  it 
now  grows  b;  Vespsnian  Robin,  son  of  John 
Robin,  who  obtained  it  from  this  country,  the  tree- 
baring  been  preTiousl;  onknown  in  Europe.  Its 
planting  wM  coincident  with  the  definite 
institution  of  the  Royal  (lardco,  b;  an 
edict  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  was  register- 
ed in  Parliament,  in  May,  1G35;  and 
it  is  now  the  only  Borrixor  of  the  trees 
planted  in  the  gardens  at  that  period. 
The  inscription  on  the  label  attached 
to  this  interesting  memorial  is — "Sit- 
binia  pteuda-acaaa,  (North  America.) 
First  Acacia  grown  in  Europe;  planted 
b;  Vespaaian  Robin,  in  1G3D." 

Another  of  the  curioaities  of  Paris, 
is  the  enormous  vine  which  ornaments 
the  cotirt  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  dea 
Uariat  St.  Oermaine.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  planted  b;  Racine,  and  sup.- 
posing  that  he  did  it  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  the  fine  mnst  now  b«  abOnt 
156  years  of  age,  as  that  eelebrated 
writer  died  in  1609.  It  it  this  year  in 
a  flonriibing  eondiUoa,  and  covered 
withfVuit. 

Alaa.  that  our  subject  is  M  pnlt/kt 
We  hSTS  no  room  to  apeak  here  of  in- 
numerable trees,  fiill  of  fhiit  and  of 
other  blesrings.     The  Tea  tr**,  m  into- 
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nsting  to  the  ladies,  JCB,  tnd  to  ftathorn  Id 
general,  the  fig  tree,  and  other  dispeDsers  of 
mets;  the  trees  giving  db  the  caoatchouc,  *nd 
dmjlar  gums,  and  a  thaiuand  others,  mnst  all 
be  DlDitted,  Kt  least  at  presept.  It  may  hap- 
pen, indeed,  that  auch  maj  be  the  earncat  and 
inteoBe  demande  of  onr  readers,  that  ire  maj  be 
eoDtpellcd  to  resuine  the  subject. 

Many  a  good  tree  bas  shown  Its  atrongtb,  and 
— we  had  almost  said — its  eicellent  habitt 
liTiDg  Co  a  good  old  age.  The  olire  tree  i»  often 
found  to  live  three  hnndred  jpars.  There  is,  or 
was  a  terj  few  jcnra  ago,  »n  ornnge  tree  in  the 
garden  at  Versailles,  irbirh  is  veil  nsccrtained 
to  hate  been  planted  in  1421,  mnch  more  than 
four  centuries  ago.  The  oak  will  often  be  found 
of  bIi  hundred  years'  slonding.  A  chestnut  is 
■aid  to  bnTe  grown  for  nine  hnndrcil  and  fifty 
joars;  tbe  Dragon's-blood  tree,  of  Tcncriffe, 
maybe  two  thousand  years  old;  and  Adamson 
mentions  Banians  nearly  six  thoasand  years  old, 
or  cooTal  with  tho  time  of  Adam.  Jloorc,  the 
poet,  atatos,  in  bis  diary  of  October,  1821,  that 
he  walked  in  Ampthill  Park,  with  the  Hon  Miss 
Busselt,  where  be  aaw  some  rery  old  trees,  some 
of  which  were  declared  to  bo  suporonnnated  in 
-Crom  well's  time. 

Letters  a  few  months  aince  from  Jlenirger, 
speak  of  Che  dcstraction,  not  from  age  or  decay, 
but  in  a  liolenC  tempei<t,  of  the  old  oak  of 
Luther,  planted  May  Gth,  1S21,  on  the  spot 
where,  on  the  previous  day,  (bo  Rcfurmcr  liad 
been  seiied  and  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Warti- 
bnrg.  The  tree  to  the  last  mainlninod  its  vigor, 
and  spread  its  lenf^  branchea  over  a  wide  cir- 
Cumhrence.     Its  relics  were  carried  in  solemn 


procession  to  the  chnrch  of  Stainaob,  where  tktj 
have  been  deposited  in  a  Tanlt,  anil  the  Onad 
Duke  has  given  onlera  for  the  erection,  on  Om 
spot  where  the  tree  grew,  of  a  Qothic  foontun, 
to  be  surrounded  by  trees,  and  to  bear  sn  in- 
scription, commemorating  tbe  erent,  which  the 
tree  itself  has  ceased  to  record. 

Ecclesiastical  history  shows  as  the  use  of  trect 
as  commemorating  events  of  vast  importance. 
Ket,  a.  Norfolk  tanner,  in  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, determined  on  a  reformation  of  England, 
both  in  church  and  state,  and  held  mcetinp 
with  his  friends,  to  Concert  his  plans,  under  an 
old  tree,  from  Ihence  cnlled  "Tbe  Oak  of  Re- 
formalion."  In  the  connty  of  Ealop,  in  Eng- 
Innd,  is  yet  to  he  seen  "  The  Gospel  Oak,"  where 
not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  protestBnt  clergy 
of  England,  of  tho  siiteenth  and  seventeenth 
ccnlnrics,  preached.  In  the  town  of  Fenibroke, 
in  f^aoth  Wales,  stands  a  very  Gne  elm  tree, 
hcneath  which  the  excellent  Rowland  Hill,  of 
the  present  century,  and  Whitefleld  and  Wesley, 
of  the  Inst,  frequently  discussed  Biblical  trotL 
More  than  a  century  before  Luther  lived,  wai 
bom  in  tbe  villaee  of  Hussineti,  on  the  border* 
of  the  Black  Forest,  John  Knss,  whose  name  wilt 
be  marked  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Ha 
attained  to  the  eminence  of  a  professor  in  the 
Dniversily  of  Prague  before  be  was  twenty  yeaia 
of  age.  Condemned  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
ilance,  he  was  burnt  to  death,  July  7,  M15, 
iged  42  years.  A  tree  was  soon  after  planted  to 
mnrk  the  spot  on  which  be  died,  an  engraving  of 
hich,  taken  from  a  drawing  on  the  spot,  about 
jven  yeara  since,  we  here  give. 
We  are  right  glad  to  know  that  the  ever 
to  be  admired  John  tlilton  is  perpetuated 
in  the  history  of  trees.  In  the  granndl 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  yet 
a  mulbeny  tree,  planted  by  his  own 
hands.  Some  yeara  ago,  it  sutFered  con- 
siderably from  a  violent  gnle  of  wind, 
which  sadly  shattered  it,  but  its  aged 
boaghs  were  careMly  propped  np,  snd 
ita  trunk  protected  by  a  partial  cover- 
ing of  lead.  With  these  aids  it  pro- 
mises to  look  green  for  many  years  to 
come.  Its  fertility  appears  to  have  nn- 
dergone  no  change,  for  in  1835  it  was 
laden  with  more  than  two  bnshels  of 
frnit,  whioh  from  year  to  year  is  earefully 
gathered,  aod  distributed  among  those 
who  venerate  bis  memory.  It  is  renirk- 
able,  that  when  these  mulberries  are 
given  away,  even  the  highest  toriea 
prof^  cordial  refard  for  tlM  old  r» 
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publican.  The  smallest  fragments  firom  this 
tree  are  religiously  cherished  by  the  poet's 
ardent  admirers. 

It  is  painfull  to  be  obliged  to  say  here,  that  the 
world  has  contained  Goths  and  Vandals,  who 
hare  cut  down  harmless  and  inoffensiTS  trees, 
imparting  interest  to  every  well-regulated  mind. 
The  pear  tree  planted  by  Olirer  Cromwell,  in 
Sidney  College  grounds,  Cambridge,  was  ruth- 
lessly cut  down  in  March,  1888 ;  we  are  almost 
ready  to  say  of  the  miscreant  who  did  it,  what 
Robert  Hall  said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  he  refused  parliamentary  reform  to  the 
people  of  England — that  he  deserved  to  be  tied 
to  the  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon,  and  swung 
round  infinite  space  throughout  eternity. 

Henry  Eirke  White,  that  lovely  derotee  to 
poetry,  once  cut  his  initials  on  a  faforite  tree, 
"  H.  K.  W.,  1805,''  and  this,  alas !  was  cut  down 
by  the  woodman's  axe ;  but  this  act  was  par- 
tially atoned  for,  as  in  Teneration  for  the  poet's 
memory,  the  part  of  the  tree  bearing  his  initials 
was  carefully  presenred  by  its  proprietor  in  an 
elegant  gilt  frame. 

Gratton,  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  was  fond 
of  old  trees.  A  faTorite  one  stood  near  the  house 
at  Tinnehinck.  A  friend,  thinking  it  obstructed 
the  view,  recommended  to  him  to  cut  it  down. 

**  Why  so  7"  said  Grattan. 

«  Because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  house  I" 
replied  his  friend. 

*<You  mistake,"  responded  the  orator;  '*it  is 
the  house  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  and  if 
either  must  come  down,  let  it  be  the  house." 

The  scarcity  of  trees  in  Scotland  furnished 
matter  for  the  sarcasm  and  laughter  of  the  colos- 
sus of  literature,  Dr.  Johnson.     He  ludicrously 
said,  "that  the  hedges  were  made  of  ston*;  for, 
instead  of  the  verdant  thorn  to  refresh  the  eye, 
wc  found  the  bare  wall,  or  dikCf  intersecting  the 
prospect"     He  mentions  in  his  journal,  that  at 
Skie  *'I  saw  a  few  trees;"  and  was  exceedingly 
amused  when  Colonel  Nairne  showed  him  his 
very  large  plane  tree,  and  unfortunately  said 
there  was  but  this  and  another  large  tree  in 
Scotland.     The  other  tree.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
told  us,  was  the  Prior  Letham  Plane,  measuring 
in  circumference  at  the  surface  nearly  twenty 
feet,  and  at  the  setting  on  of  the  branches  nine- 
teen feet.     This  giant  of  the  forest  stands  in  a 
cold,  exposed  situation,  apart  from  every  other 
tree.     There  are,  however,  good  trees  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  though  Johnson  did  not  see 
them,   but  taunted  Boswell  by  saying  that  a 
walking  stick  was  made  of  one  of  Scotland's 
largest  trees. 


Trees,  it  seems,  draw  largely  on  the  resources 
of  nature.  It  is  said  that  a  tree  weighing  seven 
hundred  pounds,  requires  sixty  pounds  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  every  twenty-four  hours,  to  pre- 
serve its  health  and  growth.  And  who  that 
remembers  the  value  of  trees  as  furnishing  so 
much  of  food,  of  medicine,  of  fuel,  of  fragance 
and  of  health,  will  not,  we  had  almost  said — 
gratefully  administer  to  their  welfare. 

The  removal  of  trees  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
interest,  which  frequently  meets  us  in  the  pages 
of  history.  That  fine  old  book,  "  The  Mystery 
of  fftubandryy"  says,  "Several  relations  there 
are  of  trees  that  have  been  planted  or  removed 
of  eighty  years'  growth,  apd  fifty  feet  high  to  the 
nearest  bough,  wafted  upon  floats  and  engines 
four  long  miles,  with  admirable  success ;  and  of 
oakes,  planted  as  big  as  twelve  oxen  could 
draw." 

Among  Lord  Clarendon's  papers  is  a  statement 
that,  at  Henley  on  Thames,  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  London,  a  woman  spoke  against  the 
taxation  imposed  by  Parliament,  in  the  former 
days  of  tyranny.  She  was  ordered  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  her 
tongue  fastened  by  a  nail  to  the  body  of  a  tree 
by  the  wayside,  on  a  market  day.  This  was 
done,  and  a  paper  was  affixed  to  her  back,  set- 
ting forth,  in  large  letters,  the  heinousness  of 
her  crime. 

Some  of  our  lady  writers  will,  perhaps,  furnish 
us  with  a  fine  paper  on  the  Rote  Tree,  and  tell 
us  how  the  Germans  formerly  placed  it  in  the 
centre  of  their  ceilings,  as  the  emblem  of  domes- 
tic confidence ;  whence  our  common  phrase, 
**  under  the  rose." 

One  important  object  will  be  accomplished,  if 
these  researches  and    facts,   concerning  trees, 
should  tend  to  increase  the  number  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  shade  trees  in  our  cities  and 
villages.    Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  or  cool- 
ing in  the  heat  of  summer  than  these  lovely 
shf^es,   and  yet  in   how  many  instances  are 
houses  exposed  to  heat,  and  our  paths  without 
shade  or  firagrance.     We  want  elms,  locusts  and 
willoirs,  especially  the  fiirst  two,  to  grace  our 
streets,   and  add  to  our  health  and  pleasure. 
They  may  grow  more  slowly  than  some  other 
kinds,  but  in  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  age, 
they  will  be  monuments  of  our  taste,  and  cause 
us  to  be  gratefully  remembered.  Friendly  reader, 
do  this  small  kindness  for  posterity,  and  imitate 
not  the  surly  old  bachelor  who  refused  to  plant 
a  tree  for  posterity,  because  posterity  had  done 
nothing  for  him. 


THE    AMERICAN    BITTERN. 


In  tlio  old  daj^  of  Cliiralr.T  ami  knightliiioil. 
when  lln'  glory  of  Fnlconry  hmi  not  jut  fmipJ 
from  tlic  earti),  liks  sevcnil  of  liis  coiigPiifrH, 
tlie  hcrun,  CHpeciiillv,  anil  tbe  curkir,  vlik'b. 
■ccuritiii}!  lo  the  old  rLjuie.  * 

"Beitiawbileot  be  ifae  black, 
Cutids  tiTBlrcpcnoB  OD  her  baek ;" 
MI  eiioraiuus  price  at  a  lime  vbeit  slipenee  was 
the  \alue  of  n  fat  iretlirr  dieep,  the  Bittern 
BtoocS  high,  if  not  highest,  in  the  estimation  both 
of  lb«  epicure  and  tlia  gentle  falconer. 

Lnuii  wiiB  tlie  cheery  whoop,  and  bcortfelt  the 
grntuliition.  wben  from  Kome  rccil  bed  in  the 
0«iy  meadows,  becide  the  b lire r- winding  Trent 
IT  rojHl-towered  Tlinmen,  flasLed  by  ibe  yelping 
■paniels,  the  long-necked  hermit  Gdber  would 
cliaplay  hie  broad  Tani,  mottled  like  the  richest 
torloisP-'iieU,  wiili  banda  and  wary  linea  and 
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cai'it-gnled  blotches  of  blnctc  and  chocolate  brown, 
md  bi'ight  ferruginous  end  cinereous  p*ay,  and 
yi.>lliin  ochre  ;  und  strelcliing  bis  long  grecu  legs 
far  behind  him,  soar  witli  bis  harsh,  discordant, 
danjring  cry,  into  the  empyrean,  a  worthy  nunny 
fur  the  braiest  hawk  that  erer  tlc^hed  bis  sin- 
gles in  the  fowl  of  game,  and  one  to  teet  his 
power  of  wing,  his  Taliant  courage,  were  be  the 
bravest  peregrine  that  ever  built  bis  eyry  iniid 
tlie  rocky  fastnesses  of  Hoy,  or  Che  best  Jerfalcoa 
that  was  erer  brought  from  Norroway,  to  minis- 
ter to  the  sports  of  chivalry  and  boauty. 

Loud  was  the  clank  of  flagnn  and  of  bcnker, 
and  prodigal  the  red  wine  flowed,  when  at  high 
noon,  where  peers  and  paladins  nod  prince* 
feo'led,  even  at  Arthur's  table  round,  where 
Lancelot  de  Luc  looked  lore  into  the  avmpathii- 
iog  eyes  of  peerless  Guenevere,  with  heronshkw 
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and  peacock,  cvgnct  and  Tenison,  the  Bittern 
held  the  place  of  pride,  and  valiant  knights  took 
on  themselves 


"  Empryses  of  great  pith  and  moment," 

and  cast  their  pledges  down,  plighting  their  vows 
before  «♦  St.  George,  the  Bittern,  and  the  Ladies." 
But  now,  like  many  another  first  rate  dainty 
and  delicacy,  long  admired,  the  Bittern,  with  his 
congener,  the  heron— though  both  still  well 
esteemed  by  a  few  wise  and  judicious  gourmets — 
has  fallen,  for  the  most  part,  into  disrepute. 

In  England,  toward  Christmas-time  especially, 
when,  like  the  snipe  and  woodcock  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Bittern  feeds  along  the  penetrable  mar- 
gins of  the  unfrozen  streams  and  rivulets,  which 
remain  open  all  the  winter  long,  and  becomes 
extremely  fat,  there  is  rejoicing  when  the  game- 
keeper produces,  with  a  grin  of  triumph,  the 
far-famed  "bog-bumper;"  and  he  is  inconti- 
nently manufactured,  with  other  ingredients 
known  to  the  wise,  into  a  mighty  pasty,  mandu- 
oated  by  appreciative  grinders  of  purposely  in- 
vited guests,  and  washed  down  by  appropriate 
libations  of  Beaune  or  Clos  Vougeot. 

In  America,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  wherefore, 
this  fine  bird  is  the  object  of  an  absurd  and  un- 
just prejudice;  it  is  known  generally  by  an 
obscene  and  disgusting  appellation;  it  is  shot 
mercilessly  and  wantonly  by  the  fowler,  if  he 
meets  it  in  the  marshes.  I  say  wantonly^  because 
with  no  end  or  object  of  utility  or  reason — and 
it  is  then  cast  away,  like  the  vilest  carion  ;  and 
the  sportsman,  who  has  the  rare  judgment  to 
insist  on  its  being  cooked  and  eaten,  like  wild- 
fowl, with  cayenne  pepper,  port  wine,  and  lime- 
juice,  is  looked  upon  as  a  foul-feeder,  at  least, 
if  not  as  that  variety  of  the  genut-homOy  who  is 
supposed  habitually  to  keep  a  cold  clergyman 
on  his  sideboard,  as  a  choice  dainty,  and  to  lux- 
uriate in  the  delights  of  Long-pig  * 

Bittern-shooting  can  scarcely,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  followed  as  a  sport  in  the  United  States, 
for,  although  the  bird,  as  aforesaid,  is  common, 
it  is  not,  generally  speaking,  numerous ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  being,  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  marsh  islands  in  the  great  south  bay 
of  Long  Island,  where  it  is  extremely  abundant. 
In  these  hassocks,  as  they  are  often  called,  it 
is  not  easy  to  shoot  them,  as  they  will  not  readily 
or  willingly  take  wing,  running  with  great  speed 
in  a  crouching  posture  among  the  long  coarse 
grass,  and  not  exposing  any  portion  of  their  long 
lanky  forms  to  tlie  aim  of  the  gunner. 
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At  very  high  tides,  however,  when  these  island 
meadows  are  submerged,  they  may  be  success- 
fully hunted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great 
clapper-rail,  or  big  meadow  hen,  by  means  of 
boats  pulled,  or  in  very  shoal  waters,  shoved 
with  pushing  poles  over  the  flats.     Before  these, 
they  cannot  avoid  rising,  and  as  they  do   «o, 
heavily,  with  a  slow  and  laborious  flapping,  they 
present  an  easy  and  obvious  mark,  even  to  tjTCS ; 
and  by  good  marksmen  are  certainly  slaughtered 
with  No.  4  or  5  shot,  flrom  an  ordinary  fowling- 
piece.     At  the  Riviere  aux  Canards,  in   Upper 
Canada,  or  the  Newark  Salt  Meadows,  and  in 
the  marshes  along  the  margins  of  the  Hackensao 
river,  as  also,  in  former  times,  at  the  English 
neighborhood,  I  have  occasionally  had  good  sport 
with  these  great  aquatic  birds,  while  in  pursuit 
of  English  snipe;  but  it  would  scarcely  pay, 
even  in  these  favored  localities,  to  go  out  espe- 
cially bittern-shooting.     They  will  lie  well  to 
setters,  which  are  used  to  point  them  steadily, 
and  springers  give  tongue  to  them  keenly,  and 
flush  them  with  ardor ;  these  two  facts  marking 
them  as  legitimately  game. 

The  Bittern   is  a  very  beautif\il  bird,  about 
twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  by  tliree  feet  fonr 
inches  in  extent  from  tip  of  wing  to  wing ;  its 
upper  parts  are  beautifully  mottled  and  varie- 
gated, like  the  finest  tortoise-shell;  its   under 
parts  are  of  a  pale,  ochreous  yellow,  streaked, 
especially,  on  the  long  feathers  in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  with  longitudinal  black  lines.     It  has 
a  pendulous  crest,  on  the  nape   of  the   neck, 
which,   when   wounded    or    irritated,    it    erects 
fiercely  ;  its  eyes  are  of  a  clear,  fierce  golden  hue, 
almost  as  bright  and  dauntless  as  those  of  the 
eagle;  it^  legs  are  yellowish   green;    the   toes 
armed  with  long  pectinated  claws,  which  our  an- 
cestors in  their  wisdom  were  wont  to  carry,  when 
they  could  get  them,  in  their  waistcoat  pockets, 
as  a  specific  and  antidote  against  rheumati.Bm, 
when  shooting  in  the  aguish  marshes,  which  he 
afi'ects  as  his  local  habitation  and  his  home. 

On  the  whole,  he  is  the  handsomest  and 
noblest  of  the  aquatic  waders,  if  we  except  the 
lovely  snow-white  egret,  and  the  yet  more  beau- 
tiful and  rarer  scarlet  ibis,  of  the  south  :  and  is 
as  bold  and  brave  as  he  is  succulent  and  savory, 
when  fat  and  smoking  on  the  board.  Hence  I, 
invariably,  shoot  him  when  I  can ;  and  never  pick 
him  up,  till  I  am  well  assured  he  **  has  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil ;"  for  he  will  fight  to  the  last 
against  man,  dog,  or  devil ;  and  his  beak  is  both 
sharp  and  strong,  and  strikes  like  a  Moorish 
assagay  at  the  eye  of  the  assailant.  Hence  I 
avoid  him.     IWbum  tap. 


HOEACE    MANNERS'    FLIRTATIONS. 

A    SKETCH    FBOM    LIFE. 


BT  MBS.  H.  y.  OHBXTBT. 


*<It  is  a  Toritable  fact,"  said  Frank  Elwyn, 
entering  his  sister's  room,  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand ;  "  Horace  Manners  is  really  caught  at 
last — he  is  actually  going  to  be  married ;  to  be 
sacrificed,  poor  fellow  I  (  hare  it  here  in  black 
and  white,  written  by  his  own  hand." 

**  Sacrificed !"  replied  his  sister  Bella,  with 
slight  contempt,  "why,  I  think  the  poor  dupe 
whom  he  has  flattered  into  believing  that  he  loves 
her,  will  be  the  rictim ;  for,  believe  me,  Horace 
Manners  can  noTor  truly  love  any  one  but  his 
own  precious  self." 

*»How  now,  Bella,"  returned  Frank,  gayly, 
"  whut  has  set  yon  out  into  such  a  tirade  against 
my  poor  friend?  You  do  not  know  him — ^you 
hare  scarcely  even  seen  him." 

*'  Neither  do  I  wish  to  know  him,"  she  replied, 
**  he  is  precisely  one  of  those  men  whom  every 
true  woman  must  thoroughly  despise;  with  all 
his  boasted  philanthropy,  and  high  talk  of  honor, 
he  is  an  egregious  egotist  and  the  veriest  cox- 
comb in  existence." 

**  You  are  as  severe  as  a  disappointed  spinster," 
said  Frank,  laughing;  **but  really,  Bella,  you 
do  my  friend  great  injustice — he  is  a  fine  fellow, 
though  I  admit,  he  may  have  some  few  weak  points 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  tell  the  truth," 
he  continued,  '*I  hod  been  weaving  a  pretty  lit- 
tle romance,  in  which  my  fair  sister  was  to  play 
the  part  of  heroine ;  in  short,  I  fancied  you  would 
make  just  the  right  sort  of  wife  for  Horace,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  favored  few  to  whom  I  could  re- 
sign you  with  satisfaction.  But  you  made  such 
an  endless  tour  with  Aunt  Mary,  that  the  chance 
was  loHt — and  now  he  is  going  to  wed  another." 

"  (Moinj  (0^  you  may  well  say,"  she  replied, 
*'for  he  has  becu'^om^  to  be  married,  goodness 
knows  how  many  times,  but  he  always  contrives 
to  slip  out  of  the  noose  before  it  is  drawn  tight 
enough  to  hold  him  fast ;  and  it  is  this  which  I 
despise — a  man  with  a  fair  tongue  and  a  false 
heart — a  deceiver." 

**  On  my  word,  Bella,  you  wrong  him  greatly,'* 
said  Frank,  warmly,  *'and  the  world  has  wronged 
him  with  its  false  rumors  and  idle  gossipl  Really, 
ft  man  cannot  speak  to  a  young  lady,  but  directly 
the  word  goes  fdrth  that  they  are  engaged,  and 
then,  forsooth,  if  he  is  not  driven  into  matri- 
mony in  self-defence,  he  is  branded  as  a  male 
coquette — a  heartless  coxcomb." 
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«  Not  80  fast,  brother  mine,"  said  Bella,  gayly, 
**  we  allow  great  license  to  your  sex,  and  perhaps 
ourselves  inconsideratdy  enoonrage  your  flirta- 
tions sometimes.  But  the  light  gallantry  which 
springs  from  courtesy,  or  even  the  devotion  of  a 
few  idle  hours  to  some  fair  object  of  attraction,  will 
seldom  be  misconstrued  by  any  sensible  woman ; 
and  even  an  inexperienced  girl  in  this  enlightened 
age  would  scarcely  be  silly  enough  to  yield  her 
heart  without  a  more  particular  summons.  No, 
no,  your  friend  is  not  attractive  enough  to  con- 
quer by  a  single  glance ;  he  is  neither  very  yoimg 
nor  very  handsome,  and  if  he  wins  a  heart,  yon 
may  depend  it  is  not  done  without  design  on  his 
part.  I  have  been  absent  two  years,"  she  added, 
"but  the  name  and  deeds  of  Horace  Manners 
were  wafted  to  me  by  a  correspondent,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  but  who  was  herself  at  one  time  the 
object  of  his  flattering  attentions,  and  who  might 
possibly,  ere  this,  have  been  *  many  fathoms  deep 
in  love,'  had  not  her  good  angel  whispered  a  word 
of  caution  before  he  had  transferred  his  homage 
to  another  and  a  fairer." 

"Well,  Bella,"  returned  her  brother,  "I  will 
not  remind  you  of  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  grapes,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  scandal  attached 
to  his  name,  if  Horace  Manners  were  still  a  dis- 
engaged man,  I  know  of  no  one  to  whom  I  would 
extend  a  brotherly  hand  more  cordially  and 
freely." 

"  The  love  that  wins  my  affections,"  sud  Bella, 
"  must  be  given  freely  and  generously — ^it  must 
not  be  incrusted  with  pride,  vanity,  and  egotism. 
Yet  I  confess,  Frank,  the  temptation  to  avenge 
my  sex  by  paying  back  this  friend  of  yours  in  his 
own  coin,  might  have  been  irresistible.  But,  as 
you  say,  the  chance  is  lost,  and  verily,  it  is  not 
worth  regretting.  As  for  this  little  heart  of  mine, 
brother  dear,  long  may  it  remain  in  my  own  saA»- 
keeping." 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  edat  of  Horace 
Manners'  engagement  had  quite  subsided.  The 
world  began  to  give  him  credit  for  constancy ;  his 
friends  approved  his  choice,  and  bis  own  self- 
esteem  was  flattered  by  the  ilope  bestowed  on  his 
sagacity  and  good  taste.  He  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  and  happy  man.  Rich,  inde> 
pendent  of  the  world,  oooapying  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  soon  to  be  united  to  %  womaa 
whose  praises  were  on  every  tongue,  and  to  whom 
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he  had  given  hie  affections  warmlj,  and  unsel- 
fishljr  as  his  nature  would  allow,  receiying  a  hun- 
dred fold  in  return — ^what  more  could  be  desired ! 

But  the  heart  of  man  is  a  problem  which  no 
adrance  in  science  or  metaphysics  will  probably 
erer  solve.  To  fathom  its  motiTOs,  to  resolve 
its  inconsisteneiesi  is  all  a  vain  attempt.  Even 
the  revelations  of  clairvoyance  throw  no  light  on 
its  mysteries.  How  often  an  olgect  most  ear- 
nestly desired,  when  at  last  attained,  becomes 
worthless ;  and,  pursuit  at  an  end,  the  pleasure  of 
possession  palls  and  wearies.  There  are  some 
minds  that  ever  look  forward  to  eigoyment,  but 
find  no  satisfaction  in  the  blessings  they  can 
grasp;  others,  whose  desires  are  graduated  by 
the  scale  of  fashion  or  popularity,  who  are 
swayed  by  every  breath  of  ridicule,  and  who 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  their 
own  decisions. 

Manners,  we  have  said,  loved  ardently ;  for  a 
time  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  absorbed  in 
the  engrossing  passion.  He  had  met  with  Clara 
Graham  while  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  from 
the  moment  of  introduction,  every  thought  be- 
came devoted  to  her.  She  was  neither  rich  nor 
beautiful,  but  she  had  an  agreeable  person,  inex- 
pressible charm  of  manner,  and  a  richly  culti- 
vated mind.  Manners  considered  these  advan- 
tages essential  in  the  woman  whom  he  chose  to 
grace  his  brilliant  establishment ;  he  despised  a 
silly  woman — he  cared  not  for  wealth,  his  ovm 
coffers  were  overflowing.  In  Clara,  for  the  first 
time  he  found  united  all  that  he  desired;  his 
judgment  and  his  heart  were  satisfied. 

Their  intimacy  increased  day  by  day;  they 
were  drawn  together  by  sympathy  of  taste,  and 
that  harmony  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  the 
spring  of  true  affection.  Manners  could  talk 
well,  though  a  tinge  of  egotism  pervaded  his  con- 
versation, and  with  the  language  of  philanthropy 
on  his  lips,  he  sketched  most  attractively  the 
life  of  quiet  and  elegant  eigoyment  to  which  his 
hopes  were  directed,  in  the  companionship  of  one 
who  would  aid  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
humanity.  Her  opinions  were  asked  with  defer- 
ence, and  her  suggestions  received  with  flattering 
attention. 

Clara  listened  to  him  vrith  sweet  confidence, 
which  grew  fast  into  admiring  love.  She  fancied 
she  had  found  in  him  a  transcript  of  her  own 
kind  and  loving  spirit— her  own  pure  and  active 
benevolence.  And  Manners  was  no  hypocrite, 
few  had  higher  aspirations,  and  to  no  one  were 
glimpses  of  goodness  and  truth  revealed  in  clearer 
beauty.  But  when  he  descended  Arom  the  mount 
of  vision^  and  reentered  the  cold  and  barren 


walks  of  ordinary  life,  selfishness  and  worldliness 
rose  up  like  giants  in  his  path,  and  in  his  strife 
with  them,  too  often  his  holier  and  better  thoughts 
were  stifled  or  cast  aside.  When  with  Clara  he 
seemed  ever  to  live  a  higher  life,  and  each  day 
her  influence  appeared  to  strengthen  and  to  draw 
him  nearer  to  her.  He  had  often  loved  before, 
as  worldly  men  love,  for  interest  or  excitement; 
or  as  selfish  men  love,  to  feed  the  cravings  of 
a  morbid  vanity ;  but  at  once  wary  and  iufinn 
of  purpose,  he  had  never  committed  himself  by 
any  formal  promise,  though  more  than  once  he 
had  awakened  the  affection  of  a  confiding  heart, 
only  to  leave  it  wounded  and  disappointed — a 
poor  trophy  of  his  selfish  vanity. 

And  even  now,  while  he  yielded  to  the  sweet 
spell  which  Clara  cast  around  him,  and  knew 
that  he  was  beloved  by  her  in  return,  with  habi- 
tual caution  he  deferred  from  day. to  day  that 
frank  avowal  of  his  feelings  which  honor  de- 
manded, but  which,  with  a  pang  no  truly  gener- 
ous mind  could  ever  know,  he  feared  might 
abridge  his  freedom  and  bind  him  by  a  promise 
that  no  aftcr-repeutence  could  annul.  At  length, 
however,  he  could  delay  no  longer.  Clara's 
friends  looked  coldly  on  him,  for  they  began  to 
fear  he  was  trifling  with  her  happiness.  Then 
he  nerved  himself  to  speak — and  he  was  an  ac- 
cepted lover.  Two  weeks  passed  away — weeks 
of  the  most  perfect  happiness  he  ever  had  en- 
joyed. And  she,  that  warm-hearted,  confiding 
girl,  so  full  of  trust,  so  reliant  on  his  honor,  his 
faith,  his  entire  affection — ho,  so  ennobled  in  her 
eyes,  so  perfect  a  realization  of  that  ideal  which 
her  graceful  fancy  and  loving  heart  had  pictured — 
could  he  ever  disappoint  her  ? 

Horace  Manners  returned  to  the  dull  routine 
of  ordinary  life ;  sentiment  and  poetry  were  left 
with  her  sweet  presence,  and  again  business 
jostied  and  sordid  interest  clashed,  and  the 
dreaming  lover  awoke  from  his  reverie  into  the 
midst  of  a  practical  and  busy  world.  Had  he 
been  an  imaginative  man,  absence  would  have 
invested  his  affection  with  new  charms,  and  in- 
creased its  fervor;  but  the  subtie  alchemy  of 
self-love  transmuted  all  emotions  into  egotism, 
and  the  absent  became  every  day  more  shadoiry  • 
and  unsatisfying,  and  the  present  more  engross- 
ing. Before  the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
had  died  away,  they  began  to  fall  coldly  on  his 
ear ;  every  allusion  to  his  engagement  touched  a 
jarring  chord,  and  he  felt  like  one  whose  ttet- 
dom  is  restrained,  and  who  looks  unconsciously 
around  for  some  avenue  of  escape.  He  combated' 
these  feelings,  but  not  with  that  determined  will 
which  would  have  crushed  them  in  the  bud ;  thej- 
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returned  to  him  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
with  increasing  pertinacity. 

ETcry  letter  from  Clara — and  they  came  winged 
by  fondest  affection — reriTed  his  dormant  tender- 
ness; bat  scarcely  were  they  folded  and  laid 
aside,  before  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  crept 
oTer  him,  and  the  calm  of  happy  Iotc  became 
wearisome  and  distasteftil.  The  light  badinage 
of  friends,  osnal  on  snch  occasions,  often  wonnded 
his  self'loTe ;  the  praises  of  Clara  caused  a  Jeal- 
ous pang,  and  that  superiority  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter which  had  won  his  proud  admiration,  he 
began  to  regard  with  morbid  discontent  as  an 
encroachment  on  his  own  lordly  pririlege  of  ab- 
solute supremacy.  The  struggle  was  long — the 
strife  bitter  between  selfishness  and  principle, 
honor  and  inclination,  in  the  mind  of  Manners — 
but  it  ended,  as  all  who  knew  him  well,  might 
haTC  foreseen — he  was  again  a  free  man. 

Months  passed  away,  and  the  world  ceased  to 
speak  of  Horace  Manners  and  his  late  engage- 
ment It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder — some  had 
blamed  and  others  marreled — ^but  only  to  a  few 
was  known  the  real  truth ;  it  lay  deep  hidden  in 
his  own  heart ;  and  from  his  nearest  friends  he 
would  gladly  have  concealed  the  shame  and  re- 
morse which  his  breach  of  faith,  his  dereliction 
of  honor  and  principle  had  caused  him.  He  left 
directly  for  Europe,  to  seek  relief  in  change  and 
occupation  of  mind,  and  busy  gossip  whispered 
that  when  the  priie  was  lost,  he  would  gladly 
have  regained  it — but  it  was  too  late. 

***** 

Midsummer  came,  and  all  the  city-world, 
wearied  with  dust  and  heat,  hastened  to  e^joy 
the  cool  breexes  of  the  country,  or  the  luxury  of 
sea-bathing.  Bella  Elwyn  joined  a  party  of 
friends,  who  was  passing  some  weeks  at  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place,  and  from  thence,  after 
many  attempts,  she  at  last  found  time  to  write 
thus  to  her  brother  Frank : — 

<«  Tou  may,  if  you  please,  dear  Frank,  imagine 
me  transformed  into  a  Teritable  mermaid ;  and 
truly,  neither  *&ibrina  fair,'  nor  any  other 
daughter  of  the  *  briny  deep'  ever  sported  in 
her  natiye  element  with  more  joyous  delight  than 
■does  your  little  madcap  sister  Bella.  Now  fancy 
some  half  a  score  of  us,  fair  damsels  and  comely 
-matrons,  emerging  from  the  shelter  of  the  little 
huts  used  for  disrobing,  which  stand  like  sentinel 
boxes  along  the  beach,  each  one  arrayed  in  fan- 
ciful bloweand  trowsers,  and  then  half-frightoned 
.at  our  own  shadows  in  such  a  digagi  costume, 
we  bound  across  the  sandy  beach  with 

*  Naked /0of, 
*That  shines  like  snow  and  (Uls  on  earth  as  mute,' 


and  meet  the  waves  as  they  come  rolling  oo, 
dashing  ofer  our  heads  and  breaking  on  the 
shore.  How  pure  and  fresh  these  great  waTsi 
come,  free  from  the  broad  ocean ;  and  what  a 
luxury  to  feel  them  bathing  our  limbs  on  a  soltiy 
day,  while  we  toss  about  and  sport  in  the  clear 
salt-water,  like  a  shoal  of  dolphins  I  Then,  im 
the  long  brilliant  twilights,  we  hafe  boating  and 
driving  on  the  beach,  which  is  as  smooth  as  a 
marble  pavement ;  and  pleasant  strolls  by  moon- 
light; and  for  the  mornings,  we  have  a  littU 
good-natured  gossip,  music,  and  new  books  in 
abundance,  to  say  nothing  of  worsted  work  and 
embroidery,  purses  and  watch-guards,  the  never- 
failing  resources  of  female  ingenuity.  And  frm 
all  the  houses  round,  the  company  meet  two  even- 
ings every  week,  for  a  hop^  without  any  tedious 
ceremony.  Ah,  my  grave  brother,  if  you  were 
only  here,  we  would  soon  make  you  as  meny  as 
*  King  Cole,  that  merry  old  soul,'  etc. 

"  One  of  our  harmless  amusements  is  to  wateh 
the  new  arrivals.  Whenever  the  rumble  of  whesls 
is  heard,  or  the  little  boat  comes  steaming  round 
the  point,  or  the  whistle  of  cars  vibrates  on  the 
air — away  we  all  fly  to  the  piaua  and  the  win- 
dows to  scrutiniie  the  new  comers ;  and  if  <  v^ 
riety  is  the  spice  of  life,'  we  are  most  generous^ 
supplied  with  it. 

'*  We  had  a  charming  arrival  some  ten  days 

since,  a  small  party  from ^  one  young  lady, 

in  particular — la  demoiteUe  par  excellence;  now, 
is  not  your  heart  thumping  to  know  her  name^ 
Frank  ?  No,  you  have  no  curiosity !  Well,  I 
must  tell  you  then.  It  was  Clara  Graham,  the 
once  loved  of  your  consistent,  honorable  friend, 
Horace  Manners.  Is  it  not  odd  that  I  should 
meet  her  here?  and  we  are  already  the  wannest 
friends  imaginable.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Man- 
ners loved  her — who  could  help  it.  Even  you, 
Frank,  with  all  that  crust  of  old  bachelorism  grow- 
ing over  you,  I  do  believe,  would  be  taken  captive 
by  her  unawares ;  she  has  just  that  quiet,  «p»- 
rUuelle  grace  which  you  used  to  rave  about  hi 
your  days  of  romance. 

**  Yet  she  is  as  cheerfrd  as  a  bird ;  one  would 
never  suppose  she  had  ever  deeply  suffered,  at 
least,  one  who  looked  only  on  the  outward  ex- 
pression, which  is  always  sweet  and  serene.  But 
I  have  had  glimpses  of  her  inner  self,  and  I  know 
that  her  present  calm  has  been  reached  through 
a  sea  of  agony.  Her  love  for  Manners^— the  in- 
grate! — must  have  been  as  pure,  devoted,  and 
unselfish,  as  ever  filled  the  heart  of  woman ;  he 
was  almost  deified  in  her  imagination.  She  be- 
lieved him  the  personification  of  honor  and  manly 
integrity.    Slowly  she  came  to  apprehend  tiw 
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truth  that  Le  was  fickle,  Belfiah,  and  unworthy. 
Sho  could  not  resist  the  conTictioni  and  it  fell 
like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  her  heart.  Bat 
sho  struggled  and  oTercamc,  and  pride  came  to 
her  atsbihtniice ;  for,  believe  me,  Frank,  no  wo- 
man who  rcjKjiects  herself,  will  persist  in  loving 
an  unworthy  object ;  and  so  thus,  through  much 
tribulation,  sho  has  at  last  entered  the  hearen  of 
p^aco  and  contentment.  ^ 

**Ah,  Friiiik!  yOu  must  no  longer  try  to  ex- 
cose  that  unworthy  friend  uf  yours — ^Ict  tho  sin 
rest  on  him,  as  he  dcser^'e8  it  should.  Why  is  it 
that  a  breach  of  faith  in  your  sex  is  so  generally 
regarded  as  a  venial  fault ;  and  that  men,  whose 
censure  of  our  lesser  failings  is  not  stinted,  stand 
ever  ready  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
an  erring  brother  ?  It  must  be  a  sort  of  mutual 
safety  contract,  by  which  each  one  secures  the 
same  benefit  to  himself  in  time  of  need ! 

**  Dut  I  forgot,  dear  Frank,  that  you  hate  long 
letters,  especially  from  a  woman's  pen ;  and  be- 
sides, I  hear  the  voices  of  a  merry  party  just 
sallying  out  to  bathe;  they  are  calling  me,  so  I 
must  bid  you  adieu.  Do  not  forgot  to  send  or 
bring  somo  ncwjnusic,  my  taste  has  developed 
wonderfully  here,  and  our  little  concerts  are 
quite  charming.  I  fancy  you  theso  sultry  even- 
ings walking  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  ll.*s 
veninila. 

**  I  wish  you  could  stroll  with  us  on  the  beach 
some  of  these  glorious  moonlight  nights.  Do  try 
and  come  down  for  a  few  days,  will  you  ?  How 
fast  the  days  and  weeks  fly  round,  and  summer 
will  soon  be  gtinc !  But  then  I  bhall  be  near  you 
again,  my  own  kind  brother,  and  that  pleasure 
will  compensate  for  the  change.     Again,  adieu  1 

*^  Vour  affectionate  ^iste^,  Bella. 

"P.  S.  Do  you  remember  that  agreeable 
family  of  Sinclairs  that  we  used  to  meet  so  often 
last  winter?  One  of  them,  Walter,  the  eldest  son, 
was  then  traveling  abroad,  and  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  he  returned  lately  and  is  now  stopping  here 
with  his  pretty  sister  Annie.  They  came  a  fort- 
night ago,  only  for  a  day  a  two,  but  have  re- 
mained ever  since.  Walter  plays  divinely  on  the 
flute  and  is  so  agreeable.  You  would  like  him 
much,  he  is  racy  and  original — not  at  all  like 
other  young  men.  Again  farewell :  dont  forget 
the  musie.  Bella." 

"A  lady's  postscript  is  significant,*'  mutt^pred 
Frank,  half  aloud,  as  he  folded  the  letter  and 
crushed  it  into  his  pocket.  "  *  Pluys  divinely,* 
*  moonlight  strolls,'  *  not  at  all  like  other  young 
men' — humph  1*'    And  the  next  morning  Frank 
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Elwyn  was  on  the  way  to  join  bis  sister  at  the 
sea  shore. 

*  *  «  « 

Winter  has  come  again ;  truly,  as  Bella  says, 
how  fast  the  days  and  weeks  fly  round!  But 
with  the  young  and  happy  each  season  brings  its 
own  eigoyment,  and  surely  no  young  lady  just 
ushered  into  fashionable  life  will  allow  that 
tho  season  of  balls  and  party-giving  can  be 
dull. 

It  is  Bella's  birth-day  night,  and  with  a  brow 
which  no  care  has  ever  clouded,  and  a  heart  throb- 
bing with  almost  childish  delight  and  Joyous  ex- 
pectation, she  stands  beside  her  kind  Aunt  Mary, 
waiting  to  receive  the  sekci  crowd  which  her  fond 
relative  has  invited  to  give  eclat  to  the  occasion. 
And  her  aunt  looks  round  with  a  complacent  eye 
on  the  brilliant  rooms,  blazing  with  lights  and 
rich  with  artistic  embellishments,  and  she  feels 
satisfied  that  nothing  which  wealth  can  command 
and  refined  taste  approve,  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  splendor  of  the  festive  scene.  And  then  she 
looks  on  her  fair  niece  with  a  proud  yet  anxious 
eyo,  secretly  wishing  that  she  had  more  dazzling 
beauty,  and  half  fearful  that  her  fresh  and 
buoyant  spirits  may  break  through  the  rules  of 
formal  etiquette  and  ruin  the  ambitious  plans 
she  has  been  forming  for  her.  Yes,  that  sage 
aunt  is  determined  to  have  her  niece  a  belle ; 
and  truly,  Bella  has  beauty  enough  to  win  the 
poor  distinction ;  and  the  attraction  of  a  fair,  new 
face,  in  the  jaded  world  of  fashion,  always 
draws  admirers.  But  Bella  will  never  consent 
to  become  a  biasi  woman  of  fashion  ;  she  has  too 
much  true  refinement,  too  much  self-respect 
The  fresh  impulses  of  her  warm  heart  can  never 
be  curbed  by  conventionalities ;  her  actions  are 
spontaneous — her  thoughts  free — all  her  motions 
natural,  which  is  the  secret  of  their  graceful 
charm.  But  she  looked  very  lovely  that  night  in 
the  simple  white  dress  which  she  would  put  on, 
in  preference  to  a  richer  garb ;  her  only  orna- 
ment a  wreath  of  pearl?,  her  brother's  birth-day 

gift. 

'*  Expectation  is  never  satisfied,"  thought 
Bella  with  a  sigh,  wearied  even  with  the  homage 
she  received. 

*<  I  am  tired  of  dancing  with  coxcombs,"  she 
wl-.ifiiered  to  her  brother  late  in  the  evening. 
**  Pray  cannot  this  good  city  furnish  one  sensible 
young  man  besides  yourself,  Frank  ?" 

**  We  are  all  what  your  sex  chooses  to  make 
us,  Bella,"  he  replied,  *♦  we  only  seek  to  please 
you,  and  if  nonsense  satisfies,  why  should  we  take 
the  trouble  to  be  wise  ?" 

**  Truly  it  must  be  an  effort  to  most  of  you," 
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she  answered  Uughing,  **  but  we  listen  to  non- 
sense to  avoid  going  to  sleep ;  a  little  common 
sense  now  and  then  would  be  a  real  refreshment. 
But  looking  round  this  room,  for  instance,  one 
might  conclude  that  the  brains  of  all  this  gene- 
ration of  men  had  run  into  whiskers  and  musta- 
chios — such  an  elaborate  outside  and  such  a 
blank  within !  now  point  me  out  an  exception  if 
you  can  1" 

"  I  will,"  said  Frank  smiling,  and  turning 
from  her.  A  moment  after,  he  returned,  and  to 
her  infinite  surprise,  introduced  his  old  friend, 
Horace  Manners,  who  had  only  just  entered.  In 
spite  of  herself,  Bella  felt  the  blood  mount  to  her 
cheek,  and  her  manner  was  constrained  and  for- 
mal. Frank  felt  annoyed,  he  believed  her  pre- 
judice had  died  away,  and  that  morning  chancing 
to  meet  Manners,  who  had  just  returned  f^om 
travel,  with  the  frankness  of  their  early  friend- 
ship he  urged  him  to  join  their  evening  party, 
secretly  eiyoylng  the  surprise  he  intended  for  his 
sister  Bella. 

If  Manners  observed  any  coldness  in  Bella's 
manner  he  had  tact  enough  to  conceal  his  chagrin, 
and  at  once  led  the  conversation  with  so  much 
ease  and  spirit,  such  good  sense  and  intelligence, 
that  she  was  forced  in  her  own  mind  to  admit 
her  brother's  exception  in  his  favor.  They  had 
never  met  before  since  Bella's  early  childhood, 
for  after  completing  her  education  at  a  fashion- 
able seminary,  she  had  passed  two  years  in  tra- 
veling with  her  aunt,  to  whose  care  she  was 
committed  at  her  mother's  death.  Manners  had 
never  thought  of  her  as  a  woman :  even  the  re- 
collection of  his  friend's  little  sister  had  long 
since  passed  away,  and  his  surprise,  as  he  now 
looked  on  her  in  the  bloom  of  lovely  ^Ihood, 
bordered  on  a  feeling  of  admiration. 

Bella  wished  he  would  not  moke  himself  so 
agreeable ;  she  was  vexed  to  find  herself  forced 
into  liking  him,  and  so  half  pouting  and  half 
pleased,  her  varying  mood  just  served  to  make 
her  more  piquante  and  interesting. 

The  winter  passed  on  rapidly,  and  gayety  suc- 
ceeded gayety,  till  Bella  became  weary  of  the 
vapid  excitement,  and  would  have  resumed  her 
more  quiet  habits,  had  her  aunt  permitted  it 
Manners,  who  was  a  proud  and  ambitious  man, 
but  never  a  votary  of  pleasure,  entered  with  an 
ardor  quite  new  to  him  into  the  round  of  fashion- 
able amusements,  and  he  who  had  seemed  so 
changed,  so  moody  and  reserved  since  his  en- 
gagement to  Clara,  was  again  an  animated  and 
interested  man.  The  world  smiled  and  made 
remarks  often  bitter  and  far  ftrom  flattering; 
many  said  he  hurried  into  pleasure  to  forget  the 


past  and  drown  the  remembrance  of  his  own  bad 
faith. 

But  soon  the  rumor  spread  that  his  fickle  heart 
had  turned  to  a  new  object,  and  that  Bella  Elwyn 
was  the  star  of  his  devotion.  BEis  conduct  sanc- 
tioned the  rumor,  for  he  followed  her  like  her 
shadow,  and  at  all  times  offered  her  the  incense 
of  a  most  refined  and  delicate  regard.  But  her 
manner  toward  him  never  passed*  the  limits  of 
indifference,  and  was  never  tinged  by  the  slightest 
coquetry.  She  met  his  gaze  with  a  clear  eye, 
and  her  heart  beat  no  quicker  at  his  approach. 
Her  indifference  only  piqued  his  self-love— 4ie 
construed  it  into  maiden  coyness,  and  his  atten- 
tions were  redoubled.  Had  he  spoken  freely  she 
would  have  undeceived  him. 

"  Your  heart  is  hard  to  win,  sweet  Bella,"  he 
one  day  ventured  to  say. 

"Too  hard  to  win  for  the  poor  triumph  of 
casting  it  aside,"  she  calmly  answered.  And  the 
rebuke  keenly  felt,  for  a  time,  chilled  his  hopes 
and  kept  him  silent. 

"  Really,  Bella,"  said  her  brother  on  one  occa- 
sion, "your  conduct  perplexes  me;  you  have 
surely  punished  Manners  sufficiently  for  his  past 
folly,  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding.-  You  are  too  generous  to  trifle 
with  his  affections." 

"My  conduct  is  quite  explicit  enough  and  my 
words  too,"  replied  Bella;  "  if  he  persists  in  mis- 
construing them,  the  cause  must  be  explained  by 
his  own  vanity  ;  and  truly  Frank  you  may  talk 
of  a  icoman*a  vanity,  but  believe  me,  it  exists 
tenfold  in  every  son  of  Adam." 

"Then,  after  all,  Bella,  my  poor  friend  is 
doomed  to  disappointment  ?" 

"  It  will  not  kill  him,"  said  Bella,  laughing. 
"As  Will  Shakspeare  hath  it,  *mcn  have  died 
and  worms  have  eat  them,  but  not  for  love.' 
Seriously,  though,  he  might  have  taken  his  an 
swer  long  ago,  if  it  had  pleased  him  to.  I  tell 
yon,  Frank,  I  would  sooner  marry  that  bland 
coxcomb,  Ellis,  who  three  months  ago  inscribed 
*  erected  by  her  disconsolate  husband,'  on  his  late 
wife's  tombstone,  and  now,  like  a  modem  Blue- 
beard, is  looking  for  another,  young  and  fair  to 
fill  her  place.  Yes,  sooner  would  I  marry  him 
and  wait  patiently  to  have  my  own  name  written 
in  the  place  left  vacant  on  that  stone  for  the  next 
incumbent — ^than  to  be  the  wife  of  Horace  Man- 
ners, surrounded  as  he  is  with  all  the  world  most 
covets  and  admires." 

"Well,  Bella,"  said  Frank,  gravely,  "a  eon- 
firmed  bachelor  like  myself  cannot  pretend  to 
read  a  woman  rightly,  and  yet  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Manners  might  bftve  Amnd  more 
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fftTor  in  your  eyes,  if  you  had  chanced  to  meet 
him  but  a  few  months  earlier." 

**No,  Frank,  you  are  mistaken ;  if  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  could  never  have  given  my  cordial 
esteem — and  my  heart  goes  with  that — to  a  man 
whose  selfish  trifling  with  the  affections  of  a 
lovely  woman,  betrays  such  a  total  absence  of 
all  honorable  feeling. '* 

**  Even  if  you  had  never  seen  Walter  Sinclair?" 
asked  Frank,  smiling.  **Ah,  my  sister,  you 
have  not  kept  your  secret  quite  so  close  as  you 
intended.  The  music  and  the  moonlight  strolls 
on  the  beach  last  summer,  were  not  without  a 
meaning,  as  a  letter  I  have  received  to-day  ex- 
plains; nor  was  I  then  quite  so  blind  as  a 
bachelor,  in  such  cases,  is  bound  to  be,  I  sup- 
pose." 

«*0h,  Frank,"  she  answered,  blushing,  "I 
should  never  have  had  any  secrets  from  you,  if 
there  had  really  been  anything  to  tell ;  but  now 
all  is  explained,  and  -I  too  have  a  letter  which 
you  may  read  if  you  choose ;"  and  placing  one 
in  his  hand,  she  hurried  from  the  room. 

A  few  week  after  this  conversation,  it  was 
rumored  that  Bella  Elwyn  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  Walter  Sinclair.  The  gossiping 
world  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  Manners*  at- 
tachment had  been  too  obvious  to  escape  remark, 
and  few  persons  believed  Bella  could  refuse  such 
an  eligible  establishment.  Manners  himself 
cherished  the  same  opinion,  and  regarding  his 
position  and  his  personal  advantages  firom  the 
altitude  of  egotism,  he  believed  it  impossible  that 
any  woman  would  reject  him. 

He  had  been  absent  a  week  or  two  from  the 
eity,  and  returning  with,  the  impatience  of  a  man 
loving  ardently,  yet  too  uncertain  of  success  to 
feel  at  ease,  he  was  met  with  the  startling  intelli- 


gence of  Bella's  approaching  nuptials.  Stung 
with  jealous  apprehension,  though  still  wilfully 
incredulous,  ho  resolved  to  seek  an  explanation 
without  delay.  As  he  approached  the  house,  he 
observed  several  gay  equipages  drawn  up  before 
the  door,  and  the  white  favors  worn  by  the 
attendants  were  inauspicious  to  his  hopes.  While 
he  stood  irresolute,  the  door  opened  and  a  bridal 
train  came  out,  and  Manners,  spell-bound,  lin- 
gered to  catch  one  glimpse  of  Bella,  blushing  as 
she  leaned  with  sweet  confidence  on  the  arm  of 
Walter  Sinclair,  the  proud  and  happy  bridegroom. 
Manners  turned  with  rapid  steps  from  that 
envied  scene  of  happiness,  but  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment the  full  weight  of  retribution  fell  on  his 
wayward  heart,  and  months  and  years  could  not 
efface  his  disappointment 

Many  years  have  since  passed  away,  and  Bella's 
path  has  still  been  strewn  with  flowers.  With 
sweet,  matronly  grace  she  moves  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  domestic  life,  and  finds  the  problem  of 
love  solTed  to  her  heart's  full  content. 

Frank  Elwyn  too,  grown  weary  of  his  single 
state,  has  long  since  written  himself,  *<  Benedict 
the  married  man,"  a  change  wrought  by  the 
magic  charm  of  Clara  Graham,  who  has  in  him 
foimd  a  heart  on  which  she  can  rely  with  perfect 
confidence. 

Horace  Manners  still  lives  in  selfish  singleness, 
a  changed  man,  morbid  and  reserved  and  grown 
old  before  his  time.  But  though  white  hairs  are 
already  sprinkled  on  his  head,  we  may  venture 
to  predict  that  he  will  yet  fall  a  victim  to  some 
manoeuvering  mamma,  skilled  in  the  diplomacy 
of  match-making,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
solid  attractions,  will  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a 
youthftil  daughter  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  and 
ambition. 
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<<  Foil  fathoms  five  thy  father  liea." 


I PAOB  the  sands  from  mom  till  night, 
Bat  the  sail  I  seek  is  never  in  sight : 
Will  it  ever  oome?  shall  I  never  see 
The  man  so  dear  to  my  babe  and  me? 

When  the  sky  is  bright,  and  the  waves  are  ealm, 
And  the  warm  wind  flows  like  a  sea  of  balm,    • 
Ho  lives,  I  think :  <«He  oomes,"  I  say : 
fiat  he  eomes  not,  though  I  wateh  all  day ! 


0,  Son !  my  heart  goes  down  with  thee  1 
For  who  can  bear  the  night,  and  the  sea? 
The  lonely  night,  and  the  moaning  wavet— 
They  ^ake  us  think  of  oar  sailors'  graves ! 

I  paoe,  and  pace  the  desolate  shore. 
Bat  he  oomes  no  more,  he  oomes  aa  more ; 
He  never  will  oome  to  my  babe  and  me, 
For  he  lies  in  the  deepe  of  the  omel  sea! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers  resolve  to  destroy  the  Queen 
of  y*cot8— They  lay  the  trap  of  a  conspiracy  into  which 
Mary  and  her  friends  are  sure  to  fall— The  plot  of  Ba- 
bington,  Tichboume,  and  the  chivalrous  young  men  of 
that  day— Mary*s  plans  of  escape— Seizure  of  her  papers 
at  Chartley  Castle,  and  arrest  of  her  Secretaries,  Nan 
and  Curie — Execution  of  Babington  and  others — Con- 
demnation of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

We  will  die  for  our  sovereign,  Marie  Theresa ! 

Old  Maotar  Crt. 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 
Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary, 

Bnt  the  eye  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

Last  ov  thk  Lakx. 


Concluded  from  page  426. 

and  there  iras  no  college  of  Jesuits,  neither  at 
home  nor  in  France,  where  there  were  not  per- 
sons who  said  mass  every  day  to  screen  them- 
selves  and  serve  Elizabeth  the  better.  Many 
priests  were  tolerated  in  England,  that  she  may, 
by  means  of  auricular  confession,  find  oat  tht 
Catholic  plans.'*  He  also  says  that,  while  Lei- 
cester and  Walsingham  appeared  the  special 
friends  of  everything  Protestant,  Burleigh  and 
Hattan  used  to  affect  a  political  leaning  to  the 
French  interest  and  the  Catholics ;  an  artifice 
which  greatly  aided  the  astute  policy  of  the 
Queen. 

Relying  on  their  secret  machinery,  the  English 
ministers  now  resolved  to  encourage  a  plot  for 


We  are  now  approaching  the  period  of  Mary's 
release — the  close  of  her  career ;  and  we  see  the    the  liberation  of  Mary,  the  chief  actors  in  which 
renewed  working  of  that  policy  which  made  her  !  should  be  Elizabeth's  own  agents.     It  has  been 


unfortunate  from  the  beginning,  and  tended  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  Plots 
and  conspiracies,  the  accompaniments  of  her  for- 
mer life,  are  now  thickening  about  her — the 
clouds  lie  close  to  the  ground ;  and,  having  seen 
so  many  of  those  connected  with  her  perish  vio- 
lently, we  shall  see  herself  crowning  the  tale  of 
them,  and  perishing  too,  in  the  same  way. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  her  life-long  rival  and  enemy, 
and  privy  to  the  former  Scottish  murders,  is  now 
preparing  to  bring  about  one  more,  and  send 
Mary  to  keep  company  with  her  husband,  Dam- 
ley,  and  her  servant,  David  Rizzio. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  working  of  Elizabeth's 
system,  in  the  hanging  of  Pan*y  and  the  trea- 
chery of  M.  Courcelles,  who  decyphered  Mary's 
letters  for  Walsingham.  Another  complication 
is  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  this  shall  be  fatal 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  wind  up  the  story  of 
her  days.  On  the  old  principle  of  dissimulation 
and  ambages — which,  however,  has  not  yet  died 
out  among  the  governments  of  the  world — Queen 
Elizabeth  maintained  a  crew  of  spies  and  intri- 
guers all  over  Europe.  Chateauneuf,  the  French 
ambassador,  successor  of  Casteluau  in  England, 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  English  council  had 
<^men  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  being  Catholics,  served  as  spies; 
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asserted  that  they  originated  the  plot,  by  agi- 
tating a  scheme  of  foreign  invasion,  and  stirring 
up  the  malcontents  of  England.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  finding  some  purpose  of  conspiracy 
afloat  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  shaped,  and 
made  a  most  treacherous  use  of  it ;  and  between 
this  and  originating,  there  seems  very  little  dif- 
ference, after  all.  The  scheme  was  in  active 
operation,  under  the  direction  of  Walsingham,  ifli 
the  summer  of  1585.  At  that  moment  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  controversy  was  raging  in 
western  Europe,  Elizabeth  sent  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  to  help  the  reformed  people  of 
Holland  against  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  return 
for  which  the  King  of  Spain  meditated  a  descent 
on  England,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots;  Henry  III.  of  France  had  joined  the 
Guises  against  the  Huguenots,  against  whom  and 
the  King  of  Navarre  the  Pope  hurled  his  excom- 
munication; and  in  Scotland,  James  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran  had  put  down  the  Protestant 
party.  The  crisis  was  a  serious  one,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  resolved  to  play  a  Tigorous  part 
in  it. 

Having  arranged  those  secret  plans  alreai^ 
mentioned,  she  turned  her  attention  to  ScotUmL 
She  found  half  of  the  reformed  lords  outlawed  ta 
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the  border  or  in  England,  and,  while  Wotton, 
her  ambassador  in  Edinburgh,  did  his  best  to 
foment  a  Protestant  conspiracy  against  James, 
gave  orders  that  the  fugitives  should  be  f^imished 
with  an  English  force  of  seyen  thousand  men,  to 
invade  Scotland.  In  October,  this  rebel  arma- 
ment advanced  against  Stirling  Castle,  where 
thej  besieged  the  king  and  his  favorite.  Qraj 
and  Wotton  oame  forward  to  mediate,  and  the 
result  was,  that  James  surrendered,  and  Arran 
made  his  escape  into  France.  In  a  short  time,  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  amity  was  signed  between 
James  and  Elisabeth,  and  once  more  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  was  paramount  in  Scotland. 

On  24th  of  December,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
transferred  iVom  Tutbury  to  Chartley  Castle,  (a 
house  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Stafford- 
Bhire,)  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet>  a  man  of  stern  character,  who  hated 
Mary  and  her  cause  with  all  the  hatred  of  a 
Puritan,  and  held  himself  ready  to  slay  her, 
ehould  her  friends  make  any  attempt  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands.  To  this  castle  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Phillips,  Walsingham's  secretary, 
who  had  learned  her  cypher  from  Courcelles,  and 
now  took  his  post  at  the  gate,  to  make  plain  all 
letters  passing  out  and  in,  between  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  and  her  adherents.  In  this  way  was 
provided  the  evidence  which  proved  fatal  to  her, 
in  the  complication  which  has  been  called  Bab- 
ington's  conspiracy. 

The  train  of  this  political  explosion  was  cun- 
ningly laid.  The  secretary,  Walsingham,  found 
means  to  corrupt  and  bribe  Gilbert  Gifford,  Poley, 
and  other  Catholics,  and  employ  them  as  his 
secret  agents  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Qifford,  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  educated 
abroad  by  the  Jesuits,  played  his  part  so  well, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Morgan,  and 
other  true  friends  of  Mary  in  France,  received 
him  as  one  of  her  warmest  advocates,  and  took 
him  into  their  confidence.  They  gave  him  letters 
of  introduction  to  Chateauneuf,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  and  he  was  afterward  trusted 
to  convey  messages  to  Chartley,  and  bring  back 
replies.  The  secret  papers  for  the  prisoner  were 
always  enclosed  in  a  small  tube,  and  put  weekly 
into  the  beer-vessel  which  went  into  the  castle, 
and  the  answers  were  brought  out  in  the  dregs — 
leading  the  queen  to  think  tliat  everything  was 
done  in  a  cunning  secrecy.  She  was  now  in  ac- 
tive communication  with  her  emissaries  and 
firiends  in  France,  Spain,  Rome,  and  Scotland, 
and  she  and  her  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  were 
MB  busy  as  bees.  But  they  were  like  bees  at 
weric  in  a  glass  hive,  for  all  their  industry  was 


plainly  visible  to  their  resolute  enemies — Panlet 
and  Phillips  intercepting  and  decyphering  all 
the  correspondence  carried  on. 

Playing  his  treacherous  part,  Gifford  passed  to 
and  fro  between  England  and  France,  and  soon 
pitched  upon  the  unconscious  instruments  he  was 
to  use  for  the  defeat  of  Mary  Stuart.  These 
were  Anthony  Babington  and  some  Jpnng  men 
of  the  same  age  and  disposition — all  touched  with 
enthusiastic  pity  for  the  wronged  and  lovely  pri- 
soner of  Elizabeth.  Babington  must  be  added  as 
one  more,  and  the  last  ot  those  high-spirited  men 
who  bowed  in  admiration  before  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  then  perished  in  the  path  of  her  career, 
or  were  exiled  for  her  sake — Gordon,  Chastelar, 
Bothwell,  George  Douglas,  and  Norfolk.  Like 
Bothwell,  he  was  of  a  hazardous,  rash,  and  glo« 
rious  disposition ;  but,  in  his  generous  devotion 
and  chivalry,  quite  a  different  man  from  that 
rude  border  chief.  Babington  was  brought  up  as 
a  page  in  the  Castle  of  Sheffield,  where  Mary 
was  imprisoned  so  long ;  and  it  needs  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  how  the  youth 
must  have  gazed  on  the  face  and  form  of  one  so 
beautiful  and  so  renowned,  listened  with  fasci- 
nated ears  to  her  musical  voice,  and  flushed  in 
secret  over  the  strange  story  of  her  griefs.  No 
doubt,  he  often  sat  with  "YoUy  Douglas,"  in 
some  retired  spot,  and  heard  from  him,  in  full 
narration,  all  the  thrilling  adventure  and  glory 
of  the  escape  from  Lochlevcn.  The  boyhood  of 
Antony  Babington  naturally  prepared  him  to 
play  the  enthusiastic  part  which  we  find  recorded 
— ^yet  with  too  much  slight  and  disparagement 
of  his  generous  daring.  Chateauneuf,  in  an  ac- 
count which  he  has  left  us,  calls  him  a  simple 
young  man  without  any  beard — (a  description 
something  like  that  once  given  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  heroic  spirits  of  his  time,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald) — ^beihg  disposed  to  estimate 
the  young  rnaii  according  to  the  proportions  of  a 
vague  and  bafiled  conspiracy.  Babington  had 
more  courage  in  his  heart  than  beard  on  his  face; 
and  his  feeling  with  regard  to  Mary  Stuart  must 
have  been  well  known  to  tlie  all-knowing  spies 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  council. 

Gifford  took  his  measures  accordingly.  Hav- 
ing held  many  consultations  in  Paris  with  Men- 
doza,  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  in  France,  and 
arranged  with  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanish  invasion 
of  England  for  the  release  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  London  and  put  himself  in  communication 
with  young  Babington  and  his  friends.  To  these 
he  seemed  the  warm  friend  of  Mary,  and  when 
he  had  laid  before  them  the  extent  of  the  eonsj^ 
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raoy  in  her  faTor,  and  the  certainty  of  asustance 
from  Spain,  they  pledged  themBelves  to  take  up 
arms  and  live  and  die  for  her.  Gifford  at  the 
same  time  employed  an  English  priest,  named 
Ballard  (a  man,  who,  like  the  young  men,  was 
in  earnest  for  the  Qaeen  of  Scots)  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  conspiracy.  Matters  being  in 
this  positton,  the  next  step  was  to  bring  ^larj 
and  Babington  into  communioation.  For  this 
purpose,  Gifford  informed  Morgan  that  young 
Babington,  who  was  always  ready  to  serve  the 
prisoner,  complained  that  she  seemed  reluctant 
to  employ  him.  On  this  hint,  Morgan  wrote  to 
Mary,  from  Paris,  on  9th  of  May,  1586,  advising 
her  to  write  to  the  young  man.  She  did  so  on 
25th  of  June,  in  a  short  letter  of  half  a  dozen 
lines,  thanking  him  for  th6  interest  he  felt  in  her 
welfare,  and  requesting  that  if  he  got  any  letters 
for  her,  he  would  send  them  by  bearer;  which 
bearer  was  Gifford. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  now  communicating  en- 
ergetically with  her  friends;  and  it  gives  her 
letters  a  terrible  kind  of  interest  to  know  that 
almost  every  one  of  them  was  laid  before  the 
■tern  eyes  of  **this  queen,"  as  Mary  calls  £li- 
labeth.  Some  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Spa- 
niards, advising  them  how  they  may  invade  Eng- 
land, and  how  Mary  herself  will  bring  about  a 
league  of  Catholic  lords  in  Scotland  to  codperate 
with  the  invaders,  and  send  James  off  to  the 
King  of  Spain  or  the  Pope,  must  have  made  the 
Tudor  lioness  feel  savage  enough.  In  a  letter  to 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  Mary  says  she  is  so  closely 
watched  she  cannot  escape,  as  he  proposes.  She 
says  she  might  have  brought  it  to  pass  at  Tut- 
bury.  *'  But  now,"  she  adds,  **  both  myselfe  and 
my  folks  here  are  so  straightly  looked  unto  and 
kept  so  close,  as  it  hath  not  hithertil  been  in  my 
power  to  practise  any  within  this  house  to  my 
devotion,  except  him  only  that  leadeth  this  inter- 
course. And  without  I  were  assisted  by  some 
of  my  keepar's  servantes,  it  is  now  altogether 
impossible  for  me  to  escape ;  the  gate  so  nelyd, 
never  a  window  in  my  lodging,  nor  way  about  the 
house  being  almost  ey  ther  day  or  night  without  a 
sentinell."  She,  however,  bids  him  continue  to 
labor  for  the  good  cause,  and  thank  her  cousin, 
Prince  of  Parma,  for  his  good-will  toward  her,  and 
his  design  of  assisting  her. 

On  6th  of  July,  Babington  answered  Mary^s 
letter — his  own  being  decyphered,  of  course,  on 
its  way.  On  the  17th,  unprophetio  of  the  event, 
she  dictated  to  her  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  a 
long  reply,  which  sealed  her  fkte.  Walsingham 
got  the  copy  from  Phillips,  looked  his  desk  upon 
it,  and  felt  that  the  plot  was  crowned. 


This  remarkable  letter  expresses  the  oonfidenee 
of  Queen  Mary  in  Babingtoa'a  leal,  and  «dviaei 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done^  should  be  done 
quickly.  Bui  at  the  same  time,  precautions 
should  be  observed,  to  insure  the  sucoesa  of  the 
enterprise.  The  number  of  men  that  may  be 
raised  in  England  should  be  ascertained,  the 
foreign  succor  that  may  be  relied  on,  and  the 
ports  and  harbors  at  which  it  may  arrive  most 
conveniently.  At  the  same  time,  those  in 
England  should  chie^y  rely  upon  the  pro- 
mised assistance.  This  warning  is  repeated. 
Without  foreign  assistance, .  nothing  ahould  be 
undertaken.  It  is  also  advised  that  a  report 
should  be  spread  concerning  the  cruel  design  of 
the  Puritans,  and  how  the  army  of  Leicester,  on 
its  return  from  Holland,  intends  to  exterminate 
the  Catholics  of  England.  With  this  pretext,  a 
Catholic  association  of  defence  should  be  fonned; 
Mary  is  willing  to  risk  her  life  in  this  project; 
she  will  unite  the  Catholics  of  Scotland  in  it,  and 
suggests  that  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  (poor 
old  Ireland,  always  made  use  of,  and  all  her 
efforts  useless  for  herself!)  would  greatly  serve 
the  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  Catholics  shall 
proclaim  and  set  forth  nothing  which  may  touch 
the  right  of  Elisabeth  and  her  lawful  successors— 
which  is  to  be  maintained — ^without  making  any 
mention  of  the  Queen  of  Soots.  Mary's  friendi 
are  also  warned  to  beware  of  spies  and  traitors, 
who  have  minglod  in  the  plot — some  of  them 
priests.  Then  follow  directions  for  procuring 
th^  rescue  of  Mary.  She  mentions  three  possi- 
ble plans — **  the  first,  that  on  a  given  day,  when 
I  will  be  out  to  take  the  air,  on  horseback,  in  the 
plain,  between  Chartley  and  Stafford,  where 
there  are  usually  very  few  persons,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  should  come 
and  take  me  off,  which  they  may  easily  do,  my 
keeper  having  with  him,  commonly  but  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  horsemen  provided  with  pistols 
merely.  The  second  is,  that  people  should  come 
at  midnight,  or  soon  after,  to  fire  the  granges 
and  stables  near  the  house,  that  the  servants  of 
the  keeper  being  occupied  with  them,  your  mra, 
having  each  a  mark  to  distinguish  him  in  the 
night,  may  surprise  the  castle,  where  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  second  them  with  a  few  servants  I 
have.  The  third  is,  that  the  wagons  which  come 
here,  usually  arrive  early  in  the  morning,  and  it 
may  be  so  arranged,  and  they  may  have  such 
drivers,  that  the  wagons  may  be  overturned  when 
in  the  gateway,  and  the  rescuers  coming  qaiokKy 
up,  may  master  the  castle  and  cany  m«  away 
incontinently,  and  this  would  not.  be  dilEievlt  to 
do,  before  any  rescue  may  aniTO  from  the  aol- 
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dien,  eeeing  they  are  lodged  in  several  places 
aroTmd,  some  half  a  milei  and  others  a  mile  dis- 
tant" Such  was  the  famous  Babington  letter  of 
Qneen  Mary,  and  snch  were  her  energetic  hopes 
of  rescae,  and  a  royal  success.  She  held  herself 
ready  to  fight  along  with  the  fighters,  and  force 
her  way  through  the  midst  of  drawn  swords  and 
conflagration. 

But  the  story  of  this  letter  is  not  yet  told ;  we 
are  now  to  come  to  the  Elizabethan  features  of  it 
It  IS  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  the  letter  as 
it  came  from  the  decyphermept  of  Phillips,  Wal- 
singham's  man  ; — the  original  was  not  produced. 
Babington  was  put  out  of  the  world  before  Mary 
was  charged ;  it  was  the  old  artifice  of  Dalgleish 
and  the  casket  letter  played  over  again.  Phillips 
could  translate  f^reely ;  and  he  had  the  original 
ten  days  in  his  hands  before  ho  sent  it  to  Babing- 
ton, who  got  it  on-  29th  of  July.  On  Mary's 
trial,  after  the  execution  of  Babington,  seyeral 
passages  of  the  letter  were  especially  brought 
forward  against  her.  These  made  allusion  to 
"the  six  gentlemen"  and  the  project  they  had  in 
hand,  which  project  Mary  seemed  greatly  to  ap- 
prore  of.  But  the  project  is  not  mentioned. 
Phillips  left  the  sense  Tague.  But  he  left  enough 
for  interpretation.  These  men  were,  of  course, 
to  kill  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots !  It  is  easy  to  perceiye  that 
these  passages  were  interpolations;  they  are 
clumsily  doTC-tailed  with  the  rest  of  the  letter, 
and  the  most  heedless  eye  may  detect  the  man- 
ner. Mary,  when  on  her  trial,  rejected  solemnly 
and  scornfully,  such  a  base  charge,  and  as  posi- 
tirely  declared  that  her  letter  to  Babington  had 
been  garbled.  When  NaU  and  Curie  were  asked, 
in  prison,  under  fear  of  punishment,  to  look  at 
the  letter  and  say  if  it  was  Mary's,  we  are  told 
they  assented.  But  their  own  words  are  curious. 
Nau  writes—"  I  think  truly,  that  it  is  the  letter 
written  by  her  majesty  to  Babington — as  well  as  I 
remember."  Curie  writes — *'  Such,  or  something 
like  it,  seems  to  me  to  haye  been  the  reply,  written 
in  French  by  M.  Nau,  and  by  mo  translated  and 
put  in  cypher !"  But  one  highly  interesting  fact 
will  decide  the  matter.  Phillips  at  first  concocted 
his  falsehood  in  the  shape  of  a  postscript  to  Mary's 
letter,  in  which  he  arranged  all  about  "the  six 
gentlemen."  But  he  changed  his  mind,  thinking 
the  codicil  may  look  suspicious,  and  that  inter- 
polation would  be  a  far  finer  artifice.  He  inter- 
polated, but  the  miserable  man,  after  all,  fbrgot 
to  tear  or  bum  the  fabricated  postscript  It  was 
thrown  aside  among  other  papers,  and  remained 
dark  in  a  crypt  of  the  State  Paper  Office  for  oyer 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years — ^to  turn  up,  in  1842, 


to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Frazer  Tytler !  Seyen  copies 
of  that  letter  haye  been  preseryed  in  England, 
and  one  in  France.  But  no  one  eyer  saw  the 
"postscript"  Attached  to  any  of  them.  How 
euriously  docs  time  yery  ofteu  bring  in  its  slol^ 
reyenges  and  retributions ! 

On  24th  of  July,  Phillips  left  Chartley,  carry- 
ing to  Walsingham  the  Babington  letter,  and  the 
decypherments  of  those  Mary  had  boen  recently 
sending  off  in  every  direction.  Tho  mine  was 
now  exploded.  On  4th  August,  tho  priest,  Bal- 
lard, was  arrested — his  acquaintances,  and  seem- 
ing accomplices,  Gifford,  Poley,  and  their  friends, 
making  good  their  escape  from  the  kingdom,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  their  rewards  in  their 
pockets.  Ballard  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
put  to  the  torture,  to  extract  what  his  torturers 
already  knew  very  well.  Meantime,  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  subjected  to  an  outrage  which  tried 
her  sj>irit  severely.  She  was  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  explosion,  when,  on  8th  of  August,  she 
mounted  her  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
rode  off  to  take  exercise  with  her  attendants,  as 
usual.  Having  got  a  little  way  into  the  plain, 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  who  always  rode  with  her  on 
these  occasions,  came  near  and  told  her  he  had 
orders  to  take  her  instantly  to  Tixall — a  house 
in  the  neighborhood.  Mary's*  face  instantly 
flushed,  and  she  told  him  she  was  not  ready  to 
take  any  such  journey.  But  he  sternly  replied 
that  such  were  the  queen's  commands,  and  or- 
dered a  groom  to  turn  the  head  of  her  palfirey. 
This  was  more  than  the  Queen  of  Scots  could 
bear  with  patience.  She  suddenly  felt  that  a 
discovery  had  been  made,  and  that  her  secreta- 
ries and  her  papers  were  about  to  be  surprised. 
She  exclaimed  loudly  and  vehemently,  exhibit- 
ing, untamed,  the  spirit  which,  nineteen  years 
before,  had  sustained  her  against  the  outrages  of 
Morton  and  the  evangelical  people  of  Edinburgh, 
and  turning  to  her  attendants  and  keepers,  used 
the  bitterest  language  against  the  Puritans, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  jailer  Paulet  Passing 
along  the  road,  she  called  on  those  she  met  to 
protect  her  against  men  who  were  about  to  shut 
her  up  and  murder  her !  The  scene  was  full  of 
pasfdon  and  wildness,  and  ranks  with  the  most 
striking  in  her  extraordinary  career.  But  her 
voice  knd  her  anger  were  in  vain,  and  she  was 
carried  forcibly  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Austin, 
at  TixaU.  There  she  was  kept,  suffering  un- 
speakably, for  three  weeks,  while  Elizabeth's 
myrmidons  ransacked  her  captive  household  in 
the  most  insulting  manner,  and  carried  off  her 
secretaries,  papers,  jewels,  and  money. 

Toward  the  close  of  August,  she  wa«  brought 
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oat  to  be  led  back  to  Chartley.  She  looked  care- 
irom  and  haggard,  and  seeing  a  crowd  of  beg^rs 
and  other  poor  people  gathered  about  the  gate, 
as  she  came  forth,  she  spoke  te  them  aloud, 
weeping  all  the  time — 

"Good  people,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you.  I 
am  a  poor  woman.  Mj  enemies  have  taken 
ererything  from  me,  and  I  am  as  great  a  beggar 
to-day  as  any  one  among  you!*' 

The  tragic  drama  can  scarcely  furnish  a  more 
touching  scene  and  sentiment.  When  she  arrived 
at  Chartley,  and  saw  the  wreck  of  her  establish- 
ment— ^worse  than  her  worst  fears  had  anticipated 
— she  again  gave  way  to  her  incontrollable  indig- 
nation, and  undeterred  by  the  great  peril  in 
which  she  stood,  stormed  against  her  oppressors, 
not  even  sparing  the  dreaded  Elizabeth  herself. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried  out,  as  Paulet,  dark  and 
determined,  stood  by  her  side,  and  every  one 
trembled  to  hear  her  speak — "  do  what  they  pay, 
they  can  never  deprive  me  of  my  English  blood 
or  my  Catholic  religion;  and  there  be  those 
among  the  advisers  of  this  thing,  who  shall  yet 
be  made  to  repent  it  !** 

When  she  sat  once  more  at  her  desk,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  begin- 
ning thus — "  My  good  cousin,  if  God,  and  you 
after  him,  do  not  find  means  to  succor  your  poor 
kinswoman,  it  is  all  over  with  me,  this  time." 

She  had  a  prophetic  sense  of  what  was  about 
to  follow.  She  begs  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  try 
and  save  her  two  secretaries,  declares  she  is 
ready  to  die  for  her  religion,  and  will  do  no  dis- 
honor to  the  race  of  Lorraine.  She  expects  that 
by  poison,  or  in  some  other  way,  they  will  destroy 
her  secretly,  and  she  bids  him  have  prayers 
offered  for  her,  and  her  remains  carried  away 
and  buried  in  holy  ground — her  body  to  be 
placed  with  that  of  her  mother,  at  Rheims,  and 
her  heart  with  King  Francis,  her  sometime  hus- 
band. She  also  conjures  him,  and  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  to  remember  her  poor  deso- 
late friends. 

On  4th  of  August,  Babington  and  his  young. 
fHends  and  accomplices,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
were  arrested  in  St.  John's  Wood,  to  which  they 
had  made  their  escape  on  finding  the  plot  was 
discovered.  On  the  18th,  they  were  put  upon 
their  trial,,  and  in  spite  of  the  treasonable  nature 
of  their  baffled  enterprise,  they  were  regarded  by 
the  public  with  certain  feelings  of  commiseration. 
The  companions  of  Babington  were  inexperienced, 
generous  enthusiasts  like  himself,  who  knew  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  an  oppressed  woman  and 
the  heir  of  the  British  sceptre,  and,  while  re- 
garding her  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  Saint, 


could  feel  their  worldly  ambition  excited  by  the 
idea  that  they  jnay  yet  expect  the  gratitade  of  a 
righted  queen.  With  such  feelings,  they  had 
trustfully  enlisted  themaelvee  in  a  proj«et^  the 
difficulties  of  which  they  never  stopped  to  oonrf- 
der,  or  took  on  the  representadons  of  tiieir  temp- 
ters. Babington  had  felt  proud  of  his  under- 
taking and  his  associates,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Giffbrd,  had  a  picture  drawn,  representing 
them  all,  as  life-like  as  possible,  and  he  himself 
in  the  centre — the  motto  of  the  whole  being,  says 
Camden,  the  words,  "These  are  my  comrades, 
by  the  same  danger  led.*'  He  had  been  led  to 
think  that  this  representation  would  be  sent  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  But  Walsingham  had  in- 
tercepted it,  and  sent  it  to  Elizabeth  instead. 
Prominent  among  the  portraits  of  this  picture, 
was  that  of  the  closest  and  most  attached  friend 
of  Babington,  Chidiock  Titchboume,  a  genUe- 
man  of  independent  property,  residing  at  South- 
ampton, whose  fate  has  been  distinguished  from 
that  of  others,  by  a  few  fragments  of  his  papers 
found  by  Isaac  D'Israeli,  among  the  Harleian 
manuscripts.  This  young  man  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Babington,  with  the  romantic  devotion 
of  Nisus  accompanying  Euryalns  into  the  camp 
of  their  enemies,  and  both  are  remembered  to- 
gether. 

Along  with  these  youths,  as  thej  stood  at  the 
bar,  appeared  the  priest  Ballard,  an  old  but  daik- 
haired  Jesuit  The  judge  who  tried  them  was 
touched  with  pity  for  the  fate  of  so  many  gallant 
young  men,  and  cried  out — 

«  Oh,  Ballard,  Ballard  I  what  hast  thou  done! 
Here  is  a  sort  of  brave  youths,  otherwise  en- 
dowed with  good  gifts,  that  by  thy  inducements 
have  been  brought  to  utter  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion !" 

*<  Ah,  my  lord,"  returned  the  priest,  «  would 
to  God  all  the  blame  might  rest  on  me,  and  that 
the  shedding  of  my  blood  may  save  the  lives  of 
these  young  men!" 

They  were  all  condemned  to  die.  The  ni|^t 
before  their  execution,  they  sent  letters  and 
tokens  to  their  families  and  those  dear  to  them ; 
but  the  letter  of  Titchboume  to  his  wife,  is 
the  only  one  that  has  been  preserved.  In  ex- 
pectation of  his  fate,  he  composed  a  few  verses 
touching  his  own  fate,  two  of  which  are  as 
follows — 

**  Mj  prime  of  life  is  but  a  frost  of  oares; 

My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain ; 
My  crop  of  com  is  bat  a  field  of  tares ; 

And  all  my  goods  is  bat  vain  hope  of  gain; 
The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  irdone 
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" Hy  spring  is  past,  and  7«t  it  hath  not  sprung; 

The  Aruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  loarei  are  green ; 
My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young ; 

I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 
My  thread  is  eut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun ; 
And  now  I  lire,  and  now  my  life  is  done." 

The  pua'mhmont  of  tbese  youthful  conspirators 
was  horrible.  On  20th  of  September,  seyen  of 
them,  including  Babington,  Titchbourne,  and 
Ballard,  were  dragged  to  a  scaffold  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  priest  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
He  was  hanged  by  the  neck  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  taken  down  alive;  after  which  they 
stripped  him  and  laid  him  on  his  back,  when  the 
executioner  came  with  a  strong,  sharp  knife,  and 
making  a  deep  and  ghastly  cut,  downward,  fi:om 
Ms  breast-bone,  pulled  out  his  heart,  that  yet 
throbbed  and  quivered  with  life,  and  disembowel- 
ed him.  Those  who  remembered  the  scene,  said 
that  Babington,  with  a  pale,  firm  countenance, 
looked  on  at  the  operation,  while  poor  Titch- 
bourne  and  the  others  turned  away  their  faces 
and  prayed,  in  concert  with  the  prayers  of  the 
excited  crowd  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women.  It 
was  now  Babiagton's  turn,  and  when  he  was 
dragged  forward,  ho  said,  several  times — 

**Parce  mihi,  Domine  JemP* 

Titohboume  followed  and  spoke  a  few  sad,  but 
manly  words,  that  have  been  exaggerated  into  a 
kind  of  «*Last  Speech."  They  were  all  half- 
hanged,  and  then  mangled  on  the  scaffold ;  and 
it  was  said  that  some  women  went  home  that 
day  in  convulsions,  and  died  of  horror!  The 
pubHc  sensation  was  so  intense,  that  the  others 
who  suffered  on  the  second  day,  were  mercifully 
allowed  to  die  before  the  disemboweling  began. 
9uch  was  the  tragic  and  touching  doom  of  the 
Babington  conspiracy — true  to  that  fate  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  appeared  to  mark  with  blood- 
aheid  and  with  sorrow  the  path  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  grave.  But  all  the  blood  of  that  doable  con- 
spiracy was  not  yet  shed. 

On  25th  September,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
transferred  from  Chartley  to  the  larger  and 
stronger  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Northampton — the  term  of  her  pil- 
grimages. On  the  6th  of  October,  Elisabeth, 
after  some  hesitations,  named  a  commission  of 
forty-six  persons — ^peers  of  parliament  and  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council — to  judge  the  captive 
queen,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy ;  and  on  the 
same  day  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Soots  to  let  her 
know  it.  A  week  after,  Mildmay,  Paulet,  and 
thirty-six  of  the  commissioners,  arrived  at  Fo- 
theringay to  give  a  formal  notice  of  the  trial 
which  they  were  sent  to  hold.    To  these  men 


Mary  made  a  distinct  and  resolute  protest  against 
the  right  of  Elisabeth  to  try  an  independoit 
sovereign.  Next  day,  Burleigh  and  Bromley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  came  before  her  and  solemnly^ 
declared  that  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept a  trial,  they  would  proceed  to  arraigil  her 
by  default ;  and  when  it  was  farther  argued  that 
her  refusal  would  tend  to  convince  men  of  her 
guilt,  she  at  last  consented  to  appear  before  the 
commissioners,  being  especially  anxious  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  conspiring  to  kill  Elizabeth.  These 
arguments  and  protests  were  but  repetitions  of 
the  old  helpless  pleadings  of  the  captive  at  York 
and  Westminster. 

On  14th  October,  she  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission, in  the  Hall  of  Fotheringay,  and  first 
placing  on  historic  record  her  protest  against 
Elizabeth's  jurisdictien  and  the  assertion  of  her 
own  regal  dignity,  she  went  on  to  defend  herself 
with  great  energy  and  eloquence.  She  said  her 
letters  had  been  garbled,  and  demanded  that  the 
originals  should  be  produced.  But  she  demanded 
in  vain.  She'  asked  to  be  confronted  with  Nau 
and  Curie.  In  vain.  She  argued  that  the  law 
was,  that  no  one  could  be  tried  for  an  attempt 
against  the  prince's  life,  except  on  testimony  of 
two  face-to-face  witnesses.  Bromley,  the  law- 
oracle  of  England,  shuffled  down  this  plea,  and 
Burleigh,  again  shaking  his  head,  looked  solemn 
and  inflexible.  She  then  protested,  with  great 
loftiness  and  solemnity,  that  she  would  not  offend 
God  by  such  a  scheme  of  murder  as  she  was 
charged  with,  for  the  throne  of  the  world ;  and, 
turning  round  to  the  accomplished  Walsingham, 
where  he  sat,  and  fixing  him  with  her  glittering 
eye,  she  boldly  charged  him  with  having  con- 
spired her  destruction  and  that  of  her  son,  and 
having  himself  got  up  this  very  plot  for  which 
they  now  tried  to  condemn  her.  To  this  home 
accusation,  the  honorable  ancestor  of  an  honora- 
ble house  replied,  rising  and  pledging  his  honor 
for  his  words,  that  he  abhorred  such  acts,  from 
his  soul,  and  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
charges  now  brought  against  him.  The  men 
who  sat  round  him,  with  downcast  looks,  knew 
how  emphatically  he  lied ! 

Next  day,  October  15th,  the  investigation  was 
continued,  Mary  again  protesting  against  the 
tribunal  smd  announcing  that  she  would  addrees 
her  solemn  appeal  against  it  to  all  Christian 
princes.  She  was  now  shown  copies  of  her  let- 
ters to  Mendoza,  Morgan,  Paget,  Englefield  and 
other  Catholic  malcontents,  and  in  reply,  admitted 
that,  being  cruelly  and  unwarrantably  held  cap- 
tive, she  had  tried  to  induce  the  foreign  princes,  hei 
relations  and  fHends,  to  interfere  for  her  rescue 
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The  court  ytm  t&en  acyoorned  to  the  Star 
Chamber  at  London,  where  the  commissioners 
met  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  after  a  delibera- 
tion sentenced  the  Qaeen  of  Scots  to  death — ^in 
oonformitj  with  the  desire  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers.  The  English  parliament — as  slayish 
as  any  Roman  senate  in  the  days  of  the  Caasars — 
approved  of  this  sentence,  and  humbly  but  im- 
portunately begged  the  quee^  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  But  Elizabeth,  with  the  curious 
hypocrisy  of  her  character,  hesitated  and  delayed, 
and  would  neither  say  f/ee  or  no  in  the  matter — 
her  speech  growing  ten  times  more  inyoWed  and 
enigmatical  than  ever.  She  asked  her  parlia- 
ment and  people  to  be  content  **  with  an  answer 
without  an  answer/'  Meantime  she  ordered 
Lord  Buckhurst  to  proceed  to  Fotheringay  and 
inform  the  Queen  of  Scots  4>f  the  passing  of  the 
sentence.  The  latter  heard  the  news  with  calm- 
neai^  as  if  she  had  expected  it,  and  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  which  she  intended  as  a 
confession  of  faith  and  spiritual  testament.  She 
declares  herself  a  true  Catholic,  prays  for  abso- 
lution, and  implores  almsgiving  and  serrices  for 
her  souL  She  also  declares  that  if  her  son 
continues  in  the  heretic  faith,  she  makes  oyer  his 
throne  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  She 
concludes  by  warning  Sixtus  of  a  report  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  spies  in  Borne  and  that 
gome  of  the  cardinals  were  her  pensioners. 

On  28d  NoTcmber,  Mary  wrote  to  Mendosa, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  a  letter  of 
kindly  farewell,  leaying  to  lum  the  diamond 
which  was  once  Norfolk's  pledge  of  attachment. 
She  says  she  has  positively  refused  to  accept  the 
services  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  and  implores  the 
prayers  of  all  the  churches  of  Spain.  She  ends 
by  recommending  her  poor  destitute  servants  to 
his  good  offices.  She  again  writes  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  thanking  God  she  is  to  die  for  the 
Catholic  religion  by  the  hands  of  heretics,  and 
earnestly  commending  her  servants  to  his  care. 
She  wishes  that  her  debts  be  discharged  and  an 
annual  obit  founded  for  the  good  of  her  soul ; 
and  sends  her  blessing  to  the  family  of  Lorraine 
and  to  the  children  of  the  duke,  whom  she  re- 
commends to  God  not  less  than  **  her  own  unfor- 
tunate and  abused  child."  She  ends  glorying 
in  the  sufferings  which  the  race  .of  Lorraine  was 
thought  worthy  to  undergo  on  behalf  of  the  faith, 
and  signs  herself  Queen  of  Scotland  and  Dowager 
of  France. 


Mary's  courage  supported  her  admirably  in 
all  these  trials,  though  the  agents  of  Elizabeth 
did  all  they  could  to  daunt  and  depress  her. 
One  day,  Sir  AmyasPanlet  went  unceremoniously 
to  her  apartment  and  told  her  that  her  dait— or 
raised  platform  with  a  canopy — should  be  re- 
moved, seeing  she  was  no  longer  a  queen,  nor 
even  a  living  woman,  properly  speaking;  she 
was,  in  effect  dead,  thenceforth.  This  was  a 
rude  shock  to  the  pride  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  according  to  her  wont,  she  spoke  out  loud 
and  bold  in  protest.  It  was  all  in  Tain,  she  said; 
all  in  vain.  She  would  die  as  she  had  lived  a 
sovereign ;  her  royalty  was  not  to  be  blotted  out 
by  her  enemies ;  she  would  surrender  it  to  God 
alone  who  knew  her  innocence.  She  did  not 
recognize  Elizabeth  as  her  superior,  nor  her 
heretical  council  for  judges.  The  power  they  had 
over  her  was  the  power  of  robbers  at  the  comer 
of  a  wood  over  the  best  prince  or  judge  on  earth. 
She  hoped  God  would  show  his  justice,  after  her 
death,  upon  the  government  English  princes 
were  often  murdered,  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
she  who  was  of  their  blood,  should  be  treated 
like  Richard  IL 

During  this  conversation  Paulet,  seeing  that 
none  of  her  servants  offered  to  assist  in  removing 
the  dais,  called  seven  or  eight  of  his  men  who 
did  the  work  and  then  seated  themselves  in  the 
room  and  put  on  their  hats — fls  they  had  been 
ordered.  After  this  they  took  away  her  billiard- 
table,  saying  she  had  no  longer  any  need  of  such 
a  thing.  Mary  then  assembled  all  her  attendants, 
repeated  the  protests  she  had  uttered,  and  bid 
them  remember  and  bear  witness  to  the  world  of 
her  words  and  demeanor  in  these  trying  mo- 
ments— when  she  should  be  no  more.  Writing 
an  account  of  this  indignity  to  Mendoza^  she 
says  she  supposes  they  are  going  to  convert  her 
broken  dau  into  a  scaffold  in  the  hall,  and  so 
finish  the  tragedy ;  and  adds,  with  couragiSy  that 
she  will  die  in  a  good  quarrel  I  In  the  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  which  she  relates 
these  facts,  she  bids  him  protect  her  poor  ser- 
vants. Again  does  she  recommend  them  in  the 
name  of  God.  <*  They  have  lost  all  in  losing  me; 
console  them  for  chacity.  God  be  with  you," 
she  concludes,  '<  and  with  all  my  serranta,  whom 
I  leave  to  you  like  children." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Umrj  ■  last  letter  to  ElizabAth— The  French  and  Seottiih 
unbaBaadors  protest  in  vain  against  the  execution  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots — ^Walsingham  exhorts  Sir  Amyas 
Panlet  to  put  her  secretly  to  death — ^Paulet  refnses— 
Mary  prepares  for  death— Her  last  will  and  testament— 
The  Hall  of  Fotheringay — Savage  theological  contro- 
versy on  the  scaffold— Death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots— 
Her  monument. 

Bnt  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  ray  foe, 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  go. 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee. 
Nor  balm  that  falls  on  wounds  of  wo 

F  rom  woman's  pitying  ee.  Bu&ns. 

Stilled  by  the  ensanguined  block  of  Fotheringay. 

Words  woETH. 

Ws  have  reached  the  last  act  of  this  tragic 
drama  of  a  lifetime.  On  25th  November  they 
allowed  Mary's  almoner,  Prean,  to  Tisit  her. 
She  secretly  gave  him  the  several  letters  to  her. 
firiends  that  we  have  quoted,  and  they  reached 
them  about  a  year  subsequently.  The  sentence 
Against  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  now  widely  pub- 
lished, and  Henry  IIL  of  France  gave  his  am- 
bassador Bellievrd,  orders  to  protest  against  it 
But  Elizabeth  listened  to  his  representations  and 
remained  inexorable.  On  4th  of  December  she 
made  another  step  in  this  fatal  business,  and 
■igned  the  sentence.  On  the  6th  the  signing  was 
made  publio  in  London;  whereupon  bells  were 
set  ringing  all  day,  windows  were  illuminated  at 
mght,  and  a  great  show  of  popular  approval  was 
made.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  Bellievr^ 
and  Ghateauneuf  wrote  to  Elizabeth  demanding 
delay  till  they  should  have  informed  Henry  III. 
of  the  refusal  and  received  hi^  reply.  She  let 
them  know,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  that  she 
would  grant  twelve  days  for  their  purpose ;  and 
next  day,  gave  Burleigh  orders  to  draw  up  the 
warrant  for  the  execution. 

On  19th  of  December,  the  Queen  of  Scots  wrote 
her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth.  In  this,  she  says 
that  not  being  allowed  to  write  to  her  latterly, 
she  has  turned  her  thoughts  to  God,  thanking 
him  that  she  has  had  constancy  to  bear  up  against 
the  calumnies  and  outrages  of  those  who  have 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  her,  and  that  she  is  at 
last  to  die  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic 
and  Koman  church.  She  says  she  knows  Eliza- 
beth must  have  at  heart  the  honor  or  dishonor  of 
her  own  blood,  of  a  queen  and  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  and  therefore  begs  for  Christ's  sake  that, 
after  her  enemies  shall  have  sated  their  black 
desire  for  her  blood,  her  poor  desolate  seryants 
may  be  permitted  to  take  away  her  dead  body 


for  burial  in  consecrated  earth,  with  her  ancestors 
in  France  and  her  mother,  seeing  that  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  have  been  broken  and 
their  churches  profaned,  and  that  she  may  not 
hope  to  repose  with  the  ancestors  of  Elizabeth, 
<* which,"  she  adds,  "are  also  my  own."     She 
begs  permission  to  send  to  Elizabeth  with  her 
last  words,  or  before,  if  she  pleases,  a  jewel  she 
had  once  sent  Mary ;  and  also  prays  she  may  be 
allowed  to  send  a  jewel  and  a  last  farewell  to  her 
child,  with  her  blessing,  of  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  deprived  by  the  evil  counsels  of — whom  ? 
She  is  informed,  she  says,  that  Elizabeth  does 
not  wish  to  coerce  her  conscience  nor  her  religion 
and  is  disposed  to  let  her  have  a  priest,  and 
therefore  the  more  strongly  hopes  she  will  not 
refuse  that  request — ^permitting  at   least    free 
sepulture  to  the  body  when  the  soul  wijl  have 
left  it — since  while  united,  they  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  at  rest.     She  dies  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  men,  and  esteems  herself  happy  in  de- 
parting from  the  persecution  which  she  foresees, 
menaces  the  island,  if  God  be  not  more  truly 
revered  and  feared,  and  vanity  and  worldly  policy 
better  regulated  and  conducted.     It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  Mary's  letters 
to  her  riral,  in  which,  in  spite  of  her  extreme 
helplessness  and  peril,  she  does  not  use  some 
language  of  irony,  sarcasm  or  warning,  showing 
that  her  spirit  was  ever  high  and  unsubdued. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  Mary  Stuart  re- 
minds Elizabeth  that  she  too  shall,  one  day,  be 
summoned  to  answer  for  her  charge,  as  well  as 
those    going   before   her.    She    signs    herself, 
**  Your  sister  and  cousin,  wrongfully  a  prisoner, 
Marie  Royne."    Instead  of  the  initial,  she  puts 
her  style  in  full.     The  Earl  of  Leicester,  writing 
to  one  of  his  friends,  says  that  Elizabeth  was 
moved  to  tears  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter. 

On  27th  December,  M.  de  BelUevre,  having  re- 
ceived the  reply  of  the  king  of  France,  renewed 
his  protests  against  the  execution  of  Mary  with 
such  forwardness,  that  Elizabeth,  making  a  show 
of  surprise  at  his  language,  requested  him  to  put 
his  terms  in  writing.  On  29th,  the  messengers 
of  James  of  Scotland — Sir  Robert  Melville,  the 
Master  of  Gray  and  Sir  William  Keith— came  to 
protest  likewise  against  the  violent  death  of 
Mary.  Melville  pleaded  honestly;  but  Gray 
oooUy  let  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  know  in 
priyate  that  James  was  so  ixresolute  and  timid 
he  would  never  revenge  the  deed.  He  needed 
not  to  have  said  this ;  for  Elizabeth  well  knew 
the  young  king  was  in  the  hands  of  her  own 
agents — the  reformed  lords — and  almost  as  help- 
less as  his  mother.    This  should  be  remembered 
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by  those  who  think  he  should  haye  raised  an 
army  and  marched  into  England.  He  oonld 
hardly  haye  raised  a  finger. 

These  French  and  Scottish  protests,  neyerthe- 
less,  had  a  strong  effect,  and  Elisabeth's  ministers 
were  resolyed  to  counteract  it  Stafford,  brother 
of  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  went  one 
day  with  Destrappes,  secretary  of  Chateauneuf, 
to  visit  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  one  of  the  London 
prisons.  Remarkably  enough,  while  they  were 
there,  this  man  made  terrible  proposals  to  assas- 
sinate Elizabeth.  The  result  was,  that,  on  the 
departure  of  Destrappes  with  Bellieyre,  he  was 
arrested  at  Doyer,  and  the  cry  ran  that  he  was 
sharer  in  a  dreadful  plot  to  destroy  her  majesty ! 
There  was  an  agitated  and  huddled  inyestigation 
in  council,  it  was  whispered  Chateauneuf  was 
also  in^e  plot,  and  all  the  Protestant  interests 
of  the  kingdom  were  roused  into  one  more  angry 
fit  of  self-defence.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
came  a  general  call  on  the  queen  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  one  who  was  considered  the  cause 
of  all  sucli  panics  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  reformation.  Elizabeth  now  seemed  to 
coquette  with  the  solemn  crisis ;  and  exhibited 
much  reluctance  to  sign  the  death  warrant  She 
felt  she  was  called  on  to  perform  an  act  which 
history  would  speak  of  with  interest  to  the  latest 
time,  and  desired  that  this  reluctance  should  be 
foreyer  remembered  with  the  death  blow. 

At  last,  on  1st  February,  1587,  she  made  the 
fatal  signature,  and  handing  the  paper  to  Secre- 
tary Dayidson,  bid  him  take  it  to  Walsingham, 
Baying  ironically,  at  the  same  time,  she  feared  he 
would  break  his  heiirt  when  he  saw  it !  This  is 
the  report  of  Dayidson  lumself.  But  she  also 
gaye  orders  that  the  warrant  should  not  be  put 
in  force  till  she  should  command  it  Meantime 
a  piece  of  atrocity  was  on  foot,  as  deep  as  any 
other  marking  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart— certainly 
worse  than  the  formal  close  of  the  tragedy.  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  urged  the  priyate  murder  of  the 
prisontr  and  their  words  are  on  record.  On  the 
aboye  named  day,  Walsingham  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Drury,  asking  them  to 
spare  Elizabeth  the  pain  of  assenting,  by  putting 
Mary  to  death  priyately.  This  is  a  part  of  his 
letter :  **  We  find  by  a  speech  lately  made  by  her 
majesty  that  she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of 
that  car^  and  zeal  for  her  seryice  that  she  looketh 
for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  haye  not  all  this 
time,  of  yourselyes,  without  any  other  proyoca- 
tion,  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  lifb  of 
the  Scots'  queen,  considering  the  great  peril  she 
is  hourly  subject  to  as  long  as  the  said  queen 
shall  liye."    In  a  postscript  he  prays  his  letter 


may  be  put  in  the  fire.  Paulet's  reply  is  on 
record  and  honorably  preseryes  his  fame.  "  Yov 
letters  of  yesterday  came  to  my  hand  this  day. 
I  would  not  fail  according  to  your  direction  to 
return  my  answer  with  all  possible  speed,  which 
I  shall  deliyer  unto  you  with  great  grief  and 
bitterness  of  mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as 
living  to  see  the  unhappy  day  in  which  I  am  re- 
quired by  direction  of  my  most  gracious  tjove- 
reign  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  law  for- 
biddeth.  My  goods  and  life  are  at  her  majesty's 
disposition,  and  I  am  ready  to  lose  them  the  next 
morrow  if  it  shall  please  her.  But  God  forbid  I 
should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  con- 
science, or  leave  so  great  a  blot  on  my  posterity, 
as  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant"  This 
incident,  with  its  interesting  contrast  of  black- 
ness and  brightness,  is  slurred  oyer  by  the  his- 
torians. 

Davidson  says  that  when  the  queen  heard  of 
Paulet's  scruples,  she  scoffed  angrily  at  him,  and 
then  gave  the  most  palpable  evidences  of  disap- 
pointment This  exhibits  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth in  a  very  ferocious  light,  and,  while  we 
make  every  allowance  for  the  forei^  and  domes- 
tio  troubles  of  her  reign,  we  must  recognize  it  as 
the  true  one.    Nineteen  years  of  close  aonfine- 

ment  had  failed  to  kill  the  Queen  of  Scots 

Elizabeth's  junior  by  ten  years — and  the  latter, 
now  fifty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  felt  that 
even,  if  she  may  escape  the  stroke  of  a  Catholic 
assassin,  nature  herself  would,  at  no  distant 
time,  make  way  for  the  next  heir  to  the  British 
throne— put  Mary  In  her  place.  This  thought 
was  a  torment.  Nor  was  it  less  terrible  to  the 
two  aristocracies — ^mostly  Protestant — of  North 
and  South  Britain.  Those  murder-thoughts  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  were  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  time  and  the  policy  hitherto  so  hos- 
tile to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
the  historians  in  general  slur  them  all  over. 

The  council  now,  desirous  of  moving  at  once 
to  their  end,  sent  letters  patent  to  the  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  ordering  the  execution  of 
the  prisoner.  This  document  was  signed  by 
Burleigh,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  F.  Knollys, 
Derby,  C.  Hatton,  Hundson,  C.  Howard  and 
Dayidson. 

On  16th  January,  the  Scottish  ambassadors 
had  their  last  interview  with  Elizabeth,  who  bid 
them  tell  James  she  had  held  the  crown  on  his 
head  since  he  was  bom,  and  warn  him  to  beware 
of  breaking  the  alliance  between  them.  When 
they  asked  for  a  delay  of  fifteen  days-— of  a 
week — she  answered,  <'Not  for  aa  hoorl"  and 
so  turned  from  them.    On  26th  JanuAiy,  James 
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wrote  a  rerj  earnest  letter  to  Elizabeth  praying 
for  the  life  of  his  mother,  and  arguing  thatprinoes 
should  not  outrage  each  other  in  that  way.  He 
Appealed  to  her  princely  pity,  and  said  if  his 
messengers  held  language  diff]erent  from  his, 
they  were  imposters.  He  feared  the  underhand 
dealings  of  Gray.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Eliza- 
beth was  inexorable. 

On  4th  of  February,  Beale,  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  was  despatched  to  the  Castle  of  Fother- 
ingay,  bearing  the  death-warrant ;  and  the  7th 
was  the  last  day  Mary  Stuart  spent  in  this  world. 
She  was  calmly  prepared  to  die ;  but  she  still 
had  some  slight  hope  that  Elizabeth  would  not 
proceed  to  the  last  terrible  extremity.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  so  soon  a  summons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  mentioned  day 
there  was  a  great  stir  in  Fotheringay ;  for,  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  arrived  with  their 
men-at-arms,  and  whispers  ran  through  the  castle 
that  there  was  an  army  of  2,000  horsemen  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  queen  soon  heard  all  this, 
and  something  told  her  that  some  fearful  intelli- 
gence awaited  her.  When,  at  seven  o'clock  that 
evening,  her  trembling  attendants  heard  a  stop  in 
the  corridor  followed  by  a  slight  knock  at  the , 
door  of  her  apartment,  every  heart  there  either 
swooned  or  trembled  at  the  sound — except  one. 
A  servant  was  sent  at  once  to  demand  the  cause, 
and  saw  a  gentleman  who  announced  himself  as 
Mr.  Beale,  and  asked  to  see  the  queen.  The 
servant  stated  she  was  just  going  to  bed  and  had 
taken  off  her  mantle.  But  the  secretary  stepped 
in,  saying  it  was  necessary  he  should  see  her. 
When  Mary  heard  this  she  called  for  the  mantle 
again,  and  then  ordered  them  to  open  her  cham- 
ber door  and  bid  the  messenger  come  in. 

With  an  assumption  of  composure  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain,  Beale  entered  the 
room  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Her  women  were  somewhat 
behind  her,  as  with  one  hand  on  her  toilette-table 
and  the  other  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  calm  it,  she 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  waiting 
till  he  should  speak.  He  bowed  with  great 
reverence,  and  began  in  a  low  voice,  to  say  be 
could  well  have  desired  some  other  had  to  an- 
nounce his  tidings,  which  were  of  a  heavy  and 
painful  nature,  after  which  he  thus  spoke  his 
errand: 

<*  Madame,  I  have  to  admonish  you  that  you 
bold  yourself 'ready  to  suffer  the  execution  of 
your  sentence,  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Mary  calmly  folded  her  hands  looked  up  for  a 
moment  and  replied : 


*'  I  thank  God  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  all 
the  miseries  my  enemies  have  compelled  me  to 
endure,  ever  since  I  have  been  a  prisoner  evilly 
entreated  by  the  Queen  of  England,  'irithout  hav- 
ing ever  iiyured  her.  I  am  innocent  of  their 
charges  against  me,  and  that  God  knoweth. 
Seeing  I  must  die  a  violent  death,  I  speak  openly, 
having  no  hope  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of 
your  queen's  nature,  and  r^oicing  that  I  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  persecution  of  herself  and 
her  councillors.  But  God's  will  be  done."  Hav- 
ing said  this  she  became  silent — her  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

Her  men  servants  were  now  crowding  round 
the  door  and  into  the  room,  and  the  women  at 
last  began  to  shriek  and  wring  their  hands,  while 
Beale  bowed  and  withdrew.  After  having  wept 
for  a  few  moments  with  her  captive  household, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  rose,  dried  her  tears  and  bid 
them  all  be  calm,  adding  she  must  now  work 
while  yet  time  was  left  She  sent  a  servant  with 
a  short  note  to  her  almoner  Preau,  who  was  in 
the  castle ;  but  who  she  was  told  would  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  her  in  her  last  moments.  It 
was  as  follows:  <*I  have  combated  fbr  my  I'eli- 
gion.  against  the  consolation  of  heretics.  You 
will  understand  from  Bourgoin  and  others  that  I 
have  made  a  confession  of  the  faith.  I  have 
asked  to  have  you,  to  make  my  confession  and 
receive  the  sacrament  But  this  has  been  cruelly 
refused.  I  must  therefore  confess  my  sins  in  a 
general  way,  imploring  you  in  God's  name  to 
pray  and  watch  with  me  this  night  for  the  satis- 
fying of  my  sins,  and  send  me  your  absolution. 
I  will  try  to  see  you  in  their  presence,  and,  if  it 
is  permitted,  I  will  kneel  and  ask  your  benedic- 
tion. Advise  me  of  the  proper  prayers  for  the 
night  and  the  morning,  for  the  time  is  short.  I 
recommend  you,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  your  bene- 
fices shall  be  assured  to  you,  and  I  will  commend 
yon  to  the  King  of  France.  I  will  send  you  a 
last  littie  token." 

All  that  night  Mary  either  sat  at  a  desk  wri 
ting,  or  knelt  down  in  prayer.  She  wrote*  her  will 
with  rapidity,  and  with  the  less  difficulty  that 
her  dispositions  were,  of  course,  already  resolved 
on.  This  testament  was  irregular,  but  she  hoped 
it  would  have  effect.  In  it  she  made  a  profession 
of  the  faith — and  asked  service  for  her  soul  in 
Paris  and  in  Bheims;  also  a  yearly  obit  for  the 
same,  for  ever.  She  left  a  legacy  to  Curie ;  but 
not  to  Kau,  unless  he  could  make  it  appear 
he  had  not  betrayed  her.  She  expressed  doubts 
of  the  fidelity  of  both  her  secretaries.  She  left 
legacies  to  her  physician,  to  Elizabeth  Curie, 
Sebastian  Paiges  and  his  little  daughter,  and  to 
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her  French  seryants ;  she  also  left  sums  to  the 
hospitals  of  Bheims  and  Paris.  She  remembered 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  other  friends,  and 
ordered  that  her  furniture  should  be  sold  in  Lon- 
don to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  servants  on 
their  way  to  France.  She  recommended  Marie 
Paiges,  her  god-danghter,  to  the  Duchess  of 
Guise,  and  Mile.  Mobray  to  her  aunt,  St  Pierre. 
In  a  memorandum  she  asks  the  King  of  France 
to  pay  her  French  dowry  for  a  year  longer,  that 
the  wages  and  lifo-pensi6ns  of  her  poor  serrants 
be  made  good.  She  recommends  Didier,  an  old 
officer  of  her  household,  and  requests  for  Preau 
some  benefice,  in  which  he  may  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  and  pray  for  her  soul's  repose. 

Mary  also  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son  giying  him 
her  blessing,  and  bidding  him  remember  and  pro- 
tect all  her  friends  and  servants ;  and  this  James 
did  religiously,  while  h^  lived.  She  also  wrote  to 
Henry  III.,  commending  her  servants  to  his  pro- 
tection, and  imploring  the  prayers  of  the  church 
for  a  queen,  styled  Very  Christian  and  dying 
Catholic,  shorn  of  all  her  earthly  possessions. 

Toward  morning  she  rested  a  little  on  her 
couch,  and?  then,  getting  up,  conversed  freely  with 
her  weeping  attendants.  It  was  nearly  8  o'clock 
of  the  fatal  8th  of  February,  1687,  and  she  was 
still  busy  with  her  pen,  when  Beale  and  Paulet 
knocked  at  her  door.  Bourgoin  went  out  and 
begged  for  half  an  hour's  respite — ^which  was 
granted.  He  then  prevailed  on  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  morsel  of 
bread;  after  which  she  sunk  on  her  knees  in 
prayer.  A  louder  knocking  soon  announced  the 
impatience  of  Elizabeth's  officers;  whereupon 
Mary  rose,  and  moving  toward  the  door,  told 
them  she  was  ready.  Then  turning  to  Melville 
and  her  servants,  she  bid  them  follow  her — fear- 
ful of  sufifering  in  some  secret  manner.  As  they 
all  passed  out,  it  was  not  observed  that  her 
favorite  little  dog  went  with  them,  as  he  crept  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  imprisonment  Mary 
Stuart  was  at  last  to  be  released  by  Elizabeth. 
Those  twenty  years  had  made  many  sad  changes 
in  her  person,  and  as  she  now  stood,  few  could 
have  recognised  in  her  the  enchanting  queen  of 
the  Tuilories  and  Holyrood.  She  appeared  cor- 
pulent and  round-shouldered — doubtless  from 
her  habit  of  stooping  over  her  embroidery — her 
face  was  fat  and  broad,  her  chin  double,  and  she 
wore  borrowed  hair — which  was  the  fashion  of 
the  time.  An  eye-witness  of  the  scene  who  thus 
describes  her,  says  her  eyes  were  hazel.  On  her 
head  she  had  a  dressing  of  lawn,  edged  with 
bone-lace,  a  pomander-chain  and  an  Agnxu  Dei 


about  her  neck,  a  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and,  at 
her  ^rdle,  a  string  of  beads  with  a  silver  crofs 
at  the  end  of  it  A  veil  of  lawn,  bowed  q^t  with 
wire  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  fastened  to 
her  caul.  Her  gown  was  of  black  painted  satin, 
with  a  train  and  long  sleeves  to  the  ground,  set 
with  acorn  buttons  of  Jet  trimmed  with  pearl, 
and  short  sleeves  of  satin,  cut  over  a  pair  of 
sleeves  of  purple  velvet  Her  kirtle  was  of 
figured  black  satin,  and  her  petticoat  skirts  of 
crimson  velvet ;  her  shoes  were  of  Spanish  leather 
with  the  rough  side  out,  her  gaiters  were  green 
tdlk,  her  netherstocks  worsted-colored  watchet, 
clocked  with  silver,  and,  next  her  leg,  a  pair  of 
Jersey  hose.  All  this  personal  description,  from 
the  pen  of  one  employed  by  Burleigh,  was  very 
probably  made  to  meet  the  eye  of  Elisabeth;  and 
it  is  quoted  to  show  that  Mary  was,  to  the  last, 
resolved  to  bear  some  of  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  her  royal  dignify  and  Catholic  profession, 
before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Coming  forth,  she  saluted  Paulet  and  Beale 
with  a  dignified  courtesy.  At  that  moment,  her 
house-steward,  Andrew  Melville,  brother  of  Sir 
James,  knelt  before  her,  wringing  his  hands, 
while  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  exclaiming : 

"Ah,  madam,  wo  the  day!  Never  wa^more 
unhappy  man  than  I  must  be,  reporting  in  Scot- 
land what  my  eyes  are  doomed. to  see  this  day.'* 

Mary,  whose  tears  were  also  flowing,  said : 

"  Do  not  lament,  good  Melville,  that  my  trou- 
bles are  about  to  end.  All  the  world  is  but 
vanity,  and  hath  more  sorrows  than  an  ocean  of 
tears  may  bewaiL  Carry  this  message  from,  me, 
and  say  I  (tied  a  woman,  true  to  my  religion  as 
befitted  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  of  France. 
But  God  forgive  them  that  have  thirsted  for  my 
blood  as  the  hart  thirsteth  for  the  water-brooks. 
Commend  me  to  my  dear  son,  and  say  I  have 
done  nothing  to  prejudice  his  throne  and  right" 
Here  she  wept  afresh,  and  stooping  down  and 
kissing  her  servant  on  the  ^eek,  exclaimed: 
"  Farewell,  Melville,  pray  for  thy  mistress  and 
queen."  It  will  be  observed  that  she  always  in- 
sisted on  her  rank,  and  her  pertinacity  in  this 
matter  was  usually  ridiculed  by  Burleigh,  who 
called  her  "  the  Queen  of  the  Castie." 

Maiy  now  turned  to  the  lords  who  stood  round 
her,  and  addressing  Paulet,  said  firmly : 

"I  will  entreat  you,  Sieur  Paulet,  to  say  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  my  sister,  that  she  and 
those  of  her  council  have  put  o&  me  the  most 
unjust  Judgment  that  was  ever  given  in  this  realm 
and  aU  Christendom" — she  raised  her  voice  and 
hand  as  she  spoke — *'  and  I  hold  it  for  certainty 
that  the  judgment  of  God  will  follow  her  to 
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strictly  that  her  own  conscience  will  accuse  her 
all  her  life,  and  Go4,  after  her  death,  with  my 
innocence ;  and  thus  I  fearlessly  give  up  my 
spirit  into  His  hands !''  The  loftiness  and  emo> 
tion  with  which  the  Queen  of  Scot«  uttered  these 
solemn  words  greatly  affected  her  servants,  and 
seemed  to  confound  many  of  the  commissioners. 

She  now  made  request  for  her  servants  and 
that  they  might  hare  leave  to  take  away  what- 
ever she  had  given  them,  and  be  sent  into  their 
own  country  with  good  treatment.  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  bowing  his  head,  replied  ho  could  answer 
these  reauests  would  be  complied  with. 

«*  And  now,"  she  went  on,  "let  these  my  ser- 
vants pass  with  me  to  the  hall,  that  they  may 
report  to  all  the  world  how  I  died  like  a  true 
Catholic  princess !" 

"  Madam,'*  said  the  Earl  of  Kent,  sternly,  see- 
ing the  other  lords  hesitated,  **that  cannot  be 
granted.  They  would  be  troublesome  to  your 
grace  with  speeches  and  other  behavior.  If  such 
an  access  may  be  allowed,  they  would  not  stick 
to  put  some  trumpery  in  practice,  if  it  were  but 
the  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in.  your  grace's 
blood  whcroof  it  were  unmeet  of  us  to  give  allow- 
ance." , 

**  My  .lord,"  cried  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  reply 
to  this  savage  speech,  *'I  will  give  you  my 
word — though  it  be  but  a  dead  woman's  word — 
(referring  sarcastically  to  their  own  saying)  that 
they  will  not  do  as  you  have  said.  Alas,  poor 
souls !  it  would  do  them  good  to  bid  their  mis- 
tress farewell;  and  surely,  surely,  my  lords, 
your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would  not, 
for  womanhood's  sake,  that  I  should  die  without 
the  presence  of  some  female  attendant.  It  is  not 
such  a  great  favor  methinks,"  added  she  with 
bitterness,  <*  even  if  asked  by  a  meaner  woman 
than  the  Queen  of  Scotland." 

The  lords,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  then  be- 
gan to  discuss  the  matter;  after  which  Paulet 
shook  his  head ;  whereupon  Mary,  who  dreaded 
a  refusal,  cried  out  passionately,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes: 

*<  I  am  the  kinswoman  of  your  queen ;  I  am 
descended  of  the  blood  royal  of  Henry  YII.  Do 
ye  not  know  this  ?  I  have  been  a  married  queen 
of  France,  and  I  am  the  anointed  Queen  of  Scot- 
land. Is  this  forgotten  here  ?  Am  I  to  be  need- 
lessly outraged  in  the  last  moments  of  my  life  !" 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  touched  with  the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  relations,  now  held  a 
parley  with  the  rest,  and  afterwards  said  she  had 
permission  to  take  six  persons  With  her  into  the 
hall.  On  this,  she  chose  two  chamber  womaxi, 
her  physician,  Melville,  an  apothecary  and  an 


old  man — this  last,  very  probably,  the  almoner 
Preau,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recog- 
nised. With  these  around  her,  and  bowing  her 
head,  the  queen  followed  Paulet,  crucifix  in  hand, 
into  the  great  hall;  wearing  a  pale  but  firm 
countendnce.  She  saw  a  platform  ten  feet  square 
raised  two  feet  from  the  floor,  covered  with  a 
black  cldth  and  railed  in ;  she  also  saw  a  black 
curtain  stretched  across  part  of  it,  and  round  the 
hall  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  numbering 
some  200  or  300  persons.  She  was  supported  to 
the  platform,  and,  a  chair  being  brought,  she  sat 
down,  the  Earl  of  Kent  on  her  right,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  on  her  left,  and  the  rest  of  the 
officials  and  attendants  ranged  outside  the  rail- 
ing. Mary  again  glanced  at  the  dark  curtain, 
and  was  conscious  of  something  dreadful  con- 
cealed behind  it  In  front  of  it,  however,  there 
was  one  more  bitter  trial  awaiting  her. 

Mr.  Beale,  clerk  of  the  council,  stood  up  and 
read  the  commission,  to  which  the  queen  listened 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  it  did  not  concern 
her  at  all,  and  kept  repeating  at  intervals  some 
verses  frohi  the  psalms  in  Latin.  After  this, 
at  a  signal  from  the  Earl  of  Kent,  Fletcher,  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  standing  outside  the  rails, 
opened  his  book  and  began  to  exhort  her : 

*' Madam,  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty 
(whom  God  long  pre^rve  I)  having,  notwith- 
standing the  just  sentence  pronounced  on  you 
for  your  many  trespasses  against  her,  a  tender 
care  for  your  soul,  it  is  my  duty  to  beseech  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  consider  these 
three  things — " 

*'Mr.  Dean,"  interrupted  Mary,  raising  her 
crucifix — she  knew  English  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand him,  but  her  own  language  was  always 
French.     Mr.  Dean !" 

The  Dean  went  on  resolutely — 

*< First,  your  past  state  and  transitory  glory; 

**  Second,  your  present  condition ; 

"  Third,  your  state  to  come,  either  in — " 

"  My  lords,  my  lords,"  cried  the  Queen  im- 
ploringly, "say  to  him  that  I  will  not  trouble 
him — I  do  not  want  to  listen  to  him !" 

"For  the  first,"  went  on  the  Dean,  *<let  me 
speak  to  your  grace  with  David  the  king ;  forget 
yourself  and  your  own  people,  your  father's 
house,  your  natural  birth,  your  regal  and  princely 
dignity,  so  shall  the  £ing  of  kings  have  pleasure 
in  your  spiritual  beauty — " 

Here  the  queen,  who  had  been  trying  to  check 
the  preacher,  rose  from  her  seat  and  called  out 
to  him: 

"Mr.  Dean,  I  earnestly  beseech  ye  not  to 
trouble  yourself,  nor  trouble  me ;  for  know  you, 
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aad  all  present,"  and  she  raised  herToice,  ''that 
I  am  BoUled  in  the  ancient  CathoUe  and  Roman 
nsUglon,  and  in  defence  of  it,  bj  Qod's  grace^  I 
mean  to  spend  my  blood !" 
.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  seemed  cheeked  for 
a  moment ;  but  he  still  persisted.  He  had  got 
strict  orders,  and  Peterborough  had  a  bishopric. 

«  Mudam,"  said  he,  '*  change  the  opinions  you 
hold  and  repent  of  your  former  wickedness.  (It 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  this  scene  is  reported 
by  Burleigh's  own  scribe.)  Settle  your  faith 
only  on  this  ground,  that  in  Christ  Jesus  you 
hope  to  be  saved." 

Again  and  again  did  the  Queen  of  Scots  cry 
out,  and,  as  she  spoke,  groans  and  sobs  were 
heard  from  the  spot  where  her  servants  stood. 

**Be  hushed!"  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Kent  in 
a  loud  voice,  rising  and  looking  round  the  hall. 
And  in.  the  silence  the  pleading  voice  was  again 
heard. 

«<Qood  Mr.  Dean,  trouble  not  yourself  about 
this  matter ;  for  I  was  born  in  this  religion,  I 
have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
die  in  this  religion  1"  She  spoke  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  pressed  the  crucifix  to  her  lips. 

There  was  now  a  pause.  The  earls  conferred 
with  the  Dean  and  one  another,  and  then  the 
Earl  of  Kent  said : 

**  Madam,  if  ye  be  so. uncomfortable  to  hear 
the  exhortation,  we  will  pray  for  your  grace  witli 
Mr.  Dean,  that  your  mind  may  be  lightened  with 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  his  word." 

'*  My  lords,"  once  more  cried  the  persecuted 
and  resolute  woman,  "  if  you  will  pray  with  me 
I  will  from  my  heart  thank  ye ;  but  to  join  with 
you  in  your  manner  who  are  not  of  my  religion, 
it  were  a  sin,  and  I  will  not."  Nothing  could 
divert  or  quell  her  resolution  to  baffle  those  who 
were  bent  upon  throwing  doubt  upon  her  dying 
professions  of  faith. 

The  earls  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment ;  but 
Kent,  with  a  darkening  brow,  turned  to  the  dean 
and  requested  him  to  go  on : 

<<Say  on,  Mr.  Dean,  and  whatever  ye  think 
good  else." 

The  Dean  accordingly  knelt  and  began  a  long 
prayer,  beginning,  *<0,  most  gracious  God  and 
merciful  Father,"  when  a  scene  took  place 
the  like  of  which  was  probably  never  witnessed 
at  any  other  execution  on,  record.  It  was  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  other  strange  inci- 
dents of  Mary's  life — and  doubtless  not  the  least 
trying  and  terrible  of  them  all.  No  sooner  had 
the  Dean  commenced  his  prayer — which  Bur- 
leigh's .reporter  has  given  in  full-— than  she 
opened  the  JLatln  book  she  held  in  her  hand  and 


began  to  go  through  the  Catholic  oifice->maklBg 
use  of  her  Agnui  Dei,  cmcifiz,  beads,  ('*saper- 
stitions  trumpery,*'  as  the  reporter  terms  then,) 
and  speaking  out»  as  if  she  did  not  hear  anything 
but  her  own  ToicOi  or  see  anything  but  the  book. 
She  spoke  very  fast^  in  an  agitated  tone,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  As  the  long 
Protestant  supplication  went  on,  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  midst  of  her  devotions,  '*  with  over 
much  weeping  and  mourmng,  slipt  off  her  stool, 
and,  kneeling  presently,  said  divers  other  Latin 
prayers."  After  this  ahe  rose,  and,  as  the  Dean 
still  continued,  went  on  with  her  own  Berviotf 
and  then,  quitting  her  seat,  knelt  again  and  be- 
gan to  pray  in  imperfect  English.  'She  was 
heard  to  pray  for  the  afflicted  church  of  Christ 
and  the  end  of  her  own  troubles ;  for  her  son 
and  for  the  queen,  that  God  would  foi^ve  her 
her  sins  and  the  sins  of  those  who  counselled  her ; 
she  forgave  all  her  enemies,  those  '*  who  had  so 
long  thirsted  for  her  blood."  She  then  went  on 
to  repeat  the  Litany  of  the  saints  in  Latin,  ask- 
ing their  intercession;  after  which  she  kissed 
the  crucifix  and  prayed :  <*  Even  as  thy  arms,  0 
Christ,  were  spread  upon  the  cross,  so  receive 
me  into  thy  arms  of  mercy  1" 

As  Mary  uttered  this,  she  turned,  and  with  a 
sense  of  thankftilness,  boheld  the  apparition  of 
two  executioners.  The  voice  of  the  Dean  of 
Peterbororgh  was  heard  no  more.  In  that  last 
struggle  of  her  life,  against  the  ascendancy  of 
Elisabeth,  she  had  certainly  come  off  the  con- 
queror, and  her  last  moments  were  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  calumny.  She  gaied  on  the  dreadr 
ful  apparatus,  revealed  by  the  removal  of  the 
screen,  and  saw  two  men  in  sable  garments 
standing  beside  a  block  draped  in  black  cloth. 
Her  two  woman  who  had  sat  behind  her,  now 
came  to  her,  weeping  convulsively  and  appearing 
as  if  they  wished  to  turn  hev  eyes  from  such  a 
sight.  She  immediately  prepared  to  put  off  her 
robes ;  and  '  the  executioners,  coming  forward, 
knelt  and  asked  her  forgiveness,  which  she 
granted  with  a  cheerful  voice.  Her  women  tak- 
ing off  her  mantle,  the  men  offered  to  assist,  and 
one  of  them  took  the  Agnu9  Dei  from  her  neck. 
But  she  laid  hold  of  it  with  an  impatient  gesture^, 
saying  it  was  for  one  of  her  servants,  and  that  he 
should  have  money  instead.  She  made  herself 
ready  with  a  kind  of  gladness,  and  smiling,  put 
on  again  a  pair  of  sleeves  which  the  fellows  had 
pulled  off. 

«*  I  never  had  in  my  life,"  she  said,  looking 
round,  **  such  grooms  to  make  me  unready,  nor 
even  put  off  my  clothes  before  such  company." 

The  Queen  of  Scots  now  stood  before  the  crowd 
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present,  Btcipt  nearly  to  her  petticoat  and  kirtle. 
In  spite  of  her  efforts,  she.  looked  so  much  dis- 
tressed, that  her  women  burst  out  into  a  great 
and  pitiful  shrieking,  lamenting  and  crossing 
themseWes,  while  murmurs  and  groans  in  the 
gallery,  showed  the  agitated  feelings  of  the 
spectators. 

«  Do  not  cry !  I  have  prayed  and  promised  for 
yon!"  cried  the  queen,  raising  her  hand;  <<ory 
not,  but  pray  for  me.'* 

She  then  kissed  the  women,  and  turning  to 
Melyille  and  the  rest,  crossed  them  in  the  air 
with  her  hand,  bidding  them  to  pray  for  her  to 
the  last 

Mary  Paiges  now  took  a  Corpus  ChrUti  cloth, 
folded  it  three-corner-wise,  kissed  it,  and  putting 
it  reverently  over  the  face  of  the  queen,  pinned 
it  to  the  back  of  the  caul.  Having  done  this,  she 
looked  round  her  with  a  shudder,  till  the  execu- 
tioners moved  herself  and  her  companion  off  the 
^  platform.  The  headsman  then  took  his  axe  trom^ 
a  case,  and  lifting  it,  drew  near  the  queen.  She 
h%d  been  placed  by  the  other  man  in  a  kneeling 
attitude  before  the  block,  and  so  remained,  ex- 
pecting, says  the  Sieur  du  Bois  Guilbert,  that 
her  head  would  be  struck  off  with  a  sword,  as  in 
France.  But  the  man  stooping  and  whispering, 
laid  her  throat  on  the  block.  He  then  grasped 
both  her  bands  behind  her  back  to  keep  her 
steady — nod  the  heavy  hatchet  was  seen  to  raise 
and  fall !  The  blow  did  not  kill  the  queen ;  the 
executioner  struck  another,  and  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  trunk,  in  the  midst  of  a  groan 
of  horror,  broken  by  the  wailing  cry  of  some  of 
the  women. 

Lifting  up  the  bleeding  head,  the  executioner 
cried  out,  "  Ood  save  the  queen !"  As  he  spoke, 
the  lawn  dressing  fell  from  it,  and  the  hair  of  Mary 
Stuart,  polled  short,  appeared  as  gray  as  if  she 
'  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  Her  features 
were  altered,  and  her  lips  were  observed  to  stir  for 
several  seconds  after  decapitation.  The  weird 
of  Nostradamus  was  fulfilled. 

**So  perish  all  her  majesty's  enemies!"  re- 
sponded the  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

**  Such  end  come  to  the  queen's  and  the  Gos- 
pel's enemies !"  added  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

The  executioners  now  began  to  busy  themselves 
about  tlie  body,  and  one  of  them,  says  the  re- 
porter, plucking  at  the  queen's  garter,  disturbed 
the  little  dog  which  had  followed  its  mistress  to 
the  hall,  and  had  remained  near  her,  unnoticed  in 
the  confuition.  When  they  tried  to  drive  it  away 
from  the  cone,  it  would  not  go,  but  went  and  laid 
down  between  the  head  and  the  trunk — "a  thing 
much  noted !"    It  was  at  last  carried  away  by 
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the  queen's  women.  The  executioners  were  net 
permitted  to  take  anything  belonging  to  the  dead. 
The  head  was  decently  attached  to  the  body,  and 
the  latter  embalmed  by  surgeons;  after  which 
it  was  inclosed  in  two  strong  coffins,  and  looked 
up  in  a  retired  room  of  the  castle.  • 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
which,  in  the  space  of  about  forty-four  years, 
included  more  variety  of  incident  and  catastro- 
phe than  perhaps  any  other  on  historic  record ; 
and  with  her  sunk  the  Catholic  monarchy  of 
Scotland. 

On  14th  February,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to 
James,  in  which  she  expresses  the  dolor  over- 
whelming her  mind  fot  "that  miserable  acci- 
dent," which,  **  contrary  to  her  meaninn;,"  had 
befallen  1  James,  she  said,  had  not  a  truer 
friend  in  the  world  than  herself,  and  she  advised 
him  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of  her  envoy. 
Lord  Hundson.  As  for  James,  he  was  powerless, 
as  has  been  said.  But  the  base  efforts  of  his 
schoolmaster,  Buchanan,  were  in  vain.  He  al- 
ways loved  his  mother's  memory,  and  cherished 
all  her  Mends. 

For  nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  their 
mistress,  the  servants  of  Mary  were  kept  at  Fo- 
theringay.  On  Sunday  morning,  80th  of  July, 
the  warden  of  the  castle  was  aware  of  a  body  of 
mounted  men,  with  the  royal  cognizances,  ap- 
proaching the  gate;  and  loudly  announced  the 
expected  escort  which  was  to  carry  away  the 
remains  of  the  dead  queen  to  Peterborough. 
Bearing  the  orders  of  Elizabeth,  Dethick,  princi- 
pal Garter  King  of  Arms,  with  five  heralds  and 
forty  horsemen,  brought  a  royal  coach,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  draped  with  black,  in  the  manner  of 
a  hearse,  and  bearing  Scottish  escutcheons  and 
pennons.  In  a  littie  Ume^  the  body  was  borne 
down,  in  its  two  heavy  coffins,  and  placed  on  tho  - 
chariot  Then,  all  things  being  in  readiness, 
the  heralds  put  on  their  tabards,  at  nightfall,  and 
with  lighted  torches,  walked  bareheaded  with  the 
hearse,  toward  the  Cathedral-town  of  Peter- 
borough, surrounded  by  the  escort  of  horse,  and 
accompanied  by  all  Mary's  servants.  In  tho 
gray  dawn  of  Monday  morning,  this  extraordi- 
nary funeral  entered'  the  cathedral,  where,  with 
respectful  ceremony,  the  body  was  temporarily 
placed  in  a  vault 

Next  day,  August  1st,  took  place  the  solema) 
pageant  of  Mary's  burial.  For  this  purpose  Eli- 
zabeth had  sent  down  to  Peterborough  several  of 
her  lords,  ladies,  and  church  dignitaries,  and  or- 
dered that  the  Countess  of  Bedford  should  t^pro- 
sent  herself.  In  the  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
accordingly,  a  grand  fendal  procession  i^ras  form- 
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ed,  the  oountees  at  the  head  of  it,  while,  among 
other  blazonries,  eight  bauMrolA  were  borne 
along  by  knighte,  representing,  by  armorial 
beaiings,  the  marriage  alliances  of  Scotland, 
&om  Ring  Robert  down  to  the  Lord  Pamley — 
Francis  II.  b^ing  inclnded;  but  the  cognizance 
of  Hepburn,  Duke  of  Orkney,  was  not  shown. 

The  noble  company  haying  reached  the  cathe- 
dral choir,  the  hearse  was  moYcd  into  the  midst, 
coTered  with  yelyet  and  gold  escutcheons,  and 
blazoned  with  royal  crowns;  after  whieh  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  rose  and  preached  a  funeral 
sermon.  **  The  i^r  inhabitant  below  "  was  now 
silent;  her  shrill,  courageous  protest  could  no 
longer  interrupt  the  serrice  she  could  not  respect 
After  the  service  came  the  deep  rolling  of  the 
organ;  then  offerings  and  other  graye  mum- 
meries, according  to  the  strange,  Ainereal  whim 
of  the  all-controlling  Elizabeth.  The  coffin  was 
then  laid  in  its  yault,  ^e  Protestant  seryice  for 
the  dead  read  oyer  it — by  way  of  neutralizing  as 
much  as  possible  the  Catholic  odor  in  which 
Mary  had  died — and  the  corse  left  to  its  deep  re- 
pose within  the  old  minster  walls  of  Peterborough. 

The  historic  reader  knows  how  Elizabeth  bid 
the  world  farewell — fifteen  years  subsequently. 
Remorse  seems  to  haye  saddened  and  distracted 
her  latter  days ;  and,  for  some  time  before  her 


death,  she  was  wont  to  be  on  the  ground,  sup- 
ported by  palliasses  and  pillows — a  stem-faced, 
wofd,  inappeasable  old  woman  of  aereiiiy.  Pier- 
haps  the  spectres  of  Mary  and  Essex  were  for* 
oyer  before  her  eye.  To  the  end,  she  refused  to 
name  a  successor — ^baffling  all  inquiriee  by  enig- 
matical words.  Being  near  the  last  moment,  ihfr 
would  only  say,  with  a  ghastly  snap,  «I  will 
haye  no  rascal  to  come  after  meT* — making,. 
about  the  same  time,  a  gesture  with  her  hands- 
aboye  her  head.  Then,  allowing  them  all  to 
make  out  what  they  oould,  Arom  such  intimationi^ 
she  turned  grimly  to  the  wall,  and  passed  away, 
leaying  her  character  behind  her — a  puizle  t# 
posterity.  * 

Mary  Stuart's  dust  rested  in  the  Peterborough 
yault  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Li  1012^ 
James  YI.  remoyed  it  to  Henry  the  Seyenth's 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  be  had 
prepared  two  noble  tombs — one  to  hold  hia  bio- 
therms  remains,  the  other  Uiose  of  ElizabeUi ;  liBd 
^ey  are  still  admired  by  every  visitor  to  thafr 
beautiful  little  sanctuary.  On  Blary's  tomb,  h#r 
figure,  finely  carved  in  marble,  reposes  under  an 
entablature  and  canopy.  The  monument  is  ela- 
borately wrought,  and  lies  in  the  south  aisle; 
that  of  her  old  inexorable  enemy  rests  in  the 
north  aifile,  a  few  feet  away. 
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I  wiTOHBD  the  glad  procession  cross  the  green, 
When  lad  and  la«  came  tripping  through  the  dells ; 
I  heard  the  happy  sound  of  minster  bells, 
With  choral  songs  between. 
Through  the  broadly  vaulted  dome 
The  gilded  organs  rolled 
Belightftal  modulations  manifold — 
Till  all  at  onee,  the  children  said,  *<  they  come ! 
Place  flowers,"  they  said, 
"  Upon  her  head — 
With  ivy  from  the  dingle  side. 
And  early  rotes,  crown  the  bride — 
For  fairer  bride  was  never  wed  !*' 
Along  the  middle  aisle  they  came. 
He  fall  ot  manly  majesty,  the  pride 
Of  all  the  town ;  «he  moving  by  his  side 
Sedately,  with  a  little  flame 
Of  sweetest  bashfolness  upon  her  cheek. 
And  drooping  eyelids  meek ; 

Her  heart  beneath  her  snowy  vest. 
Rooking  the  white  rose  on  her  breast 
8o  tenderly— BO  tenderly, 
That  one  might  almost  long  to  be 


Rocked  with  it  into  ro^  rest ! 
What  time  before  the  shrine  they  stood, 

The  nnptial  music  ceased ; 
All,  save  a  passionate,  low  interlude. 
That  tremblingly  decreased 
To  a  soft  whisper  trickling  down  the  keys. 
Involving  snatches  of  old  melodies. 
Until  the  vow  was  taken — 
And  from  the  Heavons  above, 
Perpetual  benediction  supplicated 
On  them  the  wedded,  worthy-mated. 

Bold-hearted  Youth  and  everlastix;^  Love ! 
Then  with  impetuous  exultation  shaken, 
Smooth  organ  choral  rose  again  sublime, 
And  all  the  deep  bells  swung  in  chime. 
And  jarred  the  air  with  joy's  delicious  madness! 
Again  the  children  shouted  in  new  gladness— 
<<  Twine  flowers,*'  they  said, 
*<  About  her  head— 
With  myrtle  from  the  mountain  side,    * 
And  double  blushing  roses,  crown  the  brid»— 
For  fkirer  bride  was  never  wed  *' 
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Wb  imre  recently  obliged,  for  our  tans  we  pre- 
Btime,  to  wade  tlirough  an  absurd  book  called  the 
^'Oxtj  of  the  Crescent,"  in  which  an  interesting 
Bofeject  was  so  ntterly  spoiled  by  the  mode  of 
treatment  and  the  dnmsy  admixture  of  tmth  and 
fiction,  that  we  determined  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  try  and  rectify  the  erroneous  impres- 
nons  which  it  might  produce  upon  our  readers. 

We  generally  form  a  Tcry  incorrect  idea  of  the 
oondiUon  of  woman  in  Turkey.  .If  they  do  not 
mjcfy  the  same  rights  and  priTileges  as  their 
more  fortunate  sisters  in  Europe,  and  if  their 
religion  allows  certain  inequalities  between  them 
and  man,  which  are  daily  diminishing,  still,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  the  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  serrants,  or  possess  no  other 
lights  than  those  granted  them  by  the  passing 
caprice  of  their  master.  In  truth,  the  part 
played  by  the  wife  in  Idussulman  society,  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  what  it  was  for  sere- 
nl  centuries  in  Christian  Europe.  Without  re- 
ferring to  the  middle  ages,  when  a  husband  was 
permitted  to  beat  his  wife,  and  eren  wound  her, 
*'proTided  that  thie  wound  did  not  go  boyond  an 
honest  correction,"  let  us  only  go  back  for  two 
centuries,  to  the  period  when  Moli^ire  was  wri- 
ting, and  remember  the  exhortation%of  Amolphe 
to  Agnes.  We  shall  find  th^  not  a  whit  less 
serere  than  those  prescribed  by  custom  and  the 
Koran  in  Turkey.  The  wife  is  bound  to  implicit 
obedience  and  subordination ;  she  remains  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  serres  him 
at  table,  and  salutes  him  at  parting  with  the 
titles  of  Agha,  Effendi,  or  Tchelebi.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  enjoys  a  soTcreign  rule  in  the 
harem.  She  has  the  sole  management  of  the 
household,  brings  up  the  children,  and  exercises 
a  strict  suryeillance  oyer  the  seryants  and  slayes. 
As  examples  of  polygamy  are  extremely  rare, 
either  through  the  legal  restrictions  applied  to* 
the  exercise  of  the  priyilego,  or  through  the 
changes  effected  in  morals,  she  asserts  her  autho- 
rity uncontrolled.  £yen  in  a  contrary  case,  her 
rights  remain  intact,  as  the  law  obliges  the  man 
who  marries  seyeral  wiyes,  to  giye  each  a  sepa- 
rate apartment,  with  a  minage  proportioned  to 
his  means  and  the  family  of  his  wife. 

The  wife  is  not  obliged  to  undertake  any  labors 
beyond  the  direction  of  the  household.  She  en- 
gages in  no  trade;  those  employments  which, 
among  ourselyes,  are  the  exclusiye  property  of 
women,  are  in  Turkey  undertaken  by  the  men. 
Men  keep  laundries  and  embroidery  shops ;  men, 
again,  make  the  antaris  and  feredgis.    Sewing 


and  shirt-making  are  generally  done  by  Jews  and 
Armenians,  and  the  harem  slayes  go  and  fetch 
the  work  when  finished.  Thus  then,  the  exist- 
ence of  woman  in  Turkey  is  entirely  internal  and 
domestic.  Her  part  within  the  house  is  consi- 
derable. Without,  it  is  a  nullity.  She  only  gazes 
on  the  external  world ;  or,  if  she  approaches  it,  it 
is  without  mixing  in  it  Still  tradition,  manners, 
education,  all  prepare  women  betimes  for  this  spe- 
cies of  life.  Betrothed  generally  when  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  married  at  tweWe  or  thirteen, 
they  pass  from  their  mother*s  harem  into  that  of 
their  husband,  resigned  beforehand  to  a  constraint 
which  custom  has  rendered  easy  to  them.  The 
marriage  is  arranged  between  the  parents  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  young  people.  The  latter 
are  not  eyen  present  at  the  ceremony;  some- 
times the  husband  appears  among  the  witnesses, 
but  the  part  he  plays  is  quite  passiye.  The  pa- 
rents or  guardians  stipulate  in  the  name  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  betrothed,  and  draw  up 
the  contract  in  the  presence  of  the  Imam  and 
the  witnesses.  The  marriage  receiyes  no  reli- 
gious consecration.  The  Imam  does  not  make 
his  appearance  as  priest^  but  as  a  ciyil  magis- 
trate. He  inscribes  in  his  register  the  statement 
of  the  marriage,- with  the  conditions  agreed  on  by 
the  yarious  parties;  the  witnesses  afi5x  their 
seals,  which  serye  instead  of  signature,  and  the 
connubial  tie  is  formed  by  this  simple  inscription. 

In  Turkey,  the  husband  dowers  the  wife ;  and, 
as  we  haye  said,  must  supply  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  each  wife.  So  many  wiyes,  so  many 
dowries  must  be  furnished,  so  many  suites  of 
apartments,  with  their  befitting  furniture,  car- 
riages, seryan'ts,  slayes,  etc.  Hence  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  may  be  supposed  for  the  children  of  the 
Prophet  to  enjoy  the  latitude  of  the  law.  Few 
among  them  are  rich  enough  to  permit  themseWes 
the  luxury  of  four  wiyes ;  and  those  who  could 
haye  four,  finding  that  oive  is  quite  enough,  the 
result  is  that  cases  of  polygamy  are  yery  unfVe- 
quent  in  Turkey.  The  Osmanli,  too.  poor  to 
marry,  buys  a  slaye,  who  serres  him  at  once  as 
a  wife  and  seryant,  and  in  this  conforms  witii  the 
text  of  the  law — <*The  man  who  is  not  rich 
enough  to  marry  honorable  and  belieying  women, 
will  take  slayes  who  are  belieyers."  If  children 
are  bom  to  him,  he  has  the  power  of  legitimating 
them,  and  this  act  entails,  on  his  death,  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  mother,  nor-  can  she  be  sold 
or  giyen  away  in  the  intenral. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  or  barren  in  in- 
cidents than  a  Turkish  UMxrlage.    This  is  nearly 
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what  takes  place :  Esme  has  reached  her  twelfth 
Btunmer — she  has  been  betrothed  since  her  fourth 
jear  to  Bekir,  who  is  now  eighteen ;  it  is  time 
for  them  to  be  united.  Bekir  does  not  know 
Esme,  or  at  least,  he  has  quite  forgotten  her  fea- 
tures since  the  time  when  she  came,  a  child,  to 
Tisit  his  mother.  Esm^,  on  her  side,  has  retained 
a  still  more  confused  notion  of  Bekir ;  for  this 
reason  she  begs  her  mother,  before  renewing  the 
contract,  to  let  her  see  once  again  his' features. 
The  mother  consents,  and  one  day,  when  Bekir  is 
lisiting  his  future  papa-in-law,  Esme  looks  in 
from  behind  a  lattice.  Bekir  is  also  impatient 
to  know  the  person  who  is  to  be  his  wife.  His 
mother  has  repeatedly  praised  her  beauty ;  but 
can  he  believe  her,  when  her  heart  is  set  on  this 
marriage  ?  He  therefore  applies  to  some  skillful 
and  discreet  old  woman,  generally  a  Jewess, 
whom  he  requests  to  make  her  way,  by  some 
pretext,  into  Esmd's  harem,  that  she  may  see  her 
and  observe  her  closely.  The  ambassadress  re- 
turns the  next  day  or  so,  and  does  not  fail  to  draw 
the  most  enticing  portrait  of  the  lady  she  has 
seen ;  a  moon  of  beauty,  teeth  like  pearls,  eyes 
resembling  two  stars,  the  eyebrows  two  rainbows. 
Bekir  thanks  God  and  the  Prophet ;  then  he  pours 
into  the  hands  of  the  duenna  a  handful  of  bech- 
liqs,  and  sends  his  future  wife  baskets  or  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  fhiit,  and  confectionery. 

The  oflFering  which  we  call  the  eorbeille  de  nocet, 
follows  immediately  on  the  signature  of  the  con- 
tract. This  corbeille  consists  chiefly  of  dresses 
and  jewelry,  with  the  addition  of  a  looking-glass, 
and  a  pair  of  embroidered  bath  clogs.  This  pre- 
sent is  de  Tigueur,  Bekir  receives  in  return  linen 
and  towels,  embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 
ThO  members  of  the  two  families  also  interchange 
presents.  Several  days,  frequently  weeks,  inter- 
vene between  the  signature  of  the  contract  and 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The  time  is 
employed  by  Bekir  in  the  payment  of  the  dowry ; 
by  the  parents  of  the  lady  in  getting  her  trous- 
seau and  wedding  apparel  in  readiness. 

The  wedding  lasts  four  days,  from  Monday 
morning  to  sunset  on  Thursday.  The  first  night 
of  the  nuptials  is  fixed  for  that  day,  which  is 
considered  more*  propitious  than  the  others,  be- 
cause of  the  conception  of  Mahomed.  The  wed- 
ding festivities  in  both  houses  are  kept  up  by  the 
men  and  women  separate.  They  principally  con- 
sist in  banquets,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  with 
coffee,  sherbet,  confectionery,  perfumes,  and 
pipes.  A  graye  hilarity  presides  over  these 
meetings,  which  are  enlivened  at  times  by  bands 
of  Jugglers  and  story-tellers.  Relations  and 
Arienda  are  invited  to  pass  alternate  days  in  the 


two  houses,  and  the  long  and  wide  Bofas  which 
adorn  the  selamlik  and  harem  serve  as  beds  ftir 
the  guests  by  night  Each  day  is  distingiiiihed 
by  a  different  ceremony.  On  Tuesday  the  lady's 
trousseau  is  carried  in  great  state  from  her  resi- 
dence to  that  of  her  husband.  On  Wednesday 
evening  she  is  taken  to  the  bath,  to  which  cere- 
mony all  the  poor  women  in  the  quarter  are  ia* 
vitcd.  They,  on  arriving,  depoeit  their  ragged 
clothes  in  the  first  room,  and  find  on  qwtting  the 
bath  a  new  dress,  with  a  sum  of  money  propor- 
tioned to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  hoaband. 
In  Turkey,  charity  is  universal.  On  the  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lady,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  leaves  her 
dwelling  for  that  of  her  husband.  The  relations 
of  both  the  families  are  assembled,  the  men  in 
the  selamlik,  the  women  in  the  harem.  The  re- 
joicings, which  are  kept  up  till  nightfall,  termi- 
nate in  a  supper.  At  the  hour  of  the  fifth  Namas. 
the  husband,  after  kissing  the  hand  of  his  father, 
his  uncles,  his  elder  brothers,  glides  mysteriously 
into  the  harem,  where  Esme  is  awaiting  bin, 
seated  on  a  sofa,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil. 
On  seeing  her  husband,  she  rises,  and  while  he 
is  trying  to  take  her  hand,  she  raises  his  and 
kisses  it)  in  token  of  submission.  Bekir  is  pre- 
paring to  raise  the  mysterious  veil,  but  the  un- 
lucky old  w^an  is  still  seated  motionless  in  a 
comer,  like  a  statue  in  its  niche.  The  old  wo- 
man ifl  thrust  out,  after  seme  feigned  reluctance, 
and  the  wife  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the 
delighted  eyes  of  her  husband. 

But  the  lady  is  not  always  good-lt>oking.  An 
old  effendi,  very  rich  and  very  ugly,  took  unto 
himself  a  wife.  The  day  after  the  marriage,  the 
wife  asked  him  to  select  those  of  her  relations  to 
whom  she  might  show  herself  unveiled. 

"  Show  your  face  to  whom  you  like,"  he  re- 
plied, *'  only  hide  it  from  me !" 

'<  Bear  with  my  ugliness,"  said  the  wife. 
*   « I  have  not  suflSciont  patience  for  that." 

**  Ah !"  she  replied,  "yet  you  ought  to  have  a 
good  stock  of  that,  as  you  have  endured  all  your 
life  the  frightfal  nose  I  see  before  me." 

The  life  of  the  women  within  the  harem  is 
monotonous,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  the  occu- 
pation they  find  will  not  fill  up  their  leisure 
hours.  They  do  not  read ;  they  are  poor  mu»- 
cians,  and  are  not  fond  of  needle-work.  Dress- 
ing, bathing,  plajring  at  school-girls*  games,  such 
as  blindman's  buff,  going  from  one  room  to  the 
other,  receiving  visits  round  the  tandour^  are  their 
most  important  avocations.  The  tandour  ia  a 
species  of  square  table,  under  which  is  plaeed  • 
mangal,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  one  or  twe 
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large  carpets  to  maintaiii  a  gentle  and  regular 
heat.  It  is  usually  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa ;  tlie 
Turkish  women  spend  three  parts  of  the  day 
Sfoated  round  it,  and  haying  the  coTOring  raised 
on  their  knees.  These  tandours  are  a  very  plea- 
sant and  useful  iuTention,  and  the  use  of  them 
has  passed  from  the  Turkish  houses  to  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Europeans  residing  in  Turkey. 
But  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  Turkish  ladies 
is  bathing.  The  custom  is  obligatory  on  the 
Friday  of  ea^h  week ;  but  on  the  other  days  it 
forms  the  staple  amusement  of  the  harem.  Every 
house  above  the  common  rank  has  one  or  more 
bathing-rooma,  luxuriously  decorated.  Others 
go  to  the  public  baths,  where  they  have  their 
meals  brought,  and  frequently  remain  there  half 
the  day. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  women  in 
Turkey  are  devoted  to  imprisonment,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  society,  or  even  in  our  middle 
ages.  The  severity  of  the  harem  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  gyreceum,  or  of  the  feudal  cas- 
tle. The  streets  of  Constantinople  are  filled  with 
women,  some  on  foot,  others  in  carriages,  who  are 
dther  going  to  pay  visits,  or  to  the  bath,  or  to 
the  bazaar.  But  you  rarely  see  a  woman  alone, 
unless  she  belongs  to  the  lower  classes.  'When 
the  wife  of  a  pacha  or  effendi  goes  out  for.  an 
airing,  the  whole  harem  accompanies  her.  The 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  varies  according  to 
the  season  and  the  day  of  the  week,  is  generally 
a  kiosk,  a  promontory  oh  the  sea  shore,  or  a 
picturesque  spot  near  one  of  the  villages  border- 
ing the  two  banks  of  the  Bosphonis,  and  forming 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  for  instance,  the 
European  Sweet  Waters,  Jener  Bagtchi,  Buyuk- 
d^re,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Sultan.  On  leaving  the 
caique  or  araba,  the  servants  lay  on  the  ground 
carpets,  on  which  the  ladies  scat  themi^elves  in  a 
circle.  If  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  visitors, 
a  lattice,  like  those  seen  on  the  e^^rior  of  the 
windows,  is  put  up  before  the  party,  as  an  in- 
creased precaution.  The  harems  thus  camp  in  a 
successive  row.  Kavasses,  appointed  to  main- 
tain good  order,  walk  through  the  intervening 
spaces,  and  keep  indiscreet  persons  at  a  distance. 
At  a  few  paces  off,  beneath  a  plane  tree,  a  Cah- 
ve^ji  has  established  his  perambulating  apparatus 
and  f\irnishcs  the  promeuadcrs  with  excellent 
coffee  at  twenty  paras  the  cup,  including  a  glass 
of  water  and  the  necessary  chibouque.  Sellers 
of  sherbets,  the  chekeri^is,  players  of  instru- 
ments, Greek  and  Armenian  dancers,  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  space,  or  walk  about  among  the 
groups.  Sometimes  strolling  comedians  give  re- 
presentations; these  are  scenes,  or  rather  impro- 


vised dialogues,  like  the  commedu  delV  arte  in 
Italy.  Turkish  woman  are  very  fond  of  these 
scenes,  which  the  actors  accompany  with  gestures 
and  pantomime,  whose  broadness  is  not  at  all 
repulsive  to  the  ears  and  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  Karaguez.  When  the  perform- 
ance is  over  they  return  to  their  favorite  amuse- 
ments :  some  regard  themselves  in  small  circular 
mirrors  set  in  gold  or  silver ;  others  tinge  the 
ends  of  their  nails  with  henna;  others,  again, 
with  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  the  long  jasmin 
pipe-stick  held  lightly  between  their  lips,  their 
heads  slightly  bending  on  one  side,  remain  mo- 
tionless, and  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  Kef. 

Such  is  the  usual  life  of  the  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian woiAon ;  for  the  customs  of  the  two  na- 
tions present,  in  this  respect,  a  great  degree  of 
analogy.  It  is  the  same  uniformity,  the  same 
regular  and  monotonous  succession  of  toil  and 
pleasure,  the  same  vacuum,  and  the  same  ennui, 
we  might  say,  if  ennui  could  afflict  beings  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  ideas,  who  have  seen  nothing, 
read  nothing,  compared  nothing,  whose  mind 
never  outsteps  the  narrow  circle  of  sensual  appe- 
tites and  domestic  affections,  and  who,  once  these 
wants  are  satisfied,  live  like  the  plants,  on  air, 
light  and  sunshine. 

The  absence  of  intellectual  life  to  be  remarked 
among  Turkish  women,  the  effect  of  an  utterly 
sensual  educaUon,  the  very  constraint  in  which 
they  live,  might  be  supposed  to  develop  among 
them  a  propensity  for  gallantry,  and  give  birth 
to  a  multitute  of  intrigues  and  romantic  adven- 
tures.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  rare,  and  this 
is  the  reason.  The  Turks,  in  their  relation  to 
the  harem,  display  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  sanctity  which  they  attach 
even  to  the  word,  that  uttering  it  is  a  sacrilege. 
At  the  present  day,  among  the  old  Osmanli,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  society  to  ask  any 
one  about  the  welfare  of  his  harem :  themselves, 
in  those  very  rare  cases,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  allude  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  employ 
metaphorical  expressions,  and  evince  extreme 
care  in  the  avoidance  of  the  actual  word.  Thus, 
when  a  father  wishes  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  he  will  say  **  a  veiled  one  has  been 
given  unto  me:  a  mucafir  (guest)  has  entered 
beneath  my  roof,"  We  find  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  traces  of  this  refined  susceptibility  as  re- 
gards women.  Among  them,  even  to  praise 
women  was  a  species  of  moral  brand.  *'The 
virtuous  woman,'*  says  Thuoydides,  **  is  one  who 
is  never  mentioned,  either  for  good  or  evil.** 
How  could  an  Osmanli  hit  on  the  idea  of  making 
love  to  women  not  belonging  to  his  harem? 
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He  even  aToids  looking  at  those  he  meets  in  the 
street.  Melling,  arohiteot  to  the  Sultana  Kha- 
didge,  sister  of  Sultan  Selim,  relates  that  he  had 
free  access  to  the  harem  of  that  princess,  and 
that  he  talked  with  her  women  unveiled,  while 
the  officers  of  the  palace  who  accompanied  him 
onlj  addressed  them  with  downcast  ejes  or 
aTerted  faces.  With  the  Turks,  ^'Tidore  est 
habere,"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Whether  the  women  think  on  this  subject  like 
their  husbands  is  quite  a  diflferent  thing.  Many 
among  them  would  not  be  very  vexed  to  be  spo- 
ken of,  even  if  it  were  in  bad  terms.  Virtuous, 
in  spite  of  their  teeth,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  the 
sin  that  restrains  thorn,  but  the  occasion  which 
they  want.  All  conspires,  besides,  \o  preserve 
the  honor  of  families :  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  punishes  with  death  the  adulteress  and 
her  accomplice ;  the  urban  police,  vigilant  guar* 
dians  of  morality ;  the  very  structure  of  the 
houses.  Thus,  there  are  no  windows  looking  on 
tlie  streets,  no  Spanish  balconies ;  the  windows 
are  few,  and  carefully  grated ;  and  the  garden 
where  the  women  walk  is  not  commanded  by  any 
neighboring  window.  If  the  walls  are  too  low, 
]ilanks  are  raised  vertically  upon  them,  oonvert- 
iiig  the  gardens  into  veritable  pounds.  Thus, 
then,  the  question  of  the  virtue  of  the  woman 
))ccome3  a  branch  of  architecturie.    Nor  must  we 


forget  the  muetsin,  who,  from  the  svaimit  of  the 
minar,  which  he  ascends  four  times  daily  to  an- 
nounce the  hour  of  prayer,  ean  ikt  into  all  the 
ac^oining  houses  and  gardens.  There  is  no  taft 
of  trees  too  dense  for  his  watchful  eye.  Bat 
the  muezsin  is  the  avenger,  and  not  the  acooa- 
plice  of  immorality.  One  day  one  of  them  pe^ 
ceived  in  an  adjoining  house  the  wife  of  a  xich 
and  powerfiil  Agha  entering  seeretly  a  kieeqne^ 
in  which  she  had  given  a  rendexvous  to  a  yoong 
Armenian  baker.  Incapable  of  Buwtering  his 
indignation,  he  denounced  the  sacrilege  of  whi^ 
he  was  witness  by  mixing  up  with  the  fomila 
of  the  £zan  the  anathema  against  the  fhithkii 
wife  and  the  Ghiaur,  her  accomplice.  AU  the 
quarter  was  up  in  arms.  The  nrigfabmv  eol- 
lected,  the  women  yelled,  the  dogs  barked;  it 
last  the  kavasses  burst  into  the  house,  and  gftve 
over  the  two  criminals  to  the  jostied  of  the  OadL 
We  are  bound  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  these  de- 
tails to  a  very  amusing  work  by  Ubieini,  called 
*<  La  Turquie  Actuelle,"  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  and  gives  most  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  Turkish  people — a  nation  wMeh 
deserves  a  thorough-  study,  from  the  poesihle 
fact  that  it  will  speedily  be  enumerated  among 
the  list  of  the  lost  peoples  of  £uf  ope.-vi^MUey'f 
Mitcelkmy^ 
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TOMBS    ON    THE    SEA    SHORE 


BT  M.  O'NEILL  FEBNXT. 


O,  Life,  what  woaldst  thou  be,  bat  that  thine  end  has  Hope. — l.  x.  l. 

NidBT  on  the  watfin !  In  the  far  heavens  bnming,  ;  Everything  in  this  lovely  world  remaineth 

Rank  after  rank,  the  stars  light  np  the  deep ;  |      The  same,  the  self-same  as  it  used  to  be ; 

The  dreamy  moonlight  into  silver  turning,  '  Yon  heaven  fh>m  its  rich  lustre  never  varieth; 
That  crimson  which  the  waves  since  sunset  keep.  Change  oomes  on  nothing,  save,  0  man,  on  thtel 


Among  the  gardens,  on  the  sea  shore  glimmer 
The  love-lamp  and  the  flre-fly'a  vagrant  spark : 

And  the  white  faoe  of  that  untiring  swimmer. 
The  water-lily,  shines  put  in  the  dark. 

Night  after  night,  and  summer  after  summer. 
Nature  her  golden  gifts  thus  renders  up ; 

Sun  and  wind  play  the  painter  and  perfumer, 
The  red  wine  bubbles  in  the  festive  cup. 


We  move  like  shadows  o'er  this  land  of  Faerie ; 
I     Wo  darken  for  an  hour  the  sunny  earth ; 
We  come  and  pass  away ;  the  worn  and  weaiy 
Lay  down  their  heads,  to  wait  their  seoond  birth. 

Those  moonlit  bowers  oonoeal  the  broken  iMarted^ 

The  roses  eover  the  funereal  nnt— - 
Go  to  the  marble  stone  of  the  departed 

And  read,  "  All  dust  must  unto  dust  rvftMH." 
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CHAPTER  L 

Onb  beautiful  s^mor's  •yening  a  mendicant, 
who  had  been  plying  his  Tocation  in  one  of  the 
Tillages  in  the  environs  of  Valencia,  had  arrived 
on  his  return  iritlun  half  a  mile  of  that  citj, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  aspect 
of  a  houde,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guade- 
loraL  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  from 
the  windows,  which  were  all  open,  with  the 
jalousies  drawn  up,  oamc  sounds  of  joyous  music. 
The  mansion,  which  rose  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
verdure,  was  surrounded  by  lovely  gardens,  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  and  bou- 
quets of  orange,  citron  and  other  oriental  trees. 
A  brood  avenue,  bordered  by  shrubs,  terminated 
in  a  grove  of  palms,  forming  a  shady  retreat 
from  the  heat  of  the  day.  These  charming 
grounds,  which  were  only  separated  from  the 
water  by  a  low  laurel  hedge,  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  statues,  fountains  and  cool 
grottos. 

Finding  the  door  open,  Pedro,  the  beggar  ven- 
tared  to  enter,  and,  creeping  along  the  hedge, 
which  was  some  distance  from  the  house,  stopped 
where  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
large  and  magnificent  saloon,  fk-om  which  the 
sounds  of  revelry  proceeded.  The  walls  of  this 
superb  apartment  were  tapestried  with  garlands 
of  beautiful  blossoms,  and  the  reflection  of  count- 
less wax  tapers  threw  a  softened  light  over  a 
numerous  and  fashionable  assemblage,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  Among 
the  ladies  there  were  many  of  great  beauty,  with 
their  dark  flashing  eyes,  their  fine  glossy  hair 
sparkling  with  jewels,  and  tall  and  elegant  forms. 
But  there  was  one  young  girl  amopgthcm,  whose 
beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  the  whole  com- 
pany pronounced  her  the  queen  of  the  fete. 
Donna  Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Donna  Isabella 
del  Marcos,  a  widow  lady,  who,  having  been  left 
with  three  daughters  and  a  fortune,  had  sacri- 
ficed her  two  eldest  children  by  forcing  them  to 
the  veil.  The  youngest  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  a  young  cavalier  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  named  Don  Kinaldo  de  Guxman.  Her 
proud  and  ambitious  mother  had,  without  con- 
sulting her  daughter's  inclinations,  accepted  this 
brilliant  offer.  The  festival  of  this  night  was  in 
honor  of  their  bridal,  and  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  by  mianight. 

Julia  looked  very  lovely  in  her  wedding  dress, 


which  was  entirely  of  white.  Her  hair  was  con* 
fined  by  a  superb  band  of  diamonds,  and  a  snowy 
veil,  which  ft^tened  to  the  back  of  her  head, 
added  to  the  grace  of  her  appearance.  In  no 
part  of  Spain  are  the  women  mora  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  than  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia; 
and  the  softness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  is 
supposed  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  their 
persons. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  villa  ran  a  broad 
stone  terrace,  trellised  over  with  orange,  jasmine 
and  other  beautiful  trees.  A  sparkling  marble 
fountain  rose  in  the  middle,  whose  clear  and 
refreshing  water  kept  this  charming  spot  always 
cool  and  pleasant  As  Pedro,  lying  at  his  ease 
on  the  rich  verdure,  contemplated  the  gay  eeene 
before  him,  a  voice  near  him  whispered:—- 

**  Comrade,  what  brings  you  here  7*' 

'*  I  might  reply  by  asking  you  the  same  ques- 
tion," aoBwered  Pedro  to  Diego,  the  new  comer. 

**  I  came  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  had  heard 
that  Donna  Julia  was  to  be  married  this  night ; 
and,  as  I  understood  that  the  wedding  waa  to 
take  place  at  Donna  Isabella's  country  houee,  I 
threw  my  wallet  over  my  shoulder,  and  oame  to 
have  a  look  at  the  bridegroom.*' 

Diego,  who  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  Spanish 
beggar,  had  occupied  a  niche  in  the  porch  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  ever  since  his  boyhood,  a 
post  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  As  he 
was  speaking,  Julia  approached  the  open  win- 
dow, in  order  to  escape  the  close  air  of  the  danc- 
ing room.  By  her  side  stood  a  tall  and  handsome 
man. 

*'That  is  the  intended  bridegroom,*'  said 
Diego,  *'  who  is  now  speaking  to  Donna  Julia." 

«<  Do  you  know  her,  then,"  said  Pedro. 

**  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "  but,  by  our  lady, 
that  is  not  the  countenance  of  the  man  the 
loves." 

«  What  can  you  know  about  the  matter,"  eried 
Pedro. 

*'  If  you  will  have  patience  to  listen,  I  will  tell 
you  a  tale  of  love  which 'will  answer  all  your 
questions." 

**  Good,"  said  Pedro,  "  I  am  ready." 

The  soft  serenity  of  the  night,  the  pnrity  of 
the  heavens,  studded  with  a  thousand  golden 
stars,  gave  a  charm  to  this  romantic  spot,  which 
was  not  unfelt  by  the  mendicants ;  and,  under 
the  influence,  Diego  began  his  story  :— 
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''Donnft  Isabell*  del  Marcos  attends  mass 
regularly  at  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  She  is 
always  accompanied  by  Donna  Julia,  whom  she 
guards  with  the  most  jealous  care.  She  often 
speaks  kindly  to  me,  and  the  young  lady  noTer 
fails  to  place  a  real  in  my  hat  Her  extreme 
beauty  drew  the  attention  of  every  cavalier  who 
passed  her  on  her  road.  One  morning  I  obsonred 
ft  gentleman,  whom  I  had  seen  many  times  be- 
fbre,  follow  the  two  ladies  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. When  he  saw  them  enter  the  church,  he 
*  crossed  over  to  where  I  was  standing,  and,  beck- 
oning me  apart,  said,  at  the  same  time  showing 
me  a  gold  piece  and  a  letter : — 

««Ihis  money  shall  be  yours,  providing  you 
contrive  to  place  this  note  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  lady  who  has  entered  the  church.' 

**  The  stranger  so  took  me  by  surprise,  and 
spoke  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  that  I  was 
unable  to  refuse.  When,  therefore,  Julia  came 
out  again,  I  managed,  when  the  Argus  eyes  of 
the  mother  were  turned  another  way,  to  fulfil 
my  commission.  I,  afterwards,  out  of  curiosity, 
made  many  inquiries  about  him,  but  could  never 
learn  either  his  name  or  rank.  After  this  morn- 
ing I  had  often  the  same  office  to  perform. 

**  About  this  time,  Donna  Isabella  had  occasion 
to  leave  Valencia  for  a  short  time.  Her  daugh- 
ter came  to  attend  mass  as  usual ;  but  was  now 
accompanied  by  a  duenna.  This  person,  who 
was  veiy  old  and  devout,  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  her  charge,  but  kept  her  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  her  book.  The  stranger,  when  informed 
of  the  absence  of  the  mother,  ventured  to  enter 
the  church,  and  soon  made  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  young  lady.  From  that  time  the 
letters  ceased;  the  lovers  had,  no  doubt,  found 
some  other  means  of  communication.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight.  Donna  Isabella  returned,  and 
a  short  time  after,  the  young  cavalier  suddenly 
disappeared. 

<<A  visible  change  soon  took  place  in  the 
young  lady's  looks.  She  became  pale  and  sad, 
and  I  often  surprised  her  in  tears.  Affairs  went 
on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when,  on  Sunday 
morning,  on  entering  his  pulpit,  the  priest  pub- 
lished in  a  loud  voice  the  banns  of  marriage  be- 
tween Don  Rinuldo  de  Guzman  and  Donna  Julia 
del  Marcos. 

**1,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  young  lady 
was  going  to  marry  the  dashing  stranger  who 
had  sent  her  the  letters ;  but  the  next  time  I  saw 
her,  as  she  put  the  real  into  my  hand,  she  said 
in  a  troubled  voice— 

"  •  My  {lieaAf  pray  for  me.    I  am  very  un- 


**  Having  ascertained  that  the  weddkig  was  to 
take  place  at  Donna  Isabella's  country  house,  I 
came  here  to  see  what  I  could ;  but  by  the  hair 
of  the  holy  Madalene,  she  is  going  to  marry  the 
wrong  person." 

"*  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  a  deep  voice, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  fi-op  the  laurel  grove, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tall  figure,  wrapped  in 
an  ample  cloak  and  wearing  a  sombrero,  which 
completely  shaded  his  countenance,  stepped  for> 
ward,  and  desiring  Diego  to  follow  him,  retired  to 
a  group  of  trees  a  short  distance  off. 

**  Friend,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  mendi- 
cant, '.<you  have  already  served  me  faithfuUy. 
Have  you  the  courage  to  cany  this  lett«r  to 
Donna  Julia  and  deliver  it  to  her  without  wit- 
nesses ?" 

Diego,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  took  the 
note  and  walked  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  The  dancing  still  continued  in  the  saloon. 
Numerous  couples  stepped  gracefully  in  the  gay 
bolero  or  the  spirited  fandango,  striking  at  inter- 
vals their  light  castanets.  Julia  feeling  fatigued 
had  left  the  dancers  and  was  looking  out  on  the 
night.  The  perfumed  breeze  fanned  her  cheeks 
which  were  flushed  by  some  powerful  emotion. 
It  was  plain  that,  xmder  a  mask  of  gayety,  she 
was  a  prey  to  a  bitter  sorrow.  Her  lips  trem- 
bled and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy.  But 
she  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  alone ;  Don 
Rinaldo  joined  her,  with  his  countenance  beam- 
ing with  happiness.  Taking  her  hand,  he  for 
the  first  time  ventured  to  speak  of  love;  for 
Donna  Isabella,  fearing  that  her  daughter  might 
betray  her  feelings,  had  never  allowed  her  to  be 
alone  with  her  lover.  His  passionate  words  were 
listened  to  in  silence  by  Julia,  but  found  no  echo 
in  her  heart  All  was  silence  in  the  grounds; 
the  lovely  moon  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  scone ;  the  night  was  so  calm  that  scarcely 
a  breeze  stirred  the  leaves.  Julia  trembled  with 
emotion.  **  On  such  a  night  as  this,"  murmured 
she,  **  Lorenzo  pledged  his  vows  to  me  in  the 
palm-grove,  and  received  mine  in  return.** 

The  remembrance  of  these  happy  meetings  and 
her  present  situation,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  affection, 
weighed  heavily  on  her  spirits.  She  felt  she  was 
going  to  commit  a  heavy  sin.  As  *  she  thus 
mused,  a  shudder  passed  through  her  fhune; 
Rinaldo  perceiving  it,  said — 

**  You  are  not  well,  my  love.  The  heat  of  the 
room  fatigues  you :  let  us  leave  this  gay  assem- 
bly The  water  is  beautiful,  we  can  walk  on  the 
terrace  or  descend  into  the  garden ;  and  we  shall 
be  alone,"  added  he,  presnng  her  hand. 
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These  tender  expretwioiis  onlj  increased  her 
distress;  hut  at  that  moment  a  shadow  passed 
the  window,  and  a  whining  Toice  cried  out: 

**  Cliarity,  good  lady,  for  a  poor  Christian." 

Julia  knowing  his  Yoice  and  suspecting  his 
errand,  appeared  ready  to  faint.  Don  Binaldo, 
thinking  the  heggar  had  alarmed  her — 

**  That  miserable  wretch  has  frightened  you. 
I  will  haye  him  kicked  into  the  road.  How  did 
he  get  in  r 

RecoYering  herself  by  a  powerful  effort  she  re- 
plied— 

"My  mother  has  given  him  leaye  to  enter; 
she  knows  the  man." 

The  beggar  now  approached  nearer,  and  again 
i*epeated  his  vociferations.  Julia  leaning  over 
the  balcony,  as  if  to  give  him  money,  received 
the  letter,  lletiring  a  little  apart  she  read  the 
words: 

**  Are  you  going  to  break  the  solemn  engage- 
ment which  has  passed  between  us?  Before  I 
can  believe  in  such  treason  I  must  hear  it  from 
your  own  lips.  Meet  me  immediately  in  the 
palm-grove.  Leave  that  hollow  scene,  and  re- 
turn to  him  to  whom  you  have  vowed  eternal 
fidelity." 

Diego,  who  had  retired,  returned  to  his  hiding 
place.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  a  woman, 
dressed  in  white  with  her  veil  floating  behind 
her,  glide  stealthily  under  the  trees  and  take  the 
direction  of  the  palm-grove.  *  The  mendicant, 
who  was  very  curious,  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  after  her,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
Donna  Julia  received  in  the  arms  of  the  tall 
stranger.  After  a  few  moments  of  silent  emo- 
tion, Lorenzo,  placing  the  agitated  girl  on  a 
flowery  bank,  and  kneeling  heside  her,  whis- 
pered— 

**  A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  vow.  I 
am  ready  to  marry  you  in  the  morning." 

*<  It  is  too  late,"  faltered  Julia,  **  this  is  my 
bridal  festival ;  but,"  continued  she,  **  why  did 
you  disappear  »o  suddenly  without  explaining  the 
cause  of  your  absence  ?" 

"My  father,"  returned  Lorenzo,  "whose  se- 
verity of  character  I  have  before  explained  to 
you,  suddenly  arrived  on  the  morning  after  I  last 
saw  you  and  obliged  me  immediately  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Madrid.  I  dared  not  tell  him  of  my 
engagement  as  he  would  never,  I  am  afraid,  have 
forgiven  a  misalliance,  as  he  would  have  termed 
it.  But  on  arriving  yesterday  at  this  city,  ac- 
companied by  my  father,  the  first  news  I  heard 
was  of  your  intended  marriage.  Overwhelmed 
by  despair,  I  have  been  hovering  about  this  spot 
in  the  hopes  of  seeing  yoa ;  and  should  no  donbt 


have  entered  the  saloon,  had  I  not  fortunately 
eneountered  Diego.  But,"  continued  the  excited 
young  man,  his  voice  growing  louder  and  louder, 
"I  Am  here  to  carry  yo^  off  in  defiance  of  my 
rival" 

Julia,  interrupting  him,  inquired  why  he  had 
not  applied  to  her  mother.  "  I  have,"  said  she, 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  thrown  myKelf  at  her  feet 
and  pleaded  against  this  marriage.  I  have  told 
her  that  I  have  not  a  heart  to  bestow;  but," 
added  she,  with  a  slight  touch  of  indignation, 
"when  asked  the  name  and  rank  of  my  lover,  I 
was  obliged  to  be  silent.  You  have  so  shrouded 
yourself  in  mystery  that  I  had  nothing  to  explain. 
My  mother,  overwhelming  me  with  reproaches, 
immediately  named  my  wedding-day.  I  am  to 
be  married  at  midnight." 

"  You  shall  never  accomplish  this  treachery,"  * 
cried  her  lover ;  "  I  will  tear  you  from  his  arms, 
even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     If  you  wish  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  you  must  follow  me." 

"  I  will  never  follow  you,"  said  Julia,  in  a  firm 
voice,  "but  as  your  wife.  In  that  character,  I 
am  content  to  live  in  obscurity — ^work  for  you, 
and  if  necessary,  share  your  misery — but  I  will 
not  dishonor  myself  by  becoming  your  mistress.** 

"  By  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  I  will  wed  you ; 
but  we  must  keep  our  union  a  secret  for  a  short 
time.  I  am  my  father's  only  child,  and  we  must 
trust  to  time  to  soften  his  resentment.  I  will 
place  yon  immediately  with  an  old  lady,  with 
whom  I  lodged  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  yoiL  %ut'  time  presses — the  music  has 
ceased,  you  wlU  be  missed." 

Just  as  he  finished  speaking,  a  murmur  of 
voices  was  heard;  and  when  the  mother,  fol- 
lowed by  her  friends,  entered  the  palm  grove  in 
search  of  her  child,  all  that  remained  of  the 
lovely  Julia  was  her  diamond  band  and  her  bridal 
veil. 

Donna  Isabella,  who  had  witnessed  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  two  eldest  children  without  shedding 
a  tear,  uttered  bitter  lamentations  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  for  whom  she  had  anticipated  so 
brilliant  a  future.  Don  Rinaldo  left  the  house 
immediately ;  as  his  passion  was  but  a  passing 
fancy,  he  was  soon  consoled. 

When  all  the  guests  had  departed,  Donna  Isi^ 
bclla,  who,  too  late,  saw  the  error  she  had  com- 
mitted, sent  for  her  confessor.  Father  Antonio, 
who  was  a  bigot  and,  inaccessible  to  all  human 
sympathy,  exercised  a  powerfVil  influence  in  the 
fkmily  <»f  Donna  Isabella.  It  was  by  his  persua** 
sion  she  had  placed  her  daughters  in  a  convent 
and  was  very  angry  when  he  learnt  her  prcgect 
for  marrying  her  youngest  child.    This  pnest 
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VM  past  tlie  middle  age,  but  his  fiice  had  not 
that  calm  serenity  which  is  the  sure  accompani- 
ment of  a  well  spent  life.  On  the  contrary,  his 
was  a  countenance  on  which  the  worst  pasjons 
had  left  their  indelible  stamp.  He  was  tall  and 
meagre  in  person,  his  forehead  was  wrinkled, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  sinister  and  unpleasant  ex- 
pression. On  learning  the  cause  of  his  hastj 
summons,  he  OTcrwhelmed  the  unhappy  mother 
with  reproaches,  and  told  her  she  httd  brought 
this  disgrace  on  herself,  by  not  following  his 
counsels.  The  priests  in  Spain  at  this  period 
were  so  much  feared,  that  no  one  attempted  to 
dispute  their  will;  Donna  Isabella,  therefore, 
listened  to  the  invectives  of  Father  Antonio  with- 
out attempting  to  justify  herself. 

<*  I  must  bo  allowed,"  said  the  obdurate  priest; 

*  « to  act  in  this  matter  for  you.     I  will  seek  your 

daughter  and  place  her  in  a  convent,  where,  by 

prayer   and   penitence,   she   may  expiate   her 

crime." 

In  vain  Donna  Isabella  interceded  for  her  lost 
daughter.  He  was  deaf  to  her  prayers,  and 
threatened  her  with  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition 
if  she  dared  to  interfere.  Taking  leave  of  her, 
in  a  cold  and  severe  voice,  he  stalked  out  of  the 
house  on  his  errand  of  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Lorenzo  was  early  at  the  church  of  Our  Xrf^y, 
in  search  of  Diego,  whom  he  found  at  his  usual 
post.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  id  inqnre  if  he 
knew  a  discreet  priest  who,  for  a  reward,  would 
consent  to  perform  the  wedding  ceremony  at 
midnight  that  evening.  After  reflecting  a  mo- 
ment, the  mendicant  replied  that  he  thought  he 
did  know  of  such  a  one,  who  lived  at  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans,  situated  about  half  %  mile  up 

the  walk  of  the ,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

river.  The  stranger  desired  him  to  arrange  the 
matter  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  he  had  done 
80,  to  meet  him  under  the  wall  of  the  bishop*8 
palace  at  nightfall. 

«  But,*'  said  the  cunning  beggar^  **  o&  whose 
part  am  I  to  make  the  bargain.'* 

**0n  mine,  returned  he,  at  the  same  time 
showing  him  a  card,  which  he  had  kepi  careAilly 
concealed  in  his  hand. 

Diego  started,  but  making  no  remark,  went 
immediately  to  perform  his  commission. 

During  the  conversation  between  Diego  and 
the  stranger,  Pedro,  who  was  standing  near, 
without  being  able  to  make  ont  a  single  word, 
was  very  jealous  that  his  oomrade  should  eqjoy 
all  this  good  luck.    No  sooner  did  the  young 


man  depart,  than  he  determined  to  fatliom  the 
mytitery,  and  followed  him  at  a  distance  until  he 
saw  him  enter  the  bishop's  palace,  the  doors  of 
which,  like  the  churches,  were  besieged  by  beg- 
gars— ^real  beggars,  gay,  well-fed,  but  covered 
with  rap  of  all  colors.  Approaching  one  of  the 
fraternity,  he  asked  how  trade  flourished  in  that 
neighborhood. 

" Oh  t"  returned  he;  '*  we  have  been  quite  in 
luck  the  last  day  or  two.  The  Duke  of  Sidonia 
has  arrived  here,  on  a  visit  to  the  bishop,  and 
has  ordered  plenty  of  bread  and  handf^ful  of  reals 
to  be  distributed." 

**  Is  the  Duke  accompanied  by  any  one  of  his 
family  7'*  inquired  Pedro. 

**  Yes ;  his  only  son  is  with  him ;  he  is  also  a 
brave  cavalier,  and  docs  not  pass  us  empty- 
handed  ;  that  was  he  who  entered  the  palace  ju^t 
before  you  spoke  to  me." 

'*  The  murdor  is  out;"  muttered  he  to  himself; 
<<  I  may  make  something  of  this." 

After  exchanging  a  few  more  words  with  the 
beggar,  Pedro  went  off  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  Diego, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  expedition,  was 
already  there.  Being  more  crafty-minded  than 
his  frlrad,  it  was  not  long  before  Pedro  contrived 
to  learn  the  whole  stoiy.  He  immediately  went 
to  the  palace,  and  informing  the  Duke  of  the 
projected  marriage,  lost  ho  time  in  searching  out 
Father  Antonio  for  the  same  purpose.  He  wu 
well  rewarded  for  his  treachery. 

After  Julia  had  been  taken  fVom  her  mother's 
house,  she  had  been  conducted  by  Lorenzo  to  the 
lady  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lodged.  This 
person  had  no  suspictoh  of  his  rank.  He  had  so 
well  preserved  his  incognito,  that  she  believed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had 
affairs  to  transaot  in  Valencia.  Julii^  who  now 
knew  the  name  of  her  lover,  was  aware  that  she 
had  acted  imprudently  in  leaving  lier  home  irith 
a  stranger,  but  she  knew  she  would  soon  be  for^ 
given  when  she  returned  as  the  wife  of  the  only 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Sidonia. 

As  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  veiled  the 
city  in  darkness,  Lorenzo  flew  to  his  expectant 
bride,  whom  he  found  kneeling  before  a  crucifix, 
looking  pale  but  strikingly  lovely.  She  still 
wore  her  white  dress,  but  her  veil  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  black  silk  mantle.  Lorenzo,  cm* 
bracing  her,  said — 

<*  Everything  is  prepared,  and  I  am  oome  to 
oonduct  you  to  the  church." 

Diego,  who  had  been  punctual  to  the  rsndei- 
Tous,  had  found  the  priest,  and  had  gone  on  be- 
fore to  await  their  ooming.    In  a  short  time 
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Lorenzo  and  Julia,  aooompanied  by  the  londladj, 
were  on  their  way  to  the  ohapel. 

The  road  they  had  to  trayerse  to  reach  the  oon- 
yent  of  the  Dominicans,  was  a  delightful  one,  be- 
ing adorned  on  both  sides  by  orange,  citron,  ylm 
and  other  beautiful  trees.  On  either  side  were 
stone  scats,  placed  there  for  th^  conyenience  of 
trayelers ;  and  a  broad  carriage  road  ran  through 
the  middle;  and  the  banks  of  the  numerous 
canals,  which  intersected  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  were  rich  with  golden 
flowers.  The  night  was  beantiftU,  and  silence 
had  succeeded  to  the  busy  hnm  of  the  city.  All 
was  tranquil  as  the  party  passed  the  stone  bridge, 
which  led  over  the  riyer,  and  their  walk  was 
cheered  by  the  song  of  the  nightingale  amd  the 
soft  murmuring  of  the  water.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  convent,  which  was  hidden  in  a  grove  of 
tall  trees,  they 'found  the  door  open,  the  priest 
ready,  and  Diego  in  attendance.  - 

When  Julia  entered  the  church,  she  was  seized 
with  a  superstitious  terror.  The  figures  of  the 
saints,  half  hid  in  gloom,  looked  like  so  many 
phantoms.  Mysterious  voices,  which  sounded 
like  words  of  warning,  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 
Supported  by  her  lover,  she  approached  the  altar, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  one  wax  taper.  She 
knelt  by  the  side  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  witnesses 
being  placed,  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin, 
when  the  doors  were  forcibly  burst  open,  and  a 
tall  majestic-looking  personage  entered,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen.  He  walked  up  to  Lo- 
renzo, and,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voio^,  desired  him 
to  leave  tne  church  immediately,  and  follow  Mb. 
His  son,  who  was  dreadfully  agitated,  said — 

"Sir,  I  cannot  follow  you.  I  am  bound  in 
honor  to  keep  my  promise;  and  having  taken 
this  youAg  lady  from  her  family,  I  must  marry 
her." 

At  these  words,  the  duke,  casting  a  contemptn- 
oos  look  on  Julia,  who  had  not  yet  risen  from  her 
knees,  said — 

"  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  guard  your  own 
honor,  I  must  do  it  for  yon,  and  prevent  you 
forming  an  alliance  which  can  only  bring  dis- 
grace on  your  family." 

At  these  insulting  words,  Julia  rose,  and  ap- 
proaching the  angry  father,  cried,  in  an  agitated 
Toice— 

<*Sir,  although  I  have  no  fortune,  my  father 
was  a  gentleman;"  then,  turning  to  the  spot 
where  Lorenzo  was  standing,  she  added,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  "  a  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his 
word," 

The  lover,  casting  a  monmftil  look  at  her,  and 
m  appealing  one  at  his  father,  was  about  to  seise 


Julia  in  his  arms,  and  TVL»h  out  of  the  churoh, 
when  the  duke,  fearing  for  the  oonsequenoes,  gave 
a  signal ;  his  IHends  stepped  forward,  and  forei- 
bly  dragging  Julia  away,  surrounded  the  young 
man,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions, 
drew  him  outside,  where  a  carriage  was  in  wait- 
ing, and  almost  lifting  him  into  it,  they  drove 
rapidly  away. 

When  the  nnhappy  girl  saw  herself  deserted  by 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  mendicant  and  the 
old  lady,  the  priest  having  fled  on  the  first  alarm, 
she  fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses,  she  saw 
standing  before  her  a  form  that  made  her  ti'otti- 
ble.  Father  Antonio  had  followed  the  dake's 
party  to  the  convent,  and  had  been  an  unseen 
spectator  of  all  that  had  passed.  In  a  solemn 
tone  of  voice,  he  desired  her  to  pags  into  the  ves- 
try and  change  her  bridal  attire  for  a  dress  mord 
suiting  her  condition.  It  consisted  of  a  dark 
woollen  robe  and  a  large  mantle.  Without  a 
word  she  complied  with  the  orders  of  her  inexora- 
ble Judge ;  and  then,  desiring  her  to  follow  him, 
he  led  the  way  to  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  mules, 
which  stood  outside ;  and,  assisting  her  to  mount, 
placed  himself  at  her  side,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

As  the  carriage  entered  Valencia,  dawn  had 
begnn  to  appear,  and  shed  a  feeble  light  across 
the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the  sky ;  and  the 
silence  which  followed  the  nocturnal  movements 
of  a  great  city  had  not  yet  ceased.  Julia,  struck 
by  a>ague  presentiment,  ventured  to  inquire  of 
her  sombre  companion  if  he  was  conducting  her 
to  lier  mother. 

"You  have,  at  present,  no  parent,"  returned 
he.  '*She  refiises  to  interfere,  and  has  placed 
your  fate  in  my  hands.  I  am  conducting  you  to 
a  convent,  where  yon  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  veil,  and  expiate,  by  pisayer  and  penitence,, 
the  crime  yon  have  committed." 

In  vain  the  nnhappy  Julia  tried  to  soften  his 
stem  nature.  Fining  her  pleading  of  no  avail, 
she,  wrapping  her  head  in  her  mantle,  feigned  to 
sleep.  Father  Antonio  only  stopped  on  the  road 
for  rest  and  ref^shment,  and  hastened  on  till  he 
reached  a  secluded  hamlet  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Madrid. 

Not  far  from  this  solitary  spot  rose  a  convent 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St  Francis ;  but  it  had 
been  for  a  long  time  abandoned  by  the  monks, 
owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  air.  The  dark 
waters  of  the  Tagus  washed  its  dreary  walls,  and 
as  the  current  is  almost  stagnant  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer,  it  engenders  the  worst  kind 
of  malaria.  The  building  was  now  occupied  by 
nuns,  who  were  often  attacked  by  a  low  fever, 
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which  destroyed  their  health,  and  often  cost  many 
of  them  their  lives.  • 

To  this  dreary  spot  was  Jnlia^oondueted  by  the 
BQperstitioas  priest,  who  thought  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  rescuing  a  soul  fh>m  perdition. 
When  he  had  arranged  with  the  lady  abbess  for 
her  board,  he  concluded,  by  charging  her  to  sub- 
ject her  to  the  strictest  discipline,  and  if  she 
should  refuse  to  take  the  'veil  at  the  end  of  her 
novitiate,  the  most  rigorous  methods  were  to  be 
resorted  to. 

For  two  years  did  Julia  resist  all  the  endeavors 
of  the  abbess  to  take  the  veil.  Tired  of  her  ob- 
Biinaoy,  she  tried  menaces.  The  poor  girl  lost 
by  degrees  her  health  and  spirits.  In  her  de- 
spair she  often  contemplated  the  dark  waters 
which  flowed  Ji)eneath  the  vrindows  of  her  cell, 
but  religion  and  her  hope  of  ultimate  escape,  re- 
strained her.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  recol- 
lection of  her  lover  pursued  her  everywhere.  It 
rose  before  her  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where,  instead 
of  praying,  she  mourned  over  her  vanished  hap- 
piness. In  the  bosom  of  this  holy  retreat  she 
carried  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  the  consuming 
fire  of  the  most  violent  of  human  passions.  From 
the  first  day  she  had  entered  the  convent  she  had 
submitted  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  order  without 
a  murmur ;  and  sister  Frances,  as  she  was  called 
by  the  abbess,  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  com- 
panions. She  wore  the  usual  dress  of  a  novice, 
which  had  not  been  altered  for  many  years.  It 
consisted  of  a  white  cap,  with  a  narrow  border, 
allowing  part  of  her  beautiful  hair  to  be  seen ; 
over  a  black  camlet  petticoat  she  wore  a  dark 
stuff  robe,  and  from  her  girdle  hung  a  pincushion 
and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

£ut  this  grave  costume  could  neither  hide  the 
.elegance  of  her  form  nor  the  delicacy  of  her  com- 
plexion, which,  owing  to  her  sedentary  life,  had 
become  a  little  pale.  From  her  cell,  which  was 
furnished  with  great  simplicity,  she  had  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  garden,  thickly  planted  with 
trees,  where  the  nuns  took  their  exercise.  On  a 
low  wooden  bedstead  was  placed  a  single  mat- 
tress, with  the  usual  covering.  A  small  table, 
a  crucifix,  and  a  chair,  completed  the  airange- 
ments.  The  walls  were  covered  with  pictures 
of  saints — a  collection  which  had  been  made  by 
the  different  occupiers  of  the  chamber,  and  had 
*  been  left  as  a  legacy  when  death  or  other  cause 
summoned  the  owners. 

One  day,  as  Julia  was  returning  firom  attend- 
ing nlass,  she,  in  passing  the  vestry,  saw  a  door 
open  just  inside  of  it,  belonging  to  a  large  closet 
With  a  rapid  glance,  she  observed  that  it  con- 


tained a  collection  of  clothes  belonging  to  the 
different  persons  who  had  placed  them  there 
when  they  took  the  novice's  garb.  Julia  in- 
stantly conceived  the  idea,  that  if  she  could  ob- 
tain one  of  those  dresses,  it  might  facilitate  her 
escape.     That  yery  night  she  determined  to  try. 

Accordingly,  when  the  convent  was  plunged  in 
repose,  Julia  glided  stealthily  across  the  corridor, 
and  soon  reached  the  chapel.  A  single  taper 
burnt  on  the  altar,  and  a  lighted  lamp  hung  be- 
fore a  figure  of  the  Virgin;  but  the  other  end 
of  the  church  was  plunged  in  obscurity.  In  the 
middlo  was  planted  a  stake,  to  which  a  cord  was 
attached,  intended  for  a  punishment  for  breath 
of  discipline,  the  culprits  being  obliged  to  kneel 
tliere  a  given  time  with  the  cord  round  their 
necks,  and  a  reversed  torch  in  their  hands. 

Julia  was  soon  engaged  in  searching  among 
these  spoils  of  vanity  for  a  disguise  which  might 
suit  her  purpose.  When  she  had  taken  what  was 
necessary,  to  which  she  added  a  quantity  of  cord 
in  order  to  make  a  ladder,  she  prepared  to  re- 
turn. The  taper  on  the  altar  and  the  lamp  in 
her  hand,  enabled  her  to  perceive  the  figures  in 
the  niches,  and  the  portraits  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Seraphic  order.  Some  parts  of 
the  walls  were  covered  vrith  paintings  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  martyrdom ;  but,  happily,  time 
and  the  humidity  of  the  place,  had  so  destroyed 
them,  that  the  hideous  details  were  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished.  As  Julia  cast  her  eyes  round, 
her  heart  palpitated,  and  she  sighed  deeply. 
Her  mind  wandered  to  the  night  when  she  had 
been  conducted  to  the  church  of  the  Ddiiinicans. 

<*How  I  have  suffered  since,"  murmured  she^ 
as,  on  tiptoe,  she  gained  her  cell. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  her  treasures, 
when  the  clock  struck  half-past  four,  and  in- 
stantly a  confused  hum  was  heard;  all  the 
doors  were  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
nuns  flocked  to  the  chapel  to  attend  morning 
prayers. 

The  following  night  Julia  spent  in  finishing  her 
laddor,  and  the  next  was  fixed  for  her  attempted 
escape.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  distant  barking  of  dogs.  After 
assuming  her  disguise,  Julia  made  a  packet  of 
her  convent  dress,  and  threw  it,  together  with 
her  sandals,  on  to  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separated  the  walls  of  the  convent  from  the  river. 
She  then  threw  the  ladder  over  the  window, 
which  opened  outude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  it 
down  after  her ;  and  kneeling  down  and  reoom- 
mendlng  herself  to  her  Maker,  she  prepared  for 
her  perilous  attempt.  At  this  moment  neither 
her  head  nor  her  heart  failed  her;  bat  she  had 
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not  descended  many  yards  on  her  frail  support, 
before  she  tamed  giddy;  a  cold  perspiration 
broke  out  over  her ;  her  feeble  arms  were  almost 
paralyxed;  and  her  strength  failed  her  as  she 
hnng  over  the  frightful  abyss.  Phantoms  ap- 
peared flying  around,  and  she  fancied  she  heard 
the  flapping  of  their  wings.  Her  eyes  closed; 
and  in  a  few  moments  all  would  have  been  over, 
when  suddenly  »he  felt  a  support  under  her  foot. 
The  projecting  sill  of  a  window  had  saved  her 
from  certain  death.  After  awhile,  she  renewed 
her  efforts,  and  in- a  few  seconds  arrived  breath- 
lessly on  the  ground.  Iler  first  care  was  to  roll 
up  the  cord,  and,  attaching  a  stone  to  it,  she 
threw  it  into  the  river. 

Two  hours  later,  on  finding  her  door  closed  at 
the  call  for  matins,  the  abbess  forced  open  her 
cell.  On  seeing  the  window  open,  she  looked 
out,  but  instantly  drew  back  in  terror. 

"  Fall  on  your  knees,  my  children,"  said  she, 
**and  pray  for  the  poor  soul.  Sister  Frances 
has  drowned  herself." 

Julia  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  moon 
lighting  licr  path.  But  the  sun  had  risen  high 
in  the  cast,  when  she  arrived  at  a  secluded  spot 
on  the  borders  of  a  delightful  stream.  On  one 
side  was  a  small  wood  carpeted  with  flowers,  and 
completely  embowered  by  the  thickness  of  the 
foliage.  The  poor  girl,  exhausted  hylier  journey, 
lay  down  in  the  coppice  and  slept,  cradled  by  the 
perfumed  breeze  of  the  morning.  The  wood  was 
alive  with  deer,  which  bounded  backward  and 
forward,  but  did  not  venture  to  disturb  the 
sleeper,  who,  half-hidden  in  her  silvery  bower, 
was  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

Julia  had  slept  several  hours,  when  she  was 
startled  by  the  soimd  of  carriage  wheels.  She 
rose,  and  running  to  the  roadside,  saw  a  travel- 
ing coach  approaching  her  at  a  rapid  pace. 
When  it  came  opposite  to  where  she  was  stand- 
ing, she  saw  it  contained  a  middle-aged  lady  and 
her  maid.  These  persons  had  been  visiting  at  a 
distant  town,  and  were  returning  to  Madrid. 
Seeing  a  young  girl  alone  in  so  solitary  a  spot, 
and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  a  beggar,  tvrice  she 
desired  the  postillion  to  stop,  and  beckoning  Julia 
to  approach,  she  questioned  her.  Clasping  her 
hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  she  begged  the  lady 
to  protect  her,  and  said  she  had  fled  from  a  home 
where  she  had  been  hitrshly  treated.  The  lady, 
thinking  so  ingenuous  a  countenance  oould  not 
deceive,  and  pitying  her  forlorn  position,  desired 
her  to  enter  the  carriage,  and  said  she  would 
carry  her  to  Madrid. 

The  grateful  girl  accepted  the  offer ;  and  in  a 
•hort  time  the  travelert  came  in  sight  of  the 


capital,  which  ia  entered  by  on  avenue  of  pine 
trees.  They  alighted  at  a  magnificent  mansion 
near  the  Gate  of  the  Sun.  After  Julia  had  par- 
takes of  some  refreshment,  she  was  shown  into 
an  elegant  apartment,  where  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  linen  were  provided  for  her.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  received  in  an  elegant  breakfast-room, 
which  opened  on  a  magnificent  garden. 

The  lady,  by  her  kindnew,  soon  won  the  con- 
fidence of  her  young  guest.  Julia  told  her  tale, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  lady,  who  was 
a  rich  widow,  knew  Lorenzo's  family.  His  father 
being  dead,  he  was  now  Duke  of  Sidonia ;  and, 
though  abroad  at  present,  was  expec^d  at  Mar 
drid  shortly.  Donna  Mercida  promised  to  write 
to  Valencia,  whore  she  had  a  friend  who  would 
make  inquiries  about  Julia's  mother.  In  dae 
time,  an  answer  came.  Donna  Isabella  was 
dead.  She  had  not  survived  the  loss  of  her  child 
three  monthp.  Father  Antonio,  who  had  never 
divulged  the  place  of  her  retreat,  was  also  no 
more.  Donna  Isabella  had  left  him  all  her  pro- 
perty ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.  Although  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  daughter's  misfortunes,  the  affectionate 
girl  long  grieved  for  her  loss ;  and  Donna  Mercida, 
delighted  to  possess  so  agreeable  a  companion,  in 
order  to  distract  her  mind  from  her  situation, 
took  her  with  her  into  the  gay  world.  They 
visited  theatres^  balls,  and  festivals;  and  Julia, 
who  gradually  recovered  her  spirits,  was  de- 
lighted with  everything.sho  saw.  In  this  man- 
ner another  year  passed  away.  The  lovely  girl 
had  merged  into  the  elegant  woman.  She  was 
tranquil,  if  not  happy. 

One  evening,  Donna  Mercida,  accompanied  by 
Julia,  went  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  house  of  a 
fHend.  On  reaching  the  mansion,  she  found  all 
the  place  in  a  blase  of  light,  and  the  company 
passed  through  rows  of  obsequious  lacqueys.  On 
entering  the  superb  saloon,  they  found  that  most 
part  of  the  company  had  arrived.  The  ^ntle- 
men  wore  black  dominos,  and  the  ladies  were 
masked.  Julia  and  her  friend  sat  a  little  apart, 
.  wishing  to  contemplate  the  gay  scene  before  they 
joined  the  dancers.  They  had  not  been  long 
seated,  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  tall  domino  entered,  followed  by  a  suite  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  stranger  crossed  the  room  and  re- 
mained standing,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  orchestra.  Julia,  whose 
eyes  had  unconsciously  followed  this  figure,  sud- 
denly grasped  Donna  Mercida's  arm,  as  if  to  sus- 
tain herself;  and  before  she  could  detain  her, 
she  had  left  her  side  and  was  threading  her  Wfkj 
throogh  the  daneors. 
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When  8l)e  reached  the  other  end  of  the  apart* 
ment,  she  glided  behind  the  pillar,  and  whispered, 
loud  enough  for  the  stranger  to  Hear — 

"  A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  woi^.** 

The  domino  turned  round,  but  Julia  had  dis- 
appeared like  a  shadow,  and  was  seated  by  her 
friend  before  the  gentleman  could  recover  from 
his  astonishment.  Julia  could  see,  from  the 
place  where  she  was  fitting,  that  he  passed  ra* 
pidly  backward  and  forward  through  the  crowd, 
trying  to  get  a  sight  of  each  lady's  face.  Fear- 
ing to  be  recognized  in  so  public  a  spot,  she 
begged  her  friend  to  leave,  after  expldnlng  her 
motive  for«wishing  to  do  so. 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  may  be  soon  told. 
The  Duke  of  Sidonia,  for,  of  course,  the  reader 
is  prepared  to  hear  that  it  was  he  Julia  had  seen 
in  the  ball-room,  ascertained,  by  making  inqui- 


ries, that  a  young  persim  answering  her  deserip* 
tion  had  been  for*  some  time  under  Donna  Mer- 
cida's  protection.  In  a  very  few  days,  he  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  her  he  had  never  forgotten. 
In  a  week  or  so,  he  presented  the  beautiful 
Julia  to  the  fashionable  world  as  the  Duchess  of 
Sidonia.  Some  time  after,  Diego,  who  had  found 
his  way  to  Madrid — ^business  being  slack  in  Va- 
lencia— presented  himself  at  the  palace  of  his 
former  patrons.  He  was  well  received,  and  over- 
whelmed with  presents;  but  he  refused  a  poet 
which  was  offered  to  him  in  the  duke's  house- 
hold. A  wandering  life  had  become  a  habit,  and 
he  would  never  be  able  to  be  contented  in  one 
spot.  He  accepted  the  gold,  but  did  not  change 
his  occupation.  Pedro,  the  traitor,  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  he 
had  joined  a  band  of  Bohemians. 


SPIRIT    LONGINGS. 

(AN  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM.) 


BT  A.  FLOTD  FRAZEB. 


X  FBBL  within  my  self-oonsomlng  breast, 

Borne  haunting  viBion  of  the  vast  Unknown^ 
Some  power  prophetic,  that  with  straz^e  lyirest, 
Peers,  thro'  the  cartains  of  th'  Empyrian  zone, 
Where  higher  Essences  pervade  alone 

Th'  unhlighted  reahns  of  an  Eternal  Sphere  ;— 
Where  skies  expand  o*er  which  no  storm  hath  blown, 
'  And  airs  mellifluous  float  so  sweetly  clear, 
The  Soul  deplores  its  dust,  and  mourns  its  bondage 
here.  . 

In  that  far  world,  unclouded  and  serene, 

Are  beings— shadow'd  on  our  a^^rlt^ense — 
Jlore  ))right  than  those  of  earth  have  ever  been, 

That  dwell  all  deathless  in  the  wide  Immense : 
Their  gorgeous  home  no  mortal  ey^  hath  seen — 

Its  pillars  rise  beyond  the  farthest  star — 
Perennial  flowers  and  flelds  of  fadeless  green-^  I 

Lie  couchM  in  endless  bloom ;  where  naught  oan* 
mar  j 

ThMr  beauty— where  no  fieroe  conflicting  passions 
jar. 

The  mind's  creations  are  its  laws  of  lif)»— 

Its  latent  life — expressed  in  living  forms 
Above  all  mutability,  and  rife 

With  power  defiant  of  terrestrial  storms : 
Oh,  how  my  longing  spirit  glows  and  warms, 

Amid  the  drear  inolemenciee  of  Time, 
When  far  beyond  the  pale  of  dvead  alarms, 

Bhe  views  the  Oity  of  her  native  olfane, 
WhoM  ean-toueh'd  lemples  rise,  eterBtl  and  mblime. 


And  there  are  times,  when  thro'  the  misty  veil 

That  hangs  obscurely  o'er  yon  peaoefnl  goal, 
8ome  breath  of  love  those  kindly  spheres  exhale. 

That  fills  the  heart,  and  bums  Into  the  soul : 
It  is  that  love  whose  soft  and  fond  control, 

Wed  Dante's  mind  to  an  immortal  bride ; 
That  love  which,  tho'  dark  billows  madly  roll 

And  toss  our  bark  of  life,  still  o'er  the  tide, 
All  pure  and  star-like  shines;  our  true  and  earnest 
guide. 

To  the  ecstatic  and  Elysian  shore, 

Where  faith  the  heart  hath  wish'd— the  nund  hath 
sought. 
Exists  in  bright  reality :  sublimely  more ! 

The  great  Ineff'able,  with  which  is  franght 
Oar  Inner-Life,  shall  there  be  told  and  taught 

To  loving  ones,  and  read  by  kindred  eyes 
Forever;  nor  Ohange,  nor  Death,  nor  augbt. 

Shall  wring  from  breaking-hearts  those  gentle  ties — 
The  purest,  deepest  of  our  being's  mysteries. 

I  often  lean  against  these  mortal  bars. 

That  hold  my  spirit  in  their  hard  embraoe, 
And  gasing  out  upon  the  lonesome  stars, 

That  bum  along  the  solemn  aisles  of  space — 
Long  for  my  kindlier  home ;  where  I  shall  trace 

The  radiant  paths  seraphic  steps  have  trod. 
And  meet  once  more — ay,  fondly— ^aee  to  fisce, 

(Beyond  their  oold  alliance  with  the  sod,) 
The  lov'd  of  yore— the  early  lov*d  ofUod. 


J  ■■«; 


ABOUT    HOLIDAYS. 


BT  PHIUP  ITALLTB. 


Mant  years  ago,  (two  at  least,)  there  was  an 
announcement,  something  to  this  effect,  in  an  old 
and  respectable  journal  :-— 

"  Passengers  out  of  New  York-^o  and  s^  (in 
figures) — into  New  York,  so  and  so. 

"Total  number  in  one  week,  on  one  road, 
25,892}.  The  largest  train  was  on  Wednesday, 
which  had  669}  passengers." 

And  this  Wednesday,  preceded^  the  great  and 
crowning  Thursday  of  NoTember. 

I  had  been  reading  Swedenborg's  Theological 
Fantasies,  and  at  that  time  my  mind  was  weak, 
and  I  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  idiot,  trying 
to  make  out  what  *< }  "  a  passenger  might  be  like. 
It  was  in  vain — and  I  consulted  the  "  spirits," 
who  knew  no  more  about  it  than  they  did  about 
the  loss  of  the  AtRintic,  (which  came  in  safe ;) 
then  I  went  to  a  poet,  (not  a  maker  of  verses,) 
who  told  mo  plainly,  after  a  harsh  preface, 
(which  I  may  have  deserved,)  that  it  meant — 

A  Child  I 

I  knew  that  the  greatest  men  and  the  loveliest 
women  in  fashionable  hotels  are  known  as  No. 
238  or  No.  429,  and  known  only  in  that  way,  but 
I  did  not  before  know  that  in  railroad  biographies 
children  were  expressed  by>  the  simple  figures 
*' }."  I  thanked  my  friend  for  his  information, 
and  returned  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man.  Bo, 
^adually  coming  out  of  my  weak  state,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  tonics,  such  as  <*  Sartor,"  and 
"Arnold,"  and  " Shakspeare,"  and  "Lamb," 
and  by  spending  days  with  G.  D.  and  C.  S.,  I 
was  able,  before  the  year  came  round,  to  go  my- 
self along  the  New  Haven  railroad,  into  that 
small  but  industrious  kingdom,  called  Connecti- 
cut. The  piety  pf  that  people  is  proverbial, 
but  I  am  sure  nothing  strikes  the  traveler  more 
than  the  "Punkins" — and  it  may  well  be  that 
these  two  are  its  distinctive  characteristics ;  on 
every  hand  they  lay  rich  and  yellow  in  the  autumn 
fields,  and  load  after  load  (of  the  "punkins,"  not 
the  piety)  passed  mo  on  their  homeward  road. 
At  this  point,  T  could  tell  a  story  about  Reuben 
Cheat  and  this  rich  and  delicious  esculent — ^but  I 
forbear.  I  trust  that  I  am  not  to  bo  the  means 
of  bringing  aify  vegetable,  however  excellent,  into 
undue  notice,  and  that  no  editor  will  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  portrait  of  this  one  engraved 
for  his  frontispiece ;  it  is  mind  that  we  look  for 
in  magazines,  not  punkins.* 

*  Spelled  poropioot,  etc.,  In  books,  bat  always  ealUd 
plain  ponkina. 


Once  in  the  state,  I  went  straight  to  that  little 
village,  between  the  hill  and  shore,  where  I  had 
been  a  tender  little  "  }" — where  I  had  grown  to 
be  almost  a  first-class  passenger,  before  I  was 
snatched  awi^  and  pitched  into  a  sort  of  whirl- 
pool, and  instructed  that  the  one  thing  needful, 
was  money — only  that — and  that  I  was  to  make 
it,  or  become  contemptible.  Now,  on  this  sub* 
ject  of  money-making,  I  could  write  a  long  and 
interesting  book,  and  some  leisure  afternoon  I 
will,  but  not  now — ^oot  now.  Once  in  the  state, 
again  in  Mayford,  a  crowd  of  recollections  came 
in  upon  me,  and  then  I  knew  well  what  purpose 
that— 

"  Total  number,  25,892}— had  in  hand." 
They  were  going  home  to  Thanesgiyinq.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  safe  to  say  the  whole  "dem'd 
total"  were  going  to  the  places  of  their  child-  • 
hood,  which  memory  clothes  only  with  pleasant 
things ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  were  bound 
thither  to  worship  their  household  gods,  and  to 
ei\joy  the  homely  goods;  and  of  the  "669}," 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Grandfathers,  Grand- 
mothers, Wives,  Brothers,  Sisters,  Uncles,  Aunts, 
Cousins,  Sons,  Daughters,  and  Babies,  to  the 
number  of  669},  each  were  there  somewhere,  to 
welcome  them  homb,  with  that  warmth  which 
electrifies  the  mystic  chain  of  consanguinity; 
more  than  this,  669}  black  boys  and  669}  dogs 
shouted  their  welcome — 669}  cockerels  had 
crowed  on  669}  dunghills,  and  were  baked  into 
a  pie,  and  an  equal  number  of  that  American 
bird,  the  turkey,  lay  on  the  household  allSars  % 
rich  and  ready  saorifice. 

••LausDeoI" 

"  Were  there  any  bachelors  among  these  home- 
ward pilgrims,  Mr.  Wallys  ?" 

Oh,  my  prophetic  soul !  there  were,  there  were^ 
but  believe  me,  there  were  twice  as  many  beat- 
ing hearts,  and  four  times  as  many  blushing 
cheeks  and  warm  hands  waiting  them,  like  minis- 
tering spirits,  to  cure  them  of  that  disease. 

"And  jrere  they  cured,  Mr.  Wallys?" 

They  were,  they  were,  thoroughly. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  T^hat  becomes  of  that 
great  number  of  blooming  daughters  which  em- 
bellish the  windows  of  New  England  houses — so, 
that  but  for  their  purity,  they  might  be  mistaken 
for  harems  of  the  faithftil — for  the  dullest  will 
understand,  when  I  tell  them  that  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  Miss  Maiy  Ann  Parmly  ei^joyed  her 
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fint  lore,  and  went  a  mistioiuury  to  Typeeon  her 
wedding  trip. 

Whaa  I  was  a  child,  (and  it  was  long  ago,)  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  took 
great  pride  in  it,  and  went  to  church  erery  Sun- 
day, and  rather  sniffed  in  my  heart  at  those  bojs 
who  went  to  '*  meeting,**  where,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, the  tops  of  the  benches  were  very  hard,  or 
tlie  bottom  of  me  very  soft;  in  those  days  the 
services  were  regular,  we  always  knew  what  was 
coming  next,  and  when  the  minister,  in  his  upper 
pulpit,  instead  of  opening  his  sermon  and  reading 
a  text,  opened  a  largo  paper  and  looked  over  us, 
the  congregation,  as  much  as  to  say— 

"  Now  Uien,  wake  up.** 

We  all  did  wake  wide  up,  and,  as  I  remember, 
I  palpitated,  for  at  first  I  was  not  sure  but  he 
intended  to  ask  me,  <*what  is  your  name  ?**  or 
gome  other  •  thing  from  the  catechism,  which  I 
could  answer  well  enough,  but  not  then.  I,  and 
indeed  all,  liHtened  with  great  satisfaction  as  the 
clergyman  rolled  it  out  of  his  mouth  (for  he  read 
it  much  larger  than  he  did  the  bible)  with  its 
gpreat  and  stately  piety,  beginning  with  "  Procla- 
mation," and  so  on  through  "crowned  with 
plenty,"  "clouds  drop  fatness,**  "peace  in  our 
borders,  and  ])lenteousncss  in  our  palaces,**  till 
he  came  to  the  end,  "  By  order  of  the  QoTemor. 
Thomas  Day,  Secretary.** 

When  it  was  done,  the  seniors  breathed  freely, 
and  on  the  faces  of  us  children,  there  played  at 
least  a  lambent  smile,  though  it  was  Sunday,  and 
we  in  church.  I  dont  think  ouj;  clergyman  much 
approTed  of  this  thing,  for  there  was  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Prayer  Book — and  so  far  as  I 
know,  our  bishop  had  no  hand  in  it,  but  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  wo  wont  in  for  it.  Who  wrote 
those  Thanksgiving  Proclamations,  I  could  neyer 
guess,  for  it  is  evident  that  all  through  the  States 
it  ia  done  by  the  same  man,  and  as  he  has  been 
doing  it  now  for  90  many  decades,  and  is  not  dead 
yet,  I  think  it  may  possibly  be — tho  Wandering 
Jew  *,  and  I  hope  it  is,  for  to  him  it  may  give  re- 
lief. Whoever  does  it,  has  my  thanks,  for  it  is 
the  signal  for  great  enjoyment  The  effect  of 
this  proclamation  is  mystic,  magical,  and  like  the 
divino  air  which  issued  from  the  cave  at  Delphi, 
it  converts  every  woman  into  a  Sybil,  and  she 
foresees  tho  future;  to  her  the  sermon  is  as 
tbougli  it  wero  not,  or  the  sounds  are  the  cack- 
ling of  hens  and  the  gabbling  of  turkeys;  she 
sees  them  crowding  about  her,  and  hears  them 

cry — 

"Pick  me -pick  me!    I'm  fat— 
Gobble,  gobble,  gobble." 

Which  tho  Kovorrnd  Mr.  Careful  mi|^t  just  m 


well  hav«  said,  and  aaved  his  beantifol  round 

periods  for  another  day. 

She  sees  them  dressed^  (undressed  I  wotild  eall 
it,  for  there  is  not  a  feather  on  them)  and  lying 
fat  and  quiet  on  their  backs,  with  wings  folded 
and  legs  crossed;  their  heads  are  gone,  but  it 
matters  not,  for  there  is  small  expression  in  the 
head  of  a  hen,  'tis  in  the  side  bone,  as  I  think,  one 
looks  for  that,  and  in  the  pope's  nose.  In  chnr^ 
her  mind  is  in  the  great  pastry ;  she  is  working 
and  rolling  the  crusty  laying  in  the  chickens  geo- 
metrically, adding  pork,  adding  pepper,  adding 
salt,  pouring  in  the  jelly  juices,  covering  the 
broad  top,  on  which  are  inscribed  mystic  charao* 
tcrs,  neither  Sanscrit  nor  Bnnic,  and  lastly,  con- 
signing it  to  the  cavernous  recesses  of  the  oven, 
now  as  hot  as — as  a  furnace,  at  least — ^with  some 
doubt,  but  with  more  faith.  She  sees  it  come 
forth  from  that,  full,  brown,  perfected — 

A  work  of  Art — jl  chicken  pie. 

Again  1  say — **LautJ)€0."  ^Children  are  in  her 
eyes,  going  hither  and  thither  with  paper  parcels, 
which  they  carry  irith  inquiring  minds  and  fur- 
tive fingers — for  what  a  thin  pelliclo  is  between 
thom  and  raisins,  allspice,  and  cinnamon.  Those 
punkins  of  which  I  spoke,  now  mingle  with  the 
piety,  and  rich  and  yellow,  present  new  phases, 
and  in  the  pantries,  shelves  of  pies  in  every  va- 
riety— apple,  mince,  punkins,  tarts,  and  turn- 
overs, delight  the  eyes  of  children,  and  mellow 
the  hearts  of  mothers.  But  generous  and  loving 
as  those  mothers  are,  no  love  is  strong  enough 
to  induce  them  to  cut  into  those  cates,  till  the 
great  Thursday  comes,  the  day  when  hearts  and 
homes  are  full,  and  cars  are  loaded. 

But  the  day  does  come,  and  all  hope  for  sun- 
shino ;  yet,  if  it  should  be  seasoned  with  a  little 
snow,  the  more  appetising  it  is ;  and  if  it  does 
even  storm  with  wind  and  rain,  it  does  no  harm ; 
that  day  cannot  be  spoiled — it  is  Thaaksgiv- 
ing! 

So  it  has  come  round—- and  round  it  does  come 
every  year,  and  it  can  be  depended  on  now,  and 
out  have  gone  the  dwellers  in  Egypt  to  worship, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  spoil  the  Egyptians.  So 
the  little  church  bell  goes  "blang,**  "blang,** 
and  sounds  out  over  the  tops  of  the  brown  house?, 
till  it  gets  through  pieces  of  woods  and  into  barn- 
yards, and  surprises  the  cock  and  hens,  because 
it  is  Thursday;  for,  religiously  as  they  have 
been  raised,  they  cant  understand  that  Surprises 
too  the  farmer's  boys,  who  havo  been  so  long 
polishing  their  heads,  that  now  they  must  hurry 
up  the  horse  and  wagon,  which  they  do,  and  in 
they  come  rattling  to  the  green — and  out  of  the 
houses  the  people  go  in  arm  and  hand,  and  bo- 
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body  is  in  ihoM  hoases  but  some  Aunt  Sasan  and 
ft  Urge  turkey. 

It  is  one  of  the  peonliarities  of  this  <<  Peonliar 
loBtitation,''  that  ministers  are  not  lK>und  to 
preach  the  Gospel  on  that  daj — and  thej  don't. 
They  preaoh  about  politioe,  or  schools,  or  war, 
or  Jerusalem,  or  drunkenness,  or  Passmore  Wil- 
liamson, or  good  roads ;  indeed,  thej  go  skylark- 
ing off  without  any  text,  and  preach  about  what 
they  are  interested  in,  and  say  what  they  really 
mean,  and  have  a  hearty  good  time.  Theology 
stands  a  poor  chance  that  day.  For  my  part,  I 
wonder  that  more  ministers  do  not  die  sudden 
deaths.  Only  one  vent  in  a  wlftle  year,  must  re- 
sult in  explosions,  one  would  think,  and  that  they 
most  die  painfully,  as  it  is  said  a  sculptor  does, 
«  who  makes  faces  and  busts ;"  while  the  truth 
is,  as  statistics  show,  that  they  ^e  the  longest- 
Uyed  of  any  class.     I  dont  understand  it. 

Nobody  goes  to  sleep  during  Thanksgiying-day- 
sermons,  and  that  too  is  a  fact  to  ponder  on. 

There  are,  or  there  were  people  who  despised 
the  body,  and  thought  it  was  somehow  wrong  to 
have  a  good  time  here ;  by  some  such  theory  of 
compensation  as  this  they  lived,  vix.:  **The 
more  you  suffer  here,  the  more  you  will  enjoy 
somewhere  else."  Now  I  am  not  the  man  to  say, 
«  eigoy  the  present  regardless  of  the  future,"  for 
I  amr  not  a  fool,  neither  do  I  say,  **  despise  the 
present,  because  of  the  future."  What  I  would 
say,  if  I  were  urged,  is,  **  enjoy  the  present,  so 
that  you  will  enjoy  the  future." 

To  be  aware  of  one*s  own  imperfections,  so  as 
to  remedy  them  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  a  good 
man,  and  to  be  alive  to  the  political,  and  social, 
and  moral,  and  religious  needs  of  man;  but  to 
be  melancholy,  and  dyspeptic,  and  miserable,  in- 
dicates a  very  ungrateful  heart,  and  for  myself, 
I  would  not  advise  a  person  who  hopes  for  Salva- 
tion, to  fall  into  a  chronic  state  of  misery,  known 
by  the  name  of  Grummidge.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  most  hardened  persons  of  this  class  cave 
in  on  this  day,  they  cannot  resist  that  brown 
turkey,  those  tender  chickens,  that  great  pastry, 
and  those  delicious  pies ;  and  this  keeps  alive  my 
faith  in  human  nature,  and  in  myself;  for,  if  they 
could  stand  out  against  this  thankfulness  and  en- 
joyment, I  should  have  fears  that  I  might  tall  into 
their  conditions,  and  now  I  know  that  I  shall  not. 

We  always  dined  with  my  grandfather,  who 
was  a  genial,  almost  rollicking  soul,  and  a  per^ 
manent  surprise,  after  fifty  years  of  close  rela- 
tions to  my  grandmother,  who  was  a  ktndly,  but 
painM  and  pious  woman.  The  slight  friction 
and  contrast  was  delightftil;  my  grandfather 
used  to  say— 
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"Now  Philip,  stand  up^(I  had  then  takea 
four  pieces  of  pie) — ^now  stand  up  and  shake 
yourself,  and  see  if  you  can't  get  in  one  more 
piece." 

Then  my  grandmother  would  say — 

"  Why,  Mister  Hill,  what  a  chUd  you  are!" 

Which  he  was,  thank  Heaven. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads,  it  was  a  Job  and 
an  excursion,  and  an  enjoyment  to  travel,  and 
then  pe<^le  went  to  Thanks^ving  jollier  than  now, 
if  not  so  rapidly — one-horse  wagons  and  chaises, 
and  sometimes  sleighs  carried  them,  with  small 
baggage,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  the 
journey  was  an  event  for  which  they  prepared 
with  extra  provisions  and  family  prayers.  The 
presents  they  carried  were  not  bought  solid  out 
of  shops,  but  were  the  production  of  their  own 
lands  or  hands,  and  such  are  the  best  NoW| 
anybody  can  travel  and  can  go  anywhere,  and  be 
very  dusty  and  uncomfortable.  Some  years  ago, 
I  was  commissioned  to  look  up  some  Revolution 
pension  women ;  they  ranged  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  ten;  and  I  found  nearly  all  had 
gone  traveling ;  so  I  invested  a  hundred  dollars 
in  railroad  stock,  thinking  it  must  pay. 

Some  people  wonder  what  was  the  begioning 
of  this  day,  the  keeping  of  which  has  made  its 
way  along  with  brass  buttons  and  excellent 
clocks,  and  Lynn  shoes,  and  New  Haven  coaches, 
till  it  has  occupied  great  kingdoms — even  South 
Carolina.  As  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  iiH 
struct  the  understanding,  not  to  tickle  the  taste, 
I  may  as  well  at  this  point,  give  a  little  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  year  of  oi:ir  Lord  1628,  Edward  Winslow, 
a  great  and  good  man  among  the  Plymouth  Pil- 
grims, wrote  to  a  friend  in  England,  that  after 
the  gathering  of  the  crops  in  November,  Qovemor 
Bradford  sent  out  a  company  for  game,  ^*  that  they 
might  famish  themselves  more  dainty  and  abun- 
^dant  material^lbr  a  feast,  and  rejoice  together, 
that  they  had  gathered  the  fruits  of  their  labors  ;'* 
so  they  gathered  game  and  cooked  it,  and  ate  of 
it,  and  they  feasted  Massasoit  and  ninety  of  his 
Indians,  and  they  thanked  Qod  with  all  their 
hearts,  for  the  good  worid  that  furnished  so 
many  good  things,  and  that  they  had  gotten  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Laud,  and  that  thej^  vere  free 
to  worship'  their  own  God,  and  that  they  could 
pray  out  of  a  book  or  out  of  their  mouths,  or  out 
of  their  hearts,  as  they  saw  fit,  and  that  they 
had  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  a  worn-out  faith 
and  custom,  and  stood  now  face  to  face  with  God 
and  with  one  another.  Through  much  trial,  suf- 
fering, and  doubt,  they  had  come  to  this  land ; 
th^  had  left  homee»  friends,  and  comforts  in 
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England  and  in  Holland,  and  had  set  themBelves 
down  in  a  wildernces,  and  though  many  had  died, 
jet  not  all,  and  now  they  had  homes,  and  food, 
and  liberty — and  neither  their  persons  nor  ideas 
were  trampled  down.  So  they  had  much 'to  be 
thankftd  for,  and  they  said  so — they  honored 
God  and  respected 'themselyes.  Many  suppose 
the  Puritans  were  all  bigoted,  cmel,  straitened 
religionists — it  is  a  mistake.  Among  the  first 
settlors,  and  particularly  in  Plymouth,  most  were 
generous  and  liberal,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
ministers,  led  away  by  an  idolatry  to  Jewish 
customs,  endcaTored  to  apply  them  in  New  Eng- 
land, that  tho  bitterness  of  Puritanism  appeared. 

Puritanism  comprised  the  best  men  in  old  Eng- 
land, men  who  could  no  longer  suffer  the  base- 
ness, the  Tonality,  the  corruption  which  cankered 
the  heart  of  Church  and  State,  and  they  rose 
against  it,  and  grappled  with  it  and  fought  it, 
and  for  a  time  OTercame  it ;  and  the  Vanes,  and 
Miltons,  and  Hampdcns,  the  Brewsters,  Wins- 
lows  and  Robinspns,  are  worthy  of  all  honor,  let 
who  will  say  nay — so  that  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  Thanksgiying  in  New  England. 

But  ThanksgiTing  is  OTer,  and  so  is  my  story. 
We  will  stand  by  this  peculiar  institution,  for  it 
is  rich  in  pleasant  memories;  it  is  an  honest 
festiTal,  and '  it  is  good — ^but  as  time  rolls  along 
the  years,  and  age  comes  to  ns  freshly,  but 
kindly,  we  will  be  a  little  more  careftd  of  our 
digestion — a  leeiU  more  only. 

Let  us  move  on.     What  next  ? 

The  sober  gray  of  winter  clothes  the  landscape ; 
the  last  leaf  has  twirled  down ;  the  robin  and  the 
wren  are  flown;  beautifully  branched  the  deli- 
cate spray  of  the  elm  and  beach  spreads  agidnst 
the  sky,  when  the  December  days  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  year.  The  world  is  then  serious, 
not  sad,  for  howeTer  grand  and  solemn  nature 
may  bo,  she  is  neyer  sombre ;  and  now  the  soft- 
footed  snow  comes  down  out  of  ike  crystal  sky, 
and  Master  Frost  mirrors  OTcr  the  streams  and 
the  ponds — and  all  for  what?  Because  there's  a 
good,  a  good  time  coming,  and  they  are  getting' 
ready  for  it — ^because  they  love  children,  and 
children  loTe  them ;  because 

CHRISTMAS  IS  ooidiro  I 

Ghrist&M,  whose  praise  is  as  wide  as  the 
world;  a  day  ushered  in  by  the  chimes  of  the 
stars  and  the  songs  of  the  angels,  which  is  greeted 
by  the  glad*hopes  of  all  who  have  faith  in  man ; 
far,  on  that  day,  in  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem,  was 
bom  the  carpenter's  son,  who  was  to  become  the 
dxrine  man — ^who  was  to  VLvt  in  life  the  tmth 
whieh  was  incarnated  in  Ids  aonl — ^who  was  to 
flpc«k  glad  tidings  to  ill  the  poor  tad  ikt  im]>e]v 


feet,  and  the  enslayed ;  words  which  would  raise 
them  toward  manhood,  and  freedom,  and  tmtb, 
and  {perfection;  words  which  brand  individual 
and  national  despotism  as  derilish,  emel^  and 
cowardly ;  words  which  are  winged  with  hope  and 
touched  with  light  Such  iras  the  man  Jesus,  as 
we  loTO  to  know  him ;  his  present  life  was  poor, 
and  his  death  early — ^but  his  memory  is  sweet, 
and  his  truths  are  eternal. 

So  then  Christmas  is  coming,  is  it ?  To-be 
sure,  it  always  comes ;  all  men  hope  for  it,  all 
children  know  it,  for  it  is  their  festiral,  it  is  the 
child  Jesus  they  love,  and  on  that  day  I  will  johi 
them ;  we  will  rSew  our  youth.  It  is  a  plea^mre 
to  see  how  Raphael  and  Murillo  enjoyed  tiilit 
child,  and  how  they  lored  to  paint  him,  mueh 
more  than  the  mother,  I  am  sure,  for  neariy  all 
Raphael's  Mai^s  are  waxy  and  laok-a-daisical; 
only  the  Dresden  mother  is  not — she  is  great^ 
rapt,  motherly — so,  my  friends,  boy  your  wives 
a  Dresden  or  a  Serille  Madonna  for  a  Christmas 
present,  and  hang  it  where  you  can  see  it  eveiy 
day,  and  don't  buy  a  crucifixion,  not  even  Albert 
Durer's.  Everywhere  Christmas  is  kept  in  north- 
em  and  southern  lands  and  the  Jews  themselves 
on  that  day  shut  up  shop. 

The  Jews  keep  Christmas,  the  Quakers  (since 
the  Kansas  business)  are  for  fighting,  and  the 
Catholics  are  out  for  religious  liberty  ;  yet  there 
still  live  some  intense  fogies  who  say  there  is  no 
progress. 

With  us,  Christmas  comes  in  cold  weather,  aod 
it  loves  to  see  a  cheerful  fire  in  an  honest  home ; 
in  a  warm  climate  a  tree  is  as  good  as  a  house, 
for  shade,  not  shelter,  is  needed  ;  and  it  is  only 
among  northern  nations  and  in  hard  countries 
that  homes  have  their  significance  and  value; 
and  this  unquesUonably  affects  material  charac- 
ter. Geniality  and  companionship  may  blossom 
in  sunny  lands,  and  there  may  be  found  and  Mt 
the  charm  of  ease  and  grace,  but  around  the 
hearthstone  gathers  the  family,  old  and  yousg 
together;  there  are  hopes,  comforts,  and  there 
sentiment  ripens  into  principle,  and  becomes  law. 
So,  where  each  man's  house  is  his  castle,  it  is 
not  easy  to  steal  away  or  to  destroy  his  libeftiet* 
In  winter  then,  we  will  keep  Christmas,  in  our 
oldest  houses,  we  will  pile  on  the  crackling  lop, 
and  gather  again  our  relations  and  friends;  we 
will  go  out  with  the  boys  into  the  woods  and  get 
tho  *<  greens"  for  Christmas  wreaths,  and  dig  in 
the  snow  for  the  beautiful  pine,  and  will  rido  to 
the  ohuroh  on  the  top  of  loads  of  pines,  and  hem- 
looks,  and  kalinias,  and  will  help  the  girit  to 
weave  them  bito  fsstoons,  and  wind  the  piDan 
and  hang  the  galleries,  and  mako  ilio  star,  wd 
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work  the  green  letters  for  "  glory  to  God."  And 
nhen  all  is  done,  and  Christmas  £t^  comes,  and 
the  little  church  is  illuminated  with  candles  in 
every  window,  and  the  girls  in  white  sing  out  of 
the  gallery  from  among  the  green  trees  (far  bet- 
ter than  any  angels)  why  then  we  will  be  young 
again.  I  will — I,  Philip  Wallys,  and  will  eiyoy 
that.  Once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  year  I  would 
risk  an  indigestion,  and  on  Christmas  day,  I  would 
not  refuse  a  piece  of  mince-pie,  for  if  one  sins  a 
little,  one  will  enjoy  his  Tirtue  the  more.  For 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year,  I 
will  maintain  the  Maine  law,  on  the  sixty-fifth 
let  us  haye  one  glass  of  the  foaming  wine,  let  us 
drink  a  health,  sing  a  song,  and  be  abandoned. 
Oh,  my  friends,  if  wine  be  the  nectar  of  the  gods, 
for  heaven's  sake  forbear  from  the  snobbishness 
of  drinking  it  at  eating  houses,  and  degrading  it 
to  culinary  and  digestive  purposes.  If  possible, 
\i  delicacy  and  sentiment  save  it  from  further 
disgrace. 

The  homely  country  life  of  old  England — not 
the  present  England— has  developed  the  full 
glory  of  Christmas.  If  she  had  given  us  no  noble 
statesmen,  no  human  poets,  no  brave  pioneers, 
no  enduring  Puritans — she  should  have  our 
thanks  for  her  Christmas.  Once  the  poor  were 
not  paupers,  hateful  because  they  increased  the 
rates,  but  they  were  more  like  children  to  the 
rich  landholders;  it  was  a  dependent  relation, 
and  one  that  could  not  and  should  not  last,  but 
it  was  better  for  a  time  than  none.  Christmas 
warmed  up  kindly  feelings  and  brought  all  toge- 
ther to  a  common  feast ;  rich  and  poor,  master 
and  servant  sat  down  to  the  same  ample  board, 
and  none  in  England  were  hungry.  We  have  all 
read,  in  Geoffrey  Crayon,  and  we  know  of  the 
"Waits,"  who  sang  under  the  windows  at  Christ- 
mas eve — and  of  the  Yule  Log  and  the  sirloins, 
and  great  puddings  and  of  the  games  and  the 
catches,  and  the  maskings  and  the  merry  mak- 
ings ;  so  take  our  thanks,  kind  man,  and  believe 
that  at  Christmass  we  will  keep  your  memory 
green.  « 

Nothings  rings  out  more  cheerily  at  one's 
chamber  door  than  «  Merry  Christmas  I"  "  Merry 
Christmas  I"  as  shouted  by  the  children ;  let  them 
scamper  away  uncaught  But  be  careful  not  to 
debauch  them  with  wholesale  presents ;  a  slight 
and  carefully  chosen  present  is  better  than  a 
whole  German  toy-shop  or  a  library  of  gilt  edged 
books.  So,  too,  when  everybody  feels  bound  to 
make  presents  to  everybody  the  whole  thing  be- 
comes absurd  and  must  come  to  an  end. 

Rich  people  don't^eem  to  know  that  the  Win- 
ter-coimtry  has  ohanns  hard^  equalled  by  its 


summer  beauties,  and  that  they  ought  to  spend 
their  Christmas  there — fbr  their  cnildren's  sake 
they  should  do  it;  consider  how  dreary  it  is  to 
leave  the  wide  snowy  landscape  (how  desolate  for 
a  boy)  to  come  into  a  town  where  there  is  jio 
aotirity,  absolutely  none,  but  to  skate  on  one 
foot  in  a  street  gutter.     Think  of  it! 

I  believe  Christmas  is  gaining  strength,  for  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles,  the  world  does  move 
slowly  toward  a  better  state ;  children  must  have 
the  day,  and  so  must  people  who  have  young 
hearts,  and  all  are  helped  by  it.  Paul  and  I 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  stand  by  Christmas. 

Ikdepsndence  Day  is  our  national  holiday; 
and  there  is  none  like  it,  the  Fourth  of  July. 
On  that  day  our  fathers  stood  up  in  the  hall  at 
Philadelphia,  with  the.halter  round  their  necks, 
and  declared  that  they  would  be  free  or  die. 
And  they  were  free,  and  we  are  enjoying  the 
result  of  that  bravery  and  loyalty  to  the  **  divine 
ripht" 

We  acquiesce  (as  the  word  is)  in  Trainers,  that 
on  that  day  they  must  train ;  we  admit  that 
powder  must  be  burnt,  that  the  crackers  of  the 
venerable  Chinese  nation  must  be  consumed  by 
young  America,  and  that  a  large  volume  of  self- 
glorification  must  escape  on  this  day-^so  taf  all 
agree.  But  I  protest  agidnst  rums,  gins,  flips, 
cocktails,  smashes,  juleps  and  against  drunken- 
ness and  degradation  in  wholesale  and  in  retail. 

Easter  has  not  become  a  general  festival  with 
us  and  probably  will  not 

May-DAT  ought  to  be  our  great  holiday,  and  in 
a  degree  it  is,  but  so  much  depends  upon  clouds 
and  winds,  early  in  the  year,  that  we  cannot 
count  upon  our  weather.  June  is  better,  and 
might  postpone  May- day  till  the  middle  or  last 
of  the  month — ^but  it  is  hard  to  wait,  for  tht 
flowers  are  blooming,  the  trees  are  bursting,  th« 
grass  is  springing,  and  every  grove  is  vocal  with 
the  song  of  birds,  every  rivulet  a  psalm  of 
praise. 

The  year  is  then  full  of  promise,  in  its  youth, 
when  faith  and  hope  go  hand  and  hand:  then 
the  farmer  casts  the  good  seed  into  the  lap  of 
earth,  and  trusts  the  rains  to  water  it;  the  sun  to 
warm  it,  and  the  dews  to  refresh  it,  tiU  the  boun- 
teous mother  restores  it  to  him  tenfold.  Surely 
nature  vrith  its  wealth  and  its  beauty  and  its 
grandeur  is  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  shall  not 
man  heed  it  ? 

The  delights  of  May-day  are  not  concentrated, 
but  diffused,  we  look  not  then  for  houses  and 
towns,  but  wander  far  away  to  some  shadowy^ 
wood  or  sheltered  valley  where  only  a  clanking 
mUl  or  corling  smokOi  tells  how  man  and  nature 
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are  eveiywliere  parts  of  the  great  whole.  May- 
daj  stirs  the  Oipsj  blood,  it  throbs  nigh  to 
biirsting  if  it  is  pent  in  brick  ways ;  we  mnst 
roye  free  then,  go  hither  and  thither,  or  lie  on 
the  grass  and  let  the  birds  sing  and  the  leaves 
wliisper,  and  the  clouds  creep  along  the  sky  as 
they  always  will:  for  them  we  have  no  care,  they 
are  snre  to  do  it,  so  we  yield  to  the  sweet  infln- 
ehces  and  are  content  As  yet  many  suppose 
that  Maying  is  for  children :  what  a  fatal  mis- 
take I  Will  the  shoe  dealer  not  be  better  for 
looking  at  the  hills,  the  lawyer  for  studying  the 
sunlights,  the  minister  for  looking  upward  at  the 
olouds,  the  carpenter  for  ex\)oying  the  fields? 
Every  one  of  them  will  be  stronger  men  after  a 
day  of  Maying,  if  they  will  lay  aside  their  trades 
and  do  it  freely. 

In  the  quiet  village  of  Stockbridge,  which  lies 
so  lovingly  along  the  Housatonic  among  the 
Berkshire  hills,  a  property  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  the  people  forever  by  some  of  the  good^ 
hearted  descendants  of  Sedgwick.  It  is  a  rare 
spot,  with  woods  and  rocks  charmingly  mingled. 
Here  the  inhabitants  may  meet,  enjoy  their  feasts 
and  celebrate  their  May.  Good  example  is 
almost  as  contagious  as  bad,  and  other  people  in 
other  towns  may  do  as  has  been  done  here,  and 
so,  by-and-bye,  every  town  may  not  only  have 
its  place  for  the  dead  but  its  pleasure  ground  for 
the  living. 

I  protest  against  windy  declamation  and  bloria- 
tion  and  adulation,  and  national  vanity ;  I  pro- 
test against  the  firing  of  cannons  and  taking 
Sebastopol  under  my  window  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  protest  against  abusing  the  British 
any  more.  Bo  the  men  of  this  nation  (above  40) 
suppose  that  Washington  and  Knox  and  Warren 
and  Putnam  and  Marion  and  Sumpter  and 
Schuyler  and  Gates  fougHt  the  battles  of  \he 
Bevolution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whipping  the 
British?  Some  do,  and  that  it  was  all  a  cock 
fight  to  see.  who  was  the  strongest.  But  those 
men  asserted  and  they  stood  by  what  they  said — 

"That  man's  first  right  and  duty  is  to  govern 
himself,  to  think,  'speak  and  act  freely ;  to  make 
and  mind  his  own  laws  and  to  obey  them ;  to 
erect  his  own  schools  and  to  build  his  own 
churches  and  to  listen  to  his  own  conscience; 
and  he  is  no  man  who  gives  or  yields  these  rights 
to  any  kind  of  king,  cardinal  or  kaiser." 


Now  this  is  the  rock  on  which  we  stand,  and 
our  holiday  should  keep  It  in  ihemory,  ttad  «b- 
oonral^  the  British  as  well  as  all  other  nations 
to  assert  these  rights  and  t^  maintain  their  liber- 
ties. Let  the  soldiers,  then,  parade,  and  the 
crackers  bum,  and  the  powder  smoke,  and  the 
eloquence  exhale,  and  the  dinner  be  eaten,  (only 
let  women  grace  the  board,  not  wine  disgrace  it,) 
but  let  the  day  be  honored  and  its  true  meaning 
be  remembered.' 

We  have,  then^  two  festivmlB,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas ;  and  we  have  two  holidays,  May- 
day and  Independence  day ;  and  perhaps  that's 
enough,  for  it  is  very  easy  for  any  good  thing  to 
be  abused.  The  former  came  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  latter  at  its  beginning ;  the  one  draws 
close  the  bands  of  sympathy  the  other  enlarges 
its  dominion,  the  one  rests  upon  the  religious 
element  in  man,  the  other  upon  nature  and 
humanity. 

With  my  moral  I  will  end. 

Man  was  not  made  for  work  alone ;  man  is  not 
a  machine  which  wears  away  and  is  restored  to 
dust ;  man  has  to  live  in  a  ftiture,  and  his  lift 
here  should  fit  him  for  that;  work  alone  will  not 
do  it,  excessive  toil  and  anxiety  tell  upon  anj 
man  and  react  upon  him ;  the  overworked  father 
will  be  followed  by  the  underworked  son,  tbe 
housekeeping  drudge  by  the  idle  daughter. 
Even  virtues  in  excess  are  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful and  will  be  shunned. 

We  are  an  over-worked  and  over-anxious  peo- 
ple and  are  suffering  for  it  Publio  feetivals  and 
holidays  will  help  to  cure  this  «vil,  hnt  prieaie 
ones  should  also  be  cultivated.  Sunday  was  in- 
tended for  this  end — does  it?  ^t  should  be  the 
brightest  and  cheerfulest  day  of  the  week,«when 
man's  love  to  God  should  flow  out  in  love  to  his 
neighbor.  Now  if  Sunday  is  the  dullest  and 
longest  day  in  the  week,  one  which  wearies  man 
and  bores  children,  then  it  is  not  kept  as  it  ougkt 
to  be.  Of  public  days  we  have  enough,  but  people 
might  (if  they  are  not  sorry  for  it)  celebrate  their 
wedding  day,  afid  the  birthdays  of  their  children, 
they  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  for  that  they 
have  my  word.  For  body,  spirit,  intellect,  affec- 
tions and  tastes,  must  all  grow  together  to  make  a 
harmonious  whole,  without  whioh  no  man  is  or 
can  be  content — ^Vali. 


•    p .  ^ 


MRS.    MARY,   LADY   OP   ROBERT   MORRIS,    ESQ. 


BT  D.  H,  BA&LOW. 


I5  the  annals  of  erery  nation  there  is  what 
passes  speciatty  bj  the  name  of  the  Heroic 
Age.  And  though,  in  onr  eomparatively  brief 
and  peculiar  liiatoiy,  the  whole  mighty  without  a 
misnomer,  go  by  the  title  of  a  heroio  age ;  yet, 
speaking  technically,  our  heroic  age  is,  question- 
less, the  age  of  the  RoTolution.  The  antagonist 
causes,  then  at  work,  were  specially  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  highest  and  finest  energies,  both 
theoretic  and  practical.  The  term,  heroic,  covers 
not  Bolply  the  military  sphere,  but  all  dther 
spheres  of  thought  and  action.  Thus,  there  is, 
probably,  not  merely  a  heroic  warrior,  but  a 
heroio  saint,  a  heroic  sage,  and  eren  a  heroic 
business  man,  to  go  no  further.  In  Ul  these 
life-departments,  the  same  estential  demenU  may 
manifest  themseWes  under  quite  different  forms. 

Without  illustrating  this  thesis  by  antique 
'references,  we  may  limit  our  views  to  our  own 
'  rerolutionaiy  heroic  ag<^  Here,  unquestionably, 
we  are  very  rich  in  the  above-named  various 
phases  of  heroic  character.  Without  touching  on 
the  tpedallies  then  exhibited  in  this  character, 
which  need  no  recalling,  we  would  refer  to 
Robert  )tforris,  as  illustrating  the  heicnc  business 
man. 

He  was  bom  in .  Liverpool,  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  January  2d,  1784,  immigrated  to  and 
settled  in  Oxford,  Maryland — eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  in  1746,  and  there  received  a  good 
commercial,  though  not  classical  education.  In 
due  time  he  was  established  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  Charles  Willing,  one  of  its  first  mer- 
chants. After  several  prosperous  business  years, 
he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  White  of  this  city,  who  was  herself  bora 
about  1740. 

The  women  of  our  revolutibn  exhibited  femi- 
nine heroism  not  less  striking  than  the  men,  the 
masculine,  as  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mr.  Rufus  Griswold,  as 
also  many  others  have  abundantly  proved.  The 
one  class  were  worthy  copartners  of  the  other. 
Though  not  handsome,  Mrs.  Morris  was  dignified 
in  person,  graceful  in  manner,  amiable  in  moral 
qualities,  and  being  withal  abundantly  possessed 
of  wealth,  she  combined  in  herself  means  not 
only  of  rendering  her  husband  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations,  but  of  aho  making  him  happy 
in  executing  the  Important  public  offices,  which 
he  was  destined  to  perform. 

These  offices  were  indeed  important.    For  not 


once,  but  again  and  again,  did  the  issue  of  the 
pending  conflict  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies  hang  upon  the  decision  of  Robert 
Morris.  *<  Money,*'  says  the  apothegm,  *<  is  the . 
sinews  of  war."  How  straightened  Washington 
often  was,  through  want  of  these  sinews,  is  too 
familiarly  known  to  need  repetition.  The  na- 
tional (* chest"  was  empty;  the  bare-footed, 
freesing,  starving  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of 
dlsbandbg  in  pure  desperation — and  this  more 
than  once.  •  In  these  crises  Washington  was  wont 
to  appeal  to  Robert  Morris  for  the  needful;  and 
Morris  never  fluled  him.  From  his  private  funds 
he  repeatedly  advanced  sums,  which  saved  the 
army,  and  thus  the  eavsef  which  that  army  sus  • 
tained.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  kind 
may,  probably,  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
Washington  wrote  to  Morris,  that  unless  a  speci- 
fied sum  were  inttantly  sent  him,  his  army  would 
inevitably  desert  him,  en  matw,  Morris  had  not 
the  requisite  sum  at  his  disposaL  He  at  once, 
however,  set  forth  to  procure  it.  He  applied  to 
an  opulent  Quaker,  who  replied,  <<  Friend  Morris, 
I  cannot  lend  to  the  country  which  is  at  war,  but 
thee  shall  have  the  money."  And  forthwith  the 
money  was  procured,  and  the  army  and  the 
country  were  saved.  • 

Now,  the  destimes  of  a  faithful,  true-hearted 
wife  are  so  blended  with  those  of  her  husband, 
(hat  these  notices  of  Robert  Morris  are  not 
irrelevant.  For,  be.it  said,  that  Mrs.  Morris, 
through  all  these  trying  times,  was  the  sympa> 
thizing  friend,  supporter  and  oounsellor  of  her 
noble  husband. 

Her  maiden  name  was  White,  she  being  the 
sister  of  that  eminent  prelate  and  excellent 
Christian,  Bishop  White.  As  already  stated,  she 
was  bom  near  the  year  1740.  Without  the  at- 
tractions of  mere  beauty^  she  possessed  tho  higher 
attractions,  that  beam  from  an  intelligent,  finely 
balanced  mind,  and  a  sensitive,  noble  heart 
Tall,  dignified  and  commanding,  with  manners 
having  a  touch  of  that  stately  dignity,  which 
matched  the  times,  and  which  was  specially  exhi- 
bited by  Washington  himself;  she  ever  made  a 
controlling  impression  upon  all  with  whom  she 
was  present  She  was  the  personal  and  higfaly- 
prized'friend  of  most  of  the  distingidshed  men  of 
the  revolution,  and  her  house,  on  the  south  side 
of  Market  street,  below  Sixth,  was  ever  hospita- 
bly open  for  their  reception.    She  presided*  over 
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this  intelligent,  brilliant  anH  heroio  circle  with  a 
grace  and  dignity  peculiarlj  her  own.  Wash- 
ington was  her  freqaent  and  Btrongly  appreciat- 
ing guest,  and  on  his  arrlTing  at  l^iladelphia, 
after  being  first  elected  presideni,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  surrendered  their  own  mansion  to  Jiis  use. 

Lafayette  was  also  among  Mrs.  Morris'  inti- 
mate fHends,  and  when  in  Philadelphia,  in  1824, 
he  seized  the  first  moment  after  his  public  recep- 
tion by  the  municipal  authorities,  to  yisit  her  at 
her  house.  It  illustrated  alike  the  character  of 
Lafayette  and  of  Mrs.  Morris,  that  the  former, 
afker  thirty-scTen  years'  absence  from  the  coun- 
try— ^years  signaliied  by  the  tremendous  CTents 
of  the  first  French  revolution — should  haye  so 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  latter,  ps  to  make 
her  his  first  priyate  call  in  Philadelphia. 

Hitherto,  we  haye  seen  Mrs.  Morris  in  her 
days  of  prosperity — augmenting  the  brilliancy  of 
her  bright  fortunes  by  the  intenser  brilliancy  of 
her  mind  and  heart 

But,  as  the  moon  is  eclipsed — sometimes 
totally — by  passing  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
BO  it  is  with  mortal  destinies.  The  thadow  of 
earth,  sooner  or  later  ineyitably  falls  upon  the 
brightest  and  loyeliest  of  her  incanuttions.  So  it 
was  with  Mrs.  Morris. 

Robert  Morris,  after  rendering  such  inestima- 
ble services  to  his  country,  and  ihut  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity  throughout  the  world, 
was  finally  imprisoned  for  debt  1  And  why,  or 
how?     Thtu— 

Like  most  active  men  of  business,  he  embarked 
iu  land  ipeetdaHont,  All  over  the  country  he 
purchased  tracts  of  land-— often  tracts,  which,' 
to  the  wperficiai  beholder,  presented  the  ajvpear- 
ance,  mainly  or  solely,  of  rocks  and  dry  stubble. 
But  his  sagacious  eye,  penetrating  far  beneath 
the  surface,  saw  what  the  common  eye  could  not 
see — that  is,  the  measureless  coal-fields,  which, 
with  other  things  make  Pennsylvania  the  «  key- 
stone*' state  of  our  Union* 

But  protpeetive  jfeelih  is  not  always  «« money 


in  hand,"  and  notes  in  bank,  payat»le  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  mtut  be  paid  on  that  day.  And  so  one 
of  the  creditors  of  Robert  Morris  had  him  arrested 
and  shut  up  in  prison,  after  the  humane  usages 
of  our  ancestors,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
"  extract  •omUhing  from  nothmg/" 

It  is  a  blurred,  stained  page  on  oar  national 
history,  this  incarceration  of  one  of  the  mest 
efficient  nurses  of  its  infant  liberty. 

But  the  stars  beam  out  more  vividly  in  the 
darkest  night.  And  so  Mrs.  Morria*  admiraUe 
qualities,  which  had  so  embellished  her  prosptr- 
ous  years,  shone  out  more  brilliantly  than  ever 
before,  in  these  nights  of  darkness.  Day  afker 
day,  she  visited  the  prison,  and  tasted  the  sole 
dinner  she  did  taste  at  the  cell-table  of  her  illus- 
trious husband. 

'  During  these  troublous  years,  the  ever-memo- 
rable yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  and 
as  elsewhere  it  scourged  with  terrible  severity 
the  prison  in  which  Mr.  Morris  was  cohfined. 
One  after  another  of  its  inmates  '*  wait  down" 

« 

before  the  « yellow  flag,"  till  Mrs.  Monis,  in 
passing  into  hen  husband's  cell,  on  her  diunal 
dinner-visits,  was  coMtramed  to  walk  through 
two  rows  of  coflins,  piled  up  from  floor  to  oeiling. 
Gould  any  fact  demonstrate  more  forcibly  the 
faithftil,  loyal  nature  of  this  devoted  wife. 

This  prison-experience  serves  also  to  illustrate 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Mr.  Morris  himself.  Be- 
sides two  rooms,  one  his  sitting  and  the  other  his 
sleeping  room,  he  was  permitted  to  dig  in  a  plot 
of  ground  about  the  siie  of  one  of  his  apartments. 
This  digging  he  performed  daily,  upon  the  very 
rational  idea  that  physical  exercise  and  the 
breathing  in  of  the  exhalations  pf  God's  fresh 
earth  are  of  wholesome  tendency.  We  think 
he  was  not  aUogether  cut  of  the  way  in  this. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
lived  to  be  married,  and  her  descendants  are 
numerous.  That  these  descendants  participate 
in  the  qualities  of  their  noble  ancestress,  we  can 
attest  from  our  personal  experience. 


"ELLE    EST   SI   DOUCE,    LA    MARGUERITE." 


BT  T.  WESTWOOn 


t  no  homage  to  the  Rose,  and  low 
To  the  Lily's  grace,  my  head  I  bow ; 
On  meek  Mignonette  my  praise  I  shower, 
And  greet  softly  the  sweet  Ooekoo  flower; 
In  my  love  the  Tiolet  hath  its  part, 
Bat  I  elaap  the  Daisy,  to  my  heart- 
Clasp  it  close,  the  while  my  lips  repeat, 
'«  Elle  est  si  douce,  la  Marguerite !" 


Other  blooms,  as  f^eeh  and  fair,  may 
GentianeUa,  pale  Anenfone, 
Snowy  Meadow-sweet,  and  seented  Clovei; 
And  Wild  Woodbine,  that  nnshaokled  rover— 
In  my  love  these  flowers  haye  all  their  part| 
But  I  clasp  the  Daisy  to  my  hear^— 

Clasp  it  close,  the  while  my  lips  repeat,* 
<*  Bile  ^  si  douce,  la  Marguerite !" 


LONGFELLOW'S   SONG    OF   HIAWATHA. 


It  has  long  been  a  sneer  of  foreign,  and  a 
complaint  of  domestic  critics,  that  the  poetry  of 
America  is  not  essentially  American.  The  treat- 
ment which  even  our  good  poets  rcceiye  from  the 
liQndon  press,  commonly  illustrates  all  the  in- 
snlting  airs  which  can  be  assumed  by  patronage 
and  condescension.  Qrub  Street  wielding  the 
editorial  quill,  is  neyor  startled  out  of  his  national 
complacency  by  any  eflforts  of  American  genius. 
At  best,  he  good-naturedly  pats  on  the  back  our 
Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  or  Halleck,  or  Dana,  and 
says,  "Very  clever,  my  fine  fellow,  but  we  hare 
done  the  same  thing  better.  Gire  us  something 
characteristic,  please."  And  then  follow  vague 
hints  of  Niagara,  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  Indians, 
which,  as  far  as  he  can  form  a  notion  of  them 
from  his  London  garret,  seem  to  l^uidsh  new 
materials  for  poetic  description  and  idaaliialion. 
A  number  of  American  poets,  thinking  that  Mr. 
Bull  really  desired  something  from  the  United 
States  that  he  oojild  warmly  praise,  very  patrioti- 
cally undertook  the  task  of  writing  Indian  poems 
for  him,  but,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  was  with  a 
grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  which  would  not  have 
done  discredit  to  an  Indian  chief.  Longfellow,  a 
poet  who  follows  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  select- 
ing subjeots,  and  who  is  very  properly  more 
desirous  of  producing  wliat  is  poetic  than  what 
is  American,  now  comes  forward  with  a  poem 
which  must,  we  think,  somewhat  puzzle  and  con- 
f^e  the  transatlantic  critics,  who  have  been 
requiring  something  new,  strange  and  Ameriean,' 
from  America.  The  poem,  or  rather  the  "Song," 
is  in  all  its  externals  of  scenery,  costume,  events 
and  personages,  entirely  foreign  to  their  appre- 
hensions, and  can  hardly  be  understood  and  felt 
by  them.  If  it  be  a  poem,  it  is  surely  a  national 
one,  and  we  look  with  peculiar  interest  for  the 
opinions  which  may  be  passed  upon  it  from 
abroad.  As  regards  its  success  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
great. 

It  is  first  to  be  said,  and  said  emphatically, 
that  Longfellow,  in  his  present  work,  abandons 
all  those  resources  of  picturesque  erudition, 
which  many  consider  to  constitute  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  his  mind,  and  which  doubt- 
less furnish  his  imaginative  faculty  with  constant 
materials  for  beautiful  imagery  and  felicitous 
allusion.  <*  The  Golden  Legend,"  for  example, 
is  a  marvel  of  learning — a  poetical  reproduction 
of  the  manners,  customs,  ideas,  sentiments,  vir- 


tues,  ^oes,  beliefs,  oharaoiariatics,  of  feudal  £a- 
rope ;  and  if  the  learning  is  implied  rather  than 
directly  exhibited,  it  is  because  it  is  the  learning 
of  a  poet,  who  vitalizes  facts  into  vivid  pictures. 
But  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  is  .supposed  to  be 
chanted  by  an  Indian  minstrel  The  assumed 
character  necessarily  demands  an  exclusion  from 
the  poem  of  stores  of  imagoiy  and  allusion  which 
Longfellow  coold  easily  command,  but  which 
would  be  inappropriate  to  the  theme  and  the  pm*- 
son.  He  thus  gives  up  the  vantage  ground  of 
civilization,  and  relies  for  poetical  effect  on  the 
simple  action  of  his  imaginative  faculty  on  the 
materials  which  Indian  life  and  Indian  legends 
afford.  He  even  keeps  a  rigid  check  on  his 
almost  morbid  power  of  fanciful  comparison,  and 
trusts  himself,  with.  *  grand  confidence,  to  the 
representation  of  wild  nature  and  aboriginal  man. 
With  the  exception  of  his  humane  and  ethical 
spirit,  w|iioh  subtly  penetrates  the  whole  poem, 
he  seems  to  have  suppressed .  all  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  and  to  have  changed  the  ordinary 
processes  of  his  thinking. 

The  rhythm  is  alto  new  and  originaL  It  ¥rill 
probably  disappoint  those  readers  who  fail  to 
perceive,  not  merely  its  melody,  but  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  melody  to  the  purpose  it  serves.  The 
inmost  test  of  originality  in  a  poem  is,  that  it 
bears  evidence  of  having  its  source  and  being  in 
melody,  and  in  a  peculiar  melody.  The  words, 
thoughts,  imag^,  representations,  are  born,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  tune  to  which  it  is  sung. 
Longfollow^s  imagination  seems  to  have  been 
haunted  by  the  singular  pathos  which  lives  In 
the  tone  of  the  Indian  voice,  and  the  verse  of  his 
'poem  has  the  lingering  sweetness  of  a  melancholy 
chaunt,  finely  suggesting  through  its  sound  the 
spirit  it  is  intended  to  embody  and  convey.  A 
vital  relaUon  exists  between  the  rhythm  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  poem,  and,  so  necessary  is 
the  connection  between  the  two,  that  if  the  same 
ideas,  sentiments  and  events  were  put  into  any 
other  metrical  form,  an  esscxitially  different  im- 
pression would  be  conveyed.  But  it  is  important 
that  the  voice,  in  reading  the  verse,  should  slide 
into  a  slightly  chanting  tone,  or  its  fine  internal 
pathetic  melody  will  be  lost  to  the  ear.  We 
would  not  have  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  this  caution,  had  we  not  heard  lines  of  the 
poem  read  in  a  manner  which  destroyed  all  its 
effect  as  melody,  and  almost  as  verse. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
Terse,  or  more  clearly  indicate  the  primitive 
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BOurcM  of  tlif  inspiration  of  tfcf  poen^  thui  b j 
quoting  a  few  of  th«  intRxlactoxy  UnM : 

«( Should  yon.  aik  bm,  wImmo  tliMo  ftoriatT 

Whenoe  thete  Itgvnds  and  tiaditibnt^ 

With  the  odon  of  the  foiMi, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadowi, 

With  the  oarling  imoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  riTerfl, 

THth  their  freqaent  repetitions, 

And  their  wild  rererberationf, 

Ai  of  thunder  in  the  monntaini  7 

« I  should  answer,  I  should  toll  joa» 
( From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  ^e  Ojibwv^ 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen-lands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  8hah-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rashes. 
I  repeat  them  is  I  heard  thorn 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
I  The  muAoian,  the  sweat  singer.' 

«  Should  jou  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
« In  the  bird*s-nests  of  the  fbrest. 
In  the  lodges  of  the  bearer. 
In  the  hoof-printf  of  the  bison, 
In  tho  ojry  of  the  eagle ! 

'  All  the  wild-fbwl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fen-lands, 
In  the  melanoholj  marshes ; 
Ohetowaik,  the  ployer,  sang  them, 
ICahng,  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  gronse,  tho  Mushkodasa!'  " 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  how,  in  the  green 
and  silent  Talley  of  Tawasentha,  where,  around 
the  Indian  Tillage,  spread  the  com  fields  and 
meadows,  ringed  with  groves  of  singing  and 
sighing  pine  trees,  this  Indian  minstrel  gathered 
the  materials  of  his  legends  and  drew  the  sources 
of  his  inspiration. 

<*  t  There  he  ja]^  of  Hiawaitfaa, 
Bang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Bang  his  wondrous  birth  and  being. 
How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted. 
How  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and  suffered. 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper, 
That  he  might  adtaoee  hit  people  !'*  * 

Hiawatha  is  a  traditional  personage  of  the  In- 
dian mythology,  miraculous  in  birth  and  powers, 
and  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  de- 
stroy monsters,  to  clear  the  rivers,  forests  and 
fishing  grounds,  and  to  teach  the  Indians  the  arts, 
labors  and  aims  of  peace.  The  opening  canto  of 
the  poem,  '*The  ^pe  of  Peace,"  represents 
Gitchie  Manito,  the  Great  Spirit,  calling  the  red 


men  together  from  all  quarters,  bidding  them 
wash  the  war  paint  from  their  faces,  smoke  tho 
pieaoe-pipe,  and  prepare  to  reoeiye  the  prophet 
and  deliTeror  whom  he  is  to  send  to  them — a 
prophet  whose  counsels,  if  followed,  will  otnae 
them  to  multiply  and  prosper.  The  next  canto 
introduces  us  to  Mudjekeewis,  a  redoubtable 
<<braTe/'  whose  exploit  in  killing  the  great  bear 
of  the  mountains,  is  rewarded  with  the  donunion 
of  the  winds,  of  which  he  keeps  the  west^  and 
gives  the  east,  south  and  north  winds  to  his  three 
sons.  This  quaint  legend  is  told  with  exquisite 
C^ace,  sweetness  and  power.  The  following  pas- 
sage, descriptive  of  Wabun,  the  East  Wind,  and 
of  his  wooing,  is  perhaps  the  best  portion : 

«  Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning. 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  t]^  brightest  streaks  of  erimson, 
And  whose  vuioO  awoke  the  village, 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

(t  Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gayly  to  him. 
Though  the  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow 
Filled  the  air  with  odors  for  him. 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  ooming. 
Still  his  heart  was  sad  within  him. 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

"But  one  morning,  gating  earthward. 
While  tho  village  still*  was  sleeping. 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river, 
Like  a  ghost,  that  goes  at  sunrise. 
He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 
All  alone  upon  a  meadow, 
Gathering  water-flags  and  rushes 
By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

"  Every  morning,  gating  earthward. 
Still  the  first  thing  he  beheld  there 
Was  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  him,  » 

Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  ho  loved  the  lonely  maiden. 
Who  thus  waited  for  his  ooming; 
For  they  both  were  solitary, 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

**  And  he  wooed  her  with  oaresses, 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  sunshine, 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her, 
With  his  sighing  and  his  stngtng, 
Gentlest  whispers  in  the  branches, 
^  Softest  music,  sweetest  odors, 
Tin  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  erimson, 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her, 
Trembling  still  upon  his  bosom ; 
And  for  ever  in  the  heavens  • 
They  are  seen  together  walkings 
Wabun  and  the  Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun  ^ad  the  Btar  of  Momjng^" 
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But  Mndliekeewis,  the  Woit  Wind,  ii,  like  most 
B&ythologioal  penonages,  whether  elMaio  or 
MTftge,  a  lad  rogae  with  the  women.  Nokomis, 
a  oeleetial  matron,  falls  one  day  from  Heaven, 
and  on  the  meadow  where  she  drops,  bears  a 
daughter.  This  daughter  is  wooed,  won  and 
deserted  by  the  treacherous  and  sedneing  West 
Wind,  aud  dies  broken-heacted,  after  giving 
birth  to  a  sen,  who  is  no  other  than  the  fliawatha 
of  the  <<  Song."  The  description  of  his  child- 
hood Is  admirably  close  to  aboriginal  nature. 
The  birds,  flowers,  trees,  stars,  are  his  sociable  and 
talkatiTe  companions;  gossip  to  him  of  their  in- 
meet  secrets ;  and  Nokomis  is  always  by  to  give 
dogmatic  and  satisfying  answers  to  pussling 
questions.  We  do  not  know  but  that  her  reply 
to  his  inquiry  regarding  the  nature  of  the  rain- 
bow, is  as  good  as  science  could  give : 

« ( *Tis  the  heaven  of  flowenvou  see  there, 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  flule  and  perish, 

BloMom  in  that  heaven  above  us.'  " 

When  Hiawatha  approaches  manhood,  he  learns 
the  story  of  his  mother's  wrong|p,  and  his  heart 
bums  fiercely  against  his  father,  and  he  resolves 
to  seek  and  punish  him.  Putting  on  his  en- 
chanted moccasons,  by  which  he  goes  a  mile  at  a 
Btride,  and  taking  with  him  his  magic  mittens, 
which  crush  rocks  at  a  stroke,  he  Journeys  to  the 
dominions  of  Mu^jekoewis.  The  description  of 
that  potentate  of  the  West  Wind  is  singularly 
grand ;  and  the  self-control  of  Hiawatha,  as  he 
leads  his  fiBither  gradually  to  converse  about  his 
mother,  and  restrains  all  external  manifestations 
of  the  wrath  that  glows  like'  a  coal  of  flre  in  his 
heart,  is  thoroughly  Indian  in  its  conception. 
At  lost  the  hoarded  rage  breaks  forth  in  a  storm 
of  accustation,  and  he  assails  Mu^jekeewis  with 
all  the  might  of  his  passion  and  his  magic : 

<(  And  he  cried,  <  0  Mu^y^eewis, 
It  was  yoa  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  young  life  and  her  beauty, 
Broke  the  Lily  of  the  Prairie, 
Trampled  it  beneath  your  fDotsteps ; 
Ton  confess  it!  yon  eonftssit!' 
And  the  mighty  Hncyekeewis 
Tossed  his  gray  hairs  to  the  West  Wi&d, 
Bowed  his  hoaiy  head  in  anguish, 
With  a  silent  nod  assented.  * 

(*  Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  blask  roek, 
On  the  fatal  Wawbeek  kSi  il| 
With  his  mittens,  MiiQekshwuB, 
Bent  the  jutting  eng  asmadeis 
Smote  and  enislifd  it  IbAo  tofments, 
Hurled  them  madly  s*  hiM  liilher, 


T^e  fsmofssful  Mu^ekeewis, 
For  his  heart  was  hoi  within  him. 
Like  a  Uviqg  coal  his  heart  was. 

t(  But  the  ruler  of  the  West  Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  baokward  from  him, 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils, 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger, 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seised  the  bnlrnsh,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  flbres 
From  the  margin  of  the  meadow, 
From  its  oose,  the  giant  balmsh ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha ! 

<*  Then  began  the  deadly  conflict. 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains ; 
From  his  eyry  screamed  the  eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  great  War-Eagle ; 
Sat  upon  the  orags  around  them, 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  abovo  them. 

t*  Like  a  taU  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bnlrush ; 
And  in  masses  hoge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  fatal  Wawbeek  ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  eonfttfion  of  the  battle. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  moantains. 
Starting,  answered,  <Bidm-wawa!' 

(« Back  retreated  Hudjekeewis, 
Bushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stumbling  westward  down-  the  mountains, 
Three  whole  days  retreated  flghting, 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawathi^ 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West  Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border, 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  neat  at  nightfall, 
In  the  melano^oly  marshes. 

"  *  Hold !'  at  length  cried  Mu^Jekeewis, 
'  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawatha ! 
'Tis  impossible  io  kiU  me. 
For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 
I  have  put  yon  to>his  trial. 
But  to  know  and  prove  yoar  courage ; 
Now  receive  the  prise  of  valor ! 

<<  ( Go  haek  to  your  homo  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them. 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it. 
Clear  the  fishing  grounds  and  rivers. 
Slay  all  monsters  and  magicians, 
All  the  giants,  the  Wendigoes, 
All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks, 
As  I  slew  the  Mishe-Hokwa, 
Slew  the  Qreat  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

** '  And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near  you, 
When  the  awf^  eyes  of  Pangnk 
Glare  upon  yon  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  my  kingdom  with  you. 
Ruler  shall  you  be  theneeforward 
Of  the  Korthwest  Wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  thehene-wlBd,  the  Keewaydin.' " 
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After  Hiawatha's  triampbant  r«tam  from  this 
Homeric  fraj,  we  haye  sererdl  cantos  deroted  to 
his  trials  and  his  deeds.  His  fastiiig,  hi^  sailing, 
his  fiijhing,  his  grotesque  battle  with  Pearl-Fea- 
ther, the  magician  of  disease,  are  replete  with 
the  spirit,  and  quaint,  wild  fancy,  of  the  legends 
whence  their  materials  are  drawn.  Ko  other 
poet  has  told  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
maize,  so  simply  and  so  poetically  as  Longfellow 
has  done  it  in  this  poem.  The  story  of  the  build- 
ing, or  rather  the  creating,  of  the  canoe,  is  also 
narrated  with  beautiful  simplicity.  The  differ- 
ent trees  yield  to  Hiawatha  their  spirit  and 
essence  as  well  as  substance,  so  that  the  canoe, 
when  completed,  has  in  it  all  the  life  and  mys- 
tery and  magic  of  the  forest — the  birch  tree 
giving  its  lightness,  the  larch  its  supple  sinews, 
and  the  cedar  its  toughness,  and  it  floats  at  last 
on  the  river  like  a  "yellow  leaf  in  autumn,'' 
with  Hiawatha's  thoughts  for  its  paddles,  and 
his  wishes  for  its  guide.  "Hiawatha's  Wooing" 
is  itself  a  delicious  poem.  Minnehaha,  or  Laugh- 
ing Water,  so  called  from  the  falls  near  her 
Indian  home,  is  conceiyed  and  delineated  in  the 
poet's  sweetest  and  subtlest  manner,  and  will 
rank  among  his  most  beautiful  creations.  The 
character,  while  it  is  true  to  the  natore  of  the 
Indian  woman,  is  rendered  poetical  by  those 
evanescent,  idealizing  touches  which  exalt  fact 
in  the  process  of  portraying  it.  Her  shy  reserve 
is  more  eloquent  of  feeling  than  the  speech  of 
ordinary  heroines.  The  scene  in  which  Hiawa- 
tha asks  the  maiden  of  her  fkther  for  his  wife,  is 
admirable  for  its  homely  dignity  and  plain  depth 
of  emotion.  The  old  man,  after  the  request  is 
proffered,  smokes  silently  ,a  few  minutes,  then 
looks  proudly  on  Hiawatha,  then  fondly  on  his 
daughter,  nnd  answers  with  equal  gravity  and 
conciseness —  » 

"  <  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha!' 
«  And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely,  as  she  stood  there, 
Neither  willing  nor  relnotant 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  kirn. 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
*  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband.' " 

The  life-like  representations  which  euooeed,  of 
Indian  festivities,  domestio  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms, superstitions,  indicate  dearly  that  the  poet 
has  realized  the  facts  of  Indian  life  and  character 
to  his  imagination  with  sufficient  vividness,  to 
give  his  descriptions  the  appearance  of  being 
drawn  from  observation,  while  lie  throiws  over 
the  whole  a  softeoiBg  light  and  ehanAi  derixed 


from  his  own  heart  and  fancy,  and  which  the  eye 
of  a  mere  observer  never  di«eems.  In  the  midst 
of  this  picture  of  wigwam-lifis,  a  legend  ia  intro- 
duced, called,  <«The  Son  of  the  Evening  Star," 
peculiar  even  among  Indian  traditions,  for  the 
startling  wildness  of  its  fknoy,  and  the  shocks  of 
pleased  surprise  its  daxsling  incongmities  give  to 
the  sense  of  proportion  and  probability.  In  all 
these  legends,  we  are  struck  equally  by  the 
strength  of  the  imaginative  power  they  evince, 
and  the  scantiness  of  the  materials,  on  which  the 
shaping  power  is  exercised.  The  result  is  ex- 
aggeration, disproportion,  gigantic  "  vestiges  of 
Creation,"  lying  in  heaps,  or  connected  by  no 
ties  of  relation.  A  similar  result  is  sometimes 
observable  in  the  early  works  of  young  poetr, 
even  in  our  day.  There  is  a  period  when  the 
mere  exercise  of  t^  faculties  is  a  delight,  with- 
out regard  to  the  objects  on  which  Hiey  work. 
As  the  mind  broacfens  s^  matures,  we  learn  to 
appreciate  things  and  relations,  and  to  find  a 
greater  pleasure  in  woAing  with  nature,  and  in 
harmony  with  objective  spiritual  laws,  even  in 
creating  new  beauty,  than  we  found  in  midcon 
ceiving  and  distorting  both,  in  the  tumult  of 
youthftil,  ignorant,  and  unregulated  power. 

But  to  return  to  Hiawatha.  In  the  many 
schemes  for  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  his 
race,  which  occupy  his  heart  and  brain,  the  poet 
especially  refers  to  one,  "Picture-Writing;"  and 
the  original  process  by  which  the  untutored  but 
aspiring  barbarian  might  have  made  this  step  in 
civiliia^ion,  is  finely  stated.  Among  tlie  rigns 
and  pictures  by  which  Hiawatha  recorded  events 
and  thoughts,  we  have  the  following  description 
of  the  Love  Song,  as  written  in  symbols — 

"  Not  forgotten  was  the  Love-Song, 
The  most  subtle  of  all  medicines, 
The  most  potent  spell  of  magio. 
Dangerous  more  than  war  or  hunting ! 
Thus  the  Love-Song  was  recorded, 
Symbol  and  interpretation. 

*(  First  a  human  figure  standing, 
Painted  in  the  brightest  scarlet  ; 
'Tis  the  lover,  the  musioiaD, 
And  the  meaning  is,  *•  My  painting 
Makes  me  powerful  over  others.' 

"  Then  the  figure  seated,  singing, 
Pilling  OB  a  drum  of  magie, 
And  the  interpretation,  *  Listen ! 
'Tis  my  voice  jOn  hear,  my  siuging!' 

<«  Tlien  the  same  red  figure,  seat^ 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam, 
And  the  meaning  of  the  qrmbol, 
( I  will  oome  and  sit  betide  joa;  . 
In  the  mysteij  of  my  jpassion !' 

"  Than  two  Agnres,  ma^and  woman. 
Standing  hmlUk  Imd  tofeUier^ 
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With  their  hiindfl  ao  oluped  toother, 
That  they  seem  in  ont  united ; 
And  the  words  thus  rspresented^ 
Are,  *  I  see  jour  henrt  within  jon, 
And  your  cheeks  are' red  with  blushes!' 

<*  Next  the  maiden  on  an  island, 
In  the  centre  of  an  island ; 
And  the  song  this  shape  suggested, 
Was,  <  Though  you  were  at  a  distanoe, 
Were  upon  some  far-off  island, 
Buch  the  spell  I  oastwpon  you, 
Snoh  the  magio  power  of  passion, 
I  could  straightway  draw  yon  to  me !' 

'*  Then  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
Bleeping;  and  the  lover  near  her, 
Whispering  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Bayiug,  *  Though  you  were  far  fVom  me 
In  the  Land  of  Sleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  Toice  of  loye  would  reach  you !' 

"  And  the  lost  of  all  the  figures, 
Was\  heart  within  a  oirole. 
Drawn  within  a  magic  circle ; 
And  the  image  had  this  meaning — 
*  Naked  lies  your  heart  before  me, 
To  your  naked  heart  I  whisper!* 

«  Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha, 
In  his  wisdom,  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  punting. 
All  the  art  of  Ficture-Writing, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  the  biroh-tree. 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  reindeer) 
On  the  grave-posts  of  the  village.'* 

Bnt  evil  spirits,  jealous  of  Hiawatha's  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  now  begin  to  league  against 
him.  First,  thoy  take  from  him  his  fHends,  Chi- 
biabos,  the  Sweet  Singer,  and  Quasind,  the 
Strong  Man.  Then  they  inspire — ^if  such  a  graces 
less  rogue  needed  inspiration  even  fVom  them — 
a  kind,  of  mischievous  and  envious  elf,  named 
Pau-Puk-Koewis,  to  make  him  the  object  of  his 
freaks  of  malice.  This  "Storm-fool,"  however, 
is  hunted  through  all  his  transformations,  and 
finally  killed.  But  darker  shadows  now  gather 
round  Hiawatbn.  *<  Never,"  says  the  poet,  as  he 
commences  the  description  of  these — 

"  Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison, 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert. 
But  another  vulture  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  lool^out, 
Bees  the  downward  plunge  and  fbllows, 
And  a  third  pursues  the  seeond, 
Coming  f^om  the  invisible  ether, 
First  a  speek,  and  then  a  vulture, 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 
«  So  disasters  come  not  singly ; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited. 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  deseends,  the  others 
Follow,  fbllow,  gathering,  flook-wise, 


Round  their  viotim,  tick  and  wounded,  '    ^ 
First  a  shadcnrt  then  a  sorrow, 
TiU  the  air  if  duA  with  anguish.*'. 

The  descriptigp^is  of  the  pitiless  winter  which 
produces  the  faimine,  and  of  the  ghosts  which 
ominously  herald  it,  are  almost  unequaled  in 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  by  anything  that 
Longfelloif  has  previously  written.  The  death 
of  Minnehaha,  and  the  anguish  of  Hiawatha,  are 
likewise  examples  of  his  highest  and  noblest 
power.  The  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
white  men — ^the  V>uching  majesty  with  which 
Hiawatha  receives  and  welcomes  thorn — and  bis 
perception  that  his  work,  as  prophet  and  teacher, 
is  now  done,  and  that  he  must  yield  to  their 
higher  intelligence  and  purer  faith — all  this  is 
told  with  grand  simplicity  and  directness;  but 
the  poet  reserves  for  his  hero  a  departure  worthy 
of  his  coming,  and  we  cannot  better  indicate  our 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
description,  than  by  quoting  it  in  full — 

« <I  am  going,  0  my  people. 
On  along  and  distant  journey; 
Many  nioona  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you. 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning !' 

«  On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  olear  and  luminous  water 
Launohed  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin. 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water ; 
Whispered  to  it,  <  Westward  !  Westward  !' 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

**  And  the  evening  sun  descending. 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness. 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie. 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river. 
Westward,  westward,  Hiawatha 
SaOed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

"  And  the  people  fh)m  the  maigfn 
Walohed  hia  floating,  rising,  sinking, 
TiU  the  birch  oanoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor. 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon,  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

"  And  they  said,  « Fkrewell  forever !' 
Said,  'Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!' 
And  the  fbreata,  dark  and  lonely. 
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MoT«d  through  all  their  depths  of  darimaae, 
Sighed,  'FAreirell,  O  Hiawfttha!' 
And  th«  warea  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Bobbed,  <  Farewell,  0  Uiawatha!' 
And  the  heron,  the  Bbuhrshoh^ahi 
from  his  nest  among  the-rnshea 
In  the  melanoholj  moorland, 
Screamo^l,  '  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha ! 

*<  Thus  departed  Hiawatha^ 
Hiawatha,  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  erening, 
Tq  the  regions  of  the  homO'^nd, 
Of  the  northwest  wind,  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  hmd  of  the  Hereafter !" 

• 

We  fear  that  in  this  slight  and  hasty  sketch 
of  the  poem,  we  have  done  little  justice  to  the 
poet's  masterly  treatment  of  his  incidents  and 
characters.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  fautastie 
elements  which  enter  Into  the  composition  of  the 
work,  in  any  other  words  than  those  of  the  au- 
thor, without  sometimes  couTerting  his  occasional 
child-like  simplicity  into  simple  ohildishness. 
Entering,  as  he  thoroughly  does,  into  the  spirit 
of  the  subject — detecting  the  rude  aboriginal 
power  which  stutters  for  expression  in  many  a 
grotesque  legend — and  findins  the  materials  for 
poetry  in  forms  and  modes  of  existence  which  are 
seemingly  not  flexible  to  poetic  treatment — ^he 
always  contrlTes  to  give  to  his  expression  of  the 
commonest,  or  the  most  extravagant  ideas,  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  soul  and  sentiment 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  proceed. 

It  will  be  objected,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  poem, 
that  it  is  not  radically  true  to  Indian  life  and 
character.  This  objection  will  not,  we  think, 
apply  to  the  external  form  and  incidents  of  the 
poem.  Into  these,  Longfellow  may  have  subtly 
insinuated  a  humane  and  beautiful  spirit,  and  an 
ethical  significance,  such  as  they  do  not  necessa- 
rily contain  or  suggest.  The  poet's  art  is  finely 
evinced  in  this,  if  the  fact  be  conceded,  for  it  is 
an  art  whose  operation  is  concealed,  and  which 
is  felt  in  its  effects,  ]:ather  than  seen  in  its  pro- 
cesses. And  the  result  xpay  be  due,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  guiding  conception  whidi -dictated 
the  selection  of  the  materials,  rather  than  to  any 
direct  attempt  at  modifying  or  changing  their 
nature.    The  leading  traits  which  the  poet  and 


novelist  have  hitherto  empharixed  in  delineating 
the  Indian,  are  his  savage  pride,  fortitude,  hatred 
and  cruelty.  But  Longfellow  washes  ofif  the  war 
paint  from  the  Indian's  face,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem,  and  by  giving  a  true  direction 
to  qualities,  whose  perversion  has  been  identified 
with  their  action,  rather  disturbs  ordinary  im- 
pressions of  the  Indian  than  really  alters  his 
essential  nature. 

Conceding,  however,  that  though  this  "Song 
of  Hiawatha"  leaves  a  singularly  deep  impres- 
sion of  reality  and  truth  to  things,  it  is  still  en- 
;riched  with  a  liberal  infusion  of  the  poet's  own 
soul,  and  implies  a  continual,  though  subtle  ope- 
ration of  his  refining  and  idealizing  imagination, 
wo  are  yet  surprised  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  it  so  much  interest  It  fastens  and 
fascinates  the  attention  throughout  its  three. hun- 
I  dred  pages  of  plaintively  unvaried  verse,  and 
apparently  unattractive  matter.  Whatever  may 
be  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  it,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  dullness  will  not  be  ranked  among  its 
defects;  and  yet  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  pardon  some  tediousness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  from  an  admiration  of  the  intrepidity 
manifested  in  its  selection.  The  process,  too,  of 
its  composition  is  that  of  the  enumeration  and 
succession  of  particulars,  not  their  fusion  and 
combination.  This  mode  of  mental  action,  by 
which  objects  are  connected,  rather  tl^an  com- 
bined, is  the  process  of  the  mind  in  uncultivated 
ages,  and  is  the  proper  style  for  the  imagined 
Indian  minstrel,  who  is  supposed  to  chant  the 
poem,  but  it  is  as  wearisome  as  a  catalogue  or 
an  inventory,  unless  there  is  an  intense  imagixia- 
tive  conception  of  the  obj ects  enumerated.  Long- 
fellow has  been  victorious  ovef  this  great  obsta- 
cle to  his  success,  through  a  thorough  faith  in 
his  subject,  and  through  that  vivid  and  vital  reali- 
sation of  its  numerous  particulars,  by  which 
words  are  pervaded  with  the  life,  and  instantiy 
flash  the  image,  of  palpable  things. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said,  that  "The 
Song  of  Hiawatha"  proves  Longfellow's  mind  to 
be  essentially  poetic,  independent  of  all  the  aids 
it  may  derive  from  the  rich  suggestiveneas  of  the 
themes  on  which  i^a  commonly  exerdsed.  The 
poem  demonstrates  that  subjects,  apparently 
the  most  unpromising,  he  can  invest  with  the 
visionary  charm,  and  endow  with  th^  sweetness, 
power  and  beauty  of  his  own  genius.  P. 


THE    BRIGGS'    BABY 
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Let  weU-enongh  alone.— Old  Maxim. 


It  was  a  fbrlom-looking  little  object,  e^eming 
18  though  it  had  got  into  a  tangle,  and'  could  not 
get  out  again — an  undistinguishable  mass  of  no.- 
thing  in  particular,  whose  chief  amusement  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  digging  its  eyes  out  with  its 
fists — and  yet  the  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar 
about  it ;  and  not  only  the  house,  but  the  Tillage  too. 

The  Briggs'  Baby,  to  be  brief,  was  an  object  of 
tmiyersal  admiration.  Martha  Briggs  was  yet 
"Boarcely  more  t^ian  a  child  herself,  and  as  to  Sam, 
'•very  one  knew  that  he  had  only  just  completed 
his  iwenty-first  year.  Uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins, 
flocked  in  from  all  directions  to  gaxe  upon  the 
wonder,  and  detect  in  its  little,  shapeless  features 
H  Btnkihg  resemblance  to  father  or  mother,  or 
both;  Sam  held  his  head  at  least  ttiree  inches 
higher  than  before  the  advent  of  that  remarkable 
baby;  and  Martha  etidently  considered  all  the 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  the  queer 
'  little  piece  of  humanity  as  not  the  half  of  what  it 
deserved. 

The  large,  old-fashioned  house  directly  oppo- 
ilte  the  Briggs*,  belonged  to  Timothy  Cornwall. 
Timothy  was  a  rich  man ;  he  owned  other  houses, 
and  numerous  broad  acre? — ^ndarly  fldl  of  which 
had  been  acquired  by  hard  work  and  careful  sav- 
ing. His  better-half  was  a  perfect  mirror  of  her 
husband ;  to  work  and  to  save  had  been  the  main 
objects  of  her  life.  They  had  both  done  this  for 
twenty  years;  and  now  they  were  the  richest 
people  in  Hometsville. 

Everything  about  the  premises  was  neat,  regu- 
lar, and  plentiflil ;  and  it  was  the  kind  of  place 
that  a  traveler  in  the  stage-coach  would  have  ib- 
toluntarily  noticed  for  its  air  of  old-fashioned 
comfort  and  luxuriance ;  each  separate  apple  or 
pumpkin  upon  the  farm  seeming  to  grow  in  a 
proper,  regular  way,  and  every  tree  leafing  out 
in  the  most  orderly  manner.  One  could  tell,  at 
a  glance,  that  there  were  no  children  there  to 
put  things  in  disorder — ^no  little,  muddy  feet  to 
come  pattering  in  upon  Mrs.  Cornwall's  immacu- 
late floors — or  childish  hand  to  disarrange  the* 
methodically-placed  tables  and  chairs.  No,  when 
hia  neighbors  spoke  of  Timothy  Cornwall  to 
ftAngers,  they  Invariably  added  that  he  had 
«* neither  chick  nor  child;"  and  nephews  and 
nieces  began  to  be  quite  anxious  about  the  extent 
of  their  fkvor  witii  Uncle  Timothy. 

Mrs.  Cornwall  had  been  sitting  with  Martha; 


and  she  crossed  the^road  to  her  own  dwelling 
vrith  a  thoughtftil  step,  and  sat  ^own,  in  her 
bonnet,  by  the  sitting-room  fire  in  a  complete 
state  of  abstraction.  She  had  seen  babies  be- 
fore—plenty of  them;  and  yet,  somehow,  the 
Briggs'  baby  seemed  to  arpuse  a  new  and  unac- 
customed train  of  thoughts 

Yes,  l^otiiy  was  now  hard  on  to  sixty,  and 
she  was  hard  on  to  fifty;  they  had  worked,  and 
saved,  and  were  ridi ;  they  could  now  fold  their 
hands  and  do  nothing,  if  they  liked,  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  But  for  what  had  they  been  work- 
ing and  saving?  She  didn't  see  but  that  it  was 
to  make  their  relations  glad  when  they  died; 
and  here  Mrs.  Cornwall  gave  a  large  stick  of  wood 
an  unnecessary  push  with  her  foot.  They  hod 
an  immense  house,  with  no  one  in  it  but  them- 
selves and  Sally,  whose  province  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  kitchen ;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
it  began  to  seem  kind  of  lonely.  She  didn't  know 
as  she  got  rid  of  trouble,  either ;  for,  when  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  anybody,  they  always 
sent  for  her,  "  She  hadn't  any  children,"  they 
said ;  and  on  that  account,  she  was  expected  to 
be  at  people's  beck  whenever  they  chose  to  call. 
Martha  seemed  so  happy,  and  Sam  looked  so 
proud  of  her  and  the  baby — she  really  believed 
that  Tim  would  'think  a  great  deal  more  of  ha- 
if  they  had  children  around  them. 

She  sat  twisting  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and 
gazing  so  intentiy  into  the  fire  that  her  husband 
entered  unperceived ;  but,  stealing  round  behind 
her,  he  bestowed  upon  her  still  red  lips  a  kiss, 
the  warmth  of  which  showed  that  his  wife  had 
certainly  done  him  ii^ustice,  as  he  said — 

'<  Why,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ?"  as  he  no- 
ticed the  doud  upon  her  brow. 

Now  this  titie  of  *<  mother"  bestowed  upon  hia 
wife,  was  one  of  Tim's  peculiarities  that  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  mirth  to  his  fHends. 
By  what  speoies  of  mental  hallucination,  he  could 
ever  regard  her  in  that  light,  was  certainly  a 
mystery ;  bat  it  was  known  to  be  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  within  a  week  aft^  their  marriage,  he 
adopted  that  style  of  address,  and  had  continued 
it  ever  since. 

To  her  husband's  great  surprise,  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall burst  into  tears.  She  was  rarely  thus  af- 
fected ;  and  Timothy  began  to  fear  that  some- 
thing mor€  than  usual  was  the  matter. 
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To  all  his  entreaties,  Mrs.  Cornwall  remained 
for  a  long  time  silent ;  but  when,  at  length,  he 
had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  feelings,  and  found 
that  she  was  actually  jealous  of  Martha's  babj, 
Timothy  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  partly  from 
a  sense  of  relief  that  it  was  no  worse.  But,  ob- 
serring,  from  his  wife's  .ok>uded  face,  that  she 
was  in  no  laughing  humor,  he  good-naturedly 
elongated  his  own  Tisage  to  a  sober  expression ; 
and  proposed  holding  a  consultation  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done. 

The  good  man  was  extremely  puzzled  at  the 
strange  turn  that  his  wife  had  taken ;  and  think- 
ing that  she  needed  something  to  diyert  her  mind, 
proposed  a  quilting-party. 

**  I  aint  agoin'  to  have  any  more  quiltin'-par- 
ties,"  replied  Mrs.  Cornwall,  with  considerable 
asperity ;  "there's  the  house  turned  topsy-turry 
— lots  of  ciiko  made,  and  eggs  and  cream  Tan- 
ishin'  like  wildfire — ^forward  youngsters  puttin' 
their  noses  in  eyerywhere — Sally  grumblin'  for  a 
fortnight  afterward — and  much  thanks  /  git  for't 
all.  Don't  talk  to  m«  of  quiltin'-parties,  or  any 
other  parties !" 

Timothy  had  made  himself  comfortable  with 
his  pipe;  and  now  sat  ruminating  amid  vast 
clouds  of  smoke.  He  was  not  given  to  repining, 
but  his  wife's  words  had  set  him  a-thinking ;  and 
he  became  wrapped  in  a  waking  dream,  that  was 
infinitely  delightful.  Childish  hands  clasped  his 
neok — soft,  childish  cheeks  were  pressed  dose  to 
his — and  childish  tones  rang  out  in  glee,  diffus- 
ing unusual  music  through  the  old  house. 

Twenty — nineteen — ^yes,  Timothy,  Jr.,  would 
now  be  a  likely  young  man,  who  could  take  half 
the  care  of  the  farm  off  his  shoulders,  and  go  on 
innumerable  sloighing-parties  with  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  county ;  and  Rebecca,  (he  would  call 
her  Rebecca  after  his  wife,)  he  saw  her,  a  beau- 
tiful and  dutiftil  daughter,  on  whose  account  the 
young  men  were  troubling  him  continually — ^but 
he  would  be  stem  with  them,  and  make  them 
keep  their  distance — they  were  none  of  them  half 
good  enough  for  Rebecca — h^d  show  them — but 
the  pipe  had  gone  out ;  and  Timothy  awoke  to 
realities  somewhat  saddened,  and  watched  lus 
wife  as  she  silently  arranged  the  tea-table,  that 
looked  so  lonely,  only  laid  for  two.  There  should 
be  some  little,  high-chairs  there ;  and  china  mugs, 
whose  gilt  letters  tr^ed  the  words,  <<  To  my  Son," 
or  «» To  my  Daughter." 

The  meal  was  eaten  more  silently  than  usual ; 
and  Timothy  Cornwall  and  his  wife  began  to  feel 
a  Toid  in  their  hearts — an  empty,  aching  Toid, 
that  would  not  be  silenced. 

Mrs.  Cornwall  went  oflen  to   the   oppoaiie 


house;  and  sat  there  tending  the  baby,  while 
Martha,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  rolled-up 
sleeves,  flitted  here  and  there — ^now,  plunged  up 
to  the  elbows  in  flour,  in  the  manufacture  of  one 
of  Sam's  favorite  dishes,  or  singing  through  the 
house,  broom  in  hand,  as  she  swept  and  dusted 
rooms  that  seemed  already  swept  and  dusted  to 
the .  last  degree  of  neatness.  She  found  her 
neighbors  extremely  useful ;  and  the  baby  became 
so  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Cornwall,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  remain  in  her  charge. 

*<  I  do  wish  Martha  wouldn't  be  so  dreadful 
choice  of  that  baby!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Timotl^ 
to  her  husband,  on  her  return  from  one  of  these 
visits ;  "she  really  seems  to  be  afraid  that  we'll 
eat  it,  or  do  tomtthirC  to  it!  I  wanted  it  over 
here  to  spend  the  day — I  thought  it  would  be  so 
nice  to  have  it  here,  for  once— it's  a  dear,  little 
thing,  and  knows  me  as  well  as  it  does  its  mo- 
ther ;  but  Martha  opened  her  eyes  as  wide  as 
saucers,  and  said  that  <  she  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing  at  present !' " 

"It  would\i9  nice,"  said  Tim,  reflectively;  he 
having  a  vision  of  a  model  baby  that  never  cried, 
behaved  with  all  the  consideration  of  a  grown 
person,  and  went  quietly  to  sleep  when  people 
were  too  busy  to  attend  to  it  "Yes,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  really  like  to  have  it  here." 

Mrs.  Cornwall  sat  nursing  her  wrath  in  the 
rocking-chair ;  and  thinking  what  an  ungrateAil 
creature  Martha  was,  that  she  wouldn't  lend 
them  the  baby  for  a  little  while  I 

The  months  wore  on,  and  the  Briggs'  baby 
had  got  to  be  quite  an  old  story.  It  now  seemed 
like  a  kitten  that  has  commenced  growing,  and 
lost  its  prettiness;  except,  ^t  it  was  a  fat^ 
good-natured,  little  thing,.  ,^d  daily  increasing 
in  strength  and  beauty.  It  was  now  ten  months 
old;  aspired  to  eat  and  drink  like  other  people; 
and,  as  its  father  said,  behaved  in  all  respects, 
like  a  christian. 

Sam  and  Martha  were  not  much  given  to  jaiini- 
ing — it  took  time  and  money ;  but  quite  suddenly, 
one  morning,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  attend 
a  State  Fair,  about  fifty  miles  off;  for,  as  Sam 
said,  "  he  jest  wanted  to  see  if  them  pumpkins, 
and  squashes,  and  things,  tra«  any  such  great 
shakes,  after  alL" 

They  would  be  gone  but  one  nightr-and  after 
considerable  hesitation,  Martha  listened  fsvora- 
bly  to  Mrs.  Cornwall's  proposal  of  taking  charge 
of  the  baby.  Sam  laughed  at  his  wife's  feaif, 
and  declared  that  "the  young  one  waa  weU 
enough  in  such  hands ;  the  only  danger  was.  tliat 
having  tried  the  delights  of  having  a  baby  ia  the 
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bonsc,  they  might  insist  upon  keeping  it  alto- 
gether." And  Martha  fully  agreed  with  him  in 
the  latter  idea. 

They  would  take  the  afternoon  train,  and  re- 
turn the  next  eyening ;  and  it  was  a  settled  thing 
that  the  baby  was  to  be  left  with  Mrs.  Cornwall. 

When  Timothy  came  home  to  dinner,  he  found 
his  wife  radiant  with  smiles.  She  informed  him 
that  they  were  going  to  hare  a  risitor,  and  told 
him  to  guess  who  it  was. 

*<I'm  sure,  /  don't  know,"  he  replied,  half- 
absently. 

"Well,  guesSf**  rejoined  his  wife,  quite  pro- 
voked at  his  indifference,  **  Fm  sure  you're  Yan- 
kee enough  for  that!** 

But  Timothy's  perceptions  were  Tery  much 
clouded ;  and,  when  in  despair,  his  wife  was  ob- 
liged to  divulge  the  secret,  ^he  seemed  fairly 
staggered  by  it. 

*' The  baby y*  he  repeated,  "are  you  sure  it's 
quite  well  ?  Maybe  it'll  have  a  fit,  or  Bome- 
thin'." 

**  Nonsense,"  replied  his  wife,  "  all  babies  don't 
have  fits — Martha's  never  had  a  fit  in  it's  life." 

Timothy  was  rather  fearful;  but,  being  re- 
assured by  his  wife,  he  ventured  to  give  himself 
up  to  all  the  pleasure  of  the  anticipated  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  suddenly  his  anxiety  assumed  a  now  form. 

"  How  are  you  goin'  iofeed it?"  he  inquired ; 
**  wont  it  want  a  teapot,  or  somethin'  ?" 

The  expression  of  intense  contempt  in  Mrs. 
Cornwall's  eye,  as  she  repeated  the  word  "  teapot," 
effectually  silenced  her  husband,  who  meekly  ad- 
mitted that  "  he  didn't  know  much  about  babies." 

Martha  came  over  herself,  with  the  baby  care- 
fully bundled  up,  to  reiterate  her  charges ;  and 
almost  bewildered  good  Mrs.  Cornwall  with  the 
multiplicity  of  directions.  Timothy  listened  in 
considerable  awe ;  and,  at  first,  gazed  upon  the 
baby  as  though  afraid  that  it  might  -hurt  him. 
The  object  of  all  this  solicitude  looked  remarka- 
bly well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and 
parted  from  its  mother  without  a  single  whimper. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  a  darling?"  said 
Mrs.  Cornwall,  as  she  sat  down  to  untie  its  cloak 
and  hood.  • 

The  baby  laughed  and  CTowed,  gazed  Arom 
Timothy  to  the  fire,  and  from  the  fire  to  Timothy, 
and  sucked  its  thumb  in  perfect  contentment. 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  newspaper  at  it, 
but  the  baby  started  at  the  sudden  noise ;  and 
then  Timothy  started,  because  the  baby  did,  and 
looked  so  frightened,  that  his  wife  laughed  at 
him.  The  child  was  playful,  however,  and  after 
paokering  up  its  mouth  a  little,  concluded  not  to 


cry;   and  amused  itself  with  pulling  at  Mn. 
Cornwall's  cap. 

Timothy  gazed  upon  it  with  the  utmost  yearn- 
ing; he  fairly  longed  to  take  the  child  in  hit 
arms,  and  yet  he  didn't  dare  to  say  so.  He  was 
afhiid  that  his  wife  would  laugh  at  him;  he 
couldn't  imagine  how  she  held  it  so  nicely ;  and 
he  sat  there,  watching  and  endeavoring  to  leam 
something.  He  tried  all  manner  of  devices  to 
attraet  the  child's  attention ;  but  it  looked  upon 
his  efforts  with  such  evident  contempt,  that  Timo- 
thy really  felt  hurt 

At  length,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  snatch- 
ed it  suddenly  from  his  wife's  arms,  and  begin 
dancing  violently  around  the  room  with  it.  But 
Timothy  was  not  accustomed  to  babies;  he 
handled  the  child  awkwardly;  and,  frightened 
by  his  violence,  it  set  up  a  cry  that  fairly  elee- 
tnfied  him.  . 

Timothy  listened  meekly  to  his  wife's  reproof, 
and  sat  down  in  a  cold  perspiration,  while  iho 
endeavored  to  soothe  the  fhictious  infant  But 
it  would  not  be  soothed ;  its  feelings  had  been 
very  much  injured;  and  it  cried  so  loud  and 
steadily,  that  they  began  to  fear  Martha  would 
^ear  it,  and  come  posting  back  to  execute  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  them. 

"I  declare,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs.  Cornwall, 
panting  with  her  exertions,  after  trotting,  and 
walking,  and  tossing  the  child,  until  she  sank 
down  firom  sheer  exhaustion,  "  this  is  worse  than 
chumin'-day,  even,  or  bakin'-day,  either!  I 
couldn't  feel  more  badly,  if  I'd  done  the  hardest 
day's  work  I  ever  done  in  my  life." 

The  baby  was  tired  out,  too,  and  lay  sobbing 
on  her  knee— Timothy  regarding  it  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  and  wondering  what  in  the  name  of 
comrooji  sense  possessed  it.  After  awhile,  the 
sobs  nearly  ceased — the  tearful  eye^  were  closed — 
and  with  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  Mrs. 
Cornwall  deposited  the  child  in  its  cradle,  which 
had  been  brought  over  from  the  other  house. 
She  rocked  it  and  hushed  it  twice  as  much  as 
was  necessary,  for  fear  that  it  was  not  really 
asleep  ;  and  frowned  down  all  her  husband's  at- 
tempts at  speaking,  until  he  became  quite  impa- 
tient, and  looked  upon  the  baby  as  something  of 
a  bore. 

Timothy  obeyed  his  wife's  beckoning  nod,  and 
stood  beside  the  cradle. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  ?"  she  whispered — and  he  gave 
a  fervent  assent 

The  round  cheek  was  flushed  with  its  late  ex- 
citement—one or  two  tear-drops  still  trembled 
on  the  long  lashes — and  the  tiny,  dimpled  hand 
reeted,  like  a  rose-leaf^  on  the  coverlet    The 
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childless  couple  stood  regarding  the  sweet  picture 
with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  tenderness ;  and 
the  infant  slumbered  on,  undisturbed  hj  their 
low  whisperings. 

Leaying  the  cradle  and  its  precious  contents  in 
her  husband's  charge,  Mrs.  Cornwall  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  superintend  some  arrangements  for 
feeding  the  baby.  Martha  had  brought  oyer  a 
paper  of  arrow-root,  the  boiling  of  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  Sally ;  but  that  damsel,  having 
cooked  it  with  a  most  homoeopathic  allowance  of 
water,  had  manufactured  a  compound  that  tasted 
like  burnt  pudding.  Mrs.  Cornwall  was  fairly 
discouraged.  • 

"It's  a  great  bother,  that  baby,"  muttered 
Sally,  **  cookin'  up  messes  jist  to  throw  away— 
and  then  to  hear  the  little  yarmint  squeal  1  My 
sakes  1  why  the  pigs  is  nothin'  to  it !" 

Timothy  sat  m^itating  by  the  cradle,  until,  to 
his  great  delight,  the  baby  opened  its  ejw.  It 
was  now  perfectly  good-natured,  and  smiled  at 
him,  and  sucked  its  thumb,  as  though  it  had 
quite  forgotten  its  late  wrongs.  He  held  out  his 
hands — the  baby  manifested  a  decided  disposition 
to  accept  them — and  the  next  moment,  the  de- 
lighted Timothy,  with  the  child  tightly  grasped^ 
in  a  highly  novel  and  astonishing  manner,  paradea 
up  and  down  the  room  with  all  the  feelings  of  a 
conqueror.  The  baby  was  satisfied,  and  looked 
at  him  approvingly. 

It  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond  of  snatching 
at  things,  and,  having  cornered  Timothy  some- 
where near  the  fire-place,  made  frantic  grasps 
at  an  ancient  china  bowl,  that  had  descended  to 
Mrs.  Cornwall  from  her  great-grandmother. 
Every  morning  did  the  good  woman  dust  and 
polish  it  with  a  reverential  care ;  it  was  so  thin 
as  to  be  almost. transparent,  and  an  object  of 
especial  admiration  to  all  their  visitors. 

Timothy  gently  disengaged  the  baby*s  hands, 
and  tried  to  divert  its  attention;  but\he  little 
tyrant  twisted  its  lip  in  a  manner  that  made  its 
guardian  shake  in  his  shoes,  and  he  felt  in  very 
much  the  same  predicament  as  does  a  man  who 
is  perched  on  a  fence  with  a  tiger  awaiting  him 
on  one  side,  and  a  lion  on  the  other.  The  baby 
struck  the  first  notes,  and  Timothy,  coward  as  he 
was,  with  a  nervous  **s-h,"  drew  near  again  to 
the  enchanted  spot. 

The  catastrophe  soon  followed — and  Timothy 
awoke  from  his  blindness,  to  hear  his  wife  ex- 
claiming— 

**  1  wouldn't  have  had  it  broken  for  the  world  I" 
as  she  gated  sorrowfully  upon  the  shattered  frag- 
ments— and  the  hohy  aereaming  ww  th*  mint  I  "I 
declare,"  continued  she,  half  crying,  **  I  almost ' 


wish  that  Martha  had  taken  the  baby  with  her— 
I  had  no  idea  of  its  bdiaving  in  this  way  1" 

*<  That's  Jist  the  tricks  of  babies,"  observed 
Sally,  who  had  been  drawn  from  the  kitchen  by 
the  uproar,  "yon  never  know  how  ihej  air  goin' 
to  behave;  sometimes,  or  mott  times,  rather, 
a-cnttin'  np  like  Old  Scratch,  himself— and 
then  pretendm'  to  look  «o  sweet,  as  if  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in  their  mouths.  /  know  'em- 
Miss  Briggs'  welcome  to  her  baby,  for  all  me." 

But  Martha  would  have  said  that  Sally  was  a 
soured  spinster  of  forty,  who  viewed  other  peo- 
ple's happiness  through  a  perverted  medium,  and 
was  prompted  entirely  by  malice  in  her  unanua- 
ble  reflections. 

Sally  banged  the  high  chair,  which  had  also 
been  sent  over  for  the  baby's  accommodation,  u 
she  drew  it  up  to  the  table ;  and  looked  with  ill- 
concealed  scorn  upon  Timothy,  who  was  shaking 
his  wife's  thimble  upon  a  pair  of  scissors,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  responsibility. 

Baby  graciously  recovered  from  its  displeasure 
at  the  china  bowl  for  being  broken,  and  requested, 
by  signs,  that  the  sugar-dish  and  preserves 
should  be  handed  to  it  immediately.  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall answered  this  demand  by  placing  it  carefully 
in  the  high  chair,  and  her  husband  seated  him- 
self beside  it  with  much  satisfaction. 

What  should  the  baby  have  to  eat,  was  the  next 
question.  Mrs.  Cornwall  was  very  much  at  a 
loss  what  to  substitute  for  the  arrow-root,  and 
the  child  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  no  sup- 
per at  all. 

At  length,  a  bright  idea  struck  her,  while  re- 
garding a  dish  of  apple-sauce — that  was  soft 
enough,  in  all  conscience— and  Timothy  immedi- 
ately heaped  a  liberal  allowance  upon  the  young 
visitor's  plate.  The  baby  liked  it,  that  was  very 
evident — Mrs.  Cornwall  was  famous  for  her  ap; 
pie-sauce — and  it  dabbled  in  the  plate  with  its 
littie,  fSat  fingers,  and  conveyed  the  palatable 
compound  to  its  mouth  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  two  old  people  sat  gazing  upon  the  child 
in  a  sort  of  delighted  surprise,  as  though  they 
had  not  expected  to  see  it  eat;  and  finally,  ^nmo- 
thy  placed  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  little  hand,  in 
order  to  diversify  thaperformances.  Poor  man! 
whatever  he  did,  im  done  with  the  best  inten- 
tion, bat  somehow  or  other,  it  always  seemed  to 
be  the  thing  that  he  should  not  do ;  for,  after 
putting  the  crust  into  its  mouth,  and  attacking 
it  in  a  manner  that  delighted  its  entertainers, 
the  youthful  scion  of  the  house  of  Briggs  sud- 
denly became  grave,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of 
choking.  Timothy's  evil  genius  again  beset  him, 
and  he  lifted  the  cap  of  milk  and  water  to  the 
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child's  lips — it  was  swallowed  the  wrong  way, 
and  the  baby  began  to  grow  black  in  the  face. 

'* For  mercy's  sake!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cornwall, 
as  the  child  gasped  for  breath,  '*  pat  its  back, 
quick,  or  it  will  choke  to  death  I" 

Timothy  patted  with  frightened  vigor,  lus  wife 
patted,  and  Sally,  too,  lent  her  services  with  a 
zeal  that  looked  very  much  as  though  she  con- 
sidered this  a  fine  opportunity  to  revenge  herself 
upon  the  baby.  Having  been  pounded  within  an 
inch  of  its  life,  the  child  stopped  choking  in  self- 
defence  ;  but  Timothy  continued  to  pat,  as 
though  resolved  to  prevent  all  future  accidents. 

Mrs.  Cornwall  wiped  the  perspiration  ft-om  her 
face,  and  sat  down  considerably  sobered. 

•♦*  For  pity's  sake,"  said  she,  "  give  it  nothing 
but  apple-sauce — that's  safe  enough,  for  I  took 
out  all  the  cores  myself.  I  wish  to  gracious 
Martha'd  come  and  take  it,  while  it  is  alive  !" 

Another  supply  of  apple-sauce  was  placed  be- 
fore it,  and  baby  finished  its  supper  without  any 
more  mishaps. 

"When  the  candles  were  lighted,  the  visitor  be- 
came sleepy  and  cross ;  and,  after  sending  Sally 
up  and  down,  much  to  that  damsel's  displeasure, 
to  be  sure  that  the  room  was  warm  and  comfort- 
able, Mrs.  Cornwall  wrapped  the  baby  in  its 
cloak  and  hood,  and  her  husband  conveying  the 
cradle^  they  proceeded  up  stairs  to  put  their 
charge  to  bed.  A  roaring  fire,  a  luxury  to  which 
they  were  quite  unaccustomed  in  their  sleeping 
apartment,  had  been  made  on  baby's  account; 
and  Timothy  declared  that  the  room  felt  like  an 
oven. 

The  undressing  was  a  complicated  business ; 
first,  Mrs.  Cornwall  took  things  off,  and  then 
upon  holding  a  consultation  with  Timothy,  she 
put  them  on  again,  fearing  that  it  might  take 
cold ;  and  baby,  indignant  at  being  thus  trifled 
with,  rubbed  its  eyes  with  its  fists,  and  squirmed 
about  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  passion. 

"  There— there !"  said  Mrs.  Cornwall  sooth- 
ingly, "  hush,  now — ^that's  a  darling  I" 

But  baby  wouldn't  hush,  and  kicked  and 
screamed;  while  the  husband  and  wife  eat  re- 
garding it  in  perfect  bewilderment. 

"  /  know  what  that  young  'un  wants,"  observed 
Sally,  who  stood  by  the  door  with  an  expression 
of  intense  disgust  upon  her  features ;  **  a  few 
good  slaps  would  bring  it  to  its  senses  mighty 
quick!" 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  Mrs. 
Cornwall  rocked  vigorously,  with  the  baby  on 
her  lap — Timothy  keeping  up  an  industrious 
accompaniment  to  her  constant  "  s — h" — and,  at 
length,  the  baby  became  too  sleepy  to  cry,  and 
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dropped  off  like  a  lamb.  It  was  deposited  in  the 
cradle  in  triumph;  and,  with  a  sigh  of  weari- 
ness, its  nurses  sank  into  their  respective  seats 
by  the  fire. 

*<  I  feel  dreadful  tured,"  said  Mrs.  Cornwall, 
"  kind  of  aching,  like  the  rheumatism." 

"  So  do  I,"  rejoined  her  husband,  **  and  yet 
we  don't  seem  to  have  done  anythin*  either — I 
haint  even,  fixed  that  corn-crib." 

"I  don't  see  how  Martha  gets  along  so  well," 
continued  Mrs.  Cornwall,  **doin*  all  her  own 
work,  and  takin'  care  of  the  baby,  too." 

"  She  must  have  a  kind  of  knack  at  it,"  ob- 
served Timothy,  "or  perhaps  the  young  one 
knows  it  can  cut  up  with  t/«,  and  takes  advan- 
tage." 

"Wen,"  replied  his  wife,  with  a  decided  yawn. 
"  one  thing  is  pretty  certain  ;  I  shall  go  to  bed 
before  long,  and  try  to  get  rested  with  a  good 
night's  sleep — it's  a  comfort  that  people  can 
sleep." 

And  to  bed  they  shortly  went,  nothing  doubt- 
ing. Baby  behaved  beautifully,  being  wrapped 
in  the  calm  slumber  of  innocence ;  and  except 
that  the  room  was  uncomfortably  warm,  and  a 
light  in  one's  eyes  not  the  plcasantcst  thing  in 
the  world,  all  went  on  well. 

It  might  have  been  somewhere  near  midnight, 
that  Timothy  Cornwall  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  wife's  absence,  and  a  sort  of  uproar 
in  the  apartment.  Shaking  off  the  allurements 
of  the  dreamy  god,  ho  sat  bolt  upright,  and  again 
experienced  the  pleasant  conviction  of  baby's  ex- 
istence—which small  circumstance  ho  had  quite 
forgotten  in  the  land  of  dreams.  The  child 
screamed,  and  then  moaned,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
twisted  frantically  on  Mrs.  Cornwall's  lap,  as 
she  sat  in  the  low  rocking-chair  by  the  fire — the 
light  from  the  burning  logs  falling  upon  her  pale 
and  disturbed  countenance. 

"What  is  the  matter?"   exclaimed  her  hus-- 
band,  springing  to  her  side. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  was  her  despairing . 
reply,   "I'd  give  most  anythin'  I  have  in  the 
world  if  Martha'd  only  come  back !" 

"  Well,  /  shouldn't  care  to  see  her  jest  now,"^ 
observed  Timothy,  after  gazing  upon  fthe  child's 
pale  fteatures,  "  Fd  ruther  have  the  baby  out  of 
this  fix,  first,  whatever  it  is.  Aiiit  there  nothin' 
we  can  give  it?"  he  continued,  anxiously,  "pare- 
goric, or  anythin'  of  that  sort  ?" 

"Yes,"    replied    his    wife,    brightening    up,  . 
"  Martha  often  gives  it  a  little  paregoric.    Jest 
look  on  the  third  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  there,  in 
the  little,  fat  bottle,  -^th  the  broken  cork." 

Timothy  seized  the  vial,  and  cautiously  dropped 
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the  stated  number  of  drops.  Babj  roared  and 
plunged  friglitfiillj,  but  down  it  went ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Cornwall  tried  to  trot  it  into  silence. 

It  was  of  no  use^  its  screams  became  terrific ; 
and  Bally,  who  came  mshing  down  from  her  own 
dormitory,  declared  that  the  child  was  dying. 
**  Miss  Crimcr's  baby  went  off  jest  so — it  had 
fits— and  she  reckoned  that  Martha  Briggs  had 
seen  the  last  of  her'n." 

"Timothy,"  gasped  his  wife,  with  a  prophetic 
Tision  of  the  ofilccrs  of  justice,  and  a  gallows 
before  her,  *•  go  for  the  doctor,  do!  Don't  lose  a 
minit!" 

A  heayy  autumnal  rain  was  falling — a  soaking 
penetrating  rain;  but  Timothy  performed  a 
hasty  toilet,  and  hastened  to  saddle  the  old  white 
mare.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  he  found  himself 
sinking  in  mud  and  mire — the  rain  boat  down 
unmercifully — and  eyen  Timothy's  equable  tem- 
per gaye  way.  Ho  felt  about  cautiously,  grasped 
the  fence,  and  after  tearing  his  hands  with  old 
nails,  he  banged  up  directly  against  the  bam 
door.  The  shock  almost  destroyed  his  equili- 
brium ;  but,  remembering  that  there  was  a  dying 
baby  in  the  house,  and  that  the  baby  didn't  eyen 
belong  to  them,  he  made  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  succeeded,  at  last,  in  getting  hold  of  the 
horse.  The  old  lady  by  no  means  approved  of 
haying  her  slumbers  thus  disturbed,  and  gave  her 
master  considerable  trouble ;  but,  once  fairly  on 
her  back,  he  resolved  to  fly  for  his  very  life. 

He  led  her  carefully  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  he  was  met  by  Sally,  who  came  to 
tell  him  that  Mrs.  Cornwall  was  almost .  in 
hysterics — he  had  given  the  baby  poison  instead 
of  paregoric — and  if  it  got  over  one  trouble,  it 
would  certainly  die  of  the  other.  « 

Even  Sally  was  excited;  and  poor  Timothy, 
half  dead  with  terror,  galloped  off  to  the  doctor's 
which  was  two  miles  from  home.  He  trembled 
with  a  thousand  undefined  terrors,  and  be- 
came so  weak  from  fright,  that  he  fairly  slipped 
from  the  old  mare's  back  into  the  muddy  road. 
Splashed  from  head  to  foot,  and  completely 
chilled,  the  poor  man  crawled  up  again,  and 
urged  his  steed  forward.  Dripping  and  exhausted 
ho  arrived,  a  most  pitiable  looking  object  at 
Doctor  Camomile's  door. 

Now  the  doctor  was  not  at  all  cross  at  being 
disturbed — quite  the  contrary,  for  patients  were 
scarco  at  Hornetsyille ;  and  it  was  generally 
averred  that  he  slept  with  one  eye  open,  to  be 
ready  for  emergencies.  He  reoclved  Mr.  Corn- 
wall with  en  appearance  of  subdued  delight ;  and 
prepared  to  accompany  bAi  without  delay. 

<*  A  sad  case,"  he  remarked,  as  he  packed  his 


saddle-bag,  **  but  medical  skill  often  works  won- 
ders." 

Timothy's  teeth  fairly  chattered  on  his  home- 
ward route ;  and  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his 
bones  seemed  to  say  that  the  storm  had  taken  % 
firm  grip  of  him,  this  time. 

As  they  approached  the  dwelling,  a  crowd  was 
visible  around  it,  lanterns  flaehed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  flames  were  pouring  from  one  of  the 
chimneys.  *'  The  Hornetsville  Engine  Company," 
who  seldom  had  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
skill,  were  out  in  full  force,  and  fairly  deluging 
the  house  with  water;  the  neighbors  were  all 
collected,  for  it  was  whispered  about  that  the 
Briggs'  baby  had  been  poisoned,  and,  altogether, 
there  had  scarcely  been  such  an  excitement  in 
the  place  "within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant." 

Timothy  dashed  through  the  crowd,  followed 
by  the  doctor ;  and,  hr.ving  reached  his  own 
apartment,  found  it  to  be  the  very  spot  whence 
the  fire  had  originated.  The  accum^atcd  soot 
in  the  chimney,  which  had  now  been  in  disuse 
for  a  long  while,  caught  the  flames  that  ascended 
from  the  hearth,  and  bid  fair,  at  first,  to  reduce 
the  house  to  ashes.  But  the  rain  and  the  engine 
together  soon  extinguished  these ;  although  the 
company  continued  to  work  hard,  as  if  loth  to 
stop  the  amusement ;  and  tiie  inmates  were  really 
in  more  danger  from  the  element  of  water  than 
of  fire. 

Doctor  Camomile  regarded  the  baby  attentively 
fbr  a  moment  or  two ;  it  looked  pale  and  sick, 
but  these  were  no  evidences  of  poison ;  and  Timo- 
thy Cornwall  and  his  wife  were  far  more  pitiable 
objects.  He  called  for  the  rial  ft*om  which 
Timothy  had  taken  the  dose  administered ;  and, 
after  examining  it  carefully,  pronounced  it  to  be 
neither  poison  nor  paregoric,  but  a  perfectly  harm-, 
less  mixture  for  seasoning  mince-pies,  in  which 
the  chief  ingredients  were  cloves  and  brandy. 
He  inquired  concerning  its  supper,  and  pro- 
nounced the  child  to  be  suffering  from  improper 
feeding;  and,  having  received  something  from 
the  saddle-bag,  the  baby  went  to  sleep. 

The  neighbors  crowded  round  the  doctor,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  door,  and  received  his  assur- 
ance that  there  was  nothing  of  any  importance 
the  matter  with  the  child;  and  then,  as  the 
flames  had  quite  disappeared,  they  all  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Timothy's  wretched  plight  now  called  for  much 
sympathy  from  his  wife,  who  put  forth  all  her 
remaining  strength  to  help  him  on  with  another 
suit ;  and  then  they  both  sat  down  and  watched 
Sally,  who  was  bailing  out  the  water«that  bad 
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been  poured  down  the  chimney,  and  grumbling 
as  she  did  so. 

"  This  carpet'll  hev  to  come  up,  Miss  Com- 
irall,'*  she  continued,  "and  that's  jest  about  the 
gist  of  it.  The  walls  is  ruined,  and  I  guess 
we'ye  all  caught  our  deaths — and  all  for  that 
there  plaguey  little  baby  I" 

The  next  day,  while  yet  some  distance  fW>m 
home,  Sam  and  Martha  were  electrified  by  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  fire  at  Deacon  Gomwairs : 
house  burnt  to  the  ground — Mrs.  Cornwall  barely 
escaping  in  her  night-clothes.  The  cars  fairly 
seemed  to  crawl ;  and  scarcely  waiting  for  them 
to  stop,  our  terrified  travelers  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  found,  to  their  surprise,  the  house  still 
standing. 

The  young  mother  burst  in  upon  poor  Mrs. 
Cornwall,  and  demanded  her  child  in  a  frenzied 
tone ;  and  when  it  was  placed  in  her  arms,  she 
cried  and  laughed  oyer  it  alternately,  and  went 
quite  off  in  a  fit  of  hysterics. 


"Well,''  exclaimed  Sam,  <*ril  never  go  and 
leave  that  child  with  any  one  again,  as  long  as  I 
live  1" 

"  If  you  do,"  replied  Tim,  bluntly,  "  you  must 
find  some  one  else  to  leave  it  with — toe  wont  un- 
dertake it  at  any  price !" 

A  few  days  afterward,  our  friend  Timothy  sat 
in  a  cushioned  chair,  with  one  foot  in  a  pudding- 
bag,  composed  of  wool  and  flannel,  the  putting 
of  said  foot  to  the  ground  being  a  physical  im- 
possibility, and  acute  twinges  of  rheumatism 
flying  all  over  him.  His  wife  caught  a  violent 
ague  in  her  face  from  the  wet  room ;  and  now 
sat  swathed  in  cloths,  like  a  mummy,  echoing 
every  one  of  Timothy's  groans  with  interest 

**  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corn- 
wall, after  a  severer  twinge  than  usual,  <*that 
the  baby  wot  Martha's  and  not  ours,  after  all !" 

"  /shouldn't  live  long,  if  it  wai  ours,"  replied 
Timothy,  <<  and  I  never  want  to  see  that  or  any 
other  baby  again !" 


OUR    HOME    BAND. 


BT  ELLEN  L.  KILBUBN. 


Wbe5  the  morning  sunlight  shone 

On  life's  golden  river, 
And  to  glide  its  waves  upon 

Seemed  a  bliss  for  ever ; 
Then  our  baby  brother  died, 

He  the  angel-hearted : 
Bitter  were  the  tears  we  wept, 

When  our  joy  departed 

Silently  we  buried  him, 

When  the  flowers  were  dying ; 
He  the  fairest  flower  of  all, 

Heeded  not  our  sighing. 
Winter  spread  his  snowy  shroud 

O'er  our  buried  treasure. 
Fitfully  the  bleak  wind  loud 

Wailed  in  mournful  measure. 

Came  the  spring  with  balmy  hours, 

Winged  with  fairy  fleetness; 
Grieved  we  then,  that  lowly  laid, 

He  should  lack  its  sweetness. 
Lovely  living  things  returned, 

Bird  and  bee  and  flower, 
Bringing  fragranoe  to  the  gale, 

Musio  to  the  bower. 

Then  we  planted  on  his  grave, 
^  Flowers  the  pure  and  holy, 


Roses  from  the  woodland  haunts, 
Violets  pale  and  lowly. 

And  we  left  him  to  his  sleep 

In  that  quiet  valley, 
Where  the  dew-drops  oome  to  weep, 

Zephyrs  come  to  dally. 
Yet  within  our  hearts  enshrined, 

Beamed  his  image  brightly. 
Not  more  steadfast  shone  the  stars 

Watching  o'er  him  nightly. 

We  are  wandering  now  alone 

Throngh  life's  stormy  weather, 
Cloudless  visions  all  are  flown, 

Flown,  alas,  forever. 
We  are  thinking  mournfully 

Of  shadows  gleaming  o'er  us ; 
Of  the  dark,  mysterious  way 

Lying  dim  before  us. 

We  are  weeping  hopes  overthrown. 

Brilliant  dreams  departed. 
Loving  ones  estranged  or  gone, 

We  are  weaiy  hearted. 
Thou  who  died  so  long  ago. 

From  our  band  firatemal, 
Live  a  blessed  seraph  now 

In  a  mom  supenMd. 


THE   BATTLE   IN   THE   DISTANCE. 


BT  PAUL  H.  HATKE. 


Heb  dark  eyes  gleamed  amid  the  gloom, 

Blow-gathering  from  the  stormy  main, 
She  stood  as  one  who  fronts  her  doom, 

And  tasks  the  mystio  fate  in  Tain — 
The  while  a  steed  with  drooping  rein 

Burst  from  the  desert's  shadowy  rim, 
And  dashed  with  many  a  orimson  stain, 

Pansod  by  the  portal  black  and  grim. 

She  knew  the  steed— she  marked  the  olond 
Which  rolled  across  the  distant  fight, 

And  strove  to  pierce  the  awful  shroud — 
But  a  strange  mist  o'crhung  her  sight, 

The  prospect  swayed  in  doubtful  light, 

'    And  idly  tottering  to  and  fro, 

She  shivered  in  the  lurid  might 
That  radiates  from  a  dreaded  woe. 

0 !  Love !  last  eve,  your  head  was  laid, 
Couched  on  a  soft  and  tender  breast. 

And  all  the  thrilling  vows  you  made. 
And  all  /  know,  and  all  I  guessed 

Of  passion  breathed,  or  unezprcst, 
Did  point  to  bliss  built  up  on  bliss, 

An  Adenne  of  voluptuous  roit 

■  New-opened  by  each  burning  kiss. 

But  fate  is  stem,  and  men  are  base, 

Wrong  oreepeth  in  the  dark  to  smite — 
A  catiff  who  had  seen  my  face 

Once — on  El  Kalim's  oasUed  height, 
Swore  by  the  Houris'  brows  of  light 

To  bear  me  through  his  harem  gate. 
And  yonder  strives  my  Roland's  right 

With  jealous  fraud,  and  desperate  hate. 

Keen  is  this  true  Toledo  blade— 

I  bide  the  issue— if  it  stand 
In  full  against  me — undismayed 

I  perish  by  my  Father's  hrand : 


My  soul  is  dauntless — free  my  hand, 
And  never  shall  the  form  he  swore 

The  fairest  in  Lusanian  land 
Be  yielded  to  yon  treaoherons  Moore. 

But  see  I  the  eloud  rolls  up  apace ! 

But  hark !  the  shouts  grow  wild  and  clear! 
A  sudden  whirlwind,  and  the  place 

Of  strife  looms  outward  everywhere — 
And  lo !  his  white  plume  poised  in  air, 

The  victor  Roland  !  a  dense  throng 
With  glistening  casque,  and  gleaming  spear 

Shouting  an  ancient  knightly  song 

Of  triumph  cloee  around  their  lord, 

And  banners  flaunt,  and  tmmpett  peal. 
And  thundering  on  the  level  sward 

Rash  the  fleroe  chargers  clad  in  steel ; 
The  solid  feudal  bastions  reel. 

The  welkin  thrills  to  brave  alarml, 
Tumultuous  Liegemen's  fieiy  seal. 

With  clang  of  hoof^,  and  clash  of  arm5. 

That  night  the  bonfires  hid  the  stars, 

The  wftfsail  bevil  foamed  bright  and  high, 
And  to  the  deepest  dungeon  bars, 

Rang  the  uproarious  revelry, 
And  knights  did  woo,  and  ladies  sigh, 

And  minstrels  sang,  and  jesters  laughed. 
And  gayly  sped  from  eye  to  eye. 

Love  winged  his  fairy-feathered  ahaft. 

But  in  a  chapel  near  the  sea, 

Shut  from  the  jest,  the  dance,  the  tale, 
Where  the  winds  shriek  in  ghostly  glco. 

And  shadows  throng,  and  billows  wail, 
Bowed  by  the  altar,  hushed  and  pale, 

The  Lord,  and  Lady  court  the  ealm, 
Till  the  last  echoes  rise  and  fkil. 

Of  solemn  prayer,  and  saintly  psalm. 


i^  ♦♦'^  » 


JESSIE— AN    IDYL. 


BT  WILLIE  B.  PABOB. 


Jessie's  eyes  are  full  of  darts— 

JessiCi  Jessie ! 
Ready  barbed  for  human  heartfr— 

Jessie,  Jessie  I 
Music  ripples  from  her  lips 
As  along  Life's  path  she  trips, 
Plucking  for  her  silken  hair, 
Roees  sweet  and  lilies  &ir. 

» 

Jessie's  years  count  sixteen  springs- 
Jessie,  Jessie ! 

Soareely  one  a  shadow  fllogs, 
Jesrie,  Jessie ! 
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Beautifyxl  as  angel's  are. 
Shining  like  the  morning  star, 
Gentlo  as  the  gentlest  dove, 
Who'll  be  blessed  with  Jessie's  love? 

Jessie  answers  with  her  eye — 

Jessie,  Jessie ! 
Blistful  knowledge— IT  is  I ! 

Jessie,  Jessie ! 
Unto  us  through  life  shall  be 
Henceforth  but  one  destiny ; 
She  to  me  and  I  to  her 
Lover,  friend  and  worshiper.         » < 


(05itor*d    Cable. 


Let  as  have  a  philosophic  talk  ahont  newspapori. 

A  brave  Oriental  Ri^ah  onoe  hearing  from  an  Sng- 
liah  oommeroial  agent  that  the  postal  system  of  Great 
'iBiitain  was  the  source  of  considerable  rerenne,  took 
bid  pipe  from  his  mouth,  slapped  his  thigh,  and  said, 
"I'll  have  a  post-office,  too!"  Mutato  nomine, 
this  story  is  the  story  of  John  Bull  himself.  He 
heard  so  much  of  the  benefits  of  cheap  newspapers  in 
Ihe  United  States,  that  he  resolved  to  have  cheap 
newspapers  of  his  own.  He  tried  the  plan  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  but  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  seen  in  the  English  journals  a 
notice  of  the  failure  of  the  low-priced  papers.  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  institution  of  cheap  jour- 
nalism. Tbe  moral  soil  of  the  country  has  not  been 
prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  yvanj  papyrus. 

The  reason  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  that  the  masses 
of  the  English  people'  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  take  pleasure  in  reading.  The  schoolmaster  has 
been  wonting,  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  next,  the 
people  want  the  stimulus  of  public  interest,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  felt  by  the  man  with  an  indepen- 
dent suffrage,  who  knows  he  is  a  rocogmzed  part  of 
the  great  system  and  machinery  of  the  nation,  and 
may  be  an  alderman,  a  postmaster,  a  general,  or  a 
president.  The  American  takes  an  interest  in  things, 
and  looks  after  his  chances.  The  poor  Great-Briton, 
in  general,  has  no  such  feeling ;  and  if  he  can  com- 
pass his  bread  and  bacoh  and  a  pint  of  porter,  leaves 
literature,  politics,  and  so  forth,  to  those  who  make 
anything  by  them.  Along  with  all  this,  the  English 
editors  don't  know  how  to  write  for  the  penny  classes ; 
they  take  too  much  the  tone,  the  themes,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  big,  orthodox  journals,  and  so  com- 
plete the  ill-success  of,  their  enterprise.  Like  their 
military  officers  in  the  Crimea,  they  are  too  much  for 
the  old  system.  Altogether,  John  Bull  finds  that 
merely  imported  plans  wont  do.  He  must  manufacture 
his  literature  for  himself— he  must  sow  the  seed  of  his 
penny-journalism  and  grow  it.  Our  modes  of  liiera- 
tnre  do  not  suit  his  people— the  body  of  the  nation. 
And  a  question  might  here  arise,  if  hit  established 
modes  exactly  suit  us.  In  a  national  and  republican 
sense,  we  may  possibly  mistake  in  thinking  that  we 
can  take  his  intellectual  system  and  make  our  own 
of  it.  Can  the  high-refined  literature  of  an  old4sland 
with  all  its  prejudices  and  associations  of  past  times, 
and  animated  or  colored  by  the  principles  of  monar- 
chy, exactly  suit  a  new,  vaunting,  restless  people  of 
workers  and  democrats,  whose  business  it  is  to  drive 
the  world  ahead,  turn  it  inside  out,  and  knock  it  up- 
side down?  A  question  to  be  asked,  truly.  We  are 
vigorous  E!now-Nothings  in  this  respect — firmly  be- 
lieving that  America  must  grow  her  own  literature- 
begin  with  her  own  primer,  establish  her  own  terms 
and  her  own  nomenclature,  and  so,  in  a  rebellious, 
revolutionary  manner,  liberate  the  thirteen  provinces 
of  her  mind.    No  doabt,  Americans  would  have  a 


better  chance  of  mental  originality,  if  there  was  no 
other  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  They  must  naturally 
be  greatly  coerced  and  perturbed  by  the  influencef 
of  that  other  kindred  sphere;  for,  the  subjects  of 
thought  must,  on  both  sides,  be  pretty  much  the 
same.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  to  be  Americans,  our  writers  must  take  themes 
exclusively  fVom  this  continent,  and  ignore  the  let- 
ters, politics,  and  statesmanship  of  other  countries. 
The  English  literature  is  original  and  genuine,  and 
its  themes  are  gathered  from  ancient  and  modem 
ages  alike,  from  the  venerable  Bcde  and  Lope,  to 
Bryant  and  Longfellow — from  Timbuctoo  to  Texas. 
It  is  tbe  style  of  thought  that  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  literature  of  an  aged  monarchy  and  that 
of  a  young  republic — two  very  different  things. 
Americans  must  write  histories  of  Greeee  and  Romre, 
and  histories  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  so  forth, 
for  themselves ;  they  must  also  write  their  own  sys- 
tems of  criticism  and  manuals  of  statesmanship — de- 
rived from  their  own  character,  wants  and  destinies. 
As  for  that  cheap  literature,  no  doubt  John  Boll  will 
have  it  yet,  naturally,  when  his  people  grow  demo- 
cratic and  educated ;  and  the  Americans  shall  have 
their  high  order  of  literature,  after  the  tastes,  fad- 
ings, and  Impulses  of  our  masses  shall  have  rankly 
and  roughly  vegetated  for  awhile,  and  then — the 
hom^prown  oonsummato  flower,  smelling  of  the 
strong  soil  it  grew  on.  Somebody  says  mistakes  are 
steps  of  the  ladder  of  human  exjMrienoe. 

Winter  has  fUrly  set  in  at  last.  Old  December  has 
spread  his  icy  mantle  over  the  entire  fkoe  of  Nature, 
and  poets  have  sung  elegies  on  the  death  of  the 
flowers,  until  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  or 
sung.  Do  what  they  will,  they  cannot  equal  Bryant's 
Autumnal  Hymn — 

t(  The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddtiSt  of  the  year." 

But  poets  love  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— nothing  weaves  up  into  verse  so  prettily  as 
nnhappiness ;  and  these  gentlemen  of  the  quill  leave 
out  all  mention  of  the  sleighing-parties,  the  skating- 
parties,  the  evening  gatherings,  and  the  Christmas 
cheer,  which  do  much  to  console  even  poetical  na- 
tures for  the  loss  of  summer  winds  and  summer 
flowers.  Pumpkin-pies,  buckwheat-cakes  and  sau- 
sages are  now  in  full  glory ;  and  speaking  of  sausages, 
reminds  us  of  a  crop  that  once  greeted  the  eyes  of  a 
friend  of  ours,  in  a  most  astonishing  place.  We  will 
let  him  tell  his  own  story— 

"  I  was  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  when  my  fa- 
ther,  who  was  the  county  judge,  received  a  call  to  a 
village  somo  miles  distant  from  home,  and  after  a 
scene  of  'special  pleading,'  I  was  permitted  to  ao« 
company  him.  We  traveled  with  our  oifn  team ;  but 
with  night  came  a  snow-storm,  and  we  concluded  to 
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pat  up  at  a  rough-looking  tavern  by  the  roadside.  It 
was  a  queer  place ;  all  the  ifild  stiories  I  had  ever  read 
of  travelers  being  murdered  by  avaricious  landlords, 
crowded  into  my  recoUcciious ;  but  the  besetting  sin 
of  boys  of  twelve,  next  to  an  aggravating  appetite,  is 
an  astonishing  talent  for  sleeping — and  ten  minutes 
after,  being  introduced  into  the  barest  of  all  apart- 
ments, I  was  fast  locked  in  slumber  beneath  the 
patchwork  coverlid. 

"The  first  faint  rays  of  a  >vinter  morning  were 
endeavoring  to  straggle  in  through  the  apology  for  a 
window,  that  graced  one  end  of  our  dormitory,  when 
I  partially  awoke  to  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
alarmingly  near,  and  became  conscious,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  was  alone  in  the  bed — the  judge  having 
gone  to  make  arrangements  for  our  departure.  The 
footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer — one  frightened 
peep  from  under  the  bedclothes  disclosed  to  my  view 
a  huge  red-armed  female,  approaching  me  with  giant 
strides,  her  hand  tightly  grasping  a  glittering  knife, 
and  her  purpose  evidently — murder,  I  scarcely 
breathed— the  heavy  feet  mounted  on  the  foot  of 
my  bed—1  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  uttering  a 
prolonged  scream  of  agony,  I  started  up  wildly,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  '  In  the  name  of  Heaven^  what  would  you  do  ? 
Oh,  spare  me!' 

*'  The  woman  stared  vacantly  as  she  replied  with 
trembling  voice — 

"  'Bless  your  soul,  I  aint  a-going  to  hurt  you— I 
came  up  to  get  some  sasscngers  for  breakfast !' 

'^The  terrible  mystery  was  explained,  as  casting 
up  my  eyes,  they  beheld  several  rows  of  sausages 
suspended  over  the  bod. 

*' '  Gracious:'  said  the  female,  looking,  if  possible, 
more  frightened  than  myself,  '  how  you  scared  me !' 

''I  could  have  returned  the  compliment,  but  per- 
ceivijig  that  she  had  mistaken  my  real,  genuine  fear, 
for  an  ebullition  of  the  mischievous  pnopensities  in- 
dispensable to  boys,  I  wisely  kept  my  own  counsel, 
and  heard  myself  called  <  a  limb,'  and  various  other 
undesirable  names,  in  dignified  silence. 

"  I  didn't  care  for  any  sausages  that  morning ;  and 
the  judge  was  very  much  surprised  at  my  loss  of  ap- 
petite, until  I  gave  him  the  reason,  which  he  enjoyed 
intensely." 


Mrs.  Siddons,  when  looking  over  the  statues  in 
Lord  Lansdowoe's  gallery,  told  him  that  one  mode 
of  expressing  intensity  of  feeling,  was  suggested  to 
her  by  the  position  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  statues, 
with  the  arms  close  down  at  the  sides,  and  the  hands 
clenched.  This  is  curious,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  foi 
the  attitude  in  the  Egyptian  gods  is  intended  to  ex- 
press repose.  As  the  expression  of  iutense  passion 
self-controlled,  it  might  bo  appropriate  to  some  cha- 
racters and  not  to  others.  Rachel,  as  I  recollect, 
uses  it  in  the  Ph^dre— Madame  Rettich  uses  it  in  the 
Medea.    It  would  not  be  ohaiaoteristic  in  Constance. 

The  best  society  and  oonversation,  says  La  Bruyere, 
ii  that  in  which  the  heart  has  a  greater  share  than 
the  head. 


In  a  little  song,  written  over  four  hundred  yean 
ago,  and  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  time  ot 
Henry  YI.  of  England,  we  find  the  following  verses, 
which  show  that  the  social  philosophy  of  the  world 
has  not  sufi^ered  any  very  great  change  in  the  lapse 
of  those  centuries.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the 
Penny — 

<<  Peny  is  a  hardy  knight — 
Peny  is  of  miokle  might — 
Peny  of  wrong  he  maketh  right 
In  evexy  country  where  he  go. 

*'  And  if  I  have  penys  both  good  and  fine, 
Men  will  byddeh  me  to  the  wine — 
But  when  I  have  none  in  my  purse, 
Peny  bet  ne  peny  worse — 
Of  me  they  holden  little  force  : 
He  was  a  man ;  let  him  go !" 

Many  years  ago,  a  worthy  divine  of  the  8ootch 
Kirk  proved  clearly,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  of  the  fkir  sex  in  Heaven. 
As  some  of  our  fair  readers  may  feel  some  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  reverend  mind  arrived  at  so  start- 
ling a  conclusion,  we  here  give  them  the  benefit  of 
bis  logic.  It  appears  that  he  was  summoned  before 
a  Presbytery,  and  being  asked  if  he  realty  held  to 
heretical  an  opinion,  he  bravely  avowed  it,  and  said, 
'<  In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  Divine,  you  will 
find  this  passage,  <  And  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  about  the  spaoo  of  half  an  hour. '  I  appeal  to  a>l 
of  you  to  tell  me  whether  that  could  possibly  have 
happened  had  there  been  any  women  there  ?  And 
since  there  are  none  there,  charity  forbids  us  to  ima- 
gine  that  they  are  all  in  a  worse  place ;  therefore  it 
follows  that  they  have  no  immortal  part,  and  happy 
is  it  for  them,  as  they  are  thereby  exempted  from 
being  accountable  for  all  the  noise  and  disturbance 
they  have  raised  in  this  world !" 


If  the  origin  or  inspiration  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  poems  or  songs  in  our  language  could  be 
traced,  it  is  almost  certain,  it  would  be  found  among 
the  people — among  that  class  which  relies  more  upon 
nature,  and  less  upon  books,  in  giving  such  things  to 
the  world.  It  would  bo  curious,  and  a  task  not 
without  a  certain  literary  philosophy,  to  collect  all 
the  instances  of  this  that  may  bo  found,  and  com- 
ment on  them.  Here,  however,  we  can  only  curso- 
rily allude  to  the  subject.  The  sweetest  of  our  an- 
cestral airs  and  songs,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
or  preserved  in  it,  have  come  from  the  huts  of  tho 
peasantry  and  the  sheUings  of  shepherds — showing 
that  the  seeds  of  poetry  and  music  are  sown  broad- 
cast everywhere,  and  are  independent  of  the  colleges 
of  the  land  and  the  polite  literature  they  sustain  and 
disseminate.  We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
by  the  fact  that  Bums'  celebrated  lyric,  ''John  Bar- 
leycom,"  was  a  plagiarism,  the  original  of  which  is 
lost  in  a  number  of  old  lyrics,  having  for  their  pur- 
pose a  celebration  of  the  cheery  malt  liquor,  which 
has  such  a  charm  for  the  palates  of  the  hard-working 
people  of  the  cold  moist  Northern  latitudes.    It  is 
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interesling  to  trace  the  poem  from  its  first  inoeption— 
as  far  as  printing  oan  show  it — to  its  oompletest  form. 
The  idea  was  common  to  England  and  Scotland. 
One  of  the  oldest  English  songs  on  the  subject,  was 
*'  The  Little  Barleycomc,"  which  has  the  following 
ftanaa— 


(( 


'Twill  make  a  weeping  widow  laagh, 

And  soon  incline  td  pleasare — 
'Twill  make  an  old  man  loare  his  staffe^ 

And  dance  a  yonthfal  measure. 
And  tho'  your  clothes  be  ne'er  so  bad, 

All  ragged,  rent,  and  tome — 
Against  the  cold  you  may  be  clad, 

With  litUe  Barloycorno." 

In  Scotland,  the  oldest  verses  on  this  theme,  are 
styled  **  Allan  a  Maut,"  and  the  growth,  reaping, 
threshing,  and  malting  of  the  grain,  together  with 
the  charm  and  ofi'ects  of  the  liquor,  are  sung  with 
gusto.  There  is  another  version  of  this  genial  song, 
with  the  same  title ;  and  then  comes  a  later  lyric, 
styled  "John Barleycorn,"  and  sung  by  the  pea- 
santry of  Scotlaiid  long  before  the  birth  of  Burns. 
That  poet's  version  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  close  plagiar- 
ism of  the  elder  lyric,  one  stanza  of  which  is — 

"  They  took  a  plough  and  plouj^ed'him  down. 

Put  clods  upon  his  head — 
And  they  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath, 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead." 

Bums  took  this,  as  the  reader  perceives,  word  for 
word.  At  the  same  time  the  English  had  their  ver- 
sions made  near  two  hundred  years  ago — one  called 
"Mister  Mault,"  and  another,  "Sir  John  Barley- 
corn." But  the  John  Bulls  give  Sir  John  three  com- 
panions, called  "  Thomas  Good  Ale,"  "  Sir  Richard 
Beer,"  and  "Sir  William  White  Wine,"  showing 
that  the  Southern  people  had  more  a£Buentand  com- 
fortable ideas  than  their  Northern  neighbors.  In 
the  fame  way  the  finest  of  Bums'  songs  are  grafted, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  old  popular  formula  and  floating 
airs  which  had  cheered  or  soothed  the  people's  ideas 
for  generations.  Again,  as  regards  another  noble 
song-writer,  Thomas  Campbell,  we  find  that  the 
grandest  of  his  lyrics  hod  a  gradual  derivation  from 
the  simple  feeling  of  uneducated  men  :  we  mean  his 
"Mariners  of  England.'*  Over  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  poor  sailors  who  left  their  ships  in  port,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  inland,  to  their  homes,  had 
a  ditty,  which  they  sung  to  procure  relief,  as  they 
Journeyed  along.    Their  chant  was — 

"  We  be  three  poor  mariners, 

Newly  come  from  the  seas, 
W%  spend  our  lives  in  jeopardy, 

While  landsmen  live  at  ease." 

The  Bentiment  of  the  two  last  lines  is  a  very  natural 
one — such  as  would  occur  first  to  the  men  themselves. 
In  process  of  time,  the  popular  song — 

*<  Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
Who  live  at  home  at  ease," 

was  composed  by  an  unknown  author,  though  some 
attribute  it  to  Martyn  Parker.  It  expresses  the  sen- 
timent of  the  older  song,  and  is  one  ot  the  best  of  its 


kind.  GampbcU  was  so  struck  and  touched  by  its 
form  and  music,  that  he  wove  his  own  trumpet-toned 
lyric  upon  that  model— ad optrng  the  well-known 
cadence,  and  even  the  fine  concluding  lino  of  tho 
preceding  song — 

"  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

At  first  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  expletive  dOf  and 
wrote — 

"  When  the  stormy  tempests  blow." 

But  his  better  taste  brought  him  back  from  h\i 
tautology  to  the  old  line,  as  the  people  sung  it,  and 
consecrated  it  to  harmony  forever.  It  is  highly 
interesting,  as  we  have  said,  to  trace  to  its  first  im- 
pulse or  happy  sentence,  those  songs  which  gr^w 
into  life  and  popularity.  Kegarding  that  minstrelsy 
which  is  indigenous  and  the  only  genuine  thing  of 
the  kind  in  this  country — we  mean  the  lyrics  that 
come  from  the  kitchens  and  cotton-fields  of  the 
Southern  states — we  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  gay  darkey  it  was  who  first  said — 

"  Turn  aboutf  and  wheel  about. 
And  jump  Jim  Crow," 

or  how  the  refrains  of  "  Clar  do  Kitchen,"  "Git  out 
de  way,  old  Dan  Tucker,"  "  Sich  agittin  up  Stairs,*' 
and  the  rest,  came  into  being,  to  furnish  some  of  the 
most  popular  harmonies,  certainly  in  our  language — 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  wildfire  way  in  which  they 
ran  round  the  world.  The  most  popular  and  paying 
melodies  are  those  of  the  Southern  negroes ;  a  state 
of  things  paralleled  in  England  by  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera,"  which  outdid  all  tho  imported  operas  of 
Italy.  Those  highwaymen  and  beggars  over  the 
way,  and  those  niggers  here  at  home,  have  signifi- 
cantly enough  been  able  to  win  the  crowns  of  drama- 
tic and  musical  success  from  the  professors  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  literature. 

How  frequently  the  phrase  occurs,  that  something 
or  somebody  "  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  public 
eye."  Has  anybody  ever  formed  a  definite  idea  of 
the  size  of  that  extensive  optic?  Or  is  it  a  myth, 
like  "the  arms  of  Morpheus,"  "  the  waves  of  obli- 
vion," "  the  ladder  of  Fame,"  and  other  expressions 
with  which  tho  dictionary  of  poets  is  so  plentifully 
stocked  ? 

Is  not  this  thought  from  Dr.  Herman  Hooker's 
writings  beautiful?  "It  is  a  mark  of  a  high  and 
pure  mind,  to  imagine  greatness  or  goodness  where 
it  is  not ;  to  deck  with  loveliness  and  beauty  actions 
which  have  no  worthy  aim." 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  a  special  fondness  for  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
"The  Crayon,"  a  weekly  journal,  published  in  New 
York.    It  is  edited  with  singular  taste  and  ability 

The  sonnet  to  the  Greek  Slave,  in  the  Powers'  ar* 
tide  of  our  last  number,  should  have  been  quoted, 
and  that  it  was  not,  may  be  attributed  to  an  over- 
dght  on  our  part. 
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A  recent  traveler,  speaking  of  the  bath  of  the 
ladies  in  the  East,  says  that  (here  is  abont  it  nothing 
of  the  indelicacy  that  some  have  supposed ;  and  that 
he  has  good  cause  for  saying  so,  as  he  had  it  from  a 
lady  who  was  daily  bathed  in  the  Osmanli  fashion. 
fler  attire  is  first  remorcd.  An  attendant  takes  a 
glove — every  day  it  is  a  new  glove — of  undressed 
Bilk.  With  the  disengaged  hand  she  pours  over  her 
mistress  bason  after  bason  of  warm  water.  Then,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  friction  with  the  glove,  she  slowly 
removes  the  salts  and  impurities  which  arc  deposited 
on  the  skin.  This  finished,  the  attendant  covers  the 
lady  from  head  to  foot,  by  means  of  a  mop  of  downy 
Bilk,  with  a  lather  mode  of  a  particularly  emolient 
Boap,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Turkey.  Upon  this  soap 
depends  much  of  that  pcach-Iike  softness,  and  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  for  which  Eastern  women  al- 
ways are  so  remarkable.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
removing  stains,  spots,  and  freckles,  that  are  not 
deeply  marked  into  the  cuticle.  This  part  of  the 
matter  having  been  carefully  performed,  the  lady  is 
again  deluged  in  water,  heated  to  110''  or  120^,  and 
poured  over  her  person  from  a  taus — bason — of  silver. 
Large  towels — wo  might  call  them  sheets— of  the 
^finest  white  muslin,  richly  embroidered  with  flowers 
and  gold,  are  wrapped  around  her,  and  she  is  led 
into  a  saloon,  where,  reclining  upon  a  heap  of  cushions, 
she  sinks  into  a  soft  dream-like  languor,  that  might 
become  fointnoss,  were  it  not  for  the  assiduity  with 
which  a  slave  fans  her.  As  soon  as  she  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  bear  it,  another  slave  combs,  perfumes, 
and  disposes  her  hair  in  ornamental  braids.  The 
hoar  afier  the  bath  is  one  of  gentle,  sleepy  lorelinesi. 

Dryden,  the  poet,  in  his  immortal  lampoon  ag^nat 
Bhadwell,  has  Uie  couplet — 

*'  A  tun  of  man  on  thy  huge  bulk  is  writ ; 
Yet  sure,  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.*' 

This  is  very  happy  and  very  funny.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Dryden  is  indebted  to  Shokspeare 
for  the  suggestion  of  it.  Prince  Henry,  in  Henry  IV., 
acting  his  father's  part,  says  '<  a  tun  of  man  is  thy 
companion."  There  are  very  few  of  the  felicities  of 
our  language  that  may  not  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  Shakspearo's  literature. 

A  great  many  persons  speak  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  without  exactly  knowing  the  history  of  that 
boundary.  It  is  identified  with  a  dispute,  which 
originated  about  two  centuries  ago,  between  the  colo- 
nies of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  involved  a 
tract  of  6,000  square  miles,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  family  of  lA)rd  Baltimore.  In  the  time  of  King 
James  II.,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  after  an  investi- 
gation, the  king  ordered  a  division  of  the  territory 
in  1685,  giving  that  part  between  the  river  and  bay 
of  Delaware,  and  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Henlopen 
to  the  40^  of  N.  latitude,  to  his  majesty,  and  the  re- 
mainder— now  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
— to  Lord  Baltimore.  But  the  order  was  not  acted 
OB.    In  1732,  commissioners  and  snrveyon  bosied 


themselves  again  in  the  matter,  but  separated  withp 
out  deciding.  In  1735,  the  Penn  family  took  tlia 
question  into  the  Engliah  Court  of  Chancery.  After 
a  time  the  Lord  Chancellor  ordered  a  new  measure- 
ment, which  took  place  in  1750,  but  ended  like  the 
preceding.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years  more,  the 
respective  proprietaries  agreed  to  employ  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  geometers,  who  went 
to  work,  and  at  last  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  term 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  is  only  ai>plied  to  that  part 
of  the  boundary  which  constitutes  the  S.  E.  fh>nUer 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  extends  to  a  point  about  forty 
miles  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  not  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thp  following  exquisite  lyric,  by  Kingslcy,  may 
be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers ;  but  even  they 
will  thank  us  for  reproducing  it  here,  **80  absolute 
it  seems,  so  in  itself  oomplete." 

z. 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best. 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  heavy  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

u. 
Three  wives  sat  np  in  the  lighthouse-tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamp  as  the  sun  went  dow&— 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower, 
And  the  rack  as  it -came  rolling  np,  ragged  and 
brown;— 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor-bar  be  moaning. 

ui. 
Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands. 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep— 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep — 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

• 
Bayard  Taylor  says  there  is  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
sam-shoo,  or  rice-whisky,  in  Hong-Kong,  which 
bears  over  its  door  the  following  inscription :  *'  The 
joys  of  Paradise  are  nothing  but  a  state  of  perpetual 
drunk." 


Every  man  knows  his  own  character;  bat,  as  he 
has  come  by  his  knowledge  of  it  confidentially,  he 
makes  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  admit  the  fiMSt — vtva 
to  himself. 
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la  "EUij'  SpMimeni  of  BuslUb  Matrletl  R»- 
UMWM,"  then  U  ■  romuwsof  lUchud  Oasat  ds 
I.io>,  Ihna  sIiIbIi  ««  loin  that  he  took  tkirtitH 
ikir-Uadtof  bt*-kivawiihla»!  wUeh,  when  he 
bedagod  Area,  he  thraw  from  a  uungODtl  intQ  the 
town.  The  Sanoeiti  were  drewlfDiIirumoyedbjthia 
Doral  mode  of  wwfara,  and  uld — 

"King  Richard  waifidlfell, 
When  hie  Siu  bittan  n  well." 

Ha  editor  quaiutl;  remark)  :  "There  mnit  have 
baoD  eame  ineoarauicnaB  is  ohaiging  a  maohiae  with 
■nob  inplemeiili  af  oSepee." 

Keata,  In  hii  Hjperion,  ilugi  of 

"  Tbote  gncD-rabei)  aenatar*  of  niifbty  woodi, 

Tall  oaki,  bruch-ob armed  b^  the  aaroeat  Bl«e, 

DieajD,  and  aa  dream  all  night  vtlthoat  a  atil'." 

This  fane]'  of  the  dreaming  treei  vu  axpreued 

before  him  in  pioae,  b;  Thomai  Gnj,  the  poet,  wbo, 

in  one  of  hii  letlere,  irritei :  "  Both  bllli  and  Talei 

are  oorerad  wllh   the  meet  renerable  baaohas  and 

other  Ter;  rcTaroud  regotabtai  that,  like  mcut  other 

old  people,  are  alwaji  droamlsgoat  their  old  atoriea 

to  tho  wincla."     TonnyaoD  went  farther  than  either 

Of  these,  he  gare  a  tongne  to  hie  tree,  and  eet  tbe 

oak  to  goaaip  aboat  the  lorea  of  a  joong  lad;  and 

gentleman.     Such  daring  fltghta  of  fane;  were  an- 

known  to  the  old  elaasioa      la  John  Drjdeo,  a  tree 

wu  a  tree— DOtbiDg  more.     He  bu  the  oonplet — 

'<  Thougbtleta  aa  monareh  oaki  that  ihade  the  pldn, 

And,  apread  in  aolemn  atate,  •npinal;  reign." 

Of  thou  dreaming  eonoella  araplejed  abora,  thftt 
of  Qraj  ia  (U  better  and  mare  poetlaal  than  Eaala'. 

A  lad  J  eotreapondant  aaja— 

"  Oar  Eogliah  neigbbori  are  Dotorionil;  diaagraea- 
bla  traTeling  eompaniona ;  onoa  In  a  ear  ta  iteamboal, 
John  Boll  evldantl;  conaidan  erei;  other  pauaoger 
bia  natural  enemj,  and  goei  throngh  tbe  jaumey 
with  douhled-np  liata.  He  tairl;  enoaaea  hinuelf  iu 
a  ahell  of  aclflibneia — aeteola  asomfortable  aeat,  and 
Brml;  rniitB,  or  rather,  oooll;  diaregarda  the  eje  Im- 
ploring, the  C7e  eonlemptaooa,  and  the  eje  indig- 
nant, <Aleh  meet  him  on  erer;  tide  from  belated 
fcmalei,  who  '  wonder  wh;  the  man  doean't  gat  ap, 
and  give  tbem  bia  aeat.' 

"But  aamelimca  heiront  erengire  np  other  peo- 
pta'i  aeala,  aa  the  following  eaae  will  ahoir.  Ooing 
up  the  North  KiTer,one  dB7,were  a  paityof  Amarl- 
eau,  who  wore  eomplatelj  abiaibad  by  the  eiqai- 
iito  aaonerj.  One  of  the  ladiea  eroMad  the  deek  tor 
a  moment,  with  a  gentleman,  to  obaerre  aome  point 
of  peouliar  intaraati  and  when  tbey  retained,  lo, 
and  behold  1  both  aaaU  were  taken— the  Udy'i  be- 
ing appropriatad  bj  a  anrlj  Bngliahman. 

"  'Will  70a  ba  kind  enough  In  liae,  air?'  i^d  her 
CMKirt,  politel J,  '  f  OB  haie  taken  Ihi*  lady '1  ehalr. ' 

■"Oan't  brip  It,'  ba  Tcplied,  drawing  hl«  plald 
ahawl  mora  lightly  around  him,  'alBdytMhalae!'  " 

ThoQgb  there  ba  eaaea  on  record  to  the  eontntj, 
yet  Ht.  Bull  ii  apt  to  he  rather  an  aidmdi^  onito- 
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mer,  and  ooi  lUr  friend  baying  been  a  anfferer  by 
bii  boorlabnen,  In  thi*  inatanoe,  hai  good  OBDaa  tat 
oomplalnt.  But  nltb  all  deferenoe,  and  apart  titm 
our  eoDiln  John,  are  not  tbe  demaada  which  ladiea 


a  aay  ai 


a  of  gentlen 


to  gire  np  aeata  in  pabllo  plaeee  Jaat  the  teul  In  tba 
world  onraatonable  T  And  wbaii  lucta  >BBti  arc 
glTen  np,  la  the  famr  alwaja  aoknowl edged,  aa  It 
should  be,  with  a  "  thank  you,  air,"  or  even  s  ([oiet 
ineUnaUon  of  the  head  ?  We  baie  heard  aoma 
eruBty,  aiacting  fallowa  uy  that  it  ii  not,  but  wa 
oan't  belieTethem;  for  what  laJy  could  be  so  lost  to 
ordinary  propriety,  sa  fail  lo  Boknowledgs  anah  a 
trifle,  area  to  the  hnmhlcBt.  No,  no,  gcallemen, 
our  good  nature  mnst  not  be  imposed  on  by  auoh 
ilaudera;  wa  aannot  believe  them,  we  oannot  beliera 

Tba  following  vema  on  Lord  Fairhx,  by  TllUer*, 
Dnhe  of  Buohingham,  wore  applied  by  Lord  Holland, 
in  lua  BemlidJisenoeB,  (o  Oeneral  Waihinglon — 

"He  might  hare  been  a  king. 
But  that  ha  ondetstooil 

How  muoh  it  waa  ■  meaner  thing 
Ta  be  D^jiutly  groat  than  houorably  good." 

A  writer  in  Blaekwood  girea  tba  following  epiaoda 
in  hia  pragieaa  by  rail  aoroaa  Hiohigan  : 

"  Uf  eooiH  we  ran  <tf  the  railf,  but  there  were  BO 
liTea  loat,  01  any  dama^a  dona  beyond  a  few  bmlna, 
and  the  nuat  intanaa  aiertion  on  the  part  of  th« 
male  oonteota  of  the  train  for  three  boun  in  a  broil- 
ing ran,  to  gat  tbe  engine  and  four  oarrlagea,  wbwb 
jLTB  deaply  embedded  in  a  alay  diteh,  out  of  it,  and 
baok  upon  tba  rails,  in  which  laat  wo  are  auaaenfnl. 
The  aoeident  tuma  ont  to  have  been  ezoloaiTely  tba 
tanlt  of  Tom,  tba  awitcbman,  whom  the  angina  drirer 

" '  Kow,  Tom,  you  ikunk,  this  la  the  third  time 
yan  fargot  to  let  an  that  awiMh,  and  laat  time  there 
was  twenty  people  wont  nnder,  and  the  balanoe  waa 
bruiaed,  M  you  mind  what  you're  about,  and  don't 
forget  that  switch  ^ain,  or  I'm  4an»d  if  I  don't 
tell  tba  boa*.'" 

A  friend  at  onr  elbow,  who  wears  a  leotion  of  Illi- 
nois oak  below  the  knee,  remarks  that  there  ia  rathai 
more  troth  than  poetry  in  this,  and  that  not  long 
tinea  ha  was  traveling  over  one  of  theaa  same  roads ; 
finding  the  eara  •'Jompiog,"  as  tbeyaay,  ha  went 
out  on  the  platfiira  and  OTetheard  the  following : 

BraJcimam.  BUI,  he's  putting  her  down  like , 

thunder  I 

CoHduetar.  Mind,  I  tell  yon,  she'll  flisle  seme  of 
these  nights. 

Wblab  she  aosordingly  did,  and  put  the  engineer 
and  flreman  "under,"  aa  tbe  tonrist  aayi,  and  onr 
friend  with  tbe  balanoe  of  the  train  an  lop.  The  re- 
minder of  the  anaodole  our  friend  out*  ihorL 

Oanduolor  atnoiv  Uia  ntina.  "  Tom,  what'd  I  tail 
you?" 

GUIaaia  tbe  headaof  Hemoiy'a  roeary. 
Whereon  she  reokona  kin' 
Of  Mend*  nd  old  •ffeoltoni.— 
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GRAHAM'S     MAGAZINE. 


In  Bir  Philip  Siducy's  «  Aroadia,"  a  widow  lady 
thus  gracefully  bears  testimooy  to  the  advantages  of 
her  former  state : 

<*  The  hoavens  prevent  such  a  mischief,  said  Ce- 
cropia.  A  man,  quoth  yoa  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  niece, 
nature,  when  you  were  first  born,  vowed  yon  a  wo- 
man, and  as  sae  made  you  child  of  a  mother,  so  to  do 
your  bst  to  bo  mother  of  a  child.  0,  the  sweet 
name  of  a  mother !  0,  the  comfort  of  comforts,  to 
see  your  children  grow  up,  in  whom  you  are,  as  it 
were,  ctornizol !  If  you  could  conceive  what  a  heart 
tickling  joy  it  is  to  see  your  own  little  ones,  with 
awful  luve,  come  running  to  your  lap,  and,  like  little 
models  of  youresulf,  still  carry  you  about  them,  yoa 
would  think  it  uukiiidncss  in  your  own  thoughts, 
tha(  even  they  did  rebul  against  the  mean  to  it.  .  .  . 
0,  widow  nights,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  differ- 
ence !  How  often,  alas,  do  I  embrace  the  orphan 
side  of  my  bed,  which  was  wont  to  be  imprinted  by 
the  body  of  my  dear  husband,  and  with  tears  acknow- 
ledge that  I  now  enjoy  such  a  liberty  as  the  banished 
man  hath;  who  may,  if  he  list,  wander  over  the 
world,  but  is  forever  restrained  from  his  most  delight- 
ful homo!  For,  believe  mo,  niece,  such  are 

we  women.  Ilave  you  ever  seen  a  pure  rose-water 
kept  in  a  crystal  glass?  How  fine  it  looks,  how 
sweet  it  smells,  while  the  beautiful  glass  imprisons 
it !  Break  the  prison,  and  let  the  water  take  ita  own 
course,  doth  it  not  embrace  dust,  and  lose  all  its 
former  sweetness  and  fairness  ?  Truly  so  are  we,  if 
we  have  not  the  stay,  rather  than  the  restraint,  of 
orystalino  marriage.  My  heart  melts  to  think  of  the 
sweet  comforts  I,  in  that  happy  time,  received,  when 
I  had  never  cause  to  care,  but  the  care  was  divided, 
when  I  never  rejoiced,  but  that  I  saw  my  joy  shine 
in  another's  eyes.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  free  de- 
light which  the  heart  might  embrace,  without  the 
accusing  of  inward  conscience,  or  fear  of  outward 
shame  ?  And  is  a  solitary  life  as  good  as  this  ? 
Then  can  one  string  make  as  good  music  at  a  concert ; 
then  can  one  color  set  forth  a  beauty. '^ 

Wo  have  received  from  our  friend,  0.  D.  Gardette, 
the  following  enigma  entitled  **  The  Contrast,"  with 
which  our  curious  readers  may  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity during  these  long  winter  evenings. 

Beneath  a  hoary  elm — 

Fit  emblem  of  the  sage, 
His  reverend  locks  his  only  helm— 

Mjjlrst  signed,  toith  my  Jlrst^  our  goodly  heri- 
tage. 

No  stain  of  blood,  nor  guile 

Marr'd  the  fair  deed ;  but  free. 
With  open  palm,  and  Imstful  amile 

The  Ked  Man  laid  the  gift  at  his  '<  Good  Father's*' 
knee. 

But  'mid  the  battle's  rout, 

Clear,  o'er  the  wild  alarm— 
My  second  rings ;  the  furious  shoat 

That  spurs  the  jaded  steed,  and  iteeU  the  flagging 
arm. 


And  high  o'er  spear  and  crest — 

Streams  in  the  van  afar — 
My  whoUf  in  glittering  sheen  confes't. 

Whoso  gorgeous  folds  enwrap  the  fate  of  all  Um 
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Befure  the  accession  of  George  III.,  it  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  ladies  of  quality  to  stop  at 
taverns,  and  even  to  invite  the  gcuilemen  to  be  of 
the  company.  Walpole  say:<  that  in  1755  a  French- 
man, who  was  ignorant  of  the  custom,  took  some 
liberties  with  Lady  Harrington,  through  which  mis- 
take her  house  was  afterward  closed  against  him. 
This  practice,  which  to  us  seems  so  startling,  was  a 
relic  of  the  manners  of  a  century  earlier.  The  de- 
corum of  the  court  of  George  III.  banished  the  Cus- 
tom from  the  upper  ranks;  but  it  lingered  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  indecorous  to  say  to  two  young 
ladies  who  called  upon  him,  /'Come,  you  pretty 
fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Metre,"  to 
which  the  ladies  who  wished  to  consult  the  philoso- 
pher upon  the  subject  of  Methodism,  very  readily 
assented.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  George,  and 
perhaps  a  little  later,  the  great  ladies,  whether  at 
taverns  or  in  private  houses,  curried  Ihcir  vivacity 
somewhat  farther  than  we  should  now  think  con- 
sistent with  perfect  propriety.  La'ly  Coventry,  at  a 
great  supper  at  Lord  Hertford's,  said  in  a  very  vul- 
gar accent,  '*  if  she  drank  any  more  she  should  be 
muciibus.^^  How  the  Americans  of  our  own  day, 
says  Charles  Knight,  must  bo  shocked  at  the  vulgarity 
of  our  aristocratic  predecessors ;  for  they  will  not 
tolerate  even  the  word  drunk ^  and  describe  the  con- 
dition which  that  word  conveys  by  the  pretty  epithet 
excited  !  We  are  adopting  the  term,  he  continues, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  refinement  in  our 
nomenclature  may  lead  to  a  revival  of  a  little  of  the 
old  liberty  in  our  practice.  Walpole  explains  that 
muel'ibus  was  ''  Irish  for  sentimental.''  He  did  not 
foresee  the  change  in  our  English.  He  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  He  tells  us  that  *<  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  Lord  Allen  came  drunk  to  the  opera;" 
and  what  is  harder  to  believe,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Henley,  being  choSv.'n  a  governor  of  {3t. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  **  a  smart  gentleman  who 
was  sent  with  a  staff,  carried  it  in  the  evening  when 
the  Chancellor  happened  to  bo  drunk."  These  exhi- 
bitions were  in  1763. 

An  altercation  is  rumored  to  have  occurred  very 
recently  between  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Murat. 

"  Vous  n'ave*  rien  do  votro  onole,"  (You've  no- 
thing of  your  uncle  about  you,)  was  the  reproach 
addressed  with  bitter  emphasis  to  his  majesty. 

•'Helas!  oui— j'ai  safamillc,"  (Alas!  yes— I  have 
his  family,)  was  the  reply  made  with  sarcastic  resig- 
nation. 

A  lady  visiting  the  British  Museum,  inquired  if 
they  had  a  skull  of  Newton ;  when  answered  in  the 
negative  she  laid,  <<  I  wonder  at  that,  they  hare^ol 
one  at  Oxford.** 
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We  cannot  resist  the  temptatio^  to  introdnco  to  our 
Table  the  following  novel  of  high  life  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  tbo  spioj 
little  ♦*  Bizarre."  Though  we  were  not  at  that  ball, 
we  have  seen  those  hoopa, 

HOOP,  HUKRAH ! 


PRXFXCK. 

Things  as  they  are, 
Viv*'  la  Bizarre, 

CVTBODUCTIOir. 

Reader,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Blanche 
Geroeau. 

CflAPTEB  I. 

—And  I  waited  in  the  drawing-room,  till  I  thought 
my  hair  would  grow  gray  before  she  would  appear. 
The  carriage  was  at  the  door— it  was  a  bitter  cold 
night— I  could  hear  the  coachman  swinging  and 
slapping  his  arms  to  keep  his  hands  warm.  I  had 
wound  up  the  musical  box  for  excitement,  and  lis- 
tened to  its  soulless  jingle  for  occupation ;  I  had 
made  the  little  King  Charles  Spaniel  stand  on  hia 
hind  legs  till  he  began  to  think  that  was  his  normal 
position.  I  tried  with  my  right  hand  to  coax  "  Un- 
cle Ned"  out  of  the  piano — much  to  the  chagrin  of 
that  grand  instrument,  whose  mission  was  Classical 
music.  I  beat  a  retreat  from  the  realm  of  sweet 
sounds  to  that  of  sweet  feelings — my  patent  leather 
boots  were  awful  tight.  In  blissful  agony  I  heard, 
at  last,  the  opening  of  a  door,  a  musical  laugh — the 
rustle  of  silks — and  there  before  me,  Just  giying  the 
last  tightening  to  her  glove-lace — was  Blanche  Cer- 
eeau.    Such  a  seraphic  smile,  such  a  cooing  voice — 

<*  And  did  I  keep  him  waiting? — Uie  dear  little 
Arthur !    And  did  he  grow  fretful  ?" 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  Politeness  which  Fate  has  or- 
dained for  a  bright  man-of-the-world,  there  is  ne 
such  word  as  Fretful  I"  I  answered.  I  had  been 
s^dying  this  answer  for  two  hours— Bulwer  gave  the 
lesson.  As  I  replied  my  eyes  fell  on  the  ball  cos- 
tume of  Blanche.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  represented  by  that  dress,  her 
head  the  apex  and  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  the  base. 
I  had  to  open  my  eyes  twice  to  take  in  the  full  cir- 
cumference, there  was  no  end  to  that  lower  hoop ! 
^'Can  she  get  out  of  the  frontdoor?"  thought  I; 
"  granted,  yet  can  she  get  into  the  carriage  ?  UadnH 
I  better  ride  outside  with  the  driver."  I  mildly 
asked  her  this  last  thought.    She  answered — 

"  Never,  dear  Arthur— on  such  a  night  as  this ! 
Bide  inside,  only  put  your  feet  up  on  the  cushions ; 
then,  I  can  stand  up." 

«<  Kind-hearted  Blanche,"  thought  I— wliat  ■•- 
orifices  you  make  for  one  you  love.  I  entered  the 
carriage  first— it  was  not  gallant,  but  then  she  in- 
8iit«d  on  it!"*  Then,  she  came  iii—how  I  can't  tell 
bat  she  did  it.  And  standing  up,  like  a  Hippodrome 
girl  in  her  chariot,  and  holding  on  to  the  hand  straps, 
MF  we  started  to  attend  Madame  Kuvencourt's  grand 
baU. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  a  full  house — how  it  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  a  prima  donna,  at  a  dollar  a  head. 
Through  the  crush  of  human  boings  I  swept  onward 
with  Blanche,  once  only  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with 
the  whalebones,  but  we  got  through— a  little  bent 
but  still  elastic :  occasionally  a  passer  by  would 
sweep  the  skirts  round  till  I  saw  tboae  daintily 
chausatd  tiny  feet,  and  her  figure  looked  like  a  din- 
ner-bell cut  in  two— but  the  wave  swept  on  and  the 
pyramid  was  a  pyramid. 

<*Will  you  waltK?"  I  said  to  her,  as  the  music 
sounded. 

"Oh,  no!  I  never  waits  now  I"  "Confound 
those  hoops,"  thought  I.  But  we  «did'  a  quadrille — 
very  easily.  Only  two  steps  and  the  figure  was 
complete— an  awkward  step  from  the  gentleman  vis- 
a-vis and  rip  went  the  lady's  skirts,  hoops,  Ac. —then 
came  apologies,  retreat  to  the  dressing-roum— repairs 
impossible— had  to  send  home  for  tbo  carriage — and 
instead  of  having  a  spleudid  evening  Blanche  and  I — 
she  sat  down  on  the  seat  now,  and  I  took  her  dear 
little  gloved  hand  in  mine  and  i>oufed  consolation 
into  her  heart — rode  home  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Oh,  horrors ! 

OHAPTKB  lU. 

In  a  few  days  Blanche  and  I  will  be  married. 
Hoop,  Hurrah !  The  wedding  ring — I  wish  it  wai 
some  other  shape,  it  reminds  me  so  much  of  hoops — 
now  lies  on  my  table.  And  that  cart-load  of  whale- 
bone I  saw  going  into  her  house,  one  day  last  week. — 
'< Blanche,"  said  I,  "is  there  an  umbrella  manu- 
factory near  you?" — reminds  me  that  the  bridal 
dresses — d  la  Pyramids  of  Egypt — are  being  built. 

Blanche  hasn't  been  to  church  for  three  mouths- 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  pews,  and  the  width 
of  her  hoopi. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

— And  I  sit  down  in  my  arm-chair — and  wonder  if 
suoh  things  can  be  possible,  and  if— what  was,  was 
right.  And  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing is  that  is. 

My  wedding-day !  "  Now,  old  boy !" — I  solilo- 
quised, "  you  can  only  go  through  this  operation,  ^ 
once  in  your  life — three  or  four  times  at  the  outside. 
Just  raise  the  window  and  see  Lf  there  are  any  an* 
usual  operations  going  on  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in 
the  garden  below,  or  over  in  the  neighbours'  housoa 
the  other  side  of  the  street. — Nothing !— Then  Na- 
ture is  un-anspicious.  There'll  be  a  row  to-day — 
somewhere!" 

Prophetic  words! — ^We  were  to  be  married  in 
church  en  grand»  tenue:  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  hoar  came,  carriages,  friends,  Ac.,  along 
with  it;  we  went  to  the  church.  We  descended — 
walked  up  to  the  door— side  door— very  i: arrow — 
bride  couldn't  get  through— couldn't  get  into  church. 
Hoops  too  large,  door  too  small.  I  grew  as  red  in 
the  face  as  a  boiled  lobster.  *<  Put  her  throogh" — 
I  gasped— oonfnsed,  agitated  and  vulgar ! 

**  Sir-r-r !"  said  Blanche—"  such  langoage  at  Boob 
a  time!" 
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We  re-entered  the  carriage,  ditto  the  friends  theirs, 
returned  to  the  bride's  hoase,  and  then  I — ^Arthur  ' 
O'Bandylcgge  reeeived  a  formal  dismissal.    I  got 
the  sack,  M'lle  Blanche  Oeroean  retjuns  the  hoops, 
^all  I  not  write — 

Things  as  they  are? 
Vive  la  Bizarre  ! 


The  marriage  question  appears  to  g^yd  Punch 
much  uneasincfls  in  his  old  age.  He  wants  to  know 
'*  if  a  man  addicted  to  smoking  marries  a  widow, 
does  it  follow  that  ho  must  lay  down  his  pipe,  because 
she  giyes  up  her  weeds?" 


Of  course  some  of  our  readers  must  have  seen 
this:- 

<' A  wife,  domestic,  good  and  pure, 
Like  snail,  should  keep  within  her  door  ,* 
But  not,  like  snail,  in  siWer  track. 
Place  all  her  wealth  upon  her  back. 

A  wife  should  be  like  echo  true. 
And  speak  but  when  she's  spoken  to ; 
But  not,  like  echo,  still  be  heard 
Contending  for  the  final  word. 

Like  Oitj  Hall  clock  a  wife  should  be, 
Keep  time  and  regularity ; 
But  not,  like  clock,  harangue  so  clear 
That  all  the  town  her  voice  might  hear. 

Young  men,  if  these  allnsionB  strike, 

She  whom  as  bride  you'd  hail 
Must  just  be  like,  and  just  unlike. 

An  echo,  clock  and  snul." 

When  Oolman  was  examined  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  on  the  Theatri- 
cal Question,  he  was  asked  whether  he  expunged  all 
oathA  or  profane  swearing  from  the  plays  submitted 
to  his  revision.    He  answered, 

"Invariably." 

*'  Bid  you  ever  count  the  number  of  oaths  in  your 
own  comedies  of  the  Heir  at  Law  and  John  Bull  ?** 

**  Never ;  but  I  dare  say  there  are  a  great  many. " 

*♦  Which  you  disapprove  of?" 

«  Undoubtedly." 

«  Bo  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  omitted  them?" 

"Much  better.  They  disfigure  the  scenes  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  injure  the  humor." 

''Then,"  concluded  the  chairman,  thinking  to 
clench  the  argument,  "you  are  sorry  now  that  you 
wrote  either  of  those  comedies  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the  licenser;  "  I 
rejoice  exceedingly  to  have  made  a  good  padding, 
although  I  regret  that  any  bad  plums  should  hava 
crept  into  it. 
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A  remarkably  healthy  clause,  to  be  inserted  in  all 
marriage  contracts.  That,  in  all  fhrniUes  where  Jars 
abound,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  it  is  the  wife 
who  pays  for  all  the  breakages. 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  paper  by  M.  Wax^ 
ren  in  Blackwood  for  Dec,  1854 : 

I  ventured  to  say  that  I  knew  an  instance  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  hastily  jumping  from  on  board 
the  Excellent,  to  catch  a  boat  that  was  starting  for 
shore,  missed  it,  and  fell  into  the  water  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  sinking  to  a  great  depth.  For 
awhile  he  was  supposed  to  be  drowned.  lie  after- 
wards said  that  all  he  remembered,  after  plunging 
into  the  water,  was  a  sense  of  freedom  from  pain, 
and  a  sudden  recollection  of  all  his  past  life,  espe- 
cially of  all  his  guilty  actions  which  he  bad  long  for- 
gotten. 

Possibly,  (says  Be  Qnincey,)  a  suddenly  developed 
power  of  recollecting  every  act  of  a  man's  life  may 
constitute  the  Great  Book  to  be  opened  before  him 
on  the  Judgment  Bay. 

The  following  well-authenticated  account  of  the 
prophecy  of  his  death,  of  that  wonderful  mystic, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  is  equally  curious  and  inter- 
esting. In  1772,  "he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy, 
and  fbr  three  weeks  he  continued  in  a  state  of  gresi 
prostration  and  lassitude,  taking  no  sustenance  be- 
yond a  little  tea,  without  milk,  cold  water  occasion- 
ally, and  once  a  little  currant-jelly."  Toward  the 
end  of  February,  he  addressed  a  note  in  Latin  to  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  then  sitting  at  Conference  with 
his  preachers,  nearly  as  follows — 

"  Cold  Bath  Street,  Cold  Bath-Fields^ 

"  February,  1772. 

"Sir — I  have  been  informed,  in  the  World  of 
Spirits,  that  you  have  a  strong  desire  to  converse 
with  me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  if  you  will 
favor  me  with  a  visit.    I  am,  etc., 

"Emanitil  Swbdbbbobo." 

Wesley  said  to  the  company  tbat  he  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  desire  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  Swedenborg,  and  that  he  had  not  men- 
tioned the  desire  to  any  one.  He  wrote  to  him  and 
said  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey  whieh  would  oc- 
cupy him  six  months;  but  would  visit  him  on  bis 
return  to  London.  To  this  the  seer  replied,  that  it 
would  be  too  late,  as  he  should  go  into  the  World 
of  Spirits  on  the  20th  day  of  the  next  months  and 
should  not  return. 

Afterward  he  again  mentioned  the  day  on  which 
he  should  die;  and  the  servant,  in  her  simplicity, 
said,  that  he  seemed  as  pleased  as  she  should  have 
been  if  she  were  going  to  some  merry-making. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1772,  his  powers  ail 
active  and  clear,  the  maid  and  mistress  were  sitting 
by  his  bedside,  when  the  clock  struck.  He  asked 
what  o'clock  it  was.  They  answered  "  Five."  He 
said,  "If  is  well— I  thank  you— God  bless  y©*/" 
and  in  a  moment  after,  his  spirit  gently  and  peace- 
fully passed  away. 

Let  cynics  say  what  they  will,  Man  ii  not  Tindie- 
tive.  Here  for  yean  we  have  been  lubjeoted  to  the 
daily  torture  of  wearing  the  Hat,  and  we  haven't 
even  preierved  tha  name  of  the  wretch  who  iaveatad 
it! 
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Bufas  GhoaM,  lbs  grot  onbu'  of  tba  Nottb,  Id 
k  ipwcb  reoentlj  dcliTcred  Id  Boaton,  Hnu.,  thai 

«l«]u<'iUl7  mod  buDtirnllT  >]lDdei  U>  lbs  UDien— 

"  Why,  look  U  it.  Hsrs  i)  a  itnpeDdoa)  tubiia  of 
Tldn  uchilsctnra,  >  eutls,  >  sipitol;  lappoM  Ihe 
Capitol  BE  Vaiblngtoa.  It  la  a  foitrea  at  onoe  aDd 
tctppli!.  Tbo  great  oantta]  dome  iwelli  to  heaTsn. 
It  resia  ^nndlj  on  ita  hill ;  bj  it(  dwd  vsigbt  kept 
ati^adrut;  iDcmingtjiDiniOTBblt;  Titan huida might 
bare  built  it;  it  ma;  itand  to  Me  tb«  ages  and  tha 
nalions  pasa  bj.  Bat  oat  ImpcrfMlion  tbsrcia;  a 
nam  in  Ihi  marbla;  a  flaw  In  tba  iron;  a  break 
acarcply  visiblo ;  yet  a  real,  Taritable  flaanre ;  part- 
ing bj  an  impercsptibls  DpsBlng  tima  tbe  top  la 
foundation  the  whole  in  two;  Ihebnildsraaw  if,  and 
guarded  against  it  aa  well  aa  bs  might;  thoas  who 
'  followcil  nitb  pioua  and  akiliriil  handa,  tried,  by  nn- 
derpinnJDg,  to  repair;  by  lateral  anpport,  by  hnt- 
tteawa  and  buttreaaea,  alternately,  to  hold  the  dia- 
Jolntsd  aidnineonlaat;  prMlloallj,  tlwaabaeoming 
leas  formidable  ;  tba  aoaa  waa  beginning  to  eoneeal 
It,  ereti ;  and  here  oomea  a  workman  who  propoan 
to  knock  ontthe  well-planned  lateral  aiipporta,looseD 
the  nnderpinning  of  the  eDda,  dig  a  yawning  ezeara- 
tion  under  both  of  them;  and  then  aet  on  each  the 
nwuntain  weight  of  a  frowning  and  dsflant  dmns  of 
lU  own.  Down  Ihe  hags  pile  topples  In  an  hour. 
Bmall  eompenaatlon  li  It  that  the  aiohllsol  of  rnin 
flndi  hia  graro,  too,  beneath  Itl" 

EingaUy,  in  hia  "  Veatward  Ho !"  gives  na  Amyai 
Lsigh  as  tbe  Chcialian  Idaal  of  a  mao:  "Qns  Dot 
•fen  knowing  wbsther  hs  ia  good  or  not,  bnt  Jost  doing 
the  right  thing,  without  thinking  about  It,  aa  limply 
H  0  little  obild,  becauas  ths  ifdritoTOod  la  with 
him,"  Id  contrast  with  Eustace  Leigh,  ••  tiyiog  to  bs 
good  with  all  hia  might  and  main,  aaoording  to  osr- 
lain  approTed  melhodi  and  rules  which  ho  baa  got 
by  heart;  and  like*  weak  oanman,  fselingaDd  Bn- 
geriog  hia  spirilaal  musolsa  orer  all  day  (o  aea  if 
they  are  growing." 

D'laraell,  speaking  of  ths  aoeiety  of  nlDsd  and 
charming  wnmen,  says,  "  It  la  an  asquaintane*  which, 
when  hsbilnai,  eieroisea  a  great  laflusDoe  OTer  the 
tons  of  Ihs  mind,  eren  if  it  doea  not  produce  any 
mere  riolent  sffests.  It  reSnes  the  taate,  qnlokeni 
ths  pereeptioD,  aDd  giTSS,  aa  It  were,  a  gtaes  and 
flexibility  (a  the  IntelEeot."  SomewhcTs  else  the 
same  writer  remarks  that  "  men  are  aa  mneh  stuna- 
lated  to  mental  effort  by  tbe  aympathy  of  tbe  gentler 
sex,  aa  by  the  desire  of  power  and  (ama.  WomsD 
are  more  disposed  loapprealate  worth  aad  iDlelleo- 
tnai  auperiorily  than  men,  or  at  least,  they  are  aa 
often  captlTated  by  the  nobis  manifsstatlonsof  genius, 
as  by  tbe  faaoinatlons  of  nunnert  and  ths  ehamis  of 

And  Sydney  Smith  ia  eqnally  up  to  the  mark, 
when  he  says  that,  "  Among  man  of  senaa  aad  liberal 
politeneaa,  a  woman  who  has  snceeofnlly  enltiraled 
her  mind  without  dimlaishing  Ifae  gentlsnen  aad 
propriety  of  her  mannera,  is  always  snrs  to  meet  with 
Biaspeot  and  altonlion  bordering  upon  sntbusiasm." 


Can  anything  ba  more  ODnduciTe  to  calm  reHaotlon 
titan  tbe  Virginian  wsmIT  OrieTOualy  to  ba  |dtied 
are  Ihey  who  know  not,  or  caDDOt  enjoy  the  lazaries  of 
aoigar.  How  soothingis  Ilsiailuenee!  how  ealmly 
bests  the  pulse  as  we  loll  In  an  easy  ohair,  and,  1d> 
haling  tbe  fragrant  Taponr,  sand  It  forth  agaiD  In 
light  Sseoy  elonda,  aad  watoh  tbem  Boating  around, 
and  cnrllng  upward,  in  a  Ibouiand  fantaalio  Ibmu! 
How  ths  pstty  anDoyaDOea  of  Ifae  day  aeem  to  dls- 
salTC,  the  axoltement  of  bnabeaa  to  subside,  ths  an- 
ger and  anxiety  to  die  away,  and  ealm  and  placid 
tIbIoes  of  ease  and  eonlsntment  to  usurp  their  plsos;! 
How  dilFerently  we  look  at  life;  bow  difforentlj  wo 
think  of  men  at  tneh  a  moment,  than  in  the  hurry 
and  tnrmoil  of  the  day '.  Oh,  bonoHoent  weed,  that 
hrlnttot  anob  relief  to  the  aching  heart  and  weary 
br^D,  how  much  do  we  owe  thee,  and  how  little  do 
they  who  rsrlls  thes  know  of  thy  tianmandenl  Tlr- 


Balsaa  was  liTing  at  ons  time,  says  Hsdnme  I>nda- 
Tant,  in  ths  Riu  Jt  Cauini,  in  a  gfy  Iktie  entnjtl, 
hard  by  the  Obaarratoiy.  One  flue  morning,  after 
hsTing  adraatageonsly  diapoaed  of  his  "Pean  da 
Chagrin,"  Baliaa  took  adiagnst  of  hii  tHirtiol,  ani 
decided  on  qnitting  It.  By  an  aflorthought,  bow- 
eier,  he  oonteiited  himself  In  metamorpho^og  bls 
poet's  obambsn  into  a  set  of  londeiri  dt  (or  ■  Dds 
lady  of  rank;  and  one  day,  be  inrited  oa  to  coma 
and  eat  loo  beneath  bis  walls,  hung  with  ailk  and 
fliuged  with  laoa.  I  was  thoroughly  diTerted— I 
could  not  think  thattbispaaaion  lor  idle  luxury  oonld 
beoome  a  sertons  affair  to  him,  and  faocied  It  merely 
a  passing  fantasy.  1  was  wrong— Iheaa  nsoeseiLies 
or  a  coquettish  Imagination,  becamo  (he  tyrants  of 
his  life,  and  losatisf]  them,  he  would  area  sasiiflM  the 
oomDion  slsasntsofcTsrydsy  lifs.  Tbenoaforward, 
hs  lircd  mora  or  laas  in  Ibe  saDie  stylo — SDmallnMS 
in  wantintbemidatof  this  magBiBaoDos,  going  with- 
out his  soap  andcoffee,  rather  than  bis  plate  or  India 
ssrriee.  Bednced,  soon,  to  fabulous  expedients  tof 
not  tearing  himself  from  the  (ays,  which  were  tha 
delight  of  his  «ysa— a  Cantastio  artist,  or  rather  child, 
<wltli  aebild's  diaamof  gold,)— he  liTsd,  so  fkr  as  his 
brains  went,  in  a  Ihaiy  pslaoe.  Being  a  resolnta 
lUB,  all  ths  whlls,  be  aocepted  Toluntarily  arsry 
sort  of  anxiety  and  suffeiipg,  in  prefsrenoe  to  oom- 
forting  blmseir  with  realillea  which  fotahade  hll 
holding  fast  soms  part  of  his  dream. 


Bpt  know  no  batter  bow  to  die." 

Botlngbnke  tells  of  a  atudenl  of  Christ  Ohnrsh, 
who  was  orerheard  in  his  prayera,  retaming  (haskl 
to  HeaTsn,  amongst  Other  msieles,  tot  Hakaia  af 

Diotlonartes. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Since  oar  last  Summary,  Dr.  Kane,  who,  in  the 
rammer  of  1853,  proceeded  in  the  Adyanoe  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  chiefly  in  quest  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
has  returned  home,  in  company  with  Lieutenant 
Hartstcin,  who,  five  months  ago,  was  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  doctor  found  no  traces  of  Franklin  or 
his  crows,  and  after  wintering  twice  in  the  highest 
latitudes  yet  reached,  abandoned  the  Adyance  in  78^ 
45'.  After  this,  in  May,  1855,  the  party  proceeded 
southward  in  boats  and  sledges,  and  after  a  journey 
of  about  thirteen  hundred  miles,  reached  Godharen, 
one  of  the  Danish  settlements  of  Greenland.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  Hartstein's  vessels,  which  had 
been  among  the  more  northern  bays  and  creeks  in 
search  of  them.  On  11th  of  October,  they  all  reached 
New  York  in  good  health,  Dr.  Kano  haying  lost  three 
of  his  men*  during  his  arduous  wanderings  in  the 
North.  The  expe<lition  discovered  eighty  new  capes 
and  twenty  bays  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
thus  enlarged  the  bounds  of  our  geographical  know- 
ledge in  that  direction.  Now  that  the  American  ox* 
plorers  have  returned  safe,  and  that  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  appearsto  have  been  ascertained  in 
another  part  of  the  North,  it  is  probable  we  shall 
have  no  more  of  these  expensive,  perilous,  and  un- 
satisfactory expeditions  into  a  region  which  belongs 
solely  to  the  seals,  walruses,  and  whales,  and  man 
never  visits  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Dr.  Kane 
discovered  in  82^  30',  a  large  wateiy  opening  to  the 
North — the  mysterious  unfrozen  water  which  is 
talked  of  as  the  polynya — bat  which  no  ship's  keel 
has  been  daring  enough  to  cleave.  It  seems  to  lie 
round  the  pole,  and  that  fiaot  seems  to  remove 
it  forever  from  the  aoquaintanoe  of  the  civilized 
world.  Our  government  has  received  official  infor- 
mation of  the  interference  of  the  English  and  French 
C'vufuls  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominican  repnblio,  by 
which  the  latter  has  been  coerced  into  refusing  those 
fivorable  terms  of  treaty  which  these  States  expected 
from  it.  Schomberg,  the  Englishman,  and  Durass, 
the  Frenchman,  express  their  surprise  th&t  the  Domi- 
nican government,  already  under  such  obligations  to 
England  and  i*rance,  shoold  have  listened  to  the 
propositions  of  the  American  Commissioner,  Oasnean, 
and  protest  vigorously  against  the  gift  or  alienation 
of  any  piece  of  Dominican  territory  or  foothold,  to 
the  grasping  and-  peremptory  x>eople  of  the  United 
States.  Franco  and  England  are  strong  enough,  as 
yet,  to  thwart  and  repulse  us  in  Dominica,  as  well  as 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  They  are  our  most  resolute 
enemies  in  the  new  hemisphere.  The  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  in  South  Oarolina— 
fought  on  7th  October,  1780— was  celebrated  in  a 
splendid  and  imposing  manner,  by  the  people  of  the 
Garolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  YirginiA,  about 
fifteen  thousand  persons  being  present.  The  battle 
of  King's  Mountain  was  as  important  to  the  cause  of 
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our  Revolution  as  those  of  Lexington  and  Banker 
Hill  in  the  North.  California  affairs  were  prosper- 
ing. J.  Neely  Johnson,  thirty  years  of  age,  who, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  working  vigorously  as  a 
muleteer  or  wagoner,  has  been  elected  Governor  of 
that  State.  The  accounts  from  the  mines  were  cheer 
ing,  and  several  places  were  mentioned  in  connection 
with  new  gold  discoveries.  The  Enow-Nothings 
seem  to  have  triumphed  in  the  elections.  On  28th 
of  August,  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  about 
twenty  seconds,  astonished  the  good  people  of  San 
Francisco.  No  mischief  was  done.  A  grand  State 
Agricultural  Fair,  Cattle  Show  and  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition took  place  at  Sacramento,  at  the  close  of 
September;  and  two  men  wese  summarily  hanged 
for  the  murders  of  Kancheria.  In  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  made  a  very  solemn,  bitter,  and  original  dis- 
course against  the  treatment  the  Saints  have  in- 
variably met  with  from  the  officers  acting  under  the 
United  States  constitution.  He  spoke  of  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  Steptoe  and  his  officers  were  re- 
ceived, and  denounced  in  pointed  terms,  the  wicked, 
insinuating  and  intolerable  behavior  of  said  officen 
with  respect  to  the  wives  and  young  ladies  of  Utah. 
But  the  Saints  would  not  be  terrified  by  the  action 
of  the  general  government  and  its  myrmidons ;  they 
weuld  trust  in  God  and  fear  not.  The  controversial 
territory  of  Kansas  is  receiving  great  accessions  of 
population  from  the  North  and  the  South.  Two 
delegates  have  been  sent  from  the  territory  to 
Congress — Whitfield  by  one  party,  and  Reeder  by  the 
other.  The  Kansas  battle  must  be  finished  in  Wash- 
ington, and  one  or  other  of  these  men  sent  home. 
News  from  Oregon  speak  of  the  great  rush  of  people 
to  the  Colville  gold  mines.  A  terrible  massacre  of 
emigrants  took  place  at  the  Devil's  Gate,  on  the 
Sweet  Water  river.  Three  hundred  of  them  were 
attacked  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed ;  the  remainder  reached  Salt  Lake  city 
in  a  starving  condition.  It  was  also  reported  that 
seventy  whites  had  been  massacred  near  Fort  Col- 
ville. General  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  was  occupied  in  making  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  and  inducing  them  to  sell  their  lands  and 
confine  themselves  to  reservations.  Latest  accounts 
from  the  Plains  speak  of  General  Harney's  campaign 
against  the  Sioux  Indians  of  that  region,  who  had 
begun  the  war  in  earnest,  and  waged  it  fiercely. 
They  withstood  the  United  States'  troops  under  Col. 
Cooke,  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Water,  but  were  beaten. 
Col.  Sumner,  with  seven  cavalry  companies,  was  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Laramie,  the  central  station  and 
headquarters  of  the  government  forces.  This  war 
promises  to  be  as  arduous  as  that  waged  by  General 
Jackson  against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  The 
French  consul,  at  Boston,  warns  merchants  agunst 
puTohasing  Bnasian  bailt  ships.  If  they  do,  it  will  be 
at  the  peril  of  seeing  the  French  squadron  take  them 
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Onr  consul  at  Shanghae,  Mr.  Murphy,  has  published 
a  correspondence  with  his  Exeelknoj  Ghaon,  Super- 
intendent of  Afaritime  Customs  at  that  iK)rt,  showing 
that  the  Chinese  hare  made  three  yerj  important 
concessions  to  our  trading  interests.  In  the  first 
place,  they  consent  to  remit  an  inland  tax  upon  ex- 
portocf  teas— a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which  was  added  to  the  cost  of  exportation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Chinese  will  allow  our  silyer  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  Spanish  or  Carolus  dollar, 
which  thcj  had  ma<lo  their  standard;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  consul  is  invited  to  lay  down,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chiuesn  gOYemment,  several  buoys 
and  other  sea-marks,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  and  port  of  Shanghae  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. 


NEIGHBORING  STATES. 

In  Mexico,  the  military  chiefs  have  been  the  prime 
movers  in  the  agitation  which  has  followed  the  abdi- 
cation of  Santa  Anna.  Alvares  was  in  the  capital  at 
the  head  of  the  executive,  and  the  garrison  had  given 
him  its  adhesion.  His  ministry  has  been  annoanocd : 
Senor  Ooampo  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  General  Comon- 
fort  for  War ;  Juarez  for  the  Interior  and  Justice, 
and  Senor  Prieto  for  Finanoe.  General  Alvarei  has 
ordered  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard,  and 
it  is  believed  the  chances  for  the  Presidency  lie  be- 
tween Comonfort  and  Haro  y  Tamarix.  A  story  was 
got  up  in  Mexico  that  the  Purot,  the  chief  of  whom 
is  Comonfort,  were  for  having  an  American  Protecto- 
rate for  their  rcpdblio.  Alvarei  was  at  pains  to  show 
himself  opposed  to  any  such  humiliating  piece  of 
policy,  and  the  American  minister  had  disclaimed 
anything  of  iho  kind  on  the  part  of  his  government. 

The  states  of  Nicaragua  and  Hew  Granada  must, 
for  the  future,  have  for  us  the  interest  of  a  pair  of 
our  own  states.  Col.  KinLcy  has  established  himself 
in  ono  as  the  proprietor  and  colonist  of  a  princely 
territory,  and  the  great  railway  from  Aspinwoll  to 
Panama,  with  its  American  proprietary  and  agents, 
attaches  our  strongest  interest  to  the  other.  Things 
appear  prospering  in  both  regions,  in  spite  of  the 
Spanish  tendencies  to  insurrection,  which  seem  fated 
to  exist  in  them  to  the  end— at  least,  till  they  are 
sufficiently  North- Americanised.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  Now  Granada,  any  stranger  may  have  his 
naturalization  papers,  and  bo  a  citizen  in  twenty- 
lour  hours.  Every  office  and  honor  of  the  state  is 
then  open  to  him,  except  those  of  president  and  vice- 
president.  Col.  Walker  still  holds  his  own  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  his  little  American  army  is  the  hope  of  the 
liberal  party  of  that  state. 

THE  OLD  WORLD. 
The  Allies  having  driven  the  Russians  from  the  south 
ride  of  Sebastopol,  have  taken  partial  possession  of 
the  ruins,  and  established  a  commission  to  gather  up 
and  divide  fairly  the  relinquished  cannon  and  small 
arms  which  tho  Russians  left  among  the  rubbish. 
Bat  as  the  northern  forts  hare  been  playing  upon 
the  captured  half  of  Sobostopol,  the  Allies  have  only 
sent  a  few  detachments  to  occupy  it.    Detailed  ac* 


counts  of  the  storming  of  tho  Malakoff,  the  Great 
Redan,  and  other  defences,  have  been  published, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  general  as- 
sault of  the  Allies  was  a  desperate  and  bloody  busi 
ncss — and  highly  discreditable  to  the  British  troops. 
The  fact  was,  the  latter  had  got  into  their  heads  that 
the  Redan  was  undermined  and  ready  to  bo  blown 
into  the  clouds  at  the  moment  of  occupation  by  the 
stormers.  Tho  French,  on  their  side,  ha«l  the  sam? 
horrid  belief,  butthoy  were  urged  forward  so  fiercely, 
and  in  such  masses,  that  their  success  was  certain. 
The  English  soldiers  attacked  the  Redan  in  a  fright, 
and  refused  to  follow  their  officers  into  tho  fort. 
They  were  always  ready  to  hear  the  terrific  explo- 
sion under  their  feet,  and  to  run  away.  They  ran 
accordingly,  and  their  defeat  and  the  way  the  Rus- 
sians bayoneted  and  s'oncd  them  back,  was  the 
greatest  disgrace  ever  inflicted  on  British  troops. 
Even  when  the  Russians  hod  gone  to  tho  north  of  tho 
bay,  it  was  a  long  timo  before  the  John  Bulls  would 
go  near  the  defences  of  the  Redan.  The  vast  army 
of  tho  allies  listened  in  breathless  apprehension  to 
the  evacuation  of  South  Sebastopol,  and  looked  at  i: 
in  the  morning  through  telescopes. 

Meantime,  the  northern  forts  have  been  made  as 
formidable  as  tho  southern  were  before;  and  the 
Czar  and  his  people  have  resolved  to  carry  on  Uic 
war  with  vigor.  Alexander  has  thanked  his  army 
for  its  devotion,  ordered  additional  levies,  and  gone 
toward  the  Crimea  to  encourage  the  resistance  of 
Russia  along  all  tho  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fortified  harbors  of  Odessa  and  Nikolaiefi'  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Allies  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Sebastopol.  The  latter  place  is  oonsidore'l 
the  cradle  of  the  Black  Sea  navy.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bug  and  Ingul,  and  its  arsenals 
and  dock-yards  are  no  less  protected  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  around  it,  than  by  its  powerful  arma- 
ment. Kherson  is  another  strong  hold,  situated  on 
the  Dnieper,  which  bids  defiance  to  the  assaults  of 
the  Allies.  It  is  only  now  that  the  Russians  seem  to 
be  putting  forth  their  energies  of  resistance,  and  be- 
ginning the  war.  It  is  evident  that  the  allied  armies 
do  not  intend  to  advance  into  the  Crimea  in  fbroe, 
and  engage  the  Russians  in  campaign  on  land.  Latest 
accounts  left  them  preparing  fur  more  coast  skirmish- 
ing, and  It  was  expected  Odessa  was  to  suffer  bom- 
bardment. At  Sebastopol,  the  besiegers  were  pre- 
paring to  pass  another  wint«r  in  that  fatal  Potter's 
Field,  between  Balaklava  and  the  unconquered  city. 
Already  they  have  begun  to  complain  of  tfhort  rations 
and  want  t>{  timber  for  huts,  and  to  dread  some  more 
blundering  of  the  government  and  the  commissariat 
Meanwhile,  the  expenses  of  the  war  have  thrown  Eng- 
land and  France  into  a  state  of  monetary — (which  is 
also  amonitory)  —panic  and  depression.  It  is  dreaded 
that  there  will  bo  no  hard  onsh  to  carry  on  the  war, 
which  is  only  beginning,  and  that  both  nations  must 
go  to  work  with  paper— fight  the  Colossus  of  the 
North  with  papyrus,  instead  of  those  <*  silver  spears '' 
which  the  King  of  Macedon  formerly  found  so  effeo 
tive.  The  •* nation  of  shopkeepers"  stands  aghast 
at  the  prospect,  and  France  is  already  in  tho  throes 
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or  on  the  votge  of  something  like  bankraptoy.  John 
Ball  finds  that  his  gold  is  slippfsg  wray  from  him, 
conjured  over  to  the  Bank  of  France,  by  his  imperial 
ally,  and  eyen  drawn  away  to  famish  the  Rusaiaa 
sinews  bf  war.  The  English  and  French  journalists 
are  knee-doep  in  the  statistics  of  finance,  bewildering 
themselTcs  and  their  readers,  and  making  the  mer- 
chants on  Change  feel  as  dreary  as  the  armament 
before  Sebastopol.  In  Franco  the  cereal  crop  is 
short,  and  to  prcTcnt  the  dangerous  rise  of  the  food- 
prices,  the  emperor  interferes  with  the  bakers  and 
batchers,  and  fixes  a  tarifi*  beyond  which  they  mast 
not  go.  France  will  soon  bo  in  the  samptaary  con- 
dition of  the  slavish  people  of  Rome,  nnder  the  Css* 
aars — the  emperor  will  regulate  their  food  and  their 
amusements.  But  a  sudden  stroke  may  change  the 
face  of  France  and  Europe.  A  letter  from  Paris 
lately  announced  that  one  of  the  Hundred  Oaords 
attempted  to  shoot  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  own  palace. 
The  fact  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 

It  is  reported  that  the  empress  is  aboat  to  giye  an 
beir  to  the  French  throne — assuming  that  tho  Bona- 
paries  would  not  respect  the  old  Saliqne  Law  of  the 
throne.  But  tho  death  of  the  emperor  would  shatter 
the  claim  of  every  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France. 
A  marriage  between  the  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of 
Jerome,  sometime  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and  an  Eng- 
lish princess,  is  talked  of  both  in  England  and  France. 
Should  the  emperor  escape  tho  Brutuses  and  desire 
it,  that  marriage  mast  take  place.  The  granddaugh- 
ter of  George  III.  will  not  dare  refuse  the  grandson 
of  Charles  Bonaparto,  lawyer  of  Ajaccio.  Modem 
history  is  full  of  the  strongest  chances. 

The  three  leaders  of  the  European  Democracy— 
Kosauih,  Rollin,  and  Maszini — have  pnblished  a 
manifesto,  calling  on  the  people  of  Europe  to  agitate 
their  governments  once  more,  with  arms  in  their 
hands — especially  appealing  to  the  democracy  of  Italy 
and  France.  A  sound  of  insurrection  already  began 
to  be  heard  in  Europe ;  and  latest  aoconnta  s^  that 
the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  long  considered  an 
inert  and  feeble  race,  but  still  the  people  who 
struck  the  first  signal  of  insurrection  in  1848 — wore 
once  more  ready  to  assail  the  ferocious  despot  Ferdi- 
nand. John  Bull,  who  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
democracy— a  kind  of  European  policeman— has  sent 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  keep  eveiythlng  in  the 
old  order,  and  put  down  any  wild  attempts  of  tho 
Italians  to  liberate  themselves.  Louis  Napoleon's 
troops  in  Rome  will  work  for  the  same  beneficent 
end. 

In  Spaifif  the  question  of  a  Spanish  contingent  for 
tho  Crimea,  was  about  to  be  discuracd  by  the  Cortes ; 
and  the  English  and  French  governments  were  con- 
fident that  it  would  'be  granted.  The  Danish  go- 
vornmcut  had  invited  a  congress  of  the  ministers  of 
those  nations  interested  in  the  Sound  tolls,  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  on  some  equitable  arrangement 
on  the  matter. 

The  Japanese  are  already  beginning  to  exhibit 
■trong  signs  of  repentance  for  the  enoonragement 
•hey  have  been  lately  giving  ns  to  visit  them.    The 


poor  people  have  apparently  been  seised  with  a  panic 
to  see  four  of  the  greatest  and  most  grasping  powers 
of  the  world  prowling  about  their  ports,  and  trying 
to  get  entrances  and  fbotholds  in  that  shy  and  se- 
questered despotism.    The  French  are  at  thia  mo- 
ment negotiating  a  treaty  with  tho  Ziogoon ;  so  are 
the  British ;  so  are  the  Russians.    No  doubt,  fhe  two 
former  powers  would  have  no  favorable  character  to 
give  of  this  republic,  and  would  take  any  sly  opportu- 
nity of  telling  the  Japanese  that  we  are  an  overrearb- 
ing,  overrunning,  grasping,  and  buccaneering  kind 
of  nationality.    At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Japanese  governors  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  ns, 
and  to  suppose  we  mean  to  sqoat  in  the  ports  opened 
to  oar  vessels.     Last  Febmary,  two  enterprising 
merchants.  Reed  and  Dougherty,  sailed  from  this 
sea-board,  in  the  Caroline  Foote,  for  the  Japanese 
bays,  having  shlp-ohandlery,  provisions,  and  other 
notions  on  board,  wherewith  they  expected  to  make 
a  trade.    They  had  also  some  passengers,  who  de* 
sired  to  make  explorations.    Arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  they  found  the  Russian  Admiral  Pontiatine 
and  his  men,  desirons  to  be  carried  to  a  Bosiiaa 
port,  and  chartering  their  ship  for  that  purpose,  went 
ashore  at  Simoda — one  of  the  open  porta.    Having 
been  there  nearly  three  months,  Jealously  watched  and 
dogged  by  tho  Japanese  authorities,  thoy  were  at 
last  warned  by  the  governor  that  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  np  thetr  abode  there,  in  that  manner. 
Then  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Treaty  of  Kanagaw, 
concluded  by  Commodore  Perry.    In  one  of  the  arti- 
cles it  is  agreed,  that  Americans  making  a  /etn/iorafy 
stay,  shall  be  received  and  well  treated.    Now,  the 
Japanese  say  temporary  means  a  few  days— a  week 
or  so ;  but  not  three  months,  by  any  means.    Messrs. 
Reed  and  Dougherty  said  they  did  not  so  read  the 
document,  and  when,  in  June,  Commodore  Rodgers 
came  into  port,  in  tho  Vinccnnes,  appealed  to  him. 
Tho  commodore  therOapon  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  governor,   the  meaning  t>f  which  was  that  the 
American  and  Japanese  governments  must  overhaul 
that  Treaty,  and  agree  about  the  signification  of 
temporary.  Meantime,  the  Japanese  were  exhibiting 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  accommodate  the  Ameri- 
cans in  respect  to  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
and  conveniences.    So  strong  is  this  feeling  of  dis- 
like, that  Commodore  Rodgers,  before  he  arrived  at 
Simoda,  had  a  foretaste  of  it  at  an  island  of  the  L<$o- 
Choo  group,  called  Ousima.    Putting  in  there,  he 
required  wood,  water,  a  pilot,  and  provisions,  but 
was  refused.    The  commodore  finding  that  he  eonld 
not  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Japanese  authorities,  the 
suserians  of  tho  group,  landed  two  hundred  sailors, 
and  marched  with  them  in  armed  array,  dragging  a 
couple  of  cannon,  to  argae  the  matter  with  the  king 
of  the  islands.    The  logic  of  the  commodore  was  so 
persnasive,  that  the  king  gave  him  all  he  wanted  and 
got  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  all  these  things,  it  appears  that  the  Perry 
Treaty  must  be  made  over  again,  and  the  Japanese 
forced  to  give  ns  permanent  stations  In  their  barbon 
mnoh  against  their  wiU. 
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The  Neweomes  ;  or  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Very  Rtspeetable 
Family,  Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennie^  Eeq, 
New  Yori:  Harper  if  Bro,  1  vol.  Svo. 
After  a  careful  perosal  of  this  ▼olame,  and  with  a 
laudable  ambition,  oommon  to  oritios,  to  deUot  traces 
of  mental  decay  in  the  last  book  of  a  writer  whose 
reputation  is  established,  we  still  are  compelled  to 
consider  it  the  best  of  Thaokerajr's  works.  Com- 
pared  with  "Vanity  Fair"  and  ♦* Pendennis/*  it 
must  be  pronounced  richer  in  thought,  more  fruitful 
in  practical  wisdom,  more  genial  and  humane,  to 
exhibit  a  wider  yarioty  of  finely  delineated  and  hap- 
pily associated  characters,  a  moro  subtle,  certain  and 
maitorly  obserratiou  of  life,  and  a  larger  and  more 
tolerant  spirit.  Indeed  this  improvement  is  seen 
even  in  characters  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Laura  is  here  mere  attractive  and 
beautiful  than  she  appears  in  the  novel  of  which  she 
Is  the  heroine,  and  ago  and  marriage  have  much 
benefited  Pendennis. 

Thackeruy^s  guiding  maxim  in  characterisation, 
seems  to  bo  Baxter's  profound  remark,  that  "the 
good  are  not  so  good,  nor  the  bad  so  bad,  as  we  con- 
ceive them  to  be."  In  carrying  this  oat,  he  has 
subjected  himself  to  much  clamor,  and  the  common- 
est criticism  on  his  writings  is  that  which  accuses 
them  of  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  rir- 
tuc,  and  a  sort  of  cynical  toleration  of  the  imperfec- 
tions ho  describes.  The  fact  would  seem  to  bo  that 
Thackeray  b  preeminently  distinguished  among 
contemporary  delineators  of  haman  life  for  the  rarest 
of  mental  qualities,  namely,  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness. Many  who  have  conscience  in  matters 
relating  to  their  own  conduct  have  no  conscience  in 
maiters  relating  to  their  views  aud  judgments  of 
their  kind.  Their  intellects  see  nothing  in  *<  dry 
lij^ht,"  but  everything  distorted  into  the  shape  of 
their  own  sentiments  and  prejudices.  Few  people 
consider  it  a  moral  duty  so  to  regulate  their  intellects 
that  they  may  see  what  is  true  in  itself,  apart  from 
their  own  feelings ;  and  writers  are  prone  to  flatter 
this  weakness,  especially  in  romance.  Now  Thacke- 
ray never  condescends  to  pnrohaso  the  esteem  of  his 
readers  by  sliding  into  this  habit.  He  aims  to  give 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  even  if  his  readers 
take  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and  criticise  him  as  if  they 
were  the  objects  of  a  personal  lampoon.  Qifted  with  an 
eye  which,  in  the  sphere  of  actual  life  is  telescopic  in 
its  range  and  microscopic  in  its  nicety,  he  acts  as  if 
such  a  gift  involved  a  moral  responsibility  in  its  exer- 
cise, and  that  accordingly  he  is  bonnd  to  declare  all  he 
sees  as  well  as  what  he  sees,  no  matter  if  he  wounds 
his  own  self-love  In  disregarding  the  scIf-Iove  of 
others.  He  appears  before  the  public  to  give  in  eri- 
denoe  about  things  which  have  come  within  the  cir* 
ole  of  his  own  experience  and  observation,  and  is 
careful  cot  to  perjure  himself  by  telling  generous 
lies,  or  by  amiably  concealing  the  least  portion  of 
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the  facts  of  which  he  has  become  cognizant.  Doubt- 
less  he  is  himself  grieved  in  not  being  able  to  make 
a  more  favorable  report,  for  he  is  evidently  a  man 
acutely  sensible  to  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  and 
It  is  through  no  fault  of  his  that  the  world  is  not 
what  the  philanthropist  and  the  sentimentalist  desire 
it  to  be.  It  is  related  of  John  Kandolph  that  he 
belonged  to  a  social  club,  the  members  of  which  oncu 
took  a  vow  not  to  drink  any  stimulating  liquors 
until  it  rained.  Much  to  their  misery  a  drought 
ensued.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  but  passed  a  vote  that  it  had  rained, 
and  went  on  tippling  as  before.  By  some  such  wil- 
ful voting,  a  certain  class  of  minds  shut  out  dis- 
agreeable facts  from  their  contemplations,  and 
petulantly  resist  all  evidence  of  their  existence.  It 
is  ta  Thackeray's  honor  that  ho  is  willing  to  bear 
any  charges  of  cynicism  and  misanthropy,  rather 
than  state  what  his  intellect  declares  to  be  a  false- 
hood. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  delineator  of  actual  life  that 
Thackeray  is  to  be  judged,  and  in  this  spjiere  he  is 
undoubtedly  true  to  his  own  eye  and  mind — his  sight 
and  insight.  If  it  be  objected  that  writers,  who  are 
his  superiors  in  depth,  comprehensiveness  and  draf- 
matio  genius,  give  a  moro  hopeful  and  cheerful  view 
of  human  nature,  the  reason  is  that  they  are  deline- 
ators, not  of  actual,  but  of  possible  life  and  charac- 
ter. They  exalt  bints  and  tendencies,  observed  in 
actual  life,  to  their  ideal  perfection,  and  thus  exhi- 
bit characters  who  are  true  to  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, and  satisfy  the  mind  by  their  fidelity  to  their 
type  and  persistence  in  their  kind.  Such  writers 
not  only  look  into  life— they  look  through  it.  This 
mode  of  creating  ch%racter  is  doubtless  the  highest, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  an  eye  which  is  as  quick  to  de- 
tect laws  as  to  observe  facts,  and  a  dramatic  imagi- 
nation which  makes  a  character  representative  as 
well  as  individual.  None  of  us  ever  saw  a  Uamlet, 
but  all  of  us  have  seen  men  of  whom  Hamlet  is  the 
ideal  representative— the  perfection  to  which  the 
elements  of  their  nature  point.  Laura  Pendennis 
and  Ethel  Newcome  are  not  characters  in  the  sense 
in  which  Portia  and  Imogen  and  Juliet  are  charac- 
ters. The  mental  processes  of  their  delineation  are 
different.  Thackeray  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and 
tested  by  his  conformity  to  the  laws  which  govern  his 
particular  department  of  composition.  He  is  not  a 
philosophic  and  imaginative  poet,  creating  a  new 
world  of  beings,  having  its  roots  and  principles  in  the 
actual  worid,  but  a  representor  of  life  as  he  finds  it. 
Who,  among  his  contemporaries,  is  his  superior,  or 
even  his  equal,  in  this? 

In  "  The  Newcomes"  we  hare,  as  we  have  said, 
the  best  specimen  of  his  powers.    Though  artistic  ia . 
its  form,  the  story  seemingly  drifts  on  as  events  and 

I  persons  drift  in  this  world ;  and  the  great  ooonr- 
rences  surprise  ns,  as  we  are  surprised  in  life,  whta 
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ont  of  the  oommon  incidents  and  naturel  derelop- 
ments  of  existence,  some  startling  resnlt  nstonlly 
prooeeds.  Of  the  oharaeters,  Colonel  Newoome,  the 
gentlest,  simplest,  noblest  gentleman,  who  has  ap- 
peared in  literature  since  Sir  Roger  De  Ooyerly,  is 
drawn  with  the  most  grace,  sabtilty  and  geniality, 
though  we  suppose  he  will  be  objected  to  as  a  speci- 
men of  Thackeray's  cyoioism  in  connecting  goodness 
with  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  world.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Newoome  family  are  masterpieces  in 
their  way.  Ethel,  Rosa,  Mr.  Maokeniie,  Madame 
de  Menoontour,  old  Lady  Eew,  are  feminine  portraits 
of  uncommon  power  and  truth,  and  each  would  fur- 
nish matter  for  more  remark  than  we  hare  space  to 
devote  to  the  whole  novel.  Indeed,  to  mention  all 
the  characters  descrring  of  notice  for  their  originality 
and  truth  would  be  to  give  a  muster  roll  of  names. 
In  respect  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work, 
it  is  undoubtedly  more  humane  and  tender  thtin  any 
of  the  writer's  previous  writings.  There  are  more 
characters  who  attract  us  by  their  qualities  of  heart. 
While  the  pathos  is  deeper  and  intensor,  the  irit  is 
as  sparkling,  and  the  satire  as  searching,  as  in 
'<  Vanity  Fair."  Whoever  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
marks  of  extreme  tenderness  of  feeling  in  all  that 
Thackeray  has  written,  cannot  fail  to  discern  it  when 
he  comes  *to  the  death  of  Oolonel  Nowcome,  in  the 
present  novel.  But  this  tenderness  never  degene- 
rates into  sentimentality,  and  never  interferes  with 
his  intellectual  truthfulness.  It  is  always  sound 
and  sweet.  The  great  value  of  the  book,  considered 
in  respect  to  its  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  is  the 
demonstration  it  affords  of  the  miseries  of  all  mar- 
riage which  is  not  a  union  of  hearts.  There  never 
was  a  truer  and  more  terrible  exhibition  of  the  re- 
tnlta  of  marriage,  in  parties  who  are  not  tied  together 
by  sympathies  and  affections,  than  in  this  volume. 
Thackeray,  seemingly  the  least  romantic  of  writers, 
has  thus  made  the  axiom  of  romance,  a  fact  of  com- 
mon sense;  and  he  has  done  itVith  such  unrivaled 
aenteness  and  force,  that  ''The  Kewoomes"  will 
probably  become  the  standard  authority  for  argu- 
ments against  worldly  marriages. 

Pieturea  of  Europe^  Framed  in  Ideas,    By  C,  A, 
Bartol.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  6f  Co.  1  vol. 

Records  of  tours  in  Europe  are  so  common,  and  are 
apt  to  be  so  commonplace,  that  w0  fear  this  admirable 
and  original  volume  may  run  the  risk  of  being  classed 
with  ordinary  books  of  travels.  It  has,  however, 
nothing  to  justify  its  being  placed  in  such  com- 
panionship. Instead  of  being  a  journal  of  what  is 
seen  day  after  day,  accompanied  by  the  usual  ex- 
pressions of  stereotyped  rapture  or  disappointment,  it 
is  a  highly  thoughtAil  and  imaginative  record  of  ideas, 
which  were  either  evoked  or  ooniirmed  by  the  spec- 
tacle which  Europe  exhibits  to  an  American  traveler. 
The  <<  pictures"  of  aoeneiy,  art  and  society  are  taken 
as  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  tha  noblest  philoso- 
phic and  religious  troths.  The  works  of  €h>d  and 
kthe  ^works  of  man,  while  their  external  fom  and 


coloring  are  presented  to  the  eye  with  nneomBiOB 
vividness  and  power,  are  Interpreted  to  the  mind  as 
embodiments  of  cUvine  or  human  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions. The  questions  pat  by  our  author  to  any  great 
object  of  nature  or  society,  are— what  doe«  it  mean? 
what  does  it  illustrate?  what  interior  signifioanoe 
dwells  in  this  external  might,  grandeur  and  beauty  ? 
In  these  queries  of  the  thoughtful  mind,  he  occa- 
sionally stops  at  fanciful  resemblances,  but  more 
generally  penetrates  into  the  imaginative  essence 
and  spirit  of  objects.  Did  he  see  things  less 
clearly,  and  describe  them  leAi  accurately,  we  might 
suspect  that  his  faculties  of  observation  were  fooled 
by  his  reflecting  and  analogical  powers,  but  his  sight 
is  as  sharp  and  sure  as  his  insight  is  deep  and  true. 
The  "  frame"  of  ideas  encloses  "  pictures"  of  vivid 
and  life-like  force  and  beauty. 

The  arrangement  of  the  topics  correspond  to  the  pinr- 
pose  in  view.  "  Abroad  and  at  Home"  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  foreign 
travel,  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  plea- 
surable aspects.  <*The  Beauty  of  the  World," 
*<The  Mountains,"  *'The  Rivers,"  *<  The  Lakes," 
<*The  Sea,"  are  five  chapters  full  of  glorious  de- 
scriptions, and  solid  or  subtle  thinking,  in  which  the 
scattered  objects  to  which  each  chapter  refers,  are 
brought  under  one  general  head,  for  comparison  or 
combination.  In  two  essays,  on  the  ''Superiority 
of  Art  to  Nature,"  and  the  "  Testimony  of  Art  to 
Religion,"  the  great  pictures,  eathedrals,  and  pnUie 
works  of  Europe,  are  described,  or  rather  represented 
to  the  eye,  with  a  mastery  over  picturesque  expres- 
sion which  never  fails  in  conveying  definite  impres- 
sions, and  a  fullness  and  depth  of  spiritual  thought 
which  seems  exhaustless.  **The  Church,"  << So- 
ciety," *' Country,"  «» Mankind,"  »* History,"  and 
*<  Destiny,"  have  the  same  character  of  teeming  re- 
flection and  splendid  description,  and  each  would 
furnish  matter  for  especial  eulogy  or  oontroversy, 
had  we  space  to  do  more  than  name  the  subject!  to 
which  they  relate.  The  short  poems,  which  serve 
as  mottoes  for  the  chapters,  are  quaintly  imaginative 
condensations  in  verse,  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
book,  and  add  much  to  its  peculiar  interest. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  even  better  than  its  in- 
tellectual merit.  It  purifies  as  well  as  pleases.  It 
is  genial,  benignant,  tolerant,  hopeful,  brooding, 
deeply  religious,  inspired  by  a  constant  sense  of  the 
person  and  presence  of  God.  The  style  is  a  rich,  broad 
and  redundant  river  of  mingled  thought  and  emotion 
fiowing  in  words.  The  author's  power  of  expresnon 
seems  only  bounded  by  his  sentiments,  and  never 
fails  in  appropriate  imagery  or  felicitous  words,  when 
the  things  he  expresses  have  become  domestieated  in 
his  mind,  and  brooded  over  by  his  heart.  It  has, 
perhaps,  too  much  sustained  richness,  fullness,  melo- 
dy and  dignity  of  movement,  without  enough  variety 
and  homeliness.  Bat  it  is  still  a  style  whioh  fits  the 
elevation  of  mood  oat  of  which  it  was  bom,  and  every 
chapter  contains  passagea  of  Impressive  aloqiieiiee, 
such  as  we  ara  not  aooostomed  to  read  in  books  of 
travels.  Mr.  Baiiol  la  already  aztensively  kaowB 
as  the  author  of  two  volomea  of  Diaooonas,  oat « 
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'«  The  Spirit  and  Life"  of  Christisnitj,  the  other  on 
its  «*  Body  and  Form ;"  and  we  think  these  *<■  Piotares 
of  Europe'*  will  add  eren  to  the  reputation  which 
those  admirable  Tolomee  gained  for  him.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  all  three  are  of  solid  and  permanent 
Tttlne.  

Twice  Married .  A  Siory  of  Connecticut  Life. 
New  Yori :  Dix  Sf  Edwardt,    1  vol,  l^mo. 

We  have  eonsiderable  ooriositj  to  know  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  this  delioions  Tolnme.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  olass  of  norels  as  "  Wensley"  and  **Sast- 
ford|"  with  indiridnal  traits  which  distinguish  it 
from  both.  B^eoting  all  the  ordinary  stimulants  of 
romance,  the  writer  confines  himself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  common  life  though  he  giret  a  poetioal 
representation  of  it.  Th^  characters  are  generally 
admirably  drawn  and  consistently  sustained.  Without 
being  daguerreotypes,  they  are  true  to  nature  and 
to  life.  Colonel  Manners,  Deacon  Joab  Sweeny,  his 
son  and  wife,  Parson  Grares  and  Miss  Tabiiha,  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  Yankee  character,  that 
hare  found  (heir  way  into  literature.  Lucy,  the 
heroine,  converts  every  reader  into  a  rival  of  Daah- 
leigh.  The  love  scenes  are  exquisite.  The  story  is 
very  slight,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  eharac- 
tors.  The  descriptions  of  country  life  are  richly 
humorous,  and.  the  pictures  of  New  England  scenery 
have  rarely  been  equalled  in  pastoral  sweetness  of 
sentiment  and  fluent  felicity  of  dietion. 

Eolopoesis,  American  Rejected  Addreeaci,  Now 
first  published  from  ths  Original  Manuscripts. 
New  York :  J,  C.  Dorhy.  1  vol.  l%mo. 
The  styles  of  some,  fifteen  prominent  American 
poets  are,  in  this  volume,  very  pleasantly  mimicked. 
Indeed  «'  The  Song  of  the  Steamer'^  might  have  been 
written  by  Saxe,  so  close  is  the  imitation  of  his  man- 
ner and  mode  of  thought.  "  The  Unseen,"  a  parody 
of  Emerson's  *•  Sphinx,"  is  also  good.  The  Hex- 
amater  romance  of  "Blouselinda,"  modeled  on 
Longfellow's  *<  Evangeline,"  is  the  funniest  piece  in 
the  volume.  Haileck's  style  is  well  caught  in  the 
"Lives  written  at  Ohicago,"  and  the  poem  sounds 
like  one  of  those  which  are  rapped  into  the  ears  of 
our  spirit-moDgers,  and  fathered  on  eminent  poets 
deceased.  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Taylor,  Keed, 
Lunt,  Whittier,  Willis  and  Parsons,  are  caricatured 
with  more  or  less  resemblance  to  reality.  Compared 
with  ««The  B«!|ected  Addresses,"  written  by  the 
Smiths,  the  book  lacks  the  extravagant  and  mirih- 
provoking  humor  of  its  prototype.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  critical  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poets  mimicked,  rather  than  of  a  humorous  percep- 
tion of  their  weak  points  of  diction  and  character. 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a 
Memher  of  the  Household  of  his  late  Magesty^ 
Nussir'U-deeHy  King  of  (Jude.  New  York: 
Bedfield.    1  vol.  12m9. 

This  is  a  curious  volume.  It  contains  the  obser- 
vations of  an  intelligent  Englishman,  connected  with 
the  hoosAold  of  the  late  King  of  Oade,  and  fdr- 


nished  with  every  means  of  obtaining  information 
regarding  the  domestic  and  public  life  of  that  poten- 
tate. Maeaulay  describes  the  wretched  Bovereigns  of 
India,  at  the  time  the  English  commenced  its  con- 
quest, as  pasting  their  days  in  *' chewing  bang,  fon- 
dling concubines,  and  listening  to  bufibons."  It 
would  seem  from  the  revelations  of  this  volume,  that 
they  had  not  much  improved  by  time  and  contact 
with  their  civilised  conquerors.  The  reader,  who 
has  merely  general  ideas  of  the  mode  in  vrhich  ori- 
ental monarohs  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  station,  will 
find,  in  the  records  of  thii  privatelifeof  oneof  them, 
the  particulars  of  thair  imbetility,  sensuality,  lasi- 
ness,  caprice  and  misgovemment.  The  volume  bears 
all  the  marks  of  truthfulness,  and  its  statements  are 
doubtless  facts.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  work 
full  of  curious  information,  It  is  exceedingly  amua- 
ing. 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature.  By  M. 
Scheie  de  Fens,  ^  the  XTniversity  of  Virginia. 
New  York :  G.  P..  Putman  fyCo.    I  vol  l%ma. 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  have 
already  attracted  much  deserved  attention,  as  sepa- 
rately published  in  Putnam's  Magasine.  They  are 
not  merely  good  examples  of  the  mode  by*  which 
scionco  may  be  popularised,  but  they  indioate  re- 
sources of  thought  and  eloquence  which  give  tiiam 
the  right  to  be  Judged  as  literary  compositi«». 
« Nature  in  Motion,"  **The  Ocean  and  its  Life," 
"Only  a  Pebble"  are  beautiful  essays,  considered 
apart  from  the  wealth  of  their  matter.  The  ftmr 
Essays  on  Plants  will  tend  to  increase  the  studentrof 
Botany.  *♦  Unknown  Tongues"  and  *•  A  Trip  to  the 
Moon"  are  in  every  respect  admirable  and  eloqwmt 
expositions  of  the  subjects.  The  reading  of  this  wl- 
umo  will  tend  more  to  create  a  taste  for  scienot 
among  the  unseientiflc  many,  than  any  work  of  tha 
kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

Japan  avid  Around  the  World.    An  Account  of 

Three  Visits  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  etc.    By  J. 

W,  Spalding,  of  the  XT.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Mie- 

.sissippi.     With  Eight  Illustrations  in   Tint. 

New  York:  Redfield.    1  vol.  l^mo. 

This  is  a  well  wiittcn  and  interesting  account,  by 
an  intelligent  and  observing  gentleman,  of  a  omiaa 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  in  which,  in  addition  to  hii 
visits  to  Japan,  ho  saw  much  of  Madeira,  St.  Helena, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
China  and  Loo-choo. 

Panama  in  1855.    By  Robert  Tomes.,  New  Tori: 

Harper  4r  Bro.    1  vol.  ICmo. 

Dr.  Tomes,  in  this  litUe  volume,  has  given  us  an 
aeoount  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  and  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Aspinwall,  together  with  some  brilliant 
and  racy  sketches  of  lifs  and  character  on  the  Isth^ 
mus.  He  has  contrived  to  pack  into  his  few  pagBf  % 
great  amount  of  imormaUon,  and  the  style  in  whibh  11 
is  conveyed  is  that  of  a  practised  writer,  pointad^. 
vigorous  and  fall  of  life  and  movement. 
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r  iDd*btMlL«M  to  tba 
f  the  inalement  DtDntli 
of  DnwDiber,  into  tb«  mo*t  Jojoiul j  Inlerutiag  put 
tf  Ui«  7«ar!  But  faihlOD— ■•  the  most  ganUl  light 
ofeirilliktion — rightly  diBlTibulM  ihe  pleunrM  ud 
OOBfurta  of  the  nuani,  while  die  >l««jri  retlda* 
Willi  th«  irti  uid  •oieaoe*;  and  in  pointing  to  UiOM 
plaoM  wbith  <he  delighted  moM  to  honor,  thej  will 
bofannd  to  hare  bHDt]ieo«iilTe*or  all  the  cDDobling 
ialuoBoee  oT  hnmanitj.  fioeh  nere,  lueoeMiTel;, 
Alhau  and  Kome  of  old,  uid  Florenoe  and  Venlse 
«t  Ilia  middle  agei.  Snofa  ii  Parii  noir— aDd-fafUnd 
Boat  generoDit;  b;  royal  and  iniparial  andeaToii 
bon  Loui)  XIV.  la  Napolson  III.,  lo  prerent  de- 
Mdanoe,  ahewillpiobabJ;  maintain  luprenMiy,  SDtil 
aaMa  one  of  the  gnat  eiliae  of  thia  bemiaphere  shall 
iMira  woo-iD  Ihe  Htimatjauor  mankind -the  higbeM 
nuk  for  elcTated  range  of  mtnlal  riaion.  That  the 
plaoei  where  man  hai  wrougbl  ont  the  higheat  atate 
«r  Intel  loo  tual  osltiration.  ahonld  hare  been  the  oeo- 
ttaa  fram  which  rAimoR  ndiated,  i>  a  natural  coD- 
aaquenoe;  for  there  i»  nothing  more  meant  bj  the 
tefm/nfAiDK,  than  "  (Aa  loayt  of  rr/iHed  ptopli." 
We  will  now  report  lome  of  the  preoedeata  and  an- 
thorilative  opiniona,  with  refercnae  lo  the  personal 
appsaranoe  of  the  batter  portion  of  hnmaally. 

Id  Ihe  eompodtlon  of  Ihl*  charming  bead -omiment, 
Tolvet  take*  the  plaoe  of  the  ribboiu  of  nrlj  aatnun, 
U>  nOi  with  lbs  atnw  flowen  and  diapbaooua  tifnt- 
Blngi  which  ban  been  in  nob  general  tkrorlbla 
year. 

Both  "  UValln"  of  Paris,  and  tbs  "  ComrlJaar- 
mml "  of  London,  note  •«  a  Dorelt;,  •■  a  bOBnetaoB- 
I«»ed  entirelj  of  rosaa,  In  narrow  UnJt,  aaparated 
bj  urwadta  ol  cbcalnstvolored  relret,  and  tmfitat 
■ilzed.  Upon  the  otowe,  this  atme  trimming  formed 
Gtii 


a  amall  faieken,  flniahed  on  each  aide  bj  a  tnjt  of 
poppiaa,  in  sef  enl  shades  of  red,  and  mixed  with 
long  leaTts  of  cbeatnnt  tbItcI.  The  iniido  was  oma- 
menled  willi  similar  Sowen."     The  popi^  i*  ■  Bower 


aoarlet  bne  blends  well  with  dark-oolored  Telret  or 
satin. 

Among  lh>  bonnets  of  Uie  latest  prodnelion,  are 
those  eompoaed  of  xlret,  or  of  veWet  and  satin  inter- 
mingled. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  one  bar- 
ing Ihs  front  of  blaok  TolTot,  edged  with  pnocoolor 
satin.  The  oiown  of  the  Isat-namod  material,  and 
the  brim,  is  trimmed  with  a  doable  row  of  blaok 
laee,  Tandjked  at  the  edge,  and  set  on  in  slight  foU- 
ness,  the  points  of  the  Tandykea  being  tamed  ap- 
ward.  Xwoaraall  ostrieh  feather*,  black  and  paee> 
oelor,  are  plsoed  on  one  side  with  retnming  ends, 
which  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  Ihe 
brim.  Tnlle  and  poppies,  in  lilaa  and  blaok  velTet, 
form  the  Iniide  Irinuning. 

A  bonnet  of  sea-gnua  then;  Tolret,  i*  Irlmmod 
with  the  same  material,  tntormingled  with  blaak 
laoe,  and  a  black  or  green  ostrich  feather,  with  blaok 
end,  trims  one  side  of  the  brim.  The  nnder  trim- 
ming Is  composed  of  a  torsad*  of  Telrot  and  laee, 
wbich  panes  along  the  apper  pari  of  the  fOrehtad, 
and  nnltee  with  the  jautUDiiitts  of  tnlle  at  the  sides. 

A  eassowar?  feather,  which  forms  an  elegant  or- 
nament for  bonnets,  baa  been  empl07ed  to  trim  a 
bonnet  of  dark-blae  satin,  the  inaide  trimming! 
consisting  of  Sowerg  and  ruohes  of  tnllc. 

A  bonnet  of  brown  satin  has  been  trimmed  witb  a 
profnnon  of  black  laee,  Teadfkod  at  the  edge.  A 
clnnlsr  piece  of  lace  coTSra  the  liaok  of  Ihe  crown, 
and  a  6arti  of  laca,  foIerTwined  with  a  bow  of  satin, 
is  placet!  on  one  aide ;  the  nnder  trimmings  eomposcd 
of  small  loaettes  of  black  lacs,  here  and  there  died  in 
mcbes  of  blond*. 

Wreaths  of  crape  flawen,  with  Tslyet  foli^,  are 
mnob  in  fSTor ;  tor  initanse,  a  wreath  of  mass,  of 
sereral  ihadei  from  the  rich  red  to  the  delioata  pink, 
is  an  elegant  trimming  for  a  pink' or  bloo  et*po 
bonnet. 

rpon  a  gray  gnipuri  straw  bonnet,  worked  witb 
hlsck  TdTCt,  we  have  seen  yellow,  white,  and  bine 
roses,  with  ebertnnt  nlret  leaTss,  with  lerreshiig 
effeol.  inside  was  placed  a  bonilloHtti  at  while 
iiomif,  with  small  bows  of  black  Tflvet,  and  leans 
of  black  crape.  Ths  roaes  which  omammted  the 
oaliide,  Ibrmed  large  hanehea  on  each  side,  and 
wsre  anited  on  tbe  lop  by  a  bow  of  blaok  relnt. 
Aoroaa  Ihe  gnrtain,  which  was  Tory  UBoh  tBrned  np 
and  edged  with  black  TelTet,  were  spTaysof  Btoall 
at  the  boa^nets  of  naea  M 
Blaok  Tohat  Bteings  coa^stod  tU*  «)•■ 
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Another  beautiful  bonnet  is  of  sea-green  tberry 
▼elvet,  trimmed  on  one  side  bj  a  bouquet  of  tube- 
roses, made  of  white  feathers,  with  crape  leaves. 
On  the  other  side  was  placed  a  bow  of  green  gauze 
ribbon,  spotted — in  very  small  spots — with  black 
velvet,  and  from  this  hung  long  branches  of 'foliage 
and  tuberose  buds ;  one  was  taken  back  across  the 
top  of  the  curtain,  which  was  edged  with  a  ruehs  of 
ribbon  to  match  that  forming  the  bow.  A  second 
ruche  was  placed  inside  the  onrtain,  quite  at  the 
edge,  giving  great  elegance  to  this  part  of  the  bonnet ; 
and  another  surrounded  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  front,  on  each  side  of  whieh  was  a  ruche  of 
blonde.  This  graceful  trimming  was  completed  by 
rose-buds,  small  black  velvet  bows,  and  bouillonnt*  of 
white  blonde.  Some  velvet  bonnets  worn  by  our  distin- 
guished belles,  are  trimmed  so  profusely  with  blonde^ 
bouquets  of  pink  roses,  and  black  feathers,  and  fea- 
thers in  different  gaudy  shades,  that  th?y  appear 
light  enough  for  summer.  The  style  of  shape  is  still 
small,  with  round  crown,  being  the  most  charming 
ornament  that  was  ever  invented  for  the  head,  be- 
oause,  instead  of  hiding  natural  beauties,  it  heightens, 
eulivens,  gives  them  tone,  and  sets  them  off  to  advan- 
tage 

DRESSES. 

VORNINQ  AND  DBMI-TOILBTTV. 

Diahabille. — A  pretty  morning  dishabille  is  the 
most  attractive  dress  that  a  lady  can  wear;  for  a 
tasteful  neglige  does  not  so  environ  the  wearer  with 
carefully  made-up  appearances,  as  do  the  dresses  of 
visit  and  reception;  therefore,  handsome  ladies  in 
that  guise,  are  much  the  most  fascinating.  "  Quand 
elle  est  neglige y  elle  n^en  eet  qne  plus  belle."  The 
following  samples  will  be  found  economical  and 
pretty : — 

A  white  muslin  basque  dress,  the  skirt  being  em- 
broidered its  whole  length,  with  eight  simple  rows 
au  pJumetis^  (in  a  plain,  or  button-hole  stitch  of  the 
most  simple  design,)  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  at  the  waist.  The  close-fitting  basque  is 
surmounted  with  a  fine  muslin  collar,  embroidered 
in  keeping,  and  a  knot  of  sky-blue  or  pink  ribbon 
closes  it  at  the  front,  and  the  front  of  the  basque  is 
embroidered  in  simple  rows  a  Vagraffe  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist,  and  around  the  round  comers  and 
the  bottom,  a  simple  wreath  in  scroll-work,  finishes 
the  body,  except  the  sleeves,  which  are  three-quarters 
length,  plain  fitting,  the  end  terminated  in  a  scollop- 
edged  ruffle,  and  where  the  raffle  joins  the  sleeve,  it 
is  ornamented  with  an  entredeux  and  a  knot  of  rib- 
bons. The  plain  little  jaconet  cap  is  embroidered  in 
eyelets,  and  trimmed  with  bows  and  strings. like 
those  on  the  sleeves  and  at  the  throat.  The  brace- 
lets are  of  velvet  and  jet  buckle,  or  of  oxidised  silver. 
The  low  shoes  are  of  black  satin. 

Another  dishabille^  more  ooquetish,  and  still  as 
simple  as  the  latter,  is  composed  of  a  little  embroi- 
dered laee  cap,  with  festooned-edge,  set  far  baek  on 
the  head,  and  at  the  sides  a  tnft  of  rose  and  white 
ribbons,  firoB  beneath  whieh  peer  lappets  that  oloae 
with  a  brooeh  at  the  neok.    Or  oap  of  tnlle  iUoiioii, 


ornamented  with  ribbons  of  rose  taffeta  and  gri^ 
velvet,  forming  tufts.  The  peignoir  of  very  light 
pink  muslin,  is  embroidered  in  white,  the  collar  and 
the  edges  of  the  eaeiique^  the  borders  in  front  of 
the  open  skirto,  the  pagoda  sleeves  are  embroidered 
in  ovals,  of  which  the  centres  are  filled  with  alternate 
rows  of  embroidery,  and  entredeux  of  lace.  The 
edges  of  the  easaqite  extending  to  the  edges  down  the 
centre  of  the  skirt,  are  of  pine-applu  points,  and 
next  book  of  them  is  the  row  of  ovals,  finishing  back 
of  that  with  a  row  of  pointa  like  the  centre,  and 
making  the  width  of  embroidery  down  the  front  of 
skirt  eight  inches  wide  at  waist  and  twelve  at  the 
bottom.  The  bottom  of  the  cosaque  is  formed  of 
ovals,  surmounted  with  a  finish  of  piae-apple  points, 
and  the  ssme  trimming  finishes  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves;  and  a  row  of  ovals — with  eentrea  like  those 
on  the  skirt  and  breast-ornament  the  top  of  the 
sleeves,  being  three  ovals  above  the  embroidered 
ends.  Batiste  handkerchief,  embroidered  with  fes- 
tooned edges.  White  stockings  and  black  satin  slip- 
pers. The  long  robe  de  ehambre,  or  morning-gown, 
with  short  flowing  or  winged  sleeves,  edges  embroi- 
dered, and  the  waist  closing  with  long  cord  and  tas- 
sels, and  the  breast  turning  back  from  ^e  waist  in  a 
wide  reverse  to  range  with  the  front  of  the  eollar ; 
the  goods  of  Thibet  cloth,  of  sky-blue  for  the  young, 
and  purple  for  the  aged,  lined  with  a  silk,  forming  a 
gentle  relief  to  the  color  of  the  outside.  This  gar- 
ment, over  a  pretty  dishabille,  forms  a  charming 
breakfast  dress. 

Toilettes  de  Promenade.-^lfoT  a  walking-dress,  all 
fresh  and  young,  a  robe  of  China-green,  black,  and 
white  taffeta,  with  three  flounces;  the  half  of  eaeh 
being  covered  with  Scotch  plaid,  in  black  and  white 
tissue.  The  high  neck  without  basques  or  basquinet, 
but  with  a  waist-ribbon,  is  tied  over  bretelles  of  the 
same,  and  which  are  bound  with  the  narrowest  posii* 
ble  row  of  lace,  and  descend  at  each  side  to  the  first 
flounce,  in  round  floating  ends.  The  waist-ribbo&  ia 
of  Tartan  plaid  silk,  and  very  rich,  and  bound  with 
an  edging  of  pain  de  haneton.  The  sleeves  are  com- 
posed of  three  puffs,  or  bouillonuis  of  taffeta,  sepa- 
rated by  three  braoelets  of  material  like  the  waiat* 
ribbon,  and  stopped  at  the  side  of  the  arm,  by  threa 
knots  in  floating  ends.  Plaid,  like  the  flounces,  ia 
used  for  the  knots  on  the  sleeves.  The  ends  of  the 
sleeves  are  finished  with  deep  pointed  lace,  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  row  of  pain  de  haneton  in  'a  manner 
to  present  a  light  and  gracious  appearance.  The 
front  of  the  body  is  closed  by  a  row  of  opal  buttons, 
set  in  a  jet  border.  The  collar  and  the  sleeve-puflii 
are  in  application  of  Brussels.  Hat  of  rose  crape,  with 
ornaments  of  velvet,  straw,  flowers  and  fruit  inter- 
mixed. Over  this  dress  is  thrown  a  velvet  square 
shawl  edged  with  deep  lace,  or  a  Jic/iM  Berangtr§^ 
being  a  sort  of  round  pelarine  on  the  back,  coming 
down  in  front  and  ornamented  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reverse  with  a  knot  of  ribbons.  It  is  usually  of 
moire^  both  reverse  (turn  of  the  breast  and  eollar) 
and  the  other  edge  which  terminates  in  long  roaatl 
lappets  in  front,  are  edged  with  fringe. 

There  are  numeroos  varieties  of  the  style  of  dr«i 
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for  street  wear,  but  they  are  all  worn  high  in  the 
iieol[,  and  whether  in  the  Basque  style  or  not,  are 
closed  up  the  fhmt  with  a  row  of  bnttons.  Gray  and 
plaid  oassimcres  and  cashmefettcs  are  worn  with  a 
black  velvet  Jacket;  the*la(ter  having  pagoda  sloeves 
and  both  the  ends  and  the  edges  of  the  Jaoket  are 
trimmed  with  scolloped  silk  lace.  The  gaiter-boots 
should  be  high,  and,  whether  tipped  with  patent 
leather  or  not,  should  be  of  goods  nearly  the  color 
of  the  dress,  and  heavy  soles ;  for  the  dress  is  short, 
diwlosing  the  foot  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  orna- 
ments of  the  sez. 

*<  Cloth  dresses  are  beginning  to  be  seen.  They 
are,  of  course,  made  plain.  A  ehemisettey  with  a 
small  oollar  of  point  d'Alen^on,  is  worn  with  them. 
The  sleeves  are  open,  showing  a  plain  net  sleeve  in 
several  puffs.  Gros  d^Afrtqus^  gros  ds  TourSy 
damask,  and  moirt  atUique  are  all  worn  with  lace 
flounces  and  triouningp.  Taffeta  is  still  in  favor  for 
dresses  t  but  those  of  this  season  have  fewer  floonoes 
than  formerly.  They  are  frequently  made  with 
several  skirts,  ornamented  by  narrow  velvet  in  patp 
terns,  or  with  the  fringes  now  so  fashionable.  (Lace 
is  more  fashionable  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the 
general  adoption  of  fringe ;  but  the  laee,  in  addition 
to  edges  of  shawls,  fichus,  and  trimming  of  dresses, 
is  worn  in  the  form  of  delicate  dress  mantillas,  fuid 
to  form  almost  the  third  skirt  in  some  fUU  tt^lets. — 
G.  0.  S.)  Ckini  tagstas  is  also  very  much  adopted : 
the  skirts  are  not  trimmed.  Some  dresses  have 
flounces  of  a  different  color ;  for  instance,  a  barege 
dress,  with  six  flounces,  alternately  black  and  pink. 
Sometimes,  when  the  flounoes  are  Uie  same  material 
M  the  drees,  two  only  are  worn ;  the  upper  one  very 
broad,  and  fastened  in  at  the  waist;  the  lower  one  a 
third  narrower.  Jaoketi,  trinuned  with  laee  or 
fringe,  are  very  much  in  vogue..  Oloth  ones  are 
already  made,  and  expected  to  be  very  mneh  worn 
during  the  approaching  winter." 

ToiLCTTBS  DB  ViLLB. — Thcsc  dresscs  are  similar 
to  those  for  promenado,  except  that  the  favorite  ma- 
terial is  mtfire  antiqusy  and  the  bodies  beiog  left 
open  in  front,  disalose  a  rich  lace  ehemieette  or 
tanfsou.  Over  the  dress  is  usually  worn  a  rich 
mantle,  edgeti  with  laoe,  or  a  complete  set  of  furs  is 
worn  with  the  dress.  I>on't  forgot  the  oolor  of  the 
lace-boots,  nor  make  the  skirts  too  long  for  carriage 
dress,  for  long  skirts  are  the  eharm  of  the  drawing- 
room  only. 

EvEXixo  Dress,  ehex  soi,  of  course  should  differ 
in  cut,  color,  oomposition  and  materials.  We  will, 
therefore,  cite  a  few  styles  which  we  regard  as  ap- 
propriate for  ranging  from  the  ago  of  18  to  that  of  45 
years. 

Low  dross  of  tos9  tmfetas  (not  too  dieoleti)  broeke, 
with  three  straight  flounees  edged  with  fringe ;  ovc  r 
each  flounce  is  one  of  white  laoe  in  deep  pine-apple 
points  extending  to  the  top  of  the  fringe  of  the 
floanee.  The  short  sleeves  are  formed  of  two  frills 
•flged  with  fringe,  under  which  is  a  puff  of  white 
tuil0»  Do  not  make  the  dress  too  low  at  the  sides 
next  the  arm-holes,  nor  on  the  baok.  We  give  this 
■dviee  because  of  eqnivoeal  remarks  heard  about 


ladies  in  New  York  who,  it  is  ftared,  ara  too 
mindAil  of  eonsequenoes.    On  the  shoolden  ia  an 
Antoinette,  trimmed  with  broad  Malines  lace. 

Seeond.'SaiT  dressed  in  bandeaux.  Breai  ot 
pure  pouit  de  «OM~body  a  b<uque»,  eloaed  to  the 
throat  by  a  row  of  silk  buttons  to  mateh.  Moek  ber- 
tha formed  by  two  rows  of  ruekee  en  a  Visiiis  over  the 
shoulders,  terminating  al  a  point  at  the  edge  and 
waist  of  the  back,  and  at  the  waist  behind,  under  a 
knot  of  ribbons  to  matoh  with  long  floating  ends. 
The  skirt  is  ornamented  d  diafMUion  to  match. 
Mousquetaire  oollar,  and  Duehese  alaevea  of  Bnui' 
etU  applieatian. 

Third. — Very  small  blonde  cap,  trimmed  with 
emerald  ribbon  with  knots  and  long  floating  ends, 
the  knots  mixed  and  looped  with  blonde  and  very 
narrow  bands  of  black  er  purple  velvet.  Dress  ot 
lilao  taffeta,  ornamented  l^  a  mehe  of  ribbon  to 
mateh,  a  third  from  the  bottom,  from  beneath  which 
falls  a  deep  fringe.  High  body,  eloeing  from  the 
waist  to  the  neck  with  three  knots  of  lilao  ribbon. 
Seol  loped  collar  of  same,  covered  with  laoe,  another 
row  of  lace  from  oollar  extending  to  top  of  shoulden, 
and  another  to  the  upper  puff  on  the  half-length 
sleeves  composed  of  three  puffs  and  three  frills,  the 
frills  being  edged  ^ith  laoe  and  deepest  at  the  bot- 
tom, like  the  pagoda  sleeve.  On  one  wrist  a  bracelet 
of  gold,  and  the  other  one  of  black  velvet  aLd  a  jet 
buckle.  Purple  shoes  and  light  lilao  gloves.  This 
is  an  appropriate  dress  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  year's  widowhood,  provided  the  lady-ba  not 
over  thirty-five. 

i^ourM.— Laoe  cap,  small  and  formed  of  laoe  over- 
run in  two  inoh  squares  with  very  narrow  bands  of 
black  velvet,  and  the  front  ornamented  with  pink  or 
rose  buds  blonde  and  velvet,  with  a  knot  behind  each 
one  of  pink  t«ffeta  ribbon,  like  the*  long  floating 
strings  with  vaporous  edges,  under  which  the  hair  is 
dressed  in  bandeaux,  from  which  steal  a  few  eurls  on 
each  side  d  ia  Rachel.  Green  taffeta  dress  with 
three  deep  flounces  scolloped  and  ornamentally 
edged  with  black  velvat,  above  the  edges,  but  near, 
small  rosettes  of  black  velvet.  The  body  a  basques, 
ornamented  to  matoh,  as  also  the  bishop  half-sleeves 
oomposed  of  three  frilla;  undcrsleeves  formed  of  two 
puffs,  looped  up  by  bands  of  velvet  laoe.  Ohemiaeltf 
relieved  with  velvet  bows,  and  the  basguo  oloied  at 
the  waist  by  two  gimp  bradenbonrgs. 

One  of  the  most  rare,  rich  and  distinguished  novel- 
ties in  Paris  is  a  now  style  of  laoe  shawl  (laoe  oover- 
lit  also)  and  laces  for  flounces  and  trimmings  of  vel- 
vet and  moire  dresses,  now  so  desirable  for  oarriage 
wear  and  to  attend  church  and  lectures  in.  The  in- 
dustrial exhibition  in  Paris  has  proved  an  important 
means  of  improving  and  oheapening  gimps  and  all 
kinds  of  lace;  but  chiefly  <tf  those  manufoetured  at 
Pay  and  Ohantilly.  Laoe  flounoes  are  now  in  very 
general  wear,  the  figures  on  the  laoe  being  the  palm- 
loaf  and  running  vines  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Oar 
eorrespondent  informs  us  that  the  most  dittingniahed 
fashionables  of  Paris  were  seen  in  the  tribunes  in 
Notre  Dame  during  the  Te  JUmm  anng  for  the 
taking  of  Bebastopol;  and  as  Paris  ii  tha  dtj  of 
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antitheses,  he  saw  the  seoond  day  thereafter  the  same 
ladies  at  the  Odeon,  admiring  the  first  representation 
of  Maitrt  Jraviiia  by  George  Sand.  One  of  the 
most  elegant  toilets  present  was  worn  by  Madame 
SolangB  Cliaiuger,  daughter  of  Madam  Sand  (Ma- 
dame Dadevant).  Her  robe  was  of  lilao  taffeta  with 
oherry  dispositions;  her  coiffure  was  composed  of 
clusters  of  lilies  and  red  bay  flowers.  As  we  shall 
surely  hear  from  Madame  Clesingeft  as  an  author- 
ess who  will  stand  in  comparison  with  her  talented 
mother,  as  does  Alex.  Dumas,  jr.  to  his  father,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  our  lady  readers  that  we 
knew  her  in  1848,  when  she  was  dressed  in  male 
attire  by  her  mother's  command.  She  appeared  then 
a  beautiful  youth  about  sixteen  years  of  age  :  and 
though  she  and  her  mother  were  one  in  about  erery 
sentiment,  yet  she  did  not  fail  to  utter  occasional 
repining  complaints  against  her  masculine  apparel. 
One  night  she  and  her  mother  returned  from  Paris 
to  the  Petit  Triatwu—ihtir  charming  residence  in 
Versailles,  ornamented  by  the  refined  taste  of  Marie 
Antoinette— when  the  mother  discorered  in  her  only 
belored  daughter,  a  change  of  sadness  which  con- 
cerned ber ;  and,  upon  asking  the  cause,  her  daugh- 
ter replied,  "Mamma,  I  cannot  wear  those  hated 
olotbos  any  longer,  for  I  am  not  beloved  in  them.  I 
must  go  to  the  modiatee  to-morrow  morning.*' 
**  Why?"  her  mother  anxiously  inquired,  "  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  haste  ?"  The  daughter  re- 
plibd,  <'  Mamma,  you  know  Monsieur  0.?"  <*  Tes." 
"  Well,  I  lore  him,  and  I  know  that  he  would  pre- 
fer me  to  M'dlle  Fauvet,  if  I  appeared  in  a  becoming 
toilet.  **  The  mother  gracefully  assented,  remarking 
upon  the  futility  of  attempting  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudices  in  this  headstrong  age.  The 
daughter  obtained  her  desire,  and  Madame  Cli' 
singer  is  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton  in  the  city 
of  taste. 

Ball  i>r0M.— Pink,  white  fmd  sky-blue  gause 
dresses,  elaborately  embroidered  in  silver.  Skirts 
houillonnks  up  to  the  knee  with  small  flowers  or 
butterflies  composed  of  ribbon. 

White  silk  dresses,  flounces  of  English  point. 
Flounces  are  still  much  worn  to  almost  all  dresses, 
and  in  full  dress  are  richly  trimmed  with  black  lace. 
Trimmings  of  flowers,  or  ruches  plaeed  sigsag,  with 
a  ribbon  bow  on  each  point,  or  rows  of  lace  in  pine- 
apple point  or  scolloped  edges,  admirably  set  off  a 
double  or  treble  jupe,  if  nearly  coTering  each  one, 
and  the  gay  tissue  shows  modestly  through  the  white 
loee.  Nine  rows  of  ruche*  of  pinked  taffetas^  placed 
in  threes,  with  about  six  rttchee  set  between  each 
set,  is  very  pretty  on  a  black  dress.  For  ball- 
dress  of  course,  you  wear  a  short  sleeve,  but  too 
short  and  dieoHti  is  in  very  bad  taste. 

The  sleeve  question  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  for  the  modistes^  some  preferring 
the  pagoda,  others  the  baroness,  while  a  great  num- 
ber favor  the  style  of  from  three  to  five  pnffli,  divi- 
ded by  lace  or  fancy  trimmings  and  terminating  in 
a  deep  scolloped  ruflie,  which,  falling  on  the  lace 
flowen>3f  the  nndersleeve,  produces  a  charming  ef- 
fect.   Ihere  is  one  advantage  realised  -^  tha  isdt- 


cision  of  fashion  amoi^g  its  favorites,  and  that  Im, 
ladies  may  consult  their  taste  without  the  danger  of 
appearing  singular.  The  sleeve  plaited  from  the 
arm-hole  lo  the  wrist,  where  it  is  confined  by  a  band 
is  favorably  received.  Closed  sleeves  will,  no  doubt, 
be  much  worn  during  the  winter,  with  a  turn-back 
gauntlet  cuff  at  the  wrist,  or  one  of  insertion  with 
edging  at  each  side. 

'    BOOPS. 

Lesbia  hath  a  robe  of  gold. 
But  all  so  tight  the  nymph  hath  lao'd  it, 

Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 
Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it. 

Oh,  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 
That  floats  si  wild  as  mountain  breeies ; 

Leaving  every  beauty  free, 
To  sink  and  swell  as  Heaven  pleases.— Moobk. 

The  hoop  or  farthingale,  is  defined  to  mean  "  cir- 
cles of  whalebone  used  to  spread  the  petticoat  to  a 
wide  circumference."  This  has  again  become  the 
fashion,  and  much  is  said  and  written  against  it  by 
the  grumbling  portion  of  the  masculine  gender,  the 
like  of  whom  h*ve  oft  adopted  the  effeminate  stuffii 
of  woman,  such  as  fine  laces  and  costly  jewels.  Gen- 
tlemen have  been  as  eccentric  in  dress  as  havo  the 
ladies.  We  have  had  as  much  gold  embroidery,  and 
more  tinsel  and  trumpery.  We  have  worn  long  hair 
and  largo  sleeves,  and  tight  waists,  and  full  petti- 
coats. We  have  sported  stays  and  stomachers,  muib, 
ear-rings  and  love-locks.  We  h^e  rouged  and 
patched,  and  padded  and  laced.  Where  they  have 
indulged  a  little  excess  in  one  part,  we  have  broken 
out  ten  times  worse  in  another.  If  they  have  had 
head-dresses  like  the  moon's  crescent,  we  have  had 
shoes  like  a  ram'b  horn.  If  they  have  lined  thdr 
petticoats  with  wl\alebone,  wehave  stuffed  our  trunk 
hose  with  bran.  But  enough ! — we  may  as  well  con- 
fess the  granum,  and  let  the  ladies  study  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  hoop. 

The  object  for  distending  the  dress  by  hoops  is  to 
show  the  figures  of  the  beautiful  embroidery  now 
in  such  great  favor.  The  fashion  of  hooping  out  the 
petticoat  so  that  the  jewel  ornaments  of  the  dress 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  deep  folds,  was  in 
▼ery  high  favor  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  having  had  its  sun,  it  was  superceded  by 
Lesbian  skimpness,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
breeche9  and  spindle-logs  that  replaced*  the  stuffed 
trunk  hose.  Such  transition  may  again  be  antici- 
pated, but  not  so  long  as  fiowered  and  beautifully 
figured  laces  are  so  rare  as  at  present. 

The  question  of  the  philosopy  of  wearing  hoops,  is 
resolved  into,  wfutker  embroidery  or  graceful /Me 
are  the  most  beautiful  ?  We  prefer  the  enlivening 
folds  of  a  full  skirt,  depending  from  a  waist  inclosed 
by  a  ribbon,  with  knot  and  fioating  ends;  but  as 
hoops  should  on)y  be  worn  with  full  dress,  the  v^ 
riety  of  seeing  the  skirt  nine-tenths  of  the  time  au 
'naturel  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Ladies  sometimes 
wear  hoops  with  a  walking-dress,  and  we  have  seen 
Boant  skirts  fUling  in  an  unsightly  manner  over  them. 
Better  ose  more  cords  and  starch,  and  less  whalebone ; 
for  the  remove  from  the  sublime  to  the  ludicross,  in 
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dresf ,  Lb  oft«n  ao  near  u  to  cause  them  to  jostle  each 
other.  We  hope  that  our  ladies  will  he  advised  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  hoop,  and  not  blindly  fol- 
low the  absurdities  of  the  beldames  of  old,  when, 
wrote  one  of  the  characters  in  an  old  plaj.  "  Five 
hours  ago,  I  set  a  dozen  of  maids  to  attire  a  boy  like  a 
nice  gentlewoman ;  but  there  is  such  doing  with  their 
looking-glasses:  pinning,  unpinning;  setting,  nnset- 
ting ;  formings  and  conformings ;  painting  of  blue 
veins  and  cheeks;  such  a  stir  with  sticks,  combs, 
oascanets,  dressings,  purls,  fall  squares,  busks,  bo- 
dices, scarfs,  necklaces,  oarcanets,  rabatoes,  borders, 
tires,  fans,  palisadoes,  puffs,  ruffs,  cuffs,  muffs,  pusles 
fusles,  partlets,  frizlets,  bandlets,  fillets,  corslets, 
pendulets,  amulets,  annulets,  bracelets,  and  so  many 
lets  (stops  or  hinderanees)  that  she  is  scarce  dressed 
to  the  girdle.  And  now  there  is  such  calling  for 
fardingales,  kirtles,  boak-points,  shoe-ties,  and  the 
like,  that  seven  peddlers'  shops — nay,  all  Stourbridge 
Fair — will  scarcely  furnish  her.  A  ship  is  sooner 
rigged  by  far  than  a  gentlewoman  made  ready  !*' 

Moming'DrM9. — Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  new  silks  have  broad,  perpendicular  stripes, 
figured  with  running  pattern  of  various  hues.  The 
clan  tartans  may  be  mentioned  among  the  chequered 
patterns  likely  to  gain  general  flavor.  Dress  of  striped 
and  chequered  patterns  are  well  suited  for  morning, 
as  they  admit  of  good  arrangement  of  the  hues 
nsually  adopted  in  that  style  of  costume;  for  in- 
stance, black,  purple,  violet,  gray,  and  white.  Plush 
has  recently  been  employed  for  trinuning  dresses 
intended  for  half-mourning. 


OYfilUDRSSSBS. 

In  addition  to  the  oloaks  and  mantillai  mentioned 
in  the  last  number,  we  may  mention  one  of  double- 
flMed  oloth  in  the  burnous  form,  and  rather  large. 
There  is  no  lining  in  the  body  or  the  hood,  as  eaoh 
side  of  the  cloth  is  a  different  eolor.  The  edges  of 
the  cloak  are  trimmed  with  a  triple  rowof  jMMJMsmt- 
t9rie^  intermingled  with  black  velvet.  A  tassel  de- 
pends ttom.  the  centre  of  the  hood,  and  a  cord  and 
tassel  fasten  the  cloak  in  front.  Another  cloak  is 
of  black  moire  antique,  richly  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  chenille  fringe  and  bradenbourgs. 

Ridtng'Drese.^BlBok  cloth  is  the  goods  preferred. 
Black  plush  hat,  crown  of  moderate  height,  and  brim 
rather  narrow  and  quite  flat,  trimmed  with  wide  rib- 
bon and  jet  buckle,  and  enlivened  with  a  blaok 
ostrich  feather  encircling  the  crown  above  the  brim. 
Habit,  out  to  fit  the  neck  closely,  and  closing  up  the 
flront  with  a  closely-set  row  of  jet  buttons ;  the  neck 
•nrmounted  with  a  lace  collar  a  mouequetaire,  and 
■•  creicent-shaped  skirt,  with  the  bottom  side  sewed 
to  tlie  body,  and  the  bottom  trimmed  with  deep 
fringe.  The  pagoda  and  depu-mouton  sleeves  oooi« 
pete  for  favor;  if  the  former  is  preferred,  the  end 
^11  be  trimmed  with  fringe,  and  the  gloves  will  fit 
the  wrist  and  close  with  three  buttons ;  but  if  the 
latter,  gauntlet  glovea  will  be  worn  to  eztoad  over 
the  ends  of  the  sleeves,  which  button  closely  at  the 
wrift.    The  skirt  is  four  yards  wide,  and  threo-qnai^ 


ters  of  a  yard  longer  than  for  promenade.    FrasBh 
kid  lace-boots,  rather  high. 

Jewelry. —Ot^I  set  brilliants  is  stfll  the  fksbion  for 
rings.  Brooches  of  brilliants  are  set  in  imitation  fo- 
liage. Oriental  cameos  are  in  favor,  and  the  Egyptian 
taste  for  viper-shaped  bracelets  still  maintains.  The 
favorite  style  of  bracelet  is  the  chine  tPIrlande^  be- 
ing composed  of  beads,  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  of 
Irish  bog-wood,  each  bead  ornamented  with  four 
imitation  diamonds  of  two  earats  each,  and  a  heart 
so  ornamented  depends  from  the  chain  below  the 
wrist. 

EXPLnrATioH  or  vm  fashiox  plate. 
The  figure  in  the  sitting  poatnre  represents  a  most 
charming  carriage-dress  of  mofrs  antique^  rayie  in 
silk  and  satin,  or  ornamented  with  a  wide  velvet  or 
plush  stripe,  and  rows  of  gimp  above  and  vandyke 
trinmiing  below.    There  is  no  color  more  becoming 
to  a  young  wife  than  dark-purple,  and  no  style  of 
dress  more  attractive  than  the  present  one  of  a  neatly 
fitting  berthe  over  the  shoulders  of  a  high  dress,  dis- 
closing Nature's  most  faacinating  beauty,' aa  inclosed 
by  a  row  of  buttons  and  surmounted  by  a  scolloped 
lace  collar.    Perhaps  longitudinal  berthas  should 
not  be  indulged  by  persons  of  high  shoulders  and 
narrow  breasts.   Duchesee  undersleeves.   Kid  gloves. 
Gold  bracelets.  Dark-purple laoo-boots.   The  ''duck 
of  a  bonnet,"  hj  Madam  Toutenaoi^  is  of  uncut  vel- 
vet or  corded  silk,  mixed  with  blonde,  taffeta,  fea- 
thers, and  ornamented  nnder  the  front  with  forget- 
me-nots,  mixed  with  blonde.    From  the  insignia  of 
her  dress,  we  should  think  this  lady  possessed  of 
good  taste  and  in  remote  mourning.     To  the  carpers 
against  the  ^^  fashions  of  the  day,*^  we  tnhmit  whe- 
ther the  fiuihions  of  the  Bovolution  as  lllaatrmted  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  [the  portrait  of  whom  is  in  the 
front  of  this  number,]  wife  of  the  great  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
and  greatest  belles  of  her  day,  were  either  as  com- 
fortable, eoonomical,  or  beaatiful,  as  those  of  tho 
present  time. 

The  girl — aged  seven — ^has  her  front  hair  dressed 
with  a  braided  band,  uniting  with  the  twisted  hair 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  intertwining  with  the 
black  ribbon  ties.  The  dress  of  emerald  poult  de  soi 
is  made  with  three  flounces,  edged  with  very  rich 
ribbon  to  form  a  relief  or  gentle  contrast ;  or  it  were 
better  if  m^de  of  goods  a  dispositions.  Brodeqm'us 
of  Frenoh  satin  to  match  in  color.  Braoeleta  and 
necklace  of  coral. 

The  dress  at  the  right  is  a  most  elegant,  yet  simple 
and  fresh-appearing,  ball-dress,  of  taffstas  broekiy 
with  three  flonnoes,  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  tulle 
illusion,  sowed  on  with  fullness,  nnder  which  are 
pink  ribbons  inserted.  The  longitudinal  stripes  on 
the  upper  fiovnoo  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  as 
is  also  the  Antoinette  over  the  shoulders^  omainant- 
ed  where  it  crosses  tho  breast,  with  a  bonqnet  of  na- 
tural flowers.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  handeamm, 
ornamented  with  a  eaehs  peigne  of  flowers.  Gloves 
of  white  kid,  with  pink  wrisaets.  Bracelets  of 
9m»nldtaAehen4d*Jrland0,    White  satin  shoos. 


FASHION. 


^>  Con)  is  much  worn  iiit)ibilt-dT«3M3.     I 

Mid  full  dress,  lite  carA<  peigue  is  the  ruToiits  I 
baiogBO  well  snited  to  the  prevailing  itylei  of  draw- 
ing the  hair.  Ooe  tarmed  of  roses  and  hoaejiuaklei, 
mixed  with  >  few  ehurics,  or  fUsbsiat  wiih  ras«*, 
hss  a  chBrming  eSkct;  indeed,  mil Soial  flowen 
now  BO  eiquisilel;  made,  that,  if  the  toiffiin  ■ 
aolf  Bails  Iba  rat  of  the  toiltitt,  the  effeeC  ta 
tail  of  being  Ustaful.   Somaof  tbenewTelTatJuketi 


ere  riehly  cmbroidend  and  Irimmed  with  a  fall  of 
iaoe,  nearly  halfajard  deep.  The  sleeTei  reaching 
jnrt  below  the  elbow,  ire  edged  with  a  frill  of  TelTet, 
OTsr  which  is  placed  ■  trill  or  fall  of  lace. 

Corsets,  Creole  and  Oreek,  roeeired  tbe  premiums 
at  the  Farii  World'i  Exhibition.  Cambria  lace  ii 
preferred  for  trimming  icharpfi  and  manfillas,  be- 
ing ai  beanliflilaHtheChantUI;,  and  onljoae-roaitli 
tbe  price. 


k)T«  eat  reprcisnta  tb«  bask  and  tMnl  t1«w«  of  ■  tchool  sortnme. 
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XantttK  Caller.    Thla  UMJ  ■»  olcwd  with  toba  or  with  ignffM.    Tha  ileen  if  fonued  br  Ika  baek 
ind  Ihe  lining. 

S°oO        oOoO»O.On        °'°?,_?'' 
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P*tt<nii  for  embrolderiog  ■  ahlld'a  lobi. 


vn 


AppnpriBtf  ilewre  tbr  >  relrat  buqnc,  trinmHl 
vilb  bugis  gimp  uid  Jet  buttau.  Tlie  end  of  tiie 
ilHTs  and  ths  bottom  of  Iht  buqn*  ua  mne- 
timei  Bdgnd  nllh  fringa,  anliTNiHl  irilh  Jet  Moral 
&t  aqual  diituiee.  From  1  lo  B  la  hftlf  tha  all* 
of  th«  arm-hole— from  S  to  A  ii  aight  iDohea— 
from  S  Id  T  is  (nelra  tnsbM— from  3  to  &  li  ninatean 
incbea— from  3  tolisthirtasninohci.  Pom.libom 
tbe  oornar  d[  tlia  nndenida  ot  tbe  alaara,  vhlsh  li 
whola;  but  the  uppertldslicQt  aoiou  ttom  T  lo  3; 
and  then  in  making,  it  la  gatharad  to  tha  oppar  part 


tttaa  3  to  6.  The  line  frosa  1  l«  3  la  the  fold  of 
tha  sloth.  Tbia  atyle  of  alaere  ia  Tarjr  gene- 
rallj  admirad  for  Ita  eimplloit;  and  ita  Sowing  ala- 
gansa.  Bj  Honfl  it  la  thought  that  the  alaere  ii 
riiihar  with  tha  gathered  put  cut  antirelj  aorosa  at 
tbe  elbow,  and  the  whole  galherad  on  the  nndenida 
aa  welt  *■  the  iiipp*T  i  and  aome  prefer  galhating  tba 
bottom  to  a.band  abont  twalre  inehea  tong,  ao  aa  to 
Ibrm  a  laige  puff  from  the  elbow  to  throe  iiwbaf 
abore  the  wriat,  in  tha  dnohem  itjrla. 


Caneion  of  blaek  tnlla,  omamanted  with  blaok 
laoe,  whicb  baa  tor  tbe  bend  a  ganie  ribbon;  to  be 
worn  OTcr  a  pink  or  purple  dreaa. 
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Fiehii'licelfillEM  of  moehn  embnidend,  Bud  ui  In- 
wrtlon  or  TklenoieiiDt  with  kuoti  of  ribbon  od  tlia 
ihonldan  uul  U  the  miM. 


Broooha  oolUr,  iHsa-qipI*  and  tnllp  adgac,  bat  Mt 


For  Mnw  ef  hkBikanUar 


in 


"'"'"m^'^f^ 


Pattare  tot  vndMilMTM  oi  battha,  to  atleh  IhmiUob  tbon. 


FaUan  fin  liMrtiM. 


